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him  receive  if  [Malt.  xix.  12],  aud  "With- 
out hvlincsa  no  iiinn  shall  nee  tho  Lord "  [Heb. 
xii.  1 4] J  anil  tlieir  argument  run  thus:  ChriBt 
must  Imvo  prcoclied  euinu  new  virtue,  or  have 
performed  »omo  praisenrorlhy  action  not  com- 
mandeil  in  tho  Old  Testumcitt.  Did  Ue  come  to 
leach  tho  Tear  of  God  T  This  is  contained  in  the 
Law.  Waa  it  to  condemn  en\'y,  covetousneas, 
and  the  like  1  This  wa«  done  in  the  Old  Teeta- 
mont.  llo  could  not,  therefore,  have  any  other 
Tiow  hut  to  preach  contincuce  to  tho  world,  prac- 
tisinR  nimself  Ihul  cliflstity  witliout  which  ever- 
liiflting  life  could  not  be  attained  [Kjiipliau.  adv. 
Hares,  lib.  ii  torn.  2,  p.  710],  I'liey  also  con- 
demned tho  use  of  mf-at,  as  having  been  created 
by  the  devil  and  not  by  God  [Philaater,  cap.  84] : 
to  which  later  writers  add  that,  while  admitting 
tho  Godlujad  of  tho  Father  and  tho  Sou,  they 
held  the  Uoly  Ghost  to  be  merely  a  created 
Being.  Led  perhaps  by  the  similarity  of  some  of 
their  views,  FhUaater  connects  the  AbBtintntoa 
with  the  Gnostics  ami  Monichfeane,  and  Baronius 
[in  Annal.  ad  ann.  28B]  identiftea  Ihcm  with  the 

lIlEHACITeS. 

ACACLANS.    Tlireo  broad  lines  can  he  tjrawn 

among  the  various  subdivisions  into  which  Axiaii- 
ism  bmnched  about  the  middle  of  tho  fourth  cen- 
tury, [1.]  Semi-Arions,  of  whom  Hisil  of  Ancyra 
an«l  Oourge  of  LaodiciCA  were  the  Icaderti.  [2] 
TliQ  Auomoesiu  {Avoftouu),  or  Ultra'Arians,  fol- 
lowers of  Aotius  and  his  pupil  Eunomius,  iJishop 
of  Cyacum.  [3.]  Between  tbew  two  extremes 
rose  the  Acacians,  a  third  party,  who  would 
neither  allow  any  approximatioa  to  the  orthodox 
doctrine  of  the  HomoouKion,  nur  yet  a^mit  that 
tho  Second  Ponwn  in  the  Trinity  was  a  mere 
crealure,  on  the  level  of  all  other  created  Ijcings. 
They  derived  their  name  from  Acacius,  wlio  suc- 
ceeded Euscbius  as  Bi^op  of  Caesare*  in  Poles- 
tine  [a.d.  33B],  a  person  possessed  of  many  of 
the  qualificattons  uecossaiy  for  tho  leadership  of 
a  party.  Ha  was  strong  and  active,  a  fluent 
spt-aker,  and  evinced  his  regard  for  learning  by 
taking  great  pains  to  incrvaw  his  prcdccowor's 
library  [Tillemonl,  ilent.  vol.  xv.  458,  edit, 
Brax.  1707].  At  the  same  time  ho  was  ei- 
tmnely  unscrupulous  and  fickle :  at  lirst  a  furious 
Ari&n  under  Constnntins,  who  sheltered  him 
from  the  decree  of  deposition  passed  by  a  ma- 
jority of  the  Semi-Arian  Council  held  at  Sardica 
[a.d.  347],  he  became  a  Catholic  under  Jovian, 
and  veered  round  to  ArinniHm  once  more  umler 
Valens.  He  was  prominently  concerned  in  tho 
banishment  of  Liberius  and  the  substitution  of 
the  antipojie  Folix  [a.d.  355-358],  after  whose 
expulsion  a  seut«uix>  of  dopoeition  was  pa9eo<.l 
against  him  at  8cleucia  [a.d.  359],  and  re- 
peated at  the  Council  of  I^mp^acus  [a.i>. 
365],  which  ha  only  siirvived  for  about  a  twelve- 
month. 

The  Acacians  as  a  body  partook  of  the  ohame* 
Icon  cbatactor  of  their  teacher,  and  tho  shifts 
wore  various  by  whioh  they  attempted  to  sustain 
their  indotcnninats  pouUon  between  Uie  Semi- 
Bttd  the  Ultra-Arians.  Their  end  would  be  ob- 
tained at  one  time  by  an  intellectual  subteifiigG^ 
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at  another  time  by  the  abolition  of  the  terms 
oft(x:hiiical  theology. 

In  A.D.  3C3.  on  tho  ascent  of  tho  orthodox 
Jovian  to  the  throne,  they  attended  a  synod  held 
at  Antioch  under  Kfclcttus,  and  agreed  to  sign 
the  Niccno  Creed,  with  a  mental  reservation  to 
the  effect  thot  the  expression  "conaubstantial" 
or  "  co-essential"  meant  no  more  than  begotten  of 
tho  Father's  essence,  and  therefore  like  Him  in 
essence.  Four  yeare  previously,  at  Seleucia  in 
Isauria  [A.n.  359],  they  had  attvmptod  to  banish 
tho  term  o{<r(a  ^together,  vnth  its  compounds 
ufioot'viov  and  vfunoivioVy  and  asked  to  bo  ullowetl 
to  adopt  a  formula  of  belief  in  God's  only  Son, 
without  any  further  qualification  as  to  His  nature ; 
rejecting  "  consubetantial "  as  not  found  in  Holy 
Scripture,  and  the  phrase  Avi/taiov  ry  Uarpi, 
ss  equally  defenceless.  On  being  further  pressed, 
they  allowed  the  Son  to  be  like  the  Father,  but 
seemed  to  prefer  the  absence  of  closer  detinition. 
Bnt  if  tho  Bon  was  like  the  Father,  in  what, 
asked  the  ortliH3dox  party,  did  the  resombtanco 
consist  1  M'os  it  merely  a  resvmblouce  in  re- 
spect of  will  1  or  was  it  a  rewmblance  of  a  still 
mora  unreal  character,  like  tliat  of  a  statue  to  the 
original,  which  invclves  no  inherent  element  of 
identity  t  The  answer  of  tlio  Acacians  to  these 
questions  must  bo  discovered  from  the  creed 
which  was  pn>mu1gHted  on  that  occasion^  tho 
precipe  tcnns  of  which  have  been  preserved: 

"We  confess  and  believe  in  one  God  the 
Father  Almighty,  Maker  of  Heaven  and  corth, 
and  of  things  visiblo  and  invisible. 

"  Wo  Ijolievc  also  in  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  tho 
Son  of  Gnd,  begotten  of  Him  with'jut  any  paa- 
»i(>ii  (axa&ws),  before  all  ages,  the  God  Word,  God 
of  Gfxl,  Only- begotten.  Light, Life,Truth, Wisdom, 
Virtue,  by  '^''liom  all  things  were  made  which  are 
in  Heaven  and  earth,  whelher  visible  or  inviablc. 
We  bctievo  Him  to  have  aosumed  HesU  of  tho 
Blessed  Virgin  at  the  end  of  the  world  to  pat 
away  itin,  ami  that  Ho  was  made  man,  that  He 
sulTered  also  for  our  sins,  rose  again,  and  having 
asccnde«^l  iato  Huaven,  is  seated  at  the  right  liand 
of  the  Father,  and  sliall  come  again  with  glory  to 
judge  the  quick  and  dead. 

"  Wo  believe  also  in  one  Holy  Spirit,  Wliom 
our  Saviour  and  Lord  Jesus  Christ  called!  ho  Para- 
clete, and  promised  that  He  would  send  the  same 
on  His  Apostles  after  His  departure,  Whom  Ho 
both  truly  scut,  and  by  Him  doth  sanctify  the  faith- 
ful in  the  Cliurch,  who  are  baptized  in  tho  Kamo 
of  the  Father,  and  of  the  Son,  and  of  the  Holy 
Spirit.  But  whosoever  proach  anything  beyond 
what  is  contained  in  this  Creed  the  Catholic 
Church  considers  them  as  aliens."  [EpiphaiL 
Harts.  Ixxiii.j 

The  following  forty-three  bishops  subscribed  to 
the  above  Creed  : — Acacius,  Bisliop  of  Csesarea, 
Basil  of  Ancyia,  Murk  of  Arethusa,  George  of 
Alexandria,  Pancratius,  Hypatian,  Uranins  of 
Tyre,  Eutfchius  of  Elentheropolis,  Zoilus  of 
Larisea  in  Syria,  Senis  of  Panctonium  in  Libya, 
Paul  of  Emesso,  Eustatliius  of  Kpiphonia, 
Irenieus  of  Tripolis  in  Phoenicia,  Eusobiua 
of   Seleucia   in    Syria,    Eutychion    of   Patara 
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in  Lycia,  KnttUihius  of  Pinam  and  Dklytna, 
iJasU  of  Caurica  in  Lydia,  Peter  of  Hii>im3 
in  Patoetine,  Stephen  of  Ptolcmai*  in  Libya, 
Eudoxiiit),  ApoUouiua  of  Oxjrincltus,  ThLVjctietus 
of  Ostnuhio,  I^'unlius  of  Lydici,  Theodosiiw  of 
Philoilelphii.  T'lircbuft  of  Poljclmlanda  in  X^ydia, 
Magnus  of  'i'liemisi  in  Phryjfia,  Evagrius  of  Myti- 
len*',  Cyrion  of  Bolicho,  Augustus  of  Euphra- 
teaia^  PoUui  of  the  second  province  of  Libya, 
Pancraiiua  of  Ptlusiuin,  PhiiicJidus  of  Auhus- 
ta^lM  in  I'lirygia,  Serapionof  Aiilipyrguin  in  Libya, 
Ensebioa  of  Sebasta  in  Paluflline,  HeliiHli.inia 
of  Sezuaa  iu  Pcutapolis,  I'tulcmy  of  Tlutiuis 
Angnatonite,  AngaruB  of  (>yrus  Euphrasia,  Exere- 
atu  of  Geraaa,  Anbiou  of  Adini,  Chariaius  of 
Axotna,  Eltassas  of  Dioclotianopolia,  G«nuanua 
of  Petra,  and  Barochiua  of  Arabia.  [Mosbeim, 
Ecdfs.  Hiifi.  i.  306.  Tillemont,  AUntoirM,  torn. 
vt  304,  Paris  edit.  Nicepliorus,  Ecdett,  Hi»i.  lib. 
ix.     Epiphanius,  Hart^.  budiL] 

ACCAOPUOliL  A  fleet  of  heretics  which 
naed  water  instead  of  winu  fur  tliu  TLoiy  EhcIiu- 
riat  baa  this  name  given  to  it  bj  Tiinothnus  Vre^ 
bytvT,  and  be  traoee  their  origin  to  the  followers  of 
TntiaTi,  or  tlie  Encralitts.  But  he  adds  that  they 
weic  also  called  Hydropamstatfc,  and  hence  "  Ac- 
caophori"  i«  suppwed  to  1»  merely  a  misreading 
far  Saccaopuouj.  [Tiuiolh.  Presb.  m  cd.  Com- 
bffitian,  Awt.  nvp.  bibl.  Patr.  GrcBco-Laiin.  \L 
♦SL  Coteler.  Mon,  eccl.  Grwe.  i.  776.  Ittig, 
De  Hcrtgiarch.  IL  liL  13.1 

ACEPllALI  [a— k(V«At].  L  The  Mono- 
phyntf.  Afephali.  In  the  yvai  A.D.  482,  while 
the  Muaophysito  and  Monotbeiito  controvprsiea 
were  raging,  the  Emperor  Zcno  issued  his  famous 
letter  of  attempted  reconciliation  entitled  the 
HnroTicoN.  I'eter  filongus,  who  had  been  the 
bttt«r  opponent  of,  and  had  been  excommunicated 
by  Protflriua,  a  former  bishop  of  Alexandria  [a.d. 
4fi7],  was  informed  Uiat  he  might  bo  elevated,  ki 
that  see,  then  xaaxnl  by  the  expulsion  of  John 
Talaio,  on  the  two  conditions  of  admitting  the 
Proteriana  to  communion  and  subscribing  the 
Henoticoit.  On  Petei's  assent  to  tbo«a  conditions, 
moat  of  the  Catholics  aubmitted  to  his  jurisdic- 
tion; but  the  Ultni-Eutychianfl  etill  olinjpiig  to 
their  donial  of  the  two  naturce  in  Christ,  and 
etill  bitu^rly  hostile  to  the  Councfl  of  Chalccdon, 
withdrew  tbuma*;lvt3,  and  formed  a  sect  which, 
dther  from  having  no  one  conspicuous  leader,  or 
from  the  obsenco  of  biabops  to  head  the  move- 
ment, WBB  called  the  ne«t  of  the  Acephali. 

Thaee  Acephali  broke  up  into  the  three  eecta 
of  A.tTQBOpoMOHruiTES,  IUrhanuphisth,  and 
EaaiANiSTs,  but  all  remiuned  separate  from  the 
body  of  the  Monophyaites  for  about  three  hnn- 
divd  yeare,  though  still  retaining  the  di«tinctivo 
MUDO  of  ^e  original  sect.  The  Acephali  were, 
hnwpvcr,  gradually  absorbed  by  the  Jacobites  (as 
the  Jfonophysitea  were  called  in  later  times),  and 
ottscd  tn  exist  as  a  separate  Met  at  the  beginning 
of  the  ninth  century. 

IL  77«  Ne*fonun  Accpfiali.  The  title  of 
Acephali  was  also  applied  to  those  who  would 
nut  adhere  to  John,  Patriurch  of  Antioch,  and 
Cyril.  Patriarch  of  iUexandria,  in  the  coudenuifl'- 


tion  of  JVestorius  at  the  General  Council  of 
Ephesus  [a.d.  431}. 

IJL  The /dJotoert  o/8cveru»  the  Monophynte, 
Bishop  of  Aulioch,  who  ai.ldf>d  to  the  Trisagiou 
the  words  "  WJio  was  cruuilied  for  us,"  and  who 
was  deprived  of  his  aee  and  retired  to  Alexandria 
[a.d.  5181. 

IV.  All  priesta  refiiaing  allegiance  to  their 
diocesans,  or  suffragan  bishops  rebi<Uiiig  against 
their  mctropolitanii. 

[For  further  information  about  tho  Alexandrian. 
Acephali,  consult  Pseudo-Jerome,  (/«  iiares.  43; 
Isitlare,  67;  llonnriuii,  82;  Lcoutiua,  Lib.  de 
Sectis,  art.  v. ;  Gibbon's  Jtom.  JCmpi're,  vi  33. 
There  is  also  a  lengthy  refulatiou  of  their  doc- 
trines by  Kusticus  Diaconus,  amfra  Ac^phaloa 
pne/utuf,  inccrlo  interpretc.'] 

ACCEMIT^  [d— *o(/«u./iai].  The  name  of  "the 
Sl(K'plesa,"or*' Watchera,"  was  given  toanEasteni 
monastic  onler  fonuded  by  Alexander,  himself  a 
Syrian  monk,  under  the  auspices  of  Gp-nnadios, 
Patriarch  of  Coostautinoplu  [a.a  428430].  Bar- 
onius  puta  the  date  rather  later,  and  aacribea 
their  foundation  to  a  person  named  Marcellud  in 
the  middle  of  the  lifth  century  [Bur.  Ann.  4B9, 
ex  aciia  MarceVi  apt'd  Surium],  but  the  earlier 
date  is  more  generally  received.  Tho  Acofmit^e 
did  not,  as  their  name  would  imply,  literally 
abstain  &om  all  sleep,  but  divided  thomsolves 
into  throe  "  watches,"  each  carrying  on  tliair  doro- 
tions  for  eight  hours,  so  that  an  unintcrruptod 
round  of  worslup  roeo  i»crpatually  from  thoir 
monastery.  Tliey  became  fuiuoue  both  for  thoir 
special  sanclily  and,  notwithatanding  that  a  sus- 
picion of  heresy  attached  to  their  founder  Alex- 
ander, for  their  rigid  orthodoxy.  In  a.O.  484, 
when  AcaciiM,  Patriarch  of  Conatantinnple,  was 
condemned  by  Felix  in  synod  for  holding  com- 
niunion  with  Peter  Mongus,  Bishop  of  Alexandria, 
the  Aecemitos  sided  with  the  Pope  against  their 
own  biahop.  Thia  order  afterwards  obtJiiued  the 
numo  of  Studitea,  from  Studius,  a  rich  Koman 
noble  of  ccinsuliir  dignity,  who  went  to  Conatan- 
tiiiople  during  the  episcopate  of  Genniulius,  and 
erected  a  cloister  especially  for  them  [Nicoph. 
nut.  Eccl.  XV.  23].  In  later  days  tlio  Aocemitfl) 
wore  believed  to  have  inclined  to  Neatorianiam. 

ACTISTI-rrKS.  A  section  of  the  Julianists, 
who  took  tlicir  name  from  tlie  Greek  word  by 
which  a  being  is  defined  as  uncreated  [^oxTKn-ovj, 
in  opposition  to  the  Ctistolatb&  The  Actistetea 
maintained  tJmt  after  the  Incarnation  Christ 
ought  not  to  be  spoken  of  as  a  created  Being, 
oven  iu  reapeot  of  Ilia  human  nature ;  thereby  con- 
tradicting tho  words  of  the  Nicene  Creed,  "  taX 
h>av$pi*fr/j(rnvT9j"  "et  Homo  factua  eat,"  "and 
waa  made  Man."  This  dogma  was,  in  reality,  a 
form  of  the  elder  heresy  of  tho  VocrtM,  for  since 
a  Being  wholly  uncreated  must  be  wholly  God, 
hence  the  reality  of  our  Lord's  human  nature 
waa  a  doctrine  as  incompatible  with  tlie  belief 
of  one  sect  as  it  was  witli  that  of  the  other. 
[Domer's  rer»on  o/  Chrut,  U,  I  131,  Clork'a 
transL] 

ACUANITES.  The  Mtuucheea  were  so  called 
in  the  time  of  Epiplianiua,  from  their  leader  in 
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Heaopotamta,  who  was  named  Acuau.     [Epipb. 
Haere*.  Uvi.J 

ACUJDYNUS.  a  monk  of  Conrtontinople, 
vho  waa  onociated  with  BorlBam,  in  tlie  middlti 
of  the  fourteenth  oenturr,  in  Uie  strange  contro- 
msnj  reiipccting  the  nature  of  the  Godhead  ua 
connected  with  thu  light  oxliibited  at  the  Trans- 
figuration. He  wiis  cunvicteil  of  heresy,  in  com- 
pany  witb  Burlitum,  by  n  Synod  of  Coiiskiutiiiople 
bold  A.D.  1341.  A  treatise  of  Acindyutu,  en- 
titled IM  Rgteatia  el  Ojieratiow  JM',  was  printed 
at  Tn^oldiitadt  in  A.D.  1G16. 

AI)AIJU:RT  (written  also  Adelbert,  Adla- 
beii,  Aldabert).  An  errDriat  of  the  etf^hth  century, 
who  was  opposed  to  St.  lloniface  Winfred.  We 
have  none  but  hoHtile  ncronnts  of  hiit  life  and 
docUrinea :  the  most  ciicuiui^tanLial  of  them  being 
the  aceiuatory  epUtlo  sent  by  Boniface  to  the 
Boman  council  by  which  he  was  condiiinncd. 
In  this  document  it  is  said  that  he  was  a  Gaal 
by  nation ;  that  iu  hia  youth  he  pretended  tliat 
the  angel  of  the  Lord  in  lioman  shape  brought  to 
him,  &om  the  extremities  of  the  earth,  certain 
relics  of  marrclloua  virtue,  by  means  of  which 
he  was  able  to  work  mirocIeB;  and  that  he  drew 
away  great  nombers  of  tlie  country  people.  He 
then  procured  from  certain  ignorant  bishops  a 
sort  of  episcopal  ondination  without  being  or^ 
doinod  to  any  diocese  (abaoluto  ordinarunt),  a 
thing  contrary  to  canon  law.  A  roving  eptsc<Ji)al 
missionary  coinmisjiion  was  certainly  not  nncom- 
mun  in  those  days,  and  Bonifuce  was  himself 
such  a  bishop ;  but  it  sM^ras  only  to  have  been 
given  aft«r  careful  examination,  and  by  thu  Pope 
liiinself.  Aiittlljcrt  is  said  U^  have  givun  money 
lo  the  people  to  protund  bodily  afllictionR,  which 
were  ctired  by  his  prayore  [Li/e  of  Bumf,  in  Bol- 
landiats,  June  5].  According  to  the  furt}ier  state- 
ment of  Boniface,  he  coin^mi'.Hl  himself  with  tho 
Apostles,  and  would  not  allow  churcboe  to  be 
oonsecrat43d  to  their  honour,  nor  to  the  martyrs  : 
at  the  same  time  dissuading  the  people  from 
going  on  pilgrimage  to  visit  the  "  limina  Aposto- 
lorum"  at  Home.  After  this  he  proceeded  to 
dedicate  oratories  in  bis  own.  name.  He  had 
crosses  and  Uttle  oratories  erected  in  tlto  fields 
and  beside  the  fountains;  and  to  these  a  great 
mnltikude  of  people  rcsorlAd,  neglecting  their  own 
bishops  and  churches,  and  trusting  in  tho  merits 
of  tlie  holy  Adalbert  to  help  them.  It  hus  been 
thought  that  the  uccmjation  against  Adalbert,  of 
dedicating  these  oratoriM  in  liis  own  unme,  may 
havo  arisen  from  their  l>eing  popularly  called 
Adalbert's  omtories  f  Neandor,  Cfi.  Hist.  vol.  v.  p. 
7f)].  Boniface  further  compkins  that  ho  dislri- 
but<*d  to  bis  followers  pieces  of  his  own  hnir  and 
noils  OS  relics,  and  adds,  as  his  crowning  blaa- 
phfioiy,  that  when  they  came  to  confess  theii  sjns 
to  him,  he  told  them  that  he  knew  their  sins 
already,  for  that  none  of  their  secrets  were  hidden 
from  him  ;  that  they  need  not  confess  them,  for 
they  wore  forgiven,  and  they  miglit  depart  in 
peaco. 

A  pncst  named  Dineardus,  who  was  the  legate 
of  Boniface  at  this  council,  put  in  tliroe  pieces  of 
evidence  against  Adalbert     The  first  \taa  a  Life 


of  Adalbert,  in  which  ho  was  termed  "  sanctos  at 
bcatus  Dei  famulus,"  elected  by  grace  even  before 
he  was  bom,  and  by  a  vision,  which  was  vouch- 
safed to  his  mother,  declared  to  have  been  tilled 
with  grace  even  iVom  the  womb,  'i'his  life,  by 
whomsoever  written,  being  circulated  whilst  Adal- 
bert was  still  living,  may  have  aroused  some  ap- 
prehension of  danger  from  his  ambitious  sanctity. 
The  next  piece  of  ovidouco  was  a  forged  letter  of 
Christ,  said  by  Adalbert  to  have  fallen  from 
Heaven  in  Jerusalem,  to  have  been  found  by  tho 
archangel  Michael,  andconveyctl  toKomo.  tVliat 
remains  of  it  is  a  mere  wild  flight  of  legendary 
fancy ;  but  it  contains  the  jirudcut  or  sincere 
confession,  that  to  Itome  is  committed  the  keep- 
ing of  the  keys  of  Uie  kingdom  of  Heaven.  Lastly, 
a  pmyer  by  Avlaibert  was  produced,  written  in  a 
strain  of  mystic  eloquence,  and  containing  an  in- 
vocation of  eight  angels,  hve  more  than  the  Church 
acknowledged  by  name ;  seven  more,  if  it  be  con- 
sidered tliat  two  out  of  the  three  acknowledged 
by  the  Church  were  not  there.  Tliis  was  consi- 
dered to  bean  invocation  of  demons  under  thename 
of  angels  *  [Condi.  Gen.  et  Pron'iic.  cd.  Biuius, 
V.  600.    lialuze,  Capitul  Reg.  I'rane.  ii.  1396]. 

Bonilacc,  supported  by  tlie  jwwer  of  Carloman 
and  Pepin,  had  got  Adalbert  condemned  and 
silenced  by  a  synod  at  Soissons,  a.d.  744,  before 
the  Pope  was  consulted.  By  the  same  synod 
legitimate  bishops  were  appointed  "  per  civitnl^js," 
and  the  craciGxes  erected  by  Adaltwrt  were  or- 
dered to  be  burned  [Cundl.  Gener.  et  Provin. 
ut  gupm].  Next  ytiar  he  applied  to  the  Pope, 
as  we  have  seen,  to  liave  the  acts  of  this  synod 
confinnedj  and  a  severer  sentence  pronounced. 
He  bruugbt  an  accusation  of  heresy  against 
Clemens  Sooths,  along  witli  Adalbert,  and 
demanded  tltat  both  sliould  be  sent  to  prison, 
that  no  one  Bhould  sj^eitk  or  hold  any  communi- 
cation with  thpm,  btit  that  they  should  live  sepa* 
rate  from  mankind.  The  excellent  Pope  Zacharias, 
however,  exerted  a  gentler  influence  upon  tho 
deliberations,  and  when  the  rest  of  the  council 
were  for  burning  the  writings  of  Adalbert,  and 
laying  an  anathema  on  their  author,  the  Poi>o 
fireferrud  to  keep  the  writings  "  for  his  peqn5tual 
coufusivin,"  while,  as  to  tlie  anathema,  it  was  de- 
ferred, Adalbert  was  deprived  of  liis  priestly 
ollice;  he  wtis  to  do  penance  for  the  sin  wliiuh  he 
had  committefi,  and  to  seduce  tho  people  no 
more.  Kothing  was  said  about  the  prison, 
but  it  is  probable  that  lloiiifuco  had  commttt«xl 
Adalbert  before  writing  to  the  Pope,  since  in  his 
letter  ho  couphiins  of  tho  porsocutiuus  which  ho 
endured  from  tho  followers  of  the  latter,  for 
taking  from  them  llieir  holy  apoetlo,  their  inter- 
cessor, their  worker  of  niiracla^ 

Two  years  afterwards^  a.d.  747.  tlio  PoiJO  intei^ 
fercd  in  a  decided  mamier  with  the  case  of  Adal- 
bert and  his  fellow-suiTerer  Clemens.  He  ordered 
that  a  strict  inquiry  should  be  made :  "  and  if 
tht-y  eho'jM  Ixi  convinced  that  thoy  had  erred 

*  Supplico  mo  tul  Tos,  BncHna  Uriel,  angelna  TLagnd, 
naffelus  Jubael,  un^^plus  Mii-liiu'].  mn^^-luH  AJiims  (a 
Aiiiiuiii}  ADedoi  JubDos,  mi^clus  Stibnvc  (Sithioth],  an> 
golua  SimnTtSitmliel).     [Bioiu  Cone.  v.  &02J. 
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horn  Uxe  ti^hi  way,  and  manifested  an  iiicliiia- 
tion  to  return,  then  proceedings  should  bo  adopt«ii 
in  their  case  which  appeared  agreeable  to  ttio  laws 
of  Uifl  Church.  But  if  they  ptirsevered  in  assert- 
ing their  innocency,  they  should  be  eciit,  with 
two  or  three  of  the  most  pnident  of  the  cloi^, 
to  Bomo:,  that  their  cause  might  bo  tried  before 
the  apostolic  chair,  and  judgment  given  aocoM- 
ing  to  their  desert"  [Concil.  ut  tupra^  p.  486]. 
Uoniiace,  howerer,  eeeins  to  bare  possessed  the 
means  of  preventing  the  inquiry  winch  the  Pope 
charitably  desired.  Of  the  fate  of  Clement  we 
have  no  inl'urmation ;  bnt  of  Adalbert  wo  know 
Uuit  he  came  to  a  miscmble  end.  Condemned 
to  perpetual  imprisonment  in  the  monaatery  of 
Folda,  he  contrived  to  cacapo,  airrjiny  with  hira, 
for  food  by  the  way,  a  boot  full  of  nuts.  He 
was,  however,  attacketl  by  herdsmen,  who  plun- 
dered and  murdered  him  [Monumenta,  Pertz,  p. 
555.     Walch,  Wat.  Ech.  x.  3-06J. 

ADAMITES.  An  obscure  sort  of  Gnostics  of 
the  second  century,  deriving  their  apj)elIation 
from  the  progenitor  of  mankind.  Their  precise 
origin  is  doabtful.  They  were  either  [1]  an  off- 
thoot  of  the  Basilidians  or  Carpocnitians,  or  [2] 
•ere  founded  independently  by  a  certain  l^rodi- 
nu,  who  Bonrished  a.d.  120  [Theodoret],  and  is 
Bicittioued  by  Clement  of  Alexandria  [Clem. 
AJex.  istrom.  iii.  4],  or  [3]  by  a  man  named 
Aduii,  who  gave  his  name  to  the  sect  [Kpiphnn* 
ioel  But  the  former  derivation  is  more  iikvly 
to  be  the  right  one,  for  the  Adamites  attempted 
to  imitate  the  state  of  innocence  of  our  lirst 
parents,  by  condemning  marriiige,  because  Adam 
did  not  know  Eve  till  thi^y  ha<l  been  baniKhed 
from  £deo,  and  by  imituting  the  nudity  of  that 
primeval  period.  Epiphanius  gives  the  following 
accoont  of  tlieir  mode  of  worship  [lib.  ii.  tom.  i. 
Hitr.  Iii.].  Their  assemblies  were  held  unJfr- 
gronnd,  wlience  he  oompnres  them  to  moles  and 
their  chapels  to  burrows  and  lurking-places.  On  en- 
tering, all  persons  of  both  sexes  stripped  them- 
selves completely  naked,  and  in  tliat  state  went 
throQKb  the  various  ritus  of  religiou,  collijig  their 
church  I'amdise,  from  which  the  disnbeilient  were 
promptly  expelled,  and  styling  themselves  Adam 
■Dd  Eve.  At  the  conclusion  of  tlie  sentce  they 
resomed  their  clothes^  and  in  spito  of  tho  asser- 
twn  of  later  writers  to  tho  contrarj'  [Dauffius, 
Oanlti^r,  Ac]  appear  to  havo  confined  their 
literal  imitation  of  the  habits  of  Pamdise  to  the 
time  of  their  iauatical  worship.  Its  avowed 
object  appears  to  havo  boon  that  of  oxtirpnting 
carnal  desire  by  familiarijEing  the  souses  tu  strict 
eelf-control  under  the  extremest  form  of  tempta- 
tion. But  such  cnstoms  were:,  of  course,  open  to 
%  very  different  interpretation,  and  the  Adamites 
havo  bevu  accuswl  of  indulging  in  every  form  of 
gnes  immorality  under  tho  garb  of  religion,  and 
the  shelter  of  such  commands  as  "  Be  fruitful 
■sul  multiply"  [Uen.  i.  28].  Nor  indeed  is  it 
easy  to  see  how  such  customs,  however  ascetic 
Buy  have  been  the  itit4^ntiotis  of  their  originat.Mr», 
cttu  have  failed  to  d^enerato  rapidly  into  licen- 
tioosooas.  Some  writers  all^e  that  those  who 
piacHsail  them  gradnallj  fell  into  tho  deepest 
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lierosies,  Jenying  oven  the  TTnity  of  Qod  and  the 
necessity  of  prayer;  and  that  they  claimed  to 
possess  and  know  the  seorut  writings  of  Zoroastor. 
[Clem.  Alex.] 

Tho  distinctive  toucte  of  tho  Adamitee  reap- 
peared in  Europe,  after  many  centuries  of  obli- 
vion, in  the  lime  of  tlie  Emperor  Henry  V.  [a.d. 
1106-1121.]  Their  chief  promoter  ou  this  wxo- 
aion  was  Tendcme  or  Tanchetin,  who  denied  that 
there  was  any  distinction  between  priests  and 
laity,  ai]d  taught  the  harmleasness  of  fomit-atiou ; 
but  Ilia  licentious  teaching  was  speedily  extin- 
guished, chiefly,  it  is  saiil,  by  the  zoal  of 
Norhort. 

Similar  views  were  embraced  in  the  fonrteentl 
ciintury  by  a  few  persons  resident  in  liuuphii 
and  Savoy,  bnt  this  tendency  was  again  stamped 
out,  without  difficulty,  by  Cliailes  V.  [a.d.  I36i- 
1380].  Their  principb-fl  were  again  revived  in 
the  fifteenth  century  by  the  Bgoharim,  and  tha 
Bbbthren  op  tob  Freb  Spirit.  H 

Some  persons  would  traca  the  ontragamisly" 
immodest  customs  of  this  sect  to  a  heathen 
source,  identifying  thorn  with  tlio  obscene  wor- 
ship oiTereil  to  Pria|m8,  which  is  also  said  to  have 
been  the  detestable  religion  set  up  by  Maachah 
the  mother  of  Asa  [1  Kings  xv.  13;  2  Chrou, 
XV.  16,  17].  [iEncfts  Sylvius,  Uist.  Bohein.  41. 
Jao.  Loiifaut's  Hitt,  de  la  ffucrre  dee  Uumtev. 
For  the  history  of  the  earlier  Adamites,  consiUt 
Epiphan.  lib.  ii.  tom.  i.  /Tor.  Iii, ;  Augustine,  de 
Jherc*.  cap.  31  ;  Waloh  lUsfor,  der  KttZKreien^ 
327-33ri.] 

ADECERDIT.'K  [m-i—Kip^t].    Tliose  ore  8»l 
called  l»y  PJiilaster  and  Auctor  I'ra^destinati  who 
hold    tlie   opinion   that    Christ's   Descent   into 
Hades  was  the  means  of  gaining  for  miiny  who 
were  there  tho   blessing   of  salvation   [I'liilast. 
Htsret.  cxxiv. ;  Pncdett.  Ixxix,].     This  opinion 
has,  however,  been  held  by  a  great  number  of 
divines,  from  Origen  and  Clement  of  Alexandria , 
down  to  our  own  times.     The  <»os]ioi  of  Kicodc 
mus  in  primitive,  with  tlio  "  Marrowing  of  ilell  *'' 
iu  mediicrid  times,  simw  that  tho  opinion  liad 
strong  hold  on  Cliristian  minds,  and  there  is  na] 
Bufhcient  ground   for   accounting   it    a    lierusy. , 
IDicTioyABT  of  Thbol.,   DesoRNT  isTo  Uelu] 
St  Augustine  has  these  few  words  respecting  it;- 
"  Alia  descendente  ad  inferos  Christo  crodidlsaa^ 
incredulon,  et  omnes  exintle  existimat  libemtoa'^] 
[.\ug.  ilcsrea.  Ixxix.].     It  was,  however,  one 
tho  heresies  of   Marcion  that  Christ  descends 
into   Hell  to   savo  Cain,   Knrah,   Dathan,  andl 
Abiram  [Ircn.  adv.  Hivr.   L   27;  Epiph.  HtetM,' 
xlii.  4],  and  it  was  possibly  this,  although  not 
n;imed,  which  is  referred  to  by  Philastor  and  the 
others.      In  Danicus'  eiiition  of  Augustine   htt^ 
gives  tho  name  of  Libcratores  tn  tho  Adecerditi 

ADEI,OPII.'VGI[d— ^ijAJt— .)l>ay<ri*].  Ano[ 
scure  sect,  whoso  date  it  is  not  easy  to  ascertain, 
unless  we  place  it  at  the  close  of  tiie  fourth  oen- 
tury,  on  tho  ground  tliat  its  description,  both  in 
St^  Aiigiistine's  book  de  Ilmnivibtis  and  in  the 
Liht^r  ProidefUnafi  follows  immediately  after 
that  of  Priscillianism.  As  their  name  implies, 
they  rcfVuod  to  eat  in  the  presence  of  othen;  bu 
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Adelphians 

U  18  iuic«rtain  whether  ihis  expreoioD  ineBiu 
that  no  two  of  thorn  ever  ate  in  coiumon,  oi 
whether  they  only  doclinod  to  break  bread  with 
thoee  who  did  not  belong  to  their  own  sect  St. 
Angustine  informs  us,  that  while  holding  the 
divinity  of  tlie  First  and  Second  Pentons  of  the 
Trinity,  they  rejected  Uiat  of  the  Holy  Spirit 
[Aug.  Je  Hare*.  71],  on  which,  and  other  pointa, 
they  engaged  in  a  coctroveray  with,  the  bisbopa 
of  Epheena. 

ADELPHIANS.  One  of  the  nnmerous  names 
given  to  the  diffttrent  bTanchcs  of  the  Mehsaluns 
or  EocnrrES,  which  epmnH  up  in  the  East  during 
the  fourth  eiiutury,  and  all  of  which,  in  various 
vraya^  laid  g^reat  etrees  on  the  uec^asity  of  inoca> 
sant  prayer  to  baniiili  evil,  and  unite  the  soul  to 
God.  Tlie  Adclphianft  are  so-called  from  their 
leailer,  AdeJphius,  a  Galutian  by  birth,  who  is 
mentioncMl  as  being  excluded  from  a  eynod  held 
at  Syda  [c.  a.d.  366]  ngainiit  the  Mcs&ulians. 
They  were  evcnt-uuUy  banished  from  Syria  into 
Pauiphylia,  where  thoy  succeeded  in  making  a 
limitoil  number  of  couveita.  They  [1]  rejected 
the  Eucharist  and  other  ordinances ;  and  [2] 
objecting  to  loanual  labour,  indulged  in  long 
sleeps  and  viRions,  whence  they  shared  with  the 
Euchilea  the  title  of  "  EnthusiashE ;"  [3j  like 
the  Lam[H>tians,  Marcianislo,  Choreutai,  and  other 
brencheA  of  the  Euchites,  they  treated  Sunday  as  a 
fiut-day,  a  practico  condemned  by  many  writeni, 
and  finally  forhiiid«n  by  the  fifty-fiflh  canon  of 
the  council  of  Trullo  [a.d.  G92].  In  a  conference 
which  took  place  lietween  Flavianus,  Bishop  of 
Antioch,  and  Adelpluus  \k.Xi.  381],  the  lattor 
allowed  that  ho  rejected  baptism,  and  assertM 
that  grace  could  only  be  obtained,  and  that 
demons  could  only  bo  expelled,  by  incessant 
prayer.  Tlio  scriptnral  authority  for  thia  was  the 
text,  "  Wen  ought  always  t*  pray  and  not  to 
&int"  [Luke  xviii.  1].  Hut  according  to  the 
Adolphian  theory,  the  efficacy  of  prayer  depended 
solely  on  its  length  or  intensity,  not  on  the  Ueitig 
to  Whom  it  was  addressed ;  and  the  devotions  of 
the  Jew,  the  heretic,  the  infidel,  and  the  sinner, 
were  of  equal  avaiL  It  was  supposed  that  each 
nian  at  hio  birth  inherits,  along  with  the  human 
ratura  derived  from  Adam,  the  servitude  of  evil 
demonit,  and  that  after  thny  had  been  driven  out 
by  incessant  prayer,  the  Huly  Spirit  would  come, 
signifying  its  presence  in  a  visible  and  sensible 
fashion,  freeing  the  body  from  oU  fear  of  illness, 
and  the  mind  from  all  inclination  to  sin,  so  that 
there  was  no  longer  any  need  of  fasting  to  keep 
the  body  in  subjection,  or  of  any  doctrine  to 
strengthen,  or,  as  the  Adelphians  would  say,  to 
futtcr  the  soul.  A  man  once  fully  possessed  by 
this  Divine  influence,  not  only  iuiJigiricd  himself 
free  frtim  all  ill,  but  could  foresfn  future  events, 
and  obtain  a  clear  vision  of  the  Trinity. 

AUESSKNAKI^INS.  A  controversial  desig- 
nation (adopted  by  Prateolos,  in  his  Elettehta 
fftereticorum)  for  Uie  Lutherans  of  the  sixteenth 
century,  who  maintained  that  Christ  is  really  and 
truly  present  (adesse)  in  the  Holy  Eucharist,  but 
denied  that  His  presence  involved  the  tnmsub- 
Btontiation  of  the  elements  in  the  sense  of  lioman 
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theologians.  The  term  was  intended  to  inclnde  all 
who  hold  the  Real  Presence  of  Christ's  lioily  and 
B]oo<t,  "  in,"  "  with,"  or  "  under  thp  fnnn  of,"  :he 
bread  and  the  wine,  but  to  exclude  all  who  hold 
that  the  presence  of  Christ  in  the  Kocharist  is 
merely  His  figurative  presence  *' in  the  heart" 
(or  devotional  thoughts)  of  the  faithful  receiver. 
[[)f7AHAT0B8.]  But  it  is  a  mistake  to  suppose 
that  there  wsa  ever  on  oigauized  sect  bearing  ths 
name  of  Adesseuarians. 

ADIAPUORISTS.  A  name  given  to  Mel- 
anchthon  and  hia  party,  on  account  of  their 
maintaining  that  many  customs  and  doctrines  for 
and  against  which  the  stricter  Lutherans  con- 
tcudcd  were  not  worth  contending  about,  being 
things    that    wero    in     themaelvca    indilferent 

(({^(ll'^/Ml). 

The  "  Adittphoristic  controversy"  originated  in 
theyeor  1548,  when  Maurice,  the  Electorof  Saxony, 
begun  hia  rult  by  calling  on  assembly  of  Lutlicniu 
divines  together  at  I>iipsic,  to  consider  whether 
or  not  they  ithould  adopt  the  Intekim  which  the 
Emperor  Charles  V.  had  imposed  upon  his  sub- 
jects. Luther  had  now  been  dead  for  nearly  two 
years,  and  Mchutchtlian  lutd  become  the  leading 
theologian  of  the  Lutlieran  party  in  Oennonj. 
His  great  deeire  was  for  pcaco  and  the  eosaition  of 
controversy ;  and  thus,  on  the  one  hand,  he  wished 
to  hold  out  a  hand  to  thu  Colvinists  by  toning 
down  Luther's  dogmatism  as  regarded  the  doctrine 
of  the  Eucharist,  while,  on  tha  other,  he  desired 
to  draw  nearer  to  the  Church  by  treating  as  in- 
dUferent  some  doctrinal  points  wliich  Luther  bad 
considered  oasential,  and  by  a  return  to  its  ancient 
customs.  At  the  Leipaio  conference,  it  was  do* 
cided  that  "  in  rebus  mcdii  generis,  sen  Adia- 
phoria"  the  Emperor  might  bo  obeyed  and  hia 
"Interim"  acccjited :  and  ths  decision  at  which 
^Icloucbtlion  and  his  friends  arrived  ia  thus 
called  '*  The  Leipsic  Interim."  Among  the 
Adiaphoni  they  included  the  Eucharistio  vMt- 
menU,  the  elevation  of  the  host  and  its  accom- 
panying ceremonies,  the  use  of  choral  services 
imd  of  intiuiation  by  the  officiating  clergyman, 
the  iwe  of  Latin  in  Divine  service,  the  obwerviuice 
of  Saints'  days,  the  use  of  Extreme  Unction,  the 
Priniury  (as  distinguished  from  the  Supremacy) 
of  the  Popii,  ond  lastly  the  doctrine  of  salvation  by 
faith  olono  M-ithi>ut  gooil  works.  The  Leipsic  In- 
terim of  Melanchthon  was  Ihusonly  amodiiied  form 
of  that  proposed  by  the  Emperor  at  Augsburg,  and 
the  platform  which  it  offered  for  reunion  with  tlie 
Church  w.'ui  hateful  to  tlie  stricter  Lutherans. 

Tha  "  Anti-Adiaphorigts"  wuro  led  by  Flocins 
Tllyrieus,  a  man  who  inherited  no  smiill  parliou 
of  Luther's  controvoreiiU  fire  ami  eufirgy,  and  tliey 
thus  acquired  the  name  of  '•  Elacians,"  as  the  Adia- 
phorists  did  that  of  "  Philippisla  "  from  Mehuich- 
then.  Endless  disctiMiions  were  raised  [  1  ]  as  lo  the 
essential  or  non-essential  character  of  the  customs 
and  doctrines  above  enumerated,  and  [2]  as  to  the 
lawfulness  of  giving  up  or  of  adopting  even  any 
timt  wero  allowed  t«  bo  non-essential  for  the  sake 
of  concession  to  the  enemies  of  *'lhe  truth,"  that 
is  of  Lutheranism.  Tbeao  controversies  Insted 
long  a^ef  the  Interim  itself  had  fallen  to  the 
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noond,  to  give  risD  to  othon  not  low  bitter. 
[AMauoHriANS.    STNEiioisra]. 

AJJiMA^NTUUa  is  referrtd  to  by  Nicophoms, 
tlie  eccicsiAstical  biitorian,  u  ono  of  the  three 
princiinl  fi^owew  of  Manoa.  Ho  HyeJ  about 
A.D.  2T0,  and  wrote  a  book  to  prove  that  the 
dootrioes  taught  in  tho  Gospela  and  Kpistlus 
wen  opposed  to  those  of  the  ancient  law  and  of 
Um  prophets,  which  was  confuted  by  St. 
Augnstuu  in  his  treatise  Cimtra  Adimanltim^ 
.Jiamehm  duciptdum.  [Aug.  0pp.  ix,  1&3, 
f«d.  Bailed-] 

ADMOHTTlOJnSTS.  A  party  of  tho  Puritans 
WU  80 called  on  account  of  an  "Admonition  to 
the  Parliament,"  in  lwenty-lhn»  cliaptera,  whidi 
was  printed  in  the  year  1573.  This  ''Admoni- 
tion "  called  for  a  reconstruction  of  the  (Church  of 
England  uu  the  muiit  uxtrunie  Puritan  platform, 
and  is  ehacacterized  even  by  eo  niotlerate  a  writer 
■B  SoameB  as  a  "  mass  of  encroaching  intolerance, 
oaptiousDeu^  inaccuracy,  envy,  and  scurrility." 
It  was  composed  principally  by  two  London 
olaiigTmen  named  Field  and  Wilcox,  who  were 
imprisoned  for  it  as  a  libel  "Whil^ft  wrote  a 
reply  to  it,  which  was  answered  by  Cortwright. 
The  Admonitionists  established  a  secret  conven- 
ticle at  AVandaworth,  which  was  the  lirst  Presby- 
terian community  sot  up  in  Knghind.  [Xeale'e 
/lui.  Pariiatu,  i.  2M5,  ed.  1732.  Soamea'  Elixa- 
btthan  Hist.  163.  Hooker's  Eccl  Pol.  HI.  vii. 
4.  Urook's  Mnnoir  of  Cartteritjht,  ch.  iii. 
Stiype's  Lifi  of  mntrpjt.] 

ADOPl"  I  ON  I8TS.  This  is  the  name  of  a  soct 
which  arosa  in  Western  Chriflt^'Tnioin  towards  the 
doM  of  tha  eighth  century,  their  distinctive  theo- 
logical tenet  being  that  Jesus  Christ,  as  far  as  1  He 
Manhood  is  concerned,  was  tha  Son  of  God  tho 
Fttber  by  adoption.  Their  doctrine  has  been 
▼cry  generally  supposed  to  hare  been  a  revival 
in  the  West  of  the  ancient  enor  of  tlio  Bonosiaus, 
condemned  at  the  Council  nf  Capua  [a.d.  38!>], 
or  of  Neatoriauism  condemned  at  the  thinl 
CEcumenical  Council  of  £phesus[A.D.  4311.  Such 
was  the  opinion  of  Pope  Adrian,  who  described 
KUpandaa  oa  the  successor  of  Ni-storiiis  in  his 
eiicalar  letter  to  the  orthodox  bishops  of  Spain 
[i-D.  76.'')],  and  tho  fallowing  paasagea  from  tho 
Fathera  Imve  l>een  quoted  as  containing  an  antici- 
patory condemnation  of  AdopUouism.  St.  Cyril 
of  Jemaalem  [a.i>.  348  386]  said  that  "Christ  is 
the  Son  of  God  by  nature,  begotten  of  tho  Father, 
and  not  by  odopliun"  [Catech.  hcL  xi.].  St. 
Ambrose  [i.d.  374-396],  that  "  we  do  not  speak 
of  an  adopted  son  sa  a  son  by  nature,  but  wo  do 
My  that  a  son  by  nature  is  a  true  son  "  [r/c  Inearnnt. 
Tiii.].  St.  Augustine  [a.d.  395-430],  that  "wo 
to  whom  God  has  given  power  to  become  His 
amiaati  not  hei^otten  of  Ilis  nature  and  substanco, 
H  'HbOuly-Uefiotteii,'  but  fiTO  adopted  by  Hia 
love;  the  Apostle  often  u.iing  the  word  for  no 
oUmt  purpose  than  to  distinguish  tlio  Only- 
B^otten  from  the  sons  by  adnption"  [Aug.  tie 
Ohwi»t'j».  Kvnng.  iL  3].  SL  Hilary  of  Arlca  [a.D. 
'  that  "tho  Son  of  God  is  not  a  false 
■ '  h1  by  adoption,  or  God  by  metaphor  {ncc 
KtoptiTua  nee  connuncupatus),  but  true  God" 
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[Hilar,  de  TVi'n.  t.  S]  ;  and  the  olcventh  Council 
of  Toledo  [a.d.  675]  clearly  laid  down  the  same 
doctrine :  "  This  Son  of  God  is  Ilis  Son  by  na- 
ture, not  by  adoption."  It  is  plain  from  ihrao 
quotations  that  tho  idea  of  adoption  underlay 
many  errors  on  the  subject  of  Christ's  Pereon, 
from  the  earlier  times  up  to  the  seventh  century, 
and  yet  it  has  been  the  tendency  of  modern  criti* 
ciam  to  disconnect  AdopUouism  from  them.  The 
reason  for  this  will  be  seen  if  we  tint  consider  in 
what  sense  the  earlier  heretics  bold  adoption,  and 
then  contrast  their  teaching  with  the  fully  syste- 
matized dugma  of  the  Adoptionists  themselvesL 
Tho  Gnostics  were  in  a  certain  sense  Adopliotiista. 
They  universally  held  the  Manhood  of  Christ  to 
have  been  of  transient  and  oueSKntial  signiBcance, 
but  invented  difforont  theories  about  the  reason 
why  tho  .^n  Clirist  deigned  to  adopt  it  as  His 
habitation.  The  Corinthians  imagined  that,  by 
reason  of  His  wisdom,  virtue  and  purity,  the  Man 
Josus  became  worthy  of  such  adoption  and  of  the 
title  Son  of  God.  Tho  Uaailidians  taught  tliat, 
though  not  free  from  our  common  sinful  nature:, 
Jesus  wos  arbitrarily  selected  by  tlio  eternal  and 
divine  decree  to  receive  Christ,  and  that  ( 'hriitt 
coming  into  Him  at  the  time  of  His  baptism,  piiri- 
iied  Him  and  rendered  Him  a  periect  or^-an  for  tho 
purposes  of  tlio  Divino  rovulalit-'n.  The  Valen- 
tLuiaus  went  further,  and  argued  that  the  pro- 
eminent  degree  of  wisdom  and  virtue  posBeased  by 
the  Man  Jesus  presupposed  a  previous  and  God- 
bestowed  endowment,  and  that  therefore,  by  a 
supernatural  birth,  Ho  was  tilted  for  adopliou  as 
the  receptacle  of  the  Divine  element  in  Christ. 
Honosus  of  Sardica  [a.d.  390]  regarded  Christ 
ns  a  mere  adoptwl  man.  Migetius,  reviving 
Sabctlianism  in  Sj^iu  in  the  eighth  crntur)'. 
taught  that  tho  Divino  Wisdom  or  Logosndopted 
tho  Person  of  Jesus  for  an  incarnate  manifcjiUtion, 
just  OS  Ood  tho  Father  had  assumed  the  form  of 
David,  and  tho  Holy  Ghost  that  of  St  Riul. 
Keatorius  denied  the  identity  or  unity  of  the 
Person  of  Christ,  in  Whom  tha  two  natnres,  the 
Dii-ine  and  human,  were  united.  He  dcnicil  the 
truth  tliat  the  l-'temal  Son  of  God  wns  conceived 
and  bom.  Marj-  wns  the  mother  of  Christ,  not 
the  mother  of  Gotl  (Xpurrorottos  not  O^oroico?); 
the  two  natures  were  to  be  di»linctly8epflrated,and 
he  admitte^l  only  a  junction  by  iudwelUug  of  the 
Deity,  not  a  |»erfect  union  in  one  iVrsna  It 
seemed  to  him  ihat  the  real  duality  of  the  wills 
and  natures  could  oidy  lie  rwUblished  at  the  prico 
of  a  duality  of  pento  noli  ties,  a  human  subject 
l»ing  required  for  the  human,  as  a  Divino  subject 
was  for  the  Divino  natiiro.  lie  forgot  that  Divine 
luysteries  aro  not  to  be  explained  or  rpjm;ted  on 
llio  onlinnry  princi|)Iee  of  human  reasoning.  And 
whether  or  not  tho  premisses  of  two  essenti- 
ally dilTercnt  natures  and  wills  render  the  con- 
clusion of  tJio  cxiateiieo  of  two  persona  in  one 
Chrifit  logically  unavoidable,  at  Iea*t  such  a 
conclusion  wue  inconsistent  with  Holy  Scripture, 
and  would  be  necessarily  rrjcctt-d  by  tho  orthodox 
Church,  whether  prewntod  to  mankind  in  the  form 
of  Ncstorianism  in  the  fifth,  or  of  Adoptionism 
in  the  eighth  century.    Wo  aro  now  brought  to 
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the  ilifficult  ipieHtion  as  to  whether  thcro  was  any 
connection  doctriiially  or  hUtorJoUIy  between  the 
latter  antl  any  of  the  fanner,  and,  if  so,  in  what 
that  rcIatiuDship  consUl& 

Fonr  viewH  of  the  relation  of  Adoptionism  to 
preceding   horesT    havu   buun   huld    hy  Tarions 
theologisoB.     [a]  l)y  contATnpornries  Adoptionism. 
WBfl  regarded  u  identical  willi,    and    IhorefoRt 
nierdy  a  rovival  of,  JJeBtoriaui«ra.     [ft]  Others 
hare  nsarded  it  as  an  unvanqnished  remainder, 
or  ae  a  llnctd  dcecondaut,  elightly  altered  and  die- 
figured,  of  the  ancient  Eaatem  henwiea.    [c]  More 
tuodom  writera  {^.g..,  Walchitia  in  tlie  last  contuiy) 
would  regard  it  as  diltering  mthor  verboUy  than 
eMontiatly  from  tho  Catholio  doctrine  ;  or  \d\  as 
the  hrst  pmof  of  awakening  inUOluetual  energy 
in   A    liarbarian   nation,   by    whicli   the    logical 
incomiatoncy  of  thoorthoilnx  tenchingon  tho  sub- 
joct  of  Ihu  two  nnturoa  in  Christ  was  dificovered, 
and   hy  whiwh  an  nttfiiipt  was  made  to  aToid 
IL.      Noiio   uf  thi'8«   ttRpocla   are   entirely    just. 
Tlio  int»ini:ctuij,  ncliviiy   of  Spain  during  pr«y 
(Mxling  cunturiofl,  eApocinlly  on  theological  ques- 
tiotui,  hrtil  Uwn  fiir  loo  great  to  tdlow  na  to 
nganl  AdoptioniMn  aa  tho  uudiscipUned  exorcise 
of  a  iiowly  awnlipueil   intcrent  in   qnoetions  of 
Chrialiaii  contrornmy.    The  kboura  of  Adrian  1., 
Clwrlcniagno,  Alcuin,  and  othere,  lu  suppress  it, 
equally  prt-cludn  uk  fri»m  holioving  that  it  was 
locrely  n  aiiimrlldal  dovialiou  from  the  truth,  and 
that  tlm  wholo  conlonl  which  ragod  in  Christian 
JiiinqKi  at  thu  rloMo  of  tho  eighth  and  "beginning 
of  tho  ninth  (innlurien,  nuKht  have  boon  solvoil  hy 
oxplniintion  of  thn  unimiiifltifftl  l*'rm8  employed. 
Akiuii.  nn  i>xnniiimti,.n  uf  tho  doitrines  of  F.U- 
iKttiduM  and  \\A\%  vrill  pnwMit  to  n«  pMinU  which 
hilrlnmc.iny  tli^ruiuiuct  thorn  fn'm  those  of  Keft- 
loriiifl,  and  a  Khiiirn  at  ili«  prpcoding  ocdcaiaBtical 
(*ont»nli.nii  in  Kpain  will  ahow  us  tho  gulf  that 
hldt^irtoally   •(rjiani^*  iho  twn,  while  Ihoy  aUo 
niiHatlvoIy  prp(mm  the  way  lor  the  distinctive 
r«fthin«  uf  Ail..pii,„u,m. 

In  JIhi  Hnit  plimt,,  tlm  conlnct  of  tho  Spanish 
(  hiinih  with  tho  Ariai.wm  of  tho  Gotlw  and  tho 
.iiii-ilHumallMn  which  l4.ok  pkce  between  tho 
HpiiiiWi  pMimlnlinn  Mid  the  Oennanio  trilws 
wn.il.  nuiumlly  pavo  Iho  way  for  Jisputes  al»out 
tlH)  MiitduHMl  at„i  Divinity  of  ChriHt.  Reoondly, 
III"  pr.'tr,ut,..l  o..i,t,„t  with  l'riscilliam?m,  with 
''I.  with  t)tt)  Mr»nn[ihyMl4^ii  (con<lemned 
!''  '  •  "'hnii.llniirtennthooHnoiisof  Tolodo). 

Wi.(  will.  i|,„  MMnothtlilfls  (condemntid  at  the 
•  J"'  "'"i"ml  Cuuncil  al  Cunntantliioph.).  would 
1(11  O'pirtUy  it-ml  t^  jji^Q  proniiTu-nco  lo  tho  dis- 
lliMiHon  of  tho  two  imtim-s  in  the  one  Vowon  of 
t'hil-t     Oii.Mif  thn  primary  ohjiwi*  of  tlie  Adui^ 

ItoiiuU  wiia.  lftHiii,iirt,,.iy ,„^i,_  ,^  j„gigt  on  the 

o«rtl  lltmuntly  of  nnr  l^inl ;  l.nt  Ihuir  anxiety  on 

'  "  '    ^    '  them  III  nmlifi  uso  of  nrKinuyiiU 

^  «  human  |*r*in  ^[nftlly  with  a 

v^A^^^^^"*  **'"'  ""  I"*"" >'»'»'''  Ihfir  duclrinn 

"      I*!*^**"^-     AUhoUKh,  thin^fi-ns  th<'W>  was 

m  ^'v'T'*^  **yrtlivliil  Kwmbhinco  bctwMin  those 

^^m  V  **Wim4  fet  Uio  \\\<^  hftindiHK  iho  Sponiith 

^JJ^ '^  iifc|«ttWU»i«  of  tho  older  hrn-sy, 

■^  ^""^  Mkt  ilK^wuwo  for  Uio  diffio'ilty 
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ot  obtaining  correct  information,  and  for  the 
acrimony  which  too  often  acnompanica  polemical 
thoolcigy.)  we  most  accurately  distinguish  thvm, 
and  on  iho  following  points  : — 

[a]  The  Adoptionists  had  no  ohjectioii  to  tho 
term  Ocotokos  as  npplic-d  to  tho  Blessed  Virgin, 
which  epithet  had  been  expressly  rejected  by  tho 
Nestnrians. 

[ft]  While  tlio  Xeetorians  laid  special  stress  on 
thcro  being  two  Persons  in  Christ,  tho  former  pro- 
tested against  the  doctrine  of  the  duality  of 
Parsons,  as  was  oven  allowed  by  their  opponents 
[Patiliniw,  i.  48],  and  in  their  memorial  tti  Charle- 
magne they  acknowledged  tho  unity  of  Porsona  in 
plain  terms :  but  they  soem  to  havo  meant  by 
this  the  juxtnpDsitiuu  of  two  distinct  personal 
Beings,  in  such  a  wny  that  the  Son  of  God  shonid 
be  recogniseii  as  tlio  vehicle  of  all  predicatet,  but 
not  in  M>  close  &  manner  as  to  amount  to  the 
absorption  or  almost  transnbstantiation  of  the 
human  pereonnlity  into  the  Divine  Peraon,  as  waa 
taught  by  the  orthodox  party.' 

[r]  They  tanght  that  Christ  as8iimr>d  human- 
ity, while  the  Nestorians  spoke  of  Chrijit  owing 
His  exaltation  to  His  viTiue. 

Tho  real  error  of  tho  AdopUonisla  lay  in  dwell- 
ing too  strongly  on  certain  aspects  of  the  truth. 
They  appealed  to  the  repeated  decisions  of  tho 
Church  agiiinst  Monophysitism  and  Monolhelit- 
i.9in ;  and  maintaine<l  that  tho  principle  of  duality, 
which  had  already  been  K-cognisod  in  tlie  a*ser- 
Uon  of  two  natun^  and  two  willa  in   Christ, 
ought  to  be  carried  into  the  sphure  of  tho  person- 
idity.    But  hero  the  Church  stopped :  she  had 
hitlierto  been  gra>lually  unfolding  tho  dualistic 
vitiw,  but  tho  German  councils  unanimously  re- 
fused to  allow  the  principle  to  bo  pushed  into  a 
region  where  it  would  apparently  lead  them  back 
to  tho  long  Tonquiahed  error  of  Nestorius.    If 
the  Adoptionista  were  right,   in  wliat  eenso  was 
Josus  tho  Scm  of  Gotil    Felix  answered  that  tha 
Father,  Who  was  a  Spirit,  could  not  produce  tho 
Humanity  of  Christ  from  Himsolf  [lib.  iii.  cap. 
7] ;  that  Christ  could  not  be  the  uatuml  Son  of 
<!od  in  the  same  sense  in  which  He  was  the 
lutturol  Son  of  David  [lib  i.  12] ;  and  that  to 
press   Iho    unity   of   Persons   (w-hich    ho    still 
claimed  to  Iwlieve  in),  so  far  as  to  coll  Him,  botli 
in  nis  divino  and  human  nature,  strictly  Son 
of  God,  WHS  to  confound  Iho  Creator  and  tho 
creature,   the  Word   and   the  flesh,  Him   Who 
tisaumed  and  that  which  is  assumed ;  and  that 
therefore  Christ   in    Ilia  human  nature  is  only 
*' Nunoupativo  Deua"  [lib.  iiL  I"].     In  support 
of  this  argument,  he  ap[>e(i1ed  to  such  paiimges  as 
"  tho  Head  of  Christ  is  God  "  [I  Cor.  xi.  31 ;  to 
Christ's  own  admis^sion  that  Ho  Huuself  ditl  not 
know  tho  hour  of  judgment  [Mark  xiii.  32]  ;  that 
none  was  good  save  God   only  [Mark  x.   18]. 
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'  Th<!  Tonnnl  of  FnuiVfort  [iii.  2]  snixnled  to  tho 
fiillitvriiic  woMh  nf  ruK^iuiuB : — "In  Cliristo  f(cmuiii 
nnlislatittK  nr^\  noTi  grminn  prnKHia  est  qain  jicrsqiia  {xr- 
Honnni  onmrnm  {vntriit,  miliKUiitia  rero  mbstantiaiD  non 
{lolfst,  xii)uiil<Mn  prrAona  n>s  jnris  est,  suVutuitiA  res, 
nnliinr."  Al<-uiii  wnitc,  "  En  mlsuiiiptionc  (.■■mui  n  D«u 
pcnona  peril  homints,  non  n^ImB"  {c.  Kelic.  ii.  121 
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The  new  tlieory  waa  vigorously  propagated. 
"While  Felix  diasecainfttcd  it  in  Septimnnia, 
Elipandtis  'n-.v  advocating  it  in  letters  to  his 
diocese,  and  tried  to  win  over,  among  others, 
Ailoflimla,  widow  of  Silo,  king  of  Galitia,  who, 
ftftt^r  her  hii8t)and'8  death,  had  taken  the  veil 
She  however  reuiaiiicd  fimi  in  tho  Catholic  faith, 
and  induced  the  ieameil  theologians  of  the  day 
to  remonslrate  with  him,  among  whom  wore 
Ktliorius,  Bifihop  of  Osnia,  and  lieatus,  Alibot  of 
the  monastery  of  ValHscava,  hath  Asturians,  the 
latter  of  whom  wbh  charged  hy  Elipandus  with 
grosa  immorality.  The  confntation  of  Adoption- 
ism  was  continued  by  Fauliuiu;  of  Aquileia, 
Beiieilictua  of  Anien,  Agobard,  Archbishop 
of  Lyons,  and  AicuinT  friend  and  preceptor 
of  Charlemagne,  who  holli  personally  con- 
futed Felix,  and  al&o  composed  seven  hooka 
against  htm,  four  books  gainst  Kli[>audas,  and 
various  lottera  on  the  subject  addrcsw-d  to  Chnrlo- 
megne,  Hipandua,  the  monks  of  Gotliia  {ad 
monachos  Gothia-),  and  the  brothers  of  Lyons 
(ad  fratres  Lngilunonses).  Pope  Adrian  L  also 
[a.d.  785]  wrote  a  letter  to  the  ortliodox  bUlioj» 
in  Spain,  warning  Uiom  against  the  new  doctrine*, 
wliich  the  following  puijsuge  pnjvca  him  to  have 
CODsidered  akin  tn  ^estorianii^m  : — 

"The  melancholy  news  has  reached  na  from 
your  land,  that  coi-tAin  bishops  resident  there, 
namely,  Llipandus  and  Aatjarius,  with  other  con- 
federates, do  nut  hesitate  to  coll  the  Son  of  God 
on  adopted  Son,  a  blasphemy  which  no  previniin 
hereti<»  have  dared  to  enounce,  unless  it  he  that 
perfidioua  Nestoriua,  who  co]ifcssed  tho  Son  of 
God  to  bo  a  mere  man.  WlifireforB  by  no  mcniia 
let  such  deadly  poison  insinuate  itself  into  your 
neighbourhoods,  or  detilo  your  love."  * 

Still  the  dcwtriiie  went  on  spreading,  until  it 
became  necessary  to  uiiike  it  tho  subject  of  con- 
ciliar  condemnation.  This  was  first  done  at  the 
small  Council  of  Narhonne  [a.d.  788  or  701], 
again  at  the  Synod  of  Ratiabon  in  Germany  [a.d. 
792],  where  Charleinaj^o  presided  in  parson,  and 
bcfr>rft  whom  Felis  first  defended,  then  abjured 
and  anathematized  las  own  error ;  ^  but  being  still 
suspected,  he  was  sent  to  Kome  under  the  charge 
of  a  certain  Angilbertus,  and  there  imprisoned, 
until  hu  conscnttd  to  sweat  before  theEuchariston 
St.  Peter's  tomb  that  he  renounced  his  former 
opinions  as  licrcticaL  Upon  this  nssurauco  ho 
was  allowed  to  return  to  his  diocese  in  Spain ;  but 
before  he  had  been  there  long,  ho  retracted  his  re- 
cantation and  disseminated  his  former  errors, until 
in  A.D.  7U4  Cliarlemngno  desired  Alcuin  to  under- 
take ft  formal  refutation  of  tho  Adoptionists. 
Alcuiu  requested  that  the  book  of  Felix  and  tho 

1  RrHnt.  xcrii.  p.  818,  edit.  Dachfsne. 
*  Tti'7  prcwprdin^  iit  Rstisbon  an  thus  i](«criljeil  'by 
Sftzo,  ft  i>o«t  of  tLo  iterioil : — 

"  Atqne  sunm  Mcriptiji  (tefi<nder«  dogmi  libtUia 
Otiini  QUO  ]i<ituit  stuilio  fumvit  rt  (irtfl. 
Kinc  1(1  cdtlioHci  Hcductus  pnnd|iiii  Rulam, 
Idem  Tvpino  tuun  tum  biemsnt  in  urbe, 
A  mnllia  ibi  pnKjtuliluR  i<yn<Hlaiiiic  fn-quciiti 
£flt  nu'litas  ct  crrur^ni  docuisse  ncriinduoi 
ConricWB." 
[Bouf^iietUA.  Rfram  Ai/^'carNm  ti  Fratteimrum  S^-i/ior. 
tarn.  r.  i>.  1661- 
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whole  subject  might  be  submitted  to  tho  Pope, 
PanlinuR  of  AquUeia,  and  other  eminent  bisho]i&. 
This  appears  to  have  been  done  at  tho  Council  of 
Fmnkfcpft  in  the  same  yoar.  Felix  was  once  more 
cond»;mned ;  and  theorthodoxdiKtrine  wassolemn- 
ly  reasserted  in  these  words,  "  That  holy  thing 
which  shall  be  bom  of  thee  shall  bo  called  the 
Son  of  God,  not  an  adopted  and  stiange  Son,  but 
a  true  and  proper"  (nou  aduplivus  sod  verus,  aon 
alii-niis  sed  propriiu>). 

This  condemnation  was  repeated  at  Friuli  [A.n. 
796],  at  Rome  under  Pope  Leo  IIL  [a.d.  7&9], 
at  Aix-la-Chapello  Fa-D.  799].  At  tho  hittor 
council  Felix  argueii  for  six  days  with  Alcuin, 
was  eonvinced,  and  once  more  retracted  his  heresy, 
liut  he  was  not  again  trusted  to  return  to  Urgel, 
but  placed  under  the  charge  fustly  of  Leodiud, 
then  of  his  successor  Agobanl,  Archbishop  of 
Lyous,  where  he  died  a.d.  818.  Blipandus  could 
luwo  no  rule  of  faith  imposed  upon  him,  because 
ho  lived  under  the  Samccna  in  Spain,  and  he  was 
suEurcd  to  reumin  till  his  death  in  undisturbed 
possession  of  his  see. 

liiatory  of  Afioptionigm  afif-r  the  dexdh  ft/ Foiix. 
— The  tenets  of  the  Adopliouisla  did  not,  how- 
ever, become  extinct  on  the  death  of  Felix,  for 
tFicumeniiiR,  in  the  following  century,  plainly 
ascribed  adoption  to  (Christ 

In  llio  elyvwith  century  this  view  waa 
not  supported  by  any  name  of  note.  In  the 
twelfth  century-  it  has  teen  ascribed  to  Kuthy- 
miiis  Zigabcuus,  mainly  in  consequence  of  certain 
looao  expressions  discovered  in  his  writings ;  lo 
Tolmarua,  abbot  of  a  monaster)-  in  Franconia, 
as  appears  from  his  controvcrey  with  Adaraus  and 
Gcrliohus,  dean  and  su];>erior  of  the  monaetcTy  of 
Reichsberg. 

During  this  and  tho  following  centuries  Uis 
subject  was  constantly  debated  by  tho  Schoolmen, 
and  chiefly  by  tho  following ; — Peter  Lombard, 
Tliomaa  Aquinas,  Duns  Scotus,  Burandua  a  S. 
Portiano,  Johannes  Major,  Johaimes  do  Bnrsolis, 
Kicbord  Fitz-Ealph,  Petrus  Areclus,  Jacobus 
Almainns,  At.  They  unanimously  rejected  tho 
tlieory  of  adn])tion  as  taught  by  Felix  and  Eli- 
pandus, but  some  of  thoiu  allowed  tho  use  of  tho 
term  with  certain  mndilicationsand  expliLniitions, 
which  virtiudly  reduced  the  whole  discussion  to 
a  logomachy.* 

In  the  seventeenth  century,  Georg;iu8Colixtn5,a 
theologian  of  the  Academy  of  Ilelmstadt,  brought 
out  a  book  in  widch  he  attempted  to  prove  that 

'  For  exampV.  Ihins  Scotns  BAid. — '^SonctJ  iifg&runt 
Christum  css<<  filium  ii<Io]>tniiiii  propter  ]]gei¥lir.iui  qiii 
iu>liim  ilixiTiiiit  tfiiiii  fitivirn  iidcipiivmn  *;t  nun  atitnralciti; 
de  virtato  tanicn  vocis  potest  ChrJHiia  ^iici  fdJu^iidojili^iu 
Dei.  sicnt  auus  tiliu^  lir>i[io  qais  priun  ostunt  nabuit 
naturam,  quum  oriUcatur  nd  linn>tlitatcm  et  sic  hit 
Buffii-iciilor  cxtmnrus."  DuraiitluA  n  8.  P.  snid, — 
"Christum  did  pouo  adoptivam,  cum  addituucnto, 
in  qtiaritnttk  homo  Mt  flliuiii  mloptimng  Spiritus 
Snncti."  Johnnncs  Majfir  rrjcrtoii  tlic  fronosition, 
"Chriatna  Kcundiim  iiuoil  hi^mi^  est  est  filius  Ot^ 
ikiloptiruii"  «j<  bi-n-lit-al,  but  ]u-ld  Ute  ioWwi'log  to 
bo  orthodox : — "  Christiw  secundum  hunianitatem  kabet 
n(loption«in."  [ForbcMUS,  /iwfrud.  Tluol.  hb.  ri.  cnp. 
7.  sec.  7.  See  also  ITiom.  Aciniu.  iii.  qw««.  23» 
art.4j 
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Pope  Hmitiaii  and  Iho  Council  of  Frankfort  ven 
JJD  their  condrmnatjon  of  tho  Aduptioniste, 
li  Tiew  lie  defeudtd  on  thcao  among  other 
grounds :— "  Tlmt  it  ought  to  be  uUovrwi  Divine 
Adoption  yvoB  more  excellent  than  human  ndop- 
tioD,  and  mi}{ht  be  free  from  thoee  comlitions 
which  hnman  infirmity  might  render  necessary  in 
the  latter;  hence,  that  God  by  virtue  of  His  in- 
&mUi  power  mi^)it  unite  more  closely  to  Hiniaclf 
than  xoan  couM  the  bon  ^^'^hom  llo  wished  to 
adopt" 

He  TTos  opposed  by  Dorscbcus,  a  theologian  of 
Stnwbnrj^  [a.d.  1649],  ConmdnB  I)aiinliftV<Tii8, 
and  Adamuji  QuenBtediua.  A  controversy  ou  the 
Bame  poiDt>  and  about  tho  snnio  time,  w&a  carried 
on  between  Dannhaverua  and  Johannes  lU-.m- 
botbiuB,  president  of  SeUeHvig-HuUtein,  atul  the 
AdoptionisL  theory  found  ite  lafst  advocate  in 
Juhannee  Tobias  Major,  a  theologian  of  the  Uni* 
veraity  of  Jena  [i.D.  1050]. 

11)6  Socinian  heresy,  that  Jesui  Clirist  is  moro 
man  according  to  His  Kubstantre,  and  that  he 
bc^aa  to  exist  no  othenriec  than  by  the  birth  ho 
mseived  of  the  Virgin  MAry,  together  with  tho 
varioaa  moilificationg  of  this  doctrine  held  by 
modem  sects,  are  the  dcsocudiinls  of  Arionism 
and  othor  early  hereeteR,  and  must  bo  in  no  way 
eonfuaed  with  Adoplionism. 

[For  a  fuller  Iroatiucnt  of  this  Bubjoct,  eeo 
Walchius,  IlUtoiia  Adaptianorum,  Gottingen, 
1755,  8vo;  Bomin.  Colonia,  Jlisfotre  LUf^r. 
de  la  ville  de  Lyon^  ii  79  ;  Schroockh,  Kfrclu^n- 
feteh.  XX.  p.  459 ;  Conivtentar.  in  Thovutm:,  by 
Gabriel  Vosriuci,  p.  96,  luKoIst.  lijOC,  fo!.] 

ADRIAN  IST^  A  sect  i»  thus  named  by 
Thflodorei  aa  one  of  those  which  spraug  from 
"tho  bitter  root"  of  the  Simouian  heresy.  But 
nothing  further  i»  known  of  their  hiator)',  and 
both  Volesios  and  Itti^ius  counidcr  that  "Adri- 
anistte"  is  a  misreading  for  "  Menandrianistse." 
[Tb«d.  Hwr.fah.  i.  ].] 

AUIUAHISTS.  An  obscure  sect  of  Dutch 
Anabaptidt^  eo  named  afler  Adrian  liamsted. 
Among  other  Anabaptist  htiresiea  they  denied 
the  miraculou*  conception  of  our  Lord  by  the 
Vii;gin  Mary.  Uamsted  was  minister  of  the 
I)atch  sectaries  in  London,  and  was  deposed  by 
Guodal,  fiitthop  of  London,  in  the  beginning  of 
the  year  IftCl.  A  form  of  recantation,  stating 
hia  heretical  tenets,  is  printed  iu  Strypu'e  AnvnJt 
of  tha  Jtefymiation,  but  it  was  not  signed  by 
Hamsted,  who  was  excomnmnicated  by  Grindal, 
and  went  abroad  [Strype's  Ann.  Jief.  i.  176  ; 
(inndal's  ITorfor,  243].  lie  flet^ms  to  have  organ- 
ised a  smalt  community  in  Holland,  which  waa 
colled  idU'r  his  name. 

ADRUMETIAN8.  The  monks  of  Admme- 
hnn,  iu  tho  North  African  province  of  Uyzacene, 
misinterpreted  St.  Aogusline's  anti-Pelagian  doc- 
liine.especially  that  contained  in  his  1  dUh  Epistle, 
into  Antinomian  coDcldsiona  respcoting  grace  and 
lestinatinn,  and  arethns  itometimes  considered 

Libe  firat  rUEDESTlNAIUAKS. 

AXUKUS.     Tho  finmnine,  or  rather  "nick- 
jruMv"  of  a  Achinnatiral  patriarch  of  Alexandria, 
Timotheui  iElnrua,  who  for  many  years  was  the 
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leader  of  the  Monnphysite   party  there  and  at 
Constantinople  iu  tho  middle  of  tho  flflh  century. 

[TmoTHRANB.] 

iEsUlUNES.     [Cat^cuixiakb.] 

./ICIEIINALES.  This  name  was  given  by 
Danxus,  in  his  eilition  of  Augustine's  treatise  r/n 
NierMibuv,  to  a  sect  which  is  nmnbered  as  the 
aixty-sevenlh  in  that  work,  and  aa  the  eightieth 
in  Philaster.  It  was  their  distinotlve  tenet  that 
tho  world  will  remain  for  ever  in  its  present  con- 
dition, even  after  the  secon<l  coming  of  our  I,ord. 
St.  Augustine  remarks  that  Phiioster  givi>i4  neither 
the  name  of  the  sect  nor  of  its  originator.  The 
author  of  BrtedfMinatue  mentions  the  same  tenet 
as  that  of  a  sect  wliich  he  names  Satanniani,  &om 
one  iSatannius,  but  this  namo  was  somelimes  given 
to  the  EicniTBa.     [Prfsdegt.  Hmre^.  Ixvii.] 

AiiEtlANS.  An  Ariau  aud  Presbyterian  sect 
of  the  fourth  century,  formed  about  a.d.  3CO-370, 
by  Aeriua  of  Ponlua,  or  Armenia  Minor.  Aeriua 
and  Eustathiua  were  Ariau  monka  and  fcllow- 
studeuts.  Both  becoming  eandidatra  for  the 
bishoprio  of  Sebasto  in  Armc-uia  Miu4ir,  Ivusta- 
thius  was  preferred,  and  lie  oinlniiied  Aeriua 
priest,  placing  him  over  the  hospital  of  Pontua. 
liut  Aerius,  disaatisQed,  gave  up  his  preferment, 
and  set  himself  to  traduce  Eustolhius,  charging 
liim  with  avarice  and  hoarding.  Ho  then  aOimied 
himself  to  be  Eustiithius'  equal,  and  asserted  tliat 
there  was  no  ditf'eronce,  by  llio  Wonl  of  God, 
betwixt  a  priest  and  a  bishop.  He  left  the  Onirch, 
and  filhirod  a  great  ntimU-r  of  foUowcre,  who  re- 
treated mto  tlie  wild  faAtuesses  of  the  country 
iind  foruiod  a  sect.  Aerius  was  alivo  when  Epi- 
phanius  wrote,  a.d.  37 -1-6  ;  but  his  sect  doea 
not  appear  to  have  spread  wido  or  lasteii  long. 
ITje  utmost  which  can  be  said  from  Augustine's 
notico  of  it  is,  that  "wo  may  be  apt  to  think 
that  he  knew  of  some  such  people  at  the  time  of 
writing  his  book  of  Heresies  in  the  year  428  " 
[Lardner,  Wi>rks,  iv.  181;  Epiph.  i/cpr.  Ixjtv.; 
Aug.  Uar.  Uti.].  Phil^ter,  however,  states  that 
there  were  many  of  tJiem  in  Piunphylia. 

Of  the  distinctivo  tenets  of  the  Ai-rians,  the 
foremost,  the  denial  of  the  episcopal  order,  is 
heretical.  Hooker  writes  [^Kt^U.  J'ol.  VII.  ix.  21 
"Surely  if  heresy  be  an  error  falsely  fathered 
upon  Scriptures,  but  indeed  repugnant  to  the 
truth  of  the  Won!  of  God,  and  by  tho  consent  of 
the  universal  church,  iu  tho  councils,  or  in  hsr 
contrary  uniform  practice  throughout  the  whole 
world,  declufcd  to  be  such,  and  the  opinion  of 
Aerius  in  this  point  bo  a  plain  error  of  that 
nature,  there  is  no  remedy ;  bnt  Acrius,  so  schis- 
matiodly  aud  stiffly  muintoinitig  it,  must  ever 
stand  where  Epiphaniiia  and  Augustine  have  placed 
him."  [PnESBYTEHiAKisM.]  As  Uic  foi-onmuer 
of  the  Preabytoriana,  tlie  case  of  Aeriua  is  fre- 
quently quotwl  in  modem  timea 

The  Aerians  also  objectetl  to  pray  for  tho  dead, 
but  we  have  not  sufficient  data  to  form  a  correct 
judgment  as  to  the  true  character  of  Acnus' 
teaching  on  this  point.  Prayer  for  the  dead 
may  be  refused  from  principles  clearly  heretical, 
as,  e.g.,  from  a  douial  of  tho  communion  of  saints; 
or  the  refusal  may  proceed  f¥om  a  sense  of  an 
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nndao  extension  of  ilio  miij^'o  and  purposo  of 
such  prayer,  frrim  a  sense  of  ftbiiftes  connected 
witli  tho  practice,  and  of  dnngera  thouf^ht  to  ac- 
company it,  It  niny  txi  thus  a  nioasuw  of  pni- 
flencp,  with  or  witliout  sufficient  grounds,  but 
not  involvijig  heresy.  [Dict.  of  Tuexjl.]  From 
Epiphanius'  atatemonts,  Acrius  oppoaru  to  have 
been  infliicncMl  hy  tii^  thouglit  thnt  men  might 
"bo  tempted  to  neglect  repentance  and  good  works, 
in  reltaiLcu  on  tlic  pmyera  of  tho  Church  for  them 
an,fir  thmr  death,  and  tii  have  b^en  driven  to  the 
extreme  of  denying  altogether  the  efTiciicy  of  such 
prayer,  insteud  of  aaoertaining  its  true  limits  and 
purpose. 

Tlie  thirtl  error  of  tJie  Aiiriann  was  a  scliis- 
matical  hreach  of  tho  discipline  of  the  Church. 
It  was  pretended  that  sot  fasta  were  Jewish,  and 
hroii^ht  muu  under  a  yoke  of  eorvilude.  Faatlug 
was  not  n>jeoted  altogr-lhcr,  but  Christian  liberty 
was  not  to  be  abriil>!f3d  by  the  appointment  of 
times.  " 'ITiey  glorivd,"  Kpiphanius  says,  "in 
fasting  on  the  Lord's  Day; "  and  it  is  probable 
that  Uio  Chriiitiau  liberty  thoy  claimed  tihowed 
itself,  as  it  ufiually  does,  in  wilful  opponition  to 
estiblishcd  order,  Lardner's  comment  on  this 
point  is  worth  notice  :  "Not  hut  that  thoy  would 
eomelimea  fa»t  oti  the  fuurth  day  of  the  week  as 
others  do  ;  however,  they  s.iid,  they  did  it  not  as 
bound  thereto,  but  only  of  thoir  &eo  will,  which 
last  particular  is  sufficient  to  show,  that  what 
Kpiphanius  says  of  tlieir  choosing  to  fust  on  the 
Lord's  Day  is  a  calumny,  and  au  unrighteous 
oggravation  of  their  principle"  \\Vr)T}cs^  iv.  p. 
180].  It  is  dilBcuIt  to  see  how  this  concliisiou 
flows  from  the  premisses. 

Phitttflter  [cap.  72]  Btates  the  Aen'ans  tn  have 
been  EnehitiLcs.  Augustine  remarks  that  £pi- 
phaniUB  does  not  attribute  to  them  any  such  ab- 
stinence. Epiphanius  indeed  states  the  direct 
contrary.  But  ho  states  that  Aiirius  advocate*! 
the  rouuneiationof  proi>erty  [ilrora^iav  kij^iWca, 
Jtuiic.  III.  vi.l,  and  as  the  Apotactitos  were  in 
general  Eucratitcs,  Philoster  was  not  nnuatundly 
led  into  thfi  error. 

AKTIANS.  A  name  of  tho  AyoMtEAN  sect  of 
Arians  which  was  given  to  Uiom  from  Attiue,  tho 
iiist  promulgator  of  their  distinctive  tenets. 

Actius  waa  the  son  of  a  military  officer  settled 
at  Autioch  in  Ccclo-Syrin.,  who  diud  while  AiJtius 
was  still  a  youth,  leaving  his  widow  and  her  son 
in  exli-cmo  poverty.  After  some  time  spent  in 
sorritiide  to  the  wife  of  a  vine-<lre8ser,  Aiitius 
learned  to  work  in  metals,  rising  from  the  posi- 
tion of  a  tTaveUing  linker  to  that  of  a  gohlsiuith. 
I'orsaking  the  latter  trade,  he  learned  some  rudi- 
ments of  medical  practice  under  a  quack  doctcr, 
and  studied  aflerwanht,  in  a  more  legitimate  way, 
in  the  schools  of  medicine  at  Antioch,  where  ho 
soon  set  up  as  a  physician.  About  a.d.  S31,  the 
death  of  his  mother  set  him  freo  to  follow  an 
inclination  for  theologicAl  studies,  to  wbicb  he 
seems  to  have  bc«n  attracted  by  some  success  in 
disputation  in  the  medical  schools,  whero  hia 
tAlents  h*d  to  his  being  engaged  ns  the  paid  ad- 
vocate of  certain  theories  not  generally  receiTsd 
hy  the  profession.  He  was  taken  in  hand  hy 
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Paulinua,  the  second  bishop  of  Antioch  of  that 
narao,  who  was  a  follower  of  Arius;  but  tho  pupU 
outran  the  raaeter  so  rapidly,  that  on  the  death  of 
the  bishop  ho  was  driven  from  Antioch,  and  had 
to  resume  his  old  trade  as  a  gohlsmith  at  Ana- 
zarhus.  Here  his  powers  of  disputation  atlrucled 
the  nulico,  first  of  a  professor  of  grammar,  whoso 
pupil  he  became,  and  afterwanls  uf  the  Ariau 
bishop  of  Anazarbus,  whoeo  name  was  Athanosius. 
From  thence  tho  rustless  Aetiua  went  to  Tarsus, 
continuing  hia  studies  under  a  priest  namiMl 
Antonius ;  and  when  the  Iatt«r  was  made  bishop, 
the  fonner  retnnied  to  his  mitivo  city,  to  carry 
them  further  under  another  priest  named  Leon- 
tins.  For  a  short  time  he  studied  at  Alexandria, 
hut  Loontiuft  being  made  IJishop  of  Antioch,  he 
n.-turned  thither,  and  was  ordained  deacon  by  htm 
in  the  year  350.  This  ordimitiun  was  not  in- 
ttmded,  however,  to  qualify  Aetius  for  the  or- 
dinary minialratiaua  uf  the  Church,  but  simply 
to  place  him  in  a  better  position  for  pru[)agating 
\i\»  views  ;  and  the  remonstrances  of  the  hiity  of 
Antioch  wcro  bo  strong,  that  Loontius  was  com- 
pelled to  retract  what  be  had  done,  by  deposing 
Aetius  fn>m  thu  diacunate,  when  the  latter  was 
ag^iia  driven  from  Antioch. 

In  the  year  358,  Kudoxius  hccamo  Blsliop  of 
Antioch,  and  AiJtius  once  more  returned  there-, 
having  meanwhile  deeliued  to  occoilo  to  a  propo- 
sition made  to  him  at  Alexandrju,  that  he  himself 
should  be  raised  to  the  episcopal  affiae.  lie  had 
now  a  number  of  fullowcrs,  and  had  acquirod 
sufficient  ini]virtanco  tn  lead  tho  older  Arians  to 
oppuso  him  bcforo  tho  Ariau  Emperor  Con- 
fltantius,  who  eventually  hauishod  him  to  Am- 
bluda  iu  Pisidia.  The  apostate  JtdUn,  who  was 
a  personal  friend  of  Aetius,  recalled  him  from 
exile,  and  ho  was  made  a  bishop  at  Cons tauti nop lo 
about  A.D.  363.  For  tho  following  four  yejira  be 
was  driven  from  one  place  to  another,  being 
kited  by  the  Arians  for  the  logical  precision  with 
which  ho  developoti  tlieir  heresy  into  its  consft- 
quenees,  but  his  death,  in  tho  year  367,  sceuia  to 
liavQ  taken  place  at  Constantinople. 

The  sect  of  Arians  foundod  by  Aetius  were 
more  commonly  kntiwri  by  the  name  of  Euno- 
miaus,  from  bis  disL-ipIe  Kunomius.  But  tho 
principles  of  tlje  heresy  woro  very  distinctly  statctl 
by  Aetius  himself,  in  a  troatiso  which  lias  been 
preserved  by  Epiphmiius  [Kpiph.  Uteres.  Ixxvi. 
c.  11].  This  work  consists  of  a  short  preface  and 
forty-seven  theses  or  propositions,  the  gencnl 
purport  of  whieh  is,  that  tho  Second  and  Thiid 
I'creons  of  the  Holy  Trinity  are  entirely  different 
in  aubstauco  and  will  {aMOfunav)  from  the  First 
I'ereon,  Who  alone  (bo  alleges)  is  possessed  of  the 
true  quality  of  Oeity,  dytnijo-ia,  or  "  iiigencrato- 
noas.'"  Eunomius  endeavonred  to  formalize  A 
system  of  Christian  thcolijgy  and  morals  on  this 
distinctive  principle,  but  the  theories  of  Aetius 
acquired  for  him  the  naraa  of  "tho  Godless" 
['Ai^ros],  and  his  Antinouiianism  in  theory  and 
practice  were  too  notorious  to  he  contradicted. 
Seveml  special  misbelief  are  traced  up  to  Aetim? 
and  Ilia  immpniiate  followers,  but  tho  truth  is 
that  he  repudiated  all  mystery  in  religion,  and 
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Diado  theology  a  mero  matter  of  intellectuiil 
reasoning,  'witliont  any  real  dependence  on  revcln- 
tioiL  8iich  pni)i:ipl(.>s  would  naturally  lead  to 
the  rejection  of  nearly  every  Christian  doctrine 
u  eoiHi  as  it  come  uudcr  comidomtion.  [Socrat. 
Ifuit.  Eecl.  iL  35.  Sozoui.  Hisi.  Feci.  HI  15,  iv. 
12.  Theodor.  //irf.  £Vc/.  ii.  a*.  Philiistorg. //w/. 
£k:cl.  Hi.     Epiph.  Ha:res.  IxxvL] 

j\GAI*KMONITE.S.     [PitisceiTRS.] 

AGAPET.^  OR  DILECn'^  I.  A  sect  whi<  h 
roee  m  Spain  towards  tliu  l-Ioso  of  the  fourth 
c«ntury,  during  the  reijfn  of  'nioodosius,  deriving 
its  name  from  a  certain  Agape,  who  with  her 
huBhiuid  Elpidius  were  its  rcpatcd  fouudeni. 
ITicy  rejected  Iho  institution  of  marriage,  and  as 
a  sulwtituU)  allowed  the  must  unrestrained  inter- 
course and  familiarity  Iwtween  both  sexea,  who, 
on  the  principle  that  **  to  the  pure  all  things  are 
pure"  [Tit.  i.  15],  were  allowed  to  share  Llic  somd 
room  and  even  the  Bomo  couch.  T}i(-y  also  re- 
jocted  the  ordiuauco  of  fouliiiK,  iiidulj^'itig  in  fps- 
Cive  and  uproariooB  living,  asking  why  they  ehould 
"ahstain  from  meala  which  God  bath  created  to  bo 
received  with  thanksgivinp  of  them  which,  ha- 
licTo  and  know  the  truth  "  [1  Tim.  iv.  3]. 

St  Jerome  thus  indignantly  alludns  to  thera  in 
a  letter  addressed  to  Eustochium  [Lih.  de  CustvtL 
Virtj.]  :  "  It  ia  a  ehamo  even  to  allude  to  tho  trvie 
facta.  Whence  did  the  pent  of  the  Agnpetaj 
creep  into  Ujo  Church  (  Whcuco  is  this  new 
title  of  wivee  without  marriage  riteal  Whence 
tliia  new  claas  of  concuhinoa  I  I  will  infer  more. 
Whence  thcao  harlota  cicavuig  to  one  luan  1 
They  occupy  the  same  houiio,  a  single  chamber, 
often  a  eiuKlu  bed,  and  call  us  sut^piciuus  if  we 
tliink  anything  of  it  The  brother  deserts  his 
viigin  sister,  the  virgin  despises  her  unmarried 
brother,  and  seeks  a  stranger,  and  since  thoy 
pretend  to  be  aiming  at  the  siune  object,  they 
oak  for  Uie  spiritual  cuusDhtliou  uf  each  other, 
ibal  they  may  enjoy  the  plea-sures  of  the  flesh." 

In  another  place  [Ad  Ctesiphontern],  S.  Je- 
rome, after  cnumeiutiug  Nicolas  of  Autioch  led 
■atray  by  tlic  prostitute  Ilele»a,  Marcton  by  a 
vomau  annameJ,  Apcllcs  by  Philoinena,  Mou- 
tonus  by  I'risca  and  Muximilla,  mentions  Agape 
as  drawing  I'llpidius  into  tieresy,  and  being  by 
him  the  spiritual  progenitor  of  PriscililaD  (sac- 
eeBBoremqne  snum  IMscillionum  habuit). 

IL  The  title  of  Agapetu:  is  also  applied  more 
generally  to  those  monks  or  clergy  who,  under 
prvtcDce  of  pure  love,  cohabited  with  the  viigins 
or  widows  of  the  Church.  This  custom,  fro- 
qoentlj  condemned  in  the  patri&tic  writings,  be- 
oamo  a  very  common  one.  It  was  dofcaidcd  by 
the  tf'xt,  "  Have  we  not  power  to  leotl  about  a 
sister  1 "  &o.  [I  Cor.  ix.  5],  which  St  Jerome  ex- 
plains [Contra  Jovin.  lib.  i.  cap.  1 41  of  sacred 
women  who  miuislered  to  Iho  ApostlL'tfuf  their 
substance.  One  of  tho  charges  laid  against  Paul 
of  Samosata  at  his  deposition  by  tho  Cuuuell  of 
Antioch  [a-D.  270],  was  that  of  adopting  himself 
and  allowing  his  clergy  to  adopt  too  great  and 
flcandiUous  iutimacy  with  women  who  were  not 
nlations,  and  who  were  hence  called  truvct- 
(rutroi  or  "  subintroductic.''  The  custom,  hov- 
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over,  ain>cai«  to  have  been  a  persistent  one,  for 

it  sur;"ived  the  condemnation  of  many  councils, 
such  as  the  first  and  second  Councils  of  Cari,hago 
[.\.a  348-^97,  canons  3,  25 j ;  the  second  Coun- 
cil of  Aries  [a.D.  451,  can.  3];  Essono  [a.d. 
517,  can.  20]  ;  and  was  only  finally  abolished  by 
tho  fourth  l>ateran  Council  nnJur  Inuuceiit  III, 
[4.1).  12151. 

AGLNEXSES.    [Aoiokiti»]. 

AGIONITES.  An  obscure  sect  of  Ek- 
oiutTiTKS,  condemned  with  tJie  Kustalhians  and 
otLiere  of  a  similar  cbantcter  ut  the  C^)uncil  of 
Gangra,  which  was  hehl  at  miwa  tiine  between 
A.D.  3G0  and  a.d.  3d0.  Purlinps  the  name  waa 
assumed  by  thu  Kustatliiiuis  tn  some  form  bused 
ou  the  won!  ayios,  q.  d.  "  Puritans." 

AdNOBT^  A  sect  of  the  fourth  century  was 
sometimes  called  by  this  name  on  account  of  a 
pocuUar  opiuiou  which  they  maintained  respect- 
ing the  Oraniscionce  of  God.  Tliey  were  a 
bnuich  of  the  Eunoinians,  which  struck  off  under 
the  leadership  <if  Thenpljrouius  [ELsomy-TuiSo- 

PUKONEAKsl. 

AGNOETjE  [ttyw)«w].  A  school  of  Alcxan* 
drian  MunophysiU-s,  who,  confusiug  tho  two 
Natures  of  our  Lord,  attributed  to  Iliui  tlio 
human  defect  of  iaipcriect  knowledge.  Tliia 
opinion  was  d«veIuiH?d  by  tin;  Severiauist  and 
Juliaitist  controversy  which  divirled  the  Mono* 
phyiiilei?,  about  \.d.  u20.  Timotliy  having  sue* 
ceedefl  Diosconis  as  Patriarch  of  Alexandria,  en* 
duavoured  to  effect  a  comprouiisc  between  the 
Julianist  Aphthortodocotoi  and  the  Severianist 
Phthartolatra  or  CornipticolRj,  privately  lean- 
ing, however,  to  the  latter  us  regaided  liis  own 
opinions.  An  answer  given  by  the  Piitriarch 
Timothy  to  a  deacon  named  Themiatius,  led  tho 
latter  to  niuiiitaiu  tho  CL<nolu&iun,  that  if  tho 
body  of  Christ  was  corruptible  (subject.,  that  ia, 
not  to  tho  corruption  of  the  gnivu,  which  the 
Severianista  did  not  believe,  but  to  the  decay 
arising  from  the  wear  and  tear  of  life),  then  Ho 
must  also  havu  bueu  so  fur  subject  to  the  defecta 
of  human  nature  that  His  very  knowIc-<lgo  of  tho 
ptewjut  aud  the  future  was  imperfuct,  and  thcnj 
were,  therefore,  some  things  of  which  Ho  was 
ignorant  Tho  Scrijiturul  i)roof  of  this  doctrine 
waa  rested  on  our  Ijord's  question  respecting  tho 
body  of  Lazarus,  "Where  have  ye  laid  himf 
[John  XL  34] ;  and  on  His  saying  respecting  the 
day  of  judgment,  "  Of  timt  day  and  that  hour 
knoweth  no  man,  no  nut  the  uugtls  wliich  are  in 
heaven,  neither  tho  Son,  but  the  Kathor  "  [Mark 
xiii.  32],  The  patriarch  hinisulf  repudiated  tliis 
concluflioo,  but  a  school  of  theoriata  grew  up 
under  the  leadership  of  Thoniistius,  and  from  the 
adoption  of  this  conelusioii  as  their  distinctiva 
tenet  became  known  as  Agnoeta;,  or  ossertors  of 
ignorance. 

The  heresy  of  this  opinion  lies  in  the  fact  thai, 
starting  in  Eutychianism,  it  thus  attributes  igno- 
niiice  to  the  Uniniscii^nt  Word.  Some  of  ths 
Eathcrs  used  laugungo  which  attributed  growth 
of  knowledge,  and  therefore  a  precetling  defect 
of  knowledge,  to  tho  human  soul  of  Christ,  but 
the;  did  so  wliilo  holding  most  emphatically  the 
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luvtgned  by  him,  as  by  Ocmont,  to  Jeremiah. 
i>iuiiysiu8  and  DiUymus  make  a  similar  use  of 
the  di'iit«ro-€aiioniciiI  writings,  more  especially  of 
I-xclcsinaticus  and  \Viadom  ;  while  Clemoal  cites 
uLbo  ihi!  fourth  book  of  EeJras.  Gnostic  coii' 
tempt  for  tlie  Old  Testament  perhaps  caused  tliu 
ciitecliiat  to  raise  oren  doubtful  bouks  tu  the 
frtnunifal  level,  where  there  was  no  antocwient 
ohJiLHitioa  to  their  contents.  The  canon  of  the 
New  Testament  is  similarly  ciJiinnued.  Of  the 
four  Gospels  Origen  declares  tlmL  St.  Matthew's 
first  existed  in  a  Hebrew  form,  and  that  a  copy 
Df  it  was  fuund  by  Ponta-nus  in  India ;  both 
Urigen  and  Clement  tonu  that  of  -St  Jolin  the 
"Spiritual  Gt>spel;"  aud  tliey  establish  the 
authenticity  of  tfie  Acts  of  the  Apostles  and 
I'anlino  Kpistleji,  from  whence  Atlienagoras  alao 
{quotes.  The  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  ib  assijpied 
lo  .St  I'aul  liy  I'lmla-niis,  Urigtm,  JDtoiiysiiis,  and 
IHdymua,  wliile  Clement  adds  that  it  wiis  written 
l-y  him  in  ili-brew  and  trmnduled  by  St.  Luke. 
'Jhe  authenticity  of  tho  Catholic  Kpistlua,  I  John, 
1  I'eter  and  Jude,  is  afiinced,  without  however 
denying  the  authority  of  the  rest;  lUJymus 
alone  declaring  in  one  place  that  the  second 
KpisUi-  of  St.  Peter  is  interpolated  and  of  no 
oBlhority,  while  he  makes  use  of  it,  as  canonical, 
in  hiii  treatise  de  Inrtila/e.  With  respect  to 
the  Apocalypse,  Dion}'&ius  was  induced,  by 
internal  evidence,  as  he  considered,  to  i-efet  it  to 
some  other  author  than  St.  John,  with  \rfaom  his 
predecessors,  including  Clement  and  Origen,  had 
always  associated  it.  The  hiboura  of  Origeu  on 
the  Sacred  Text,  as  shewn  in  his  Ilexapl^  wonUl 
have  been  in  tho  hiRheat  degree  valuable,  if  tliey 
liod  been  guided  by  a  sound  critical  judgment. 
As  it  is,  the  true  text  of  the  LXX.  has  only  bo- 
come  worse  confound'ed  by  the  very  moans  that 
were  intendeil  to  secure  it  fn>m  error. 

y.  The  bermeiieuUeal  principles  of  a  cate- 
chetical school  must  always  determine  its  value. 
Unfortnnately  for  the  Alexandrian  School,  its 
firiucipal  exponent  Cleuieut  liad  learned  from 
Athenogoras  and  I'nntA-nus  to  consider  the  alle- 
gorical method  of  I'hilo  to  bo  tlie  true  key  fur 
uulocking  the  liidden  sense  of  Scripture.  But 
lie  was  by  no  means  a  tj-po  of  the  rest.  Origen, 
with  whom  he  was  aasociatod,  followed  more 
closely  tho  plain  grammatical  method  of  the 
AsTiocHKiN  Sl-hooi.,  and  limited  the  ap]diMition 
of  allegory  by  certain  ruka.  Pierius  follywed 
ia  his  8t<-ps,  and  Itionysius  sought  tlironghout 
the  moral  sense  of  Scripture.  Teter  and  Didy- 
mus  also  were  almost  entirely  free  from  the  alle- 
gorizing tendency  of  Clement  The  tnior  exegesis 
of  tho  Anliocheau  School  suporstxled  the  alle- 
gorizing iutcrjjrelation  copied  from  Philo. 

llietu  was  nothing  peculiar  iu  the  dogmatic  or 
positive  theology  of  this  school,  and  spaee  need 
not  be  occupied  in  describing  titat  which  was  iu 
Inith  tho  doctrim)  of  the  Church  Catholie.  Tho 
various  heads  are  examined  by  Gnerike  in  hitt 
vuluiible  cxerelsD  on  the  Alexandrian  Catechetical 
School,  to  which  work  tho  reader  is  referred. 

IGuuriko,   do  Bchola    qua:   Alexaudrico   JloniU, 
L  iii.    DiCT.  of  TiiKOL,  8.  v.] 
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ALEXLVX3.     [LnLLARDs]. 

AI.MAltlC.     [Ahai,rici.\s»]. 

ALOGL  This  name  was  given  by  Epiphaniua 
to  those  who  denied  St.  John's  doctrine  couevrn- 
ing  the  l^gos.  and  who  consequently  rejected 
St.  John's  writings. 

The  term  was  not  intended  to  imply  that  (here 
was  a  distinct  organized  sect  so  called ;  but  was 
adopted  to  describe  a  heresy  common  to  not  a 
fuw  sects,  aud  important  euoiigh  to  bring  all  who 
hold  it  into  one  class,  theologically  eousidereil, 
although  they  were  foriiiiL>d  into  several  bodies. 
Tliis  is  to  bo  noticed  because,  while  some  writers 
of  high  authority,  as  AVestcott  [Inlroductum  to 
Oositelv,  p.  240],  Bixadc  of  a  sect  called  Alogi, 
Lai"dnor  [jlieturi/  of  Uereik*,  chap,  xxiii]  says 
that  there  was  never  any  such  heresy,  that  there 
waif,  no  sect  or  number  of  Christians  who  rejected 
St  John's  Gospel  and  the  Kevclation,  ami  oacrilieil 
lioth  to  Ceriiithus,  wldle  they  received  the  other 
books  of  tlie  New  Testament  The  former  writer 
did  not  intend  to  assert  that  all  the  Alogi  were 
united  into  one  Hcparate  body ;  tlio  latter  cannot 
be  thought  to  assert  tliat  there  did  not  exist  the 
heresy  of  denying  St  John's  doctrine.  iVlIowing 
then  that  there  was,  strictly  speaking,  no  separate 
sect  of  Alogi,  it  remains  for  inquiry  whether 
Lardncr,  who  deals  with  the  Alogi  iu  a  somewhat 
oO'hand  manner,  was  justifled  in  saying  tlut 
there  was  no  number  of  Christians  who  rejected 
St  John's  Gospel.  Philaster  (//cpr.  Ix.]  describes 
the  heresy  without  using  the  name.  Augustine 
yUcer.  XXX.]  speaks  of  the  name  as  iu  use: 
"Aiogi  eic  vocantur  .  .  .  quia  l>enm  Verbum 
ledpero  noluenint,  Joharmia  EvangcUum  respu- 
eutos."  Sindlariy  the  author  of  Pnedcgtmatag 
and  Isidoro  of  Seville. 

Tho  two  great  facts  which  the  Catholic  Chris- 
tian holds  in  this  matter  are  tho  Divinity  of  the 
personal  WortI,  aud  the  Iricornulton  of  that 
"Word.  "The  Word  was  with  God,  and  was 
God."  "Tho  "Word  was  made  flesh,  and  dwelt 
among  na"  The  rtjoction  of  tho  former  brings 
us  to  tlie  MouarcluanK,  who  afltrmud  that  there 
was  no  rail  (listiuction  bi'tweeii  the  father  ond 
tbo  Son;  tho  rejection  of  the  second  to  tliosa 
who  sepomted  the  Word  from  tho  Chriat  Thus 
Theodotufi,  who  comes  ni>xt  in  Kpiphimius'  cata- 
logue, denied  the  Ineaniation  of  tlie  Word,  aiisert- 
iiig  Jesus  t<i  have  been  a  mere  man  who  received 
Christ  by  the  descent  of  tho  Holy  Spirit  u|M)n 
llim  iu  Jordan.  Theudulus  is  said  by  £pi- 
]jhftniii3  to  have  been  an  oll'slioot  from  tho  Alugi. 
]>tLt  the  Ari'i-us,  though  they  did  not  hold  St 
John's  doctrine,  yet  would  not  bo  cloBcted  among 
the  Alogi.  Por  they  did  not  nItogeUier  ilt-ny  the 
Logos ;  they  wshod  to  establish  that  the  Son 
was  only  tho  Aoyo«  irpo^toputo^^  by  which  they 
assigned  to  Him  a  beginning;  inasmuch  as  the 
thought  must  precede  the  somid  which  gives  it 
utterance.  Epiphaniua  appears  to  have  confined 
his  now  term  to  those  who  altogether  denied  the 
Logos,  aud  with  Uiie  view  to  have  made  tho  rejec- 
tion of  St  John's  Gospel  the  tost  of  Alogian  doc- 
trine. Tho  Ariaiis  did  not  reject  the  fourtli  Gospel; 
they  tried  to  explain  away  llie  force  of  its  words. 


Fubticius  states  tlint  the  Ebiouitps,  CeiiiitLians, 
Cenlouions,  Thcodotiaiis,  and  AfaTuiuuitus,  ro- 
jrctcd  St,  JoliiiV  Gu.<;{H>l.  Tjinlner  remarks, 
"  How  grouudlcda  tliat  suppusitiuD  is  must  cluorly 
appear  from  onr  accounts  of  Theodoiws,  I'mxcoa, 
and  others  of  ttmt  iiriiiriplu."  Kon-  thu  £bioint(« 
naed  tit  Afatlliuu-'s  Ouspvl  only  [Irvii.  i.  2G,  iiu 
11,  7;  JfluflcU  //.  K  iii.  27;  Epiph.  liter,  xxx. 
sec,  3] ;  the  Coriuthians  only  Si.  Mutlliew 
[Kpipb.  liar.  xxviiL  5  mid  xxx.  3,  14;  Philiuft 
J/itr.  xxxvi.] ;  the  Cerdoiiiunfi  only  St.  Luke, 
and  that  mutilAted  [Paeudo-Tfert,  xvi.] ;  tlie 
TbeoduLiana  n-jtjctwl  St.  John's  Goepol,  if  Epi- 
ptuinius  is  to  bo  crciliteil,  for  ho  nfliliAtoa  thorn  to 
the  Alogi,  bavipg  defined  the  Alagi  by  that  very 
ny«ction  [Hter.  liv.];  the  Jfarciouites  used  only 
KU  Luko  [Iittn.  iii.  II,  fi;  Tert.  AJv.  Mart.  iv. 
&].  Tliese  autborities  stren^^'thcn  each  other,  par- 
ticuUrly  with  regard  to  Cerdo  and  JMarcion.  In 
n^jjy  to  thorn  Liudner  urges,  with  regard  to  the 
Kbkmites,  that  St.  John  is  quoted  iu  the  Clumon' 
tjoo  Uomilies.  To  which  wo  answer,  fhat  the 
jiracticQ  of  tbo  writer  of  the  Iloinilif-a  cannot  set 
aside  the  evidence  of  the  toi:cU!  of  thu  Ebiouitva 
in  gonend.  It  follows  only  Ibnt  in  this  respect 
tbo  writer  did  not  faithfully  rt-preeenl  the  school  to 
which  he  belonged  [Ijtrdner,  Credih.  xxix.  6}.  With 
rcgaid  to  the  Ceriiithians  il  is  said  \IIi»t.  of  Tier. 
IT.  6]  that  Philaster's  evidence  is  not  eupportud 
by  Qthont  and  needs  not  to  be  much  minded,  and 
tlut  Epipbauius  aiguea  n^aitml  Ceriutbiis  from 
SU  Johji's  Goepel,  which  implies  Uiat  CcriDtbus 
nspocted  it  Pliiloster  is  suppoited  by  Epi- 
fJunuos,  and  £|nphuinitB,  writing  not  iu  inimodiuto 
eootrorersy  with  CennthuB,  but  for  the  benojit 
of  thci  Church  at  large,  quotes  that  which  the 
Cfaaivb  received.  Tliat  Mftrcion  rejected  St 
John  could  not  of  coursa  be  denied.  Lardner 
thinks  that  in  Uiis  itapect  ho  went  beyond  Cerdo 
\tIiHt.  o/  Ucr.  ix.  4].  liut  the  close  reaeniblnnce 
of  the  doctrinea  of  Cenlo  and  Marcion,  vi\i\x  the 
t*<K:ht?>g  of  C«nlo,  that  ibe  God  {m>claimed  by 
tbo  law  and  the  prophets  was  not  the  Father  of 
oar  LonI  Jesus  Christ,  makes  it  far  more  probable 
that  the  erklence  of  Psvudo-TertuUiou  is  correct 
[Iren.  L  27;  liippol-  Hef.  vii.  25;  x.  l.'i].  And 
if  the  appendix  to  the  De  fra^er.  Hatrei.  is  a 
ttanshitiDU  of  Hipjiolytus'  early  work,  Ha  authority 
is  high.  It  being  thus  proved  thnt  there  were 
oartain  sectA  which  rHJevte<l  8t  John's  GoapL'I, 
there  is  do  reason  to  doubt  Epi{>haiiius'  statement 
that  Tbeodotus  followed  them  in  this  as  he  did 
in  the  loaiu  feature  of  their  doctrine.  His  argu- 
ment from  a  passage  in  St  Jubn  was  only  an 
"arjjumentuni  ad  honiincra,"  <lrawtt  from  a  book 
which  his  opponents  bt'Iievoil. 

Epiphanins  goes  on  to  stato  tlial  the  Alo^i  at- 
tributed not  only  tlic  Apocalyiise,  bnt  St  John's 
wriiinga  generally,  to  Cerinthns.  If  this  state- 
ment beaccepled,  it  can  only  be  said,  that  "some 
theory  was  neceasary  to  account  for  the  origin  of 
the  Gospel,  and  as  one  of  the  A[Kistle*8  wiitinga 
bad  already  been  assigned  to  Cerinthns,  this  was 
placet!  in  tbo  earoo  categoiy,  in  spite  of  its 
doctrinal  chariicter"  [Westcott,  on  Out  Cannn, 
liut   it  is  far  : 


p.  3081. 


mora  likely  tliat  with 


riiilnstcr  we  Erbould  limit  iJie  ataien-.ent  to  tho 
Apocalypse. 

In  the  case  of  those  Bccta.  from  the  Cerintbians 
downwiirds,  which  rejw;ted  St.  John's  Gospel, 
tluit  rejuction  was  an  almost  nocessory  cunsequence 
of  their  doctrine,  and  was  not  much  counidL-Kd 
in  and  for  it»el£  Itut  when  the  nyection  of  llio 
Gospel  was  used  in  opposition  to  other  doclrinvs 
or  practices,  it  lK?came  in  itself  more  noticeable. 
It  camo  forward  into  the  front  of  controveray. 
This  was  tho  case  when,  in  opposition  to  tho  pro- 
tonsiona  of  tbe  Jtfoiitinists,  it  was  urged  that  the 
foiuili  Goepel  was  spurious.  It  whs  the  con- 
sideration of  tliis  uonti-oversy  that  led  Epiplianius 
to  give  &  diatinctivo  name  to  those  who  rejectwd 
tho  GoepoL  Ailcr  describing  the  Muntanists 
and  allied  sects,  ho  prvxjeeds  to  the  new  heresy  of 
the  Alogi.  That  the  Montaiiists  were  met  by  an 
assertion  uf  the  spnriuusue^s  of  the  fourth  Gosiiel, 
is  noticed  by  Irontcus  [iii.  1 1,  iJ].  Tho  pajwage  has 
been  variously  iiiter]>retod,  and  is  as  foUo^vs : 
"  Alii  vero  ut  donum  Spiritus  frustreutur,  quod 
in  novissimia  tcmporibua  secu-ndnm  placituui 
Fatris  vfTuHum  cjjt  In  bumaiium  genus,  illHiii 
Hpeciem  uon  admittunt,  quse  est  aecuiiduni 
Johiinnis  EvangoIJuui,  in  qua  Fancletum  sc  iiii«- 
snrura  iJominuR  promisit ;  aed  simnl  et  Evan- 
gelium,  et  propbeticum  repellunt  Spiritam.  Iu- 
feliccs  vcrc,  qui  pscudo-pruphct«o  qmdcm  esse 
volunt,  proplietiai  vero  gratiam  rttpellunt  ah 
Ecclcsia :  similia  pntieut^'S  hii?,  qui  propter  cua 
qui  in  hypocrisi  veniimt  etinnj  a  fratmm  com- 
nmnicationc  bo  abstinent"  Here  the  compacison 
niado  with  those  who  abstain  from  truo  com- 
munion in  onlvr  to  avoid  hypocritical  communi- 
cants, shews  tluit  lliey  who  refused  the  grace  of 
prophecy  did  so  to  avoid  false  prophets.  Cons** 
queutly  we  must  adopt  Giosoler's  correction 
[Cumpenfl.  L  p.  150],  and  read  "qui  paeudo- 
]troplietn8  quidem  esse  volunt"  They  declare 
their  opponents  to  Ih*  false  prophets,  and  thrust 
away  fnmt  the  Church  tho  grace  of  pruphccy. 
The  passage  written  when  Irenaius  was  favour- 
able, as  Meander  remarks,  to  the  preteui>ions  of 
Montunus,  is  to  be  referred  to  those  afterwards 
called  AIogL 

To  interpret  the  passi^  of  the  Montaniets  baa 
three  ditliculties.  It  accuser  them  of  a  purpose 
of  frustrating  the  gilfls  of  the  Spirit,  when  they 
wcro  claiming  tho  fulness  of  those  gifts ;  it  makea 
thorn  say  that  thoy  wish  to  bo  falsa  prophets  (if 
the  wonJs  are  taken  ironically,  irony  requires  that 
wo  should  say,  ''they  wish  forsooth  iti  lie  true 
prophets  ") ;  and  it  entirely  mars  tbo  pertinency  of 
the  closing  comparison.  Tliat  at  the  tijuo  IrenA-iis 
wrote  [about  A.D.  1851  he  should  have  regarded 
the  Montanist  prclensiuns  favonmbly  is  nothing 
wonderful.  Many  did  fo ;  and  at  a  later  time 
the  Bishop  of  Rome,  probably  Victor,  was  on  tbo 
point  of  a<linilUng  the  Montanisls  to  hia  com- 
munion.     [M0XT.\NI8Ta.] 

Turning  to  Epiplianius,  wo  find  a  passage  on 
tbo  same  subject  [//«r.  li.  cap.  33].  He  ii 
speaking  of  those  who  rejected  the  Apocalypse, 
and  who  objected  that  tbcru  exislied  no  church  at 
Thyalim;  and  ho  meets  them  by  arguing  that 
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the  state  of  Tliyatira  is  n  fulGlmont  of  St.  Jolin's 
prophecy:  "'Ki'rjticijfraiTwi'  y^p  rotrrtov  iKturt 
Kai  TWi*  Kori  *i*pvyai  [of  fitf],  SiVij*'  Xvkwv 
ipTra^fXVTt^v  Tas  Stiii-oi'o?  twi'  aKcpaiwv  iriirrwi/, 
/Acn'fvtynav  tjji-  jroorov  jtoAic  et?  ri^c  auruf 
oTpco-iv,  oi  T<  [oi  Si]  ci|ii%l'/i<coi  t^v  "AiroKtiAi'^if 

TOV  koyOV  TOVTOV  tis  ttVOT/JOXTJl' KttT    (Ktil'OV  Kai|K>l7 

«nrTpoTnJowo."  Tlio  words  iu  brackets  aro  correc- 
tions adopto«l  by  Gieeoliir.  If  wo  folhnv  tbo  un- 
(■orruct&l  text,  as  it  xtands  in  Ochler'a  edition,  it 
imist  ho  concluded  that  at  Thyatira  tha  Alogi  and 
tlia  MonUinitita  juincd  forces.  2for  is  thcro  any 
(liiHciilty  in  suppofiing  this;  for  Hippolj-tDS, 
T^TJting  from  Ihirty-Iive  to  forty  years  later  Uian 
Ireuarua,  tells  us  th«t  a  bmiiph  of  the  Montonists 
ndoptwl  KoiJtmn  tenets  [Hi'/ftt.  viii.  12].  Aa 
Noetians  it  would  bo  uutund  to  them  to  tvjuct 
the  fourth  Gospi-l.  and  iw  MonlanifiL'!,  who  cliiiinprl 
the  Paraclete  excliiaively  to  thtTmselvpa,  it  would 
suit  Ihcui  to  reject  the  Goejiel  which  expressly 
prmnisGS  the  Paraclete  to  the  Apostles.  The 
cornxtiona  adopted  by  Giuseler  shew  Iho  parties, 
ns  before,  in  oppositiiin.  Aci^oniing  to  the  tfxt 
which  the  reader  choose.?,  wLU  probably  be  hia 
eoncloaion,  whether  the  Montanista  of  Thyatira 
were  of  the  Noctian  branch  or  of  the  elder  sl'jck. 

The  use  of  the  word  oAoyo?  in  controversy 
with  the  Arians  should  be  noticed.  [See  Athan. 
Do  Dwrct.  Nie.  Sijn.  sec.  1 C ;  Ornt.  i  Omt. 
Arinn.  Rec.  19  and  24.]  Upon  the  lirst  of  these 
jvassagea  Uewnian  romarhs,  ''This  is  a  frequent 
nrgumont  in  the  controversy,  riz.  that  to  deprive 
the  Father  of  His  Son  or  substantial  Word 
(Aoyos)  is  OS  great  a  sacrilege  as  to  deny  His 
reason  (Aoyo?),  from  which  the  Son  receivea  His 
nanic."  Thus  [Omt.  i.  sec.  14]  Athnn.isins  says, 
"  Imputing  to  God'a  Nature  au  absence  of  His 
WonI  {aKoyiav,  or  imitioiwlily),  they  are  moat 
irreligious  "  [vid.  see.  19,  fin.  24.  Sdcet  Treai- 
iotifi,  i.  p.  251. 

AMAUilCIANS.  A  scliool  of  medi;eval 
Pantheist*!,  who  followed  the  opinions  of  Amalrie 
i)f  liona,  or  Amaury  of  BeniS  {so  called  from  his 
native  town  in  the  dioc£-stj  of  Charlros),  a  theo- 
logian and  dialectician  of  Paris,  in  the  end  of  the 
twelfth  and  the  beginning  of  the  thirteenth 
ccntur}'.  AmcUric  attracted  many  to  his  lectures, 
irt  which  lie  taught  simple  PimtheJBm,  that  "all 
things  are  one,  that  is  God ;  that  ail  matter  pro- 
(^eetled  originally  from  God,  and  will  return  to 
Uim."  From  this  platform  he  advanced  to  the 
denial  of  many  doctrines  of  the  Church,  and 
among  other  strange  opinions  taught  that  the 
Father  was  incarnate  in  Abmhaiu.  tlio  Sun  in  the 
Blessed  Virgin,  and  the  Holy  Ghost  in  onrselves 
[Martene,  77ies.  Anerd.  iv.  163].  The  opinions 
fif  Amalrie  were  cnndemned  by  the  Univentity  of 
Paris  in  the  >ear  1304,  and  ho  was  expelled  from 
nlhce.  He  appealed  personally  to  Pope  Innocent 
III.,  but  in  1207  the  sentence  of  the  University- 
was  confirmed,  and  Amalrie  returned  to  Paris  by 
order  of  the  Pope,  to  rejmnt  hia  hereaiea.  In 
1209  Amalrie  died  of  grief,  ten  of  his  followers 
were  bnmed  aa  heretics  by  order  of  another 
council  of  Paris,  and  their  leader's  own  remains 
vere  exhumed,  bnmed,  and  the  ashes  scattered 
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to  the  wiutU.  Tho  fourth  Lateran  Council  [a.d. 
121  ii]  conHrmcd  the  sentence  parsed  aguinnt  his 
heresies.     [Paktdeisu.    David  of  Disant.] 

AilBROSIANS.  Tho  followers  of  a  French 
Anabaptist  named  Ambrose,  who  about  I^.W 
profes&ed  to  Iiavo  special  Divine  revelations  far 
transcending  Holy  Scripture  in  value.  They 
called  ihemseh-es  "  Pneurnatiques,"  or  Spirituals. 

AMMONIANS,  Tliis  nmno  lias  soraetiuuw 
been  used  to  designate  the  school  of  Amnionius 
Saocas,  the  founder  of  Neo-Platonism  in  tha 
second  century.     [NBO-PLATONisTe.     Mystics.] 

AMSDORFIAKS.  The  party  of  Nicolas  Ams- 
dorf  in  tho  "Majoristic  eontroversy"  [a.b.  1652- 
4],  a  bittflr  dispute  between  George  Major,  a 
l.uthemn  divine  of  Wittenberg,  and  Amsdnrf, 
who  was  Lutheran  bisliop  of  Naumburg,  respecting 
tho  efficacy  of  good  works  to  Ralvation.  Amsdorf 
was  a  strong  supporter  of  Luther,  and  he  is  ac- 
cused of  going  so  far  in  adopting  his  leader's  Soli- 
fidianism,  as  to  have  maintained  that  good  works 
arc  a  hindrance  to  salvation.  Tho  coutrov«r8y 
was  hmught  to  a  close  by  the  "  Formula  of  Con- 
curd"  drawn  up  between  the  two  parties  at 
Bergen,  a-D.  1577. 

AMYRALDI^TS.  A  school  of  Calviniste 
who  followed  tlie  opinions  of  Moses  Amyrant,  a 
distingiushed  French  Protestant  Professor  of 
Divinity  at  Sanmur,  from  A.r.  IG33  to  a.i>.  1G64. 
Amyraut  was  a  man  of  much  learning,  and  full 
of  an  anxious  d<!sirc  to  promote  union  among  tbo 
Cftlvinists,  and  between  the  Calviniste  and  tho 
Church.  After  the  failure  of  an  attempt  made 
by  order  of  Cardinal  Rieheliou  to  promote  the 
liUter,  Amyraut  turned  his  studies  towards  a  re- 
conciliation of  tho  endless  disputes  about  predes* 
tination  and  grace  in  bis  own  sect,  lla  main- 
tained that  God  wishes  tho  salvation  of  all  men, 
that  none  aro  excluded  from  salvation  by  any 
Ilivine  decree,  that  none  can  be  saved  except 
llirough  belief  in  Christ ;  but  that  God  gives  all 
power  to  believe,  and  it  is  only  through  men's  own 
default  that  thoy  aro  not  saved.  Those  who 
adopted  tJiesB  opinions  were  called  "  Hypothetical 
Universal ists,"  and  they  spread  very  widely  among 
the  French  and  Swiss  Protestants  in,  perhaps,  a 
more  developed  form  of  Uuiversalism  tlmn  that 
actually  taught  by  Amyraut.  [Mosheim,  Ecd. 
Hiit  iii.  358,  StubW  ed.] 

AN^AB.'lpTIST.S[cEri— ^aTmY"^].  Tliisnamfl 
Tvas  given  at  the  Reformation  to  a  iiody  of  oxtre mo 
utiti.fiacerdotalisU  which  came  In  the  surface  in 
the  nnrth-west  of  Germany,  in  Holland,  and  in 
•Switzerhind,  cont-amporaneonaly  with  the  move- 
ment headed  by  Lutln?r  in  Germany^  and  by 
iiwingli  in  Switzerland.  Some  of  them  also 
emigratetl  from  Holland  to  England  about  a.d. 
1525,  and  formed  tho  nucleus  of  a  sect  which 
gave  the  government  of  the  eouutrj  great  trouble 
for  many  years  afterwards. 

It  is  not  at  all  clear  how  re-baptisni  (an  ancient 
heretical  custom  of  tho  Novatians,  the  Donatists, 
and  the  Eunomians)  came  to  be  reganied  aa  so 
distinctive  a  characteristic  of  these  unti-sacor- 
dotalista,  that  they  should  he  colietl  Anabaptists^ 
or  Ec-baptizcra,  for  thcj  very  commonly  (if  not 
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universally)  ropuiliatcil  the  doctrine  ofoBrLonl's 
Iiimrnation,  and  hold  other  equally  eonspicuoiia 
hi-n^ftiefu  lint  it  \%  protiable  that  thfiir  custom  nf 
rWptbim  was  enforced  upon  tlieir  adli(.<rent8  in 

}-%  very  strict  and  ostentfltious  manner,  and  that 
it  thus  formed  the  most  nolorioun  part  of  th^ir 
Bvatem.     They  wure,  in  reality,  tho  Keformation 

I  desceiidftnt*  of  those  many  mediaeval  anti-.sw^or- 
dotaiixtii  who  went  by  tho  nanies  of  Albior.v»rr, 
BoGuMiLEst,  Hkneucians,  Pktkobrusians,  &C.  ; 
«Dd  among  all  such  soct«  thoro  was  a  more  or 

[lest  developmi  antipathy  Ui  infant  baptutni  [ITa- 
genbach,  Hi«f..  of  Doct.  iL  65,  Clark's  transl.], 
which  was  likely  to  lead  eventually  to  Anabap- 
tidm.  In  the  later  part  of  the  aixteonth  century, 
in  Germany,  and  in  the  following  century  in 
England,  the  more  sober  seels  of  tho  Mbxnoh- 
TTBS  and  the  BAPTiSTfi  originated  among  tho 
jVnabaptistit  of  the  two  comitrioii,  and  gradually 
8UfH'r«edcd  them. 

The  earliest  historical  notice  of  the  Anabaptists 

'as  ft  sect  is  in  ansocialion  with  certain  religious 
imd  civil  disturbances,  originating  with  tho 
'•  prophctA  of  Zwickau,"  which  began  in  the  year 
15iJl,  and  culminated  in  a  ficn-^  ci^Tl  war. 
[ZwKTKAU  Pbopucts.]  Tho  leader  of  these 
"prophets"  was  Thomas  Miinzor,  tho  Lutheran 
jiastor  of  Zwickmi,  who  had  read  the  works  of 
the  mystic  Tauler  so  exclusively,  that  tho  dreamy 
mysticism  of  tho  master  hnd  Lunicd  tho  disciple 
into    a    wild    fanatic.       Miinzer  was    deposed 

,  from  \u»  poet  at  Zwickau,  and  after  a  vain  at- 

.  tempi  to  win  support  in  Holicmiu.  betook  him- 
self to  Altstidt  in  Thiiringia,  where  he  pro- 
pagated his  tenets  for  two  yeara.  Those  tenets 
were:  [1]  that  the  true  Wnnl  of  God  is  not 
Holy  Scripture,  but  an  internal  inispiration ;  2] 
that  the  baptism  of  infants  is  unlawful ;  3] 
that  there  nuist  bo  n  visible  kingdom  of  Chnst 
upon  earth  ;  and  [4]  that  in  the  kingdom  of 
Christ  all  must  be  equal,  and  must  enjoy  a  com- 
munity of  goods.  At  Altstiult,  Miinzer  estab- 
lished a  league  for  the  fonnntion  of  this  new 
theocnicy,  and  summoning  the  nobles  to  co-op©- 
rate  with  him,  he  threatened  them  with  civil  war 
if  they  refused  to  do  so.  He  was  not,  at  prpsent, 
bowevcr,  strong  enough  to  carry  out  his  tlireats, 
Mid  being  compelled  lo  withdraw  from  Altstndt 
in  1fi24,  he  ventDred  upon  a  new  seftlemimt  at 
WalHshut,  on  the  horvlers  of  Switwrlnnd ;  Zwingli, 
lirebel,  Stunipf,  Ilubmeycr,  Hottinger,  nnd  others 
of  tho  Zurich  reformers,  Wing  olrc-ndy  in  corre- 
sp«indftnce  with  him.  Fmrn  Wald.slmt  tho  prin- 
dplea  of  Miinzer  quickly  spread  through  some  of 
the  Swiss  Cfuitous,  especially  tho&u  of  Zurich  and 
St.  GoU ;  the  fanaticieim  of  \m  followers  begin- 
nii^  to  grow  very  extreme,  ono  of  them,  luuiied 
Thomas  Schugger,  for  example,  cutting  otf  the 
of  his  brother  Lcouord  under  the  pretence 
tt  he  w.TS  inspired  to  do  so.     Zwingli  endea- 

[Tonrod  to  stem  the  tide  of  fanaticism  by  a  work 
linst  Anabaptism,  and  Bullingcr  was  equally 
against  the  fanatics  ;  but  llnbmeyer,  Gre- 
and  others  of  the  early  Swi?a  "Keformers" 
in  their  lot  with  them  entirely;  while  the 
UnJlarianSf  Hetser  and  iJenck,  found  natural  aUies 
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among  those  who  denied  (as  they  seem  to  hava 
done  from  the  first)  tho  Incarnation  of  onr  Lord. 

At  this  crisis  the  long  impending  rebellion  of 
the  peasantry  against  the  nobility  broke  out  in 
■Southern  Grruiuny,  and  in  a  shurt  time  spread 
through  S^vabi.i,  Kmnwni.i,  and  Alsace,  This 
rebellion,  commonly  known  as  "  The  Peas.inta* 
War,"  was  provoktxl  by  the  tyrannical  and  extor- 
tionate h.ibits  of  the  feudal  nobility,  and  was  so 
far  mixed  up  with  religion,  that  of  twelve  articles 
in  which  the  |>easaul4  slated  their  grievances,  the 
lirst  was  a  claim  to  appoint  and  depose  their  own 
pastors,  while  the  second  was  a  demand  for  mora 
equitable  collection  of  tithes  by  the  lay-apprt>- 
priators  who  had  taken  possession  of  them.  The 
peasants  appealed  to  Luther,  who  partly  recog- 
nised tho  justice  of  their  complaints,  but  at  the 
same  time  severely  condemne^l  their  rebellion. 
To  the  opponents  of  the  peasantry  ho  wrote  that 
tho  latter  had  incurred  the  guilt  of  dreadful  sin 
of  three  kiuils  againftt  God  and  man,  for  which 
they  deserved  death  in  body  and  soul  many  times 
over ;  for  tlioy  had  broken  their  allegiance,  had 
plundered  religious  houses  and  castles,  and  had 
cloaked  their  doings  with  the  Gospel.  "  There- 
fore, dear  masters,"  he  continues,  '*  come  hither 
to  deliver,  hither  to  the  rescue ;  have  pily  on  the 
poor  folk,  stab,  smite,  throttle,  who  cnn  ;  and  if 
you  perish  in  the  work  it  will  be  a  blessed  death, 
K  belter  than  which  you  will  never  accomplish  " 
[Luther's  Work*,  xri.  91,  Walch's  ed.  1737-53]. 

But  if  the  communism  of  these  ill-used  serfs 
had  no  charms  fi;r  Luther,  it  soon  found  a  B\ip- 
porter,  ond  they  a  loader,  in  Miinzer.  Early  in 
the  year  1525  ho  returned  to  Thuringia,  and  ro- 
t>stQhli6bcd  his  parcHly  of  a  thciwracy  irt  a  mure 
formidable  shape  than  ever  at  Miihlharson,  a 
town  which  liad  been  warned  against  him  by 
Lntlier  in  a  letter  written  eo  long  previously  us 
August  1.^21.  Ilere  Im  headed  a  fierce  rebellion 
in  the  character  of  a  prophet,  signing  himself 
**  Miinzer,  with  tho  sword  of  Gideon."  His  ex- 
hortations to  the  labouring  classes  were  as  savage 
as  tlint  of  Luther  to  the  nobles  :  "  Let  not  your 
sword  cool  in  blood,"  he  wrote  to  the  miners  of 
Mansfeld,  "On!  on!  on!  while  ye  have  the  day; 
God  goes  before  you"  [Luther's  Works,  Walch's 
cd.  xvi.  1 50].  In  his  subsequent  confession 
under  t*>rture  [ibirf.  157],  he  said  that  "he  had 
stirred  up  this  rebellion  in  oixler  to  bring  Chris- 
tendom to  an  e«:|uality,  and  that  the  nobles  nnd 
gentry  who  would  not  stjind  by  the  Gospel,  and 
join  hi.-?  league  when  invited  to  do  no  in  a 
brotherly  manner,  should  be  punished  and  put 
to  dcatli.  Tlie  first  principle  of  the  league  was 
to  have  all  things  common,  and  whatsoever  duke, 
(.ount,  or  lonl  would  not  consent  to  this,  should 
be  beheaded  or  hung."  The  rebellion  was  crushed 
nt  the  battle  of  rmnkenhauson,  ou  May  1 H,  1 525, 
by  an  army  under  the  command  of  the  Kloctor  of 
Saxony,  the  Landgrave  of  Ilesse,  and  the  Duka 
of  lirunswick  ;  Miinwr  and  his  subordimite  lend- 
ers, Pfeifer  and  others,  being  taken  and  after- 
wards executed,  vast  numbeis  of  the  people  also 
being  slain. 

For  a  time  the  Anabaptists  were  snppressed  aa 
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an  orgouizeil  body,  tlinti^U  a  vast  nuubet  of  per^ 
eons  atill  lit'ld  thu  ophiioiiB  of  Muiizer,  and  were 
pwidy  even  to  die  for  the  mninterianco  of  them 
wliou  persecuted  by  tbcir  Luthemn  oppoucnta, 
The  sect,  liowever,  gmdually  ivguined.  its  alrcngth, 
until  the  new  thoncracy  waa  once  moru  e^Liiltliidieil 
at  Sfiinster  in  AVcstphali:!  uiiic  years  after  lliu 
dtath  of  Miiiizcr.  This  final  etniggle  of  Ana- 
baptist cotutniiniHm  viTts  beaded  by  a  tailor  of 
Leyden  named  John  Iiockbuhl.  MiinHtvr  bud 
becnrae  a  Btronghold  of  the  sect  under  its  Luthi-niu 
iuini«tcr,  Ileruard  Tiothmann,  and  two  of  tho 
burjjhura  uauied  Krt'vhliuK  and  Kuippcrdolling. 
These  liad  become  allies  of  Juhn  Matl]n.'i,  origin- 
ally a  baker,  but  estabUshtd  at  J[aarlem  as  a 
bishop  by  ^[clchior  HonhmiJii,  who  had  in  some 
degree  fillM  thi>  place  of  Mlinzor  as  loader  of  the 
Mctk  Bockhold,  Matthei,  and  GernnI  KipiKii- 
btoeck,  a  bookbinder  of  Anist^'rdajn,  orgnuized  »n 
insurrection  at  Miinst^rfor  the  aaine  purpose  as 
that  which  jrUiuLT  hud  in  view,  tiie  faiiiiutirju 
of  a  theocnttic  kingdom.  Tli^-y  eoon  gained  piw- 
aesaion  of  the  city,  and  proposed  to  carry  thoir 
j)la]i8  tftill  furlhtr  by  the  dcslmcliun  of  Leydon. 
Bat  befoTK  Ibis  could  be  efTecttid  Miinstor  woa 
besieged  by  the  Count  of  Waldeck,  its  temporal 
lord  and  olsii  ila  bishop,  in  a  sortie  against 
whoso  forces  Matthei  wan  blain.  Aftur  the  death 
of  Matthei,  the  tailor  liockhold  i^-as  crowned  king 
of  the  *'  Now  Jerusaleni,"  under  the  title  of  John 
of  Lcydon,  the  churches  veie  destroyed,  and  for 
twelve  months  the  city  was  a  scene  of  fanatic 
lawlesanees  and  rc^-olting  profligacy,  carried  on 
tinder  the  name  of  religion.  Miiuelor  was  taken 
on  June  24th,  1535,  and  in  the  foHowing  January 
the  dissolution  of  the  nuw  "  Kiiigduoi "  was  com- 
pleted by  tlie  cruel  torture  and  execution  of  its 
*'Kiiig,"  whose  body  was  for  many  years  after- 
wards hung  in  chains  i»s  a  warning  to  tlio  citizens 
from  the  stecplo  of  St.  Lambert's  Chundi. 

MeanwhUe,  however,  this  primary  idea  of  tha 
Analmplista  had  travelletl  to  Amstcnlani,  Deven- 
ter,  and  Wesol,  three  towns  which  John  of  Loy- 
deu  claimed  as  given  him  by  Gud,  and  to  which 
he  had  sent  some  of  his  fanatic  partizans  as 
apostloB  of  Bwiition.  The  leader  of  these  at 
Amsterdam  was  Van  Geelen,  who  fonned  a  con- 
spiracy among  his  converts  to  take  the  city  out  of 
the  hands  of  the  magistrates,  and  establiBh  tha 
iww  kingdom  tliere  also.  The  insurrection  which 
he  raised  M-as  quickly  suppressed,  and  its  Ifaders 
put  to  death.  A  similar  i-csult  fuUuwed  iu  other 
jiorts  of  Holland,  whoro  like  atteuipts  vmxv.  niailf, 
and  thenceforth  the  eouliuentd,  Anabaptists 
ceased  from  tlieir  endeavours  to  establij»h  their 
principles  by  \iolence  and  rebellion.  In  the 
year  1537,  Sfenno  became  their  leader  and  hrad, 
and  they  subsidini  into  a  peaceable,  though  still 
A  fimatical  sect  [MoNONriES.  lUvinisTs],  whoso 
distinctive  tenet  was  that  of  adult  baptism. 
( Luther's  TTw-Jte,  Walch's  ed.  voL  xviL  Zwingli's 
JClenehus  eonJra  CatabapHiftas,  1527.  UulUnger's 
Von  thin  uriverKhampten,  ^  Leeren  der  $dleg»- 
gandten  Widrrtovffem,  1531.  Sliobera  L^m 
SAri/Ien  mid  Lchren  T.  Alunzerg,  1795.  Schliia- 
eelberg's  Catalog.  Hareficorum,  lib.  xii,  Scido- 
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man's  Munzer,  1842,  Brandt's  Hiet.  of  Rffurmor 
Hon,  i.  2.1 

In  lilngland  the  AnalmptiKts  are  not  distinctly 

traceable  >>eforB  the  year  1534,  although  much 
eimiltu-ity  is  to  be  observwl  between  their  princi- 
ples and  UioAG  of  sectarians  spoken  of  by  tha 
bishops  iu  1529  as  "certain  ai.HX'tUitcs,  friars, 
monks,  lewd  priests,  bankrupt  nirrchants,  vaga- 
bonds, and  lewd  idle  fdlowa  of  corrupt  intent," 
who  "have  embracetl  the  abumiuable  and 
erroneous  opinions  lau-Iv  sprung  in  Cternianv" 
[Fronde's  i/ut/.  af  EngX  211].  In  a.u.  1534, 
however,  a  royal  pri>clamatiou  was  issued,  ia 
which  it  is  Raiid  that  many  strangers  are  oome 
into  this  realm,  who,  altiiough  they  were  baptized 
in  their  infancy,  yet  have,  in  contempt  of  the 
Holy  Sacrament  of  liaptism,  rebaptized  them- 
selves. They  are  onlered  to  dup!u*t  out  of  the 
renlm  in  twelve  days,  under  pain  of  death 
[Wilkins*  dmcil.  iJL  779].  liut  they  were  pn>- 
babty  refugees  from  the  Xetherlundx,  and  the 
prttfijiect  of  di'ftUi  at  home  was  cvt-n  jnoro  itiiuii- 
nent  than  it  was  in  Knglnnd.  Certain  it  ta  that 
Cro]uwell  has  left  a  memonmdum  In  his  pocket- 
hook,  *' First,  touching  the  Anabaptists,  and 
what  the  king  will  do  with  them"  [Ellis'  Oruj. 
Lett.  IL  ii.  120]  ;  and  tliat  nineteen  men  and 
nix  women  (idl  iniriiigniiit^  frum  llollaiid),  who 
were  examinuii  in  .St.  I'aul's  on  May  25tlt.  1535, 
and  BubsetjuenUy  burned  as  heretics,  two  in 
Sniithlield  and  the  rest  iu  several  country  towns, 
ap|tear  to  be  those  referred  to  by  liini  [vStow'a 
Chron.  p.  571]. 

Fre&h  immigrations  of  the  sect  must  havo 
taken  place  after  this,  fi'ir  on  Octtiber  Ist,  1538, 
Archbishop  Cmum^-r  and  otiicrs  received  a  com- 
mission from  the  Crown  to  lake  stringent  mca- 
suiea  for  their  suppression  [AVilkins'  Cmicil.  iii. 
830].  The  result  was  that  a  set  uf  Injmictioiis 
wt?re  issue'l  iu  the  year  1531t,  restraiiiing  the  im- 
]>urla,tiun  of  books,  and  cundemiiitig  the  opinions 
of  the  Aaabnptials  \ihiii.  8471.  A  few  months 
afterwania,  also  ;ui  Act  of  I'arliament  was  posseil 
[32  Hen,  AT  IT.  cap.  49],  granting  a  general 
panlon  to  all  the  King's  subjt'cts^  except  those 
who  said  "that  infants  ought  not  to  bo  baptized, 
and  if  tbey  wei-e  baptized  that  tliey  ought  to  he 
ro-baptized  when  they  came  to  lawful  age,"  and 
some  who  hold  other  opinions,  including  those 
who  say  "that  Christ  twok  no  bodUy  substance 
of  our  Biesfied  Lady."  Snme  of  the  unfortunate 
people  recante'l,  and  bore  faggots  in  token  of 
their  recantation;  but  others  were  burned  liko 
their  predocossora  [Stow's  Chron.  p.  57U  ;  Lati- 
mer's Sermfms,  t  144,  ed.  1824].  They  seem, 
however,  to  have  gone  on  increasing  in  nnmbcn;. 
On  June  25th,  1549,  Honjier  writes  from  Londiin 
to  ISuUinger :  "  The  AnaK-iptiati*  Hock  to  the  place, 
and  give  mo  much  trouble  with  their  opinltms 
respecting  the  Incarnation  of  the  LoM  :  for  they 
duny  altogether  that  Christ  was  born  of  the 
Virgin  Marv  according  to  the  flesh"  [Parker 
Soc  Orig.  Lett.  65].  At  a  later  date,  June  21>th, 
1550,  the  eame  writer  says  that  Kent  and  Essex 
ore  "  troubled  with  the  frenzy  of  the  Anabaptists 
more   than   any  other  pnrt   of   the   kingdom' 


[ibitL  87]-  A  year  lator  Muriin  Mtcronins 
wiitea  bom  London  to  Bulltnger,  that  the  same 
Heretics  *'  are  uow  bcginniii)^  to  slmko  our 
cliurclies  with  greater  violouco  tliaii  ever,  as  tli«y 
dtmy  the  CoucepUou  of  Olirist  by  the  VirRiu" 

Ii'Wt/.  574]:  and,  niennwhilo,  tlie  Act  of  1510 
lod  been  re-tinocted  agittuiit  them  by  tht;  Pjulia- 
nicait  of  Edwttni  VL  in  1549  [3  &  4  Edw.  VI. 
ch.  24]. 

The  Analtapti^ts  are  said  by  Bishop  Jowol,  in 
a  letter  to  Pelur  Martyr,  dutod'Nov.  GlU,  1560,  to 
have  "sprung  np  like  mufili rooms  in  the  darkness 
ftnd  unhappy  night  of  the  M;irian  timca"  [Jewel's 
Workf,  iv.  1  :J40,  Puck.  Soc.  cd.J.  In  tliu  sanio  y wir 
iJUhop  (Jriudal  received  an  tmririymoiis  letter, 
i^bicJi  he  supposed  lo  ba  written  by  Adriim 
Ilumstod  [AuuuMSTs],  usking  that  they  might 
Iwvo  the  ft\M<  cx&TcAm  nf  tiioir  rL^iigicin  ;  but  their 
petition  wus  not  gmuteJ,  and  iti^t'ead  the  Queeu 
issued  a  pixiclumation,  ord-.-ring  idl  to  depart  the 
n^a]m  witliin  twonty-ono  days.  In  April  1573,  a 
li-tler  was  a<ldn3!ised  to  "  the  Dutch  Chui-cli"  in 
I^udon  by  the  Privy  Council,  rcbukiny  tbem  fur 
eoviDg  discord  among  English  peopla,  when  thoy 
rrplied  tlinl  Uiey  liml  only  four  Ktig1i.sh  persona 
in  their  congregation,  and  that  oil  four  had  come 
from  abroad  [.Strype'a  ^»n.  Jicf.  iv.  520],  But 
on  I'jister  Day  1575,  a  private  conventicle  of 
them  was  discovered  near  Aldersgate  Bar,  and 
Iwenty-sitven  weie  apprehended.  "Of  these,  four 
raeanted  the  following  errors:  [I]  That  Christ 
took  not  llt>t*h  of  thu  HubKUiiicu  ut  the  Yir);iii  ] 
f  2|  that  infantfl  bom  of  f;iithful  parents  ought  to 
be  re-buplized ;  [3]  that  no  Christian  man  ought 
tu  be  a  magistrate;  [4]  that  it  is  not  lawful  for 
a  Christian  man  to  take  an  o.ith.  But  otiiers 
refusing  to  abjure,  eleven  of  them  (all  Dutchmt'ii) 
were  condemned  iu  the  Oonustory  of  ^t  raul's 
to  be  burnt,  nine  of  whom  vera  banished,  and 
two  suServd  the  extremity  of  the  fire  iu  Smith- 
field,  July  22nd,  1575,  viz.  John  Wiclmacker  and 
Headrick  Ter  Woort"  [Neale's  HUt  of  Pitrit  i. 
340,  e<L  1732 ;  Strype^s  Ann.  He/,  iii  564,  cd. 
1824].  These  were  the  last  Anabnptists  who 
were  execatcd  for  their  henwy  in  England,  one 
named  Edward  Wighlmuu  (who  u-as  condemned 
for  Analuiptism  among  other  errors  shortly  after 
BurUioloraew  Li:ignto  bad  been  burned  for  Arian- 
iam  in  1611)  being  imprieoned  far  life  in  Newgate 
IU  a  more  humane  mode  of  pnnishraent 

It  seems  almost  certmn  tliut  the  Aiuthaptisls, 
who  were  tfana  so  severely  dwlt  witli  in  England, 

were  part  of  the  very  dangerous  Cemiiin  sect 
which  had  been  founded  by  Munzer  and  Eock- 
hold :  and  that,  in  the  originally  understood  senao 
of  tbu  luunc,  there  were  never  rnnny  Kjiglish 
Aniibaptiste,  Their  opposition  to  infant  baptism, 
their  pmctioo  of  ro-baplizing  adulte,  were  in- 
herited by  the  Baptist  itectn,  who  have  not  unfre- 
t)aeutly  been  called  Anabaptists.  Bui  there  is 
no  etwcntial  biatorica)  conneetion  botwcen  the 
earlier  and  the  later  sects,  and  tliouglt  the  designa- 
tion "Baptists"  is  less  distinctive  tlinn  that  of 

'  Anabaptiats,"  historical  clearness  favours  its 
ritwt     Baptists.] 

ANT>R0KICIANS.    a  temporary  name  given 
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to  the  Akgelita,  from  Andronicus,  bishop  of  the 
sect  about  A. a  GIA. 

AXGELIC  BliOTilEKS.  A  Dutch  com- 
miinity  of  theosopMc  I'ietists  founded  by  Goor^o 
Gichtel,  who  died  at  Amsterdam  in  the  year 
1710.  nioy  assumoil  their  name  from  a  belief 
that  they  had  alre.idy  attained  the  purity  of  that 
state  in  which  the  angels  of  God  are,  neither 
marrying  nor  giving  iu  innrriago.  Gichlel  left 
behind  him  a  work  entitlwl  Theo^ipkia  Practiea^ 
which  was  published  at  Leyden  in  six  Tolumes  in 
1722. 

AXGELICI.  A  sect  of  tliis  name  is  mentioned 
by  Epiplionius,  hut  ho  states  that  he  knows 
nothing  about  thom  except  the  name,  and  can 
only  conjecture  that  they  were  so  called  either 
because  they  believed  the  world  to  have  been 
created  by  angels  (as  the  OnostiiM  liclieved),  or 
bocaase  they  claimed  to  be  so  pure  as  to  be  already 
03  the  angels  of  God,  or  that  they  took  their 
name  from  a  country  called  Anj^elina  which  lay 
beyond  Mesopotamia  [Epiph.  ilcer.  Ix.].  St. 
Augustine  names  the  sect  on  the  authority  of 
EpiphaniiiB,  adding,  tliat  tliey  wore  worshippers 
of  angels  [Aug.  //or,  xxxix.].  If  there  ever  was 
a  sect  bearing  this  name  it  ^vaa  probably  obscure 
and  local,  or  Epiphauius  would  have  been  able  to 
say  something  more  respecting  it.  But  as 
Angelolatnr  wixs  known  even  in.  the  time  of  tlia 
Apostles  [Col.  ii.  18],  and  when  fifrbidden  by 
the  35th  canon  of  Urn  Council  of  I.Aodicsia  is 
H|Hjkeu  of  OS  being  wtrried  on  in  private  con- 
venticles, there  is  much  pri!l»abiUty  lh.it  the 
fforehippers  of  angels  were  called  Angu'licL 

AXGKLICy.  An  Anabaptist  sect  in  Silesia 
n.nd  Jiobemia  a&tnmed  this  name  about  A.D.  1596. 
[Sianda,  Lcxic.  Po/twi.] 

ANGELIT/E.  A  name  assumed  by  the 
Alexandrian  Jacoliitcs  from  the  first  church  of 
their  sect,  erected  a.d.  540,  and  called  the 
Angelium,  The  ecclesiastical  historian  liice- 
jihorua  accuses  them  of  holding  tritheistio 
"pinions  [XicepU.  Ht^tt.  Ecch  xviii.  40];  but  it 
is  probable  that  the  name  AngeJiiiu  was  given  to 
other  sects  of  the  Monoj>hysitea  iududing  the 
TRiraEiTES. 

ANGLICANS.  This  designation  has  been 
given  of  lute  years  to  that  seciiun  of  tlie  High 
Church  school  in  the  Church  of  England  whu.so 
theology  and  ritual  customs  are  principally  formed 
on  thuso  of  the  seventeenth  century  divines.  The 
school  may  be  called  that  of  Andrewes  and  l-iuil ; 
and  inherits  some  of  that  narrowness  and  want 
of  sympathy  by  which  the  soventeenth  centviry 
divines  werti  characterized  in  their  dealings  with 
foreign  churclics  and  with  dissenters  at  home. 

ANGLO-CALVtNISTS.  A  controversial  de- 
signation applied  to  the  Church  of  Englond  in 
ignorance  of  its  true  principles  by  Komanist  theo- 
logians. Thus  Sianda  writes :  "  Anglo-Cftlviniani 
a  I'uritanis,  cxtcrisque  Reformatis  ditl'erunt,  turn 
in  discipUna,  turn  in  dogniatibus ;  Ep)sco|}alum 
onim  ohiincm  odmittunt  .  .  ,  Christi  tro- 
]ih;i:um,  Crucem  scilicet,  non  solum  honorant,  scd 
ejus  eiguum  t>acramcntiB,  et  iu  prluiis  baptismo 
adhibent   .  .   .   Anglo-Calviniani  Episcopi  auos 
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hiilQent  Cancellarios,  Archiiliaconos,  Docanoe, 
Calhe^Iralea  Ecclesins,  in  qiiibns  mint  Canonici, 
Bon  lV»I>fimlarii,  qui  Matutinaa  ac  Vespertiiias 
precea  celebrant,  it,'nota  et  hit-c  omnia  ca'tcria 
Calviiitetis.  Liturgiam  etinm  sno  ritn  cftleliraiit 
dielnia  sacria,  et  in  cadem  Litanias  diebua  Mer- 
curii  et  Veneris  recitant  .  .  .  et  in  fmictioni- 
Iias  suia  oUenndis  siiperpelliceo  utnnhir/'  Ac. 
^ianda,  Lexicon  Polemicum,  g.  v.  PubitaSi]. 
Tha  aesocialiuii  of  Calvin's  Ilam(^,  authority,  nntl 
doctrine,  with  Iho  Cbupch  of  England  is  wholly 
iinjustifkblo  by  the  facta  of  history  or  by  the 
formularies  of  Uic  Church,  but  the  "  Low  Church" 
school  hftvc  (lone  mnch  to  earn  for  thenisclvcs 
the  name  wrongly  Riven  to  the  Cliurch  of  Eng- 
land by  foroinn  writers. 

ANGI.O-CATHOLICfi.  A  name  aomoHniPa 
assumed,  by  members  of  the  Church  of  England 
an  a  protection  against  their  common  clas&ihcA- 
tion  with  scctariana  under  lbs  word  *'  Protestant." 
It  is  inteiiilcd  aa  a  designation  that  shall  express 
the  claim  of  Knglifih  Churchmen  to  be  regarded 
as  members  of  the  Catholic  Church  at  large 
(whether  in  tlio  Eastern  or  the  Western  world) 
aobject  to  those  distinctive  Diarka  which  char- 
octcrizo  them  as  an  ecclesiastical  tribe  or  family. 

ANGLOiiOMANISTS.  A  modem  appcila- 
tion   given    to    the    English    sect    of    ItoUAN 

CATDOLICg. 

"ANIMALES."  A  name  of  reproach  used 
towards  those  who  believed  in  the  Jiesurreclion 
of  tho  Body  by  an  early  aect  who  had  perverted 
the  doctrine  of  Origen  into  a  belief  in  a  mere 
spiritual  rBsuacitatioD,  'Hicm  was  never  any  sect 
of  tho  name 

ANXlHlLATiniaSTS.  Those  who  bcHeva 
that  tho  wiclicd  will,  sooner  or  later  after  death, 
ceaae  to  exiat  altogether. 

ANOMIANS.     [Anti.vomuss.] 

ANOAKEAKS.  Tho  principal  sect  of  tho 
Arians,  which  toolc  ita  name  from  its  distinctive 
dogma,  that  the  Second  Person  in  the  Holy 
Trinity  is  eiaentially  or  substantially  different 
laro^wios]  from  the  First  Person.  This  sect  uf 
herctica  originated  at  Anlioch  about  a.d.  350, 
forming  a  parly  headed  first  by  Aiitioa  and  sub- 
sequently by  Eunoroins  his  B£v^ret.ary,  and  being 
designated  al.w  after  the  names  of  tlieso  two 
loaders,  [Aetians.  Eukomuxs.]  They  were 
not,  however,  in  reality,  a  now  aect  ao  much  aa 
strict  Ariana  of  tho  old  school  who  were  develop- 
ing the  principle  of  their  first  leailar  in  it3  logical 
form,  in  DpiH)9ition  to  the  SEUi-ARtA^a,  who 
dared  not  face  tho  full  nrguniontativo  conso- 
quences  of  the  Arian  dogma.  Hence  they  were 
also  called  Exucontiaj-:^  with  reference  to  the 
original  aUtement  of  Arius  himself  that  there 
was  a  time  when  tho  Son  of  God  had  no  exis- 
tence, while  the  Father  waa  acknowledged  to 
have  existed  eternally. 

Aflor  tho  Nicone  Council  [a-D.  325]  the  party 
of  strict  Arians  rapidly  contracted  in  numbers, 
and  the  Scmi-Ariaua  became  the  life  of  the  move- 
ment which  Anns  had  atarteil.  They  wora  also 
the  Coxirt  party,  and  upon  the  deatli  of  tho 
Emporor  Constantino  in  A.D.  337  were  openly 
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supporte<l  against  tho  Catholics  by  his  son 
and  successor  Conatanlius.  ITiey  endeavoured, 
like  all  Court  parties,  to  hush  up  all  differences 
between  tho  Arians  and  the  Church  by  a  niidille 
cnnrae  in  M"hich  the  extroino  statemeuta  of  their 
founder  should  be  supi^rcssed,  and  a  broader  line 
taken  which  might  bo  hoped  to  comprehend 
largo  numlxirs  of  tho  orthodox  ua  well  aa  them- 
selves. Tho  Anonuean  luovcuieul  under  Aiilius 
and  Eunomius  was  an  int«llectual  recoil  against 
thia  theological  compromise,  but  althongh  it  gave 
some  tniuble  to  tho  Semi-Ariau  leadere,  it  never 
attracted  largo  numbers,  tlie  majority  of  the 
Arian  sect  still  preferring  the  loss  definite,  and 
BO  ap[mrently  more  safe,  lino  which  had  l>e«n 
struck  out  by  Eusebius  and  his  friends.  Tho 
AnomoMina  were  also  a  purely  int«lloctnal  party, 
rejucting  all  mystery,  feuliug,  and  moral  discip- 
lm<\  from  religion,  aurl  professing  to  rest  it  aolely 
on  dogmatic  reason — that  ia,  on  a  kind  of  mecha- 
nical logic,  a  system  which  was  not  likely  to 
secure  fdlEowers  among  the  multitude.  ITma 
KunomiuB  denied  that  there  was  anything  in 
J^iviuo  things  which  was  beyond  human  under- 
standing. "If,"  he  wrote,  "some  men's  miuda 
are  so  obtuse  that  it  is  beyond  their  power  to 
comprehend  anj-thing,  either  of  that  which  lies 
before  their  feet,  or  of  that  which  is  above  thotr 
heads,  yet  it  would  not  follow  from  thia  that  the 
knowledge  of  true  Being  is  unattainablo  by  all 
tho  rest  of  mankind.  .  .  .  The  minds  of  those 
who  believe  on  the  Lord  should  .  .  .  not  stop 
even  with  the  generation  of  the  Son  of  God. 
They  soar  above  this,  in  striving,  out  of  an 
earnest  desire  for  eternal  life,  to  attAin  to  tho 
Higheat"  [Gregor.  Nyasen.  Orat.  x.  aiiv.  Eunom.]. 
On  this  priuciplo  the  Anomccan  leaders  professed 
to  nnderstand  the  exact  nature  of  tho  Divine 
EasencRj  and  the  exact  manner  in  which  the  Son 
of  God  originally  came  into  existence. 

This  logical  revival  of  normal  Arionism  was 
anpported  by  the  influence  of  Eudoxins,  who  waa 
Bishop  of  Antioch  when  it  first  took  aliapo  in 
the  hands  of  Aetius,  and  afterwards  of  Constanti- 
nople. Ita  principal  opponent  in  tho  first  instance 
waa  Basil  of  Ancyra  in  Galatin,  a  Semi-Arian 
bishop;  but  it  was  afterwarrla  met  by  a  more 
efficient  antagonist,  St.  Gregory  of  Nyaaa.  The 
Semi-Arian  party  at  Court  euduavoured  to  sup- 
preas  it  on  their  usual  policy  of  comprehension, 
and  eot  forth  at  their  partizan  -Synod  of  Sirmium 
[a.d.  357]  a  crewl,  or  statement  of  faith,  which 
iho  Eunomian  party  found  no  dillicully  in  sub- 
acrihing.  Basil  of  Ancjra,  conaidering  this  aa  a 
preliminary  to  tho  triumph  of  tho  Anomuimi^, 
obtaineil  a  very  distinct  exposition  and  con- 
demnation of  their  tenets  at  tho  Synod  of  ^Vncyra 
[a.d.  358] ;  and  this  having  brought  them  pro* 
minently  to  the  notioe  of  the  Emperor  Con- 
stantiiis,  he  determined  to  convene  a  Gcncml 
Council  for  the  puqioae  of  setting  all  difference-S 
at  rcat,  By  tho  influence  of  the  Court  party  under 
tho  leadorahip  of  Utsaciua,  bishop  of  Singidunum 
in  Moeeia,  and  Talens,  bishop  of  Mursa  in  Pan- 
nonia,  the  projected  council  waa  broken  up  inki 
two  parts,  Uie  one  composed  of  Eastern  bishops 
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and  mooUng  at  Sclcucia  in  Sytia,  the  otbet  of 
Weetem  bishopB  and  meeting  ut  Arimiimm  in 
Italy  [a-d.  3o1>].  At  both  thoxe  councils  the 
Auumu^uia  wcro  ultimatclji'  oveqwwered  and  con- 
demiMd  by  the  Semi-AriAn  bifUtops.  To  tliu 
verdict  of  the  Seleuciaa  Council  tho  AnomceaiiB 
opposed  that  of  a  synod  held  by  Ibuir  ally 
Acacius  at  Antioth  [*.».  3G3] ;  but  their  prin- 
ciples received  a  Qnal  and  decisive  blow  at  tho 
second  LKcuuieuicid  Council  hold  ut  CoimtaLii 
nople  [a.d.  3til],  when  tbuy  were  condemned  in 
the  fiist  ainon,  and  by  the  seventh  canon  for- 
bidden to  be  received  into  the  Church  except  by 
orthodox  Baptism.  [AirtAKa.  Arians.  Eu- 
DoxiAKS.  £oNOUiAN8.  Epiplian.  Haer&s.  IxxvL 
Gregor.  Kras.  adv.  E»nom.'\ 

ANSELM,  ST.     [Schoolmen.] 

ANTUliOPOMOEPIUTES.  Those  who  hold 
that  the  Almighty  has  a  itiattiiiul  bcxly  of  human 
shape 

This  error  must  bo  carefully  distLiiguifilied 
from  an  error  held  by  somn  Fathers  of  the  early 
Church,  who,  in  order  to  nmintain  the  true  Being 
and  I'crsouality  of  God,  thought  themselves 
obliged  to  assert  the  existence  of  a  Divine  o-u/ia  or 
Corpus.  They  shnink  from  a  clear  et-ntement  of 
the  inc'jrporeity  of  GoJ,  and  therefore  could  not 
deny  that  tho  fwptfiij  Otav  [Phih  iL  G]  implies 
a  Bhapeor  figure  [seoCjTil.  Alex.  adv.  Anthrop.]. 
Tertulliau  lianalates  it  by ''effigies;"  but  they 
abetiined  from  describing  iU  parts  and  shape, 
and  alruggled,  in  the  use  of  contradictory  terms, 
to  declare  tho  spirituality  of  the  body,  of  the  vufia 
Jffu/iaroi',  without  which  they  tliought  that  the 
Deity  Tvould  bo  reduced  to  an  impersonal  power. 

Tho  error  of  theso  Fathers  must  be  noticed  in 
the  firat  place ;  for  evidently  it  might  be  easily 
developed  into  the  grosser  error  of  Aatliropu- 
morphism,  and  there  aro  indicaUona  that  it  did 
load  to  this  rectdU 

Melito  of  Sanlts,  TerlulUan,  and  Phusbadius 
have  been  charged  with  holding  tluit  God  is  not 
incorporeaL  Of  Tertiillian's  opinions  wo  have  fuJI 
statements.  He  laid  down  the  general  axiom, 
"  Omne  qood  eat  corpus  est  sui  generis.  Nihil  est 
incorponUe  nisi  qnod  non  est"  [TortuJl.  J)a  Came 
Chr.  IIJ.  And  accordingly  he  asked,  "Quisemm 
negabit  Denm  corpus  esse,  etsi  Deus  spiritus  est  t 
Spiritus  enim  corpus  sui  generis  in  sua  effigie  1 " 
[T'ertiUL  adc.  Praz.  7J.  In  the  paragraph  which 
contains  this  passage  "corpus"  is  opposed  to 
^Tacna  et  inanis  res,"  and  "effigies"^  is  the 
translation  of  /wp^ij  in  PhiL  ii  6.  Again  we 
lead,  "  Et  materia  enim  Detis,  secundum  formam 
divinitatis;  innata  scilicet,  et  iufiM^la,  et  letenia" 
[Tertnll.  adv.  Marc.  i.  15];  where  the  wonla 
•*  aecnndimi  formam  divinitatis"  qualify  the  word 
"materia,"  and  refer  it  to  the  very  ovcria  of  the 
Deitj,  declared  in  the  former  passage  to  be 
"spiritns.'*  The  extent  of  this  qualiUcation  is 
Bhewn  by  the  words,  "Deum  immutabikm  et 
informabilom  credi  neceseo  est,  ut  ortemutn" 
[Tertnll.  adp.  I^ax.  271.  Accordingly  Terlullian 
expressly  rejects  Anuuopomorpbism  [TertulL 
Ofte.  Marc,  il  5], 

Augustine  therefore  [Ang.  d€  llmr.  Ixxxvi] 
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declares  that  TertuUian  was  not  held  to  be  horcti' 
cal  fur  tliis  opLuiou,  and  oxplidns  his  meaning. 
*'  I'otuit  propterea  putori  corpus  Deum  dicvre, 
quia  non  est  nihil,  non  est  inanitas,  non  est  cor^ 
poris  vel  atiimo}  qutdltas,  sed  ubique  totus,  et  per 
locorum  spatia  nulla  partitus,  in  suataiueunatura 
atque  substantia  immutabiliter  permanet." 

Gonnndius  classes  Melito  with  Tertulliau,  and 
distinguishes  the  error  be  imputes  to  thorn  from 
ihat  of  Anthropomorphism.  Ho  says  that  we  are 
to  hold  in  the  Ueity  '*  nihil  corportum,  ut  Melito 
et  Tertullianufi:  nihil  corporaliter  elligiatum, 
ut  AuthroiKjmorphus  et  Vadiaiius"  [tiennad.  ih 
Bed.  Dogm.  iv.1  Melito's  book,  lltpi.  ivmoftarov 
Oroii,  is  stated  by  Origen  to  have  been  on  tliis 
subject.  Origcn'a  words  shew,  as  Kouth  observes, 
tliat  those  who  held  with  Melito  defended  his 
opinion  by  the  language  of  Scriptore,  wlm-h  attri- 
bul^a  hudily  members  to  God,  and  speaks  of  God 
appearing  in  human  form.  In  the  alweuce  of 
fuller  information,  tho  iufcreuce  from  tliese  pre- 
misses appears  to  be,  tliat  Melito  advanced  the 
same  opinion  as  Tertuilian,  that  his  followers 
were  passing  into  An  thvo  pernor  pi  asm,  and  that 
Origen,  seeing  the  evil,  opposed  tho  original 
tenet  and  asserted  the  entire  immateriality  of  tlic 
Di%ine  nature,  rhoebadiua  repeats  TertuUian's 
words  [Phocbad.  c<mt.  An'an.  c.  Jut.  in  Uallaudi 
Bihl  v.  255]. 

These  Fathers  then  are  by  no  means  to  be 
charged  with  Anlhropomorphisai ;  hut  it  seems  to 
bo  impossible  to  assort,  however  they  extenuated 
their  doctrino,  that  they  held  tho  substance  or 
owi'a  of  the  Deity  to  bo  entirely  "void  of  cor- 
poreal bulk  and  concretion."  Whence  then  came 
this  notion  1  It  appears  to  have  resulteil  from 
opixfsition  to  tho  Gnostic  conception  of  tho 
Supreme  Iteing,  to  the  notion  of  Bythus,  one 
dwelling  apart  in  tho  tranquillity  of  au  uufuthom- 
able  depth,  the  world  being  made  and  governed 
by  inferior  powers.  Tliia,  whether  avowedly  or 
not,  represented  an  imix^raoual  power.  In  oppo- 
sition to  this  the  doctrine  of  a  Personal  God  ruling 
the  world  was  to  be  maintained,  ^ow  all  tho 
words  which  language  can  8up[,ily  to  denote  tho 
substance  of  Goil  miist  be  metaphorical,  as  tpirit, 
which  is  aerial  matter,  or  negative,  as  incorporeal, 
immattrial.  The  negative  terms  lent  themselves 
more  ready  to  the  conception  which  was  to  be 
opposed;  and  the  metaphorical  terms  wore  iu- 
eiatod  on,  and  interpreted  literally.^  In  the 
Clementine  Homilies  St,  Peter  (tho  idfal  of  ortho- 
doxy according  to  tho  Essonc-Ebionite  school)  is 
accused  by  tjimon  Magus  (tho  impersonation  of 
heresy),  of  maddening  tho  miud  by  the  terrible 
imagoof  tho  shape  of  God.  Simon  Magus  arguee, 
if  God  has  a  form  (/w/>^)  Ilo  most  have  a  shape 
(wX^jaa).  St  Peter  accepts  the  inference,  but 
adds,  His  members  are  for  beauty's  sake,  not  for 
use.  There  is  hero  in  argument  tho  very  misap- 
prelienaion  of  the  term  fiop4''^  which  appears  in 
lertullian's  rendeniig  it  by  *'  effigies  ■"  and  which 
appears  again,  without  TertuUian's  contradiction 
of  the  conclusion  drawn  from  it,  in  Gennadius* 
dosoription  of  Anthropomorphism,  "corporaliter 

*  See  Bentlcy'a  Semark^  cm  Frtethinlnng,  i.  ca^  lOl. 
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effigiaimn."  Mclito's  follov&rs  already  named 
drew  the  aoma  conclusiou.^  Tho  iiiora  ccimmon 
source,  howt^vor,  of  AnlhroponiorpiiiBm  is,  not 
tho  depravation  of  llio  doctiino  of  leanicil  and 
thoughlful  men,  but  tho  grosser  fliitl  niatori;^! 
notions  of  tlm  illit»>ra.te.  The  (JilEculty  of  form- 
ing the  cnnception  of  a  purely  spiritual  per«)niility, 
the  strong  metaphorical  laiijfiiago  of  tho  Hebrew 
Scriptures,  the  carrying  on  that  language  into 
Christianity,  tho  rfiproiluction  of  that  language 
to  the  eye  by  pictures  aiiU  iiimgcs,  inevitably 
occasion  au  Anthropomorpliifim  in  popular  Chris- 
tianity. It  U  belter,  doubtless,  to  Imvu  this  con- 
ception of  a  personal  God  than  to  lose  tho  sense 
of  Ilia  IVraonality ;  but  from  tima  to  lime  tho 
conception,  generally  indistinct,  is  defined  into  it 
settled  dogina.  Such  was  the  case  with  the  fol- 
lowers of  the  Syrian  monk  AudKUF.  [Auiiianh.] 
Of  Audieus  himself  little  '\&  known,  but  hie  fol- 
lowers, ailopting  a  mnnastic  life,  fell  into  Anthro- 
poraorpliisin  ;  and  Epiphaniiw  \Hijsr.  Ixx.]  aii'I 
Theodorct  [///«/.  Eccl.  iv.  10]  state  that  he  was 
the  fiwt  to  intcr]mit  of  ontward  form  tho  imaLio 
of  God  in  which  in;in  is  nisde.  Recluses,  Lruudiii;,' 
over  Scripture  iiuayery,  their  riinds  often  in  an 
unhwiUhy  etnto,  are  peciiliurly  liahlo  to  such  an 
error.^  Tlie  Jiwlhor  of  Pm-dpuHnnhix  namcA  Zfinon, 
a  8}Tian  bishop,  as  a  chief  opponent  of  the 
Audi^us.  Other  umnks  bcsidea  the  Audian  fell 
fironi  the  same  canne  into  the  like  error,  Tliu 
roclusea  of  Egypt  were  for  the  most  part  Anthropo- 
morpliitea  [Socr.  //.  E.  vi  T].  Socrates  notices  this 
umlorthnreignof  ArcadiuflandHonoriua.Tvhenthe 
Anthropomorpliite  conlroversy  was  mixed  up  with 
tho  Origenist  controversy,  and  tho  diecretlitablo 
proooedings  of  Theophilua  of  vUexandi-ia  aflbnled 
moro  mntter  fur  history.  Origen  wna  a  warm 
defender  of  the  incorporeity  of  the  Divine  Nature  ; 
and  those  who  opiwseil  him  in  matters  more 
doubtful  were  led  by  tho  more  spirit  of  contm- 
dtctinn  to  oppose  him  in  this  ]K)inl  too,  wliilu 
Aiiti-OrigentHte  were  often  accused  without  CHUxe 
of  Anthropomorphism.  Such  a  charge  was 
brought  again«t  Eniphaniufi  by  John  of  Jerusalem. 
In  the  year  399,  Theophilua  in  a  paschal  epistle 
denounced  Anthroiwrnori-thism.  The  nionka  who 
hold  that  opinion  roBo  against  hira  ;  ho  pacififd 
ihem,  not  witliout  disslniuUtiun;  conileuinod 
Origen,  ami  uapxI  the  fiiimtiuiAm  of  tho  monks  and 
tlieir  hatred  of  Origen  to  further  bis  own  designs. 
Socrates  states  that  the  controversy  might  have 
been  jmt  to  rest  if  Theophilus  ha^l  nnt  encounigetl 
it,  to  revenge  himself  upon  four  monks  known  as 
the  Long  Brolhere  of  Xitria.  Alwut  the  yoAr 
433  Cyril  of  Alexandri/i  wrote  against  thia 
heresy,  still  previiiliug  lunoug  the  monks  of  Kgy])t. 
After  the  fifth  centiuy,  Anthropomorphism 
appears  only  among  tho  ruder  and  more  ignorunt 
scctinns  of  thi?  Chuirh.  The  teaching  of  Origen 
nnd  other  Fathers  of  the  Church  destroyed  the 
funtlamcntal  miBconccption  by  which  TcrtuJliun 

>  Sec  Boath'a  Bdiq.  Sac,  i.  143 ;  Liebermann,  IttMil. 
TKkA.  ii.  p.  80 ;  r«ir»on"i  Mivor  Tiuol.  Works,  i  il ; 
Prof.  Ligbtroot,  ComvtttiL  m  Philij-p.  hoIp,  p.  I'iS. 

'  Cyrir*  Trratifr  WMtxTsnionwl  l>y  the  rrporls  brought 
faini  of  the  oionka  «f  Moimt  Cnlniuun, 
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and  Melilo  had  given  some  occasion  for  tho  growth 
of  tho  heresy  among  the  more  e<Iuejil«il.  Among 
the  untaught,  the  use  of  pictures  rppresenting  tho 
Father  Himself  in  human  form  lias,  no  doubt, 
caused  an  ujidcrciirrent  of  Anthropomorphic 
opinion  in  tlie  Church,  which  haa  from  time  to 
time  come  to  the  surface,  or  has  been  detcctod  by 
the  vigilance  of  bishops.  Tho  most  prominoufrj 
instance  of  this  wojt  in  the  tenth  c«ntnry,  at) 
Vicenza.  Eatherius,  bishop  of  Verona,  a.d.  939,, 
found  his  dioccso  in  such  ignorance  that  many  of" 
his  priestfi  couM  not  say  tho  crecil,  atul  many 
priests  and  people  believed  the  pictures  they  wero 
accustomed  to  seo  on  the  walls  wei-e  true  repre- 
sentations of  tho  court  of  heaven,  of  tho  forms  of 
angels,  and  of  tho  Most  Hl^h  Himself.  Kntherius 
was  a  reforming  bishop,  and  there  can  be  little 
doubt  that  what,  he  discovered  and  combated  at 
Vicenza  )>iisscd  unnoticed  in  many  other  diocesea 
[Iliit.h Grins'  S^'ntiung  in  D'Ai-Iiery's  Sfncthg  it 
^94-98,  ed.  IC^?].  Anthropomorphism  is  not 
professed  in  any  part  of  Christeudura,  although 
probably  popular  (Christianity  is  mueh  tinged 
with  it.    It  h.15  taken  refuge  among  the  ^formona. 

i!y  tho  rulers  of  the  Church  Anthropomorphiam, 
n»  a  popular  error,  has  been  left  to  the  correctioa 
of  the  clergy.  It  is  a  mi8inter])ret.'»tion  of  tho 
first  article  of  the  creed  to  be  dealt  with  by  in- 
struction, and  not  requiring  tho  anathemas  of 
councils.  It  is  impassible  to  form  a  true  con- 
ception of  spiritual  substance ;  to  bold  tho  posfi- 
bility  of  its  existence  ie  beyond  many  an  untniined 
mind ;  faith,  love,  and  obedience  are  compatible 
with  an  indistinct  notion  that  God  has  an  ethereal 
or  luciform  body ;  "and  there  is  danger  of  driving 
men  into  atheism  if  their  error  on  tliis  point  be 
rud'']y  handled. 

In  a  moro  technically  theological  manner,  An- 
thropomorphism is  denic*!  in  the  decision  that 
the  nature  of  OihI  is  simple.  For  they  who  attri- 
bute any  materiality  to  Ooti  {and  materiality  is 
implied  in  the  notion  of  figure  and  shape),  must 
hold  either  that  the  very  usaenco  of  Deity  is 
material,  or  tliat  thn  nature  of  God  is  compounded 
— that  He  is  Mimi  residing  in  a  corporeal  vehicle. 
The  former  is  the  woist  and  most  extended  form 
of  materialism,  and  itsconwqnenrpfimont  irnpioii-f. 
The.  decision  that  i\m  nature  of  God  is  simple 
denies  the  latter,  aud  with  it  tho  possibility 
of  Anthropomorphism.  Accordingly  Chrysostom 
sums  up  the  argument  in  three  pregnant  words, 
o  yap  0«>s  (IjrAorv  khJ  aj.TwOtro'i  koX  aiT\'jftaTum<i 
[Oe  Ificttmp.  1).  Nni.,  Uom.  iv.]  Tlio  fourth 
Latcran  CuuncU  deterunned  that  in  God  there  is 
"  Una  essentia,  substantia,  sen  natnra  simplex 
omnino."  Whatever  be  the  authority  of  the  fourth 
Ijitcran  Council,  this  is  undoubtedly  a  CnthoHc 
conclusion.  The  furm  (f(o/>0fj)  of  GikI  is  Uisnecea- 
flarj*  attrihiit4^j»,  which  are  logically  distingiiisbaliio 
but  not  sejwunhle  from  His  being  ;  tho  iiunge  nf 
God  is  Itis  Worrl ;  the  image  of  Llio  W'orl  is  tiio 
true  man,*  tho  mind  which  is  m  man,  aiwimilaleil 

•  ClMnens  Wcx.  Protrept.  cop.  x.  p.  82,  ciI.  Klot?. 
Comfnrt*  cnp,  xii.  p.  101,  tlic6fa  toS  Otw  fitif  ifiMuvtun, 
Alitl  for  th«  tti>rv«ruon  <■£  Ihe  ineanitig  given  to  the  truth, 
■R  Cyril,  oar.  AntkrojK  dip.  vi 
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to  the  Divine  'Word  in  the  affocUDUfl  of  Uio 

_    lNTI-ADIAPIIORISTS.     Tlie  rigid  Luther 
^18,  ns  distinguished  from  Iho  Mclanchthon  or 
Interim  party.     [ADUPUoaisTB.] 

AK'riBUkGUliIt.S.  The  tilJe  assiiniwl  by  a 
body  which  sej^uvrixtcd  from  tlie  Associate  Synoil, 
or  beccAsion  Kirk,  in  Scotland,  in  the  year  1740, 
and  which  dorivcd  it«  namo  from  its  meinhere  ub- 
jvetingto  thooalli  iniiwsed  upon  hurgfsses  in  gome 
oorpoiato  towns.  The  statement  of  thtir  views, 
and  of  the  caiue  of  tlie  8C|innition,  will  hu  found 
under  the  h«n<l  ItcnnTiERH,  wlijnh  wasUio  title  l>y 
vhich  the  other  jKirtiun  of  the  dissociated  As- 
•ocutca  wua  hvuu:forwai\I  diatiiigui^hiH.!.  Their 
numtier,  at  the  time  of  Lha  sr.liiAm,  conat^ted  i>f 
twenty-three  mintFlvra  and  elders,  aa  op{>o5iHl  to 
iliirty-twu  on  the  other  pari.  As  if  t!ic  ground  of 
difltfivDce  involvwl  an  artido  of  the  Christian 
faith,  they  iiiinif^tt Lately  i^xcludc-d  from  Chun:h 
fellowship  and  ccmmiini'm  all  wlio  would  not  at 
once  adopt  thuir  view,  and  dtiftosod  and  excom- 
municated all  the  "  Uur^dicr "  miinstfra.  Tlio 
leader  in  their  niovt'iin^tit,  Mr.  Thomas  Mair, 
minister  at  Orwell,  however,  a  few  years  after, 
repentnl  of  the  part  ho  had  taken,  and  was  hini- 
■elf  then  tyected  by  his  Antiburyher  brethren 
**  as  Bu  i.'nx(uoous  person,  for  iniiiiitaining  thut 
Chriit,  in  1IOM6  tetitie,  diiHl  for  all  mankind" 
[Brown's  Riac  and  Prufjrc^  of  iho  Seeejfswu\ 
At  the  time  of  the  separation,  the  teachers  of 
philuAophy  and  divinity  in  the  Associate  Synod 
happened  to  uspunse  tho  Antiliui>;lier  view,  and 
in  eon&c()neiice  most  of  the  stuiionts  went  aloni,' 
with  thf.ni,  which  for  a  time  gave  a  prepondiT- 
auce  in  uumber  of  iinniMcrs  to  their  party.  At 
the  dose  of  the  Lost  century,  the  influence  of  new 
poHiicttl  principles,  derived  from  the  rcvoluliomiry 
Spirit  of  France,  gave  rise  tn  a  di»cDSBion  on  the 
power  amigneil  to  the  civil  magixtmte,  as  to 
nutlAR  of  religion,  in  the  l*resbyteri;m  stjuidanla 
of  doctrine  ;  thu  old  Covi-nantbg  views  wcro 
regarded  as  Um  fitrirt  and  inti'ileront,  and  ua 
Inquiring  miMJitication  to  meet  the  spirit  of  the 
times,  while  the  sanction  given  by  thoni  to  tlio 
principle  of  KBtahliRhmonta  waa  impugned  by 
ftdvoaitea  of  new  Voiuiitarjifun.  Afltr  much 
discuasioD,  a  new  "Testimony,"  or  Declaration  cf 
I'rinciplca,  was  adopted  in  1804,  which  rehxed 
the  Btalemenis  of  the  old  "Twilimouy"  on  thcao 
points.  But  this  i^hango  gave  Hm  to  a  now 
•epontion.  Dr.  Thomas  M'Orie  (the  well-known 
author  of  the  Life  oj  Kh'/x,  &c.,  who  had  at  his 
own  ordination  claimeil  to  sign  tho  Standards 
witli  reserralions,  but  liad  afterwariU  alxuiduncd 
his  jK)utbful  views),  in  company  with  three  other 
Bunislera  (Professor  Archihidd  Urucc,  author  of 
frw  TTtottg/ttg  ott  the  Toleration  of  /'o/wr_v, 
James  Aithen  and  Jamcx  Hog),  established  in 
August  1806  the  **  Constitutional  Associate 
Presbjtory,"  so  named  a«  claiming  to  adhere  "to 
the  tnio  constitution  of  the  iicformcd  Church 
of  Scotland."  This  Ix>dv  was  also  popularly 
called  the  "Old  Light  Antihurghcrs."  It  is 
rcsnsrkablo  tliat  this  obscure  p[irty  of  Scotti^li 
IHseuteiB  weio  strenuous  advocates  for  I>'atioiml 
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Efitabliahmcuts,  and  a  pamphlet  written  by  P( 
M'Crie  in  vindication  of  their  pmceeilings,  isdt 
crihcd  aa  being  xtill  a  verj*  valuable  argument  oi 
the  Vuliinlary  controveray.'  On  May  18lh,  1827, 
they  were  united  with  a  body  which,  wilh  the  won- 
derful power  of  infinite  multijilieation  possessed 
by  sects,  luiii  lieeu  formiMl  in  1820  by  persona 
disaatisfied  with  tho  union  which  then  took 
place  between  the  Burgher  and  Now  Light  Antt- 
burgher  Synods  [liuwiueits],  and  which  was 
called  tho  "  Assnciate  Synod  of  I'rottiaters  ;"  tho 
joint  societies  took  the  name  of  "  Associate  Synod 
of  Original  Sccodcrs."  They  still  number  twenty- 
eight  congregations,  of  which  two  are  in  Ireland; 
in  1838  they  had  thirty-six  congregations.  [J. 
Brown  of  Haddington,  Historical  Account  of  the 
tifce^on^  8th  edit.  1802.  d.  M'Kerrow,  Hint. 
of  the  Serejmion.  Tlioroas  M'Crie,  Life  of  Dr. 
M'Crie,  1840.  Buuoni'Jia.  Secbssion.J 
ANTI-CALVl.MSTS.  [Aiuiiniasb.] 
ANTIDICOJ[ARIANITES.  Tho  imme  given 
to  some  hert.'lic9  who  appearfd  in  Arahiu,  liome, 
nnd  elsewhere,  in  tho  Inttor  part  of  the  ftuirth  cen- 
tury. By  SL  Augusliim  they  are  called  jVntiJi- 
comariUv,  nnd  they  are  flp<»k<m  cif  iiUo  as  Anti- 
maritca  and  Anlimnrians.  Tho  prin«?iplc  of  tho 
heresy  is  embfKlied  in  tho  wori,  "Opposers  of 
Mary."  They  denied  the  pK-rpt'tuul  virginity  ef 
the  Blessed  Virgin  Alary,  maintaining  thnt  she 
was  the  natural  mother  of  tliose  who  are  lu  tho 
Guspyls  c]dled  the  brellircn  of  tho  Ixml.  Tho 
name  was  revived  f^ir  a  short  iwriiKi  in  the  15th 
ceutiirj*,  in  regard  to  the  controversy  of  the  Im- 
maculate Conception  of  tho  Virgin.  "  Aiiam  pra;- 
tercfl  AntiniaritJe  noAtri  (quos  co  nomine  nuncu- 
pamus,  quod  synceiiasinuc  puritati  BeatH!  Muriiu 
sint  conlrarii  ot  oWectarites}  rationem  otlducnnt." 
&C.  [C<mcUium  7?ffj«i7i>;w^,  a.d.  1431.  Bail's  it'uwi- 
vta  Coneiliifnan  Omhium,  Paris.  167?,  i.  512.1 

The«o  views  were  developed  from  the  teaching 
of  Apollinaris ;  but  he  can  hardly  bo  said  to  havo 
originated  the  sect.  E[>iphanius  says  that  tho 
heretics  in  question  claimed  Apoliinaris  ns  their 
founder,  or  at  least  one  of  his  immediate  followers 
[AroLLi.VARiA.Ns],  and  ho  in  part  admits  tho 
clsim,  for  this  seems  tho  meaning  of  tho  last  wonl 
iu  the  following  puwagH  :  4'o(rl  6J,  is  ovw  fnot 
<tfnjTai,  Srt  o-tt'  avrov  rov  Kfttafivrov  'AiroA.Ait'a- 
plov  €^i/^i}Tfit  Q  Aoyo?,  1)  affo  TiVtuv  t«v  avry 
lUfia&j]Tfv/ievii>v  Kai  <i/j.ifn^d.\kio  [Epiph.  Nift. 
Ixxviii.  1],  Tho  cliief  names  that  have  como 
down  to  OS  OS  fiivonring  the  views  of  the  Antidi- 
comariajiites,  arc  Jovinian,  Phoiimis,  Bonosus, 
Ileividins.  The  ilifiercnt  opponenld  of  the 
heresy  have  in  turn  assigned  different  names  fur 

'  Witfi  a  Kimowhut  aJD^ar  scmpnloslty,  the  OM 
Liglit  mrty,  whilw  tdrocatmg  the  iiniun  of  t'liurrh  bihI 
State,  but  Blroiij:ly  resisting  Uio  very  tili^UreAt  appearaaoe 
of  Stntc  intcrftn-Bco  with  si-irinial  tliiii;,^!,  objected  on 
the  lattvr  grciiiii()  to  the  arpoinliiieiit  or  vh^crvsncf,  by 
civil  authority,  of  natiutml  ffixUi  nr  thnukK^vint^A  ;  wliiK', 
oa  the  other  hand,  tlie  New  Uglita,  who  rfpinli^tiil 
Statft  coniirrtion,  iiK-oaaistCDtlr  compU<^  with  iojunc- 
tioti))  of  that  kinil.     AtimiiK  tfiu  BurffherM,  the  dividuJ. 

Enrties  -wi-n  nnore  corbastent,  ami  nmoiig  diRrgi'S 
TQQgbt  Bf^inxt  the  Old  Light  minister  of  that  1>ody  la 
Alwnlccn  in  1800  one  wns,  thnt  hu  r*fu«ed  to  vtecm 
days  appointed  by  Goreimn^Dt. 
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the  originator  of  it,  wbencA  -vsa  boo  Umt  it  &pranj> 
up  rather  as  a  natun)  expansion  of  previons 
heree^ies  tliatt  as  a  imw  ouu.  Thus,  iu  tlio  above 
passage,  Kpiphanius,  writing  against  tho  sect,  «oTa 
AmSiKo/Miptai'iTtuk,  namt-a  Apollinaria  as  iLih 
founder.  St.  Augustine  uttributcs  Hio  error,  m 
the  first  instanc(>,  to  Joviiiian.  t>t,  Jerome,  who 
refutes  the  error  iii  his  book  against  HtilviJiuB, 
not  only  does  not  mcnttou  Joviniiui,  but  iu  his 
works  against  Jo\-iDiaii  himself  he  does  not 
allude  to  this  heresy.  St.  Ambrose  speaks  of  the 
error  aa  uuworthy  of  eeriuus  itrfulatioji,  until  it 
had  found  a  patron  among  tlie  oitler  of  bmliojis. 
"Fuonuit  qui  earn  [Mariam]  negarviil  vtrj^tiem 
perseverasse.  Hoc  tantum  sucrilegium  sUere  jam- 
audum  maluimus:  Bed  quia  causa  yoctvit  in 
medium,  ita  ut  cjud  prulapsiuiiis  ctiani  Episcopua 
arguemtur,  inJemnatum  non  putamua  relinquen- 
iluui"  \pe  Jnsliiuiiatm  Vinjinu,  v.  35].  The 
reference  here  is  to  Bouosus,  a  bi&hop  of  somoloi- 
portant  place  in  Macedonia  r]k>KosiANs] ;  hut  it 
is  clear  that  St  AugusLinu  did  not  connect  this 
biahnp  witli  the  heresy,  for  in  s|>eaking  of 
(Tuviniau's  views,  he  says  that  no  bishop  has 
anywhere  b'cuufuuud  to  fuvour  theui.  The  AiiLi- 
dicuiuJiriauitua  may  thus  be  said  to  be  tniccablu 
from  the  antichristian  Corinthians,  who  osaerted 
that  Jesus  Christ  M'as  the  natural  son  of  Joseph 
and  Miiry;  through  the  intermediate  heresy  of 
Apollitmris,  who  denied  tliat  tho  Christ  was  born 
uf  the  Virgin  Mary,  or  liad  a  reasonable  soul. 
Ur.  Mill  says  of  Uclvidius,  Bunoitua,  and  their 
followers,  that  they  "  had  no  precursors  in  their 
seutiment  respecting  the  Virgin^  but  those  mucli 
worae  and  thorougli  heretics  who  asserted  Jesus 
to  be  tho  eon  of  Joseph  and  Mary"  \The  Ac- 
wunU  of  our  Lortta  Brelhren  in  the  Hew  Tesia- 
ment,  vinJicat<vi  against  tome  recent  Mythicul 
Interpreiers :  The  Clu-iatian  Advocate's  publica- 
tion for  1843]. 

The  earliest  appearance  of  the  seot  in  any 
definite  shape  seems  to  have  l>een  in  Arabia;  it 
was  against  this  that  Epjphuuius  wi-oLu  [v.  a.d. 
367].  At  Rome,  a  few  y&trs  afterwants,  Uel- 
vidius  advanced  these  views  in  a  book  which  was 
answered,  after  some  hesitation,  by  St.  Jerume. 
Still  later  was  the  case  of  Ittmosus.  lie  was 
accused  of  maintaining  that  tho  Blessed  Virgin 
bopo  several  nhiUlreu.  A  Council  at  Capua  was 
held.  [a.d.  389]  to  condemn  iJm.  This  council 
gave  no  decision,  but  referred  the  matter  to  tho 
bishops  of  his  own  province,  who  assomblt-J  tho 
next  year  at  ThcHhalunica,  under  tho  presidency 
of  Anysius,  bishop  of  tliat  see,  and  formally  con- 
demned him.  They  at  the  same  time  recognised 
the  priests  ho  had  ordained.  Tho  third  Council 
of  Milan,  held  the  aame  year  [a.o.  390],  under 
St,  AmbroBO,  gave  a  similar  decision  against 
Joviniau.  "Joviniani  errorea  ....  do  Kfaria 
Doi|iam,  eam  Bcilieet  post  partum  Virginem  esse 
dasiiase  .  .  .  aliuque  dogmata  damnantur."  The 
followers  of  Bouosus  and  Photinus  were  con- 
demned by  Pope  Ueljisius  [a.d.  492496].  Au- 
deutius,  a  Spaitish  bishop  of  the  some  perio^I, 
wrote  i^uinst  Uiom.  The  term,  htivapGivo'i,  ever- 
Vii:giii,  waa  authoritatlTely  applied  to  the  Bleosed 
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Virgin  Mary  at  tho  Geneml  Council  of  Clialcedon 
[a.d.  4S1].  Tho  Lollards,  in  the  fourteenth  cen- 
tury, ore  said  to  have  revived,  the  opinion  that  tlio 
bivthren  of  the  Ijotd  were  sons  of  Bis  mother; 
but  there  is  no  aUusiun  to  this  tenet  in  tho 
articles  charged  against  AVickliffe  at  Blackfriars. 

In  the  controversies  of  the  sixteenth  century, 
the  English  reforuiera  were  often  called  upon  to 
defend  their  belief  in  the  doctrine  of  the  &<iirup. 
6(via,  Their  opponents  argued  thus  ;  •'  It  is 
necessary  to  believe  that  Mary  continued  a  vu-gin 
always.  But  this  is  not  certain  fivm  Scriptures: 
therefore,  some  nece.ssary  things  are  knovrn  from 
aomo  other  source  besides  the  Scripture  "  [Wliit- 
aker's  Dittpaiaiion,  cd.  Parker  Soc.  S39].  Of 
the  divines  M'hu  hail  occasion  to  answer  these 
objections,  "Wliitakor  appears  to  be  tho  only  oufi 
who  went  so  tar  aa  to  treat  it  as  an  open  question 
[ib.].  Bislioji  Latimer  writes  very  stix^ngly  in 
favtjur  of  the  doctrine  [Sermon  at  Grtnistfiorpe, 
i.  105].  And  Cranmer  says  that  the  minor  of 
hi^  opEKjnonta'  syllugitim,  that  tlie  aenrixpOivia  ia 
not  written  in  St^riptnro,  is  false;  and  quotes 
Cyprian  and  Chrysostom,  besides  the  other 
yathcra  uaiuod  above  as  writing  in  its  favour,  aa 
saying  the  doctrine  is  to  be  believed  uf  necessity 
[Cranmor's  Worfi-t,  ii.  60,  Parker  Sac.].  The  most 
exhaustive  modern  treatise  on  the  question  is  that 
of  Dr.  Mill  cited  above.  Uo  gives  [pp.  3U!J-31 1] 
extracts  from  the  principal  divines  of  the  English 
Church.  He  speaks,  too,  of  the  conciliar  condem- 
nation of  tho  opponents  of  tho  doctriuo  as  being 
mild,  not  severe;  shewing  the  difference  of  iiii- 
portance  between  a  necessary  belief  in  the  virginity 
uf  our  I^ord's  mother  at  Ills  birth  aud  a  pious 
hulief  in  her  virginity  atlor,  which,  be  says,  is  in 
exact  agreement  with  the  sentiments  of  our  owu 
divines.  lie  refHtea  a  chain  of  development  of 
the  doctrine  which  Strauss  had  concoivod,  and 
which  was  tlius  stated :  [1]  Opiuiuu  of  con- 
temporaries and  authors  of  genealogies;  Joseph 
and  Mary  married  ;  Jesus  Christ  their  olfspring. 
[2]  Wrilera  of  succeeding  uanativos  held  Joseph 
and  Mary  aJlianced ;  Joseph  not  tho  fnther  of 
Christ,  and,  till  llis  birth,  without  conjugal  rela- 
tions to  Mary.  [3]  Later  writors  suppose  that 
Ji>8oph,  ever  afterwards,  abstained  from  aaaunip- 
tiou  uf  conjugal  righla.  [4]  Epiphanius  aud 
others  proceed  to  iniagine  Joseph  a  decrepit  old 
man,  more  a  guardian  than  a  husband ;  his 
childa-n  those  of  a  former  marriage.  [5]  Virgijiity 
of  oiu'  Lord's  mother  never  destniye^l,  as  held  by 
Chrysostom  and  others.  [6]  View  of  Jerome, 
Mary  aud  Jo^ieph  always  virgin ;  our  Lord's 
brethren  his  cousins.  Dr.  Mill  demonstrates  tho 
iiiaccumcy  of  all  tliis.  Not  one  of  thi.'se,  except 
perliapa  [4],  which  is  ajKKryphal,  and  of  no 
weight  in  tho  argument,  was  gruduaby  evolved 
from  tho  procoding :  [I]  was  never  hnlil  by 
Christians,  save  by  one  denounced  hereliL-al 
party  :  [2],  [3],  and  [5]  always  existed  in  tha 
minds  of  the  more  thoughtful  from  tho  lirst,  and 
[6],  was  not  an  addition,  but  mther  a  condilioa 
iiy  wliicli  the  last  two  were  heltl. 

The  main  arguments  brought  forward  by  the 
Antidicomarionitcs,  and  tho  passages  of  Scrip- 
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tupe  on  which  they  rolled,  together  with  the  best 
rpceived  answers,  are  given  in  tlie  Theological 
Dictionary.  [iiuLviDiANS.  Juvinians.  Luno- 
8UN8.    TirEOU  DiCT.  art.  Peupbtuai.  Virgisitt.] 

ANTINOMLVJJS.  Thoae  who  profess  to  be 
Chruti.1119,  but  rcji-ut  the  moral  law  ou  imiiuo 
gnjuml  of  jiervertpil  Christian  principle.  The 
oppoeitiou  to  the  law  implied  in  the  term  Anti- 
uomiau  is  nut  the  opposition  of  the  Btrnplc  tmus- 
greasor  of  the  law,  but  tho  oppositiim  \s-hich  jnsti- 
ttea  itself  by  alh-gitig  a  sijppu.%d]ib«rtyor  privilege. 

Suiuu  of  the  wumJn^ii  ugiiiust  AutinomianiMu 
in  the  Kew  Testament  speak  of  tlio  evil  as  already 
existing,  and  tltat  iu  no  alight  nieusiiro.  8t. 
Paul  t«lla  the  I'hilippiuns  [iii.  18]  of  tho«e  in 
iither  churches  who  profesBM  apostolic  doctrine, 
but  would  uul  follow  apoiiloiic  exauiplu ;  wUo&e 
god  waa  their  belly,  whose  glory  was  in  their 
abame,  who  minded  earthly  things.  To  bring 
iheMi  within  thu  defluitiou  of  Autinoniians,  as 
distingnialied  from  the  aiiuply  disabcilient,  it  is 
Teqiusite  to  ahew  tliat  they  acti;d  upon  some 
gtuund  of  perverted  Chii*lian  principle.  And 
when  wo  obser\'e  that  St.  Paul  begins  with  a 
warning  against  Judaizcni  [iii.  1-3],  pruceudn  to 
state  that  a  Judaic  trust  in  the  law  is  canialism, 
that  he  has  icnouuccd  all  that  Judaism  hud  to 
offer  for  the  sake  nf  the  righteousneMi  of  faith, 
and  then  presses  hia  own  example  of  the  mode 
in  which  such  righteousness  ia  to  be  attained, 
while  many,  he  points  out,  are  acting  otherwise, 
it  cannot  be  doubted  that  thetw  were  strictly 
Antinomians  who  pervei-ted  liberty  from  the  law 
of  Moses  into  immunity  frum  the  law  of  God. 
There  were  false  tf;ache»  among  the  |>eop]c,  with 
high-sounding  doctrine,  pnjmising  liberty  [2  Pet. 
ii.  I,  18,  19],  deceiving  them  wilh  vaiii  words, 
as  if  G<>d'«  ■wroth  would  not  come  upon  them 
[Epii.  V.  6],  Again,  there  were  those  who,  with 
sume  variation  iu  the  fonu  of  their  tenots,  held 
the  same  error,  and  perverted  St.  Pavd's  doctrine 
by  arguing  that  man  may  do  evil  that  good  may 
c<mie,  and  sin  that  grace  may  abound  [i\om.  ilL 
8,  vi  1].  The  existence  of  Aiitinmnian  parties 
in  the  Church  in  apostolic  times  is  thua  clear. 
The  Church  was  passing  from  the  bondage  of  the 
Uw  throngh  the  intermediate  stage  of  Judaic 
Christianity  into  the  liberty  of  Christ ;  and  the 
wickcdnixB  of  man  would  not  idlow  even  the 
wisdom  of  St.  Paul  to  conduct  the  cliauge  with- 
uut  this  accompanying  evil. 

Itut  it  appc-urs  that  Antinomianism,  pure  and 
simple,  can  hanlly  ho  adopted  as  the  basis  of  a 
sect.  Its  preachers  would  bo  too  evidently 
preachers  of  unrightiiousnefts  to  be  tolerated.  The 
perrewion  of  Christian  principle  on  wluch  it 
rate  ifl  expressed,  or  rather  [*erhaps  veilc»i,  in 
ftreat  swelung  words  of  vanity ;  and  in  tlieeu  is 
placed  the  ostensible  foundation  of  a  schism. 

In  the  first  place,  the  Anliuomian  principle 
connected  itself,  in  the  case  of  tho  Nicolailanca, 
with  that  which  was  then  familiar  to  the  popular 
mind,  tho  introduction  of  immorality  into  reli- 
gious rites,  and  with  the  fanaticism  which  treated 
nnliallowed  works  of  tho  fte«h  as  exponents  of 
spiritual  lore.  [NioouutakhlJ  But  Uus  party  (it 
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can  hardly  perhape  be  properly  called  a  sect)  lasted 
but  a  short  time,  and  wafl  lost  among  the  Gnotstics. 

Several  sects  of  the  latter  were  clearly  Anti- 
nomian.  Lronxus  states  tliiit  the  Gnostics 
imagined  three  divisions  of  men,  the  material, 
(he  animal,  aud  the  spirituoL  Of  tho  maturial 
they  took  no  notice :  they  considered  tho  Cliris- 
tiana  to  bo  the  auimol ;  and  they  themHelves, 
who  had  perfect  knowledge  of  God,  were  the 
spiritual.  "Hence  thuy  prouounco  Ibat^  good 
moml  conduct  ia  necesiiar^*  for  u?,  because  with- 
out it  we  cannot  bo  saved ;  but  tliuy  atlirm,  that 
they  themselves  will  be  unquestionably  saved, 
not  from  moral  conduct,  but  because  they  are  by 
nature  spiritual  i'oros  tho  material  ia  incupablu 
of  partaking  of  salvation,  so,  on  ttm  other  hiind, 
they  think  that  tho  spiritual  is  incapable  of  re- 
ceiving comiption,  wlmtevcr  moral  concluct  they 
may  practise :  for  as  gold,  when  deposited  in 
mud,  does  not  lose  its  beauty,  but  piwirves  itu 
own  nature,  the  mMd  not  being  able  to  ii\jure 
tho  gold,  so  also  Uiey  say  of  themselves,  what- 
ever may  be  the  character  of  their  material 
morality,  that  they  cannot  he  injured  by  it,  nor 
lui^o  their  spiritual  substance.  Hence  the  moat 
perfect  among  them  perform  all  forbidden  tilings 
without  any  stiuplo"  [Ircn.  tif/f.  llmr.  I.  vi. 
2,  3.  See  Burton,  Hnmplon  Led,  note  62, 
p.  W'i  ;  and  Articles  in  this  Diet,  on  Gnostic 
Sects].  The  thirty-second  of  the  heresies  named 
by  St.  Isidore  ia  also  that  of  the  "  Anomiani  qui 
latino  sino  lego  dicuutur"  [laid.  Hisp.  de  Sixr* 
XXX  ii]. 

AVithin  the  Church  the  Antinoniian  principle 
is  traceable  in  the  custom,  which  gave  so  much 
trouble,  aud  caused  so  muiy  cuuciliar  decrees, 
that  of  eiitertaiuiiig  spiritual  sisters.  Tliu  utmost 
which  can  ba  said  for  tliis  custom  is  that  there 
niiiy  have  been  cases  in  which  there  was  no 
blame  beyond  that  of  unseemliuese  and  giving 
offencB,  Few  will  doubt  that  in  t)ie  vast  ma- 
jurity  uf  caHcs  the  inlercourso  was  criminal.  And 
those  who  imlutged  Uiemsolvce  in  that  inter- 
course, under  a  pretence  of  purity,  must  have 
thought  to  justify  themselves  iu  their  own  sight 
by  some  form  of  Antinomian  delusion.  The 
same  custom  passed  into  some  sects  in  the  Middle 
Ages,  u  into  the  A|Kistolici  of  the  twelfth  and 
of  the  thirteenth  centuries.     [AposroLiCALa.] 

Tho  Circumccllions  of  tlio  Bonatist  sect, 
although  they  broke  every  law  of  God  and  man 
with  llie  ciy,  "  For  the  honour  of  God,"  cannot 
properly  be  called  Antinomians.  They  were 
finaticB  (with  a  largo  admixture,  however,  of 
mere  rufBans)  who  liud  persuaded  themselves 
that  God's  cause  was  to  be  upheld  by  brutal 
violence.  AVith  these  may  be  compared  the  lower 
Sections  of  the  English  I'uriUns,  whose  brutality 
failed  to  equal  the  bruWity  of  the  CircumcelUons, 
not  ftvim  a  differerco  of  principle,  but  because 
they  were  not  so  much  sepamted  from  the  better 
men  of  the  sanio  party  as  tho  CircumcelUoni 
were  from  the  Iwtter  men  of  the  Donatists,  and 
because  they  were  in  some  measure  restrained  bj 
tho  rules  of  modern  warfare.  [Dicr.  o/  Xueol., 
PoRiTAKisM.]     Put  the  Independents  (or  at  least 
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not  a  few  of  them)  profeaaed  Antinomian  prin- 
cipleSt  as  will  be  iiieiitionecl  presently. 

Tlio  AnnbaptisU  of  Rfunster  wem  fanatical 
Antinomiiuis ;  Antinomians,  inasmuch  as  tliey 
pcrvcrtud  to  ciirtbly  and  carnal  plcagiire  the 
gloriefl  and  pririlegpa  of  the  mtUtnnial  kiiiydom  ; 
lunatics,  in.  that  they  sought  tu  establi^li  that 
kingdom  presently  by  force.     [Anabaptists,] 

Among  the  Lutherans  a  preacher  of  Anti- 
nomianism  appeared  in  Juhn  Agrieolo.  In  the 
year  1527,  he  maintxiined,  in  opposition  to 
^folanchthon's  Formulary  of  Kcclesiasticol  Visita- 
tion, that  the  law  of  Gad  was  not  to  he  used  lo 
bring  men  to  repentance,  and  that  tho  preaching 
of  the  law  was  no  work  for  a  goapi:!  minister. 
In  1588  he  declared,  in  opprwition  to  Georgo 
Major  of  AVittcnharg,  who  taught  the  necessity 
of  good  works,  that  uuch  teaching  was  no  better 
limn  Q  doctrine  of  devils  wliich  deprived  men 
altogether  of  Christ's  gospeL  During  the  inti:r- 
mediate  time  ilia  teaching  did  not  varj-.  In 
I.'i.'lH,  ha  took  occasion  from  Luther'a  doctrine  to 
"  declaim  against  the  law,  imiint^iing  that  it 
was  neither  lit  to  be  proptwjeil  to  the  poiiplo  as  a 
rule  of  manners,  nor  to  be  need  in  the  Church  as 
a  means  of  instnit^Lion  ;  and  that  the  gospel  alone 
was  to  be  inculcated  and  explained  both  in 
the  churcbea  and  in  the  schools  of  iHarning." 
Mo«heLin,  hia  aimlof^st,  whose  words  we  have 
used,  confewH*  tlnit  the  recantntioa  he  made  when 
picMwl  liy  Luther  waa  nut  sincen-,  and  considers 
Agricola  to  be  chargeable  with  vanity,  preaunip- 
lion,  and  artifice.  Luther's  influence  was  euf- 
licient  to  nuppress  the  sect  during  his  lifetime : 
after  his  death  Agricola  gniiied  eouio  proselytes.^ 

The  foreign  Anabaptists  who  tried  to  seitlo  in 
England  were  of  the  milder  type,  and  free  from 
Antinomian  ism.  Thus  no  mention  of  ttiia  error 
occurs  in  tlie  Recantation  [a.d.  IjTo]  of  the 
Dutch  Aiiuljiipti»l«  discovered  in  Lonthm  [Collier, 
E(x.  Hut.  vi.  p.  643,  ed.  185:2].  But  the  Inde- 
]K-ndents  fell  into  Antinomianism.  They  learnt 
it  from  Jolin  Cotton,  who  in  iJew  England  had 
luldol  tliis  to  his  other  errors,  and  taught  it  to 
Goodwin,  Nye,  and  other  Itaiders  of  the  sect. 
Amoug  their  tenets  were  the  following  :  That  no 
sin  must  trouble  any  chUd  of  God,  because 
trouble  of  consciencu  demuniitnttes  a  man  subject 
to  the  covenant  of  works,  but  a  stninger  to  the 
covenant  of  grace :  that  no  Christian  ia  bound 
to  look  upon  the  law  as  a  rule  of  his  conversa- 
tion :  that  no  Christian  is  to  be  pressed  to  any 
duty   of  holiness.'      [Ikuetes dents.]      Besides 

*  Sett  M.  Jotiurin  Af^'ool&'n  Sehripm  m&jticftal  voU- 
ttOudtg  twrviVAnef,  Altona,  1817.  At  p.  2^9  is  Al- 
ula's reoanUticiu.  Af^ni'^lA  u  not  to  be  charged  with 
tMtTfiag  into  Antino:niin  practice  the  prindrltft  which 
appear  to  ninny  tu  Icul  Ingicallv  to  an  lulowatice  of  rin. 
Me  considered  that  in  Ihc  gnspel  men  were  hnni^lit  under 
a  DMT  morel  neconoray  with  which  the  law  had  no  jkis- 
■iMp  ixinnei'tion, 

•  Si_'o  tho  riiiiauB  tmct  "A  Short  Story  at  tli«  Rise, 
BcigD,  aiid  Kiiin  of  the  Antiiiotainus.  VainiliaU  and 
LtUrtiDM  that  inrectwl  the  rhurches  of  Ifew  England," 
London.  16B2.  By  T.  WrlJe.  Bnxter  writea  of  thia 
p«rly :  "The  Vanisis  (for  I  know  not  br  what  other 
name  to  make  them  known  who  wpra  Sir  ilem-y  Vane'a 
diaciplrs)  first  apmng  up  under  him  in   New  Enfilaod 
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these  ft  party  of  Anlbiomians  appears  to  have  been 
formed  in  the  reign  of  Charles  I.  by  John  Katon, 
curate  of  St.  Catherine-Cole  man,  London,  and, 
after  secession  from  tho  Church,  minister  of 
Wickh  am -Market,  Snlfolk.  He  wrote  The  Dijt- 
fortiry  of  a  vwst  dangerous  Dead  Faith,  1641  ; 
and  The  Honeycomb  of  Frtc  Jwii'ijicnthn  by 
Christ  alone,  1642,  and  was  irapriaoned  for  his 
error.  The  object  of  this  latter  book  was  to  shew 
that  God  does  not,  will  not,  nor  cannot  see  any 
sin  in  any  of  llis  jnsliiicd  chiUiren ;  and  his 
followers  avowed  the  same  tenets  of  Antinomian- 
iam  asa  those  received  by  the  Independents.  They 
were  probably  derived  from  the  same  sonrco.' 

For  the  theological  cmnectiun  of  tliia  heresy, 
with  pcrvcrsiouB  of  prccetliiig  doctrine,  see  the 
DicTioSAnv  fj/TuEOLOGY,  articles  Justification, 

SuLIKiniANISM. 

A_NTIOCH,  SCHOOL  OF.  In  the  first  cen- 
turies of  the  Christian  era,  schools  of  philogophy 
establi.shed  thetnselves  at  Kome,  Alexandria,  and 
Antioch  ;  the  Macedonians  hnving  imiiorted  into 
the  two  latter  cities  the  philosophy  with  the 
language  of  Greece.  In  Antioch  closer  contact 
with  the  Eaet  caused  thft  I'eripatf-tio  philosophy 
to  prevail,  which  tho  oriental  mind  a.'»eimilat«l 
with  greater  ease  ;  as  at  a  later  date  the  Moors  of 
Spain  gave  tfj Europe  its  first  readings  iu  Aristotle.* 
Keo-Platonism  mlwl  paramount  in  the  ftch(x)l3 
of  Alexandria.  Hence  the  theologj*  of  these  two 
cities  had  each  its  distiuctive  cast;  while  the 
Alexandrian  writers  allegorized,  the  school  of 
Antioch  occupied  itself  upon  the  pkin  nicauiiig 
of  the  text,  and  took  a  judicious  course  between 
a  mystical  interpretation  on  tho  one  hand,  and  a 
servile  adherence  to  the  luere  letter  of  Scripture 
on  the  other.  Tho  Syriac  language  also,  with 
which  this  school  stooil  in  close  contact  for  all 
the  ordinary  purposes  of  life,  favoured  a  plain 
grammatical  Hhh  of  hermeneutics,  and  Syriac 
versions  older  tlmn  the  l^tin  Vulgate  gavo  a 
fresh  raclness  to  the  ex{>ositioii8  of  the  Antioch 
school,  lljat  we  loftk  for  in  vain  from  the  Alex- 
andrian divines.  JJotwithsitandiiig theirdiversity, 
a  good  undcr«tandiug  Wfis  always  maintained 
between  the  two  schools,  until  Alexandrian 
lieterodoxy  in  the  Nuatoriau  and  Monophyaito 
period  made  it  no  longer  possible.  Hut  the 
character  of  Antiocliian  philosophy  was  essenti- 
ally sophistical ;  its  principle  waa  sceptieisra. 
Id  an,  evil  hour  the  discusaiona  of  the  philo- 
sophical schools  were  copied  in  tho  catechetical. 
The  most  sacrt-d  subjects  were  argued  pro  and 
con,  and  a  tone  of  indifferentism  was  fostered 
that  could  scarcely  fail  to  affect  prejudicially 
positive  theokigy.     The  two  most  grievous  here- 

when  he  waa  povemor  thcrf.  But  their  notiorw  vfn 
thi^  raw  and  undiKPRtw!.  [Rj-ferenpe  is  made  to  Weldo's 
Ti-act  ami  to  tho  thirtv  Bjonst^niwhifh  Mr*,  llutchinsoii 
the  AutinomJaQ  teacher  brousht  forth  at  vx\v  hirlh.) 
Btr.  Cotton  waa  too  rtivourame  to  them.  Sir  Henry 
V'nne  being  (fovemor,  and  founJ  lo  Im  the  aecret  fnutor 
und  life  of  their  cauKc,  was  fain  to  "teal  away  by  nifjht  and 
t*k«  shipping  for  KiigUnd."  {Life,  by  Svlveitcr.  i.  74-] 

'  Ncole, //ia(«TVo//*riri(an#.  adMiitatW  Eaton  com- 
mitted tome  miKtaktrs  regarding  the  doctrinL-a  of  grace. 
[3e*  'VVoiiir*  i^OuH,  Oxon.  t  ii.] 

*  Mank,  ililanges  d«  Phil.  Jttiw  ei  Ambe,  314. 
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ilocLrine  of  tlie  TriniLj.     The  correlative  term  u 

Unitatiuii;  an  iocarrecl  l«nu,  since  Lhure  can  be 
unity  only  wb«re  there  is  plurality,  and  the  Unity 
of  Uod  requires  the  dintiuclion  of  Penona  ia  Iho 
Godhead. 

The  Anlitrinitarian  principle  in  early  times 
expended  itself  in  produciiiy  l]ie  Sabellian  and 
Arion  heresies  with  their  Bovcral  derived  heresies. 
[MoNARCBiASS.]  lietwoen  tlie  time  of  tlie  dis- 
npjiearauco  of  the  Monarehian  sects  and  liie 
IjegiiminK  of  Iho  sixteenth  century  there  were 
several  liereeies  regarding  the  liature  of  the  God- 
head and  the  Tliree  Divine  Persons.  But  the 
furiiier  ekss,  eueh  iw  tlie  heresies  of  Gilbert  de  1a 
I'ornje,  and  Joachim,  abbot  of  Flora,  which  were 
met  in  the  fourth  Lateran  Council  [.».D.  ISIS],  by 
the  decision  tlmt  the  Nature  of  God  is  simple,  do 
not  touch  the  present  subject.  Again,  the  con- 
Iroversy  in  tlio  ninth  century  between.  Hincmar 
and  Gotteschalc,  regarding  the  words  "Triua 
iJeitaa"  uppear^  to  be  accidentjil,  and  uncnn- 
nectM  wiih  the  progress  of  tliought  in  the 
I'hurch  at  lar^u.  It  is  quit«  otherwise  with  the 
lieresics  attribtited  to  Koscellin  and  Abelard. 
The  scholastic  controversies  belwctui  the  No- 
minAlists  nnd  Kealists  ap|>car  to  be  the  cliief 
origin  of  the  latvr  Antitrinitariau  sects.  KosccUin 
was  the  first  great  Nominalist,  the  anlhoritativt- 
interpreter  if  not  the  author  of  the  system.  Hu 
was  pressed  by  Anselm  with  the  argument  that 
his  prineiples  led  inevitably  to  Trithcism  or 
Monarcliiauism.  "  If  the  tlireo  Persona  are  ono 
thing,  and  not  three  things,  as  distinct  as  three 
nngels  or  three  souls,  though  one  in  will  and 
power,  the  FothtT  and  the  Holy  Ghost  must  have 
been  incamata  with  llie  Son."  This  heretical 
ConcInsioQ  fix)m  the  ^^omiiiiilist  philosophy  was 
attributed  to  iio^cellin  by  John  the  monk  in  a 
letter  to  Anselin,  and  used  by  Aiiselni  (though 
he  admits  all  the  words  may  not  bo  Uoscellin's 
own)  as  the  stalement  agaijist  which  ho  wrote 
his  "3>e  Fide  Trinitatia"  [GiusekT,  Compend. 
iii.  p.  281].  The  eonclusion  npix^red  to  follow 
from  RoBcellin's  preraissea.  "  When  Nominalisni 
became  theology,  the  Tlireo  Pcrsojia  of  tlio 
Trinity  {this  was  the  perpetual  touchstone  of  all 
syatenis),  if  they  were  more  than  three  words, 
wore  individualH,  and  Tritlieisui  iucTitablo " 
[Milman,  Lat  Vh-iM.  iv.  :\^7,  ed.  1867].  It 
apjiears  that  Kcicellin  was  not  able  to  convict 
Anselm  of  a  fallacy  in  this  argument,  for  he 
accepted  the  former  alternative  of  the  dilemma, 
and  averred  that  the  existence  of  three  Gods  might 
"be  asserted  with  truth,  bowevnr  harsh  the  mode 
of  expression  might  be.  Awain,  in  thu  controversy 
between  St.  Bernard  and  the  great  leader  of  tho 
I^oniinaliKts,  Abelanl,  the  jjopukr  outcry  against 
Abelard  was  that  ho  introduced  (hree  Gods.  For 
Trithoiam,  it  is  oiten  said,  he  was  condemned. 
Yet  he  was  distinctly  accused  of  holding  the  old 
Monatohian  principle,  "  that  the  names  of  Father, 
Son,  and  Holy  Ghost  are  improperly  attributed 
to  Goil,  and  that  they  only  describe  the  plenitude 
of  the  SnpremQ  Good."  The  Council  of  Soiasons 
[a.d.  1121],  puzzled  perhajja  by  hisdJaleetics,  and 
unable  to  determine  which  of  the  two  heresies 
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resnlting  (as  it  was  believed)  from  Nominalism 
he  really  held,  look  the  safe  course  of  condemning 
him  fur  publishing  his  book  withont  the  Pope's 
autliority  ;  and  instead  of  enjoining  him  to  recant 
any  one  sjiecilied  here*iy,  compelled  him  to  make 
a  prnfesHJon,  and  to  utt<;r  the  comprehensive 
unuthcmas  of  the  Athanasiun  Creed  [Fleury,  torn. 
xiv.  lib.  Ixviii.  art.  61  j  ^atal.  Alexand.  »ac. 
xii.  diss,  v.  art.  vii] 

The  authority  of  Anselm,  for  a  wliilo,  silence^l 
the  dispute  among  the  tSchoolmen,  but  it  was 
jigain  agitated  with  renewed  vigour  in  the  four- 
teenth century,  and  from  that  time  ostensibly 
divided  tlie  schooU  into  the  two  great  piorties  of 
Xominaliijts  and  Kvolists.  The  Kominalists  were 
the  Itatioiialists  of  the  pre-Keformation  Church, 
and  "scattered  here  and  there  the  seeds  of  scep- 
ticism, of  disbelief,  and  of  speculative  license." 
And  if  Nominalism  was  allowed  by  it*>  professors 
(whether  rightly  or  WTongly)  to  lead  to  the 
dilemma  of  Triiheism  or  Monarcbianism,  we  have, 
in  thoaa  who  rejected  the  former,  a  party  r«yidy 
to  deny  the  divinity  of  the  Saviour  as  soim  aa 
tiie  ]>ressurc  of  the  jiapal  yoke  was  abated. 
*' JtuUitndea  of  freethinkers,  who  had  hitherto 
been  yielding  a  hollow  and  oceasional  compliance 
with  tho  ritual  inaliiutions  of  tlio  Church, 
liegan  to  ventilate  their  theories  more  publicly, 
and  even  went  so  Ikr  as  to  establish  ui<li'pendent 
organizations  with  the  hope  of  leiavuning  the 
whole  of  Western  Christendom"  [Ilardwick,  Hitt. 
of  Hk- form,  p,  37 1 j. 

Antitrinitarinnism  then  appears  to  be,  not  the 
genuine  product  of  the  Kelbnuatinn,  hut  the 
otlbpring  of  a  school  which  hud  existed  in  the 
Cliurr-h  for  centnriea  before  the  Iteformation  was 
dreamt  of.  And  tlie  process  wo  may  fairly  con- 
clude from  Ansclm's  argument  to  have  been  a 
repclition  of  the  process  which  formed  Arianisni 
out  of  Alonarcbianis^ni.  Adopting  the  ^tonorchiiin 
principle  the  rationalists  wore  driven,  tlirough 
tlieir  hon-or  of  Patripassianism,  to  deny  the 
divinity  <>f  tlie  Saviour. 

Zanehiutt,  himself  an  Italiiui,  complained  to 
Bullinger,  when  writing  from  Chiavenno,  in 
which  place  he  whs  miulBler,  of  tho  heterodoxy  of 
his  countrymen  on  these  subjects  j  nnti  xised  to 
(wy,  "  Hispania  (the  birthplace  of  Servetus)  gal- 
lin.ia  peperit,  Italia  fovct  ova,  nos  jam  pipicntea 
puUos  audimiis'  [Hardwick,  ///*/.  iff  liAfonn.  p. 
2S4J.  It  may  he  noticed  too  that  Zanchius,  in 
a  letter  to  Jewel,  speaks  of  his  being  opposed  at 
Chiavenna  by  the  enemies  of  discipline,  with 
whom  the  followers  of  Servetus  united  tlieir  forces 
[ZiirtVA  Letters,  ser.  ii.  p.  Id.'V].  This  may  give 
the  true  composition  of  the  Anlitrinitarian  party 
in  the  sixteentli  century,  Italian  rationalists  and 
malcontents  of  the  Reformation. 

A  preparation  such  as  has  been  described 
appoai-8  to  bo  sufficient  to  account  for  tlie  simul- 
taneous appoaranco  in  diiferent  parta  of  the 
Church  of  teachers  of  Antitrinitarianisni,  and  for 
tho  rapid  sprwMl  of  their  opinions.  Of  these 
teachers,  acting  independently,  John  Denk  was 
one  of  the  earlieist.  He  was  a  rationalistic 
Aiiabai)tiat.    Ue  lield  the  simple  manhood  of  our 
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Lord,  denying  altoguther  the  Atonement,  and 
proiKifiitig  Jo«U8  Clirisb  simply  as  a  patteru  of 
holy  lifrt  in  which  the  eft'ects  nf  (Uvino  lovo  were 
exhibited.  His  doctrines  apreail  in  two  or  thrM 
yean  in  the  Ithinc  districl,  Swilzerlaiid,  t'run- 
conia,  Kuahio,  aiid  Jia  f«p  as  Momvia.  Sorretne 
(liirouf^h  Culviii'H  intcrpusitiou)  is  liettcr  known. 
Jj6wasaSiianiard,bomA.D.  loOi>,ofVilIam;uvuiii 
AmgDU.  From  Tuuluiiw,  whvre  he  woa  stiidyTng 
civil  law,  hti  Weill  lu  R'Uilo  anil  Stnt^burg,  and 
pothiiQseirin  comiininicjitioii  with  the  Jtcformcra. 
lu  11)31  his  book  De  Krrorihua  Trimiutie  viqr 
printed,  and  in  tlic  next  year  also,  at  Hagenau, 
Diato^rrvm  <le  Trinifate  LUtri  Duo.  These 
booka  raised  a  great  tumult  among  the  GL>minTi 
diviziefl,  and,  ciiculating  iu  Italy,  were  muck 
approved  by  many  who  had  thoughts  of  lejiving 
the  Charch  of  Rumc.  In  15'i3  (the  yo.nT  of  his 
execution)  he  pnbli&hcd  at  Vienao  another  book 
of  Antitrinitarinnism,  Vhri&tianiinU  Jiejitifiitin. 
The  circuJalion  of  Sen-elus'  books  in  Italy  leada 
ns  to  the  Italian  movement  regardinj,'  the  poiut 
in  (ineatioD. 

Al  the  same  moment  tliat  Uie  spread  of  Pro* 
testantiam  agitatAil  Cjeminny,  literary  eocictica 
•ssnming  a  retigioiis  culuur  nrotio  in  Italy  [seo 
Itoiike's  History  of  ifie  J-'>ipM,  by  S.  Austin,  i. 
IS-**].  Such  a  society  met  at  Vicenza,  in  the 
government  of  Yeniee,  in  the  ywir  154C,  to  dis- 
coss  not  only  the  discipline  but  the  doctrine  of 
the  Church,  and  particularly  the  doctrine  of  the 
Holy  Trinity.  The  Inquisition  interfered.  Tliree 
luembcis  of  the  society  were  eeiw'd,  the  rest  llpd. 
At  Geneva  they  found  already  fonncd  a  congre- 
gation of  Italian  refugees,  into  which  they  in- 
troduced their  heretical  apoculaLituia.  John 
Valenlinns  GentiHs,  Gcorxo  UluiulralQ,  John 
Paul  Alciatus,  Ladius  Socinufi,  Matthew  Gribaud, 
Were  the  chief  aiU-ocatos  of  the  Antitrinitariau 
doctrines.'  Upon  the  spread  of  these  duetrintis 
the  Italian  Consistory  <lrevr  np,  in  1558,  a 
Blntetncnt  of  tho  orthiwiox  doctrine  of  the 
Holy  Trinity  for  subscription  by  tlielr  members. 
Authorities  dilfer  as  to  the  numbt-r  of  those 
who  aubecnbcd,  and  afterwards  broke  their 
promise  not  to  do  anything  directly  or  indirectly 
la  opposition  to  the  Formula.  The  event  DU- 
deuhtt-illy  was  that  the  heretical  party  was  broken 
Up.     Geutilia,'  after  wandering  in  Dauphin^  and 

1  SMiiaiui  Mitliors  somctiurs  wnt«  m  if  tliia  tocl'-ij 
hM  aod  propagated  definile  Sociniu  priocirileg.  This 
ia  an  oror.  Se*  MoaVi™,  Ilutory,  cent.  xvi.  Iwt.  iit. 
j«rt  il  iv.  7.  Tlifv  iitily  ngrwd  iu  ■  gttitnil  Auti- 
irinitarJAntsni,  and  their  ipecalatioan  t«nnin&ted  Tei? 
■liffefenlly.  See  the  History  .of  Oenliti*  (aiiaied,  in  tlie 
ueott  nule),  p.  23,  tt  ntij. 

•  The  speeific  cliiirgi?  imntni(t  Griitilia  wnB  tliw.  "Tliiit 
aAer  ngbt  ir*»rs'  prep&rBtion  to  attach  the  do<^trinc  of  lh« 
Trinity  he  did  birgin  oppnlj-  to  teach.  Ihat  there  were 
in  tlu  Trinity  tfar««  diAlinii  Spirit^  iliiTrTiiiu  fn<iii  em-h 
other  in  namcrical  rii»eni:«;  niii<iii(;<;t'H'liu'li  (Three  S^iiritfi) 
he  Bckiiowledgei  the  Fitthtr  ouly  to  be  that  inlimte  Ood 
whU'b  we  ooght  to  womliip,  wliirh  ia  I'luiii  hlitn[ilK'niy 
»j;r«iiuil  the  Son."  fScrtilti  wii«  acfUicd,  u  AbeUw  wm, 
vi  holdirtg  uiconsistf-iit  proposhioiu,  one  Uonarchian,  one 
Tnlheistic  It  nn.t  saul  tlint  lie  nffirniod.  that  tlie 
FathiT  alone  is  thiit  t>ue  only  God  eet  forth  to  as  in  the 
Holy  Scnptores;  sod  that  there  are  in  the  Trinity  Three 
Eternal  Rfiirits,  tscli  of  whieh  is  by  Hitnself  God.  The 
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Saroy  and  Kforavia,  was  taken  si  Bcme,  and  put 
to  death,  in  15G6,  for  opposiug  the  doctrine  of 
the  Trinity  in  violation  of  hia  o.ith.  Ijwhus 
Socinus  visited  Poloud,  but  would  not  remain 
there.  He  died  iu  Zurich  in  1562.  Gribaud 
tied  to  Kargije.  in  the  Canton  of  Berne,  and  tlicd 
in  prison.  BUudmta  and  AJciatus  retrestcd  to 
Poland,  whero  the  history  of  l^ociuiauism  centres 
itself. 

Into  Poland  Antitrlnitarianixm  had  already 
been  iutruducod  by  Spirilue  of  Holland  in  the 
year  154<>.  Ladius  Socinus  hod,  at  n.n  euHier 
visit  than  that  muued  above,  ouuvertud  to  his 
opinions  Franeis  Lismain,  the  chaplain  of  the 
t^ueen  of  Sigismnnd  I. :  and  at  a  sjTiod 
held  at  SiKcniinia  in  155G,  the  doctrine  of  the 
Trinity  was,  for  the  first  time,  pnhliuly  opposed 
by  Peter  Gonezius.  This  party  was  much 
strengthened  by  the  arrival,  in  155S,  of  iJlandrata 
and  Akiiitus.  ITioy  were  honoumhly  received 
by  the  Protestants.  Blandrata  gaiut^d  great  in- 
JUicnco,  which  Calvin's  letters  of  waniing  coiJd 
not  overcome.  TJiore  was  a  difference  of  opinion, 
however,  even  at  this  time  (tt  wtdcued  ufter- 
wanis),  some  of  the  |>nrty  allowing  tlie  inimndoiis 
conception  of  our  Lord,  and  that  worship  is  due 
to  Him,  others  denying  both  these  jMiints.  This 
dilTerencc  in  some  measure  checked  tlie  spread  ol 
the  heresy,  ncverthelewi  the  dissensions  between 
the  orthodox  and  the  heretics  increased  so  much, 
tbftt,  in  1565,  Gregory  Paul,  the  minister  of  a 
I'rote-stant  Churc-h  in  Cracow,  petitioned  the 
iStjitcB  assembled  in  council,  to  cause  a  coufcrence 
to  bo  hold  for  full  discussion  of  the  subject.  The 
result  of  the  conference  was,  thut  the  pai-tiea 
which  had  up  to  that  time  met  tcgutlier  iu  synod 
separated,  and  the  Antitrinitarians  formed  a 
separate  society.  Toleration  was  granted  them 
by  the  States  and  the  Emperor,  liaeow  was 
built  for  them  hy  Kiemienius,  I'rinre  of  Podolia, 
and  became  their  chief  settlement ;  but  they  bud 
conventicles  in  all  the  towns  and  villages  of  the 
kingdom,  pnrticularly  in  Cracow,  Pinczow,  and 
Lublin.  Among  them  there  were  nut  a  few 
shades  of  opinion,  but  they  gradually  formwl 
themselves  into  three  parties,  the  followers  of 
Liulius  Sociuus,  and  the  factions  of  Budnsens 
and  FnmoviuR.  TheBocinians  held  a  mimculous 
conception  of  our  Lord,  in  virtue  of  which, 
although  His  Divinity  was  denieJ,  He  is  tlie  Son 
of  God,  and  worship  is  proportionally  due  to  Him. 
These  points  were  denied  by  liudnieus.  His 
principles  appeared  impious  lo  the  main  borly  of 
the  fciocinians,  and  in  1384  ho  was  dc-posed  frnni 
Lis  miniflttrirtl  furicliotis,  and  publiciy  excom- 
miniioated  with  all  his  disciples.  Farno^-ius  was 
nearer  to  the  Arian  tenets,  holding  that  Christ 
had  lieen  craited  by  the  Father  before  the  world. 

Council  of  Soissotts  wiiB  not  well  qualified  to  judfrc 
Alirliinl'A  dnrtrine:  th«  <Uvine8  of  ik>me  were  little 
qunlifieil  lo  jmlgo  Gciitilia.  If  the  history  of  BotiHictua 
Arotiiu  is  to  be  tnti»l«d,  tlii>y  held  that  the  Sod  ia  iiifTi9«it, 
ami  iiiistrtnk  the  suboHitjation  of  thi'  f>on  fur  inft-riority 
of  nature  [A  Sfiirrt  litslory  of  Valrntiiius  Ofnliii*  t}i4 
Trilhcist,  translated,  London  ICliG,  pp.  131,  40-*7. 
The  tranaUlJon  of  this  hiMury  i>rDteas4:a  to  have  be*Q 
made  for  the  benefit  of  Dr.  Sherlock.] 
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But  tils  history  belongs  to  the  article  SooiN- 
IAN8,  which  takes  up  tho  euljjcet  from  tho  tiino 
of  Kaustufl  8ociniis  joining  the  ^ntitrmitariftn. 
body. 

In  the  jear  1563  Blandratn  was  invited  to 
Transylvania  bj  Prince  John  Siytsmund,  Sup- 
ported by  the  favour  uf  the  prince,  and  of  liis 
prime  minister  Petrovitz,  and  after  Si^smurd's 
death  by  the  favour  of  the  Bathori,  ])riuces  of 
TnuisylTania,  ho  boldly  and  succcsafuily  pro- 
pagated his  heresy.  In  thi^  hn  was  asfiii^tcd  by 
Francis  David,  superintendent  of  tho  Reformtxl 
in  Transylvania,  whom  ho  converted  from  Calviii- 
isra.  But  about  the  year  1574,  David  adopted 
the  pnncipltMi  of  BuduEous,  and  separated  fruDi 
Blandrata.  In  1578  Blandrata  invited  Faustus 
ijocinus  to  help  him  in  opposing  David.  David, 
not  yielding  to  argimiont,  waa  Burainoned  before 
tho  Diet,  and  condemned  for  blasphemy.  Ho 
diwd  a  lew  niuutlia  ufttrwarda.  lu  1673  Sociiius 
went  into  Poland,  and  united  the  Antitriul- 
tariauA 

In  no  other  countries  of  the  Continent  wn3 
Antitrinitarianiflm  estnlilifihivl.  The  attempts 
made  to  form  settlements  in  Hnngary  and  Austria 
were  defeated  by  the  opposition  both  of  Catholics 
and  Protestants. 

The  subsequent  History  of  the  Continental 
Sociniana  and  tho  history  of  the  English  sect  aru 
given  in  articles  Socinians,  Dntfarians. 

ANT0SlANinUAN8.  'i'ha  opponents  of 
Osiander's  party.    [Osiakpkians.    Stascarists.] 

AxMiilM,  PRKSBYTFRY  OF.  A  section 
of  the  Irifih  Presbyterians  who  separated  from 
tho  laaiii  body  in  the  year  1750,  from  a  dis- 
iuclinalion  t«  snbBcribe  to  tho  Wejitminster  Con- 
fession of  Fujth.  They  adopted  the  Aiian  or 
"  New  Light  '■  principles,  and,  qb  far  as  the  com- 
plex Qomeoclature  and  Angular  divei:gencie8  of  Ilia 
I^sliytoriuns  can  bu  PxplaintNl  without  Presby- 
terian verbosity,  may  he  identitiodwith  the  Scotch 
aection  known  as  tlio  New  Light  BtittoaERa. 

APELLF.IAXS.     [Apblliamsts.] 

APJlLLLVNISTS.  A  Gnostic  se^t  which 
arose  about  tlio  middle  of  the  second  centurj'  in 
tho  n-iga  of  Antoninus  Pivtf,  or  Marcus  Aurolins 
Antiinidos,  deriving  its  name  from  its  founder 
Apelk'S.  This  heretic  was  originally  a  disciple  of 
Maru-ion,  but  was  expelled  by  the  latter  from  the 
number  of  his  followers,  because  he  cxchangi^ 
tho  rigid  continence  inculcated  by  his  teaching 
for  licentious  imlulgence,  living  with  a  mistress 
named  Phlltimena,  whose  utterances  he  supposed 
to  be  dictatai  by  a  familiar  spirit,  and  whom  ho 
regarded  as  an  inspired  prophetess.  After  his 
expulsion,  he  hecams  the  founder  of  a  distinct 
sect,  which,  as  might  bo  expected  from  the  laxity 
of  conduct  pormiltcd,  met  with  considerable  suc- 
cess, and  which  was  distinguished  from  its  parent 
stock  by  tho  addition  of  tiie  following  new  doc- 
trines— 

I.  He  rejected  his  master's  belief  in  two  co- 
etcmal  Goiis,  or  active  principles  of  good  and 
evil,  and  substituted  for  it,  as  some  assert,  the 
doctrine  of  tho  eternity  of  matter ;  or,  as  is 
more  probable,  its  creation  by  an  inferior  and 
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hostile  deity,  who  having  been  himself  called 
into  existence  by  God,  was  hy  Him  i*rmittoil  to 
create  the  worid,  and  to  be  the  author  of  all  its 
eviTs  [Aug.  de  i/otr.  c.  23]. 

5.  Ho  seems  to  have  believed  in  the  exist- 
ence, sufferingB,  and  death  of  Christ  as  the  Son 
of  Crtid,  only  this  Christ  was  nut  incjinuite  by 
the  Holy  Ghost  in  the  womb  of  the  Blessed 
Virgin  as  the  Gospel  teaches,  nor  was  He  a  merB 
phantom,  as  Marcion  taught,  but  He  waa  supposed 
to  liavQ  descendiid  from  heaven  in  a  mysterious 
manner,  and  to  have  contracted  a  Wdy  composed 
of  the  four  elements — earth,  air,  fire,  and  water, 
which  were  again  dispersed  abroad  before  the  son! 
of  Jesus  ascended  to  Leaven. 

3.  A  necessary  corollary  from  the  last  doctrine 
was  a  denial  of  the  resurrection  of  the  body,  in 
which  ho  coincided  with  ilu.i'cion  and  olhcr 
Gnostic  teachers. 

4.  He  accused  thcj  prciplicts  of  the  Old  Dis- 
pensation of  inconsistency,  and  as  that  could  not 
be  the  result  of  Divine  inspiration,  ho  attributed 
it  to  the  same  spirit  of  evil  which  had  created 
the  world  ;  he  also  wrote  much  against  the 
Mosaic  law,'  spending  a  great  &^»i  of  labour  in 
its  refutation,  and  ridiculing  it  along  with  tho 
rtrat  of  the  Bible  in  a  conversation  with  a  certain 
lihodon,  an  Asiatic,  which  has  been  preeer\'ed  by 
Nicephorus  \HUt.  EccUs.  lib.  iv.  cap.  28,  29J. 

6.  Lastly,  and  with  tho  groatest  inoonsistency, 
Apellea  tanght  that  every  one  would  be  saved  by 
remaining  firm  in  the  belief  whioh  they  had  ouoe 
embraced. 

The  Apelleiana  are  mentioned  by  SL  Cyprian 
\Ep.  Ixxiii.  4]  along  with  the  Marcionitirti  and 
other  sects  as  among  those  wbnse  baptism  was 
not  to  bo  considerud  valid.  [Aug.  de  //(crcs. 
xxiii.  Nif-eph.  UUl.  Ecd.  iv.  28.  I'hilast^T, 
xlvii.  Kuseb,  y/trf.  Ecd.  v.  12.  Tortull.  adv. 
Marc.  iv.  17  ;  Pnrecr.  Hrvr.  xxx.] 

APELLITE3.     [Apellianibts.] 

APHrnAltTODOCFiVK  One  of  the  two 
families  into  which  the  Mouophyuiles  wcro 
divided.  From  the  names  of  their  leaders  they 
were  called,  in  Armenia  and  its  neiglibourhood, 
JuLiANiara;  in  Egypt,  Gaiasit^e:  the  general 
name  Apbthartodoceta  being  descriptive  of  their 
doctrine. 

As  a  conscquencQ  of  llie  Monoph}'site  tenet 
llmt  from  the  union  of  tlia  two  natures  in  our 
Lonl  there  resuU-ed  only  one  luituro,  the  Aph- 
tliartodoeoUe  attributed  to  our  Lord's  Body  as 
pertaining  to  that  one  nature  u^iSapiTia,  incor- 
ruptibility— including  in  their  term  <f>09pa,  not 
only  sinful  appetites,  and  the  corntption  which 
ordinarily  follows  death,  but  also  all  innocent 
physical  needs  and  weaknesses  and  sufferings, 
ird$r}  i^dpXrjnk.  The  human  nature  they  con- 
sidered to  have  been  so  cseentinlly  nnitml  with 
the  Divine  nature  of  the  Logos  as  to  have  becomo 
merged  or  absorbed  in  it,  and  Ihcref'ire  to  hava 
become  possessed  of  the  inherent  and  indestruc- 
tible lifo  of  the  Logos. 

It  was  held,  however,  that  the  actions  and 

'  *0  yfroi  'AxeXXiJt  aBrpt  uvpla  (tar4  toC  TAnnlaft^ 
^0tin  pi/Mv  [Eoscb.  Bccica.  ffiM.  r.  IS}. 
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mSuings  of  our  Lord,  ns  told  iu  the  Gospels, 
vere  real,  ntid  not  merely  in  appcarouce.  Tho 
iweming  con  trad  ictinti  between  tliis  And  the  fore- 
going stateineuta  was  obviatvd  by  the  distiuctiun 
that  tho«6  sufferingB  wero  voluntarily  undergone 
Ity  our  Lonl,  in  tlio  wuy  of  an  (econnmy  or  diA- 
[•(^satiou  of  Kmcc,  fur  the  sidviitiun  uf  man,  aiul 
did  not  properly  belong  to  the  oAture  of  that 
Body  upon  which  they  were  inflicted. 

TIw  term  Docctsc,  which  impliia  that  our 
Lord's  Body  was  only  a  phaiita«in,  is  not  rightly 
used  of  the  Aphthartodocetie.  They  doubtless 
beld  that  our  Lord  pi^ssesdcd  a  ruol  and  aub- 
fiianti&l  boily,  .maite  of  a  woman,  although  tlii^ 
attributes  of  liumaniiy  ha<l  been  abolished  by 
the  union  of  tho  two  natures.  Yft  it  was  truly 
aaid  that  they  held  our  Lovd'a  Bciy  to  bo  other 
than  it  ^pearod.  It  ap|lea^(^d  to  bu  a  bumaa 
body ;  hut  a  body  impaffiihle  and  immuUble  in 
itaelf,  neither  acting  nor  feeling  aa  men  act  and 
feel,  is  not  a  proper  liumau  body. 

The  dillorence  of  opinion  botwiton  the  Julian  ists 
and  their  oppcmenla  tb«  Severiana  Iiiul  long 
existed  among  the  Monophysitca,  but  did  nut 
break  out  into  controversy  until  the  deprived 
Xonophyaite  biahops  met  at  Alexandria  abnut 
JuIK  620.  The  heresy  of  the  Aphih^rtodocetAs 
then  spread  rapidly.  Mention  of  its  outbreak 
in  the  Homcritia  in  the  year  .'ill)  is  made  in 
Asscmani,  B'xH.  Orient.  Ct^'imnfino-Vntie.  torn. 
iii.  p«n.  ii.  p.  i55  ;  where  is  ateo  a  reference  to  a 
strange  story  of  the  Julinnists  thinking  to  cnn- 
tinuo  Q  Bucccseion  of  liijshops  by  mortmain  :  "  l>o 
Sucerdotto  quoil  a  JulianiiitiH  in  urbe  Ephesn 
per  mortui  manum  illugilimo  tmditum  fuit  auno 
Chrisa  549." 

Justinian,  who  had  bt^n  an  eager  defender  of 
tho  Council  of  Cludcodun,  and  a  persecutor  of 
Monophyftitism,  in  his  old  age  isinied  an  edict 
[a.d.  6631  in  favour  of  Aphthartodocetism.  But 
the  doctrine  failed  to  gain  the  approval  of  tho 
Monophyaito  Ixnly.  In  the  eighili  or  the  ninth 
oentory  they  seom  to  have  utterly  disappeared 
from  Syriui,  and  in  goueral  from  Asia,  with  tho 
exception  of  Armema,  a«  also  from  Kgy]it.  A 
portion  of  them,  buwevtr,  pushed  their  way  iut'» 
Ktbjopta  and  Nubiii,  whero  they  liad  a  pntriari-h 
of  their  own.  The  Apbtliartodocets  were  them- 
selves divided  into  two  parlies,  ouo  parly  muin- 
tajning  that  aflor  tho  Incarnation  ChriBt  ought 
not  tu  be  s|H>ken  of  as  a  created  bring  na  rogards 
llis  humanity,  but  that  even  as  man  He  should 
be  designated  God  ami  Creator,  and  ranat  thero- 
fore  have  beeu  a  proper  object  of  worship  from  the 
very  beginning.  Those  were  callod  oKTump^ai ; 
thdr  opponents  KTurrokdrpat.  [AcTlsTKTBS. 
CrurroLATax.  LeontiiiSr  De  Sfcth,  m  (iallamlii 
Bibl.  Pair,  torn-  xlL  Anatbcmaof  Julian(dirvcled 
against  the  errors  which  his  opponents  charged 
him  with)  in  Assemani  in  Syrmc,  and  in  Latin 
iu  tJieseler'a  ComvienieUio  qui  Mimophij«Uarum 
varuB  .  .  .  opinionai  .  .  .  iihiMranlur,  18."i8, 
Gottingre:  Gieseler's  Commeidulio.  Natal.  Alex- 
ander, srec  vi.  dissert.  Ti.  Domer  On  the 
Ptsrion  of  Christy  Clark's  transL  div.  ii.  vol.  i. 
p.  138,  et  teq.] 
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APOCAIU'J'ES.  One  of  the  many  secU  wliicb 
grew  out  of  the  Mauicba-An  heresy.  Tho  Apucu- 
rites  appeared  for  the  first  time  in  tho  reign  of 
Tacitus  and  tht*  pnntiQcatc  of  Eutychian  [c.  a.ii. 
275],  They  adopted  tho  greater  portion  of  tho 
Onostic  and  Manichn'an  rlnctrin'M,  esper-Liny  hold- 
ing iks  their  distinctive  teuet  a  belief  thut  man's 
soul  was  etcruid  and  uncrcatud,  and  of  the  Siinio 
substance  as  Uod  Hiiniielf,  tho  only  authority  for 
which  was  the  passago  in  Genetiis :  "  And  the 
Lonl  God  formed  man  of  the  dust  of  the  ground, 
and  breathed  into  his  nostrils  the  breath  of  life, 
and  man  Vrcamo  a  living  soul "  [Gun.  ii.  7J. 

A1*0C1{VP]|.-\NS.  There  were  three  classes 
of  writings  recognised  in  the  early  Church.  [I.] 
Canonical,  such  as  having  received  tho  imprim- 
atur of  authority,  were  included  in  tho  Canon  of 
Holy  Scripture,  and  were  bouud  to  be  accepted 
and  balievoii,  [2.]  Kcclesiastical,  such  writings 
OS  the  Apology  of  Tertidlian,  «r  ihe  History  of 
Lusobius,  which,  having  been  composed  by  trust- 
wortliy  person.'!,  were  generally  considered  deserv- 
ing of  credit,  though  not  acceple<l  as  de  Jide.  [3.] 
Apocryphal,  spurious  additions  to  the  gospels 
and  epistloii,  and  lives  of  saints,  which  were  utterly 
devoid  of  anthority,  and  either  contained  false 
aud  ridiculous  accounts  of  mimclce,  or  wero 
written  to  bolster  u])  sumo  new-fangled  doctrine, 
and  attributed  for  that  purpose  to  names  which 
woiJd  ensure  acceplauco. 

Tho  title  "  Apocryphans"'  did  not  denote  any 
one  sect  in  particular,  but  was  applied  to  any  such 
bodies  as  the  Manicha'ans.  Gno:*lics,  Js'icolaitanes, 
or  Valentinians,  who  bastxl  tlieir  doctrines  on  apo- 
orypbal  writings  in  their  private  possession.  The 
MauiotuniDs,  for  example,  are  said  to  hare  pos- 
sessed a  spurious  life  of  St.  Andrew  tho  apostle ; 
and  Acts  of  St.  John  the:  evangelist^  St.  Peter, 
St.  Paul,  &Q.  were  composed,  which  were  replete 
with  marviils,  such  as  accounts  of  their  conver- 
sjition  with  various  animals,  aud  other  trifles. 
[Phtliist.  De  Uieree.  Ixxxviii.] 

APOLLINAUIANS.  Thora  are  three  dis- 
tinct heresica  connoctod  vrith  tho  name  of  Apol- 
liuaris.  They  all  relate  to  the  Incarnation  of 
our  Lord,  and  may  all  bo  referred  t^i  one  motive  or 
principle,  of  which  Apollinaris  appears  to  have 
been  the  chief  aasertor.  They  aro  therefore  often 
spoken  of  as  several  branches  of  the  Apollinarist 
heresy.  liut  when  wo  distinguish  them  one  from 
tho  other,  that  for  which  ApoUiuaris  was  con- 
demned must  specilically  bear  his  name.  At  tho 
same  time,  it  is  not  to  be  denied,  that  iu  his 
later  years  he  added  to  tliat  spuci&c  heresy  one  of 
the  other  heresies. 

The  three  heresi'M  are  these ;  the  Jirst  holds 
that  the  Son  of  God  acquired  a  body,  called 
humau,  because  it  is  in  the  form  of  man,  by 
conversion  of  the  wibstancc  of  the  Go*lhead  into 
the  substance  of  flesh  ;  tho  srjr-ond  holds  that  in 
tho  Incarnation  the  two  substances  are  con- 
founded or  blendod ;  the  (hint  that  our  Lonl 
assumed  a  huiiiiin  body  of  the  Virgin,  but  diii 
not  assume  a  human  soul,  the  T)iviuo  Nature 
supplying  the  place  of  tho  soul.  Tbis  last  is  in 
two  stages.   Iu  the  earlier  stage  it  was  contended 
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that  nothing  of  the  htiman  soul  utob  nssnmed  by 
the  Sou  of  God ;  ia  the  ktt«r  stage,  that  with 
tho  body  Ho  assumed  the  senaitivc  aoul  (V^'X'J). 
but  not  the  nitional  snul  (v^C;),  and  that  tho 
Logos    took    UiG    place    only   of    tho    rational 

80Ui.* 

All  these  agree  in  denying  to  our  Lord  a  por- 
fuct  humanity.  let  each  caae  there  is  Bomctbiii}; 
of  the  human  nature  larking.  And  the  common 
motive  and  principle  to  which  the  throe  are  re- 
fcrrible,  IB  evident  from  Athantisius'  Kpist.  ad 
IjpicMutn,  ami  the  two  books,  Cimtra  Apnl- 
iinarium.  Those  who  advanced  these  tenets 
thought  themselves  obliged,  in  order  to  maintain 
the  perfect  flinlessncss  of  our  I^ril,  to  deny  Ilia 
absiuuptiou  of  that  whidi  thciy  regarded  as  tho 
primal  swit  of  sin  in  man.  liy  some  the  body, 
by  soma  tho  body  and  its  sensitive  sonl,  by  Romo 
the  niiud  or  mtiouol  ttoul,  was  thought  the  seat  of 
sin,  and  its  assumption  therrforfi  doniod.  Tho 
ivavSptifn}im  of  our  Loni  was  thought  to  be 
maintained  by  His  assumption  of  tho  remaindor 
of  the  human  nature.  In  general,  accordingh', 
the  tliird  herusy  was  not  combined  with  t)m 
jirat,  fnr  that  would  deny  the  ivavdfuinrtjiTt^ 
altiigether.  There  is  evidence  Itowever  which 
cannot  be  resisted  that  Apollinarin  in  the  latter 
part  of  hig  lifo  did  so.  l&y  the  ApoliinariH 
lienwy,  however,  is  understood  tho  thini.  Here- 
tics of  the  second  class  havo  their  accredited 
name,  Stsusiast^  and  they  are  ranked  by 
Theodoret  as  an  offshoot  of  the  ApoUinarists 
undor  the  title  '*  Polemiaiis." 

The  third  class  is  named  by  Philasfor  Tbopitj!. 
In  the  Apollinarist  hereiiy,  thus  limited  by  the 
exclusion  of  tliL-se  two  sect*?,  tho  senaitivc  soul,  or 
part  of  the  soul,  is  considered  to  be  nut  merely 
distinguisliable  in  our  conceptions,  but  really  in- 
depflndent  of  and  wpamhlc  fn>m  tho  rational 
ttPuL  The  V^x^,  that  is,  is  thought  to  be  both 
distinct  and  divisible  from  the  vqv%.  And  it  is 
asserted  that  our  Lord,  becoming  man,  uasumieil  of 
the  nature  of  man  only  tho  former ;  tho  Divine 
Logos  supplying,  in  the  Gotl-Man,  tha  place  of 
the  latter  [Tbeodoret,  Dial.  Inmn/usus].  From 
this  division  of  the  sensitive  from  the  rational 
soul,  tLcao  herolics  are  called  Dimoeritffl,  as  hold- 
ing a  Si/Miipia,  or  two-thirda  of  tJio  human  nature 
in  the  Porauu  of  our  Lord,  under  which  name 
Epiphatiiiis  describes  them  [Hwr.  Ixxvii.]. 

Apollinaris,  of  the  S}TLan  lAodica^-*,  son  of  a 
presbyter  of  tho  same  name,  a  pupil  of  a  Sophist 
Epiphanins,  reader  in  the  Church  of  Laodic^a, 
was  made  bishop  of  LaodlcaBa  about  A.n.  362. 
He  had  distinguished  hmiself  in  controversy  with 
the  Arians,  was  a  friend  of  Athnnasina,  and  was 
known  for  his  many  thoologicnl  works  [sea  a  list 

'_  Leo  deacribM  thrrr  heresies  of  the  ApoUinBrifit  sects, 
omitting  that  whii^h  in  above  called  ta*  second,  and 
counlioK  u  two  the  two  tUgf*  of  t^n^  tliini  "  X.-(; 
(Dcnin]  ita  bomineni  (dleimuij,  at  aliqwid  ci  dcnit,  qiiotl 
■d  buTusnain  crrtnin  ent  pcrtinore  naturani,  sire  animam, 
Mve  m«nt?tii  mtionak'tn,  aivc  CAnn-tu  (jii<o  noti  do  fcniiiiu 
Btunpta  est  ;  scd  facta  dn  Vcri>o  in  carurrn  cvnvtTao  atqut 
matato  :  qnn  lri»  TnJu  ct  van*  ApoIIimsUrum  hoervli- 
oonun  twa  prtes  varia;  protulerant  ^d  cicrum  .  .  . 
C^mMtmtt.  Uriit,  a.d.  451"  [Hanlnio,  C<me.  U.  8S1. 
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of  them  in  Lardner,  Credih.  xcv.l  Rozomen 
tells  that  the  occasion  of  ApoUinnrts  falling  into 
hpresy  was  resentment  against  Georgius,  bishop 
of  Laodiaea.  Georgius  separated  him  from  com- 
muuiun  on  account  of  his  intimacy  with  Athan- 
asiiia;  and  brought  up  against  him  an  earlier 
fault,  his  presence  namely  at  some  Bacchic  rites, 
for  which  he  had  been  dealt  with  by  Thcodotiw, 
Georgius'  prodeoessor  [Soiom.  Jlint.  Ke.ri.  vi. 
25].  But  (not  to  speak  of  chronological  difficul- 
ties) this  dolibereto  adoption  of  heresy  out  of 
piqno  or  revenge,  in  no  case  very  probable,  is,  in 
the  present  caso,  improbable  from  the  character 
of  tlie  man.  and  negatived  by  the  fact  that 
Apollinaris  began  by  adopting  a  portion  of  tho 
/Vj'iau  creed.  Tho  heresy  is  to  be  attributed  to 
the  workings  of  a  mind  which  had  lost  its  way 
amidst  the  mazes  of  controversy,  and  was  in 
some  measure  misletl  hy  erroneous  motaphysioJ, 
theories.  Apollinaris  held  the  f 'atholio  doctrine 
of  tho  Holy  Trinity,  and  in  his  muiutenanco 
against  tha  Arians  of  the  divinity  of  tho  Son  of 
God,  and  his  desire  to  maintain  thu  impocca- 
bility  of  Christ,  he  thought  hiiuself  obliged  to 
admit  the  Arian-  tenet,  that  the  I-ogos  supjiliM 
in  Christ  the  place  of  the  human  soul.  To  take 
the  very  nature  of  man  was  {it  appt-arod  to  him) 
to  take  a  body  and  soul  of  fallen  liutiiaiiity.' 
Tliis  is  worked  out  in  Athanasins"  argument. 
The  Apollinarislfl  are  represented  as  stating  that 
whore  there  is  a  true  and  very  man,  there  is  sin. 
that  Christ  could  aot  thereforo  bo  tho  complete 
man,  that  Ho  used  the  organized  body  as  an  in- 
strument, that  the  Word  was  in  that  l>ody  as  a 
celestial  soul  in  place  of  the  inner  mau  [Athan. 
Cont.  ApoU.  i.  2,  17  ;  ii.  C,  8,  17]. 

It  will  bo  observed  that  Athanasiiis  expressly 
attributes  this  doctrine  to  the  Arians.  He  says 
that  the  Arians  artirm  the  Saviour  to  havo  takL-n 
only  the  flesh  of  man,  and  impiously  refer  tlie 
sense  of  passion  to  the  imf)assiblo  Deity  \\b.  i. 
l/)].  Augustine  spoaks  as  unhesitatingly  :  *'Apol- 
Unariatai  .  .  ,  dicentes  sicut  Ariani  Demu 
Christum  carnem  sine  anima  ac«episse"  \^Hec%\ 

•  On  tLis  .\riau  t^uct  iico  Pearson  On  tht  Crt(d,  p.  IfiO, 
uotc  t,  I'd.  1741.  That  this  t*iiet  wm  held  by  the  Aniuw 
ifl  little  notioi>d,  nor  was  it  inuhtcd  on  in  the  time  of 
the  original  oonlmvtrsj'.  Ia  heretics  who  tccoDnti^d  tlio 
Word  no  other  than  a  superior  crefited  Spirit,  llip  ermr 
was  but  little  taken  into  ccnuidrratitrn  by  the  Church. 

lAlUASS.] 

*  The  miacotirerption  li(s  in  the  suppoalion  that  ori- 
ginal tin  \t,  of  the  very  Bulifttanco  of  fallen  man,  whereas 
it  ia,  on  thn  othrr  baud,  oot  an  essential  property  bat  » 
defect.  Th£  subctantialitT  of  evil  in  human  natare,  as 
now  constitutcfl,  wm  held  by  Marcionand  other  CnostJca. 
Thas<!  wha  hold  that  human  Ilosb,  ta  lUch,  is  sinful, 
nia»t,  in  order  to  avoid  the  impiety  that  our  I^inl 
a.-«anined  a  aigifkil  body,  aKtert  with  tho  Docetie  thft  iin- 
rmlity  of  Hia  body  ;  or  with  the  Synnnijiatr,  thaC  Hia 
body  was  of  Uis  eternal  auhahince  prepared  in  Heaven. 
and  eoitiing  iluwn  from  Heaven :  a  tenet  adopted,  it 
will  be  rcmcmben-d,  by  Irving,  who  mnintainrd  that 
God  prcpariKl  a  Iwdy  of  fallrn  huniBiiity  for  His  Son. 
Those  who  Imld  that  original  »in  is  an  SKaential  property 
of  the  human  soul,  to  aroid  a  oorrc«)iondii)g  im|jicly. 
must  deny  the  aiwamption  of  the  human  soul,  and  make 
tlie  Word  itself  take  the  place  of  that  soul.  Thia  the 
Apollinarists  did.  8c«  Mill,  Strmma  on  the  Temji'aiion^ 
notes  I  and  E. 
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Iv,].  In  thia  firat  Riage  of  Apolliimrist  heresy  the 
human  soul  of  Clirist  vtis  alloj^ther  denied,  and 
with  thiA  stage  AUmiiiifiius  deals.  Ho  speaks  of 
tlie  ApolliiiarisU  its  o-a/iKa  ^vy\v  x^tKro/AoAoyoCt^ 
Trt  [iL  17],  as  holding  that  the  ^•X'»/,  pr  votph. 
^iVit  ia  Ko  eeeciitinlly  tlio  scat  of  sin  [li.  8],  that 
the  8on  cannot  havu  assuincd  it ;  c)f  tlm  I'out 
nrovpni'tof  Iv  Kpurrtp  being  d^ri  tow  eiriaSfV 
ov^/juvov  Tou  »»•  ij/hV  [i.  17].    From  tliis  extreme 

?3BiUon  they  were  driven,  and  then  adopted  the 
liilonic  distinction  of  voGs  and  ^'xv  [Socr. 
Ilirt.  Eccl.  ii.  40],  ii]]i>wing  that  ChriBt  nssiuiiwi 
the  latter  but  not  the  I'omier.  **  Mentem,  qua 
ratioQAlis  cat  auiiua  hooiinis,  dcfuisae  aninuc 
Ohrifiti,  ecul  pro  har.  ipaum  Verhuoi  in  eo  fuiKae 
dixeruDt"  [Aiigustino].  To  this  seoond  sta^^o 
belongs  the  narrative  of  Epiphanius  regarding 
himaeir,  PauHcua  and  Vitalia,  Pftulimis  was 
the  Bishop  of  Aiilioch,  conmrcnite*!  by  Lucifvr; 
Vitnlia  was  a  presiiyttr  (if  Mi-leliiis,  who  jaiiitnl 
Apolliaaris,  and  waa  afterwanls  made  bishop  in 
khe  avct,  irotn  whom  the  Apullitiaristd  wt-io 
colJed  VitaliAna  by  tha  AntiocheneA  [Soiinm.  //. 
£.  vi  20.j  Epiphaiiiiia  relates  that  in  a  confer- 
ence with  these  two  bishops,  X'auliiius  produced  a 
creed  drawn  up  by  Athun!i~''iiJS  which  In-  had  him- 
self signed,  that  A'itiilis,  alter  much  cavilling  and 
many  qncslioDs,  avowed  his  belief  that  in  Christ 
waa  the  human  V'^'XV*  '^^^  ^^*^  hunian  voZs ;  that 
Christ  waa  i)erfect  man,  consisting  of  a  human 
body  and  sensitive  aoul,  and  the  lUvine  nature — 
that  divine  natura  being  in  the  place  of  the 
rational  soul  [Kpiph.  H<^.  Ixxvii.  21-251  No- 
ineaius  writes  id  his  opeiitng  paragraph  that  tlio 
metaphysical  tenet  was  borrowed  from  I'lotiniis, 
and  the  heretical  doctrine  raiijod  on  its  founda- 
lion.i  Rcgonling  the  metaphysical  tenet,  it  is 
aufficient  ti»  nay  tlml  it  has  been  rejocrted  hy  the 
Church  as  incoaaist'Cnt  with  Christian  psychology. 
Ite  connection  with  heresy  is  evident  in  other 
casee  as  well  aa  the  present  case.  Gregory  of 
Kywn  [Antirrhetictta,  sect  viii.]  remarks  what 
handles  it  afTorda  to  heresy. 

The  heresy,  both  in  its  earlier  and  later  fonn, 
denies  to  the  Mediator  a  complele  manhood. 
Chriat  is  no  longer  God  and  man,  but  God  and 
imperfect  man,  if  man  at  alL  Tho  soul  is  the 
man,  not  the  outward  uliaiH).  "Mens  cujusqtie 
is  eat  qiiiujue."  It  is  the  living  soul  inbrentlied 
from  God,  in  virtue  of  which  the  creature,  made 
of  the  dust  of  the  earth,  becomes  niau.  In  the 
first  form  of  the  Apollinarifit  heresy,  it  is  neces- 

'  It  may  be  right  tn  ol>*M-ve  thnt  tlie  true  human 
triad   ia  roond   in  the  rcgcnemte   inan,  body,  soul  and 

3>irit,  the  spirit  bvi&g  a  dit-ine  primipl«  siip<<-nuliletl  to 
ic- rmtiunol  eoal,  the  "suul"  bt-iug  l^otli  the  "  uiiimn  " 
and  tha  '*  rooiifl."     S«s  Irfimrliit'  iic!u:nption  of  thr  savfd 
Vum  aa  a  coioplete  mnn,  ni*  well  fui  n  B^tirilunl  man  [adv. 
UocT.  T.  8,  1],     Sm  also  Justin  Mart.  Oi\  Ifu  Stsurrtt' 
Han,  chap.  10.     Qiewler  itrit>w  that  Apdlliiioris  was  prr- 
1  ]ia|w  muled  by  lija  aversion  to  Origwi,  tut  does  not  state 
<thc  crounds  of  tbe  ■vcraioo,     A  clcu  contrariety  is 
LfDund  in  the  two  oorn-criiinK  tlie  rtindanientut  |>ni[ui«i- 
('Unn  of  Apullinarts  f^inre  Urigt'Ti  iimketi  t)ip  vefri  niiil  the 
^uvf  to  M  CMeuiially  tbo  anie,  and  di'SoHUi-s  the  Utter 
MM  the  former  in  a  xtat^  of  di-i^eneturv  [Dr.  Princip.  II. 
riii.  31.     On  this  iwl>ject  sec  Dior.  ^'Tueoi-,  Sriair. 


aary  to  aaaert  that  the  Son  of  God,  inhabiting  a 
iMiuUcss  body,  becomes  man.  In  which  case,  il 
follows  directly,  that  all  tho  eulTeriiigs  of  tho 
Meiliator  wrrc  borne  by  the  Son  Himself  as  such, 
that  tho  very  nature  of  the  Godliead  Buffered. 
In  the  second  form,  that  which  ia  confessedly  the 
highest  port  of  man  is  denied  lo  the  humanity  of 
the  Mediator;  and  all  tlio  auir(.-rings  of  the 
Mediator  which  belong  to  that  highest  part  aro, 
in  like  manner  as  before,  attributed  to  the  God- 
head. In  ueitlii^r  cauu  can  il  be  taud  tlmt  the 
Son  of  Goil  was  mado  in  all  things  like  unto  His 
brethren.  In  neither  case  can  the  highest  part 
of  man  have  fellowship  with  tlio  sutToriugs  of 
Christ,  and  consequently  it  is  loft  incapable  of 
salvation.' 

Gregory  of  Is'azionzura,  in  his  letter  to  Neo- 
tarios,  written  abont  tho  year  387,  states  from 
Apollinaris'  own  writings,  that  Apollinoris  taught 
that  tlio  Klosli  of  Christ  was  not  assumed  from 
without,  but  had  appertained  to  the  Son  frr,m  the 
beginuing.  In  the  first  Kpistle  to  Clcdonius, 
A.D.  3B2,  he  mentions  the  opinion  that  the 
Flesh  of  Christ  had  come  down  from  heaven 
[sect,  vi.],  and  tho  uece&iary  deduction  that  the 
Itody  of  Christ  passed  through  His  mother  "  tan- 
quara  percanalem"  [eect.  iv.j,  1'his  latter  at-ite- 
ment  is  repeiitod  by  other  authorities,  as  by  Tufje 
Martin  at  tho  Laterui  Council,  A.n.  649  [act. 
iii.].'  This  evidence  cannot  bo  set  aside  (as 
Baanage  wuiUd  do)  by  tho  aasertion  that  Gregory 
must  have  been  mistaken  in  tho  authorship  of 
the  writings  ho  quotes ;  and  we  are  constrained 
to  believe  that  ApoUinaris,  after  his  condemna- 
tion by  the  Council,  sank  deeper  than  before  into 
heresy,  and  advanced  tenets  which  altogether 
du'stniy  the  Incarnation  of  our  Lord, 

Again,  (Jregory  Naxianzen  [Ep.  i.  ad.  CMon^ 
slatts  that  Apolliuaris  introduced  a  scale  (as  it 
Were)  of  divinity,  astifrting  tho  IMy  Spirit  to 
be  great,  the  Son  greater,  the  Father  greatest. 
Theodoret  repejits  the  statement,  but  says,  also, 
that  in  sumo  writings  Aitolliuuris  is  orthodox. 
Considering  which,  and  the  testiuioniDS  there  aro 
to  Apollinaris'  ortliodoxy  concerning  the  Holy 
Trinity,^  it  is  reasonablo  to  infer  that  the  char^ 


*  This,  whicl)  is  A  legitimate  deduction  fiam  th«  pre* 
iiiiwtwi  of  Aitnlbnnrio,  is  Mated  by  Theodoret  {H,  /?.  v.  S] 
to  have  been  a  part  of  faia  teaching.  It  is  stm^jly  incred- 
ible that  ha  admitted  and  taught  it. 

'  Ort-Rory  of  Nyiwi  iMgiiiit  his  AiUirrhr!'ru»K\\\ii}iv. 
statement  that  Apollinaris  ojuiigned  to  the  Sou  a  cerLoia 
iocamalioii,  not  a  pro]»er  iuanif(»tatiDn  li\  tlie  flenh,  in 
words  so  doubtful  m  t<5  k-nvc  il  nnwrtiiin  whether  he 
intends  to  maintain  the  coDVenion  of  the  'TJudheud  into 
flrsb,  or  the  existence  of  a  conipound  »u1>4tnn<:^,  lying 
Ijetween  l)ii!  tH-o,  neitlier  (lud  nor  mail,  but  poitalung  of 
thi-  niitiiresoi'  bolli.  With  this  stAlement  lu«y  be  com- 
parpO  the  words  nf  Ap'dlinans,  quoleid  at  the  lAtenin 
Counoil,  A.D.  C-tP  ;  'Opycww  «(tt  rb  Kirovr,  ^ar  ri^nxtw 

oCvla,  ftlt  ipa  oi-9ia  yiy^wt  ToG  XAyvv  *ral  rqi  aapnit  [Uar> 
duin,  Concit.  ii.  882-1 

*  Vincent.  Lirin.  i'tytntnon.  eap,  17 ;  LeoutiuB,  Pc  Sfdiv, 
net.  ir.  Tlivae  an  quoted  by  L^irdncr,  who  refers  also 
to  Philaator^nt,  flmilos,  v.  ApollinniiuA.  Atbanosius 
rvuumes  tluil  Apullinaris  retained  tlic  Niccne  faith  reganl- 
iog  tl»  I'rinity.    Set  Socrates,  S.  £.  U.  46. 
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18  founded  C'lily  on  etatemuzita  relating  to  a  sulwr- 
diiiatiou  of  oliico. 

The  cbargo  of  Sabelliaimm*  is  sufliciently  ex- 
pliiincd  hy  tb^  direct  conclusion  from  the  loading 
A|»oI]inari8t  tenet,  that  the  (imTr\<i  of  the  Son 
suO'ered,  from  which  it  follows  that  tho  Godlacad 
Itfi*.-lf,  tht)  Q*mrfi  of  the  Father,  is  passibk*. 

The  Synod  of  Alftxnndria,  held  A.n.  362,  by 
Athanasius  and  otiier  bishops,  returning  frotn 
bautshiiient  after  the  death  of  Ctmslaiitiua,  de- 
clared oTi  ov>  irut^a  a^'^uc,  av^  di^aiaOrjTOV,  otM* 
dvorjToy  fTx'y  0  StJT^p.  Thia  waH  befure  Apol- 
linaris  avowwl  his  heresy,  probably  Wforo  he  had 
adopted  it.  Epictetua'  letter  to  Athanaeius,  and 
Athuiiasius'  reply,  mark  tho  outbreak  of  Apol> 
linarifit  heresy,  and  those  ware  in  A.n.  370.  The 
heretical  tenet  condemned  wan  held  by  the 
Arions  :  and  perhaps  we  are  justitied  in  conside^ 
ing  that  ita  apecial  condemnation,  after  ao  little 
uoLtce  had  bcuu  taken  of  it  during;  the  Ariua 
trniiblofl,  is  an  example  of  AthiinasiiiB'  prescisiurf. 
lie  may  have  foreseen  that  heresy  would  take 
that  course. 

Apollinaris  was  condemned  in  a  Roman  synod, 
A.D.  373."  There  is  in  Theodoret  [H.  E.  v.  lOJ 
an  Epiatle  of  Damaaiis  to  the  Oriontal  bishops 
concerning  this  condemnation.  haronius  con- 
fltders  it  tn  havf)  been  written  at  the  time  of  the 
couni;il,  Valesius  some  lime  after  ;  but  both  agree 
as  to  the  condemnation  in  the  year  373.  The 
epistle  s]>eaks  in  general  terms  of  all  who  deny 
the  perfect  humanity  of  our  Lord.  It  slates  tliat 
Apollinaris,  as  well  asa  follower  of  his,  Timotheiis, 
bad  been  deposed. 

Another  synodical  letter  of  Bamasus  [Theod. 
H.  JC.  v.  Ill  belongs  probably  to  the  Koman 
synod,  A.D.  382.  Itannthematizea  what  has  been 
deHned  as  the  proper  Apollinarist  heresy. 

Tlie  OouncU  of  C-onatantinopla,  in  its  synodi- 
cal epistle,  refers  also  to  a  condenuiation  of  the 
heresy  at  Antioch  in  a.d.  378  or  379.  Uut  the 
decrees  of  these  inferior  synods  need  not  be  dwelt 
upon  in  the  pn-scnce  of  tho  decisions  of  an 
Q*>Qmenical  council.  At  Constantinople,  A.n. 
381-2,  a  synodical  epistle  declared  that  the 
Fathers  held  the  doctrine  of  an  entire  and  porfcot 

'  The  charge  iii  made  by  Eluil  [J?/».  ccliv.],  Basil  ex- 
prt-MM  K  iluubt  wlirlbLT  tliB  writinza  an  which  it  in 
TuundHl  were  genuine.  Ncillirr  cior» he  appear  to  h&ve 
been  well  infonned  n-g»ntiEg  Apollinsris  :  he  states  thftt 
he  had  read  but  few  of  hit  writiuga  [Ep.  ggxIiv.].  Hd 
mentions  ApoIHnnrU  frenxiL-Dtty  in  coii»r(|ucnc<e  of  the 
rqwrt  Bpnsd  l>y  Euittatbius  that  he  wu  a  fulluwer  of 
Apollinaris. 

'  The  council  oondemtipil  Renernlly  flu-  i-rron!  which  nre 
mors  or  Icsi  eoonectcd  with  tbc  name  of  Apulliuiiri^.  via. 
olthosttwho  m;^  [1]  that  Mary  is  not  dforiKat;  [i]  thnt 
tbe  Body  of  Chrisit  pusvd  through  His  mother  a»  thraogh 
a  channel  ;  [31  that  the  MHtibciod  van  first  funned  and 
then  thtr  Divine  Nature  Rii|ierim{K<s('d  ;  [4]  that  there  arc 
two  son*  :  ore  of  God,  one  of  MmPt'  ;  [S]  thattbe  Oirintty 
worked  in  (Christ,  aa  in  »  r>nj|)h>-t,  hy  gnici^  ;  [G]  that  Ihu 
Crucified  w  imt  to  br  adored  ;  [7]  thnt  Christ  waa  «d« 
van«ed  to  the  Godhead  a»  a  reward  of  Eis  virtne,  or  tbst 
H«  was  tJod  by  adoption  ;  [8J  tliat  Ohrint  on  His  rtmir- 
rection  laid  aside  Hm  RuJjr ;  [OJ  that  Uie  FIvsh  of  Christ 
dewfnilrd  rroin  heaven  :  [10]  rliat  hope  is  to  bfi  placed  in 
a  f'hrUc  who  is  niau  witliout  ahuuianaoiil.  [SeeUsJisi, 
tuder  the  year  377,  to  whidi  he  aMigns  ths  council.] 
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Incanialion  :  not  the  ceconomy  of  an  incarnation 
in  which  the  boviy  lat^ks  either  soul  or  mind. 
Canon  L  anathematizes  the  Apoliiuarisls,  Canon 
Vil.  prescribes  the  modo  of  their  rjccpiion  on 
r*?tnniing  to  tho  CInirch,  namely,  hy  the  seul  of 
unction,  their  baptism  being  allowed.  Lastly, 
tho  Definition  of  Faith  niodo  at  (^hHlcedon  sets 
forth,  *va  »ca(  tov  awroi'  Xpiorov,  Yloi-,  Kvptnv, 
ftovoyevjj,  Iv  St'o  *^{vttriv  diTi'y;^i'Tws,  OTpixriDy, 
ai^iaipina^,  ri;^(o/iiW(os  yvtiipi^ttfuvav. 

It  is  sutHcient  to  state  that  the  Apollinarisla 
wertJ  subjected  to  the  full  penalties  of  Theodosius' 
edicts  aj;ainst  heresy.  A  summary  of  these  edict* 
is  in  Gibbon's  JJecline  and  Fad,  chap.  xxWi. 
A  letter  of  Ambrose  and  other  Italian  bii>ho|H{  to 
Theodosios,  A.n.  3H1,  mentions  the  ApoUinarist 
lievesy  as  proper  to  be  added  to  those  regarding 
vhich  the  Emueror  had  written  to  tliem  [Harduin, 
Concii.  i.  8441. 

It  is  stated  by  Ejiiphanius  [/fter.  Ixxriii.]  that 
the  sect  of  Anlidieomarianites  sprung  from  Apol- 
linaris or  one  of  his  school.  The  latter  is  the 
more  ppobablo  opinion.  "Epiphanius  and  Pho- 
tius  are  not  wiUiout  reason  suspertt^d  of  mistake 
in  c:liar}{ing,  suvendly  on  the  Apollinariata  and 
Euuomiaiis,  a  denial  of  St.  Mary's  per]M>tual 
virginity.  We  find  f>t.  Jiasil  using  ibis  pgiut  as 
a  mutually  confi'-ssed  one,  while  contemiing  with 
the  latter  heretics  for  the  coasubstantialily  of  the 
Word  ;  for  to  their  allegatinn  of  the  Apostle's 
words,  ir/)<j>Toroxoc  ■sratrt}^  icriVtw?,  in  Col.  i.  15, 
as  if  they  implied  merely  a  prcceJenco  uf  primo- 
geniture among  angelic  cre.itiires,  he  opposes  the 
term,  ff/JumJroKos,  used  of  Christ's  human  genera* 
tioa  in  Matt  i.  25— though  no  other  children 
certainly  followed — as  an  illustration  of  a  corres- 
ponding use  of  the  word  respecting  tho  Divine 
and  ineff.ible  ge-neration  of  the  only- begotten 
Son."  [Basil,  lib.  iv.  nda.  Eunom,  torn.  i.  p» 
414,  ed.  Far.  1839.  MUl,  On  the  Brethren  of 
the  Lnnl,  p.  301.  Itegarding  the  Chiliasm  of 
Apollinaris,  Basil,  E/k  celxv.     Millknabians.] 

APO.'^TLES,  FALSE.     [False  Apostles.] 

APOSTOLICAI.S,  This  name  was  assumed 
in  the  twelfth  century  by  a  sect  which  formed 
itself  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Cologne.  Our  in- 
formation regarding  them  ia  fmm  a  letter  of 
Evcrviuus,  provost  of  the  Pramonstratt'nsian 
monastery  of  Steinfeld,  near  Cologne,  printed 
in  Mabillon,  Veier.  Anaiect  iii.  152,  and  iSt. 
Bernard,  Serm.  Ixv.  Ixvi.  in  Caniiea.  Evep- 
vinus  asked  Bernard  to  reply  t-o  their  errors  in  his 
commeiilary  on  the  wonls,  "Take  us  the  foxea." 
The  sect  was  one  of  tho  reforming  sects  of  the 
middle  ages,  in  which  the  desire  of  reformation 
was  so  largely  mingled  with  fanaticism  and  error. 
Their  rules  of  discipline  were  correct,  except  that 
they  had  the  pkguo-niark  of  allowing  spiritual 
sisters  to  those  who  professed  celibacy,  C'elilMuy 
they  preferred  to  marriafie,  even  if  ihey  did  not 
condemn  marntwie.  Infant  baptism,  invocation 
of  the  saints,  prayers  for  the  dead,  they  condemned. 
The  intermediate  state  they  denie*!  along  willi 
the  niediffival  pni^tory.  To  the  private  Chris- 
tian they  thought  every  meal  was  a  Eucharist. 
Thej  abstained  from  all  flesh,  St.  Bernard  says, 
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vpba  Uknichxan  principles.  Hvervitiua  tells  of 
Xvtti  o(  tho  sect,  ill  a  populiu*  tumult  raisod  against 
tbera,  going  joyfully  to  thft  8tAk&  It  aeema  to 
be  pn>b:ibl«  that  lliejr  wero  merxcd  in  tho  sect  of 
"Waldcnsfs.tho  principlf^  of  which  were  diffused 
even  in  tho  Rbeiiiah  provinces.  [Nat.  Alex.  Hiet. 
£cc.  vii.  83]. 

APO.'^TOLICALS.  Another  mediieval  sect 
•which,  took  its  niiniG  from  the  profession  of  its 
members  to  rcvtvo  Um  apostolic  lifo.  It  \«aa 
founded  by  Gerird  Sagarelli  of  Pnrma  towarils 
the  end  of  the  thirteenth  century,  and  vras 
chieAy  uontineU  to  Lomhurdy  and  some  districts 
of  the  Tyrol.  8agarclli  raquired  his  followera  to 
clothe  tlicin»e1vea  in  white,  after  tfa»  ninnner  of 
the  I'ronciscans,  lo  go  biin?headed  and  unslioni, 
and  to  live  in  tho  stricteat  poverty,  depending 
entirely  ou  alms.  His  meudicaut  teachers  woro 
not  pcrniitteil  Ui  marry,  biit  were  attended  hy 
'Women  whom  they  called  sisters,  accoi'ding  to  a 
well-known  saying  of  St.  Paul.  The  ApostolJculs 
were  dctemiinoii  foes  to  tho  Papacy  in  privati?, 
ttml  pretlicted  \is  immediate  downfall ;  looking; 
also  for  a  fulfilment  of  the  prophecies  uttered  by 
Joachim,  abbot  of  Flora,  respeuting  the  rise  of  a 
new  and  pure  Chunth  from  theriiinnof  thatwhtrh 
bad  become  bo  corrupt.  Joachim's  prophecies  did, 
indeed,  stimulate  many  to  threaten  the  l^]iacy 
with  a  refonuation  by  the  sword,  and  thus  thoso 
who  trusted  in  them  were,  from  llie  Papid  point 
of  view,  a  really  dangerous  cUss  of  fanatics.  In 
addition  to  thia  danger  the  Apostolicals,  like  all 
the  closB  of  medifcval  sects  to  which  Ihoy  be- 
longed, were  fanatic  comnmnista,  of  the  type  of 
the  later  Anabaptists,  and  were  thus  w^^iig  war, 
in  no  small  degieo,  on  society  at  large,  Thoy 
were  thus  op]K)scd  by  the  civil  power  as  well  aa 
by  the  Church,  and  the  latter  made  use  of  tlie 
Inquisition  for  their  suppression.  Sagarelli  was 
burned  to  death  at  Parnm^  a.i>.  1300  ;  but  a  new 
leader  of  tho  sect  s[>rutig  up  in  the  person  of 
Uolcino.  This  mmi  (from  whom  tlie  sect  also 
acquired  the  name  of  "Dolcintst^")  was  a  native 
of  Novara,  a  man  of  great  energy  and  courage, 
and  apjiarently  of  somo  military  altility.  He 
pr«Bcln:<l  vehemently  pgainat  the  reigning  |)ope, 
il«»niface  VUI.,  and  predicted  that  both  he  ond 
all  his  wicked  allies  would  shortly  be  slain  by 
Frcijcric  of  Arrogon,  who  was  to  enter  Kunio  m 
emperor  ;  in  which  hfl  seems  to  have  been  taking 
up  one  of  the  prophecies  of  Joachim.  Uolcino 
gathered  large  forces  together,  and  under  his 
Ifladarship  the  Apostoljcols  carried  im  a  fierco  war 
against  the  Papal  troo|>B  for  two  years.  The  im- 
portance of  the  reljellious  war  thus  carried  on 
by  them  is  shewn  by  a  paanage  in  the  contem- 
porary poem  of  Dante,  whf^ro  ^fahomet  bids  the 
poet^  on  Ilia  return  to  the  light, 

*'  Now  Bay  to  Fm  Dolnno,  then,  to  arm  him. 
Thou,  who  p^rhapA  will,  itliortlv  m-k  the  t,\\n. 
If  «i>on  lie  winh  rot  here  to  follow  me, 
60  with  proviMous,  that  no  stivss  of  snow 
3I«T  fiive  the  riftory  to  the  NoTnrwte, 
VThich  olherwuia  to  fntin  wouM  not  ha  eauy.'* 
[Dante  A  In/eme,  ixriii.  55.'] 

After  several  battles  Dolcino  was,  however, 
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taken  prisoner,  and  was  executed  with  cruel  tot>- 
turcs  at  Vercelli  iu  the  year  1307.  M'ith  htm 
was  also  executed  his  female  companion  Margaret, 
The  sect  still  sur\'ived,  but  in  a  scattered  form, 
some  of  its  members  being  found  both  in  Geniiauy 
and  in  the  south  of  France  so  lata  as  the  year 
1402.  One  of  them,  named  William,  was  also 
i3i  that  year  burned  to  death  at  Lubwk.  Tho 
Alhati,  or  Whitb  Bbethreii,  wen>  probably  a 
portion  of  them  tevivod  under  a  fanatic  leader  iu 
Italy,  and  there  suppressed  by  I'ope  Bonifaco 
IX.  Tbo  Beohabds  were  also  allied  with  them. 
[Mmheim's  Gesch.  des  Apostcl-oniats,  Helmstadt, 
17-18.  Marriotti's  I'ra  Doicino  and  hU  Ttnwg^ 
London,  1853.  Natal  Alex,  liiat.  Ecd.  viii.  87. 
Muratori's  Script,  rer.  Hal.  ix.  450.  fccanl's 
Corpus  Hist.  Mfd.  AHvi'L  il.  906.  IJilman'a 
Laiin  Chr.  vii.  asS.l 

Al'OSTOLICI.     [Apotaotics.] 

APOSTOOLIANS.  A  divUion  of  the  Men- 
nonilo  WATEiu^MDEiia,  taking  iU  najue  from 
iSamuel  Apostool,  a  ItaptiBt  preacher  of  Amster- 
dam in  the  year  1664.  The  Apostoolinna  arose 
in  opposition  to  the  Galbnists,  oiideavouring  to 
maintain  (strict  communion,  and  opposing  the 
Socinian  tendencies  of  the  latter.  They  are  also 
enthusiastic  Millenariana.  These  two  diviaiona 
of  the  Wat^TlamUra  still  exist  in  Ilolhnd. 

AlXJTACTlCS.  Those  who  renounced  all 
private  property.  Tho  main  body  of  the  Apo- 
tactica  were  Kncratiles,  who,  in  ofldition  to  tlie 
usual  ascetic  tenets  of  their  sect,  held  that  a  re- 
nunciation of  pr*»[ierty  is  nccewsary  to  salvation. 
But  there  were  some,  as  the  Aerians,  who  ad- 
vocated this  renunciation  without  practising 
ahstinenco. 

Epiphanius  makes  the  Apot-icUcs  the  same  as 
the  Apostolici ;  and  calls  them  an  iirwnraa-fia 
rmv  TttTtaiMU  SQyfiarmy  [Kpiph.  //cPT.  xli.  or 
Ixi.].  Augustine  ahto  identitiea  them  with  tho 
Apostolici,  and  mentions  their  likeness  to  tho 
Encratitcs  [Aug.  Htir.  xl.].  Ho  chorgea  them 
with  heresy,  as  sejwniting  from  the  Church,  and 
denying  the  salvation  of  those  who  did  not 
follow  their  rule ;  but  he  adds  that  they  wero 
also  said  to  hold  certain  other  heresiea.  £pi- 
phanius  comments  at  length  upon  the  permission 
iu  the  Chunih  of  voluntary  poverty  and  celibacy, 
and  argues  that  ths  main  error  of  tho  Apotactica 
lay  in  the  attempt  to  enforce  these  as  of  neceesity. 
Whether  then  they  adoptod  the  Gnosticism  of  the 
Tatianist  or  of  the  Soverian  Encralitos,  or  whether 
they  were  merely  in  error  in  advocating  an  ex- 
cessive and  fanatical  aaceticism,  is  not  certaiuly 
known.  But,  most  probably,  some  out  of  all 
these  classes  held  it  to  be  a  duty  to  renounce 
private  property ;  and.  from  the  mode  of  lifo  which 
rcsiUt«d,  were  formal  into  fraternities,  in  which 
the  dilTerencea  of  opinion  in  matters  of  doctrine 
were  waived.  They  called  themsdvca  Apostolici, 
holding  their  nile  to  have  been  Iho  Apostles'  rule. 
It  may  bo  that  tho  Kncratite  Apotuctics  rjtlled 
themaelvefl  Angelid,  because  angels  neither  marry 
nor  ore  given  iu  marriage.  In  which  casu  the 
party  would  bo  Angelici  quoad  marriage,  Apos- 
tolici quoad  property.    Kpiphanius  confe«Me  his 
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ignorance  of  the  leading  tenwt  of  the  Angelici 
[//ar.  xl.  or  Ll],  and  adds  [5vno/wijf,  lib.  ii.] 
tbttt  tliere  wore  none  left  in  his  tluy,  [Ekcbatiteb.] 

AQU/FJ.     [llynRoTtiRiTJE.] 

AQUAKIAKS.     [Uyuiioparastata] 
,  ACJUl-LINUS.     A  Gnostic  loader  mentioned 
\ej  Poqihyry  in  his  Life  of  Plotinus,  cli.  xvi,, 
lint  of  whom  nutliiiift  is  knuWii. 

At^UINAS.     [.SoiiooLMRx.] 

ARjVEUII,  oh  ARABES.  An  obscure  sect, 
wlioyo  iouudt-i'  is  uiiliiiowu,  siid  vrhich  thcrcforo 
floino  authors  name  from  the  country  where  it 
firRt  saw  light,  and  oUiers  by  the  dusij^uatiou 
"Thnetopsychitic"  It  arose  in  Arahia  early  in 
tho  third  century,  during  the  reign  of  Sevenis 
and  the  pontiBuJit«  of  2<.-phyritius,  and  terminated 
its  existence,  after  a  e.an>er  of  some  forty  ycora^ 
about  the  middle  of  the  same  century,  when  a 
MLncil  of  bishojis  was  held  [c.  jld.  250],  at  whirh 
Origen,  who  had  retnnied  to  Arabia  on  purpose 
to  be  present,  discoursed  so  learnedly,  that  the 
Amhict  in  a  body  confessed  their  error,  and  re- 
turned to  the  bosom  of  the  Catholic  Churcli. 
The  errur  in  quL-stion  was  a  belief  that  the  soul 
died  with  the  body,  though  l>oth  would  be  re- 
called to  life  and  reunited  at  the  last  day.  It 
was  lliought  that  the  uninterniptcd  life  of  the 
eoul  was  iitconsistent  wilh  the  woiils  applied  to 
Cod  by  St,  Pfiiil,  "  Who  only  hath  immortality" 

tl  TinL  vL  16],  an  imaginary  inconsistency  caused 
yobliviou  of  tho  distinction  between  the  essential 
immortality  pnesesse^l  by  God  alone  -peT  <e,  and 
the  imparted  itnmorlidity  possessed  by  tho  soul  of 
man  as  a  gift  from  Ilini.  [Is'iceph.  7/i'(rf.  Erclet. 
V.  23.  EuBob.  Uist.  Eceh^.  vL  37.  Aug.  De 
Hmiet.  Ixxxiii.     Pra:<kf:f.  Jlccr.  Ixxxiii.] 

AUCIiUNTICS.  A  sect  of  heretics  which 
arose  in  the  second  century,  during  the  latter  part 
of  tho  njign  of  Antoninus  Pins  [a.d.  138-1(3 1], 
deriving  their  name  either  from  those  arch-spiiits 
(3/jXo»Tts)  who  figured  in  their  peculiar  cosmo- 
gony [Aug.  De  II(erefi,  cap.  20],  or  from  an 
anchorite  Archon,  othcrwiso  unknown,  bnt  said 
to  have  been  their  founder.  Pulcstiiio  was  tlic 
original  seat  of  tliis  heresy,  and  to  that  eountry 
it  waft  mainly  confined,  its  principal  opponent 
being  Diosconis,  bishop  of  Crete ;  but  sonio 
years  later,  in  the  reign  of  ConstJintius,  it  spread 
into  Greater  Armenia,  and  wiis  conveyed  tlieiiee 
to  Leaser  Armenia  by  Kutnctue,  for  whom  Kyi- 
phaniuB  wittily  suggests  that  Atactus  would  have 
been  a  more  appropnate  name.  Kulactus  bad 
deriTe<i  his  views  from  a  certain  anchorili"  named 
Pater,  an  inhabitant  of  Cabarbaricha  near  Htbron, 
who  bad  been  convicted  of  heresy  and  banished 
to  Arabia,  but  had  managed  to  return,  and  to 
continue  to  preach  anrl  win  over  converts  to  lits 
strange  doctrines. 

The  Archonlics  agrceil  in  many  jtointa  with 
Simon  Magus,  Menandcr,  Satnrninus,  and  other 
Gnostic  teachers.  They  are  charged,  like  other 
sects,  wilh  imlidgiug  in  gross  and  open  im- 
morality, and  have  the  singular  and  unexplained 
custom  Bttribiit*Hl  tu  them  of  washing  the  bodies 
of  their  dead  in  oil  ami  water.  Among  tlio  most 
prominent  doctrines  characteristic  of  this  sect  are 
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the  following:  [1]  In  tlieir  coaraogonal  worts, 
entitled  Bymphonta  Major  ami  Alinur,  they 
asserted  that  there  were  seven  worlds,  each  pro- 
aidod  over  by  a  subordinato  angel  or  archon,  who 
was  tlio  begettor  and  diructor  of  numerous  ranks 
of  spirits,  and  an  eighth  and  a  higher  world 
governed  by  a  brilliant  parent  power.  The  world 
in  which  wo  live  was  under  tho  rule  of  an  archon 
called  Babaotli,  not  the  supreme  power,  but 
ide,ntified  wilh  the  Gml  of  tho  Jews^  and  said  to 
bo  the  father  of  the  devil.  [2]  They  denied  the 
inspiration  of  Holy  Scriitturo,  especially  ridicul- 
ing the  Old  Testament^  with  tho  exception  of  a 
few  texts  whieli  they  could  quota  in  favour  of 
their  own  views;  in  opposition,  for  example,  to  the 
Biblieal  theory  uf  the  origin  uf  woman,  they  lield 
ihat  she  Wiis  the  handiwtirk  of  tlio  devil,  and  i]\.\i 
all  wliO  married  fiillilled  the  works  of  the  devil. 
[3]  They  denied  tlio  resurrection  of  the  hotly, 
according  to  Epiphanius  [Kpiph.  Hmr.  jI.  8,  and 
Aug.  De  Hitree.  cap.  20],  tbuugb  this  fact  is 
doubted  by  Tertullian.  [4j  They  rejected  Baptism 
and  tlie  Holy  Eucharist,  asserting  that  the  Sacra- 
ments were  ordained  by  and  ailminisl«:rud  in  the 
name  of  the  inferior  archon  Sabaoth,  and  not  of 
the  Supreme  Creator.  [f>]  Redemption  was  sup- 
posed to  consist  in  a  knowledge  of  the  mysteries 
eontained  in  their  apoeryphal  books,  tliu  titles  of 
some  of  which  have  I»epn  pros«rred,  as  Sumphoni-a 
M'ljor  and  Minor,  AUcfi'iiencB,  Auahaticum  ImtiB. 
[A  lengthy  refutation  of  tbeso  points  may  be 
found  ill  Epiphanius,  adv.  HiErM.  lib.  i.  torn,  lil, 
Ifier.  40 ;  soc  idso  Aug.  De  I/teirs.  cap.  20 ; 
Tbcodnret,  /ftKrct  Fnh.  i.  c.  1 1 ;  iltngbam^  Antiq, 
478,  761,  lUia.] 

AKEVUiaH.S.  [TnoKOiuciANs.] 
ArcLi_NS.  The  name  given  to  the  followers 
of  a  great  and  widespread  heresy  which  begnn  to 
make  itself  heard  in  the  Church  about  ilie  be- 
ginning of  the  fourth  century.  Tha  hertwy  takes 
its  name  from  Ariu!*,  ita  lirst  open  promulgator, 
who  was  a  priest  of  the  diocese  of  Alexundria. 

I.  The  place  of  Ariani-im  in  the  hinionj  of 
htrreaiea.  The  first  ujien  imipUon  of  Arianism 
into  the  Chun.!h  is  so  startling  a  feature  in  the 
history  of  the  time  that  tho  attention  is  drawn 
away  from  wiiat  preceded  it,  and,  in  pnrt,  gave 
rise  to  it.  It  had  a  distinct  ami  wi'll-raarkod 
place  in  the  scale  of  heretical  develo]>ment.  Tho 
Athanasian  Creed  guards  (^'uinst  two  oppotiico 
but  conseentive  fonns  of  heresy  in  the  words, 
"neitlier  confounding  the  Persons  nor  dividing 
the  substance."  The  lirst  of  these  is  Sabellianism. 
Throughout  tho  second  century  the  Church  was 
ungi^'od  ill  expressing  definitely  and  defending 
the  doctrii.e  of  Uio  Holy  Trinity  against  a  series  of 
attacks  from  heresius,  the  effect  of  which  was  to 
"  confound  tho  Persons."  The  last  and  most  im- 
portant of  those  was  Sabellianism,  which  taught 
that  there  was  bnt  one  Divine  Person,  and  that  tlie 
Word  and  tho  Holy  Spirit  were  only  emanations 
or  functions  of  the  Heity,  the  one  assumed  for  a 
brief  time  to  work  out  tho  mystery  of  redumption, 
the  other  to  infuse  life  into  tho  Church.  [Sa- 
BEi-LiANS.l  In  ai-guing  against  this,  and  main 
taining  the  distinction  of  the  Divine  Porson^, 
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there  wu  a  danger  of  fulling  into  an  opposite 
tfiTor.  vi/.  that  of  using  langungo  which  would 
imply  Tritlieiam.  Here,  tlioii,  Ariiinisra  crept  in. 
To  avoid,  as  it  seemed,  Iho  two  opposite  dangwrs 
of  Subellianism  and  TritheiBni,  it  "divided  the 
Substance,"  and  bo  praclicully  attacked  the 
doctrino  of  the  Trinity  frum  the  oppf«ito  side. 
But  the  battlefeld  of  boLh  these  heresies  was  tlie 
aanip,  naniidy,  the  central  truth  of  ChrJBtianity, 
tho  IneamalioD.  If  Sabeliianism  were  truo,  the 
I  noarnniion  became  a  more  accident  of  timo.  If 
Arianism  were  tnie,  <TeeD8  Christ  was  not  God. 
Such  was  the  conclusion  to  the  avowal  of  which 
Arianism  was  driven  in  its  lal«r  days  by  the 
necessities  o^  argument,  and  thus  it«  historied 
position  is  clear.  In  its  earliest,  least  impure, 
and  most  subtle  form,  it  sprang,  so  for  oa  it  whs 
sincere,  from  a  dread  of  SaboJIianisni,  while  its 
inevitable  tendency  was  lu  a  dcfiuit«  heresy,  the 
open  denial  of  tho  Divinity  of  our  Lord. 

It.  THt  }iirth-p\ixce  and  caug&s  of  Arianism. — 
Thoujjh  Arius  M'as  n  priest  of  the  Church  of 
AlexiiQdria,  and  tliero  bAgan  openly  to  publish 
Lis  opijiious,  y^>t  llio  origin  and  method  of  bis 
heresy  may  be  clearly  traced  to  Antioch.  Tlie 
Divinity  of  our  Lord  lud  already  been  attacked 
at  Antioch  by  Paxil  of  Samosat*,  who  was  de- 
posed from  the  see  about  a.d.  270.  [Samusa- 
TBittANS.]  Conrecl^Hi  with  Puul,  and  to  some 
extent  involved  in  his  condemnation,  was  Lucian, 
a  pnwbytcr,  who  Hfturwimls  euifered  martyrdom, 
bowBTCT,  for  the  faith.  Luoian  was  a  loarued  and 
able  teacher  of  philosophy  and  theology,  and 
among  his  pupUs  wore  eevend  who  afterwiu-'ls 
became  Arian  leaders,  including,  it  is  generally 
thought,  Arius  Uimsalf.  Moreover,  the  argu- 
ments used  in  support  of  the  hu-resy  of  Paul, 
and  tho  general  caat  of  arguments  current  in 
tho  schools  of  theologj*  at  Antioch,  were  of 
a  rhetorical  and  dJulocticol  kiniL  They  wore 
accordingly  a  6t  preparation  for  one  pecnUnr 
oharacteristic  of  Ariun  controversy,  the  arguing 
from  things  earthly  to  things  heaveuly,  from  the 
things  of  man  to  tho  things  of  Govl.  Uno  further 
element  in  the  heresy  may  also  be  traced  to 
Antioch.  Arianism  soon  began  to  appeal  to  tho 
immordity  of  the  time,  as  may  be  soon  from  the 
usa  made  by  Arius  of  a  metre  aasociaicd  with 
licentious  poetry  in  the  snugs  coiniwseJ  by  him 
to  spread  his  opinions  among  the  multitude. 
Now  Antioch  was  roniarknblo  for  a  low  tone  of 
Christian  life;.  Paul  wa»t  himtielf  aroused  of 
open  oiTcnctis  against  Christian  morality ;  and, 
owing  t^  the  presence  of  a  largo  colony  of  Jews, 
the  Christian  citizens  caught  the  tono  of  their 
luxurioua  habite,  and  were  therpfore,  so  far,  ruady 
to  full  into  doubts  as  to  that  part  of  their  creed 
which  enforced  tho  necessity  of  personal  self- 
restraint,  and  at  the  same  timo  was  most  bated 
by  all  fnllowers  of  Judaism.  And  thus  a  number 
of  causes  combined  to  give  scope  and  start  to 
tlie  heresy;  [1]  A  dr<»d  of  Sabellianism ;  [2] 
the  sccrr^t  inliuence  of  Judaism  ;  [3]  a  luw  tone 
of  Christian  life;  [4]  a  rhetorical  and  dialectical 
Itabitof  mind,  which  tried  txi  eva>le  mystery  and 
Kduce  it  to  the  level  of  ailment  from  merely 
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human  knowleilge  and  experience.  These  wera 
most  prominent  at  Antioch,  where  tho  Divinity 
of  our  Loni  bad  aln-iyly  boon  openly  assailed, 
though  they  wera  to  ba  found  in  other  parts  of 
thu  Church ;  and  they  were  aided  in  their  develop- 
ment by  the  inHuenco  of  a  hirge  body  of  nominal 
Christiana  in  all  ports,  who  had  become  such  not 
beoiiise  tliey  were  attracted  and  subdued  by  its 
life^ving  doctrines,  but  because  tho  decay  of 
heathenism  had  left  them  without  a  religion. 

IIL  j-lrtuMi'nM  in  OiAjuurlh  amtury. — ^I'he  early 
foots  about  Arius  and  his  first  ojien  declaration 
of  heresy  are  somewhat  involved,  but  it  seems 
clear  that,  having  been  ordained  deacon  by 
Puter  of  AlexanfLria,  hn  was  connected  with  the 
Meletia»  Schism,  aud  on  that  account  was  ex- 
communioatod.  Afterwards  he  regained  hia  posi- 
tion, and  we  find  him,  under  AcIiiIIa*,  in  charge  of 
one  of  the  great  city  churches,  Baucalia  or 
Itoucalis,  and  continuing  to  work  in  this  poaitiou 
under  the  successor  of  Achillas,  Alexander,  for 
the  first  six  years  of  his  episcopate.  He  had  a 
great  reputation  as  a  logician  and  a  preacher,  as 
well  as  fur  strictne-ss  of  life.  Theodoret  says  tliab 
lie  was  grttatly  disappointed  that  Alexander, 
instead  of  himself,  was  appointed  to  succeed 
Achillas  in  the  see  of  Alexandria,  and  that  his 
heretical  opiiiiona  took  easy  root  in  a  mind  which 
hod  long  been  prepared  by  discontent  and  envy 
[Thi'od.  //M^  KccL  i.  21.  But  his  name  is  Krst 
distinctly  connected  wiLli  heretical  opinions  about 
A.D.  319.  Humours  crime  to  the  bishop  that 
ho  was  privately  disturbing  men's  faith  as  to  tho 
Uncrcatu  aud  Paternal  Being  of  Jesus  Christ. 
The  first  stop  taken  was  a  private  remonstrance, 
but  nothing  resulted  from  this.  Arius  gained 
more  and  moro  support,  and  openly  attacked  the 
Deity  of  our  Lord.  His  line  was  to  speak  of 
Him  as  the  Kldcst  and  Highest  of  creiitures,  to 
coll  Him  God  in  a  certain  sense:,  but  with  limita- 
tions. Tlie  grounds  of  this  view  were  in  tho 
main  three:  [1]  Argument  from  tlie  kltftt  of 
human  souship ;  T2l  repugnance  to  Sabellianism  ; 
[3]  a  dread  of  dividing  the  Simple  Essence  by 
deriving  the  Son  from  the  Father's  very  Ueing. 
Practically,  the  whole  view  can  bo  put  in  two 
leatling  propositions:  [1]  Once  the  Son  was 
not;  and  [2]  the  Son  dUTors  from  other  creatures 
in  degree,  not  in  kind. 

Finding  private  remonstrance  with  Arius  to 
be  \i3eles9,  Alexander  was  obli>;ed  to  take  more 
public  and  decided  measures.  First,  he  assembled 
a  public  conference  of  tho  clergy,  in  which  he 
himself  spoke  at  length  on  the  mystery  of  the 
Holy  Trinity.  Arius  was  allowed  full  liberty  of 
reply,  aud  he  attacked  the  doctrine  laid  down  by 
Alexander  as  involving  Sabdliauiani.  Finding, 
by  tho  end  of  4.D.  319,  that  all  hopes  of  a 
peaceable  arrangement  wero  at  an  end,  the 
oiahop  then  prevailed  on  the  majority  of  his 
presbyters  and  deacons  to  join  with  him  in  sub- 
scribing a  pastoral  letter,  in  which  he  exhorted 
tho  followers  of  Arius  to  renounce  bis  heresy  and 
submit  tut  the  Church,  liut  the  heresy  circulatwl 
widely  and  quickly,  and  it  became  necesaary  to 
bring  a  proi>ortioualJy  larger  extent  of  iuflueoco 
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to   ■bear   upon   it      "  It  had   Bprcftd,"  -writeB 

Aloxamicr,  "tlirouRli  all  Eiiypt,  Libya,  ami  the 
upper  Tliebais.  Then  wc,  bi-iiig  assembled  with 
Uio  bisliops  of  Egj'pt  anil  Libya,  nearly  ono 
hundred  in  riumbwr,  aimthematized  both  them 
and  their  followers"  fAlhnnas.  Hist.  Tt.  §  3]. 
At  this  pi'ovincial  council  tlie  Arian  opinions, 
li&ring  been  opciJy  avow«d  aud  sift^.'d,  were  con- 
deraaed.  Arius  and  his  aiiherenta,  among  whom 
were  two  bUbops,  Secundiia  and  Theonas,  six 
prieatA,  and  six  dcacous,  weru  excoraiaiiiiicated 
ami  aoEitbeniatizod  [Socr.  Ilitt.  Eccl.  i.  6]. 

Ariua  and  hia  friends  then  withdrew  to  Poltw- 
tine,  and  the  next  five  years  were  occupied  in 
arguinenta  and  renionstnincea  on  both  sides. 
Ariua  fouod  sbeltiT,  firat  with  Paulinus  of  Tyre 
and  KuflebiuB  of  Caisarea,  then  with  Euscbius  of 
it'icomudia.  He  wrote  to  Alexander  in  a  calmer 
and  moro  respectful  tone,  withdrawing'  sonio  of 
liis  extreme  Btatementg.  On  the  othtr  band,  bo 
Bought  to  spread  his  viuws  by  poeiuB  written  in 
a  metre  connected  with  immoral  aesociations, 
and  dissemicmted  tbese  among  "sailors,  millers, 
and  travellers"  [AthaiL  cotUr.  Arian.  \.  10,  22]. 
'  Sevflr.d  prelate*  cApouaud  bia  cauee,  amonj^  them 
TlioodoLua  of  {.AoJicjea  and  PatropbiluK  of  Scytho- 
[loliH,  and  be  waa  recogiiiaed  by  a  synod  of 
liithynian  bishops,  which  put  forth  a  letter  urg- 
ing other  prelates  to  tike  the  same  line.  The 
amount  of  uympatliy  shown  by  Eusebius  the 
hiatorinn  is  not  certain,  but  bo  wrote  a  lott«r  in 
wliieh  he  said  that  Chriat  waa  "not  very  God" 
[Athan.  De  Syit,  6,  17],  and  he  joined  with  two 
other  bifibops,  I'aulinua  and  Patrophilus,  in 
allowing  iVrius  to  bold  servicfta  for  hia  adherent*, 
on  condition  that  bo  should  seek  to  bo  reconciled 
to  Alexander  [Sozom.  Hist.  K(xL  i.  15].  Tbe 
whole  aim  of  Arins,  at  this  period  of  the  hercay, 
waa  to  treat  the  differences  as  unimportant,  only 
made  of  moment  by  the  harsh  rigour  of  Alexander 
and  the  orthodox,  but  at  the  same  lime  to  apwad 
the  heretical  opinions  in  every  poeaiblo  way. 

Meanwhile  the  principles  of  the  new  heresy 
bpgiin  to  bo  a  matter  of  fierce  coutroverey  at 
Alexandria,  and  the  whole  city  bocame  a  battle- 
Held  for  the  opposing  parties.  The  sacred 
subject**  in  dispute  became  tbe  common  talk,  and 
wore  even  taken  up  by  the  jostcra  in  Rociefcy  and 
in  public  places  of  rtraort,  while  tho  biabop  and 
faitliful  clergy  bocame  the  mark  for  shameful 
occusations  bijforo  Uib  civil  tribunala.  Alexander, 
however,  with  the  aid  of  Athanasiua,  at  tlmt  time 
a  deacon,  workod  on  steadily  against  tbe  heresy. 
Ho  wrote  letter  afl«r  letter  to  various  biabojis. 
One  of  these,  tbo  ICncydic,  has  been  preserved  by 
Socnites,  and  was  directed  ftgainsl  tbe  efforta 
made  by  Kusebius  of  I4icomedia  to  procure 
for  Arius  tbu  favour  of  various  bishops.  In  it 
Alexander  argnea  against  anri  denounce-s  the 
benjfiy  iia  unheard  of  and  as  contrary  to  Holy 
Scripture,  enumerates  thoso  who  had  been  de- 
posed and  anathematized  for  holding  it,  and 
exhorts  hia  fcHow-bisbops  not  to  receive  the 
excommtmicated  persona,  "for  it  betits  us  as 
Chiistiana  to  keep  aloof  from  those  who  think  or 
speak  against  Christ"  [Socr.  ///*/.  JCcd.  i.  6J. 


About  the  same  time  he  drew  up  &  "  Tome"  at 
doctrinal  formulary,  which  was  signed  by  the 
bishops  of  K^ypt.  including  Thebnis,  and  by 
those  of  Litiya,  I'entapolis,  Cajipadocia,  Lycia, 
Pamphylia,  Proconsular  Asia,  and  some  of  tbosa 
ill  Syria,  After  this  he  wrote  to  bis  namesaka 
Alexander  of  Byzantium  [Thcod.  Hiet.  Eccl.  i.  3] 
a  most  important  letter,  in  which,  after  complain- 
ing of  the  intrigncs  on  hehalf  of  the  Arians,  bo 
went  at  length  into  their  heresy  and  argued 
i^^inst  it,  tnicitig  itsi  Bub»tantitd  origin  to  those 
who  in  former  tiraea  bad  sought  to  lower  tbe 
dignity  of  tbe  Son  of  Gotl.  This  was  probably 
wriltun  A.D.  323.  About  the  enti  of  tbe  a-irne 
ywir  Constantina  interposed.  He  had  just 
triumphed  over  Liciuius,  and  had  bccnme  master 
of  the  East,  and,  fimling  tlie  whole  Church  riis- 
tractfid  by  the  controvetity,  ha  addressed  a  letter 
to  Aluxaiider  and  Ai-ius.  In  this  be  treated  tbe 
ijuestion  at  issue  as  trivial  and  unimportant,  and 
exhorted  both  sides  to  peace  and  unity  (Euseb. 
Dn  vita  Ctmut.  ii.  63-71].  Hosius,  bishop  of 
Cordova,  waa  sent  with  this  letter  to  Alexandria, 
and  there,  about  Uio  end  of  the  year  a.d.  324, 
hi:ld  a  council,  Iha  only  K-sult  of  which,  as 
rogai-ds  Arianism,  was  to  prove  that  the  disciiSKion 
caused  by  it  could  not  be  allayed  by  ordinary 
mentus.  Hosiua,  accordingly,  ft:lvi8od  the  Em- 
peror to  Biunmon  a  general  assembly  of  bishops 
from  all  parU  of  his  Empire,  and,  iu  compliance 
with  this  advico,  Constanline  eummonod  a  gene- 
ral council  of  the  wbolo  Church  to  be  held 
at  Niciua  in  Uithynia  in  June  of  the  year  325. 

A  few  details  as  to  this  gnyit  council  will 
mako  its  important  effect  on  tbo  Arian  heresy 
better  uuderatuod.  Tbo  number  of  bishops 
present  is  not  exactly  known,  but  thoro  wcro 
certainly  more  than  three  hundred,  and  Ibcy  wore 
attended  by  a  nudtitndo  of  other  occEeaiaatica. 
"  They,"  writes  Eusebius,  *'  who  not  in  soul  only, 
but  in  body,  and  country  and  place  and  nation, 
wftFB  fir  removed  from  one  another,  were  brought 
together ;  and  one  city  receivetl  all,  as  it  were  a 
great  chaplct  of  priests,  variegated  with  beauteous 
lowers.  Fwm  all  tbo  churches,  which  tilled  nil 
Europe,  Africa  and  Asia,  there  were  collected 
together  the  first-fruits  of  tbe  miniators  of  God. 
And  one  housa  of  prayer  aa  it  were  enlarged  by  God 
contained  withiu  it  at  once  Syrians  and  Cilicians, 
Phoenicians  and  .\rabiana,  and  those  of  Palestine; 
those  moreover  of  Egypt,  Thebaia,  Libya,  and 
tboso  who  camo  from  Mesopotamia.  A  l*ersinn 
bishop  too  waa  present  at  the  synod  ;  nor  was  a 
Scythian  (Golh)  wanting  to  tbe  choir,  l^ontus 
also,  and  Galatia  and  Pamphylia,  Cappadocia 
and  Asia  and  Phrygia,  sent  their  reprcsentJitives; 
tbe  Thracians  and  Macedonians,  Achteans  and 
Kpirot*,  and  tliosie  who  dwelt  yet  more  exceed- 
ingly ftirtber;  and  from  Spain  itself  the  very 
celebrated  (Hosius)  ono.  sitting  willi  many.  And 
of  tbo  roy.ll  city  (Home)  the  Hisbnp  waa  absent 
for  ago;  but  his  presbyters  being  present  fillvd 
Ills  place"  [Eusub.  Lh  vitd  Const,  iii.  6.  7], 
The  number  of  Arianizing  prelates  has  also  been 
vu-iously  stated,  but  probably  about  twenty  wore 
more  or  loss    favourable   to  the  heresy.      Its 
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preflident  wu  cither  Hobi'us  of  Conlova,  the 
bearur  of  tho  Eiiiporor's  lott^T  to  the  Church  of 
Alexandria,  or  Eustathius  of  Antioch,  probably 
the  former:  anJ  tlie  place  of  meeting  "ira«  first 
the  great  chiiruh  of  tho  city,  aiul  aflcrwanis  the 
palace.  Two  otlmr  minor  partinilars  are  worth 
noting,  Ttz.  that  laymen  Bkilk'd  in  dialectic  were 
nllowed  to  attend  and  t-ake  part  in  tho  discussions, 
and  that  Greek  philosophors  wero  also  pr(><M<nt  to 
question  [Sozom.  Hint.  Eccl.  i.  18].  The  different 
dements  of  the  Council  may  bo  stated  ns  fi>l- 
lowg:  [n  Tlio  Athanaaions ;  [2]  tho  dt-termiiu'd 
Arians ;  [3J  tho  Ariauizcra  or  Eusehians ;  [4] 
a  party  comprised  of  tliose  who,  on  the  fpholc, 
synipnthized  with  the  supporters  of  Aiexanderflnil 
Athanasius,  but  were  not  so  much  alive  to  the 
bearing  of  the  poiiita  at  issue.  A  detailed  history 
of  tho  method  puruucd  in  the  council  would  be- 
long rather  to  a  history  of  councUs  than  to  one 
of  Ewndes,  and  it  may  saffice  hero  to  giro  a  brief 
somnuiy. 

The  earlier  diftnusaions  of  the  Council  were 
priv8t«:  Ariiia  Iiad  an  opportunity  of  declaring 
Lis  belief  aud  of  disputing'  witli  Athiujauiuu,  who 
atao  engaged  vith  tho  other  chief  Arian  bishops, 
KusebioR  of  Nicomcdia,  Maris,  and  Thoognis. 
Bub  the  subaequent  and  couclusive  work  of  the 
council  was  to  framo  a  creed  which  shuuld  state 
in  express  terms  the  Catholin  doctrine,  and  guard 
most  Qirefully  againat  Arian  TCJ'sions.  The 
Ariiins  otTered  a  formula,  drnwii  up  by  Eusebius 
of  CoisareB,  iti  which  terms  of  honour  were  given 
to  Uie  Son  of  God,  but  which  was  so  contrived  as 
to  ofaacure  and  evade  the  point  at  isBue.  As  it  has 
been  nid,  "The  plaiu  question  at  ijuua  was 
■whether  our  Lord  was  God  in  as  full  a  sense  aa 
the  F»thE:r,  though  not  to  be  viewed  as  separ- 
able fruni  Him  ;  or  whether,  as  tho  sole  alterna- 
tive, He  was  a  creatnio ;  i.e.  whether  Ho  was 
literally  of  and  in  the  One  Indivisible  Kssence 
which  we  adore  as  God,  o/xoourio?  9f^,  or  of  a 
suhstonce  which  hod  a  beginning.  Tho  ^Vriuiia 
■aid  that  He  was  a  creature,  tho  Catholics  that 
He  wai  very  God;  aud  all  the  subtleties  of 
tha  most  fertile  ingAntiity  could  nut  niter  and 
could  not  hide  this  fundamental  difference" 
[Newman's  Avians,  pp.  272,  273].  The  Catholics, 
therefore,  framed  their  creed,  ana  the  cnicial  jwint 
of  it  was  tho  uso  of  this  word  "  Homoousioo." 
To  tho  creed  were  added  anathemas  against  the 
Arians,  and  ib  was  offered  to  the  biehopg  in- 
diYidaally  for  subscription.  By  the  muss  of 
bishops  it  was  received  in  its  integrity :  Eusobius 
of  Ceesarea  accepted  it  after  hesitating  as  to  the 
••Homoousion"  [Socr.  Wat.  Eccl  i  5].  JCusebius 
of  Nioomedia  and  Theognis  signed  it  without  tho 
taiutbemas.  Other  Arian  prelates  gave  w^y  for 
It  of  penalties,  and  in  the  end  only  Secundus 
Theonas  stoo^l  out.  Tliey  were  cuudenined 
'«nd  excouimunicsted  with  Ariua. 

For  a  brief  8[wico  after  the  Uicene  Council  tha 

Oiorch  was  comparatively  at  rest.      The  creed 

rasreceivwl  with  joy  by  the  orthodox;  and  Arius, 

'■with  his  followers,  was  under  llie  weiglit  of  tho 

Emperor's  displeasure.     In  this  interval  of  rest 

Alexander  of  Alexandria  died,  and  Athauaslus 
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was  chosen  in  his  place,  Towards  the  cloea  of 
A.U.  328  troubles  began  again,  and  we  enter  upon 
a  long  and  weary  history  of  IntrigiieB,  i^rsecu- 
lions,  and  violence,  all  intended  to  attack  the 
faith  which  had  been  declared  nt  Nicasa,  and  to 
commit  the  whole  Church  to  one  form  or  another 
of  tho  heresy.  Tlie  first  step  in  this  direction 
wiis  to  jp*!'*  ^he  favour  of  tho  Emperor.  Arius 
and  some  of  his  companions,  by  means  of  court 
influence,  some  aay  through  Constantia,  the  Em- 
peror's sister,  wew  allowed  lo  present  a  fresh 
declaration  of  their  belief.  It  was  couched  in 
moderate  phraseology  so  as  to  avoid  exciting 
suspicion.  It  called  the  Sou  of  God,  "God  the 
Word,  begotten  of  tho  Father  before  all  ages," 
aud  was  in  fuet  intended  to  supplant  the  ^iccuo 
Creed  by  a  jwHtio  omiesion  whicli  might  seem  to 
promote  comprebeneion  and  peace  rather  than  by 
opposition.  Arius  was  readied  a.d.  330  [Socr. 
Jiiid.  I-AvX  i.  U,  16;  Sozom.  lUst.  Kcd.  ii.  26, 
27].  The  next  effort  on  the  part  of  his  iulhercnt« 
Was  to  remove  out  of  the  way  some  of  the  more 
eminent  of  the  orthodox  bishops.  Eustathins  of 
Anlioch  wus  accused  of  heresy  nxiA  other  crimes, 
and,  notwithstanding  the  worthlessneea  of  the 
evidence  (tho  falsity  of  which  was  afterwards  con- 
fessed by  the  principal  witness)  was  de|Ki8ed  by 
an  Arian  synod,  and  bauished  by  CuiLstuntine 
[I'heod.  i7wC.  Eccl.  i.  21;  Ens.  Do  liU  Congt. 
lii.  60J.  Athaiiasius  was  made  tha  object  of  a 
series  of  charges,  which  in  the  end  led  to  his 
banishment.  After  having  refused  to  attend  tha 
Ensebian  Council  of  CEesiirea  in  A.D.  334  [Thecal. 
I/it(t.  Eccl.  i.  23],  he  was  arraigned  before  an- 
other Eusehian  Council  at  Tyro  in  the  follow- 
ing year.  But  all  the  aucusations  woi-o  refuted. 
Afterwards,  a  hostile  body  of  inquirers  was  sent 
to  gather  evidence  against  him,  and  on  their  n> 
turn  ho  was  condcmnod  iu  his  absence,  he  having 
in  the  meantime  gone  to  ConatAntinoplo  to  in- 
tercede with  the  Emperor.  At  first  the  Em]>eror 
was  induced  to  take  his  part  and  to  condemn  the 
violence  of  tlie  so-called  council,  but  his  enemies 
then  accused  hiin  of  stopping  tho  allowance  of 
publio  corn  made  to  Um  clergy,  widows  and 
virgins  at  Constantinople  [Sozom.  Huit.  Eccl.  lL 
28],  and  the  Emperor  banished  him  to  Treves 
A.D.  336.  In  the  same  year  Marcellus  of  Ancyra 
<ifaa  accused  of  Sabellluiusm,  and  deposed  by  a 
flynoilj  at  Constantinople;  and  Arius,  having 
matle  another  profession  of  faith  before  the  Em- 
peror, was  ordered  to  bo  restored  to  communion 
in  the  same  city.  His  smlijon  death  the  very 
evening  before  the  day  appointed  is  one  of  tho 
most  awful  facts  of  tlie  history. 

The  deatli  of  Constantino  [a.d.  337]  divided 
tho  power  of  the  Empire  between  his  three  sons, 
Coustantine,  Constantius,  and  Constans.  'i'his 
change  again  gave  the  Church  an  interval  of  rest, 
and  Athanosius  was  restored  to  hb  see  in  A.D. 
338  [Socr.  Hi«f.  Eed.  ii.  3 ;  Sozom.  Uigt.  Ec4:f. 
iii.  2].  But  again  accusations  were  brought 
against  him.  He  was  aceused  of  having  resumed 
his  see  without  the  sanction  of  a  council,  and  an 
excommunicated  Arian,  named  Pistus,  was  set  up 
as  a  rival  bishop.     Choiges  having  hoea  laid 
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expresses  bU  belief  that  the  tbeologiana  of  the 
Aniieniau  Cliurvh  complcloly  reooncUo  the  souae 
in  vhicli  the  clauso  \&  und<>ivtO(xl  with  tlmt  of 
the  EostcrD  CLurch  at  largu;  and  that  the  accu- 
satiou  of  Monophysitism  brought  agaiMt  the 
Armpnian  Church  on  account  of  their  jieculiar 
"Cunfussiou"  id  not  rcully  iiioro  truo  iLuii  tho 
nocueatioa  of  Calvinism  M-Iiich  lias  of  ton  l>een 
brought  against  the  Churc^li  of  England  ou 
account  of  oxpreeeions  coutuinud  in  the  Thlrty- 
tiine  Articles  of  lieligiou.  liut  all  attompte  to 
reunite  the  Armuniaiia  witli  the  Eautoru  Church 
hare  hitherto  failed 

AllMINIANS.  An  Anti-CalviniBt  school  of 
Protestantd  which  dcrivM  ita  namu  from  Juuiea 
llarmcnsen  (Latinized  into  "Arnjiniua"),  a  Cal- 
finist  miniater  at  Amaterdam. 

Arminius  M-aii  a  cutlur'a  sou,  bom  at  Oudo- 
wat«r  iu  lIoHaiul  in  the  year  1560.  He  studied 
at  Lojden  from  a.i>.  1575  to  1682,  and  at'tenvards 
for  some  liiuu  at  Geneva  under  Beza.  While  ho 
was  still  a  very  yonng  man,  ho  was  obliged  to 
leave  Geneva  through  fcai  of  jK'rscctitiun  for  hiii 
hold  speculations  jii  theology  ;  and  fi-ora  tliem-o 
hrt  went  to  bocomo  a  pupil  of  Grj'nsBUa  at  ISasIe. 
In  1588  he  was  appoinled  to  a  congregation  at 
Amaterdam,  where  he  was  shortly  put  forward  us 
chunipion  of  tho  SfpnALAPaARiAKB  in  one  of  their 
ondless  controveraies  with  the  Sublapbarian's 
ahoat  Fredestination,  KlcL-tiou,  and  Grace.  Hia 
chaniptonxhip>  however,  resulted  in  bis  conver- 
sion to  the  opinions  which  bo  had  been  set  to 
oppose,  and  abandoning  tho  common  Calvinistic 
belief  in  predestination  and  the  JHvine  dc-cn^es, 
he  came  round  to  the  side  of  those  who  helicvB 
that  Christ  ditxi  for  all  men,  and  not  only  lor 
an  elpct  few.  He  avowed  this  change  of  opinion 
in  1591,  but  still  continued  in  his  poet  untiJ  he 
was  appointed  Professor  of  IHvinity  at  Leyden, 
which  M-aa  in  the  year  1603.  His  lectures  on 
tile  Kjiistlo  to  the  Itoraaiis  soon  ruiiicd  a  fierce 
and  wiile  controversy  :  so  fierce  that  the  goveni- 
ment  of  tho  Stato  was  obliged  to  interf(?re~  A 
synodal  coufcreuce  was  proposed  between 
Anninius  and  Ids  followers  on  tho  one  side,  and 
the  strict  Calvinists,  led  by  Francis  Gomar,  tlie 
professorial  colleague  of  Anuinics,  on  tho  other. 
Itat  the  controversy  preyed  upon  the  health  of 
Armtnius,  and  before  any  Bte[)s  were  tuktrn 
towards  the  convocation  of  the  proposed  synod 
he  died,  on  October  19th,  1609. 

Al'ter  the  death  of  Armiuius,  the  two  parties 
became  even  more  virulently  opposed  to  ftach 
other  than  they  were  before,  and  the  theolugicid 
question  was  also  mixed  up  with  a  political  <y\w, 
the  Arminians  wishing  for  peace  ^^ith  Spain,  and 
the  Calviniets  nrging  tho  Prince  of  Orange  and 
the  States-General  to  nndcrlako  a  war.  Prince 
Maurieo  was  at  firat  in  favour  of  the  Araiiuinn 

e,  while  they  had  supisorters  at  court  in 
nreldt,  Grotius,  Hoogerhetz,  and  others  ;  but 
the  Stadtholder  soon  cjiangcd  bis  mind,  and 
became  their  most  bitter  opponent  and  peiso- 
CDtor. 

When  the  Confereuco  met  at  tho  Hague  in  the 
year  1610,  (he  Arminian  partv  presented  a  state- 
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ment  of  their  doctrine  in  the  form  of  a  "  Bemon- 
strance  "  in  fivo  articles,  which  ore,  in  suhetanco, 
as  follows : 

I.  That  God,  beforo  the  foundation  of  tlie 
world,  or  from  eternity,  decreed  to  bestow  eternal 
salvation  on  those  whom  Ho  foresaw  would  keep 
th(;ir  faith  in  ChrUt  Jesus  invioluto  until  death ; 
and,  on  the  other  hand,  tn  consign  over  to  eter- 
nal piinlithnients  the  uuhclieviug  who  resist  tho 
invitations  of  God  to  the  end  of  their  hves. 

II.  That  Jesus  Christ,  by  His  death,  made 
expiation  for  tho  sins  of  all  and  every  one  of 
mankind :  yet  tlmt  none  but  believers  can  bo- 
corao  partakers  of  this  Divine  benetit. 

III.  lliat  no  one  can,  of  himself,  or  by  the 
powers  of  liia  free  will,  produce  or  generate  faith 
in  his  own  mind  ;  but  that  it  is  necessary  a  man, 
who  is  by  nature  evil  and  incompetent  {in^pUia) 
both  to  tliink  and  to  do  good,  should  be  bom 
again,  and  renewed  by  God,  fur  Christ's  sake, 
through  the  Holy  Spirit. 

IV.  That  this  iJivine  graoo  or  ene^y,  which 
heals  the  soul  of  man,  cunuuences,  advuncea,  and 
pL-rfecla  till  that  can  bo  called  truly  good  in  man  : 
and  therefore  all  good  works  are  ascriliable  to  no 
one  exc«pt  to  God  only,  and  to  "^^  grace  :  yet 
that  this  grace  compels  no  man  against  Ida  will, 
though  it  may  be  repelled  by  his  perverse  will. 

V.  Ibat  those  who  are  united  to  Christ  by 
faith,  are  furnished  with  strength  abundantly  to 
overcome  tho  snares  of  the  devil  and  the  allure- 
ments of  sin  ;  but  whether  they  can  fall  from  this 
state  of  grace,  and  lose  their  faith  or  not,  doea 
not  yet  sufficiently  appear,  and  must  bo  ascer- 
tained by  a  careful  uxaminatiuu  of  the  Holy 
Scriptures. 

Thcso  five  articles  of  the  "  Kemonslranco " 
became  the  watchword  of  tho  Anuinian  party, 
who  were  hence  called  "  Kenionstrants,"  the  Col- 
vjnist  or  Gomarist  party  being  '*  Counter-Kcmon- 
slrants."  The  artiulea  became  known  as  "TIio 
Five  Points,"  and  the  dispnto  between  the  two 
parties  was  dignified  with  the  name  of  *'Tho 
Quinquarticular  Controversy." 

Tho  Hague  Conference  of  ICIO  failed  to  bring 
about  any  reconciliation  of  tho  two  parties,  as 
did  also  another  held  at  Delft  in  the  yejir  1613. 
KquaJly  powerless  was  a  conciliatory  decree  pro- 
mulgated by  the  States-General  in  1G14,  in  which 
(nnder  tho  inllnence  of  Grotius  and  Eamevcldt) 
toleration  was  declared  towards  both  parties,  and 
further  controversy  forbidden.  ITio  Calvinists 
grew  more  and  more  confirmed  in  tlicir  bitterness 
towards  tho  Arminian  party,  refused  to  obey  this 
edict,  in  their  usual  prsocuting  spirit  called  fur 
their  suppression  "  by  blood  "  if  it  could  not  ba 
effected  otherwise,  and  became  so  \iolent  that  the 
Arminian  party  raised  a  militia  in  self-defence. 
The  Prince  of  Orango  and  tlie  Stales-General  at 
last  determined  to  enmnion  another  and  larger 
assembly  of  IVttostiint  divines,  the  decision  of 
which  would  be  finaL 

The  Synod  of  I>ort,  thus  convene<I,  mot  at 
Port  or  iJordnscht  on  November  13,  1618,  and 
continued  to  sit  nntil  the  end  of  April  1619.  It 
was  composed  entirely  of  Calvinist  divines,  com^ 
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piising,  hesidcB  those  of  Holland  aitd  Germany, 
gome  I'roni  tho  ProsbyUiriaiis  of  ScoUiind,  from 
Switzerlaini,  and  frnni  England  :  tho  latter  beiiif? 
Carlton,  Bishop  of  LlauduIT;  Hall,  aflunraxda 
Biahop  of  Norwich  ;  Davenant,  afterwards 
Ilisbop  of  Salisbury  ;  and  Wanl,  his  aacceasor  iu 
the  Margaret  Profeesorsliip  uf  TJieology.  Tho 
Knglish  divines  were  aent  by  James  1.  from  a 
politic  deaire  to  promote  Bome  sort  of  unioa,  if 
poMublo,  botwccti  tho  Couliucnliil  Protcatanta 
aiul  Uio  Church  of  F.ngland ;  but  it  is  hnnlly 
neoeatory  to  say  that  thu  deciHioiis  of  the  Synod 
of  Dort  never  had  any  oiithority  wbatoTor  in  the 
Chorch  of  EDglind.  James  I.  waa,  indeed, 
roBpoiisiblc  In  some  de^Tco  for  tho  subacquout 
persecution  of  the  Arminians,  having  wi-itton  a 
tract  against  Voratius,  one  of  their  leaders,  in 
which  ho  hod  declared  that  the  latter  ought  to  bo 
burned  as  a  heratic. 

Tliu  Ariuiuiaiis  appeared  boforo  tho  Synod  of 
Dort,  under  tho  loadorahip  of  Simon  KpiJicopins, 
one  of  the  Lwyden  Profeaaors  of  Thei>l(igy,  who 
hegan  the  proceedings  by  an  attt-rapt  to  confute 
theopiniona  of  the  CalvinistP.  [Dokt,  SYSon  of.] 
The  nature  of  the  as.'tembly  was  at  once  shown  by 
its  refusal  to  hear  Kpiscoplus  and  \<l\a  friends  in 
any  other  way  than  as  accused  pereons  wlio  ■were 
on  their  dofcnco ;  and  the  Arminiana,  finding 
that  tbcir  controversial  oppononte  wcro  oaeombled;^ 
not  to  rorfer  with  them,  but  to  he  their  judgM, 
declined  to  bavo  anything  further  to  do  with  the 
aynod.  They  were,  of  cource,  condemned  in  their 
absence,  the  opinions  of  Uio  Counter>Hcmon- 
stnnta  being  ado]itud  and  enforced  in  ninety-Uirvo 
canons.  It  waa  also  decided  that  the  Arroinian 
muiiaters,  who  numbered  about  thrt-o  hundrtid, 
ahonJd  be  expelled  from  their  offices  and  cxcom- 
mtmicated.  Some  refused  to  submit  to  the  de* 
creo  of  tho  synod,  but  fine,  imprisonment,  and 
fljuie  veto  imposed  upon  all  who  resisted.  The 
aged  senator,  fianieveldt,  who  had  been  their 
protector,  waa  put  to  death,  Gmtiua  and  lloojrer- 
botz  were  sentenced  to  imprisonment  for  life : 
while  the  bulk  of  tho  party  escaped  to  Franco 
and  England.  After  two  yoars"  imprisonment, 
Grotiufl  succeeded  iu  escaping  by  concealing  him- 
Self  in  a  linen  chest,  but  he  was  an  objt^t  of 
bitter  hatred  to  the  Dutch  Cnlvinists  all  hia  life, 
and  when,  in  1G31,  he  ventured  to  return  for  a  few 
months  to  hia  native  country,  ho  waa  once  more 
obliged  to  fly  through  danger  of  fresh  persecution. 

In  the  year  1634^,  however,  an  edict  of  tolera- 
tion towards  the  Armtuiana  woe  once  more  passed, 
and  Kpiscopius  returned  to  open  a  liemonstrant 
College  in  Amsterdam.  Episcopius  formalized  the 
theories  of  Arminius,  and  extended  them  in  the 
direction  of  Socinianism  and  Univeraalism.  From 
that  time  tlio  Arminians  shewed  a  marked  ten- 
dency  towards  lintionaliam,  and  one  after  another 
of  tho  doctrines  liuld  by  orthodox  theologiana 
being  eliminated  from  tlieir  nystem,  their  sect  in 
the  end  has  rocognized  Clirislianity  as  little  more 
than  a  syrtflm  of  morality,  in  wbicli  every  person 
may  regulate  hia  bfdief  by  his  own  concppliona  of 
Holy  Scriptaro.  They  have  been  growing  fewer 
in  Holland  daring  the  present  century,  and  are 
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not  now  to  be  found  iu  any  number  except  in 
Rotterdam. 

F.voLi^ii  ARUtunANa  have  never  become  a  dia- 
tJLCt  sect.  In  tho  reign  of  Charles  I.  il  was  the 
fashion  to  brand  with  tho  name  all  who  were 
opposed  to  the  cruel  and  falao  dogma  of  the  Cal- 
vuiiata  rcepccting  divine  decrees  to  perdition, 
and  the  liigh  Church  parly  wcsre  tliiis  raUfcl 
Arminiana.  AfUsr  the  Kesloration,  the  name 
passed  away  from  the  Uigh  Church  to  the  Latt- 
tudinoriana  ;  the  Amiinianiam  of  England  thus 
running  parallel  at  this  time  to  that  of  Holland, 
hut  never  going  further  in  tho  direction  of 
Rationaham  than  tho  half-developed  Universalisra 
of  the  Tiiloteon  school.  When  Wesley  and 
Whitlield  struck  out  divergent  lines  of  tbordn^y, 
the  original  form  of  the  dispute  between  Anuinius 
and  the  Calviiiista  was  revived,  \Ve«ley  takmg 
the  Armtnian  aide,  and  Whitfield  becoming  the 
founder  of  tho  Colvinistic  Methodists.  Iu  still 
more  recent  tiroes,  the  dreadful  dognm  of  Cal- 
vinism respecting  Predestiuatiun  aud  Election 
has  been  held  by  comparatively  few  persons,  at 
least  in  the  Church  of  England,  and  the  doctrine 
of  Universal  Redemption,  for  which  Armiiiiua 
chiefly  contended,  is  not  liisputed  by  any  tlioo- 
logians  of  importance.  [Heylin's  Qninguariicular 
Hittory.  Mosheim'a  £cd.  Hist.  II.  ii.  4. 
Nichol'a  IJ/e  and  Works  of  ArTnimiu!,  1825. 
Brandt's  Ui^.  Heform.  transl.  1720.  (Rnindt 
was  a  Remonstrant  Professor  of  Divinity  at 
Amstordnm.)  Wesley's  Works,ToV  x.  ed.  1829. 
DiCT.  o/ToROi*  art  Aiuiiniasihm.] 

ARNOLDISIS.  Tho  supporters  of  a  movo- 
ment  against  the  temporal  powpr  of  the  Pai>ary 
which  was  led  by  Arnold  of  Brescia,  and  which 
placed  it  in  a  position  of  ranch  danger  for  about 
twenty  yeare  in  the  middle  of  tho  twolflh  century 
[a.d.  1135-1155]. 

Arnold  was  a  monk  of  Brescia  or  Brixia  in  llio 
north  of  Italy,  and  a  pupil  of  the  tho  vain  and 
restless  AbfluTii.  About  the  year  1 135  be  began 
to  indoctrinate  the  people  of  Lombardy  with  the 
always  popular  noUon  that  it  is  wrong  for  the 
clergy  to  posaesa  any  property.  This  teaehinff 
coincided  with  a  movement  which  the  Lombard 
towns  were  making  to  establish  themselves  in  ft 
position  of  independence  as  free  cities,  and  thus 
the  people  were  excited  to  look  U|K>n  the  bisho{>8 
and  nlergyas  political  enemies,  whope  wealth  was 
a  hinilrance  to  the  development  of  republican 
institutions.  Arnold  was  condemned  (in  com- 
pany with  the  PfTRonnsiAKs)  at  the  second 
Laternn  Conuci],  under  Voyc  Innocent  II.  [a.d. 
113U],  and  although  not  excommunicated,  was 
banished  from  Italy.  Ho  retired  to  France,  see- 
ing safety  with  his  friend  Abelan.1 ;  hut  en- 
countering tho  opposition  of  8t.  jlemard,  and 
being  in  danger  of  imprisonment  as  an  enemy  of 
Iho  Church,  lie  fled  to  Zurich,  whore  he  lived  for 
about  five  years.  His  principles  had  sprnad  so 
widely  that  the  Romans  raised  an  insum-ction  in 
the  year  1143  for  the  purpose  of  establishing  a 
republic  on  tho  ancient  model,  and  Arnold  woa 
summoned  from  Zurich  to  become  tho  leader  of 
the  movement     l*ope  Lucius  IL  was  killed  on 
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rebru&ry  15th,  1145,  while  endeavouring  to  re- 
cover possGsaion  of  Uio  Capitol,  and  the  roboUion 
was  carrieil  ou  by  AntoM  nnd  his  adhoroDta 
through  Uit^  n>igns  of  the  two  Buccuodiufr  Popiw, 
Eugonios  III.  aud  Auaatasius  IV.  The  EnglisU- 
nian  Hadrian  IV.  Buccoeded  to  the  Papal  throne 
at  the  end  of  tlie  year  1154,  and  ha  at  once 
brought  the  Komans  to  subnut  to  his  authority 
by  placing  the  city  nnder  an  interdict,  tho  first 
which  they  had  ever  experienced.  AlW  ten 
yeani  of  violence  and  disunior  llic  Arnoldist  party 
was  thus  broken  up,  Arnold  hitnRclt'  taking  refugo 
in  Campania.  A  few  nionlhs  afterwai'da  tha 
EmjHavr  Frederic  I.,  having  suppreaaed  the  re- 
bellious movement  in  Lorahanly,  caused  Arnold  to 
be  delivered  into  the  hundit  of  the  Pope,  whi'n  ho 
was  immediately  hanged  as  a  traitor,  \\\^  deail  body 
l»GJng  bumeil,  and  the  ashes  of  it  thiv>wu  into  the 
^Tiber  [a-D.  lliiOj.  Arnold  woa  in  close  alliance 
'^^  with  the  anti-sacranicnt.-d  licretics  of  hi«  day,  and 
he  himself  was  accused  of  unsoundueea  in  redj^ect 
to  lufant  I>aptn«m  and  tho  Sacrament  of  the 
^Altar :  "  Pnoter  hic,  de  sacranjento  altaria  et 
baptisiDO  parv'tdonim  non  saiiu  diuitur  scnsi&su." 
Tlie  oppoaittun  of  St  Uemard  points  in  tlto  luune 
din-ctiun,  as  do  the  t«ruib  in  whit;h  he  speaks  of 
Arnold  in  his  lO.'ith  Kpistli',  written  A.n.  1140. 
There  con  be  little  doubt  that  hu  had  originally 
imbibed  a  frec-thinkiug  tone  of  mitiil  from 
AhcJiLTfl,  and  tliat  hia  i^publican  notions  made 
him  sympatliizu  at  least  with  tho  Patdician 
herutics  who  at  that  time  existed  in  considerable 
numbers  in  Franco  and  Italy.-'  After  his  dooth 
the  party  of  the  Arnoldists  was  littlo  heard  of, 
but  they  reg^inleil  their  Ii;iuh'-r  aa  a  saint  and  a 
inarlyr.  [Luc.  Tudens.  in  B'd<l.  Mux.  Lug'i. 
XXV.  247 ;  Otto  Fris,  de  rebm  ffefd'g  Frid.  Si,  20, 
in  Murator.  xxi.l 

AltllllAIKlXAEn.  The  name  givon  by  some 
Roman  theologians  to  a  small  school  of  Polish 
Anti-8acmmentali«ta,  who  mainlained  that  the 
Huly  Kuchorist  conveys  no  prcsunl  gift  of  grace, 
but  the  p]e<ige  or  narne-st  {uppafiuiy)  of  a  gift  to 
bo  bestowtMl  in  Heaven.  Tha  opinion  waa  Orst 
bivNudieil  in  tho  year  1543  by  Staucarus,  pro- 
fessor of  Hebrew  at  Cracow.     [Stascarists.] 

ABSEN'LLN  SCHISM.  Tliis  name  is  given 
to  tho  ilisturbanco  of  oommunion  between  the 
Charches  uf  Alexandria  and  Constantinople, 
which  occurred  through  tho  doi)osilion  of  tho 
ConstontinoplitAn  Patriarch  Arsonius  [a.d.  1265]. 

On  the  death  of  the  Emperor  Theodore  La*- 
caris  [\.n.  1358),  Arscnius  and  Midiael  Pala'o- 
Icigus  became  guardians  of  liia  son  John  Lascaris, 
then  oiiiy  eight  years  of  age.  Paheologua  was 
shortly  afterwards  made  siicrc^ssively  dit^poc  and 
emjieror  by  Uie  army,  and  Arscnius  comwntpd  to 
crown  liim  on  condition  of  hii«  taking  an  oath  to 
roeign  the  empiro  l*>  John  Liuwuris  when  tho 
latter  attained  his  majority.  The  n«w  empenjr, 
however,  gradually  showod  that  he  was  de- 
termineU  not  to  redeem  Ids  pledge,  and  tho 
jiatriarch,  hopeless  of  piTsnading  him  to  do  bo, 
ceased  to  fulhl  the  duties  of  his  office,  but  would 
not  give  any  fonuid  abkuuwlcdgmout  that  ho 
hml  vacated  iL  ^icophonts,  uetroiiolitau  of 
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Ephosus,  waa  thon  made  patriarch,  but  died  aft«r 
holding  office  for  a  year.  Shortly  after  his  death 
Arsonius  was  restored  by  Paheologns,  whom  tho 
patriarcli  crowned  a  second  time  on  the  occasion 
of  the  re-capturo  uf  Cnnstantinoplo  from  tho  hands 
of  the  Komans  [s-d.  12GI].  At  this  second 
coronation  tho  patriarch  required  no  promise  of 
abdication  in  favour  of  the  young  John  Lascaris, 
who  waa  soon  after  imj^rtsonod  im.d  cruelly  blinded 
by  PaliDologiis.  Upon  hearing,  however,  of  thift 
cruelty  Arecnius  excommunicated  PaIa>oIogns, 
and  the  latter  determined  to  displace  him  from 
the  patriarchal  throne.  A  council  of  compliant 
bishope  was  called,  who  listened  to  the  emperor's 
complaints  an*!  aecuaalions,  declared  tho  de- 
positiun  of  Arsenius,  and  mado  Germanus  of 
Adrianoplo  patriarch  of  Constantinople  in  liis 
place. 

Tho  Patriarch  Nicolas  of  Alexandria  regarded 
this  as  a  schiamatical  act,  and  would  hold  no 
communion  with  Germanus ;  and  although  he 
ilied  within  a  year  of  the  depositiou  of  Arsenius 
the  Chnrchea  ceased  to  hold  interconnn  with 
each  othtT  during  the  reign  of  Michael  Paheologns. 
t>n  his  death  in  a.d.  1283  a  temporary  reconcUia- 
tian  was  offccti'd,  but  fresh  disputes  arose  out  u£ 
the  question  of  union  between  the  Roman  and 
lumtem  Churches,  and  tho  two  ]>atHarchatea  wero 
only  reunited  when  tho  guncnd  persecution  ot 
Eastern  Christiana  by  the  Mahometans  in  tho 
bcginuhig  of  the  fourteenth  centurj*  merged  minor 
troubles  in  tho  greater  ono  of  an  antichristian 
tyranny.  IKealo's  Ilistortj  of  Church  o/  Aiex- 
nndria,  il  311-321.] 

ARTEMOMTEd  A  sectholding  Monarchian 
views  on  tho  subject  of  the  Trinity,  and  called 
alter  its  founder  ^Utemon  or  Artomas,  who  began 
to  bruacb  his  errors  in  tho  earlier  part  of  the  third 
contiiry,  during  Iht  rwign  of  Se]i[iuiiu8  Scverus. 
Exactly  ftinijlar  dnctrines  had  been  taught  a  few 
years  previously  by  Theodotua,  a  currier  of  Byzan- 
tium, excommunicated  by  Victor  [a.d.  192-201], 
with  whom,  in  spite  of  tho  at>sencc  of  any  historical 
proof  to  thai,  ell'ect,  Artemon  is  popularly  classed. 
[ TuBODOTiASS.]  The  now  sect  met  with  consider- 
able success,  both  as  regards  the  number  and 
distinction  of  those  who  joined  it.  Among  them 
was  a  distinguished  confossor  named  Natalius, 
who  consented  for  a  time  to  become  their  bishop; 
but  on  being  wamod  of  his  error  by  a  severe 
iLigellation  (attributed  to  angelic  bands)  during 
his  sleep,  withdrew,  and  was  readmitted  to  the 
(_!hurch  liy  Ziphyrinus  [Euseb.  Uivt.  Eel.  v.  28]. 
Monarchian  views  huwever  lingennt  on  for  moro 
than  a  century  iu  tho  Chrislian  Churcli,  lieing 
revived  by  Paul,  bishop  of  Samosata  [a.d. 
2fl0-270].  and  afterwards  by  Photinus,  con- 
demned in  a  synod  he-Id  a.d.  351. 

Artomon,  tho  inventor  of  this  heresy,  at- 
tomptcd  to  solve  tho  myster)*  of  tho  Trinity  and 
Unity  not  by  supposhig,  with  Praxcas,  that 
Father,  Son,  and  Iloiy  Ghost  were  three  phases 
of  one  Divine  Monad,  but  by  denying  the  Divinity 
of  tho  Second  and  Tliird  Persons,  and  accounting 
f<jT  tha  superior  character  of  Christ  by  asserting 
that  after  Uis  birth,  as  mere  man,  a  certain  portinn 


Mid  8ophist)CAl  aTp;nment8,  arc  possessed  vith  the 
evil  heart  of  unK-Iiul',  onJ,  without  UUking  them- 
8ulv«B  into  Athviiiiii,  act  it.  Pailh  and  a  gooil 
conscieDce  are  iuscpAmblc ;  the  cnmal  heart  is 
ftlvraya  more  or  less  dai-k  with  uubclief.  It  niAy 
not  IJo  the  prey  of  e.uy  aclivc  furm  of  itifii^cllty, 
which  implies  sfime  exen;ise  of  tlie  judgment 
and  of  reasoning,  however  wrong,  but  it  is  Iho 
blank  Atheism  of  a  heart  U^ing  without  God  in 
tbe  world.  It  results  jirinciixdiy  J'rnm  m-gative 
conditions  of  the  soul  and  conijcience ;  commeiic- 
iiif;  in  early  life  with  the  neglect  of  positive 
diwiplino  in  tho  ways  of  religion  and  moral 
traiuinj*;  fu«t«rtU  by  a  spirit  rendirrud  gross  by 
self-indulgenco  or  by  the  eoiitinnous  piireuit  nf 
gain ;  the  cowardice  of  shrinking  from  solf- 
sacrilicc-s  that  arc  puiuful  to  Qvsh  and  blood  ;  aiid 
hmly  sinking  without  an  eli'ort  in  the  " thick 
clay"  of  worldly  vice  and  folly ;  sucli  Bhijrgish- 
ueas  has  its  uatural  is^uc  in  practical  Atheism. 
The  moral  cowanl  and  l.!io  unbtliuving,  5<(Aoi  kuI 
dirtoTot,  are  in  tho  same  catag<iry  of  condemna- 
tion. Akin  to  thcso  negativo  quahties,  tliat 
(iffoctually  blind  the  soul  to  aJl  consciousnoas  of 
God's  presriico,  is  a  disrcganl  of  truth,  tho  iiatnml 
gmwtU  of  tho  aelf-cnrrupting  heart ;  tbe  strong 
ikliuiou  Umt,  as  God's  jud^'iuciit  upon  sin,  com- 
pels it  to  Mit've  a  lie  [2  Thess.  ii.  1 1],  and  act 
the  lie  it  believes. 

ilut  pmclical  Atheism  la  not  only  of  tliis 
negative  character  J  its  gr:)wth  is  also  forced  on 
by  the  plastic  cucrpj'  of  uvil,  that  is  of  tho  very 
essence  of  nmn's  fallen  nature.  The  wOl  of 
<'brist  was  wholly  one  with  tho  will  of  the 
Father;  that  will  in  our  high  exutupliir.  Tlie 
standud  of  tight,  which  hanianity  at  large  by  its 
Beoee,  whatever  muy  ho  its  practice,  sliews  to  be 
true,  is  the  niaiiifi*talion  of  God's  will  to  tho 
collective  soul  of  that  humanity ;  tho  perverse 
will  thut  starts  aside  from  this  general  sense  of 
liuQuuiity  is  altogether  opposed  to  God's  will; 
and  as  It  is  only  by  being  brought  tmdcr  suhjec- 
tiou  to  the  will  of  God  that  man's  will  recovers 
its  spontaneous  action,  so  there  is  an  irreswttblo 
logic  in  the  life,  and  obetliencB  to  tho  divine  will 
is  n  virtuid  acknowlmlgment^  while  disobediuucu 
ia  thfi  denial,  of  tirtd's  being.  The  active  tendency 
uf  the  unregenenite  will  is  atheistic  It  is  a 
pervcrso  will;  airarTO?  koi  Snarpajiiiiii]  [Matt. 
xvii.  17]  aro  its  cflijpled  attributf^s.  Wluitover 
suits  not  its  prejudices  and  pn-sentimcnts  it 
rojectfl;  tho  sight  of  the  eye  and  the  hearing 
of  the  oar  hava  a  reality  in  them  tliat  overrules 
the  inner  teaching  of  the  hiiMcn  mnse  of  faitlL 
The  presence  of  God  does  not  come  home  to  the 
•enns,  and  that  prescncG  is  in  practice  denied. 
It  is  a  proud,  imperious  will.  Prikle  is  the  very 
uwejice  of  Satanic  being;  the  hea(lyheight(v^in/to) 
•*thnt  exalteth  itself  againet  tho  knowlei'go  of 
God"  [2  Cor.  X.  5].  I*ride  too  is  vile  before 
nun  as  being  tho  outcropping  of  untruthfulness, 
of  which  it  is  only  a  phase.  It  tills  a  in.in  with 
Bclf^-onceit,  and  is  as  a  falso  varnish  concealing 
internal  defects  with  a  speci'ms  oseumpliun  of 
miperior  wi8<iom.  It  is  the  soul  of  every  alheiirttc 
pojadox,  and  treats  with  scuru  tho  homely 
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teaching  of  an  eroiyday  faitli.  Fnde  knows  no 
retreading  of  any  path  of  error;  hut  to  wlmtever 
conclusion  it  may  bo  led  it  is  prepared  to  justify 
its  issues.  Whoro  prido  is  tho  active  principle 
of  a  man's  unbelief,  "  Uiera  is  more  hope  of  a 
fool  than  of  him ;"  more  hope  of  him  who  has 
leaniod  tho  parrot-talk  of  Atheism  than  of  the 
heart  which  is  darkened  by  a  pride  that  can  never 
conl'ess  its  erring.  *'  Yc  say  ye  sec,  therefore  your 
sin  remajneth." 

But  Utere  is  no  school  of  Atheism  so  sure  of 
doing  its  work  as  a  vicious  life  flowing  from  tho 
various  germs  of  evil  almve  nttticcd ;  in  wotks 
denying  tho  existence  of  a  tnoral  Governor  of  tho 
universe.  "  Infidelity,"  says  Barrow,  "hath  a  hirger 
territory  than  wo  aupposo  ;  many  infidels  do  hirk 
under  tho  maiik  uf  a  Christian  pnifeisiion.  It 
ia  not  tho  name  of  a  Christian,  nor  the  hailges  of 
our  religion  that  make  a  Christian,  more  than  a 
cowl  doth  make  a  mouk,  or  tho  buard  a  [jIuIo- 
sophor.  There  may  be  a  cieeil  in  the  mouth 
where  there  is  no  faith  in  the  heart,  and  a  cross 
impressed  on  the  forebejid  of  an  iutidel.  .  .  . 
la  ho  not  an  inlidel  who  denioth  God?  fuch  a 
n'uegado  is  ever)'  one  that  liveth  profanely,  as 
St.  Paul  teacheth  us  [Tit.  i.  IG],  And  have  wo 
not  many  such  ronogndoesi  If  not,  whtit  mcaneth 
that  monetrons  dissohiteness  of  life,  that  horrid 
proruncucse  of  diacourae,  that  strange  neglect  of 
(jod's  service,  or  desolation  uf  God's  law  t  Where 
such  luxury,  such  Icwilnp^,  such  .avarice,  such 
unclmrit^ibleness,  such  universal  caninlity  doth, 
reign,  can  faith  be  there  1  Can  a  man  htOieve  there 
is  a  God  and  so  affront  Ilim?  can  he  beliuve  that 
Christ  reigneth  in  heaven  and  so  despise  His 
laws  1  Can  a  man  believe  a  judgment  to  come  and 
so  little  regard  his  life?  a  heaven  and  so  little 
seek  itl  a  hell  and  eo  little  shun  itT  FuiUi, 
therefore,  is  not  so  rife;  inlidehty  is  more  com- 
mon than  Wo  take  it  to  he ;  every  sin  hath  a 
spice  of  it,  some  sins  smell  rankly  of  it"  [^Scn/i.  i. 
on  the  Cread].  It  may  reasonably  be  asked, 
were  these  words  only  suitable  to  cavalier 
consciences,  and  have  they  no  I'w  viva  at  tho 
present  dayl  8nch  practicul  Atheium  is  a  for 
more  active  agent  in,  the  dissemination  of  in- 
fiilclily  than  tho  productions  of  alt  the  infldol 
presses  in  tho  wurld.' 

IV.  The  present  is  sc^rcoly  the  occasion  for 
exhibiting  tho  antidote  of  Athcdtira.  This  must 
chiefly  1hi  udminiHtered  in  lh«  way  of  prevention; 
by  taking  care  that  the  young  aro  leii  to  a  know- 
ledge of  God  and  of  ilis  ways,  by  the  training  of 
a  rehgioua  education,  and  by  the  force  of  religious 
example  in  the  Chriittian  home.  Jf  Atheism  ia 
precipitatc<l  in  tbe  social  cauldron  from  tho 
[iresence  of  incom]>atible  elements  with  no  alfLnity 
for  each  other ;  by  the  hoartlessncss  of  tho  rich, 
hatred  and  envy  on  the  part  of  tho  poor,  and 
sflfiahncsa  everywhere  ;  these  elements  must  ba 
flubilueil  and  eliminated,  if  the  practical  Atheism 
that  they  engender  is  to  be  killed  down  in  tho 

^  Atlieism  nnd  immnrality  go  hnnd  in  Imntl.  Dr. 
JohnBon  aotpJ  the  fuct  iu  liis  own  wny  when  Iio  tuld 
IloaweU  to  ^  home  uii  count  bia  apoou  after  an  inbdel 
iitul  Wen  bu  guest 
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invalid:  wliereupou  most  or  all  of  thsm 
"received  a  new  baiilisin.  TLt'ir  miniater  was 
Mr.  John  Spilsbury.  What  numher  tliey  wuii> 
is  tincerlain,  liccnuse  in  the  mentionin^j;  of  the 
iiaiufs  of  ttboiit  twenty  iritii  ami  woUivii  it  ia 
aiiiiM  'with  rlivei-s  others.'  In  t!ip  year  It!3y, 
Mr.  William  Kiflin"  (the  writer  of  this  narra- 
tive), "  Mr.  Thumas  Wilson,  and  otliore  being  of 
tho  fcimo  judgment,  wRro,  njinn  their  request, 
dismissed  to  tho  eaiil  Mr.  Spilshury'a  congre^ 
tton.  In  the  year  1039,  another  conKTU^tion 
of  Bapiif^ts  wta.  fiirmed  w]ia«e  jilnce  of  meeting 
was  in  Cnitchml  Frnire,  the  chief  promoters  of 
which  wt'rc  Mr.  Green,  Mr.  Paul  Hobaon,  and 
Captain  Si>ftncer"  [('rnshy's  UUt.  of  Eng,  Sin^i- 
tufg,  i.  HttJ.  The  same  writer  also  reconls  that 
the  "new  baptism  "of  these  early  Haptiata  was 
elVuctod  by  communication  with  the  Dutch  Mon- 
nonites.  One  of  their  uumher,  Mr.  liiclianl 
VInnt,  being  aeqiminlcd  with  the  Dutch  language, 
■was  sent  over  to  ITollancl,  where  he  was  iKiptizetJ 
by  John  Uallc ;  and  on  his  retiim  ho  baptized 
Mr.  Samuel  lilacklnck,  the  two  then  baptinnj; 
others  to  the  nuiiiljor  of  fifty-three  [ihid.  i. 
101]. 

l-'i-om  this  tiroo  the  sect  spread  with  some 
rapidity,  but  there  is  no  evidence  to  shew  whether 
all  the  congregations  of  Baptists  which  are  aonn 
after  fotind  existing  originated  from  that  of  which 
tho  preceding  accotint  is  given,  or  whether  they 
wore  sporadic  ofishoots  from  the  fermenting  bodies 
of  Puritans  which  luul  now  become  so  numerous, 
and  which  even  in  the  height  of  their  prosperoas 
limes  were  in  a  constant  slate  of  disintegration. 
ISaxter  write--*,  in  an  early  page  of  hia  Autobio- 
gmphy,  that  he  made  ac^jUBintunco  with  the 
**  Anuboptista "  fii-st  at  Gloucester,  whora  about 
a  dozen  young  men  having  conceivad  opinionn 
agoinat  Infant  Baptism  liad  been  rclaptized 
[Baxter's  Life  ami  Times,  pt.  i.  p.  41].  lie  was 
afterwards  involved  in  a  controversy  with  n 
congregation  of  tho  suet  which  liad  bt-on  formed 
in  a  similar  manner  at  JScwdley,  within  a  fihort 
distance  of  the  toiA*n  of  Kidderminster,  of  which 
he  was  vicar  during  the  time  of  the  Puritan 
osoendancy.  In  XGifi,  there  won;  said  to  bo  forty- 
aix  of  their  congregations  in  and  about  London. 
About  the  same  time  also  the  sect  waa  being 
developed  in  the  North  AraerioJin  colonies  by  an 
emigrant  prie«t  of  tho  Church  of  England,  named 
Kogcr  WilliamB,  whose  political  imixirUinee  has 
given  him  a  chaptiir  in  American  history  some- 
what similar  to  that  occupied  by  William  Pcnn 
[Bancroft's  //»W.  Uuit.  SlaJeg,  1  277-321,  ed. 
18-.2]. 

In  1G43,  the  various  congregfltions  of  the  sect 
had  become  sufficiently  organized  into  one  body 
to  enable  them  to  hold  a  rcprcscntAtive  assembly 
in  I.,nndoii,  and  at  this  a  "Confession  of  Fuith" 
was  drawn  up  which  was  reprinted  in  1644  and 
1646,  and  lostetl  the  sect  as  its  standard  of  doc- 
trine for  seventeen  j-eors.  Lorge  numbers  of  them 
enlisted  in  the  Parliamentary  army,  and  the  help 
thus  given  to  the  reTohitionary  party  won  for  the 
wci  a  declaration  of  tJio  Lords  and  Commons  in 
their  favour.  Tins  waa  promnlgntcd  in  March 
6i 


1647,  in  which  it  was  said  that  "the  name  of 

Anabaptism  Lath  indeed  contractiid  nmch  odium 
by  reason  of  tho  oxtmvagani  jjrincipleg  and  pnic- 
tieea  of  some  of  that  name  in  Germany,  tending 
to  the  disturbance  of  the  government  and  peace  of 
all  states ;  which  opinions  and  pmctice  we  nblior 
and  detest ;  but  for  their  opinion  ogninst  the 
baptism  of  infants,  it  is  only  a  diUcrencc  about  a 
circumstance  of  time  in  the  administratiuu  of  an 
ordinanoo  wherein,  in  former  ages  as  well  a.s 
this,  learned  men  have  differed  both  in  opinion 
and  practice.  And  though  wc  could  wish  that 
all  men  would  satisfy  themselves  and  join  with 
us  in  our  judgment  and  practice  in  this  point ; 
yet  herein  we  hold  it  fit  that  men  should  be  con- 
vinced by  the  Word  of  God,  with  great  gentleness 
and  reu.son,  and  not  bcat-eu  out  of  it  with  force 
and  violence."  Shortly  after  tliia  c-ilict  of  Parlia- 
mcntary  toleration,  however,  another  was  issued 
of  a.  toUilIy  different  character  under  Presbyterian 
influence.  This  was  an  ortlinanco  of  tho  I^irda 
uud  Commons  jiassed  ou  May  2nd,  1G48,  which 
declared ;  "  Whosoever  shall  say  that  the  baptism 
of  infants  is  unlawful,  or  that  such  baptism  is  void, 
and  that  such  persons  ought  to  be  baptized  again, 
and  in  pursuance  thereof  sliall  baptize  any  pLTsou 
formerly  baptized,  or  shall  say  the  Church  govern- 
ment of  Presbytery  ia  anticliristian  or  unlawful, 
elial!,  upon  conviction  by  tho  oath  of  two  witues!?i'», 
or  by  his  own  confession,  be  onlered  to  renounce 
Ilia  said  error  in  tlie  public  congregation  of  the 
parish  where  tho  offence  was  coraraittoil ;  and  in 
case  of  refusal,  ho  shall  he  committed  to  priiion 
tiU  he  find  Burelics  that  ho  shall  not  publLsh  or 
maintain  the  said  error  any  more"  [Keale's  Hid. 
of  Purit.  iii.  375].  Tliey  shared,  however,  in  the 
general  modcvation  with  which  all  religions  except 
tlie  Church  were  treated,  by  Cromwell,  and  many 
of  his  supporters  belonging  to  tho  sect,  it  attainod 
considerable  political  inllitence  during  tho  time  of 
the  Great  Kehellion.  There  wore  also  not  n  few 
of  them  licensed  to  oQiciato  in  the  churchea  from 
which  tho  clergy  had  been  ejccteil,  and  3S  of 
thej*e  were  among  the  800  (commonly  spoken  of 
83  2000)  who  re^ed  to  conform  to  tlic  cuatoms  of 
the  Church  at  its  Eestomtion,  and  wero  henco 
obliged  to  give  place  to  the  old  clergy  whom  they 
had  OQSted,  or  to  others  ordained  according  to 
the  cnotom  of  the  Church  [Stonghton's  Erd. 
Hist  ii.  242,  n.     Nonconformists]. 

Sliortly  before  the  Pestoratton,  a  division  of 
the  sect  had  taken  place  into  tho  General  and  tho 
Particular  Baptists,  and  Uiis  division  has  been 
maintained  ovorsinco. 

General  Baptists,  or  "Amiiniim  Baptiuls,*'  nro 
fio  called  liecause  tlieylinld  the  Amiinian  doclrino 
of  redemption,  instead  of  the  Calvinistic,  believing 
that  Christ  died  to  save  all  men,  and  not  only  an 
elect  few.  They  published  a  **  Confession  of  ruilh," 
composed  of  twenty-five  articles,  in  the  year  IGGO, 
wliich  was  reprintxxi  with  many  more  subscrip- 
tions in  1601.  'J'his  marks  the  time  of  their 
separation  from  the  Imdy  of  the  sect,  the  third 
and  fourth  articles  setting  forth  the  di.Ktrino  of 
general  redemption,  the  eighth  and  ninth  that  of 
election  [Murray's  ;//*/,  nf  Bfilig.  iv.  2U,  216, 
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in  His  itaBd,  Mil  tfat  OcK- 
ig^k  to  pcote  bilh  in  lb* 
M  sboold  be  fbvBii  adoring 
k  Uiaocy  WM  Ktt  ■ftngnvthy 
if  ibe  tndun;  o(  kfe  {bonder 
linlf  IkU  Um  ni£«r  of  the 
risfc  Jesoa.  tUe  bc&f  in  an 
unt  ntnfiea  las  iiiuhi^iwti 

docSrin%  aau^it  vboB  no 
hiuMnit  And  tins  hdieT  of 
tha  bodj  at  death  led  him  to 
trooitljr  antigonietio  lo  the 
»r  Chfirtaaaa;  &r  he  vigar* 
B  glonea  of  naityrdoa.  The 
ramcUon  of  the  fleeh  vould 
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rted  many  mariTTs  through 
t  Bantidee  went  farther  than 
id  to  firame  a  achenMi  to  ac- 
fsrings.  He  adopted  in  the 
ipsychosis,  or  transmigration 

tlio  faitliful  diadples  were 
its  bccauso  of  sins  oommittod 
ige  of  their  existence.  One 
B  from  the  known  sufferings 
g  in  the  deetruction  of  tlio 
>nU  not  explain  this  except 

had  sinned  elsewhere.  Uo 
laC  the  8ufferingi«  of  confessors 
nnds  of  puuishment,  and  in- 

metum  ot  laborem  in  mariyro 
lUQ  hominera  od  ugenduui 
Suffering  and  fcAr  came  on 
*on.     Ho  relied  for  this  yaii 

the  Scrijtturo,  "The  fear  of 
lining  of  wisdom."  Clftinrns 
i  answer,  Diaititains  that  the 
litire  suiTeriiigs  ia  wortlilcss 
sidemtion  that  it  was  always 
istians  to  suffer  or  not.     A 

ortlcrs  of  the  heathea  always 
t  suffering.  In  a  fragment  of 
by  Origen  in  his  couuneutnry 
I.  V.  Comment,  sec.  v.],  this 

an  authority  for  his  belief 
kosis,  or,  as  Orixeu  caUs  it 
ixit  enim  Apostolus,  quia  ego 
iquaiiUo :  hue  est,  antequaiu 
n.*m,  in  cam  8]»ocicm  corporis 
on  esset,  pecudis  acilicc^  vel 
Qcn  had  two  souls,  "belluLna," 
lieh  wo  share  with  the  bnite 
ich  is  our  excsellenco  above  it. 
1  faith  and  the  knowledge  of 
nni<!h  obscurity,  aiid,  in  the 
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t  vere  oo-oMixiat«,  that  fsiih 
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U  tim  fct  wbU  £fc  fron  oUier  £nn  of  Gnostio- 

ion.  in  «Udi  UNjr  VBn  waDy  Bade  ant^SonistkL 
Faith,  ■fwmling  to  Um,  wwm  an  aasent  of  the 
■od  to  aosa  vtoamitiam  aoi  appR^anded  by  the 
pusul ;  and  was  peculiar  to 
hj  aatm;  La  held  that  ic  was  inborn 
jptf""**  and  WW  nol  Uie  tcmU  of  instraction,  or 
camn^kou,  m  wuj  a»wdae  of  judj^ent ;  uid 
ihrt  sack  BBB  haonn  Iftn  God  hy  natoie.     The 

ia  tha  world,  ao- 
by  natora.    All  atns 

U  igimmnu ;  nd  thenfece  Ike  doctrine  of  the 
abwwiwt  had  to  plaee  in  his  apitem.  All  aina 
must  be  ezpiatid  in  Iha  einnai'a  own  person,  and 
in  pnmas  tt  tUi  ipiatkn  the  aonl  paaaed 
thrangh  raions  hediei. 

Tba  lKeaf7  ha  heM  cm  1^  baptism  of  Chriifc 
was  not  pecu&ar  lo  Ua  aystem,  but  was  common 
to  many.  Tha  deaoent  of  the  Holy  Spirit  was 
the  indwelling  of  an  son,  or  hesTeoly  power, 
which  left  Uim  before  His  death.  Uis  disciplea 
retained  a  great  Tenenticm  for  this  erent,  thoii(^ 
they,  as  in  many  other  things,  greatly  obsoared 
the  origitiAl  teachii^.  They  were  very  particolar 
in  the  celebration  of  the  annirers-ir^,  spending 
the  whole  night  pnriotts  in  relijioaB  exercisea. 
Ttie  impurity  of  momla  attribute  by  the  later 
writers  to  Iloailidea  is  another  instance  of  the 
corruption  of  his  followers  being  laid  to  his 
charge.  There  is  little  doubt  that  he  taught  and 
practised  purity  of  life ;  but  yet  there  wcio 
many  features  in  his  moral  system  which  would 
seem  to  encourage  the  nnprincipled  among  hia 
followers  to  continue  in  sin.  The  opiuion  fur 
instance  on  election  would  be  perverted  by  some 
into  a  license  ;  let  us  "  continue  in  sin  that  grace 
may  abound."  And  even  Clemens,  at  the  carlifst 
period  of  the  heresy,  tells  us  that  some  did  use 
this  argument,  auJ  looked  forward  to  salvation, 
although  didibemtely  sinning,  as  being  elect  by 
the  dignity  of  their  nature.  Epiphanius  is  much 
more  severe  in  his  chazge  of  impurity  [EpiplL  Uccr. 
xxiv.  3], 

Irenarus  mentions  magic  in  connection  with 
I^ilides,  "Utuntur  auteni  et  hi  magia,  et  ima- 
ginibus,  et  inconlatiumbus,  et  iuvcx;atiouibus,  et 
roliqua  nniversa  periergia"  [Contra  liar.  i.  24]. 
KpipIianiuB  makes  the  same  charge ;  ov  firfv  Si 
iXXdi  icat  fuiyy»viKatt  ftij ^nvio-t^  irpooafi^uti'  hvk 
ciraixraro,  Kal  Vfpupyiaii  6  d^ariiitv.  Beausabre, 
and  after  him  La^lner,  who  lose  no  opportunity 
of  trying  to  exculpate  heix^tics,  altogether  deny 
that  there  is  any  evidence  of  this  profession 
of  magic.  They  say  it  is  only  the  ignorant 
charge  of  men  who  imderetood  no  science  against 
learned  students  of  mathematics  and  physics. 
The  question  of  the  gems  known  as  Iho  Abraxiis 
gems  is  slightly  discussefl  by  Mosheim  [i.  11*7, 
where  references  are  given],  and  more  fully 
e.\nmincd  by  Lan.hicr,  who  pronounces  Iboiu 
purely  henlhon  and  destitute  of  all  Christian 
character  [^iii.  371,  &c.].  But  this  question  lina 
been  investigated  anew  by  Mr.  King  [The  Gnmtie* 
and  their  Uemainx,  1864],  whose  authority  on 
such  a  point  will  be  admitted  by  alL     He  con- 
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OMtfl.  I3ut  in  practice  thoso  injunclious  are  very 
generally  disregarded;  and  either  by  abbreTiution, 
or  by  the  doctnue  of  faith  mentioned  above :  for 
instance,  the  derotions  of  tlie  Bmbmiiia,  wljich, 
if  petforraed  ixW-j^^  would  tfike  four  bonrrt,  are 
contracted  into  linlf  au  liuur,  wliUe  tho  men  of 
Ibo  lower  castes  eimply  repeat  the  nftmo  of  tlioir 
jKitron  god  as  tliey  batha  The  jjursuit  of  philo- 
Bophy  anaiii  is  roj^Tirdt^l  as  of  equal  oxoollciicis  with 
the  life  of  rcligiitii,  and  as  equally  rapable  of 
leading  to  unity  with  the  supreme  spirit.  There 
aro  six  different  systems  of  philosophy,  all  moro 
or  tees  pantheistic,  identifying  tho  deity  ant)  the 
nniveree,  the  umvuriial  supreme  Rpirit  and  tho 
individual  soul ;  and  all  with  the  same  end,  to 
escape  further  existenca  in  the  world  of  sin  and 
oril  tlirough  absorption  into  tho  duity.  But  tho 
fivctems  differ  in  the  means  prfjtoribfM),  in  some 
Bunply  Itnowltidge,  in  others  meditation,  accum- 
ponied  and  purilied  by  asceticism.  ^or  tho 
moat  part  the  gods  of  the  Hindoo  pantheon  ore 
ignored,  especially  in  the  Saitkliyu  Byatccu  of 
Kapila,  supposed  by  some  to  bo  tho  source  of 
Buddhiuni. 

It  remains  to  sketch  briefly  tho  system  of  ca8t^?, 
throngb  which  Braliuiinism  has  obtaintnl  such 
power.  Tlie  original  division  was  simply  into 
four — the  Brahmins  or  priests,  tho  Kshatryas 
or  warriors  (inchiding  kings),  tho  Vaisyaa  or 
merchants,  tradesman,  i&c,  and  thu  Smlrui!.  The 
three  former  or©  called  twicu-boru,  and  were  re- 
garded aa  being  on  a  very  diSerent  level  from  the 
fourth.  Thero  is  no  trace  of  such  a  division  in 
the  Rig- Veda,  but  indications  are  found  of  a  clo&s 
below  the  people  for  whom  the  Veda  was  given. 
These  aflerwords  becrune  the  Sudras,  and  wore 
probably  the  earlier  population  whom  the  Aryan 
race  conquered.  In.  the  Bnilunanas  tho  be- 
ginnings of  the  system  aro  socnj  while  in  tlie 
Institutes  of  Maun  it  exists  in  full  force.  Tlio 
meanA  by  which  the  distinction  waa  estjiblishud 
seem  to  have  been  nearly  as  follows.  'J'he 
Kahatryas,  who  originally  offered  the  sacrificos 
and  i»erfurmed  the  religious  ccrcmouics  for  tlu'm- 
selves,  devolved  these  duties  upon  tho  Bmhmina, 
who,  by  making  them  more  difficuU  by  additions 
and  tho  liko,  gradually  monopolized  theui,  and 
began  to  attempt  a  general  control  of  life  and 
habita.  Thou  came  a  struggle  for  supremacy 
between  tho  Urahmins  and  Kiihatrj'as,  in  which 
Uie  latter  were  vanquieiheil,  and,  according  to 
l^and,  ultimately  destroyed.  The  llajpoots, 
however,  and  some  others,  contend  that  the 
KahttijM  still  exist  with  them.  From  the  strug- 
gle arote  the  distinction  between  tho  Brahmins, 
the  Kahatiyas,  and  the  great  bulk  of  the  peoplo 
— ^8  ttadtnfT,  working,  and  mercantile  class. 
The  liwtitutefl  of  Manu  contain  an  attempt  to 
roap  Out  the  adult  life  of  ever)*  man  of  the  three 
twice-btm  ca«tcs  to  hia  burial,  into  four  distinct 
P*""**!  «o  OS  to  bring  every  part  of  life  umhir 
*^*  iotiiiiate  control  of  religion— that  is  to  say, 
*'"'6Bi»lirDin  casto,  thfl  nuthorizod  ex(«oundor8 
""*  *««cljera  of  it  Tho  first  period  is  that  of  the 
'^^ntof  tho  aacml  books.  During  this  time, 
"'"^  *aa  begun  at  various  oges-eaiUcr  for  tho 


Brahmins  than  for  the  other  castes— tho  student, 
under  tho  guidance  of  some  di^liuguisbcd  Bmhmiu, 
to  whom  he  waa  bound  to  pay  almost  ear^Tle  de- 
votion, learned  all  the  religious  observances, 
the  means  of  subduiug  and  quenching  all  dc 
for  material  things.  The  second  period  was  that 
of  the  marrie<l  man  and  householder,  performing^ 
his  various  duties  to  the  gods,  the  state  and  his 
fellows.  Tile  third  period  was  that  of  the  hermit, 
during  which  the  twico-born  man  learned  to 
mortify  his  passions  and  desires  altogether,  and 
by  means  of  ascetic  pmcticos  to  obtain  the  jiower 
of  abstracting  his  thoughts  fixnm  all  material 
thuiga,  and  lixing  them  oidy  on  the  deity.  The 
fovirth  period,  that  of  the  devotee,  followed  when 
this  latter  power  waa  obtained,  by  the  entire 
subjugation  and  eradication  of  the  i>assious,  and 
was  ntent  simply  in  contemplation.  This  system^ 
is  atiU  followed  among  the  Brahmins,  who  dfH 
clare  that  both  the  other  castes  of  the  twico-bom 
have  died  out,  themselves  alono  roumining.  B»- 
low  tho  Bmhmixis  now  exist  a  groat  number  of 
subdivisions,  embracing  different  trades  and  oc- 
cupations. These  have  apparently  arisen  from 
trade  guilds,  which,  established  to  preserve  tho 
rc6i>ectubility  and  prtviloges  of  their  respective 
trades,  have  gradually  been  transmuted  into 
hereditary  societies.  Tho  attribution  of  a  sacred 
character  to  tho  castes  is  a  meco  impoaitioa 
of  the  Brahmins  to  support  their  power;  and 
the  uxclueivenessof  the  system — through  contact 
with  the  English — eeems  to  be  dying  out 

The  weakness  of  Btahminism  consists :  [1]  In 
the  horrible  theory  of  transmigration,  which  leads 
men  to  embrace  other  religions  to  be  free  from  it; 
[2]  in  tlio  exclusivcnesa  of  the  casto  system,  and 
the  isolation  it  produces  among  individuals  who 
nre  thus  led  to  apostatize  ;  [3]  iu  the  contending 
claims  of  religion  and  phUosophy,  of  faith,  works, 
and  knowledge,  from  which  arises  a  low  standard 
of  nicirality,  and  of  religiuus  obligations,  (llard- 
ivick,  Ciiri^  and  other  Hasten^  pt.  3  ;  Baring- 
Could,  Origin  and  Development  of  Jieh'giout  Si- 
He/,  vol.  i. ;  Maurice,  Lectures  on  the  IteUgtoM  of 
the  World ;  Ballantyne,  Chridianiiy  eontrwited 
icUk  Hindoo  Philotopliy;  Rowland  William^ 
t'knatiiinit\j  and  Hijidoaism;  Muir,  Original  San^ 
ecrit  Texts;  Bunsen,  God  in  HUtonj:  The  Works 
of  Colebrooke  and  Professor  U.  H.  Wilson.] 

BKAHMOO  SOMAJ,  or  BKAHMO  SAJLAJ. 
A  Hindoo  sect  of  Mouotheists  originated  in  recciit 
times  by  the  contact  of  Brahminisra  with  anti- 
sacerdotal  forms  of  Christianity.  The  name  ia 
derived  from  the  Sanscrit  words  Brahmd,  tho 
Creator,  or  Supremo  Ouse  of  the  Uidverso,  and 
Sanuva,  au  assembly ;  and  thus  eigoifies  "  tho 
Church  of  the  One  God." 

The  religion  of  India  appears  at  the  present 
day  bo  be  in  a  state  of  transition ;  and  those  who 
know  tho  country  expect  the  occurrence  of  some 
important  change.  Three  such  changes  have  been 
considered  possible:  [1]  either  the  restoration  of 
a  decaying  Brahrainiam,  with  its  330,000,000 
guds,  and  superstitions  of  such  au  extravagant 
character  as  thoso  of  tho  Yogi  devotees,  and  tho 
oi:gica  of  such  sects  as  the  Maliarajalis;  or  [2]  the 
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OMnveimon  of  the  whole  population  toChristiaiuty ; 
or  [3]  the  riee  uf  au  indijjeiious  and  moro  en- 
lightened  faith  on  the  ruins  of  the  dHad  Hindoo- 
i»m.  Such  a  faith  is  believed  by  i(a  support«r8  to 
bo  provided  by  the  Brahmoo  Somaj,  which  in 
therefore  Domctimes  called  "tho  Bcfonued  Kn- 
tional  Chm-ch  of  ladia." 

Its  founder  van  Itamohun  Roy  (Rama  Mohuna 
Baya),  who  woa  bom  of  Bnihmin  parcitttt  in  tho 
district  of  liordouon  [c  A.D.  1774J.  Ilia  object 
waa  not  to  found  a  new  religion,  but  to  revive 
the  pure  nionulheisiu  of  tbo  primitive  Hindoo 
faitli,  as  prescribe*!  iii  tho  Vwlaa,  and  aa  opposed 
to  tho  idolutroua  teacliiiig  of  the  later  Hiudoo 
books;  au  object  which  eventually  catifted  a 
schism  in  the  lirahmoo  Somaj,  and  waa  abandoned 
by  tho  moro  advaucExl  school,  who  discovered 
thai  the  Vedas,  on  which  tliey  profcesed  to  boae 
their  faith,  taught,  amid  much  tliat  was  true,  such 
doclrinca  od  nature- worship,  tmnsniigration  of 
soula,  with  many  grotesque  rites  and  curemomes. 
Kamohuu  Roy  received  a  good  education,  acquir- 
ing while  still  young  a  knowledge  of  Arabic, 
Persian,  and  Sanscrit,  to  which  hu  afterwards 
added  Hebrew,  Greek,  and  English.  IIo  showeil 
early  signa  of  dislike  for  the  grtws  forms  of  re- 
ligion by  which  he  was  surrounJetl,  and  during  a 
visit  to  Thibet  in  hie  liftocnth  year  excited  tho 
uiiinoeiiy  of  its  inhabitants  by  ridicuhiig  tho 
wonbip  of  the  Llama.  The  oarly  death  of  his 
father[A.D.  1804]  and  of  hia  two  brothers  left  him 
in  tho  possession  of  a  large  property,  and  free  to 
express  those  sentiments  whicli  roganl  for  paternal 
authority  prevented  his  preinonaly  publishing  to 
the  world.  His  firat  book  was  written  in  Peraiaii 
with  an  Arabic  preforc,  and  was  entitled  AguiuH 
iUe  Idointry  of  all  Relifjiojig.  The  public  hostility 
which  it  provokeil,  and  tho  nnmerons  enemies 
arising  in  his  own  casto  and  kinsfolk,  led  lum  to 
move  to  Calcutta  [a.d.  IflUJ,  where,  four  years 
later,  he  first  gathere<l  a  few  intelligent  Hindoos 
around  him  in  regular  monothci-slic:  worship  [a.i>. 
1818];  from  which  time  may  be  dated  the  com- 
ineuceueut  of  the  llralimoo  Somaj  as  an  organized 
community.  His  next  iiupoitant  works  wtro 
An  Essay  vn  the  Vetlas,  mih  a  euUeciion  of  ex- 
tracfi  of  pure,  simple,  and  moral  passages,  and 
an  abridged  translalivti  of  the  Vtdant;^  and  17(0 
Precepts  of  Je^iut,  a  Ghiide  to  peacr  and  happiness, 
in  Sanscrit  and  Bengalee  [a.d.  m20].  Tlio  latter 
work  showed  a  careful  acfpiaintance  with  Chris- 
tianity, and  involved  him  lor  many  years  in 
coaliuveisy  wiih  mombers  of  various  Christian 
bodies,  as  well  as  with  his  Hindoo  antagonists. 
In  &.D.  I&31  he  came  to  England,  with  the  title 
of  Bayah,  to  nf^ottato  an  increase  of  ttie  East  India 
Company's  allowance  to  tho  King  of  Bwlhi. 
After  landing  at  Liverpool  he  proceeded  to  Lou- 
don, where  ho  was  court<^ouEly  received,  being 
assigned  a  place  among  the  Ambassadors  at  the 

1  Tbs  Ttdoot  te  a  digest  of  tbe  still  oli)^  Tcdiu 
diawn  D{>  by  Vru  two  tliouss&d  jMra  ago.     For  %  com- 

K'lle  UjA  of  tiio  worki  of  Bamvlnin  Koy  whii-h  huve 
R)  pobliitlied  in  Ungland,  Bee  Miss  Carpenter's  LaH 
Daffi  in  England  ^  JiainoA*m  Roy,  Appendix  A, 
p.  247, 


corouatlon  of  William  IV.,  and  finding  a  wel- 
come among  several  dissenting  bodies,  mon» 
espccioUy  the  Umtariaiu.  Afaont  this  time  he 
successfully  opposed  an  appeal  made  by  the  Hin- 
doos to  the  King  in  Council  against  an  enact- 
ment of  the  East  Lidiu  Council  abolishing  tlie 
suttee.  In  September  [aji.  1833]  ho  wont  to 
Stapleton  Lodge  near  Bristol,  at  which  hottse  he 
died  rather  suddfiily  of  fovor. 

Tho  small  nomniunity  whii?h  iJamohun  Roy 
had  eslablislied  at  Calcutta  continued  to  exist  for 
about  a  quarter  of  a  century  after  hia  death, 
without  much  lifb  or  propngandi^t  energy,  sup- 
purtod  by  his  bequests,  and  tboae  of  Dwarkanauth 
Tiigoro,  which  enabliMl  them  Ut  retain  a  place  of 
worship  called  the  Brahmoo  Somaj  of  Jorsauko, 
and  to  chronicle  their  proceedings  in  a  monthly 
magazine  entitled  tha  Tattwabodhinl  Putrikn. 
'I'ho  next  oggrutisive  step  was  tlie  opening  of  a 
Knnday  school  at  Calcutta  [a.d.  1859]  under 
iJebendru  ^ath  Tagore,  at  that  time  president  of 
tlie  Brahmoo  Somaj,  for  the  purpose  of  giving 
young  men  a  ivgular  course  of  in«tntctiua  in 
Unilimic  theologj'  and  ethicis.  In  tbe  next  year 
[a.d.  I860]  they  made  a  convert  of  Kcshub 
(Keaava)  Cliunder  Sen,  grandson  of  Ram  Kama! 
Sen,  a  man  of  dist  inclion  of  tho  Vaida  or  physician 
caste,  IIo  was  at  this  time  twenty-three  years  of 
age,  and  being  left  an  orph.in  had  b^en  educated 
in  an  En<;li&h  school,  and  Lad  graduated  in  the 
college  at  Calcutt.i.  Knthu&iaslic  in  tho  cause  of 
the  reform  of  religion  ho  is3ued(  with  the  assistance 
of  Uurro  Lall  Koy,  a  tulented  Bmhruin)  variona 
Irajcts,  and,  at  tho  cost  of  an  opnn  broach  with  tho 
older  members  of  the  sect  [c.  a.u.  18(J4],  rejected 
the  doctriue  of  the  infallibility  of  tho  Veuas,  which 
had  been  taught  by  its  founder,  and  which  seemed 
tlie  connecting  link  between  his  teaching  and 
that  of  the  old  Hindoo  religion. 

ChundcT  Sen  visited  England  [a.d.  1870],  and 
was  welcomed  at  a  suireo  in  Itanover  Square 
Rooms  ou  April  12th,  by  a  miscellaneou&  collection 
of  ministers  tiiid  laity  of  ten  various  denomina- 
tions, several  persona  of  distinction  being  also 
present,  including  Lord  Lawrence,  the  Dean  of 
Westminster,  I^iiis  Blanc,  &c.  During  tho 
five  luuuths  which  he  spent  in  this  country  he 
preachetl  in  different  dissenting  chapels,  chiefly 
Unitarian,  Congregational,  or  Baptist,  and  spoke 
at  public  meetings  in  London,  and  in  most  of 
the  largo  provincial  towns,  including  Bath,  Bir- 
nnngham,  Bristol,  £dinbuT;gh,  (ilosgow,  Leeds, 
J^eicester,  Liverpool,  Manchcsterj  and  Xotting- 
ham.  The  Queen  granted  him  a  personal  inter- 
view at  Osbonio,  August  13th.  He  preached  a 
farewell  sermon  in  the  Unitarian  ehapel  at  Isliug^ 
ton,  September  4th,  was  again  entertained  at  a 
soiree  at  tho  Hanover  Square  Rooms,  September 
12th,  by  invitation  of  tho  Committee  of  the 
British  and  Foreign  Unitarian  Association,  ami 
sailed  for  India  tsom  Southampton,  September 
17th,  1870. 

General  character  of  the  Brahmoo  Somaj.  The 
religion  of  this  new  sect,  which  its  founders  hope 
will  dcvclope  into  the  national  Church  of  India^ 
may  be  dcMribed  u  a  poro  or  "pectoral"  theism, 
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entirely  evolved  oat  of  man's  own  conBcionnneas, 
and  not  based  on  any  external  support  of  ruvela- 
tion  or  tradition.  Hence  the  importAnce  attached 
to  the  study  of  mental  plillosopliy  and  psychology, 
which  have  not  only  a  ftubjcctivo  utility,  as  tho 
beet  means  of  affoMing  intellectual  and  moral 
exercise  to  tho  mind,  but  also  nn  objective  value  as 
the  means  of  attaining  the  tmths  of  theology  and 
ethics  [L^iures  and  Tracts,  p.  197].  Faith  is 
dcflucd  as  a  direct  vision ;  it  is  no  du^a  of 
books  nor  tradition  of  venerable  antiquity;  it 
relies  upon  no  evidence,  and  will  have  no  media- 
lion  ;  it  neither  borrows  an  idea  of  God  from 
metaphysics,  nor  a  narrative  of  God  from  history  ; 
it  botva  ita  neuk  to  no  logical  or  liistoncal  deity 
[p.  256].  l*ray»jr  is  not  a  matter  which  can  be 
argued  out  by  any  appeal  to  books  or  to  declu(^• 
lions  of  logic  [p.  236J.  Of  the  three  component 
elements  c^  worship — adoration,  gratitude,  and 
prayer — the  latter  is  by  far  the  most  important, 
provided  that  its  nature  is  rightly  iindurstood, 
and  that  instead  of  being  debased  into  petitions 
for  rain,  and  for  pleasant  breeiaa,  and  for  outward 
prosperity,  it  is  confined  to  its  proper  ohjecte, 
spiritual  knowledge,  spiritual  power,  and  spiritunl 
holiness  [p.  241,  KtujiuJi  Vint,  p.  7ri].  "Prayer 
makes  the  weak  powerful,  the  timid  heroic,  the 
corrupt  righteous,  and  the  ignorant  wise.  I'rayer 
lifts  UiQ  soul  above  all  that  is  cartlily,  ehadovry, 
and  mean,  and  tuthcrs  it  into  tlie  very  presence 
of  the  All-Holy"  [Frast^n  Afng.  August  18fJ6]. 
llius  ptuifii-d  and  spiritiiulized  thu  Brahmi.H> 
tjonug  is  to  form  a  goMen  moan  bctwet>a 
niysticiam  and  scepticism,  between  the  super- 
stition of  Bndimins  and  tho  materialism  of 
Ilnddhista;  it  is  to  be  an  eclectic  rehgion,  reject- 
ing the  dross  while  extracting  what  is  good  out 
of  tlio  profound  devotion  of  llindooism,  and  tho 
heroic  enthusiasm  of  Mahametanism  and  the 
moral  precepts  of  Chrielianity.  It  will  uphold 
tlie  absolute  infinity  end  unity  of  tho  I>ivin6 
Gnator,  snd  will  suifer  no  created  thing  to  usurp 
His  sovercijjuty.  It  will  worship  Him  alonu, 
and  thoroughly  set  its  face  against  every  form  of 
crGature*worBbip.  But  while  admitting  the  unity 
of  Ihe  divinily,  the  future  Church  will  recognize  a 
trinity  of  divine  manifeetationB.  God  manifests 
Himself  to  ns  through  external  nature,  through 
the  inner  spirit,  and  tiirougli  moral  greatness  im- 
personated in  man.  Hero,  therefore,  the  idoliiter, 
Iho  pantheist,  and  the  prophet  worshipper  will 
find  what  they  sevemlly  want.  Their  delusions, 
erroiB,  and  aims  will  certainly  be  destroyed  ;  but 
the  gennino  aspirations  of  their  nature,  all  thoir 
normal  cravings  for  spiritual  aids,  will  be  duly 
satiafied;  and,  instead  of  a  hundred  hostile 
churches,  there  will  be  upreared  in  the  fulness 
of  time  one  vast  cathedral,  where  all  mankind 
will  worship  with  one  heart  the  Supreme  Creator 
[L«/tfre»,  pp.  145,  147].  TIiis  homage  will  be 
extremely  simple,  for  there  will  he  no  teacher,  no 
pZMBt,  no  rites  or  ceremonies,  and  no  books,  if  wo 
exc«pt  a  very  email  manual  of  occasionsl  prayers 
drawn  up  by  Chunder  Sen.  In  short,  this  new 
religion  will  resemble  the  theistic  society  recently 
established  by  Ifr.  Yojsey  in  London,  or  the 
fi3 


"  Soci^U  ds  la  ConscioDce  Libre,  et  da  Tlieiame 
Progrcssif"  in  France. 

It«  aititnde  toicardn  Cfirintianiiy.  This  is  not 
BO  much  one  of  hostility  as  of  patronizing  con- 
descension. "Every  Christian  sect," says  Chundur 
Sen,  "has  tried  to  realize  llie  kingdom  of  God, 
but  has  failed,  and  has  succeeded,  after  all,  In  n> 
presenting  one  side  only  of  Christianity.  .  .  , 
I  should  be  a  traitor  to  the  universal  Church  of 
Theism  to  which  I  belong,  if  xay  heart  and  soul 
were  not  capacious  enough  to  take  in  the  whole 
length  and  breadth  of  the  Christian  Church. 
Come  onto  mo,  brothera  and  sisturs  of  England 
and  France,  Germany  and  Switzerland,  and  Italy 
and  all  EurujKi;  cuuio  unto  me,  brothers  and 
sistere  of  America,"  &e.  [Eng.  Visit,  pp.  253, 254]. 
In  the  earlier  daj-s  of  the  Brahmoo  Somaj,  many 
persons  imagined  that  its  members  wuuld  not 
accept  the  name  of  ( .'hristians,  or  undergo  the  rite 
of  baptism,  simply  becauae  of  the  social  persecu- 
tion which  such  a  step  would  involve  at  tho 
hands  of  their  relations  and  tho  membore  of  their 
cnsto.  This  charge  may  have  had  some  foundation 
in  those  days,  but  the  preeant  leader  of  tho  sect 
makes  the  unambiguons  declaration,  '*  1  never 
put  mvself  forward  as  a  Christian,  and  I  never 
will"  [p.  332].  Though  the  lirohmoo  Somaj  is 
thus  ntit  to  be  dwcribed  by  the  epithet  "Cliris- 
tian,"  it  is  decidedly  Unitariau  in  form  and 
tendency.  "  I  tell  you  candidly,"  said  Chunder 
Sen,  otldrcssing  a  Unitarian  audience,  "that  I 
tiavo  felt  quite  at  home  in  all  Unitarian  assemblies 
private  and  public"  [p.  309j.  Many  years  lioforo, 
A.».  1824,  Kamohon  Roy,  writing  to  Dr.  Ware, 
had  made  a  similar  assertion.  *'  To  Ilia  en- 
lightened mend)erB  of  Hindostin  the  ideas  of  a 
Triune  God,  of  a  Man-God,  of  tho  appeantnca  of 
God  in  the  btwiily  shape  of  a  dove,  nr  of  the 
blood  of  God  shed  for  the  payment  of  a  debt,  seem 
entirely  heathijuish  and  absurd,  and  ccnaequcntly 
their  sincere  conversion  to  Trimlarian  Christianity 
raual  be  morally  impossible.  But  they  would  not 
scruple  to  embrace,  or  at  least  to  cnoourago,  the 
Unitarian  system  of  Christianity,  were  it  incul- 
cated on  them  in  an  intelligible  manner"  [Cor^ 
rfiMfondftncf  with  liev.  If.  H'.ire,  London,  C.  Fox, 
1825,  p.  135].  There  are  plentiful  acknowledg- 
ments in  various  places  of  Jcaua  ChrLit,  aw  {if  not 
the  greatest  and  tnieat,  yet)  it  gBMit  mid  true  brne- 
factor  of  mankind,  and  worthy  of  being  cIsssimI 
with  Vyaaa  in  the  lionour  and  esteem  demanded 
at  the  hands  of  humanity.  There  seems  to  be 
much  fiiscination  for  thu  ludian  mind  in  the  idea 
of  Ilia  Asiatic  desrx-nt,  and  His  birth  en  tho  boun- 
dary line  between  Europe  and  Asia :  but  when  He 
is  honotirod  above  others,  as  the  I-nmrnation  of 
Deity,  wo  are  to  understand  tho  superiority  ac- 
conled  to  he  one  of  degree  only.  The  Christian 
Scriplures,  like  the  Hindoo  Vcdoa,  contain  a 
superstitions  element  along  with  much  that  is 
admirable.  "Had  not  experienco  too  clearly 
proved  that  some  of  the  metaphorical  expressions, 
when  taken  singly,  aud  without  attention  to  their 
contexts,  may  be  made  tho  fuundation  of  doctrines 
quite  at  variance  with  (what  1  conceive  to  bo) 
the  tenor  of  the  rest  of  tho  Scriptures,  I  shoold 
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liave  had  no  buiitation  in  submitting  India- 
oriminatelj  tho  whole  of  Iha  doctriuiifi  of  the  New 
Testament  tu  my  comitrymtin  ;  aa  I  should  huvo 
fett  no  apprehension  that  even  thfs  ninst  ignorant 
of  them,  if  left  to  the  guidaiico  of  Ihcir  owu  un- 
prejudiced viuws  uf  tho  luutU-r,  could  uiisconecivo 
the  clear  and  ilistinct  assertions  they  everywhere 
contain  of  the  unity  of  God  and  auburdinatu 
nature  of  His  mcascngor  Jesus  Christ"  \B'X'nuih\ii\ 
Itvi/a  second  ajyjieai  to  the  Chrlslhn  public  in 
tte/ence  of  the  Precepts  of  Jasus,  p.  167]. 

Special  reforms  aimed  at  by  theBnihrtwoSonKy. 
However  far  this  now  Indian  sect  is  thus  seen  to 
differ  on  funduinental  puintfi  of  doctrine  from  the 
toaohing  of  tlie  CiitlioHc  Church,  it  is  nevnrtlte- 
Iemb  engaged  in  a  cmsatie  against  abuses,  and  in  a 
promotion  of  practical  reforms,  which,  win  the 
sympathy  of  every  civilized  man.  But  they  do 
not  tuvolve,  as  tlmy  Bjificar  to  do  on  iimt  si^hl, 
any  approximation  to  Christianity,  so  much  m  a 
return  to  the  purer  system  and  teaching  of  the 
older  Hindoo  religion  and  sacred  writings. 

^irst,  it  aims  at  tho  abolitinn  of  idolatry  and 
restoration  of  a  pure  monotlieism.  "Not  only," 
aaya  Chunder  Son,  in  one  of  hia  appeals  to  young 
India,  "must  you  not  worship  idols  yourselves, 
but  you  must  discountenance  it  in  others,  and 
hunt  it  out  of  tho  country  ;  for  tho  sake  of  your 
floids,  and  of  the  souls  of  millions  of  your  country- 
men, you  moat  acknowledgo  only  one  Supreme 
and  true  G<jd,  our  Maker,  Preserver,  and  MomI 
Governor.'''  litis  is  in  acconlancewith  the  teaching 
of  the  older  Hindoo  writings,  as  will  be  evident 
from  the  following  paasago  in  the  Vcdas ;  "They 
called  him  Indra,  Mitra,  Yaruna,  and  Agni. 
That  which  is  one  tho  wise  call  by  divers  namoe;" 
and  from  tlie  hitcr  books  of  the  Upftnishnds,  "  Let 
us  endeavaiir  to  know  the  Ruler  of  the  universe, 
who  is  God  of  gods,  Deity  of  deities,  Lord  of 
lords,  above  all,  who  manifest*  Himself  and  is 
worthy  of  all  roveronco"  [EnffUifh  Visit,  p.  492]. 

Srxondhj,  it  soeks  the  abolition  of  caste,  as  tho 
bulwark  of  Hindoo  idolatr}',  the  safeguard  of  the 
iJrahminical  priesthood,  and,  on  wider  grounds, 
as  an  audacious  and  sacrilegious  violation  of  God's 
law  of  human  brotherhood,  and  of  the  doctrine  of 
the  «iua]ity  of  all  souls  in  His  sight  For  the 
future,  u  Kshulnya  is  not  to  look  down  on  a 
Yiiiaya,  and  oven  a  high  class  Bnilmnn,  if  so  in- 
clined, is  to  accept  as  wife  a  low  class  Sndra. 
Caste,  which  was  originally  a  system  of  social 
distinctions,  or  a  division  of  society  into  trades 
and  professions,  became  iu  later  times  fortitied 
by  religious  sanctions,  which  were  unknown  to 
the  earlier  EUadoo  writings  [Kntjli^h  Vixitf  p. 
iU]. 

ThirdJy,  \i  desiFes  the  reform  of  the  senana,  or 
amelioration  of  the  condition  of  the  women  of 
India,  by  tho  promotion  of  female  education,  the 
establishment  of  girh>'  schools,  and  the  alteration 
of  the  rule  by  which  woman  is  treated  as  a  mfinial 
in  the  household,  a  cipher  in  aociely,  and  a  victim 
to  a  life-long  aecludon ;  by  the  alteration  of  the 
custom  of  early  marriage,  which  has  been  proved 
to  be  physicaUy,  intellectually,  and  morally  per- 
niciotu;  by  the  abolition  of  the  law  of  com- 
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pulsory  widowhood,  a  burden  more  intolorabls  on 
account  of  the  practice  of  polygamy.  A  man 
not  uiifrcqueutly  dies,  leaving  hfly  women  doomed 
to  perpetual  widowhood,  and  ready  iu  their  social 
solitude  to  become  victixns  to  all  tho  mortihcA- 
tions  wliich  tho  Bruhminical  prit;slhood  haa  in- 
vented fur  persons  in  their  condition. 

Jls  fjreticnt  eirerigfh  as  to  tmmhers  and  /rngftion. 
As  there  is  no  initiatory  rite  or  formal  admission 
into  the  Brahmoo  Somaj  it  is  not  easy  to  ohtaiu 
precise  information  on  this  head.  Hie  following 
report  of  ite  position  was  funushod  to  its  repru- 
sentativa  council  some  years  ago. 

There  are  lifty-fuur  Brahmoo  Somajea  in  India, 
of  which  hfly  are  in  IJeiigal,  two  in  the  JJorth- 
westem  provinces,  one  in  the  Punjaub,  and  ono 
in  Madras,  tho  latter  bearing  the  name  of  tlie 
Veda  Somajura.  Five  of  the  Somaji«  are  in 
Calcutta,  tho  oldest  of  tbem  being  in  its  thirty- 
sixth  year.  TwcJity-live  new  ones  liavo  been 
added  in  llie  hist  ten  years.  Eight  of  theeo 
churches  havo  established  religious  schools  for 
instruction  in  the  tenets  of  BraJiniinism.  For 
secular  educatiou,  there  is  the  Calcutta  College, 
cstablishtul  and  instituted  by  tlie  leading  members 
of  tho  Calcutta  Somaj,  There  are  alao  hoys'  and 
girts'  schools  in  connection  with  tan  provincial 
Somajes,  All  these  are  under  tho  direct  manage- 
ment of  the  members  of  tho  loc.%1  Somajes,  and 
arc  mostly  assisted  by  Government  grants.  Ilieru 
are  seven  periodicals  r&gularly  maintained  by  the 
body;  the  monthly  "Tattwabodliini  Putrika"  at 
Calcutta,  and  two  otliers  of  the  same  name 
published  in  Urdoo  and  Telegu,  at  Bareilly  and 
Madras;  four  other  magazines  in  native  tongues; 
two  newspapers  in  English,  the  Mirror  and  the 
National  Paper;  and  two  mora  native  news- 
papers in  Dacca  [Indian  Miiror,  Jan.  1,  18G6]. 

In  the  course  of  lectures  delivered  in  Scotland 
[a.d.  1870],  Chunder  Sen  eetimatcd  its  number 
of  adherents  at  about  six  thousand,  almost  ex- 
cluaivoly  men,  and  tlie  number  of  places  of 
worship  at  about  sixty. 

IU  future  pi\>8pecls.  Tho  more  sanguine  ad- 
herenta  of  the  Brahmoo  Somi^,  buoyed  up  by  it« 
post  development,  and  seciug  the  scant  success 
which  has  attended  tho  attempts  to  introduce 
Christianity  among  the  natives  uf  India,  predict 
for  it  the  position  of  tho  Hindoo  Church  of  the 
future,  looking  forward  to  the  time  when  a  grand 
national  organization  shall  have  been  eEfect4.-<l 
among  the  ono  hundred  and  eighty  millions  of 
the  population,  and  when,  all  distinctions  of  re- 
ligion and  caste  being  destroyed,  "the  Church  of 
tho  ono  supremo  Lord"  will  be  e^^tabliahed 
throughout  tho  length  and  breadth  of  tho  country 
[En'jli>'h  Vifit,  p.  123]. 

[Leefures  and  Trartv  htf  Keshuh  Chunder  Sen, 
edited  by  S.  D.  Collet,  London,  1870.  Keahub 
Chmuier  Sen's  Engheh  Vi«it,  ibid.  Frmet't 
Magazine^  Aug.  1866.  Hours  of  Work  and 
Play,  F.  P.  Cobbe,  1807.  Last  Days  in  Eng- 
land of  Ramolma  Rnij^  by  M.  Carpenter,  London 
and  CalcattA,  1866.  Gregoire,  Hiatoire  de» 
Seetes  liclitiieuaes,  torn.  iv.  cap.  26.] 

BUETHREN.     [Tunkisbs.] 


Brethren  of  the  Free  Spirit 

BRETHUEy,    CHRISTIAN.       [CnBiaxtAN 

Brkthrf.n.] 

BRETILREN"  OF  THE  COXIMON  LIFK 
[Friends  op  God.] 

BRETHREN  OF  THE  FRi'X  SPIRIT.  A 
later  namu  fur  tho  sect  of  the  ORTUBESitEH  and 
Amalriceans.  Tlic  iiiiiiic  was  assumed  frum  the 
urorda  of  St  Paul,  "  For  Win  law  of  tbe  Spirit 
of  life  in  Clirist  Jesus  ImtU  made  me  &cq  from 
the  law  of  sin  nnd  dmtU.  ....  For  u  ZDanjr  as 
an  led  by  the  Spirit  of  God  they  are  tho  aons  of 
God"  [Eom.  vjii.  3, 1 4].  The  liberty  thua  claimed 
"vnjitjiitst,  freedom  fi-om  outward  oidinancos,  and, 
sfcondly,  freedom  from  the  guilt  of  Bin.  They 
were  simply  Autinouuaus  uf  tho  most  oxtreme 
form. 

The  teacherB  of  the  sect  wandered  about  from 
place  to  place  iu  imitutiun  of  tliu  A^Kitttlcn,  and 
that  sacred  name  was  given  to  them  by  their 
followers.  They  bnjuj^lit  over  to  their  opiniona 
many  of  the  Waldenscs  and  moat  of  the  Bt'Kharda  ; 
and  their  fanatical  lawlejisno&a  Ifnl  to  thft  n'%ival  of 
the  In<iujaition  in  Germany  in  the  fourteenth 
century.  After  tlio  onil  of  tho  thirteenth  ceutury 
Ibey  seem  to  have  been  identified  with  tbe  Beo- 
fUBiM,  and  in  laUsr  times  were  rcpresontod  by  tho 
FaxtusTS. 

BRETHREN,  PLYMOUTH  [Pltkoctu 
Bbxtheek.] 

BROAIJ  CHUBCnJIEN.  A  modem  school 
of  Latittidinarians,  composetl  of  those  cler^'y  and 
laity  of  the  Church  of  England  who  disaent 
from  tho  priiiclpSea  dcvelui>e(l  during  tho  revival 
of  exact  theological  learning.  Tho  designation 
"  Broad"  has  been,  assumed  aa  expressivo  of  tho 
comprchonaivencss  which  tho  Uioolngy  of  this 
school  offers  to  men  of  various  opinionn ;  but  it 
ia  scarcely  a  fitlinx  designation,  aa  well  defined 
Apinjona  of  a  positive  kind  are  ni>t  included. 
ITie  moat  distinctive  chamcterialic  of  the  Broad 
Church  School  ia,  in  reality,  ita  rejection  of 
tmiiitional  tieiiefe,  and  the  eubetitution  in  their 
place  of  what  has  been  aptly  called  a  "  Negativo 
Theoliigy,"  in  wluch  much  ia  doubled  aud  re- 
jected, and  very  little  believed, 

Thia  school  of  thought  ia  generally  traced  back 
to  Dr.  Arnold,  Master  of  Rugby  School  from 
1828  until  his  death  in  184^.  But  he  wa«  only 
ona  of  s  band  of  iutellucliinl  men  who  lloateit  on 
the  stream  of  rimction  from  the  High  Church 
moTement ;  and  he  did  no  more  to  originate  the 
Kaotioa  tlian  was  done  by  llurc,  Wlmtely,  or 
Manrico.  Its  real  origin  is  to  >»  tnwed  to  the  in- 
tticctive  opftoailian  raided  in  the  minds  of  forcible 
Ihiukera  whoee  occupations  luid  led  them  in  other 
directions  than  that  of  theological  Mmly,  to  the 
positive  conclusions  at  which  other  forcible 
thiukets  were  arri^'ing,  who  made  theological 
study  the  special  object  of  their  lives.  Whiitcly 
and  Arnold  were  ohvionaly  representative  men  of 
the  one  class,  Newman  and  Fuaey  of  the  other. 

The  sporadic  clement*  of  thia  school  wore  ag- 
gregated into  a  party  by  the  "  llatnpden  Contro- 
Twsy."  "WTien  Hampden  was  appointed  Regius 
Frofemor  of  Diviuity  at  O-tfimi.  on  the  nomina- 
tion of  Lord  Melbourne  iu  1836,  the  searching 
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critical  power  of  Newman,  then  Fellow  of  Oriel, 
was  brought  to  bear  upon  ttie  13amptou  Lectures 
on  the  scholastic  theology  which  the  new  Pro- 
fessor Itad  delivered  four  years  previously.  New- 
man's pamphlet,  "  Elacidotious  of  the  Hampton 
Lectures,"  stimulated  a  growing  discontent  with 
the  appointment,  and  the  Convocation  of  the 
University  paaaed  a  Tote  of  censure  upon  their 
author;  a  vote  in  whicli  Dr.  Hampden  was,  per- 
haps, condemned  by  some  as  a  nominee  of  Iho' 
Whig  party.  In  1848  he  was  appointed  to  tlie 
Bishopric  of  Horeford.  The  controversy  waa 
revival  with  gnat  bitterness,  aud  an  unsuccessful 
attempt  was  made  to  prevent  his  consecration, 
I'rom  that  time  Dr.  Hampden  waa  never  again 
heard  of  in  the  theological  world  ;  and  it  ia  diflV- 
cult  to  understand  how  it  waa  that  his  lectures — 
whicli  have  long  been  rclegaled  to  the  uaual 
Bampton  Lecture  shelf  at  the  top  of  tlm  library, 
and  contained  nothing  remarkably  unorthodox 
— sliould  ever  have  raised  so  groat  a  storm  of  ooi>> 
troversy  as  they  did, 

A  work  mut:h  more  expressive  of  Bniul  Church 
priuciplta  was  published  iu  the  year  1853,  namely, 
a  Tolmue  of  Theoioffical  i.'(Wrt!/s,  by  Mr.  Maurice, 
Professor  of  Theology  in  King's  t^oHege,  I_rfindon, 
a  man  of  much  higher  intellectual  mark  than  Dr. 
Hampden.  In  those  Uio  doctrines  of  Oio  Holy 
TriTiity,  the  Incarnation,  the  Abtmement,  Inspira- 
tion, and  Eternal  Punishment,  among  others, 
wore  dealt  with  in  langungo  remarkable  for  its 
beauty,  and  for  its  inconsistency  with  the  opinions 
of  orthodox  Churchmen.  They  were  at  onco 
accepted  by  Broad  Churchmen  aa  a  statement 
of  their  opinions,  and  have  continued  ever  since 
to  influence  thi;iii.  Tho  Council  of  King's  College, 
on  OctobpT  28th,  18.')3,  declared  the  opinions 
expressed,  the  doubts  indicated  in  the  Essays, 
with  the  subsequent  correspondence  respecting 
future  punishments  and  tho  Unal  issue  of  the 
day  of  judgment,  to  be  f>f  dangerous  tendency, 
and  likely  to  unsettle  the  minds  of  the  theo- 
logical students  ;  and  further  decided  that  Mr. 
Maurice's  continuance  as  Professor  would  bo 
arrinnsly  detrimental  to  tho  intereata  of  the 
College.  NotwithsUiiidiug  this  diamiasal,  Mr. 
Maurice  aflerwanls  held  oJfice  aa  a  l^rofesaer  at 
Cambridge,  and  subsequently  became  a  London 
incumheut;  and  no  nxiter  did  more  to  mould 
tho  opinions  of  the  Bmad  Church  School. 

The  greatest  literary  success  of  the  school  was 
however  a  composite  work  of  third-rate  merit, 
— but  now  hifitorieal, — entitled  K*mya  nnd 
IteirieTtHiy  which  was  published  in  February  1860. 
It  was  an  octavo  volume  of  434  pages,  contain- 
ing aevon  articles  on  theological  questions  of 
the  day  by  as  many  writers  (who  were  said  to 
have  written  quite  independently  of  each  other), 
and  edited  by  Professor  Jowett.  The  book  waa 
not  at  all  remarkable  for  originality,  but  was 
strikingly  so  for  the  boldness  with  which  it  ro- 
'V-ived  old  sceptical  theories,  and  the  Fkill  with 
which  they  were  clothed  in  decent  language,  such 
as  would  olone  secure  their  reception  in  the 
present  day.  Although  far  below  Maurice's 
Essays  in  talent,  the  Emtys  cmd  Reoietct  volume 
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oTitained  an  enormous  circulation,  and  affected 
the  opinioua  of  so  luuuy  eupcrliuuil  thiukers  that 
it  will  be  proper  to  itate  shortly  what  ia  tte 
Jiuturu  of  it^  coutcuta. 

Tlio  first  Kssay  is  by  Dr.  Temple,  at  that  time 
Itaster  of  Kugby  School,  but6ulitMK)ut)ntly  Hisbop 
of  Exot«r.  It  is  uulitloJ  "TIuj  Education  of  the 
Worlil,"  and  isaulistantially  a  jtlagiarism  of  Less* 
iuij'fl  EssLiy  on  tliy  same  subject.  The  objuct  of 
it  may  be  stated  to  be  to  prove  that  tim  n-orld 
has  gone  through  serern]  stagAs  of  religious  cdticit- 
tioEi,  nud  luu  now  reached  a  higher  development 
of  ii'Huious  Imowledgothan  it  has  reached  boforo. 
A  pamllt'l  is  drawn  between  the  history  of  the 
uidividual  man  uiid  Uiat  of  tbo  world,  there  being 
in  each  tliu  three  fita^^  of  cliildhood,  youth  and 
manhood.  The  Old  Testament  agea  were  the  time 
of  tho  world's  cbihlhood,  when  it  was  subj(i<ct  to 
positive  laws  anil  restrictionit  upon  its  frcjedom. 
Tho  Kew  ToBtomeut  ago  was  the  world's  youtli, 
whi-n  external  discipline  was  supplanted  by  ex- 
ample in  the  Person  of  Christ  This  has  been 
folluwod  by  the  world's  manhood,  iu  which  con- 
science is  BUprome,  and  the  only  limitation  of  free- 
dom \&  that  which  tt  imposnes. 

The  second  Kssay  is  by  i)r.  Rowland  'WilliamB, 
Vice- Principal  of  Lnuiputcr,  a  Welsh  College  in 
which  yonug  men  are  educated  for  Unly  Orders, 
lie  tries  to  prove  that  the  ordimiry  ways  of  iindcr- 
staniliiig  the  Bible  are  a  mit.tatcc,  and  that  now 
we  have  arrived  at  such  a  highly  educated  stage 
of  tho  world's  history,  we  ought  not  to  be  con- 
tent with  tlio  inti^rprctatioDs  to  which  our  foro- 
fuUiora  buwcd.  down.  Tlio  prophcta  did  not 
pmliet  events,  bnt  wrote  down  juist  or  current 
history.  It  was  not  an  angel  or  supernatural 
being  that  sk-w  the  first-born,  but  the  "  IJedouin 
host'*  Tlie  lifty-third  chapter  of  Isaiah  describes 
the  sufferings  of  Joreiuiah,  not  those  of  the  Mefl- 
siah,  &c,  &;c. 

Tbo  third  Essay  had  for  its  author  Mr.  Baden 
Powell,  Sarilian  Professor  of  Geometry  at  OxfonI, 
and  is  written  to  prove  the  uoreasunablene^s  of 
bi'lieving  that  God  ever  worked  miracles,  or  that 
Ue  created  the  world.  The  world  made  itself  some- 
hew  or  other  iu  the  course  of  miilioua  of  years,  and 
miracles  are  "iiatiiie"  improperly  described  by 
iguunuit  people.  Such  being  the  case,  what  greater 
xuitftako  could  them  be  tJmu  to  suppose  that 
creation  is  an  evidence  tliat  there  ia  a  Divine 
lleing.  or  ttuit  miracles  are  evidence  of  the  Divine 
lleing  having  coromtssioned  those  who  work  tbcm, 
as,  e.g..  Muses  before  Fbaraoh,  or  St.  P^tet  and 
St.  John  at  Jerusalem  1 

The  fourth  EsMy  is  by  the  Rev.  H.  B.  Wilson, 
Viciir  of  Great  Staughton,  and  is  au  evidence  of 
tho  way  in  which  people  sometimes  argue  ogunst 
an  opponent  so  vehemently  that  they  ond  by  con- 
voriing  themselves  to  that  opponent's  side.  The 
author  of  this  Essay  was  one  of  the  leaders  in  a 
very  intemperate  attack  on  the  writers  in  the 
Trocta  for  the  Times  for  a  supposed  claim  made 
by  tJiem  to  interpn^t  the  *niirty-niiie  Articles  iu 
u  ''non-natural  sense."  Mr.  Wilson  afterwards 
came  to  think  that  this  inestimable  privilt^  is 
the  birthright  of  every  enlightened  Churchuiaoi. 


and  that  it  is  tlie  height  of  intellectual  subtlety 
to  make  anything  out  of  anytliing,  according  to 
opinionn  and  circumstances,  at  least  in  the  intcr- 
preLutiou  of  tliu  Holy  Bible  or  the  Prayer  Book, 
iiis  own  examples  of  this  kind  of  interpretation 
are  among  the  most  dreadful  things  in  the  iNwk, 
He  coiuiders  mnuy  of  the  "  traitd  iu  the  Scrip- 
tural Person  of  Jesus"  to  belong  to  an  ideal 
rather  than  an  historical  penton  ;  e.g.,  tho  Tempta- 
tion did  not  really  luippeu,  but  is  mi  imaginary 
scene  put  into  tho  Goi«peIs  to  eximpleto  the 
picture.  The  Annunciation  "  may  be  of  ideal 
origin  "  also,  the  writer  says,  and  much  more  to 
the  same  pur[t06e. 

The  lifth  Easay  was  written  by  Mr.  C.  Goodwin, 
II  ]aytn.in.  This  author  deals  with  what  is  called 
Scripture  cosmogony,  and  the  manner  in  which 
he  docs  BO  is  sulEcieutly  expLui^cd  by  saying  that 
ho  con«iders  the  Book  of  Genesis  to  have  been 
written  by  acme  Hebrew  man  of  science,  who 
invented  a  theoretical  account  of  ci-eation,  but 
living  in  a  time  when  he  had  no  geological  dis- 
covcrioB  to  guide  liim,  simply  wrote  down  what 
proves  to  ha  full  of  mistakofi, 

The  sixth  is  by  the  liev.  Mark  Pattison,  at  tho 
time  of  writing  Follow,  and  aftarwaixls  Itector, 
of  Lincoln  Cullege,  Oxford.  It  is  on  "  the 
Tendencies  of  Religions  Thought  in  Kngland  from 
1688  to  1750."  Although  a  verj*  dry  and  nnin- 
toresting  history  of  tho  subject,  it  is  nut  nearly  so 
much  opposed  to  Christian  interests  and  {Jhristian 

})riuciplo8  as  the  others ;  and  while  many  would 
lave  differed  from  the  author's  views,  few  would 
have  attached  much  siguihcance  to  his  Essay 
if  it  bod  not  appeared  in  such  objcctiotuiblo 
company. 

The  ket  Essay  is  on  the  "Interpretation  of 
Scripture,"  by  Air.  Jowett,  then  Regius  Professor 
of  Greek  at  Oxford,  and  subsequently  Master  of 
Balliol  Cullogo.  Tt  is  a  soii  of  adaptation  of  the 
Bible  to  the  theories  contained  in  the  previous 
Essays  ;  and  its  chief  object  ap{Miars  to  be  to 
lower  the  authority  of  Holy  Scripture  by  showing 
that  very  little  of  it  was  inspired  in  any  ordinary 
sense  of  inspiration. 

The  agitation  laisod  by  tlic  publication  of 
Edsays  and  Hevt'eux  was  greater  than  any  that 
had  taken  pkce  during  the  progress  of  the 
theological  revival  High  Churchmen  and  Ixiw 
Churchmen  combined  in  censuring  the  work  :  the 
bishops  wow  all  opposed  to  its  teaching:  9,000 
of  the  c]ei:gy  signed  a  protest  against  it :  and  the 
Convocalious  of  Cunturbiiry  and  York  pofscd  a 
synodical  condemnation  u|>on  "  the  pernicious 
doctrines  and  heretical  tendencies  of  the  bouk" 
in  July  1SG4.  lliis  synodical  judgment  was  sus- 
pended for  some  time  on  account  of  ecclesiastical 
suits  which  were  being  prosecuted  against  Dr. 
Williams  by  Bishop  Hanulton  of  Salisbury,  and 
iigainst  Mr.  Wilson  by  Mr.  Pendall.  These  two 
writers  were  both  condemned  by  tho  Court  of 
Arches,  each  being  suspended  from  his  benefice 
for  a  year  by  the  sentence  of  Dr.  Lushington  oa 
December  15th,  18(>2.  This  judgment  was  n>- 
versed  on  opppal  to  the  Qacun  in  Council,  on 
Februar}'  8th,  1864,  the  Judicial  Committee  fenc- 
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ing  thoir  judgtnont  b;  adding  t«  it  tbis  parrtgrapk: 
**  Wb  liosire  l»i  repeat  liiat  the  mpagre  and  dis- 
jointed extracts  which  havo  lioon  idlowed  to 
tvmnin  in  the  rofonaed  ^Vrticlcs"  of  tlio  suit  "  lire 
alone  the  subjoct  of  our  judgment  On  the 
design  and  gt-ucnil  tenduncy  of  the  book  called 
£aaay9  ami  Revmc«,  aud  on  the  effect  or  aim  of 
the  whole  Essay  of  Dr.  WUJiams,  or  the  whole 
Dasay  of  Mr.  Wilson,  ive  iiuitliicr  can  nor  do  pro- 
nounce any  opinioa  On  the  short  extracts  bo- 
fare  ua,  our  judgment  is  that  tha  charg**  are  not 
provwl"  [Brodrick  aud  Frtmaiitlc,  Keel.  Ciueg, 
p.  289].  This  signitir^ant  intimation  that  the 
book  waji  placed  before  llie  court  in  a  way  which 
made  its  thorough  judicial  criticlsiu  impossiblo  did 
not,  however,  damp  the  aatiAfaction  of  the  IJroad 
Church  party,  Iho  jud^^munt  being  considercKl  oa 
a  triumphant  vindication  of  tlio  theoluf^cal  lox- 
ueBs  which  its  members  advocate  and  practiea. 

It  was  probably  uudc-r  the  oncoumgL'nicnt  of 
this  supposed  victory  that  Dr.  (Jolenso,  itishop  of 
^atal  in  &(inth-i!asL(.'ni  Africa,  publialied  his 
apeculatjona  on  the  Pentateuch,  by  racans  of 
which  he  endeavoured  to  make  the  high-road  of 
Biblical  iulerprctaliuu  so  wry  broad  tliat  the 
most  arroftanl  sceplic  would  find  no  difficulty  in 
walking  along  it.  Tho  purpose  of  this  work  was 
to  minimize  to  the  utmost  the  authority  of  tho 
Pentateuch,  and  witli  it  of  idl  Huly  Scripture;  thu 
first  principle  of  the  author  being  indicated  by 
the  words,  "There  is  not  the  slightest  reason  to 
suppose  that  tho  first  writer  of  the  story  in  tlie 
Pentateuch  ever  pcoCasBod  to  be  recording  in- 
/ntliNe  trttth,  or  oven  aehutl  hisfoneat  tntlh. 
He  wrote  certainly  a  narrative.  But  wliat  in- 
dications arc  there  that  he  pnbliithed  it  at  large, 
even  to  the  people  of  Ids  own  time,  as  a  record  of 
m'llier  of  /act,  tttrar.ioM  hminrtj  V  On  the 
appearance  of  ihw  volume — which  looked  very 
learned  to  unlearned  people — Colenso  was  at  once 
elevated  to  tlie  post  of  choragus  by  the  bulk  of 
the  Broad  Churchman.  On  the  other  huud,  all 
the  bishops  of  England,  except  XliirKvult,  Bishop 
of  St,  David's,  and  all  those  of  Ireland,  except 
the  lees  distinguished  Hlzgcrald  of  Killulue,  and 
Griffin  of  Limerick,  wrote  an  united  letter  to  the 
Bishop  of  Natal  requesting  him  to  resign  his  see. 
On  his  positive  refusal,  he  was  tried  before  a 
provincial  synod  at  Cape  Town,  on  charges  of 
denying  the  Atoaement,  of  believing  in  the  justi- 
fication of  those  who  have  no  kiiowlodga  of  the 
Saviour,  of  denying  the  iiwpiralion  of  Holy 
Scripture,  tho  Divinity  of  our  Lord,  and  everlast- 
ing punishments,  and  of  depraving  and  impugn- 
ing the  Itook  of  Common  Prayer.  Having  been 
found  guilty  of  these  chargep,  ho  was  formal!y 
deposed  from  the  see  of  Natal  on  November  27th, 
1963.  This  deposition  was  subsci]ucntly  declared 
noU  and  void  by  tho  Queen  in  Council  on  the 
groimd  that  the  Metropolitan  of  Cape  Town  liiul 
not  authority  over  llio  Bishop  of  NataL  But  on 
January  7th,  18G6,  a  solemn  sentence  of  excom- 
niuuication  was  fmblitthed  against  him  by  the 
Bishop  of  Cape  Town  in  the  Cathedral  of  Piotcr- 
>Iaritzburg,  and  subsequently  a  new  Bisliop 
was  consecrated  to  take  clmrge  of  the  Colony. 
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From  that  time  Bishop  Colenso  was  little  heard 
of  as  a  leader  of  the  Broad  Church  party,  but  his 
works  are  eaid  to  be  extensively  uRud  by  tliu 
Buddhists  as  a  conlrovorsiaL  authority  against 
Christianity. 

Tho  opinions  of  a  better  informed  posterity  ro- 
s]»octing  thu  thLH>lTigical  pn.Hhictictns  of  the  Broad 
Church  school  will  prolwibly  be  in  at^onluueo 
with  that  DXpreaseil  by  the  leannJil  Hongstenbtsrg. 
"Thu  author*  of  the  Essays,"  he  wreitc,  "have 
he.cw  trained  in  a  Gorman  scho<d.  It  is  only  tho 
eclio  of  Ceruian  infidelity  which  we  hoar  from  the 
midst  of  the  English  Church.  They  appear  to  us 
as  parrots,  with  only  this  distinction,  common 
among  parrots,  that  they  imitate  more  or  Ices 
]»erfi;ctly.  The  treatise  of  Temple  is  in  its 
ucientilic  value  about  equal  to  an  essay  written 
by  tbo  pupils  of  the  middlu  classes  of  our  coU^fes. 
.  .  .  Tho  Essay  of  Gooiiwin  on  the  Mnnio 
cosniugony  displays  the  nairt)  assurance  of  one 
who  receives  tho  modem  critical  science  from  tho 
second  or  tenth  hand.  The  editor"  (Ueng8t*n- 
berg)  "  asked  tho  now  deceased  Andreas  Wagner, 
a  distinguished  professor  of  natural  sciences  at  tlie 
University  of  llmiich,  to  subject  this  treatise  to 
an  examination  from  tho  standpoint  of  uatnral 
seioneo.  Tho  offer  was  acco]ito«l,  and  the  book 
given  to  him.  But  aftf^r  some  time  it  was  re- 
tuniod  with  the  remark,  that  he  must  take  back 
his  promise,  as  the  book  was  beneath  all  criticism. 
.  .  .  All  these  Essays  tend  toward  atheism. 
Thoir  subordinate  value  is  seen  in  the  inability 
of  their  authors  to  recognise  their  goal  clearly, 
and  in  their  want  of  courage  to  declare  this 
knowledge.  Only  Baden  I'owelt  fonns  in  this 
respect  an  exception.  Ho  uses  several  ex- 
pru6sions,  in  which  tho  grinning  spectre  makes 
his  appi^amnee  almnxt  utidit^giiisedly.  He  sjHiaks 
not  only  sneeriugly  of  the  idea  of  a  positive  ex- 
ternal revelation,  which  has  hitherto  formed  the 
basis  of  all  systems  of  the  Christian  faith;  lie 
even  raises  himself  agaiiwt  tho  'Architect  of  the 
world,'  whom  the  old  English  fn-nlliinkera  aud 
freemasons  had  not  dared  to  attack  "  [^EvangcUaehe 
Kirche}t2xitunij,  Vorworf,  1862]. 

The  theological  tendency  of  the  Broad  Clnirch 
school  in  gcueml  is  to  drift  through  the  channel 
of  Unitarianism  into  Theism.  Its  t.'bristologj*  is 
restricted  almost  entirely  to  the  human  aspvct  of 
Christ's  earthly  life  and  ministmtions ;  aud  so 
little  of  its  Divine  aspect,  of  Christ's  Pre-exist- 
ence,  or  of  His  present  work,  is  recognised,  that 
hehcf  in  His  Deity  has  wo  real  place  in  the  per^ 
sonal  creed  of  many  Broad  Churchmen  ;  and  all 
they  have  to  say  alwut  our  Lord  is  "  Kcee  Homo." 
The  praetical  religion  of  the  school  is  based  on 
pliiloflophiral  views  of  morals,  in  which  self-con- 
trol, rather  than  grace,  is  conBidered  oa  the  power 
by  which  holy  living  is  to  be  accom  plished,  "  man- 
liness" rather  than  "  pidlinees"  being  set  up  as 
tbo  true  ideal  of  Christian  life. 

But  successive  controvenjies  have  developed 
out  of  the  uriginal  Broad  Chui-ch  party  an  oxtremo 
fichool,  whose  thp«lo|;y  is  of  a  much  more  positive 
character.  Tliis  school  is  of  n  distinctly  mtiouiUiat 
t}*po,  carrying  Broad  Church  views  about  iuspirar 
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lion  to  the  leii^th  of  practical  disbelief  in  Scrip- 
lure  ;  liriMiil  Church  views  about  our  Lord  to  tbo 
length  of  Unitarianism ;  Broml  Cliurch  views 
al)oiit  uvorlosling  puuifihment  to  Univenaliflm ; 
antl  Kroatl  Cliurch  Tiews  about  the  priesthood 
nnd  the  Sacmiucnts  to  an  uttur  denial  of  their 
rciility.  Kuch  xr  th«  rmtural  l^nuinna  of  tlica 
onginul  school,  and  such  must  be  the  logical  out- 
conio  uf  its  opinions  when  they  are  taken  up  liy 
mpn  who  are  not  satisfied  to  rest  in  negntiona  and 
generalities. 

BROWNISTS.       riSDEPENDBNTS] 

BRUGtiLKNIAKS.  A  small  sect  of  fanatics 
so  called  from  the  Swia*  canton  of  Bnigglon.  In 
a  village  wilhin  that  canton  tveo  brothers  named 
Christian  and  Jerome  Rolilor  Waaidiemously  pre- 
teuded  [a.d.  1740]  to  bo  tho  twc  witneesea  of 
tlia  IliTok  of  Itevelation ;  and  the  former  of  the 
two  piximifted  hia  fullovrers  that  on  n  certain  day 
ho  would  asoiuid  to  Ileavon  and  cany  thora  with 
him.  The  Kolilcrs  were  both  of  them  executed 
in  tho  year  1753,  and  the  fanatic-^m  soon  after- 
wanlji  died  out  among  their  followera. 

BRYAN  ITES.  [^t^^•noDisTS,  Brtanite.] 
BUCILVNITKS.  An  insignificant  wet  which 
existed  in  Scotland  for  a  few  years  nt  the  close  of 
the  Inst  c!entnry,  and  which  bore,  in  its  laUtr 
development,  some  correspoudence  to  Ttlio  subse- 
quent sect  of  .Southeotians  in  I^ngland.  Jta 
foundress  was  Mm.  Buclmn,  the  wife  of  a  work- 
uuin  in  a  delf  iniiiiufHctorf  at  Glasgow,  and 
previously  a  domestic  ser^-ant.  She  was  ori(^- 
aliy  an  Episcopalian,  but  on  her  marriage  about 
1760  joined  the  sect  to  which  her  husband 
belonged,  that  of  tlie  Bui^ghor  Scceasion.  About 
17S0  she  bq^pin,  probably  under  tho  iulhicnco  of 
some  religious  excitement  which  derange«t  her 
miud,  to  teach  that  the  millennium  was  close  at 
hand,  that  no  one  of  those  who  became  her 
followers  would  iMt*,  but  would  bo  caught  up  to 
meet  the  L'lrd,  and  that  while  all  tho  wii^kcd 
would  be  at  once  struck  dead  for  a  thousand  years, 
the  believers  in  this  immediate  coming  would, 
with  their  Lord,  possess  the  earth  for  that  period. 
.She  soon  numbered  among  her  follnwors  a  i-Udief 
Minister  named  Hugh  "Whyte  of  Irvine,  a  writer 
to  tho  signet^  a  merchant,  and  various  other 
jpersons.  These  forthwith,  regarding  tho  world 
as  close  to  its  end,  forsook  their  worldly  occuim- 
tions,  renounced  marriage  and  attention  to  tho 
duties  uf  manieil  life,  and  Uved  together  in  a 
society  numbering  forty-six  members,  with  a 
common  stock  and  purse,  and  occupied  in  the 
solo  work  of  watching  for  tho  Great  Appcai-ing. 
Being  Assaulted  by  a  moh  at  Irvine  In  April 
17^4,  they  moved  to  a  fannhouse  nearThornhill 
in  Dumfrieitshire.  Here,  in  l>eccmher  of  tho 
same  year,  they  were  apaiii  attacked  by  a  mob, 
for  which  thirteen  of  the  assailants  were  fined 
in  the  Sheriff-court  at  Dumfries.  In  1786  a 
nnmber  of  Mrs,  Buchau's  followers  returned  to 
their  homes  at  Irvine,  relating  the  tricks  and 
impositions  which  she  had  pmctised,  End  which 
were  suppofie«l  to  have  for  their  aim  tho  exhaust- 
ing the  (Mtience  and  fidelity  of  licr  disciples  so 
u  to  aecura  for  herself  the  UQdi\idcd  possession 
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of  the  goods  which  they  contributed  to  tho 
common  stock.  One  of  her  latent  pretendeU 
revelations  was,  that  in  order  to  bo  St  to  ascend 
to  Christ  a  previous  fast  of  forty  days  and  nights 
was  requisite.  This  'n'os  immediately  attempted 
by  some,  who  would  soon  have  died  had  they  not 
been  surreptitiously  supported  with  spirits  and 
water.  Sliediedin  June  1791,  and  on  her  death- 
bed communirjited  to  the  few  who  remained  with 
hor  (among  whom  was  still  Mr.  VThyte)  that  she 
yfos  none  other  than  the  Blessed  Vii-gin,  and  tho 
Woman  spoken  of  in  the  Rttvelation  as  clothotl 
with  the  sun ;  tliat  she  had  been  on  the  earth 
ever  since  tho  d;iy3  of  our  Lord  ;  that  she  shoulil 
not  now  die,  but  only  sloep  for  a  while,  nnd  then 
awake  mid  lead  them  to  Ihu  Xew  Jerusalem.  Her 
infatuated  followers  in  consequence  wouhl  not 
bury  hor,  bat  when  compelled  by  the  process  of 
d(;cay  to  (jlacc  her  body  in  a  coflin,  fixed  it  in  a 
calmer  of  a  nam,  until  the  neighbours  procured 
an  order  from  a  Justice  of  tlio  peace  for  her  inter- 
ment It  is  said  tliat  Mr.  Wliyte  then  went  to 
America.  [8coU  Ma<]azine.,  17S4,  pp.  589,  590; 
ITfi.'J ;  p.  U8,  178G ;'  pp.  461.  46-2.  Amu  Ikif. 
1791,  Chron.  pp.  26,  27.  Traiu's  Buchanitu 
fromfmt  to  last,  Edinb.  184C.] 

BUDDHISTS.  Tho  believers  In  a  faith  origi- 
nated in  Ijidia  about  2500  years  ago  by  Siddhar- 
tha,  better  knoiivn  as  Sakya-mouni,  or  by  the  title 
of  Buddha  (tho  enlightened)  which  ho  afterwards 
assuuiud,  and  from  which  his  rvligiuu  is  named. 
Buddhism,  though  it  has  now  disappeared  from 
India,  is  professed  by  455,000,000,  being  31-2 
per  cent,  of  Uio  human  race,  in  Cashmere,  Nepanl, 
Thibet,  TarLiry,  Mongolia,  China,  Japan,  Siam, 
Burmah,  and  Ceylon  [Max-Miiller,  Chipe  frmn  a 
German  Workthopt  i.  214;  J,  B.  Saint-ililaire, 
Le  Boudtlha  ct  ea  Religion,  introd.  ii.]. 

Buddhism  was  on  out)  side  the  result  of  a  pro- 
test .igainst  the  religious  and  social  despotism  of 
Brahmiuism,  which  had  wouad  itself  round  every 
act  and  moment  of  Ufc.  On  another  side  it  was 
an  attempt  to  escape  from  the  terrible  theories 
involved  in  the  doctrine  of  metempsychosis, 
niough  many  of  tho  metaphyKical  doctrines  of 
Buddhism  may  be  found  among  tho  philosophera 
of  Bmhminism,  yet,  in  pructicul  bearing  and  social 
rolationa,  the  two  religions  are  entirely  at  variance 
with  each  other. 

The  founder  of  Buddhism  was  bom  at  Knpila- 
Tostn,  tho  capital  of  a  kingdom  of  the  same  name 
in  Central  India,  at  the  foot  of  the  niounttiins 
of  Nepoul,  to  the  north  of  tho  present  Code, 
llie  flate  of  his  birth  is  variously  given  by  M. 
Kaint-Hilairo  and  other  writi-rs  at  ii.o.  622  [i> 
Itnwldha,  introd.  ii.],  anil  hy  I'Tofessor  Max- 
Miiller  about  seventy  years  later  [C/'t)w,  i. 
205].  His  father,  the  king  of  the  country,  woa 
of  the  family  of  the  Sakyas  and  the  clan  of  the 
Gautamas ;  hence  the  snn  was  called  afterwards 
Sakya-mouni — tho  soliuiry  of  the  Sakyas.  Ho 
ia  also  known  as  Ciautama,  from  the  name  of  his 
clan,  but  his  original  name  aeotns  to  h.ave  l>een 
Siddhartha  [Saiiit-HiJairc,  3],  Uiough  it  is  doublr- 
ful  whotlier  tJiis  name,  like  tliat  of  Buddlta.  was 
not  adopted   by  him   in   later   life  [Chipsj  L 
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SIS].  He  vaa,  as  tlie  son  of  a  king,  nf  tho 
Ks1iatr)ii  or  wnrrior  cAste.  From  boyhood  he 
-wuu  iiuU'd  for  his  talents  and  beauty,  and  also  for 
bis  melancholy  temper  and  lovo  of  solitary  medi- 
tation on  the  piobk'nis  of  life  ond  death  amid  thu 
shadows  of  the  foreatA.  Hq  niarrieil  c-urly,  in 
compliance  with  his  fulhcr'a  wishes,  who  vainly 
desinxl  thus  to  drire  away  his  melancholy.  Tho 
sight,  on  \'ariouB  occasion^  of  a  man  overwhelmed 
liy  tho  miserioa  and  iiiGrmitita  of  aj^,  of  ouo 
djiug  of  fever  and  overcome  hy  the  fear  of  denth, 
of  a  fnneral  attended  hy  the  lamenting  relatives 
of  tlio  deceased,  sot  him  on  thinking  bow  to 
escape  from  the  miseries  and  tbo  fear  of  old  Ag€>, 
disease  and  deatli.  An  encounter  witli  a  men- 
dicant or  devotee — ono  who,  renouncing  all 
pleasures  and  desiree,  lived  a  life  of  austerity, 
without  [MJtsion  or  envy,  supported  only  by  alms, 
and  seeking  only  to  ohbun  solf-conqueet — de- 
tennined  Buddha  to  retiru  from  the  world.  He 
left  ht4  fitther's  palace  by  night  in  secret,  and 
Wcame  the  pupil,  firet  of  one,  then  of  a  second,  of 
the  most  famous  of  the  Brahmin  teachers ;  but 
from  them  he  learned  no  means  of  doiivcranco  for 
man.  He  then,  with  Gvo  comiKiiiinnp,  relirud  for 
aix  years  into  solitude,  subjecting  himself  to  tho 
tttoat  frightful  penances.  At  tho  end  of  this  time 
he  bocamc  convinced  that  tlia  auateritiea  availed 
jio  more  tluiu  tlio  doctriiioa  of  Bmhmiuiym  in  pro- 
ducing peace  of  mind,  and  deliverance  from  tho 
fears  wilU  which  he  was  troubled.  He  gave  up 
liie  exctcises  and  set  himself  to  elaborate  his  own 
system.  After  long  meditations  and  ecstatic 
visions^  he  imagined  Umt  he  had  at  lost  arrived 
at  the  true  knowledge  which  dincloses  the  cause, 
and  80  removes  the  fear,  of  oil  the  changes  in- 
herent in  life.  From  this  timo  ho  adopted  the 
title  of  Buddha  (the  «nli[;:h tuned).  For  a  while 
he  hesitated  whether  ho  Hlumld  communicate  hia 
knowledge  to  the  worKI  ;  but  compfuwiion  for  the 
endetings  of  man  prevadcd.  He  went  to  Benares, 
the  saciod  city  of  the  Brahmina,  wheru  ho  preached 
And  lectured  with  groat  success.  He  allemanU 
tiavelle^l  over  many  parts  of  India,  making  con- 
Terts  wherever  he  went.  Several  of  tho  kings, 
including  his  father,  and  all  his  relations,  om- 
fanoed  Ids  doctrijiea ;  but  ho  was  vehemently 
opposed  and  persecuted  by  the  Brahmins,  ovit 
whom  however  ho  was  victorious  in  every  die- 
cuasion.  At  la$t,  having  reachrnl  the  ago  of 
seventy,  or,  according  to  some  accounts,  of  eighty 
jeai*,  he  died  white  sitting  under  a  tree  in  a 
forest  near  the  city  of  Kusinagara,  a,c.  543  [Saint- 
niluire],  or  477  [Max  Jlidler].  His  funeral 
rites  were  celobrat*d  with  great  solemnity,  amid 
tfaotuands  of  bis  followers.  After  his  body  was 
bnmedf  his  remains  were  divided  into  eight  por- 
tions, to  bo  prewrved  aa  relics  In  dilfereut  ports 
of  the  country. 

The  story  of  the  life  of  Buddha  was  handed 
down  by  tradition,  and.  as  wo  now  possesa  it,  wa>t 
committed  to  writing  about  the  lirst  century  ii.c. 
A  vast  mass  of  childish  legend  and  fiction  had 
grown  np  sroimd  his  history.  [For  some  account 
of  these,  see  Saint- Uila ire,  Le  liuwltiha^  pL  i. 
chap.  ii.  pp.  4S-78;  Snenco  JIardv,  A  ifanual 
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o/  Butldhiim,  sec  7.]    Though  many  of  the  dfr 

tails  aro  doubtful,  the  general  outline  of  his  life 
may  be  accepted.  lie  loft  no  writings,  but  bis 
discourses  were  collected  by  his  disciples  from 
tradition,  and  now  form  a  portion  of  thu  Buddhist 
sacred  writingn. 

It  ia  necessary  to  notice  a  theory  concerning 
Buddha  propounded  by  the  late  Professor  Wilson, 
ill  his  Ksaay  on  BudiHia  and  Buddhism,  and 
adopted  in  port  by  l^f r.  Afaurioe  [Lecture  on  the 
Reliijlont  of  iJits  World],  Professor  Wilson, 
gathering  up  the  different  dates  assigned  to  him, 
the  mythicod  characlor  attaching  to  several  parts 
of  tho  story,  tho  mass  of  miraculous  legeml  that 
had  grD%vn  upaliout  liim,  and  variovis  geographical 
dilliculties,  considers  it  doubtful  whether  suoh  a 
person  as  Buddha  ever  existed.  But  many  of 
tbo  difEcultiea  of  tho  history  have  now  been 
solved ;  and  this  theory  is  not  accepted  by  the 
most  recent  students  of  Buddhism.  [For  a  r«- 
futation  of  it,  aoe  Max  Miillor,  0up4,  i.  217, 
218.] 

The  most  striking  filature  in  the  history  of 
Buddhism  is  its  spirit  of  prosolyticim,  in  which 
it  has  been  surpassed  by  no  religion  except 
Chriatianity.  lliis  spirit  aroso  from  the  feeling 
of  sympathy  and  brolhcrliooii  bftwcen  all  mon, 
frem  the  prince  to  the  outcast-,  which  it  taught. 
The  only  means  adopted  for  its  propagation  was 
persuasion.  It  speedily  made  way  in  India,  and 
about  the  end  of  the  fourth  century  b.o.  waa 
established  in  that  country  by  Kmg  Asoka  or 
Fiyadasi,  many  of  whose  edict«  are  preserved  in 
rock  iui^cripttons.  In  this  king's  leign  mis- 
sionaries were  first  sent  to  some  of  the  countries 
beyond  India ;  and,  at  ono  of  the  great  councils 
of  Buddhism,  about  do.  24G,  a  regular  plan  of 
missions  was  developed  by  teaching,  preaching, 
and  publishing  translations  of  tlie  sacred  books. 
Cashmere  was  tho  first  country  converted ;  the 
Himalayan  countries  and  Thibet  soon  followed  ; 
while  in  the  south  Ceylon  became  almost  wlioUy 
Buddhist.  From  Ceylon  it  spread  to  Siam  and 
Bunuali.  The  first  mention  of  a  Buddhi»t  mission 
in  China  ia  about  b.c.  217,  where  Buddlii.sm  llour- 
isbed  greatly,  and  in  a.o.  G5  was  admitted  as  a 
state  religion  by  tho  Emperor  ]tliug-tL  It  was 
alternately  persecuted  and  favoured,  but  a  great 
impulse  was  giveu  Ui  its  extension  about  the  lifth 
century  a.d.  Streams  of  pilgrims  came  into  ludia 
from  China,  and  carried  back  with  them  sacred 
pictures,  books,  and  relics ;  and  at  the  sauie  timo 
it  spread  largely  in  other  countries,  Mongolia,  and 
Central  Asia  especially.  In  the  next  century,  how- 
ever, it  received  a  formidable  blow  from  the  great 
uprising  of  Bmhminifit  feeling  in  Indi.t,  by  wliich 
it  was  utterly  expellod  from  that  country,  and 
never  recovered  tho  slightest  footing  there.  For 
this  loss  it  gained  compensation  by  extensive 
conversions  in  Cliina  and  Central  and  Eastern 
vV«ia,  and  liaa  never  had  since  that  time  to  lament 
any  serious  permanent  losses,  unless  indeed  it  has 
suffered  in  any  way  by  the  rise  of  the  curioua 
creed  of  tlie  Chinese  rebels. 

Tho  tenets  of  Buddhism  are  contained  in  tha 
canonical  sacred  writings,  which  were  originally 
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dOSnposed  in  Sanacrit,  hut  have  lieen  translnted 
into  the  lAnguagcs  of  Thibet,  Ceyluc,  Chiiiji, 
Mongolia,  Japan,  and  Biirniab.  These  were 
oiilin.'Iy  unknown  to  Kitrupeans  until  1824,  wlicn 
they  were  discovered  in  Kvpaid,  xa  the  uriyiiioJ 
Sanwrit,  by  Mr.  13.  11.  Undgson,  PuUtical  Ite- 
sident  in  that  slatfi.  Tlicy  comprised  sixty 
volumes.  Shortly  afler,  Alexander  C'soma,  of 
Kbros  in  Transylvania,  bavuig  acq^uirod,  in  8]>it<i 
of  great  difficulties,  a  knowledge  of  Tbihcton,, 
guvc  ImiiBcli  up  to  the  eliuly  of  Die  llmlilhist 
litemture  in  that  Ltnguage,  which  coimistii  of 
about  330  folio  volumes,  mostly  trmislatioDB  from 
tbo  Sanscrit  work«  diAcovt^rod  by  Mr.  Hodgson. 
M.  Csoina  puhlishcd  au  uiialyiiia  of  this  iiuuicuao 
bihlfe  iu  the  Asiatic  Re«eardi6e,  vol.  xx.  About 
the  samo  period  tha  exi«tence  of  a  Mongolian 
Ten«ion,  inuJo  from  Iho  ITiibctan,  of  the  Uuddkist 
cunou  was  made  known  by  K.  J.  L.  Schmidt  of 
St  Petereburg,  who  pubUshcd  some  cjctructs  lii 
J82&.  A  further  great  diacovery  was  mrnle  in 
Ceylon  by  the  lion.  G.  TnnioMr  of  a  version  of 
the  Buddliist  caiion,  anil  also  eome  historical 
works  in  I'ali,  the  ancient  sacred  language  of 
Ceylon.  China,  Japan,  Burmah,  and  Siuiu  also 
poeae«B  Buddhist  litomtures,  Llio  two  forjuor  de- 
rived frouj  the  Sanscrit,  the  two  latter,  of  which 
little  is  known,  from  the  Pali. 

The  Buddhist  canon  was  settled  at  thrco  great 
council*,  held  in  different  parts  of  India,  the  lajit 
in  B.C.  303.  It  is  called  the  Xripitaki,  or  three 
baaketa,  being  divided  into  three  iiart«,  the  Suti-ns 
or  discourses  of  Buddha,  the  Yiuaya,  containing 
all  tha,t  lias  reference  to  luondity,  aud  the  Abhi- 
dbanna,  which  treats  of  metaphysical  questions. 
The  first  two  coatoia  each  £vo  soparate  works, 
the  last  seven. 

Bnddhista  is  not  a  religion  as  Judaism,  Chris- 
tianity, Mahumetttiiism  are  religions.  It  contains 
not  ft  trace  of  the  idea  of  God  Irnni  first  to  last ; 
it  acknowledges  man  as  tlie  only  being  in  the 
universe.  Ih' cither  is  it  simply  a  philosophy,  iu 
the  ordiuftry  sflusa  of  the  term,  a  theory  of  know- 
ing and  bemg.  But  it  contains  elements  of  botli. 
O^tinately  refosing  to  recngnise  aught  else  hut 
man,  it  confounds  man  with  nature,  in  the  midst 
of  which  he  lives,  while  it  hUII  preaches  earnestly 
the  luws  of  virtue.  It  is  the  practical  diomunt 
Ltiat  has  had  such  a  great  force  with  the  multi- 
tudes. To  the  people  at  large  Buddliisni  was  a 
moral  and  ndigious  reform.  Its  metaphysical 
speculations  could  have  been  followed  by  very 
few  among  its  votaries  ;  but  the  sight  of  a  prince 
throwing  away  all  his  splendour,  living  as  a 
beggar  a  lifo  of  the  utmost  privation,  and  withal 
of  the  utmost  purity  and  virtue,  proclaiming  a 
deliverance  from  the  tvligious  aud  social  despotism 
of  the  Brahmins,  opening  the  way  of  happiness, 
not  to  one  class  or  caste  but  to  the  verifst  out- 
casts, this  it  was  that  caused  its  rapid  sjiread. 
Hence  it  is  tlmt  the  social  and  moral  code  of 
Buddhism  is  far  moro  important  than  its  meta- 
physical theories,  ttiough  in  the  Buddhist  system 
they  are  closely  connected  with  cacli  uthur.  That 
moral  cotie  is,  taken  by  itself,  one  of  the  pnrest 
in  the  world.    It  forbids  cren  such  vices  bs  pride. 


uncliflritablcness,  hypocrisy ;  and  ei^oins  sttoli 
virtues  as  foTxiveueaa  of  ii^juriea,  ouutentuient, 
Immility,  patience. 

The  basis  of  the  morals  of  Buddha  is  the  Four 
Grc-at  Verities :  [1]  Puiii  and  sorrow  exist;  [2J 
the  cause  of  these  is  our  affections  and  possiont 
and  our  sins  ;  [3]  puiii  and  sorrow  can  cease  bjr 
Kirvana ;  [4]  points  out  the  way  to  Nirvana,  iha 
means  of  deh^'erancc.  This  way  to  Nirvana  con- 
sists of  eight  parts:  [1]  Kight  faith,  or  orthodoxy; 
[iJ]  right  judgniRTit,  dinperhingall  uncertainty  and 
doubt ;  [3]  right  language,  or  the  study  of  perfcicb 
and  UDSwer^'iug  truthfulneBa ;  [4]  right  purpoisc^ 
or  tha  choice  of  au  upright  purjiosn  in  all  words 
aud  deeds;  [dj  right  practice,  or  the  pursuit  of  a 
rehgious  life;  [fi]  right  obedience,  or  the  follow- 
ing all  the  precepts  of  the  Buddlust  lawj  [7] 
right  memory ;  [61  right  meditation. 

These  Four  Yontius  alone  comprise  the  earliest 
teaching  of  Buddha;  ho  taught  them  indeed  to 
tlie  last,  but  with  important  additions  In  his 
latter  years.  The  Tour  Verities  are  followed  by 
a  body  of  moral  precepts.  Tlie  first  are  the  Five 
Groat  Commandments  binding  upon  all,  nanielj, 
not  to  kill,  not  to  steal,  not  to  commit  adultery, 
not  to  lie,  not  to  get  drunk.  Kt-xt  como  livo 
preempts,  of  1l*s  importance,  binding  on  professed 
disciples,  namely,  to  abstain  from  miseasonabla 
meals,  from  public  spectaules  (music,  dancing, 
singing),  from  expensive  dresses  and  personal 
ornaments  and  pi^rfumcs,  from  having  a  large  or 
soft  hed,  and  fmiu  receiving  gold  or  silver. 
For  those  who  embrace  a  religious  life,  twelve 
uhservouces  of  the  severest  character  are  pr^ 
scribed  :  [Ij  To  wear  only  cluthes  made  of  rags 
cast  away  by  others ;  [2]  to  wear  only  three 
garments,  made  by  their  own  hands  from  these 
rags ;  [3]  to  wear  over  these  rags  only  a  yellow 
cloak ;  [4]  to  live  only  on  the  alms  they  haii-e 
c  .llected  ;  [5]  to  eat  only  one  meal  daily  ;  [fij  to 
take  no  food  after  noon  ;  [7]  to  live  in  forests 
and  solitary  places,  entwing  towns  only  to  ob- 
tain alms ;  [H]  the  oiJy  shelter  is  to  be  the 
dhaduw  of  trees ;  [9]  to  rest  only  sitting  at  the 
foot  of  a  tree ;  f  lOJ  to  sleep  then;,  without  lying 
down,  hut  resting  against  the  treo  ;  [11]  wlien 
once  settled  nut  to  muve  the  sitting-carpet  about; 
[I'J]  to  meditate  at  night  among  the  tombs  in  the 
cemeteries  on  the  vanity  of  all  things.  The  title 
given  to  those  who  follow  these  last  pnicepts  is 
Snunona,  ''victors  over  self."  On  ordinary  persona, 
who  could  not  attain  such  a  height  of  virtue, 
were  eiyoined  the  Six  Ordinary  Virtues,  alms- 
giving or  charity,  purity,  patience,  courage,  con- 
templation, and  knowledge.  The»o  virtues  are 
inculcated  in  their  very  fullest  ext<*nt  An  in- 
stance of  Buddha's  charity  is  given  for  imitation, 
lie  saw  one  day  a  tigress  starved  and  nnable  to 
ff*d  her  cubs,  whereon  he  oflered  his  body  to  be 
devoured  by  them.  Among  a  number  of  minor 
precepts  are  included  the  government  of  the 
tongue,  in  its  widest  sense,  humility,  modesty, 
love  for  and  dutifulness  to  parents  .ind  relations. 
One  of  the  most  remarkable  of  Buddha's  instila* 
tions  is  that  of  public  cttufession,  before  the  whole 
congregation,  of  laults  and  6in&. 
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Wluit  then  is  the  end  to  be  obtained  hy  a  life 
of  BDch  flBlC-sacrificiiig  charity  aud  humility  1 
That  slated  in  the  third  and  fourth  of  Uio  Four 
Verities,  namely,  Nirvana.  To  aacertain  what 
Nirvana  is,  vre  must  go  on  to  cousiUtir  the  meta- 
physical side  of  ijuddhism. 

'i'hc  idea  of  God  \»  utterly  banished  from 
Buddhism.  ^Vt  vvcu  is  there  tho  uoliuii  of  a 
Uuiveraal  Spirit  common  to  «o  many  Kasltfm  re- 
lifpons.  The  universe  is  a  mere  Heeting  illusion 
without  any  rvality.  The  only  being  that  can  lay 
elaim  to  any  real  existoncw  is  thu  thinking  subject, 
or  nuu,  for  and  to  whom  the  uutvuntu  iteeuiti  to 
exist.  li^Ten  his  own  ideas  are  thuA  but  illusions, 
the  effect  of  ignorance.  Kxiatence  then  is  for 
man  but  Borrow,  misery  and  trouble.  But 
existence  is  not  confined  to  human  life  nor  clo&ed 
by  death.  Beforu  Ibis  human  life  man  tias  ^'utio 
through  a  multitude  of  &tal«s  of  existence  of  all 
kinds ;  an<l  he  may  pass  through  a  countless 
number  hereafter,  not  merely  aijiinutc,  but  also 
inanimate?,  and  iu  fact  through  all  forms  of  every 
kind.  The  ti-anJifonnatioD.s  are  regulated  by  the 
conduct  of  bvingB  iii  tli<.-ir  dilTuroub  states ;  virtue 
is  rewanled,  vice  pnin>h(?d.  There  is  no  means 
whatever  of  escaping  the  consequences  of  deeds 
aa  long  aa  existence  continues ;  man  is  ever  re- 
appearing, under  Gitiue  form  or  other,  in  this 
•cene  of  misery,  sonxiw,  and  illusion.  The  great 
end  of  man  then  is  to  escape  from  existence  by 
extirpating  ibB  causa  This  cause  of  existence  is 
"attachment" — an  inclination  towards  eomethiag, 
which  arises  from  desire.  Desire  must  bo  pre- 
ceded by  perception,  perception  by  contact;  and 
this  contact  implies  the  existence  of  the  seuses. 
As  the  senses  can  only  I'fcrccivo  wh.it  has  form 
and  name,  that  is,  what  is  distinct,  diatiuctiou  is 
the  real  caiuc  of  oU  the  effects  which  end  in 
existence,  birth  and  pain.  This  distinction  is 
itaelf  the  rmult  of  conceptions  or  idetis ;  these 
ideaaare  mere  illusions,  the  effects  of  ignorance. 
Ignorance  therefore  is  the  primaiy  cause  of  all 
seeming  existence.  To  know  that  ignorance  as 
the  root  of  all  evil  is  identicul  with  destroying  it, 
and  with  it  all  the  effects  which  flow  from  it 
litis  can  he  done  only  by  attaining  to  Nirvana, 
or  extinction,  that  is  in  fact  utter  aniiiliilaliou. 
As  it  is  misery  Ui  bo,  not  to  be  must  he  felicity. 
Tnw  wisdom  consists  in  the  desire  for  Nirvana. 
Nirvana  is  the  rowanl  and  the  end  of  tho  life  of 
painful  virtue  described  above.  The  means  of 
entering  into  that  tftatu  is  by  coritempbaion  or 
eestasy.  This  con  tempi  ution  h.iB  four  stages.  In 
the  fimt  there  is  no  desire  but  for  Nirvana,  there 
is  a  sense  of  freedom  from  sin,  a  knowledge  of  the 
natufv  of  tilings.  Itut  the  devotee  «till  has  asenso 
of  pleasure  in  his  own  condition ;  the  subject  can 
reason,  can  distinguish,  and  choose  betwwn  what 
Conduces  to  the  hual  state  and  what  draws  from 
it.  In  tho  second  stage  the  use  of  those  powers 
oouea,  and  nothing  remains  but  the  desire  lor 
Nirvana,  and  the  satipfHction  arising  from  tlie 
oonseioueness  of  growing  perfectioiL  In  tlie 
third  stage  that  satisfaction  is  exluiguislied,  pure 
indifference  succeeds,  but  there  remains  still  some 
■ulf-conacionsDesB,  and  some  amount  of  physical 
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pleasnre.  In  the  fourth  stage  these  last  remnants 
vanish  ;  memory  is  gone,  all  pleasure  and  pain 
have  dufiarted,  nothing  remains  but  absoluie 
apathy.  This  is  incomplete  ^Nirvana,  as  near  to 
that  state  as  this  life  can  attain,  and  a  pledge  of 
the  future  and  perfect  Nirvana.  In  attaining 
this  state  the  votary  acquires  also  omniscience 
and  magic  power.  But  tliera  is  a  yet  higher 
state  to  be  attained  by  passing  through  the  four 
r^ons  of  the  formless  world — tho  infinity  of 
space,  tho  infinity  of  intelligence,  the  region  of 
nothing,  and  lastly,  a  reginn  where  not  even  tho 
idea  of  uuthiug  is  left,  nut  even  the  idea  of  the 
absence  of  ideas ;  wliero  there  is  complete  test^ 
undisturbed  by  nothing,  or  what  is  not  nothing. 
lilts  alone  is  perfect  Nirvana.  Ho  who  had 
attained  tho  incomplete  Nirvana,  tlie  only  one 
possible  iu  this  life,  was  called  a  liuddha,  and 
was  greatly  reverenced,  especially  after  liia  death, 
that  is  when  he  had  attained  to  perfect  Nirvana. 
Ho  who  was  striving  after  Uits  state,  but  had  not 
yet  attained  it,  was  a  llodhisatvo,  and  was  also 
reverenced,  but  in  a  less  degree.' 

In  consequence  of  the  atheistic  character  of 
Buddhism,  it  admits  of  no  idea  of  sacrifice,  media- 
tion, satisfaction,  or  propitiatioiL  Tha  worship 
is  very  simple,  consisting  simply  of  prayers  and 
the  offering  of  flowore,  jierfumeg,  &c.,  before  the 
images  and  relics  of  Buddha.  Keverenco  also  is 
paid  to  his  fi>otmarks,  and  other  traces  of  his 
presence,  and  especially  to  any  spot  where  it  is 
recorded  that  any  remarkable  occurrence  happened 
to  him.  Tlie  statues  of  Buddha  are  very  numer- 
ous, and  generally  of  great  size  j  to  some  of  them 
miraculous  powers  of  motion  have  been  aacribc^l. 
Kevercnco  is  also  [mid  to  tho  statues  of  distin- 
guished Buddhists,  thi?  Tluddhas  and  ISodhisatvas. 
l>iffcrent  sects  and  individtuUa  select  certain  of 
these  to  whom  they  pay  special  regfuxl.  The 
ministers,  colled  Bonzes,  are  simply  confrat^r- 
nities  of  mondicuuts,  who  act  as  p:tttems  of  tho 
sternest  self- renunciation,  or  else  simply  as 
teachers  and  preachers.  They  usually  live  in 
communitiuti  ofleu  coutuinuig  thousauds  of  |ter- 
Bona,  under  rules  strikingly  resembling  those  of 
sumu  of  tho  mcdiujval  monastic  bodies.  2k[any 
of  them  employ  themselves  in  study  of  the  eacrud 
books,  and  in  making  translations  of  them; 
others  in  teaching  young  men  and  boys,  the 
novices  of  the  convents.  In  some  couutriee  there 
are  also  convents  of  women. 

Such  a  system  would  naturally,  in  its  pure  athe- 
istic philo&ophy.have  but  little  hoM  uj>on  the  moss 
of  unintelligent  men.  In  the  dreary  blank  of  Nir- 
vana it  held  out  DO  hope  worth  striving  for.  It 
gave  no  comfort  from  the  protection  of  higher  and 
more  mighty  beings.  Hence  it  suffered  corrup- 
tions and  changes  in  nearly  every  country  where  it 
was  adopted,  and  m  comtcquence  became  divided 
into    numerous  sects.      In   Nepaul   it    lost   its 

'  There  is  reason  to  bclkve  tlint  the  conception  of  Nlr- 
vuik  w  niiiii1il1«tu)nisthe  work  of  Uterphili>fuiii1ifnaii<l 
thwlogiaDs.  and  dors  not  prvcvcd  from  Buddba,  who  an. 
peami  to  hnve  regarded  Nirvuna  m  the  abHorjjtioa  of  tn« 
seul  in  itself,  involving;  r«at,  frenlom  fraiiL  ivuii  aiiU  tlt;- 
(tire,  aod  fruni  tho  ctrcle  of  i-xiatcnccs.  [UUlIer,  UvddhiA 
yihUistn,  12-H.J 
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atheistic  char»ctcr  entirely.  BudJliism  Ihore  lias 
adopted  tbiO  belief  in  one  supreme,  Bcir-cxisteut 
iatemgence,  Aili-Buddha,  who  projects  from  his 
owa  essence  live  Buddkas,  iiit^'iligfuccs  of  the 
firet  order,  who  in  turn  pradncc  five  of  the  second 
order,  called  BodlusatTos.  Tliese  inferior  diriiii- 
ti«e  are  regarded  as  agents  in  the  hands  of  Itie 
Snpremo  Deity,  and  as  links  which  unite  him 
with  the  lower  orders  of  bcingu.  Probably  these 
featoros  aro  coanected  with  the  pt«vioii9  reli- 
gion of  the  country,  which  was  snperacded  by 
Buddhism :  for  it  is  one  peculiaiity  of  this 
religion,  and  apimrontly  aliM)  a  cause  of  its  rapid 
progress,  that  it  easily  allied  itself  with  and 
adoptol  parts  of  those  religions  with  which  it 
camo  in  contact  Thus  even  in  FntUa,  its  birtli- 
placo,  it  became  in  some  points  assimilate<l  with 
Brahminism.^  In  China  it  allows  the  worship  of 
ancestors,  and  of  good  and  evil  spirits.  In  Thibet, 
the  poorer  classes,  with  the  sanction  of  the 
Lamas,  mako  oficrings  to  the  gonii  of  the  rivers, 
woods,  hills,  &C. 

fn  China,  the  only  genuine  Buddhists  are  the 
monks  and  mendicants.  These  alone  have  a  com- 
mon confession  of  faith,  submit  to  initiatory  ritts, 
and  fonn  a  separate  corporation.  The  great  mass 
of  the  worshippers  of  Fo,  the  Chine-se  corniption 
of  Buddha,  are  rather  t<?lenited  than  approved 
by  the  authorities  of  the  sect  Thoy  are  only 
expected  to  acknowledge  the  general  superiority 
of  their  reltgiou,  to  abstain  from  gross  vice,  to 
reverence  the  sacred  writings,  relics,  statues,  &c., 
and  the  various  Buddhaa  and  Bodhfsatv.is,  and 
to  contribute  to  Uio  support  of  tho  mordia,, 
aaoettcs,  dsTolaes,  &c.  Those  who  fulfil  only 
these  conditions  attain  a  higher  sphere  of  being 
in  the  next  life,  but  do  not  become  entighteued. 
The  only  worship  is  paid  to  llio  Buddliaa,  who 
are  popularly  regarded  as  deified,  and  hence  is 
really  man-worship.  Temples  are  very  numerous, 
and  filleil  with  images,  among  which  are  always 
three  of  colossal  size,  representing  Buddhas,  to 
whom  different  spheres  are  allotted — one,  ruling 
the  world  of  intellect ;  a  socond,  the  author  of 
joy  and  happiness  in  the  family  circle,  who  is  also 
deputed  to  govem  (he  whole  earth  ;  and  the  thinl 
and  most  important,  the  source  of  grace,  mercy 
•ad  delimanoe.  Under  the  cliarge  of  this  last  la 
*  pandise,  of  which  the  most  glowing  descriptions 
are  given,  but  totally  free  from  the  grossacss  of 
tho^e  in  the  Koran.  Admission  to  this  paradise 
is  obtained  sol.>Iy  hy  faith  and  trust  in  the  third 
of  this  triad  of  liuddhns. 

The  remarkable  features  of  the  Buddhism  of 
Thibet  are  the  hierarchy  of  Lamas,  the  doctrine 
of  the  iaoamations  of  Buddha,  the  severity  of 
its  dtKipUne,  the  fervour  of  its  moral  tone,  and  the 
remarkable  coirespondence  of  ita  ritual  and  life 
wtth  that  of  the  mediieval  Christian  Church.  The 
Lamae  are  very  numerous,  one  at  least  of  each 
iamilj  being  devote^l  to  the  priesthood.  There  are 
alao  many  large  communities  of  nuns ;  and,  owing 

>  Buddha  hlmwlf  looks  on  the  old  coda  of  India  m 
BOprrhunuu)  beings,  thoufb  not  ss  divioo.     IMiUlcr. 

BudJkut  Nihiium,  9.] 
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to  the  numbers  of  thf>8e  who  aifopt  the  religioofl 
life,  thoy  are  allowed  to  work.  The  supreme,  tem- 
poral, and  spiritual,  head  of  the  countrj-  is  the 
Urand  Lama,  who,  by  a  gradual  development, 
lias  come  to  bo  looko"!  on  as  an  incarnation  of 
Buddha,  wlio  is  ever  being  born  again  into  tho 
worhl  for  the  guidance  and  help  of  man.^  It  haa 
been  suggested  that  as  this  system  was  not 
elaborated  till  tho  thirteenth  centurj-  a.d.,  the 
ritual  correspondences,  which  are  certainly  very 
Btriking,  ore  duo  to  the  iulluenca  of  Christian 
missioius.  [See  liardwick,  Chrivt  and  other 
MitJiUrg,  ii,  app.  ii,  pp.  214-219.1 

It  rem-iins  brieJly  to  state  tfie  strength  and 
weakiiPftH  of  Buddhism  as  a  religion.  One  of  its 
most  important  points  is  its  practical  character. 
Its  end  is  the  aidvation  of  mankln^l,  or  rather  of 
the  universe.  As  a  means  of  attaining  this,  it 
preaches  the  most  exalted  virtue,  and  holds  up  for 
imitation  ideals— the  founder  and  his  chief  fol- 
lowers— of  the  loftipst  character.  It  prop^-atc-s 
itself  only  by  jwrsuaBion,  it  exhibits  tlw  most 
unbounded  charity  and  toleration.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  atheistic  and  nihilistic  character  of 
Buddhism  takes  from  it  all  tho  power  it  might 
have  gained  for  man's  good-  There  is  no  hope  of 
future  life;  no  means  of  expiation  for  sin;  no 
sanction  to  its  precepts  to  inspiiu  awe ;  no  bene- 
ficent Creator  to  love ;  all  ia  dark  and  drear  and 
gloomy.  Henco  tho  many  corruptions  it  has 
undergone,  such  as  the  elevation  of  Buddha  to  ft 
god,  and  the  lowering  Nirvaua  into  a  paradiso 
of  pleasures.  Eonce  also  tho  weak  hold  it  luis 
over  so  many  of  its  profesaora,  so  that  even  the 
professed  religious  are  often  Ltterly  selfish,  im- 
moral and  contemptible. 

[Maurice,  Le^t.  on  the  ReUgiom  nf  th«  WoHd. 
Bunscu,  God  in  History,  iii.  8 1».  K.  L.  M.  Hard- 
wick,  Chn'H  and  other  Maatfirs^  iL  iii.  Max 
Midler,  Chips  from  a  Grn/ian  Wwfathop,  i; 
LeGt.  on  Bmldfiist  Sihilism.  Barbig-Gould, 
Ori^n  and  DetvJopritent  of  lidifjious  Belie/ii,  l 
R.  S[)ence  Uardy,  A  Manual  of  Buddhism; 
Ugt^nd*  and  Theories  of  the  Buddhists.  J.  B. 
Saint-Hilaire,  Le  Bouddlta  et  sa  Rfligioti.  Von 
Koeppen,  Die  Bdigion  lUs  Buddha  und  ihre 
Entstehwi^A 

BUDN!^.iNa  One  of  the  parties  into  which 
the  Antitrinitarians  of  Poland  and  Transylvania 
wore  divided  shortly  after  their  scpaiation  from 
the  Keformed  ChurchoB  in  the  yuar  15G5,  until 
FaustuB  Socinus  succeeded  in  uniting  them  in 
ono  heresy.  Tho  Budnieans  denied  tho  miracid- 
ous  conception  of  our  Lord,  and  consequently 
refused  that  degree  of  worship  which  the  Sociniana 
held  to  bo  due  to  Him.  Simon  Budnjeus,  their 
leader,  was  deposed  in  ISS*  from  the  ministry,  and 
excommunicated  with  all  his  followere.  It  U  said 
that  ho  aftcrwanls  recantwl,  and  was  rp-ailmitted 
into  the  sect,  wliich  ha<l  then  become  Sociuian. 

•  RcsidM  the  Grand  Laaut,  nniaCToaa  other  persons  any 
n-gnrded  as  tncirn jtions  uf  Bnddha,  or  " iiriiig  Bu4ldh»s  " 
—thcao  arc  rroognised  by  certaio  sins,  and  mn  twatrd 
wiUi  great  reTCTvoM,  bat  are  obligrd  to  nibmit  to  rigid 
nil«  of  life  uid  conilQPt.  (Hue,  Tnvets  i»  Tartartfi 
ScUagiBtwcit,  BtuWtism  ia  Thidtt.} 
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BULGAKIANS.  A  notoo  given  to  the  me'li- 
teval  Catharistft,  or  Albigenaea.  It  is  found  in  tlie 
Chronicon  Autisriodurenfc,  written  in  tha  yeitr 
1211,  anil  aUc  in  Matthew  Paris;  and  is  elso- 
where  found  in  the  form  "  Eulf^ri,"  *'  Eogri,"  and 
in  the  French  forms  "Itoiilgarcs,"  *'IloiiIgiv«j"und 
•'  Hougfes."  The  name  snggcwts  a  migration  from 
Itnl^mOf  the  chief  scat  of  the  Bogonules,  and  a 
great  houie  of  the  Paidicinns. 

UURGHERS.  In  the  year  1 7 id  a  disciiagion 
aroM  in  the  Associate  Si.-c(»>sloii  Synod  in  Scot- 
land respecting  tbo  la^^'fiduess  of  the  religions 
clause  of  the  oatli  admiriBterod  to  the  burgesses 
of  Edinburgh,  Perth,  Stirling,  and  Gluagcw. 
llio  clause  was  as  fnllowa  : — '*  I  profeas  ftii.-i  ^ow 
with  aU  my  heart  the  true  religion  presoctly  pro- 
feswd  within  this  realm,  and  authoriml  by  Uio 
laws  thenwif;  1  ahall  abide  at  aud  defend  tbo 
aame  to  my  life's  uud,  reoouncijig  the  £omau 
toligioQ  called  Papistry."  It  waa  maintained  by 
somo  that  for  Becedera  from  the  EBtabiished  Kirk 
to  inuku  this  declaration  was  to  plac-e  thoiuselves 
at  once  in  a  false  position ;  that  the  oath  must 
be  taken  in  the  sense  of  its  imposers ;  that  having 
forsaken  the  Kirk  on  account  of  the  abuses  of 
patronag«  and  the  license  given  to  teaching  held 
to  be  contrary  to  the  Wcstmiustur  Confessioa 
and  the  other  Presbyterian  sluuduirU,  tlicy  could 
not  then  call  the  form  of  religion  which  was 
authorized,  by  tho  laws  tlio  true  religion,  nor  do- 
chuv  that  they  would  defend  it  It  was  answered 
on  tho  other  hand  by  some,  amongst  whom  wero 
tlie  Krakiiies.  t1iut  tbo  oath  itself  spolco  only  of 
tho  true  religion  professed  in  Scotland,  and  not 
of  the  faulty  human  manner  of  professing  and 
settling  it;  that  it  spuko  indeed  of  the  rciigion 
anthorued  by  the  laws,  hut  not  of  tliat  a«  au- 
khorixedt  which  would  have  carriL>d  u  ditTcrcnt 
racAning  j  lliat  in  their  various  testimonies  they 
hatX  solvmuly  approved  tha  doctrine,  worship, 
discipline,  aud  govcriuneut  of  the  Church  of 
Scotland,  and  hnd  dwlari-d  their  adherenrft  to 
their   former    ordination   vows,   which   pledged 

lem  to  their  luaiulcuouco ;  that  their  quarrel 
rliad  been  only  with  tho  corruptions  in  Church 
and  State,  anid  not  with  the  true  religion  pro- 
fessed and  authorized  in   tbo   realm.     Tho  do- 
fandets  of  the  cloufw  offered  for  the  sake  of  peace 
to  consent  to  an  act  of  synod  declaring  it  inex- 
iieni  for  Scccdora  to  swciar  the  oatlt  in  tlie 
it  circumstances,  viz.  tho  circunistonccs  of 

jntroversy  as   to   its   precise  meaning.     Their 
opponents   however  would   consent   to   nothing 

rhich  did  not  dvclurv  tho  oath  to  be  sinful  and 

loonsi&tent   with   their  testimony  and  engage- 
it,   and    in   a   meeting  of   synod    on   April 
Ith,  1746,  they  carried  a  decision  accordingly. 
It  with  Uiis  decision  was  then  mado  by 

JO  Tictorious  party — now  colled  ANTiiit;Kaue:ua 
term  of  communion.  They  rejected,  deposed 
excommunicatod  their  Burgher  brethren  (as 
I  maintainers  of  the  oath  were  now  culled),  aud 
the  following  year  two  distinct  bodies  were 
ituted. 
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AVbcn  Brown  of  Haddrngton  wrote  his  Hia- 
torUal  Accou\it  of  the  Seeeifttton,  the  congregations 
belonging  to  the  two  bodies  numbered  about  2U0 ; 
they  both  professed  entire  agrc<!incnt  witli  tha 
Preitbyterion  stanilards,  and  were  at  one  on  all 
the  articles  of  faith ;  but  tha  Anliburgbors  still 
professetl  that  their  own  religion    was  different 
from  that  of  tho  Establislunent.,  becauso  they  ra- 
gardcd  tho  constitution  of  the  lalti-r,  as  authorized 
by  the  laws  of  the  realm  since  the  Kevolutiou,  us 
Krostian  and   founded  on  the  wilt  of  the  civil 
uiagbtrato,  and  consequently  still  retained  their 
hostility  to  the  Burghers.     In   both  biddies  the 
rise   of  "free  thought"   tended  tu  modify  the 
earlier  views.    Among  the  IJurghyre  tho  "  rights  of 
conscience,"  the  "  right  of  private  judgment  and 
private  opinion,"  begun  to  be  put  forward,  uiid  tho 
power  assigned  in  tho  standard  documents  to  tho 
civil  magiHlrato  for  the  maintenance  of  true  religion 
was  disputctl  as  incompatible  with  thf^e  righta 
and  with  tho  duty  of  toleration.     The  principle  of 
cstablishuiiuts  (hitherto  womdy  uiaiuljuucd)  waa 
impngn^d,  and  a  change  was  mode  which  limited 
t)ie  assent  given  at  ordination  to  tliu  old  Art  and 
Testimony  of  tlie  Soceders,  to  an  approval  only 
of  its  "  BCOp«  and  design,"  while  8ub6o«|ucntly,  in 
1797,  a  preamble  to  the  Con/emon  of  Faith  waa 
adopted  which  disclaimed   approbation  of  any 
principle  therein  supposed  to  favour  compulsory 
measures  in  religion,  aud  left  the  naiuni  and  kind 
of  the  obUgatioii  imposed  by  the  Covenants  an 
entirely  open  question.    On  Spptembor  5th,  1799^ 
an  attempt  to  remove  the  Preamble  was  defeated 
in  synod  by  91  to  28,  and  thereupon  the  Burgher 
body  immediately  split  into  two  {mrties,  called 
respectively  (as   in  the  case  at  the  mme  timo 
of  the  divided  Antiburghers)  the  Old-Light  and 
tho  New-Light     On  October  2nd  the  Uld-Light 
minority  constituted  themselves  into  a  separate 
Presbytery,   and  as   their   nnmber  of  ministers 
in  settled  charges  gradually  iucn-iuted  to  fifteen, 
thoy  established  a  Synod   in   Sept^'niber  1805, 
under  the  old  namo  of  The  Associate  Synoil.     In 
1820  tho  New-Light  Burghers  united  with  the 
New-Light  Antiburghers,  and  took  the  name  of 
tlie   United   Secession,  a  body   which    is   now 
represented,  since  its  fuithw  union  in  1847  with, 
the  IIbliep  Seckssion,  by  the  United  Presby- 
terian Synod.     Tho  Old-Light  Curghers  retained 
their   separata  Bxist«ncc   until    1839,  when,  in 
consequence  of  an  act  which  passed  the  General 
Assembly  on  May  2i>tb,  by  which  their  miniflt«TS 
and    congregations    were  admitted   to  full  and 
wjual  fellowship,  they  returned  to  the  Established 
Kirk. 

[Vinflication  of  Adh^Tenca  to  the  PrineijUe* 
and  Constitution  of  the  Church  of  ScvfUtMl,  hij 
the  Asaoeiate  Synml,  Perth,  1809.  J.  Bro^vn, 
/list  Account  of  the  Se-ce^ion,  8th  ed.  1802. 
Information  by  A.  CampMl  for  fh«  Manager* 
of  the  Burgher  SecetUng  Afeeiing-Hnnse  in  Aber- 
deen against  Rev.  Wilt  Brunton,  designing  htjn- 
srif  the  Afinist-er,  Edinb.  1800.  AimBDROHEBa. 
Stoessios,] 
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CACANGELICI.  The  word  KOKayytXt'tx  na 
oppoaod  to  tvayytkuiv,  in  oasnciation  vith  the 
idea  Ihnt "  the  children  of  the  wiclccU  one"  [Matt, 
xiil  38],  and  the  "ongels"  of  th«  dovil  [Matt. 
xxT.  41 ;  Kev.  xii.  9],  are  herelical  and  apostato 
mcin  [Iron.  adv.  Har.  iv.  4lJ,  ajipeara  to  have 
snj;geetccl  this  name  as  that  of  hercttcii  in  general 
The  deaignatiun  is  not  uiied  hy  Kpiphuiiius  or 
Augustmc,  R0  might  have  been  expi^cteil,  oa  a 
play  upon  tho  «cct  of  the  ANOELiuif  and  wa8 
probatiljr  never  used  of  any  particular  sect,  but 
merely  as  a  polemical  U'vm.  lime  it  ia  applit-d 
to  tho  Luthomns  and  Oalvinists  by  IToniug,  Pra- 
teolufl,  and  in  Siaudft'a  Lexicon  Poleinicum. 

CADOLAIT^.  A  nanio  given  to  tho  ad- 
herenta  of  tho  Anti-Popo  Honoriua  III.  [a.D. 
lOGl],  his  nHmo  being  Cailuluus.  [!Baroiiius, 
Amial.  till  finn.  1061.] 

CAIANITES.     [Gausitjs.] 

CAlKlTEy.  A  stmitio  soct  of  liereticfl  men- 
tioned by  Iren.'enB  and  ail  lat<jr  htrcfiiologista  of 
the  i>atriijlic  ages.  IrcniuuB  sjic-aka  of  thviu 
rather  aa  a  school  amDUg  the  followere  of  Vaipn- 
tinuR  than  as  a  distinct  sect,  but  Tertullian 
incidentnlly  mentions  a  difitinet  "Cainite  heresy" 
in  his  treatiM  on  Haptiam  [TcrtulL  de  Bapt.  l], 
and  is  usually  snppofleit  to  refer  to  them  when  he 
•vtv'iXm  "Sunt  ct  nunc  alii  I^icolaitffi;  Caiana 
hteresia  dicitnr,"  in  tho  authentic  work  on 
heresies  which  bears  his  uamo  [TltIuII.  de 
Fratdcrtpt.  liver,  xxxiii.j,  though  tlio  reading  ia 
di«pnted.  [Gaiana.]  LJitcr  writors  always  dasa 
Ihom  OS  a  sopotate  sect. 

Tho  account  of  the  Cainit^s  gi\'on  by  Tronrena 
ia  very  brief.  Ho  eaya  they  "dwrhirn  that  Cain 
dcirivwl  his  being  from  tho  Superior  Power"  of 
the  Valentininn  theory,  "together  with  l>au, 
Komh,  and  tlie  So<.lomitcs.  All  tnich  pen^ns 
thfty  acknowledge  as  being  of  their  kindred.  For 
this  reason,  they  add,  that  they  have  been  assailed 
by  the  Demiurge,  yet  none  of  them  ha<l  sulfered 
jiyury,  for  Sophia  always  carried  olK  from  them 
to  herself  that  which  was  hers.  They  say  that 
Judu  tho  traitor  had  diJigcntly  etndiud  the  tnitli, 
and  that  it  was  because  his  knowledge  of  it  was 
in  advaoca  of  Uiat  possessed  by  all  others  that  he 
brought  about  Ute  mystery  of  tlio  betrayal." 
He  also  states  that  the  CAinit<>8  possessed  an 
apocryphal  coapel  which  they  called  the  '*  Gospel 
of  Judas"  [Iren.  adv.  Ut^r.  ixxi.].  Terttdlinn 
speaks  of  "  a  viper  of  the  Caiuito  heresy "  M'hu 
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had  led  away  a  great  number  of  penwns  in  the 
locality  where  he  was  writing,  and  who  had  made 
it  her  chief  aim  to  oppo^  the  ministratiou  of 
baptism.  Tor  this  reaeon  he  wroto  hia  treatise 
oil  Lhut  sacrament  iTcrluU.  do  Dupt.  i.],  but  he 
gives  no  further  indication  of  the  doctrines  pro- 
fessed by  tlie  CJ^iutes. 

Tho  account  given  of  them  by  Epiphanius 
does  not  appeiar  to  ba  founded  on  any  further 
acquaintance  with  the  Iiureey  tlmn  that  which 
might  be  derived  from  Irenoms  [Kpiph.  Hter. 
xxxviii.],  and  Origen  declares  that  tho  Cainites 
were  not  Christians  at  all,  and  tltat  CeJsus  had 
classed  them  as  sucli  in  ignorance  [Grig,  contr. 
€fl».  iii.  \'X\ ;  though  it  is  evident  that  ho  him- 
self knew  little  or  nothing  about  them.  But  the 
account  of  Iht-m  given  by  Kjiiplmniiis  sliews  that 
whether  thfiy  wpri*  still  existing  or  not  as  a 
separate  sect  in  his  time,  he  believed  them  to 
have  held  some  fonn  of  those  dualistie  theories 
of  good  and  evil  which  cbaracteriz«l  all  the 
Giioatio  sects.  Fur,  acoording  to  lum,  Cain  was 
regarded  by  the  Cainitea  as  the  offspring  of  Eve 
by  a  superior  power,  and  Abel  as  her  oflspring 
hy  an  inferior  power,  Thus,  it  is  j>robable,  that 
the  philosophy,  such  as  it  was,  of  the  sect,  set 
forth  the  slnigglti  of  good  and  aril  under  a 
mtionalistio  version  of  tho  inurdor  of  Abel, 
the  two  brothPTs  being  represented  in  exactly 
tho  opposite  light  to  ihat  in  which  they  are 
shewn  in  Holy  Scripture  [Pseudo-TortulL  adtf, 
H<rr.  iii-]. 

It  is  observable  that  both  SL  John  and  St 
Judo  bring  tho  iiamo  of  Cain  into  tbeir  epistles 
in  a  way  that  is  consisteut  with  the  idea  that 
they  were  protesting  against  some  miwbL-licf  as- 
sociated with  it.  St.  John  declaren  that  Cain 
was  a  munlcrar  as  btung  of  "that  wicked  one," 
not  a  spiritual  sewl  of  tho  holy  Eve  [1  John  iii. 
12];  while  St.  Jade  expressly  pronounces  a 
"  woe"  against  some  who  had  gone  tu  "  the  way  of 
Cain,"  associating  their  error  with  that  of  Balaam, 
with  the  gainsaying  of  Koroh,  and  with  the 
wickedness  of  Sodom  and  Gomorrah  [ Jude  1 1- 
19],  The  epistlo  of  St.  Jude  is  expressly  written 
against  certain  persons  "who  separate  themselves,* 
and  there  is  an  unmistakcable  likeness  between 
hia  denunciation  of  them  and  the  description 
given  of  tha  Cainites  by  Trenmns. 

Probably  litcse  heretics  were  one  of  Ihoeo 
many  early  eecte  of  Asia  Minor  which,  were  00 
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adttlterated,  6nit  icith  tlie  diuilixm,  and  sdcondlir 
with  the  licentbus  thtoriGS  and  practices  of 
Oriental  hctthenism,  that  what  Christian  elotuents 
of  bolicT  had  boon  origiualiy  current  among  them 
became  all  but  oblittrotcd  in  iho  course  of  a  fow 
yean.  Such  werft  the  Skthitks,  the  Ophitw*, 
and  the  ^'iuulaitanes,  with  all  three  of  which 
secta  the  CainitM  aro  vAgnoIy  associated  by 
ancient  vritera.  Their  relationsliip  to  tho  Gnostic 
fiunily  of  heresies  in  general  is  ihcvn  by  thi 
statement  of  EpiphaniuB  respecting  their  apo«ry 
phal  book  the  "AsconBion  of  Bt  Paul"  ('Ara- 
PariKitv  IIoi'A.ov).  *'Tlicy  find  their  protest  for 
tUiit  in  wliat  the  Apostle  says  of  hia  having 
ascended  to  the  third  hearen,  and  heard  un- 
spealtable  words,  which  it  is  not  Inn-ftd  for  a  mmi 
to  utter  [2  Cor.  xii.  2,  4].  These,  ns  they  say, 
ore  the  unspeoliablo  wurtls."  iJkL*  tho  Guostiu 
aecta  in  general  they  evidently  profiywed  to  havo 
acme  special  revelation  respvcting  their  relit^'itfti 
which  had  not  been  communicat-e<l  to  other 
Christian!),  and  their  practical  ontichriftiamam  i& 
Terv  avidenL 

CAJAXISTS.     [Gausitje.] 

CALIXTINIOS.  A  section  of  the  Hugsites 
■who  rc«iajM  the  withdrawal  of  the  cup  from  tho 
laity  of  bobemia  in  th{3  fifleciith  century,  and 
rfcoivcd  their  nnmo  from  tho  "  calix,"  the  l<atin 
Tford  for  the  Kucharistic  chalice.  They  were 
called,  also  *'  Utraqimta,"  from  tho  wonls  mb 
^timqu«  apeet'e. 

Hoaa  hinuelf  hod  been  willing  to  conform  to 
the  castom  of  administering  the  JUessed  Sacra- 
ment in  the  form  of  the  bread  only,  aa  he  held 
tho  theory  of  "  concomitance,"  whiuh  makes  tho 
virtue  of  tho  Presence  nf  Christ  to  be  contained 
in  its  integrity  in  either  element.  But  his 
follower  Jocobellus  do  Misa  refused  to  adniinistw 
it  except  in  both  kinds,  and  so  general  had  the 
opi>osit«  custom  become,  that  he  is  spokc^n  of  by 
lh«  Moravian  Apoloijy  of  1538  as  "Primiia 
omnium  communionem  utriusque  speciei  in  Bo- 
hemui  practicire  cocpit"  [Aixilorj.  vt.Tie  Ihetrin. 
in  LytUi  TKaWt-nwu,  ii.  292,  Dort,  1617].  The 
revival  of  tlie  ancient  practice  formed  one  element 
im  the  most  bitter  and  violent  contest  between 
the  ruling  powers  in  Church  and  State  and  the 
Hossites  after  the  Council  of  Constance  [a.ii. 
141t)]  and  the  execution  of  Huns  and  Jerome  of 
Prague.  The  University  of  league  pronounced 
in  fivour  of  the  Communion  in  botli  kinds,  and 
tho  HuasttcB  immediately  banded  together  under 
Nicolas  of  Ilnssinocz  and  John  Zisca  for  armed 
defcncu  of  their  practice.  Among  their  nnmher 
there  waa  a  large  party  of  fanatics,  who  were 
chiefly  the  adheients  of  Zisca,  and  theao  acted 
with  great  viulenco  aud  comniitU.Ml  inuxcusjible 
cruelties  in  their  attack  upon  IVngue  [a.p.  HI 9]. 
Tliis  violencft  I«i  to  a  separation  of  the  more 
modemte  Calixtines  from  tho  party  of  Zisca.  the 
former  retaining  the  original  name,  and  tlie  latter 
being  called  TABoaiTts,  from  Mount  Tabor  in 
Bohemia,  where  they  had  first  gatherwl  their 
forces  toother  to  a  Communion  in  which  tho 
cap  WIS  adminiatered  to  a  vast  mullitudo. 

Ffomi  this  time  Iho  Calixtines  b^^  to  draw 
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towards  the  dominant  party  in  tho  Church.  In 
the  year  1421  they  made,  at  Prague,  a  statement 
of  their  wishes  which  is  contained  in  four  article^ 
as  fullowa: — [1]  that  the  Word  of  God  should 
bo  jinm-hed  freely  and  without  im]>ediment 
throughout  the  kingdom  of  Uohcniia.  [3]  That 
the  Sacrament  of  t)io  Divine  Kucharist  should  be 
freely  athninistercd  in  both  kinds,  that  is,  under 
tho  B)>ec:tcs  of  bread  ami  of  wine,  to  all  Christians 
not  dtm)iialitieil  by  mortal  sin,  according  to  tltft 
command  and  institution  of  tho  Saviour.  [31 
That  any  clergyman  engaged  in  the  pursuit  of 
Buculur  power,  or  of  wealth  and  temporal  goods, 
contrary  to  the  precept  of  Christ,  to  the  prejudico 
of  his  ufiico,  and  to  the  injury  of  the  State, 
should  be  forbidden  such  pursuits  and  made  to 
live  according  to  the  Evangeliwil  rule  and 
Apostolic  life  which  Christ  lived  with  Uia 
A|KkstIefi.  [4]  That  all  niortnl  sins,  and  particu- 
larly public  ones,  obouhi  be  properly  punished 
by  those  to  whoiu  the  duly  of  suppressing  them 
belong,  and  by  reason  of  tho  law  of  God.  The 
war  still  went  on  for  some  years  with  tho  Tabor- 
it^yi,  but  when  tlie  ConiioU  of  Boalo  mot  [a.p. 
1 433]  thesu  four  *'  Articles  of  Prague  "  were  mode 
the  basis  of  a  compact,  which  was  mttficd  at 
Iglan.  llio  principal  article,  that  reapectiiw 
administniti<in  of  the  Iloly  Sacrament  in  hom 
kinds,  was  so  far  modified  and  restricted  that  the 
priests  in  Itohcmia  and  Ihloravia  were  to  be  per- 
mitted to  administer  it  in  that  manner;  but  to 
thoeo  only  who,  Iwjiug  come  to  yents  of  discretion, 
devoutly  and  reverently  desired  it;  and  who 
heartily  acknowledged  that  either  species  was  by 
itself  '*  integer  et  totus  Christus." 

This  conijuct  waa  assailed  over  and  over  again 
by  the  Romanizing  party,  and  their  attenipte 
were  in  some  degree  justiHed  by  the  violence  of 
the  Taboritea,  with  whom  the  Calixtines  Imd 
once  been  so  closely  allied.  .  Before  the  time  of 
the  Refonnation  arrived,  a  largo  number  of  them 
Iiad  been  grailually  reconcil(?d  to  the  Koman 
usage,  while  others  had  coalesced  with  the  Tahor- 
ites,  and  become  the  ance'i^tors  of  tho  Moravian 
Brcthruu,  or  "  Unitas  Fratrum."  [Uuhbuians. 
}IUB8iTica,  MoBAViANB.  Brzezyaa  or  Byzyniiis, 
Diarhmi  belli  Huxfif.  in  Ludwig's  Iteliq.  MSS. 
vi.  175.    iEneas  Sylviua,  i/jrf.  Bohem.] 

CALTXTUS.      [STKORETI8T8.] 

CALLISTIANS.  Tliis  name  is  given  to  tho 
partizan.H  of  Cnllixtus,  bishop  of  Rome  [a.d.  218- 
223],  by  Hippolytua,  who  accuses  him  of  com- 
pounding a  new  heresy  from  tho  herosics  of 
Noiitns  and  Theodotiis.  The  substaiieo  of  tlio 
opinions  attributed  to  him  is  that  which  was  nfter- 
warvls  called  Patripossiaiuflrti.  But  the  account 
given  of  Callixtus  by  llippolytus  (who  was  bishop 
of  a  suburban  sec,  and  resided  in  Rome)  ia 
so  mingled  with  pcisonal  invective  and  bitter- 
ness, that  there  can  bo  little  doubt  it  is  exagger- 
rated  [Hippol.  2ie/ut.  liar.  ii.  2-7],  C.-dlixtus 
hfiB  alwrtye  been  reckoned  among  the  martyrs  of 
the  early  Roman  Church,  and  the  abuse  heaped 
on  his  memory'  by  his  contemporary  has  the  air 
of  being  suggested  by  rivalry  and  disappoint- 
ment 
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CALVINISTIC  Mi-THODISTS.  [Murao- 
siars-j 

CALVINISTS.  That  largfl  body  of  Pro- 
testonta  ia  Tarious  secU  vho  profess  to  follow 
Iho  opinions  of  Calvin,  especially  as  regar<l«  thp. 
xninislry,  the  sacrameuU,  aud  divine  grace. 
During  tlio  reign  of  Queen  Klizaboth  these 
opiniona  woro  also  vidoly  diJlused  iu  tha  Church 
of  England,  aud  when,  at  a  later  tiiuo,  laryo 
uurabots  of  the  I'uritnng  hecAiue  (lisfient*"tr«,  thftro 
still  remained  many  CalWnista  among  the  Low 
Cliurcli  jKirty,  down  even  to  the  prosput  day. 

Tho  i'uund^ir  of  this  achool  of  I'rotestantB,  John 
Csurin,  Chauvin,  or  iu  a  Latinized  form,  Cal- 
vinns,  it-ae  tho  son  of  a  notary  at  Noyon  in 
Picardy  [a.d.  1509-15G4],  and  being  intended  for 
lioly  ordura  received  tlio  Uinaure  at  seven  years  of 
ago  from  the  bishop  to  whom  hia  father  was 
secretary.  Sucb  were  the  abuses  of  the  times 
tliat  liQ  was  nominated  to  a  chaplaincy  in  the 
cathedral  of  his  native  town  when  hu  wiu  only 
twelve  years  of  age,  to  the  benelice  of  MartevUIe 
when  he  was  eighteen,  and  a  little  later  to  that 
of  Pont  I'Evcque ;  the  lust  of  whicli  he  sold  iu 
1S34,  when  his  connection  with  the  Huguonota 
made  it  impossibhs  for  liim  to  hold  the  sinecure 
much  longer.  While  Calvin  held  these  benefices 
ho  was  receiving  bis  education  auccessivoly  at  the 
High  School  of  Paris,  and  the  Universities  of 
Orleans  and  liuurj^os,  ami  bccatuo  diJ^tinguished 
at  e^ich  for  his  imlustr)-  and  Je.irning.  At  Orleans 
bo  studied  civil  law  with  such  success  that  he 
was  occasionally  appointed  to  supply  the  place 
of  ahiient  profuatior^  and  on  leaving  Orleans  for 
Bourgea  the  liouoiary  degrw)  of  Doctor  of  Civil 
Law  was  conferred  upon  him.  At  IJoiirges 
Cjilvin  continued  bis  studies  under  Alciati,  the 
first  lawyer  of  the  age,  but  bo  aleo  turned  his 
attention  to  theology  under  tbo  tuition  of  Mel- 
ctiior  Woluiar,  one  of  tlio  reforming  party,  Pro- 
fessor of  Greek  and  the  tutor  of  ]!ezn.  On  the 
doath  of  his  father  be  returned  to  Paris,  whore 
ha  shortly  published  a  Commentary  on  Scncca'a 
di  ClementiOy  being  then  twenty-three  years  of 
ige.  At  this  time  Calvin  became  known  as  one 
of  the  Huguenot  party,  and  ho  escaped  danger 
only  tlirough  tlio  protection  of  the  Queen  of 
Navarre,  siatct  to  Francis  L  But  in  1534  be  left 
bis  native  country  altojjethcr,  settling  first  at 
BoalO}  aud  ofturwardn,  when  he  was  twenty-eight 
years  of  age  [A.a  1536],  at  Geneva.  Before 
leaving  Franco  be  printed  a  treatise  entitled 
Paychopatmyciua,  against  the  heresy  uf  tbo  soul's 
unconaciouaneM  between  death  ajid  the  resurreo- 
tion.  But  vithiu  a  few  mouths  afterwards  [a.u. 
1534-0]  he  published,  first  in  French  and  thou  in 
Latin,  a  far  more  important  work,  his  Imiiiuim  of 
the  Christian  Jtdiffion,  which  he  exjtanJt^d  into  a 
much  larger  form  in  a  subsequent  edition  [a.d. 
15S9],  as  the  exponent  of  hia  theolo^cal  i^stem. 

At  the  time  when  Calvin  first  came  into 
notice,  Geneva  was  a  holbod  of  imuiomlily ;  and 
Uie  profligacy  of  tlio  laity  having  extended  to 
the  biahop  aud  some  of  the  clergy  [Ruchat,  Hut 
de  la  Jtf/orm.  de  Sitinsf,  ii.  277],  the  Church  had 
lost  all  ijiflucnco.  Opposition  lAjtwacn,  clergy  and 
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laity  was  the  necessary  consequence,  and  this  was 
fitimiilated  by  tlie  Tisit  of  an  impetuous  French 
Uugucnot  and  doctrinnairo  named  Fan:l,  whose 
Bgitiition  led  to  tumult  and  bloodshed  which 
ended  in  the  witbdmwol  of  the  bishop  from 
Geneva  Ut  Grex  iu  Savoy  [a.d.  1534],  in  the  see 
being  thpn  decLired  vacjint  by  the  municipal 
council,  and  iu  the  usurpation  of  the  bishop'a 
authority  by  Farel.  It  was  during  the  time  of 
Fiirol's  auppemacy  that  Calvin  visited  Geneva  on. 
his  way  from  Italy  to  Germany,  where  ho  waa 
about  to  take  up  his  reMilenoe.  Being  introduced 
by  a  friend  tu  the  then  cbiof  man  of  the  city  the 
two  proved  to  be  such  kindred  spirits  that  Cah*in 
WM  earnestly  entreated  to  support  Farel  ia  hia 
project  of  reformation,  and  tlircatenod  with  the 
■vengeance  of  God  if  he  refiised  to  do  so.  Thuse 
persuasions  and  tlireats  prevailed  with  Calvin,  and 
he  settled  down  at  Geneva  as  a  coadjutor  of  Farel» 
and  as  one  of  the  chief  *'  pastors"  of  the  city  [a.d. 
15361.  Tho  newly-flodged  republicans  were  at 
first  highly  dclighU-d  with  a  divine  whoso  priu- 
ciples  were  decidedly  oppoa«d  to  Episcopacy, 
and  therefore  to  the  authority  which  they  bad 
recently  rejected.  But  when  Calvin  attempted  a 
crusade  against  the  wickedness  by  which  ho  was 
surrounded  they  at  once  revolted,  banishing  both 
bim  aud  Farel  from  the  city  [a.d.  1538} 

For  thitMj  years  afterwards  Calvin  acted  as  Pro- 
fessor of  Theology  at  S'tntsburg,  and  was  also  pastor 
to  the  French  congregation.  But  a  fre*h  turn  of 
affairs  at  Geneva  led  to  hia  recall,  and  he  returned 
there  on  September  13th,  1541.  Thenceforward 
nntil  bis  deaUi,  twenty-throo  years  later,  ho  was 
the  ruler  of  Geneva  in  as  ab&olute  a  sense  as  its 
fanner  bishops  had  been,  and  often  exercised  his 
authority  iu  the  most  t^-rannical  manner.  At 
the  same  time  be  never  slackened  in  literary  in- 
dustry, and  by  this  means  acquired  an  influence 
which  extended  far  beyond  Geneva  oven  in  his 
lifotirao,  and  which  made  bim  only  second,  if 
second,  to  Luther,  as  a  leader  of  thought  among 
Protestants  after  his  death. 

It  was  as  a  leader  of  thought  that  Calvin  be- 
came the  founder  of  a  great  party,  his  politico- 
religious  rule  at  Geneva  heing  dependent  chiefly 
on  bis  personal  influence,  and,  although  copie<t 
by  his  followers  in  ycoUnnd,  for  a  short  time 
(during  the  supremacy  of  the  ]*resbyterians)  in 
England,  and  in  Kew  England,  never  being 
detinitely  associated  with  his  name.  [Prssdt- 
TEitiANa.]  Some  of  bis  works  bad  become  known 
in  England  as  early  as  1512,  when  there  appear 
in  a  list  of  prohibited  books.  The  Lytell  Tntym  in 
Fretuche  ofyc  Sopero/the  Lonle  made  hyCaUuiyn^ 
and  The  Wnrhi  every  one  of  Cailwyn  [Bn'l.  Mag, 
xxxvi.  395;  Burnet's  Hist.  Jk/orm,  iv.  519, 
Powjok's  ed.].  A  few  years  later  Cranmer  pro- 
jected  a  general  union  of  foreign  Protestants  with 
the  Church  of  Englarul,  and  Calvin  among  others 
was  invited  to  a  conference  at  Lambeth  [Jenkyna' 
Cranmcr'a  Itemaijut,  i.  330,  34C].  Ho  did  not 
accept  the  invitation,  but  wrote  many  letters  to 
the  Prot«:tor  SomcrBol^  to  Edward  VL  (by 
Cranmer's  advice),^  and  to  Cranmer  himself,  con- 

'  Calvin  wrote  to  Farel  on  June  IStb,  1S5I:  "Cuttf- 
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_  the  Refonnfttion  of  tho  Churcfe,  of  Eiig- 

|]and  as  incomplete,  and  urgin;;  them  to  carry  it 

lor    towards    tho    Prcsbytoriaii    pattern    of 

lera   {StaU  Pap.  v.  %  IMwaid  VI.] ;   and  it 

[mppeata  to  have  been  In  some  dugree  through  lua 

]  influence  over  Somerset,  IJucer,  Vcter  Martyr,  and 

Ijohu  A'Laaco,  that  tho  altcratioaa  of  I&51  were 

llnade  iii  tho  Book  of  Coinmou  Pmycr.     On  the 

jjuwession  of  Queen  imizabHth  he  sent   her  his 

^Commentary  on  Isaiali,  but  the  Queou  declined 

to  accept  the  volume  in  such  Tudor  languof^^  as 

brought  from  its  author  a  remonstraneo  addrt-asod 

to  Sir  Williiun  Cecil  \Ztivkh  Letters,  11.  3ll. 

Calvin's  influence  in  England  and  Scotland  was, 
however,  greatly  extended  by  tlie  return  of  those 
■wlio  Uatl  fled  from  tho  Marian  persecution,  and 
had  lived  during  tlie  greater  part  of  Mary's  reign 
at  Frankfort,  Zurich  and  Geuuva.     Julm  Knux 
(who  had  lived  in  London  as  (JbapJain  to  Eihvanl 
VI.  fjrom  1&49  to  1554)  was  \>&3Xox  of  a  congrega- 
^on  in  G«nova  from  IftSe  sintil  1559,  and  ro- 
turned  thoroughly  impregnated  with  tlie  spirit 
^and  principles  of  the  Gunevoso  loader.     Good- 
Biahop  Pilkington,   Dean    Wluttingliam, 
'Vhitakcr,  and  Bomu  others,  actomifoiiiod  Knox, 
and  were  thus  brought  under  the  direct  influence 
[of  Calvin;  while  many  others,  such  as  Fox  tho 
^Horiytologist,  Bishop  Jewel,  and  Bishop  Park- 
Iiurst>  though  not  in  personal  iutvrcoucse  witli 
liim,  had  their  opinions  vftry  decidf:^dly  moulded 
;by   his    during    their   residence    abraad.      The 
\  extraordinary  extension  of  Calvin's  intluenoe  bo- 
fore  the  end  of  tho  sixteenth  century  is  thus 
'mentioned    by   Hooker   in    1594:    *' Uf    what 
.  account  the  blaster  of  the  Sentencfs  was  in  the 
Church  of  Kome,  the  same  and  more  amongst 
the    preachers    of   lieformed    Churches    Calvin 
liad  purchased ;   so  that  ths  perfect«st  divines 
•woro  judged   they   which  were  sbilfullest   in 
Calvin's  writings.    His  books  were  almost  the  very 
canon  to  judge  both  doctrine  and  discipline  by. 
French  churches,  both  under  olhcrii  abroad  and 
ftt  home  in  their  own  country,  all  cast  according 
to  that  mould  whicli  Calvin  made.    The  Church  of 
Bootland,  in  erecting  tlie  fabric  of  their  Koforma- 
tion,  took  the  selfsamo  pattern"  [Hooker's  Eccl. 
\J*olit.  prcfl  ii.  SJ.     "Do  wu  not  daily  see,"  ho 
elsewhere  says,  "that  men  axe  accused  of  heresy 
)^$at  bedding  that  which  the  Fathura  held,  and  that 
-they  never  are  clear  if  they  find  not  somewhat 
•  in  Calvin  to  justify  themselvesV     Archbishop 
TITbitgifl  himself  was  Gtrougly  imbued  with  tliis 
!.defereiwe  to  tho  C^ncvan  lieformer's  authority, 
and  in  the  original  draft  of  tho  Lambeth  Articles 
(approved  by  him  hut  repudiated  by  the  Church) 
certain  expressions  were  said  to  be  "ad  men  tern 
Calvini,"though  the  words  were  eventually  altered 
^io  "od  mentem  Augustini"  [Hurdw.  on  XXXIX. 
'Art.  app.].      In  the  following  century  Bishop 
Sandereon  wrote :  "  "WTien  I  began  to  set  myself 
Lio  the  study  of  Divinity  as  my  proper  business, 
tCalvin'a  Institutions  wero  recommended  to  mo,  as 

barf  hu  urared  me  that  I  eta  do  nathinft  mora  aseCnl 
tkantowritel^MiuciiLl)' totlieKiog;  thiaalTunlsnioinai'li 
KTMter  ileliglit  ttian  if  I  hod  received  a  prtwot  of  a  large 
of  money"  [Gotham's  lie/vrm.  GUaning*,  M7J. 


they  wore  generally  to  all  young  scholars  in  thoso 
times,  as  tlie  best  and  porfectesb  system  of 
Divinity,  and  the  Ettest  to  be  hud  as  the  ground- 
work in  the  study  of  this  profession." 

The  earlier  followers  of  Calvin  were  principally 
bout  on  tho  subbtitiitiun  of  lits  Presbyterian 
system  for  that  of  ]'>pinoopacy ;  but  in  the  be- 
ginning of  the  seventeenth  century  Armiuiua 
brought  into  special  prominence  certain  features 
of  Calviuiat  thcolog)-  which  ho  opposed  as  incou- 
slatont  with  the  lovo  of  God  and  tho  free-will 
of  man.  [Aruistanb.]  The  condemnation  of 
.'Vnuinius  by  the  Synod  of  Dort  gave  additioua] 
authority  to  tho  doctrines  which  he  had  con- 
troverted [DoKT,  Stnup  ok]  ;  and  since  that  time 
tUo  Calvinists  have  maintained  the  doctrines  of 
I'laction,  prodeatinntion,  and  irresistildii  grace  as 
the  distinguishing  puintii  of  thvir  system  ;  many 
uf  them  Ix'ing  as  tenacious  for  Kpiscoijacy  as 
others  are  for  Prcsbyterianism.  According  lo 
these  doctrines  God  has  decreed  (torn  eternity 
the  solvation  of  some  men,  who  are  called  the 
"ulect,"  and  tho  cveclasting  perdition  of  others. 
Hoth  the  elect  and  non-elect  coma  into  tho  world 
in  a  state  of  total  depravity  and  alienation  from 
God,  and  can,  of  themselves,  do  nothing  but  sin. 
His  gmco,  huwovor,  seizes  hold  of  the  elect,  and, 
by  an  irresistible  power  works  out  their  salva- 
tion, bringing  them  into  such  a  condition  that 
their  tinal  perseverance  in  holiness  is  certain,  and 
they  cannot  finally  fall  or  be  lost.  Thus  the 
i:loct  arc  saved  without  any  will  or  work  of  their 
own.  On  tho  other  hand,  the  non-^luct  or 
reprobate  con  by  no  mcuns  whatever  attaiu  to 
Raivation,  and  must  be  et«nially  lost,  not  because 
they  have  made  themselves  worthy  of  perdition 
by  thm-  sins,  but  because  God  has  so  decreed  in 
excluding  them  from  the  number  of  the  elect 
"Wo  assert,"  says  Calvin,  "that  by  an  ctoruol 
and  unchangeable  decree  God  hath  determined 
whom  He  sliall  one  day  permit  to  Iiavo  a  share 
in  eternal  felicity,  and  whom  lie  shall  doom  to 
destruction.  In  respect  of  the  elect  tlio  decree  is 
founded  Ln  His  umnetitod  mercy,  witliont  any 
reganl  to  human  worthiness;  but  those  whom 
He  delivers  up  to  damnation  ore,  by  a  just  and 
irrepreheusible  judgment,  excluded  from  all  access 
to  eternal  life"  [Calvin,  Inat.  IIL  ii.  11].  From 
the  doctrine  of  ''  Election"  follows  that  of  "  Par- 
ticular Ilodemption,"  i.e.  that  Christ  died  only 
for  the  elect  oud  not  for  all  men.  A  full  state- 
ment of  these  dreadful  opinions  may  be  found  in 
the  Confession  of  Faith  set  forth  by  the  West- 
miuatcr  Assembly  of  Divines  [a.D,  1G43],  which 
is  still  the  autltoritativo  Confession  of  the  Kirk 
of  Scotland,  and  is  recognised  as  more  or  leas 
authoritative  by  all  CalvJnistin  sects.  Great 
eontrovorsics  have  arisen  among  Calvinists  ro- 
specting  the  Divine  decrees,  and  they  are  divided 
into  two  parties,  tho  one  holding  that  those 
imagined  decrees  were  positively  issued,  and  thua 
"absolute;"  the  otlicr  that  Ihoy  wore  only  God's 
foresight  of  the  FalL  Whitfield  also  so|)nratod 
from  Wesley  on  account  of  the  determined  op- 
position which  the  latter  oflered  to  tho  Calvinism 
of  the  former.     In  the  present  day  the  number 
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of  Colvinista    Lii    the    CliarcU    of   England    u 
not  kryo.     [SuBi,APSAniANs.     Scpbalapsarians. 

CaLVINIHTIO      MeTUODISTS.        WKSTMISaTEB     As- 

sBMfiLY.    Dyer's  Life  o/Cah-tn.     Dicr.  o/TnBOL. 
art.  Calvikibh.     LAVBErn  Articleh.] 

CALVIXO-PAPrST^  A  namo  given  by  the 
Puritims  to  those  Churchmen  whoso  udmimtion  of 
Calvin  prompted  them  to  cnnsuler  the  Church 
of  EukIouJ  and  ita  formularies  as  Calviuiatic. 
[StopIetoD,  Prvmptuar.  Catkd.  i  285;  iii.  116. 
bianda,  Jjexic  Pahm.  iii.  627,  a  v.  "  Puritanl"] 

CAMEROXI^VN-S,  or  Society  People.  Names 
given  to  n  jwrty  formed  araong  the  Savtch  Covp- 
uantera  in  tlie  reign  of  Charles  II.  Upon  the 
publication  of  the  iDdulgeucea  in  1GC9  and  1C72, 
which  pcrraitted  Nonconforming  miniatora  to 
return  to  their  pariidiiis  upon  certaui  uasy  con- 
ditions, ap(!<cially  that  they  shotdd  not  publitJy 
speak  against  tlie  royal  supremacy,  a  division  of 
opinion  ensued  nmongst  those  to  whom  these 
Indulgences  were  ofibred.  Some  accepted  the 
proffoi'od  tolcratiuu;  others  rtjeeted  it  ob  involv- 
ing a  sinfnl  compliiinco  with  Erastinnism  nnd 
Prelacy.  After  the  battle  of  liothwell  Uridge 
the  latter  formetl,  under  the  leoUcrship  of  Rich- 
ard Cameron  and  Donald  CorgiU,  a  diatimit  parly, 
which  claimed  to  repreHent,  with  tlic  most  un- 
Donipromisiug  riyour  and  intolerant  bittemes?, 
the  true  principles  and  sjnrit  of  the  original 
fraraera  of  the  Covenant.  In  a  atatemont  of  prin- 
cipfea  {called  the  "  Queensferry  I'nper"  fr«.'iu  the 
place  of  ita  diitcoverj-),  which  was  intended  as  the 
outline  of  a  Declaration,  they  disowned  monarchy, 
and  avowed  their  intention  to  sot  up  some  other 
govermiieat  in  accordance  with  the  Word  of 
God  ;  and  in  a  declaration  puhliely  read  at  San- 
quhar on  22nd  June  16HU,  they  openly  declared 
war  against  the  King  and  oil  who  acknowledged 
hia  authority.  Cameron  was  killed  in  a  skirmish 
at  AinUmosa  on  the  22nd  of  the  following  month, 
and  CargiU,  afler  solemnly  excommunicating  the 
King,  was  apprehended  and  execute  at  Edin- 
burgh on  July  27lh,  1681.  They  were  succeeded 
in  the  leadership  of  the  party,  first  by  Jame:i 
Benwick,  who  was  executed  at  Edinbui^h,  Fel>- 
ruary  ITth,  1688,  for,  in  his  own  worda,  "  disown- 
ing the  usurpation  and  tyranny  of  James,  Duke 
of  York,"  and  maintaining  tlie  lawfulness  of  de* 
fending  their  mt.-etings  by  forco  of  amis,  &c.,  and 
afterwarUa  by  Alexander  Shiolda.  Upon  the 
RtfTolntionl  tlie  three  ministers  who  had  adhered 
to  the  Cameronians,  Shields,  Thomas  Linning, 
and  William  Buyd,  were  admitted  as  ministers  of 
the  Established  Kirk,  but  because  the  Geueml 
Assembly  did  not  at  that  time  expressly  renew 
the  Solemn  Le^ue  and  Covenant,  tlieii  people 
Tofuned  to  follow  them,  and  remuned  for  aume 
years  without  a  minipt*r. 

At  length  Mr.  John  Macmillon,  who  was  ex- 
pelled from  tho  Kirk  in  1703,  for  refusing  to 
take,  and  preaching  againrt,  the  oath  of  nllegi- 
ftuoe,  and  for  intruding  himself  into  the  parishes 

^Tlia  rtrciigth  of  tlif  mrtywaa  sliffm  at  this  tinns  Iiy 
their  raitirg  id  one  d*y  the  rrgimcat  knonn  by  tlio  naiiio 
of  CuoeroDuns  for  toe  porpMo  of  opposing  Vixconst 
pDsdee. 
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of  olliors,  became  their  leader.     VTith  him  a  few 
othe-rs  became  associated,  particularly  Mr.  John 
liijpbuni,  who  had   been  at  first  suspended  for 
simiJar  practices,  restored  in   IG&O,  and  fiimliy 
deposed  in  1705.^    The  union  of  the  two  king- 
doms was  particularly  ofi'ciisivc  to  the  Cameron- 
ians from  the  ahsenct)  in  the  Act  of  any  reoogni- 
tiun  of  thu  Covennnt  (which  absence  they  re- 
ganiecl  as  invalidntirg  the  authority  of  the  civil 
raagiatrates),  and  also  because  by  it  Episcopacy 
was  allowed  and  periietuated  as  the  establiahetl 
form  of  Church  government  in  England,  for  the 
religion  of  which  country  the  rigid  I'refibyteriana 
wishod  to  legislate  as  well  as  for  their  own.     To 
such  an  extremo  of  indignAiion  liid  the  fanaticism 
of  the  Cameronians  lead  them,  that,  through  the 
agency  of  Ker  of  Kersland,  they  entered  inlo 
negotiations   with    tlia    exiled    Chevalier,   were    ■ 
hardly  restrained  from  at  once  taking  anna,  and,     * 
had  the  abortive  expedition  from  France  in  1708 
actually  lauded  in  Scotland,  wouhl  havebcenfound      . 
uniteil  heartily  for  tho  time  with  Episcopalian  and     I 
Homan  Catholic  JacobitAa.*    In  1743,  Macmillan,      ■ 
together  witli  only  one  other  mini8ter,Mr.  Thomas 
Nairn  (who  had  been  expelled  imm  the  Secession     j 
body  for  mnintAining  that  none  but  a  covenanted     I 
Presbyterian  could  be   the  hiwfitl  sovereign  of 
these  realms),  eetj^iblished  the  Rcfurnted  Pretbjf- 
tery,  and  orgimired  a  distinct  body,  to  which  small 
accessions  fn.>m  time  to  time  accrued. 

Unrier  tho  nnme  of  Pefomml  Pretbyieriana 
the  society  still  exiatB,  claiming  to  l>a  the  reprPBen- 
tativo  of  tlie  old  Coveiuuitcrs  in  maintaining 
the  Solemn  League  and  Covenant  as  ono  of 
the  standards,  and  still  deploring  the  consti- 
tution of  Church  and  StAto  os  ostablishod  in  both 
kingdoms  at  tho  devolution  of  1G88  and  at  the 
UuioiL  In  accordance  with  these  views  it  ie, 
by  the  formal  Act  nf  Testimony,  forbidden  to  tho 
members  to  take  the  oath  of  allt^iance  or  to  exer- 
cise the  franchise  in  elections  for  Parliament, 
because  tho  persons  eo  ejected  have  themsclvea 
to  take  that  oath.  This  prohibition  had  of  lato 
been  fr«iuently  disregarded,  though  while  somo 
kirk-aeasions  had  at  times  ani^pended  or  cut  oil' 
otfendors,  the  presbytery  or  flyin»d  Iiad  never 
upon  appeal  conlirnied  the  sentence ;  but  npon 
tho  risQ  of  the  Volunteer  movement  in  1860  the 
question  of  the  oath  assumed  fresh  prominence 
Some  sessions  attempted  to  prevent  their  kirk 
members  irom  bccomijjg  volunteers ;  the  caw 
was  thereupon  refcrpwi  to  the  synod  in  18G2,  i 
which  in  1663  enacted  by  a  largo  majority,  in  1 
accordance  with  previous  practice,  that,  "while 

'Amcmg  th?  Articles  jiirspntcd  ngvinst  htm  in  the 
CvDonl  Assembly,  aiiid  vtlikh  he  adinittei],  it  wait  ob- 
j«;ctM  that  for  sixt'-cn  years  he  hud  reitber  ml  ministered 
nor  received  tlio  Holy  CoimmnnioQ  lest  he  should  b«  a 
follow-pftrtukor  witli  uuwuitliy  rfiji[iLrnt!q  I  A  story  ia 
twld  l>y  RuetoTi,  whose  pamh  lUcmtHan  viaitcd,  that 
ouB  of  the  foUowtn  of  the  Utter  nndentood  by  tha 
Boleinn  T^oapie  and  Covcmant  no  otbrr  than  tho  "Core* 
nnnt  ei-nkilwith  Chmt's  blood"  [Uoston's  Mtmoin, 
Edtnb.  1776.  p.  22U].  j 

'  They  ofTi-ivi!  to  nuu  fiOOO  men  fram  nmongst  tllfin*      I 
selTi<s,  and  promited  that  Ecr  should  niM  euOO  more       • 
UDODgtt  the  ether  Pr^jikytcriAnB.     Set  JTootx'i  Corrt^ 
pondMot  (Buxhurijhi!  Club,  187I>,  ti.  308-313. 
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rEOomiuondtng  tho  members  of  the  Charch  to 

abflUun  from  the  use  of  the  franchise  aiid  from 

I  faking  tho  oath  of  allegianco,  discipline  to  tho 

effect  of  euspeoision  and    expulsion  from  the 

Church  ehall  cense."     Three  ministers  and  eij^ht 

elders,   however,   icoDiediately  protestetl  aguinst 

this  fomiai  abandonment,  as  they  regarded  it,  of 

fundamenlid  pniiciplee,  vrithdrcw  fivui  Ilia  synod, 

and  formed  luioUier  body  under  the  same  name, 

which   has  sinco  then   somewhat  increased   in 

numbcra.      There  ore  Uiurefure  at  Ihu   present 

time  tvo  distinct  bodies  in  Scotland  bearing  tho 

aame  name  of  "  Beformed  Presbyterians."     The 

•  laiser  body  numbers  forty-five  congregations  and 

tnaixttains  six  missionaries  in  the  Kew  Hebrides; 

the  smaller  (being  the  secession  of  1863)  has 

eleven  congregations.      At  the  census  in   1851 

le  tmited  body  h.id  thirty-nine  places  of  worship. 

^^nncbesof  the  Reformed  Presbytery  ore  found 

ill  Ireland  and  in  America,  and  in  both  of  these 

branches   divisions   took   place   earlier  thnn   in 

Scotland,  on  the  same  general  grounds  of  modifi- 

'  cation  of  administrative  rules  and  the  application 

fof  fundamental  principles  to  tho  vuryinj,'  circum- 

^Btances  of  tho  times.     Consequently  the  two 

Scottish  bodies  find  themselves  supported  alike 

'jn  their  later  controvomy  by  distinct  Irish  and 

[  Jlmeric4n  synods.    The  lai^<;r  body  in  IrcUnd  hue 

fat  present  about  thirty-three  congregations,  with 

[a   unmch   pre3byt4.'ry   in   New   Brunswick   and 

'Kova  tJcotin,  and  the  smaller  has  seven  congi'O- 

gationa.     \AHiofihe  O^nera!  Asremhly.     Hist. 

vf  the   CliHrch   of  Scotland,  by  Ji»hu  Brown  of 

Kaildington,    Glasgow,    1784.      Howie's    Scrtt^ 

WorihUe.     Hetherington'a  //iV.  o/  the  Church 

f>/ Scotland,  Edinburgh,  1843.     Note  on  tha  Re- 

/ormtd    Prtabyterian   Secesgiortf    by  M.    S.  T., 

1863,  &C.1 

CAMKKONITES,  A  school  of  French  Pro- 
testants taking  their  name  from  John  Comsron, 
a  native  of  Glasgow,  who  cniigmted  to  France  in 
the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth  century.  He 
wna  a  man  of  learning  and  became  a  Professor 
of  Thetjlogy  oiaong  the  ProtestanU  ut  Sedan, 
Saumur,  and  Montauban.  At  Saumur  he  origi- 
nated opinions  uflerwards  tokuu  up  by  Moses 
Amyraut  [AwTnAi.nisTs],  and  which  had  for  their 
object  the  reconciliation  of  the  Calvinist  and  the 
Arminian  doctrines  respecting  the  Divine  decrees. 
The  sulwtaucc  of  these  opinions  was  that  God 
wills  the  salvation  of  all  men,  and  not  of  the 
elect  only,  that  none  are  excluded  fiom  the  pos- 
sibility of  salvation,  and  that  those  are  saved  who 
co-operate  with  God  by  usuig  tho  power  of  judg- 
ing between  good  and  evil  wliich  He  infuses  into 
their  uudHrstauding  for  the  choice  of  good.  This 
mitigated  form  of  Calvinism  was  condemned  by 
the  UUni-Calvinist  Synod  of  Dort  [a.d.  1518], 
and  Cameron  returned  to  Scotland  to  become  for 
one  year  Professor  of  Theologj'  in  the  University 
of  Glasgow.  Ho  afterwards  returned  to  Mout- 
laubon,  where  ho  died,  at  the  age  of  forty-five,  in 
1625.  His  77ieolo<jicnI  Lectures  wure  published 
immediately  after  his  death,  and  his  collected 
Works  in  a  folio  I^tin  volume,  printed  at  Geneva 
in  1 658. 
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CAmSARDS.  A  name  given  to  the  French 
Calvinists  of  tho  Cevcnnca  who  D^so  to  resist  the 
tymnny  of  I^uisXIV.  after  Uie  revocation  of  the 
Edict  of  Nantes.  The  name  is  siud  to  have 
been  given  them  because  of  the  camisolo  or 
blouse  which  they  commonly  wore ;  others  say 
that  it  arose  from  their  wearing  a  while  shirt,  or 
comise,  to  disguise  themselves  in  their  night 
attacks;  and  others  derive  the  word  from  "camis," 
a  raid-mncer.  The  fanatics  to  whom  it  wos 
appheU  never  called  themselves  by  any  other 
name  thou  tlie  Children  of  God  (lea  Eiiiautti  do 
Dien). 

From  the  revocation  of  the  Edict  of  Nantes  in 
1685,  a  cruel  and  systcmatio  persecution  had 
raged  against  tho  Protestants  of  tlie  South  of 
Franco.  Monks  and  priests,  supported  by  largo 
IwKlies  of  troops,  were  sent  into  the  suspected  dis- 
tricts, to  convert  by  force  all  who  were  not  "of  the 
king's  religion."  The  secret  meetings  for  worship, 
which  were  held  by  night  in  woods,  caves,  and 
the  hollows  of  the  mouutains,  were  attacked  and 
disjiersed  with  much  barbarity,  lluiidreda  of 
Protestants  went  to  the  scailbld  in  i^Iontpelier 
aud  Nismcs.  Tho  rack,  tho  wheel,  and  the  slake 
wci-o  unsparingly  used  to  put  an  end  to  thoee 
"  Assemblies  of  tho  Desert,"  as  they  were  called, 
in  which  the  peasantry  strove  to  maintain  their 
ndigious  fret-dom.  Tho  lutcndant  Ijvmvignon  do 
IJaville  held  the  country  witli  forty  thousand  troops 
and  militia,  eud  0|<cned  the  mountains  by  above  a 
hundred  new  matin.  His  soldiers  surprisml  the 
a.ssemblica  of  Anduze  and  Vigan,  and  put  neariy 
all  who  were  present  to  the  sword.  Ity  the 
express  command  of  Luvois,  tho  Minister  of  War, 
it  was  attempted  to  get  rid  of  tho  whole  I*ro- 
testant  population  of  I^ngnedoc  and  Dauphind, 
amounting  to  near  half  a  million,  by  extcnuination 
or  deportation.  ITiese  severities  are  known  by 
the  name  of  the  Dragonnades.  After  the  peace  of 
Kyswick,in  1697,thcy  wore  redoubled,  and  seemed 
on  the  point  of  succeeding,  when  the  fanatic  and 
cruel  vengeance  which  the  Camisards  periwtratod 
against  the  Ablxi  du  Cheylu,  one  of  the  bitterest 
of  the  pcraecutore,  gave  tho  signol  for  a  general 
insurrutlion.  Du  Cheylu  was  inspector  of  tho 
mission  for  the  conversion  of  tho  Huguenots, 
and  tlie  supposed  instigator  of  the  cruelties  of  Do 
BavHIe.  lie  had  imprisoned  in  his  house  at 
iVint  do  Montvert  a  band  of  fugitives  whom  he 
had  caught  making  their  way  to  Geneva.  It  waa 
resolved  at  a  meeting  in  the  Desert  to  rescue 
these  prisoners.  I'he  house  was  surrounded  in 
lliu  night  by  tho  armed  peasants  under  their  leader 
Pierre  S^giiiar,  a  notorious  seditious  preacher  and 
ono  of  their  pretended  prophets.  It  was  set  on 
fire,  and  Du  Cheylu  was  put  to  death  with  great 
violtiiice  and  barberity.  From  that  night  for 
three  yearn,  1702  to  170.1,  tho  mountainous  dis- 
trict of  the  Cevonnes  was  the  theatre  of  a  revolt 
which  baflled  tho  elTorts  of  the  genemls  of  Louis, 
maintained  itself  against  overwhelming  numbore 
and  the  most  bloody  rigour,  and  was  at  last  sub- 
dued more  by  policy  than  by  arms. 

After  this  firet  Bucceas  Scgiucr  descended  from 
the  mountains,  in  the  words  of  the  Cevew)! 
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bigioriand,  "like  Iho  Btorm  out  of  the  dou<l,"  and 
execQtcd  on  the  Catiiolica  of  the  plain  of  Niames  n 
wild  veageaaco,  wliicU  he  called  the  jaclgmeut  of 
God.  Ho  was  however  soon  defeated,  taken,  and 
burnt  alive  at  Pont  do  Moutvert,  tho  scene  of  his 
fint  tnumph.  Laporte,  a  veteran  soldier,  ejuc- 
ceedcd  him  as  Ic^uler,  Btyling  himself  "Colonel 
of  the  Children  of  God."  Around  him  was 
gathered  a  number  of  ohio&  of  vaiious  character, 
and  often  of  tho  lowest  origin,  who  afterwards 
became  famous  in  the  annals  of  tlie  Cevenntm. 
Among  these  may  be  named  Castiuat,  Catlnat, 
Sftlomon,  Cavalier,  Itutetet,  and  RavenoL  An 
mdeci^vo  battle  was  fuu^^ht  at  Chump  Domergue, 
between  tlie  Camisanls  and  the  royaliet  troups 
under  Captain  Paul.  Shortly  afterwards  La])ortE.- 
was  Burpriscd  and  slain.  Uis  nephew  Kolarid 
WM  ttnanimoosly  nised  to  tho  chief  command, 
and  suuu  shewed  himself  tUe  mout  capahio  leader 
who  hsiil  yet  appeared.  Under  him  the  insurrec- 
tion took  the  shape  of  an  or}:;anized  revolt;  the 
country  was  divided  into  militftry  districts,  each 
nnder  a  subordinate  chief,  and  magazines  of  arms 
were  hud  up  in  the  caves  of  the  mountains. 
Kolond  took  the  title  of  "  General  of  the  Trotips 
of  the  French  Protestanti  nascmbled  in  the 
Ceveones.**  He  was  a  man  of  politic  and  far- 
reaching  mind;  superior  to  the  rest  iif  thc_ 
Cevenol  leaders  in  intelligence,  while  he  was 
their  equal  in  religious  enthusiasm.  His  chief 
associate  waa  tho  young  and  brilliant  Cavalier, 
originally  a  baker;  who  by  his  military  talents 
nearly  entiurod  the  triumph  of  the  revolt,  and 
by  his  desertion  caused  its  ruin.  Innumerable 
akirmiihea  only  addeil  to  tho  strength  and  bold- 
ness of  the  intiurgont«;  and  in  1703  Marshal 
Montrevel  was  sent  with  a  powerful  army  to  the 
scat  fjf  war.  He  defcatod  the  Camisards  in  two 
pitched  l»attles  at  Vagnas  and  Pomptgnan,  but 
without  subduing  them.  At  the  head  of  sixty 
thousand  men  ho  swept  tho  country,  committing 
the  most  horrible  cruelties.  Thirty-two  parish^ 
were  entirely  desolatetl,  and  nearly  five  hundred 
Tillf^jes  destroyed.  On,  one  occasion,  three 
hundred  pervplo  were  burnt  aliva  in  a  mill  where 
they  had  assembled  fur  wonihip.  The  repriiials 
of  the  Camisards  doubled  theso  atrocities,  and 
the  country  was  reduced  to  a  desert 

Next  year  the  Camisards  opened  the  campaign 
by  gaining  their  two  great<«t  victories,  that  of 
Martinarqiica  under  Cavalier,  and  of  the  Bridge 
of  Salindres  nnder  Roland,  But  these  succesaca 
wore  instantly  counterbalanced  by  the  sflvoro 
defeat  of  Cavalier  at  Nages,  and  of  Roland  at 
Brenoux ;  and  the  victors  of  an  hour  before 
suddenly  saw  thcmsulvca  reduced  to  extremities. 
^feanwhile  Montrorel  hatl  been  succeeded  by 
Marshal  Villars,  who  adopted  a  more  Immone 
and  conciliatory  policy,  oflering  a  free  pardon  to 
all  who  would  lay  down  tlieir  arms,  and  professing 
tho  warrapst  atlmiration  of  tho  Cevenol  leaders, 
especially  Cavalier.  Twenty  thousand  men  hafl 
lailen  in  the  last  year  of  the  war,  and  the  country 
was  completely  e.^hau8ted.  Nevertheless  tho 
indomitablo  Roland  was  preparing  to  renew  the 
straggle,  and  refused  to  listen  to  any  overtures. 
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But  Cavalier  was  won  over  by  his  courtly  anta- 
gonist, and  declared  him&elf  anxious  fur  peace, 
provided  that  hia  religion  were  respected.  Con- 
ferences and  negotiations  followed  between  him 
and  the  royalist  captains,  and  the  result  was  that 
tho  terms  offci-cd  wore  rejected  by  the  other 
Cavenol  leaders,  who  would  be  satisfied  with 
nothing  short  of  absolute  religious  liberty ;  bnfc 
Cavalier  was  detached  from  the  cause,  and  the 
greater  part  of  the  country  was  reclaimed  by  tho 
generouB  policy  of  Villars.  After  tliis  further 
Teaiitanco  was  hopeless,  lioland  died  in  buttle, 
refusing  all  compromise  to  the  last,  and  tlie  insur- 
rection did  not  long  Biirvive  L-im.  The  bands 
were  dispersed,  and  Iha  leaders  banishenl.  In  tho 
summer  of  1705  Tillara  returned  in  triumph  to 
Versailliss.  One  or  two  attempts  were  made  to 
renew  the  struggle  by  Castinat,  Catinat,  Salomon, 
liavenal,  and  other  chieftains,  who  stole  ban] 
from  exilo ;  but  tlioy  were  put  down  wiih  terriblo 
severity.  Caatinat  and  Saljmon  were  broken 
alive  on  the  wheel  at  Montpelier;  Catinat  and 
Ravenal  wera  burnt  alive  at  Kismcs.  Cavalier 
entered  the  English  service,  fouj^ht  with  desperate 
valonr  at  Almanza,  becamo  Governor  of  Jeo^, 
and  died  in  1740. 

The  cause  of  the  rovtilt  of  ths  Cevennea  was 
barbaroos  tj-raimy.  But  its  animating  spin  t  from 
first  to  lost  was  not  rational  resistance,  but  the 
wildest  superstiLioa ;  and  in  this  it  stands  apart 
from  all  tho  popular  movements  in  favour  of 
religious  frc(>dom  which  took  place  in  the  same 
ago.  The  "  Children  of  God "  believed  them- 
selves to  ba  under  the  direct  influence  of  the 
Spirit  of  propliecy.  They  chose  their  leaders  for 
their  spiritual  gifts,  not  for  their  warlike  skitl. 
Bud  marched  forth  to  canquer  or  ilie  "  for  tho 
eternal."  At  their  nocturnal  nieetiuKS  Bights  and 
sounds  were  never  wanting,  which  their  excited 
fancy  proclaimed  to  ho  eupamatural.  They  had 
a  complete  system  of  spiritual  gifts  and  grades  ; 
innnmerablo  prophets  arose  among  them ;  ecstasies 
and  trances  were  frequent,  and  the  wildest  utter- 
ances that  could  bo  prompted  by  misery,  distress, 
and  privation,  were  regarded  as  the  teachings  of 
the  Spirit.  Somcllting  of  tho  mystic  was  dis- 
played in  the  character  of  the  most  politic  of 
their  chiefs.  Segnier  was  moveil  by  a  viaion  to 
that  attack  on  Du  Cheylu  whieh  was  the  out- 
break of  tho  insurrection.  Roland  professed  the 
gift  of  supremo  iuapiration.  Cavalier  was  ac- 
companied in  the  field  by  a  prophetess  of  gigantic 
statttre, 

Tho  supernatural  gifts  to  which  these  fanatics 
laid  claim  in  England  (where,  as  in  Holland  and 
Germany,  they  were  known  as  the  "  French  Pro- 
phets"), oro  indicated  by  the  following  letter: — 
"  Dear  Sir, — I  spoke  with  Sr,  E.  Bulkeloy  yester- 
day, who  solemnly  affirms  that  there  is  a  gift  of 
languages  amoDR  them,  and  that  specimens  will 
be  printed ;  and  that  they  ehali  speedily  have 
the  gift  of  healing.  I  would  desire  you  to  reirain 
printing  nnylhiuK  against  them  for  a  while;  for 
if  these  (truly  miraculous)  are  manifest,  they  will 
demand  an  awful  Regard.  I  called  at  your  Houss 
yesterday  to  have  spoken  with  you,  who  am,  Sir, 
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[yr.  affectionate  Bro'r,  J.  W.    Jnly  U,  1717.    To 

[the  Iteverend  Dr.  Kennett,  Thia"  \Lansd.  MS. 

|'>38,  f.  391.     Thoj  desired  to  ynw  the  Monivian 

(Brethren,  out  were  repellati,  chielly  on  accountof 

the  hideous  circumstances  which  attonded  their 

[pretended  inspirations.     In  England  the;  8ouj;;ht 

[in  vain   to  join   the   Methodists;   Wesley   pro- 

3Unced  them  to  be  a  Bat  of  enthusiasts,  whoso 

|imat;iuary  inspiration*  "contradicted  the  law  and 

le  teoUmony.*' 

[Bint,  of  tfu  Camt'gards,  1709.     MhnoircM  M. 

\  df.  Baviie.     (Euvre«  de  Louis  XIV.     Mimotre* 

'  I/iitariqius,  L  p.  84.     Caralier's  Metnnirs  of  the 

Wan  of  the  Cevcnme,  Lond.  1726.    Nittoi're  det 

Trouble*  de*   Cf^firtnM,  ou  rf«   ta    Guerre  de» 

Catnuart/f,  Villerranche,  1760.     Schnlz's  Oeseh' 

tiehte  der  Camisarden,  Weimar,  1700.     Smiles' 

iCoun/ry  of  the  CamUarda,  1870.      Mrs.   Kruy's 

Revolt  of  the  ProUstattts  in  the  Crvenma,  ISfO. 

iSonthey's  Wealey,  ch.  8.    Life  of  Calumy,  ii.  71, 

04,  ed.  1629.     Humet,  Hint,  of  hie  oun  Times, 

\u.  15.1 

CAMT'nF.T.LTTF.S,  or  ROWITES.      In  the 

5 Bar   1830,  tho  Rer.    John    M-Leod  Campbell, 
finister  of   Kow,   Dumhartoushiro,    was   con- 
tdemned  by  tho  I*rcsbjtery  of  Dumbarton  fur 
[teaching :  [I]  the  rniversality  of  the  Atonement  j 
\i.e.  that  Chrul  died  for  oU  men,  and  not  for  tho 
'elect  only;  [2]  that  God  eo  far  has  panloned  all 
[  men  mi  to  make  past  sin  no  longer  any  barrier  to 
the  returning  to  God's  love  and  favour;  [3]  that 
(personal  asJinrancA  is  of  tho  essence  of  laith,  in 
tlio  seoso  that  in  believing  the  Gospel  thero  is 
jSecessorUy  present  in  the  mind  of  tho  believer 
the  certainty  that  ha  is  (according  to  the  views 
stated  in.  the  preceding  articles)  the  object  of 
I'God's  love,  that  he  has  the  remission  of  sins,  the 
,  gift  of  tho  Spirit,  and  all  things  pertaining  to 
life  and  godliue*s,  bestowed  by  the  free  grace  of 
God.     On  an  appaal  to  the  Sj'nod  of  Ulasgow 
snd  Ayr,  tbe  question  was  remitted  by  them  to 
|tthc  Ckmeral  Aracmbly,  by  sentence  of  which  body 
'Mr.  Campbell  iras  deposed  on  May  24th,  1831, 
frvim  the  ministry  of  tho  Established  Church  of 
Scotland,    The  judgment  conld  hardly  have  been 
other   than   it   was;    for  ths   opinions   of  Mr. 
Campbell  were  plainly  contradictory,  in   some 
iTtepects  to    tho    Calvini&tic    standants   of    the 
*Kirk,  however  agreeable  to  Holy  Scripture,    Mr. 
(afterwards  Dr.)  Campbell   subsequently  estab- 
lished a  congregation  in  Glasgow,  and  (without 
«»n  his  own  part  ever  formally  seceding  from  the 
Kirk  of  Scotland)  officiated  as  it*  minister  from 
1833  until  1859.     In  the  census  report  of  1851, 
eleven  persons  were  returned  as  having  attended 
'the  place  of  worship  of  the  "Campbellites"  on 
the  mozning  of  the  census  Sunday,  and  fourteen 
in  the  afternoon.     Dr.  CampbeU's  views  have 
lately  attracted  considerable  notice  in  conseij^uonco 
of  his  work  on  the  Naiure  of  the   Atonement 
[1856,  3rd  od.   1809],  in  which  the  Inooruation 
being  regarded  sa  the  principal  means  of  man's 
rcilemptiou  and   rcstomtiou,  tho  humanity  and 
life  of  our  T-ord  are  represented  as  themselves 
[the  Atonement,  in  winch  wo  share  by  fellowship 
irith  ChriBt,     The  death  of  Christ  is  considered 
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as  an  ofTeriiig  to  the  Father  in  Christ's  charaetM 
of  man's  repn-fientative,  of  a  confession  of  human 
sin  and  of  sorrow  for  sin  ;  while  exhibiting  at  tho 
same  time  a  perfect  sinlesa  obe^lience  and  faith, 
the  obedience  "oven  unto  death."  Dr.  Campbell's 
work  is  written  in  a  style  far  from  clear  or  attrac- 
tive, and  is  very  ditfuse;  but  its  genend  aim  is 
to  represent  the  Atone-meut  as  wrought  out  in 
the  love  exhibited  by  the  wliole  of  our  blessed 
Lord's  life,  and  not  in  any  sense  as  consisting  in 
a  vicarious  satisfaction  of  justice  by  His  death. 
Dr.  Campbell  died  at  Boseuoath,  Aigj-llshiro, 
Febniary  27th,  1872. 

\The  Proeeedinffs  hefore  the  Preshytery  of 
Dumbarton  and  Swuod  of  Olatgote  i  w  the  com  of 
J.  M.  Campbell,  Greenock,  1831.  Proceedings 
of  the  General  Aaacinlti/.  Story's  Life  of  M. 
Story  of  Rospnmth,  1862.] 

CAMPBELLITES,  AMERICAN.  A  sect  nf 
American  ISaptists  known  also  as  "Reformed 
Baptists,"  and  "Kefomiera."  They  originated 
with  an  Irish  preacher  of  the  Presbyterian 
Seceders  named  Thomas  Cainpheil,  wito  emi- 
gmtcd  to  Ajiierica  from  the  Korth  of  Ireland, 
and  settled  in  Washington  county,  Pennsyl- 
vania, at  the  b^inning  of  the  present  century. 
Campbel],  and  his  son  Alexander  Camphell,  who 
had  been  educat«d  at  Glasgow,  originated  a  move- 
ment for  the  promotion  of  unity  on  the  plan  of 
ignoring  all  creeds,  confessions  of  faitn,  and 
formularies,  and  admitting  persona  to  a  com- 
munion in  which  the  only  test  should  be  a  satis- 
factory reply  to  the  question  *'  What  is  the 
meritorious  cause  of  the  sinner's  acccptonce  with 
Godl'^  The  first  place  of  worship  built  for  this 
new  communion  was  at  Bnish  Kun,  and  was 
opened  on  September  7th,  1810,  with  the  two 
Campbells  for  its  joint  pastors.  This  pattern  of 
dogmatic  simplicity  and  primiti\'o  unity  was, 
however,  immciJiately  divided  into  Pjedtjlaptists 
and  ^Vnti-Picdo baptists,  and  the  former  separating 
off  in  the  year  1812  tho  Campbells  and  their  ad- 
herents were  all  re-baptized  by  immersion,  and 
were  received  into  tho  local  Baptist  community 
Rs  members  of  that  body.  Still  continuing  their 
ondcavoun  to  promote  union,  the  Campbells 
aroused  the  jealousy  of  the  Baptists,  and  the 
younger  of  the  two,  Alexander,  with  about  thirty 
of  their  adherents,  departed  from  Brush  Run  in 
1823  to  form  a  new  community  at  Wellsbui^  in 
Virginio,  where  they  callod  themselves  tho  "  Ma- 
honing Association,"  and  established  the  sopomto 
congregations  of  which  it  was  formed  on  the 
original  footing  of  "unsectarianism."  Tho  Eap- 
tiata  again  opposed  Campbell,  and  he  finally 
separated  from  tliem,  re-forming  his  congrega- 
tions on  Independent  or  Congregational  prin- 
ciples, and  calling  his  followers  "  Tho  Dis- 
ciples" or  "  Disciples  of  Christ"  On  assuming 
this  indepenJent  ]>08ition  the  Campbollito  sect 
began  to  extenrl  itself  largely,  and  they  now 
number  many  congregations  in  Kentucky,  Ohio, 
Indiana,  riiinoin,  Missonri,  .lud  Virginia.  A 
few  are  to  I>e  found  in  British  Korth  America 
and  in  England.  Their  present  sectarian  position 
is  that  of  the  Independents,  pliu  baptism  by  inv- 
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mcrsion  luan  csscoitial  rcquLFemcDt  for  ailinission 
to  their  btxij-. 

CAMPIT^  A  n&me  given  to  tho  small 
IJonatist  cou^gation  at  Home,  in  allusion  to 
tlicir  bctn^  drivi*a  to  the  plains  outaide  the  city 
for  tho  purpose  of  canyiug  out  uumoluatcd  tlieir 
rulipioua  riles  and  ceremouiea. 

CAK  IS  Tj^  a  Mct  of  heretics  of  this  name 
is  rauntioned  by  Theodorct  [//rrr.  fab.  i,  1],  and 
by  Clement  of  Alexandria  \^imm.  vii.  f>49]. 
Donione,  in  his  introdnctiou  to  St  Augustine  a 
work  on  hwrcaies,  Bu^'gest*  that  they  were  so 
nume<I  "  a  caniuia  et  tiirpisairais  maribus,"  but 
Ittigiiis  considers  tliat  "  CanisUu"  is  only  a  mis- 
wiuliug  for  "  Cainist.-t',"  and  that  tho  CxtsiTra 
aie  the  hoToticB  referred  to.  It  may,  however,  be 
ramarked  that  St.  AugustiiiQ  speaks  of  the  Cynics 
08  "illi  canini  philoBophi"  [Aug.  rf«  QiviU  JJeij 
xiv.  20.     Cf.  Hippol.  2i£/iil.  iv.  48J. 

CAPHAKNAITKS.  A  controveraial  derigna- 
tion  Boraetimes  applied  to  those  wlio — Jrom  John 
vi.  53,  59 — hold  tho  doctrine  of  Transubstantia- 
lion  in  a  groae  and  nmterial  form. 

CAPUTIATI.  A  fanatic  sect  of  tho  twe]flh 
century  which  caused  much  excitement  in  Bur- 
gundy and  Auxerre,  and  was  supprcjised  by  troops 
led  by  the  bishop  of  the  latter  diocese.  They 
began,  about  a.d.  1182,  to  proclaim  nniversal 
liberty  and  eqnality.  They  derived  their  name 
from  caps  ia  which  they  wyro  as  a  badge  a  lenden 
imugc  of  the  Bleased  Virgin,  under  whose  patron- 
age they  professed  to  be  acting.  [Schrueekli's 
Kinhettgegeh,  Jtxix.  G36.  L-o  lioeuij  Memoires 
tttr  VJIigfoir^  d'Attrfirre,  i  317.] 

CARAITES.     [KAnAiTEs.} 

C-^VKLKTADT.     [Abecrdariaks.] 

CARPOCRATIANS.  A  branch  of  Gnoetica 
who  derived  their  doctrine  from  Carpocratea  of 
Alexandria,  one  of  tho  rery  earliest  teachera  of 
heresy.  His  name  appears  thua  in  Irerueus, 
Eusehius,  and  the  majnrity  of  writers ;  but  by 
£piphaniuB  and  Fbilaater  be  is  called  Cur- 
pocnis.  This  form  ia  adopted  by  Bomniiis,  who 
writ«a  "  Carpocraa,  fiux  omnium  hiereticonim, 
fax  totiuB  contiiientitt!."  Hia  followers  are  coiled 
CanwcroaU  by  Epiphanius,  Carpocratoni  by 
Jiicctaa,  Cari>ocratiani  by  Augustine  and  most 
others.  The  date  assigned  to  the  birth  of  Cor- 
|Micrates  has  not  been  given  ;  and  writers  are 
dividi.-d  as  to  the  exact  time  when  his  6ect  toiik 
Uetitiite  form  ;  but  all  agnw  in  placing  it  in  the 
former  half  of  tlie  second  oentuiy,  aume  as  early 
as  the  year  12U,  £u(;ebius  saya  he  was  a  con- 
tt^miiorary  of  BasUides  in  Uie  time  of  Adrian. 
Some  det&ila  of  his  life  have  been  preserved. 
Ilia  wife  was  Alexandria  of  Cepballenia,  and  his 
son  Epiphanea,  who  dird  young,  but  nut  liofuro 
he  liad  written  a  book  onlitled  De  Jiustiti%  a 
few  fragments  of  which  are  extant  in  Clemens 
AlexandrinuB  [Sfrom.  iii.  430,  and  elsewhere]. 

Thcao  sectarians  called  thomsolvos  Unostit>«. 
In  most  respects  tho  teathing  of  their  foumU-r 
coincides  with  that  of  Basilidea.  [BasiltiiiaN!!.] 
He  bold  thero  was  one  principal  Virtue  fVoni 
whom  proceeded  all  other  virtues  and  augt-U, 
who  founded  this  world  j  tlutl  Jesus  Chi'ibt  was 
lOii 


not  bora  of  a  Virgin,  but  a  man  truly  bom  of  the 
seed  of  Joseph,  though  better  than  other  men  in 
integrity  of  life.  Ho  was  endued  with  a  more 
robust  Houl;  virtue  wiis  given  Him  by  tho  Great 
first  Cause,  whereby  He  retained  the  recollection 
of  things  seen  in  a  former  state  of  oxistouce;  and 
being  thos  strengthened  with  the  memoiy  of 
things  divine.  He  could  escape  the  control  of  the 
atigulfl,  the  foumiors  of  tho  world,  and  tlirough 
the  agency  of  this  inherent  virtue  or  power 
disch^ged  the  debt  of  nature,  and  so  went  to  tho 
Father.  Metempsychosis  and  the  prc-cxisteuco 
of  tho  Bonl  was  an  integral  part  of  the  system. 
lu  a  former  tsiatc,  he  maintained,  the  soul  could 
not  attain  tho  hi^ight  of  peri'ection,  except  it 
overthrew  the  yoke  of  the  angels,  and  en  became 
eligible  for  the  liberty  of  heaven.  Thus  bad 
deeds  as  well  as  good  were  noccssarily  wronglit 
in  pursuance  of  this  idea.  An  extraordinary 
interj-fretation  of  our  Ixinl's  parable  in  Matthew 
v.  25,  26  was  advanced  to  support  this  position. 
The  adversary  there  (whom  ho  named  Abolus) 
is  one  of  the  angels  who  nude  the  world  and 
lias  tlio  special  charge  of  taking  souls  to  judg- 
ment ;  being  there  conrictod  of  not  having  done 
everything,  ikty\ofUfat  fii/  vnii^uu-af  ircurai' 
ipyoffiav,  they  are  delivered  to  a  minister,  and 
put  t^ain  into  another  body  to  work  out  tht-ir 
admission  to  heaven.  "  Prison"  is  the  body ;  the 
"  lost  farlldng"  is  the  migration  of  the  soul,  which 
must  go  through  every  experience,  so  that  no  kind 
of  deed  is  lelt  undouo.  It  is  remarkable  how 
exactly  this  corresponiis  to  tho  Platonic  view. 
The  office  of  leading  souls  to  jmlgment  is  given 
by  Pythagoras  to  Mercury  [see  also  Hor.  Carm. 
i.  lOJ.  Faith  and  charity  alone  were  nc-coBSury 
virtues :  all  others  were  useh-'ss.  There  is 
uolhing  evil  in  imturo  except  as  men  think  it; 
and  this  life  b&comes  consummated  to  no  one 
until  all  those  blemishes  which  are  held  to  dis- 
figure it  have  been  fully  displayed  in  its  condacU 
[Epiphanius,  adn.  Hatred,  i.  2,  27.  IrenjoJia, 
contra  Hibtcs.  i.  25 ;  and  Mossuet'a  Disserta' 
tlimes  PriEvi(v.  Augustine,  d&  ll(ere«ihu$,  viL 
TertuUiau,  Lh  Pnp.scr.  48  ;  rf<  Anima,  23,  35.] 

It  is  manifust  that,  without  some  corrective, 
this  system  apjwara  to  encourage  sin  [Mosheim, 
i.  199] ;  and  hence  the  eiirlier  writers  do  not 
hositatft  to  speak  of  the  heresy  in  tho  bitterest 
terms,  Carpocrates,  *'  docebat  omnem  tnrpem 
ppemtionem,  omnemquo  odinvontioucm  pcccati," 
says  Augustine.  Lanlner  denies  that  the  foun- 
ders countenanced  any  of  tho  grosser  impurities 
which  are  specilically  charge*!  u]ion  their  followers, 
but  Uiat  their  principl'ss  led  to  them  is  clear ;  and 
the  whole  body  of  Christians  eufl'ered  from  tho 
bad  name  acquired  by  tho  Carpocratians. 

The  resurrection  of  the  body  was  of  course 
rejected  by  thorn.  It  does  not  appear  that  they 
formally  renounced  any  of  tho  New  Testament 
They  are  however  named  by  Jerome  [adv.  Luci' 
ferinno*,  22]  among  the  heretics  who  mutilated 
the  Gospels,  "qui  Evangelia  laniavemnt"  Tho 
idea  of  n  special  grant  of  power,  as  it  werr,  in- 
duced the  belief  that  tho  career  of  Jesus  might 
bo  achieved  by  any  man  who  bad  strength  to 
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[despise  the  unguis,  and  by  tho  cxcoUonccs  of 
[knowledges  as  well  aa  accumulation  of  work, 
rarrive  at  the  unknown  Futlier.  lluiice  too  tliey 
[boasttfil  themselves  not  only  Bqiml  to  the  Apostlee, 
,  bat  qualiiuxl  to  riral,  if  not  to  excel,  the  S«viour 
Bioiseir.  Ircnicus  cliat;g08  t-bem  with  magical 
'  siiperstitions,  '*  incantationes,  philtra  quoqus  at 
[cbariteaia,  ct  panMlroo,  ot  oiiin>i>umpos,  et  reli- 
.  qooB  malignationes."  They  are  said  also  to  haTC 
llraiidod  their  followers  with  a  hot  irun  "in  pos* 
terioribua  partihus  cxstantioi  di-xtne  auris." 

The  spwsul  of  the  honwy  in  tfic  ICast  was  more 

'  rapid  than  in  the  Wost.     It  vs^  .><aid  to  Imvo  been 

, first  brouj^bt  to  Kome  [a.d.  lOd]  l.y  Marcc-llina. 

yrora    tho    importanco    attached    to    Epiphanes, 

altliuuKb   dytu^  at  thu  ago  of  scvcnttitiii,  it  is 

thought  tluic  Carpocnitea  must  have  died  hefuTB 

lum :    for  a  temple  is  even  said  to  hava  bcvn 

'erected  to  him  at  Ccphallcne  and  worship  paid 

to  him   [Cicm.   Ales,    Sfrom.   3].      MaicelUna 

'adored  indiscriniiuutuly  images  of  Clu-ist,  Paul, 

and  Pythagoras.    Muiy  sects  known  by  diffon-nt 

names  are  allied  to  the  Carpocratians,  and  dis- 

itiiiguislmd  from  titQia  only  in  some  one  tenet, 

JSonid  of  thesoaro  named  by  liaronias  [anno  120, 

1  xU.1    References  to  modern  writers  nrp  giv<^n  by 

[Xudner  and  Mosheim.     Great  weight  was  at- 

[iaehed  by  this  sect,  as  countenancing  a  migration 

of  the  noul,  to  tlie  example  of  Klias  [Matt.  xvii. 

12],  suppressing  the  obvious  answer  thnt  Jolui 

Baptifit  cnnie  not  in  the  jreraon  but  in  the  fipint 

'  and  power  of  Elias.     The  second  Kpislle  of  St. 

I'etvr,  and  that  i»f  St.  Jttdo,  are  thought  to  have 

been  directed  ngainnt  the  first  appearance  of  tho 

nnsound  viowa  which  developed  into  this  heresy. 

Phihistcr  [ite  Uteres.  57]  speaks  of  l-'loriani,  a 

variety  of  tliis  sect,  composed  mainly  of  military 

men.     The  notes  of  Fabricius  and  Galcardua  on 

this  anthor,  given  by  Migne  [I'atvolot/.  xii.  1 UA, 

1171],  contain  many  references  tu  othor  sources. 

Tho  sect  sur\-ivcd,  but  without  great  intinence, 

until  the  Hixth  contury. 

CAKTESIANS.     [DESCARTEa.] 

CATABAPTISTS.     [Anahaptists.] 

CAT/ESCHINKrANS  [ol  kut'  AUrx^vJiv].    A 

sect  of  Montaniatti  who  wure  followers  of  .^- 

chincs,  an  empiric  of  Athens  in  tho  second  con- 

lurj'.      The  writer  who  supplemented  Tertullion 

I  De  PrcEscrijilioiie  hisrcUcvrum  with  the  work  Ad- 

«ervUJ  omves  Htsreticos  says,  thnt  the  porticukr 

Ct  in  which  they  dillered  from  tho  ci>mmon 
jiheroy  of  the  C«tAphryginnB  was  that  they 
^sffirzoed  Christ  to  be  Himself  Sim  and  Father  in 
one  [TertulL  adv.    vmn.  Jlueret.  vii.].      Ittigius 
also  says  that  tlioy  distinguished  between  the  Holy 
Spirit  and  the  Paraclete,  identifying  the  former 
H'ith  the  Person  who  inspired  tho  Apostles, and  tlie 
latter  Tvith  Montajius.     [Ittig.  de  Hares.  ^43.] 
CATAXr.     (Caisites.1 
CAT  APUPA  GI A  N  S.     [MosTANiCTa.] 
CAT  A  Pli(^C  LI  A  N ISTS.     [PaocLi  asibts.] 
CATHAKI.    [NovATiANS.] 
CATIIAKI.     l"his  name  wm  that  by  which 
rthe  AuiiGENf)FS   wcra    chiefly   known   in   their 
rftirlier  days.     They  ft^:^  also  frequently  so  called 
;  \y  later  ecclesiastical  hibtorians. 
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CATII^VRIST/E.     A  local  name  for  tho  Mani- 
chees.     [Aag.  Ito'V.  xlvi.] 

CATHOLIC  ANli  APOSTOLIC  CHITRCU. 

[Irvikoites.] 
CATKOPITES.  [CiRcoMCELLioss.] 
CAUCAUIJAIIDITES.  A  branch  of  the  Eu- 
t}'cluan  horotica  belonging  to  the  sixth  contury, 
»rho  totjk  their  name  from  the  phice  where  they 
held  thiiir  lir«t  asspmbliee.  They  followed  tho 
party  of  Sevenia  of  Antioch  aiicl  the  Aoepholi, 
rejecting  tho  decrees  of  the  Council  of  Clialcedon. 
[Nicophor.  lli^t.  JSccl.  xviiL  49.  Baron.  Anual. 
ad  aun.  SSr).] 

CKLESTIAL  PROPHICTS.    A  name  given'to 


or  aasumed  by  the  eaily  Anaba|itists,  or  ZwicKAil 

PitOPUE 

l.o.'iD.] 


PitoPUETs.     [Hosiua,  de  Orig.  liar,  noelri  tenip.. 


CELESTIANS.  An  alternative  namo  fipe- 
cpieatly  mot  with  for  tho  Polagiaps  [Aug.  de  lletrM. 
Ixxxviii. ;  Pnodeat  Ixxxviii.],  more  commonly 
used  in  tho  East  than  tho  Wext.  Caelestius  wu 
studying  at  Home  when  Polsgius  arrived  then 
from  Britain  early  in  the  fifth  century,  and  ao- 
cumpanied  him  to  Africa  [a.d.  410-11]  after  the 
sack  of  Kome  by  tlio  Goths.  It  m  not  known 
whether  h«  wns  an  Italian  by  birth  or  an  Irish- 
nuui ;  tho  latter  view  is  based  on  an  expression 
of  St  Jeronio  [in  Jerem.  iv.]  wliicli  tho  context 
permits  to  be  rofornKl  t«j  either  I'elagins  or 
Ca^lestius.  His  contemporary  Marios  Mercator 
further  adds,  that  ho  was  of  nohlo  hirlh,  and  of 
isume  weight  at  tho  bar,  where  he  was  employed 
in  pleading  the  causes  of  cities  or  communities 
before  the  higher  tribunals  [nobilis  natu,  audi- 
toriulis  Echolosticus,  iialunc  vilio  eunuchua.  Com- 
mon, ud  [.cat,  p.  30,  ed.  Gamier],  Much  later 
fables  truce  his  descent  from  a  Gaelic  chieAoin  in 
tho  wilds  of  Erin,  or  assert  that  his  father  was  a 
certain  Solomon,  duke  of  Cornwall  [Walch.  llief.. 
Ketz.  vol.  iv.  p.  fiOGj.  One  more  fact  relating  to 
liis  early  life  is  preserved  by  GonnaJius:  Whilo 
still  a  youth,  before  he  hod  embraced  the  doctrines 
of  Pelugiue,  bo  wrcjle  three  epiflUes,  />-Uonas/er(o, 
to  his  parents,  of  the  size  of  little  hooks,  possibly 
explanatory  ofliis  change  from  secular  to  monastic 
life,  which  contained  no  symptoms  of  the  errors 
afterwards  disclosed,  hut  ever)'thjng  which  could 
excite  to  virtue  [i/c  Vin's  lUitstrihiua,  ca.\\  44}. 
On  reaching  Africa  [a.d.  411]  ho  applied  r<»r 
priest's  orders,  but  was  publicly  challenged  by 
Paulinus,  a  deacon  of  Milan,  and  the  biographer 
of  St  Ambrose,  with  having  tiught  various  false 
doctrines,  especially  tho  four  subjuined  :  [1]  that 
Adam  wa&  created  mortal,  and  that  whether  he 
sinned  or  not  bo  would  have  diwl ;  [2]  that  the 
Bin  of  Adam  hurt  himself  only  and  not  mankind  ] 
[3]  lliat  infants  new  bom  are  in  the  same  state 
that  Adam  was  before  his  fall;  [4]  that  a  man 
may  liO  witliout  sin  and  keep  the  commandments 
easily  if  ho  will.  Ca>lestius  returned  an  evasiTo 
answer  to  these  accusations,  and  was  condemned 
by  a  council  at  Carthage  [a.o.  412],  presided  over 
by  Aurelius,  biehop  of  that  city,  the  first  of 
twenty-four  connoils  in  connection  with  the 
Pelagian  controversy  [a.d.  41*2-431].  Ho  then 
left  Africa,  saying  that  he  would  appeal  to  Kome, 
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but  it  U  doubtful  whether  be  ever  carrieJ  out  liia 
intention,  becauM  hu  ie  next  found  in  Sicily, 
where  ho  ia  saiti  to  have  broachpd  somo  very 
strange  viewa,^  and  a  little  Ltter  on  at  Ephesus, 
where  he  succtiedcd  in  being  onlainod  priest,  A 
few  years  lat^r  [a.d.  416]  ho  went  to  Constanti- 
nople, where  Atticus  its  bieliop  would  receive 
neither  him  nor  his  doctrine,  so  that  aft*ir  a  very 
short  stay  he  travelled  to  Rome  [a.u.  417],  aud 
there  at  llrst  mot  with  a  farourabla  reception 
from  Zosimiis,  w!io  had  just  succeeded  Innocent 
I.,  and  who,  in  spite  of  a  warning  letter  from 
Faulinus,  was  pleased  by  the  deference  shown  by 
Cfelestiua  to  the  jmpal  see.  "When  he  asked  hini 
whetlier  "  he  would  renounce  all  those  tenets 
objccte^l  to  him  fomaerly  by  the  deacon  Pauliniif, 
and  could  give  bis  assent  to  the  letters  of  the 
apostolic  see,  which  had  been,  written  by  his 
predecfiSBor  of  holy  memory,  ha  refused  to  re- 
nounce the  artieles  objected  by  the  deacon,  hut 
he  di'l  not  dare  to  oppose  the  letters  of  the  holy 
Pope  Innocent,  and  he  promised  to  renounce  all 
things  which  that  see  did  renounce."  Dnt  the 
lettors  which  hereupon  Zoaimus  wrote  in  his 
favour,  and  the  summons  to  all  accueeis  to  sub- 
atantiato  their  accusations,  were  ignored  by  the 
varions  African  synods,  and  when  their  indigniml 
rcpIiiM  reached  Rome,  Creleatiua  was  fi>rmally 
cit^id  to  appear  again  heforo  Iho  Pope ;  wlien, 
probahly  ftfrsseeing  that  hia  causo  was  hopeless, 
instead  of  responding  to  the  citntion  ho  dis- 
appeared from  Jtnme  \  nnd  a  sentanra  of  excom- 
munication preseutly  followed  frum  the  ecclesias- 
tiwil,  and  a  sentence  of  banishment  from  the  civil 
court  His  suhsequent  history  is  obscure ;  be 
wandered  about  in  the  Eimt  without  being  able 
anywhere  to  estabhuh  his  views,  which  wens 
condemned  at  synods  in  all  parts  of  Kuroi>e,  at 
St.  Alban's  [a.d.  429]^ at  Rome  [a.d.  430],  at  the 
General  Council  of  Epbesus  [a.d.  431].  After 
this  he  ia  said  to  have  retired  to  the  monastery 
at  Lerins,  thence  to  8icily,  where  his  death 
occurred  within  a  few  years,  although  the  exact 
date  is  unknown.     [Pclaoianisu.] 

CKi.r.rrF.s.   [Lullaudb,] 

CERDONIAyS.  A  sect  that  derived  its 
name  from  Cerdon,  or  Cerdo,  a  Syrian  t'innatic, 
who  sbyhtly  varied  the  onlinary  teaching  of 
Simon  Miijjiis  and  .Satiiniiuus.  Ilis  first  appear- 
ance at  Rome  is  assigned  to  the  year  141 ;  but 
ho  is  mentioned  by  some  as  early  as  125,  and  by 
others  as  late  as  155.  He  was  teacher  of  Marcion, 
and  aasociatcd  with  him  at  Home  in  the  puMica- 
tion  of  Kia  special  views.  We  are  told  by  Ireneeus, 
in  a  passage  where  a  fragment  of  the  original 
Greek  is  extflnt,  thatConion  confessed  his  errors, 
but  again  relapse*!  into  open  heresy,  or  secret 
teaching  of  it,  and  that  this  happened  more  than 
once,  80  tliat  at  last  he  separated  himself  from 
the  communion  of  the  faithful  [Iren.  contra  Hmr. 
iii.  4].  The  word  osed  by  Irenaius,  <i^«rT(v»«vos, 
does  not  neceesorily  convoy  that  he  was  ejected 
fhim  tlie  Churchy  as  some  have  rendered  it,  but 
rather  that  he   anticipated  such  an  expulsion, 

*  To  Iw  foaini  at  tlie  close  of  iht  srticJe  oa  PtuoiAJt- 
lUI  [Uutiirr,  DriL  Eo^tM.  Anti^.  caJ).  \x.}. 
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as  Valesiua  interprets  it,  by  a  voluntary 
sion.  Kpiphanins  considers  him  a  anooea»or  in' 
heresy  to  Heracleon.  Of  hia  death  there  is  no 
record. 

He  appears  in  the  main  to  have  adopted  the 
principles  of  Simon  Magus  and  Satominus,  but  to 
have  dctochod  himself  from  thera  on  t1ie  greiit 
question  of  the  day,  the  existence  of  evil  He 
held  that  there  wcro  two  first  causes,  one  good, 
one  evil ;  tliat  one  was  not  subject  or  inferior  to 
the  other.  He  maintained  a  distinct  duality  in 
the  Supreme  Being.  whii;h  Bartk-aajies,  whose 
dit!)cultie3  were  Bimiltir  to  those  of  Cerdoo,  hotl 
hesitated  to  alhrm.  [BAitDistANiANs.]  The  moral 
oodo  of  the  Jews  pi-oceeded  from  the  malovolcut 
spirit^  that  of  the  Chriatians  from  tho  beneficenfcj 
one.  Tlie  evil  principle  was  known  to  men  a>i 
the  Creator  of  the  world,  revealed  by  tho  law  and 
the  prophota ;  the  good  principle  was  the  nn* 
known  i'ather  of  Jesus  Christ.  The  later  followeni 
of  this  heresy,  Marcionitoa  and  others,  separated 
tho  Creator  of  the  world  from  the  Supreme  Being, 
and  assigned  Him  an  intermediate  place  between 
the  good,  and  bad  first  cause.  Cerdon  denied 
also  the  Incarnation ;  maiutoined  that  the  Suviout 
was  clothed  with  the  oppearance  of  flesh ;  that 
Uifl  BiifTerings  were  not  real,  since  he  was  unoble 
to  account  for  such  a  passion  on  tho  supposition 
that  it  was  allowed  by  a  being  infinitely  good. 
Tertullian  [adv.  Afarcwnetn,  2]  compares  Cerdon 
and  his  followers,  in  tlieir  inability  to  see  one 
Ciod  cle.irly,  to  the  blear^yed,  to  whom  one  lamp 
appears  manifold.  Cerdon  thus  varied  from  tliooo 
branches  of  the  Gnostic  heresy  which  held  that 
the  Saviour  descended  in  the  flesh  from  IIe.iven. 
Ho  denied,  of  course,  the  resurrection  of  the 
body. 

He  rejected,  the  whole  of  tho  Old  Testament ; 
of  tho  Gospels,  accepted  only  that  of  St,  Luke, 
and  that  in  part  only ;  he  acknowledged  parts  of 
some  of  St.  Paul's  Epistles,  but  altogether  rejected 
the  Acts  of  the  Apoetlcs,  and  tho  Apocalypse. 
Origcn  [contra  Nmr.  x.  19]  ftccnsfls  Cordon  of 
holding  three  hrfit  causes,  a.ya$6v,  Sucaiov,  vX>)v 
and  says  his  disciples  added  a  fourth,  jrayiipov. 
His.  ])Osition  tliat  the  world  was  created  by  an 
evil  principle  nocessiUted  a  rejection  of  pleasuiv; 
virginity  tJiereforo  in  his  system  was  highly  cora- 
meudcd,  and  matrimony  despised.  Ko  writings 
have  been  attributed  to  him. 

Tho  name  Cerdonians,  as  a  distinct  sect,  did 
not  long  survive,  and,  except  the  treatise  of 
Epipbanius  against  them,  their  tenets  are  only 
disproved  in  writings  against  tho  Marcioaitea. 

CEElIKTHrANS.  The  Cerinthians  were  the 
earljeat  Gnostics  of  the  Judajo-Christian  Church. 
Their  Judaism  was  that  which  refused  obedience 
to  the  Jerusalem  decrco  regarding  circnmcision ; 
their  Gnosticism  included  the  essential  pHnciplee 
of  tliat  system,  though  it  was  not  yet  drawn  out 
into  a  long  detail  of  emanations.  Thus  they 
held  the  doctrine  of  an  inferior  Demiurge,  and 
of  a  Christ  or  Power  of  God  descending  upon  a 
man  Jesus  to  form  Jesus  Christ.  Cerinthua 
stands  at  the  boad  of  thoi^e  who,  being  within  tho 
Church,  adopted  Gnosticism,  as  Simon  Magus 
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rtwdi  at  the  head  of  those  who,  being  without 
the  Church,  ulded^to  their  Gnosticism  mora  or 
l«S8  of  Chrititianiiy. 

The  uiiduvtilopcd  Gnosticism  of  Ceriuthua 
point?  to  an  early  date.  Cabbalistic  Gnosticism 
was  completed  by  Basilidca  and  Valentiaua. 
Rmilidt-s  probably  tioiirished  about  a.D.  120,  oiid 
Vaientinua  came  to  Kotno  in  the  pontilicate  of 
Hyj^mus, A.D.  137-141  \Y.M^\i\>.lIivt.Bcth\y.  U] ; 
aud  waa  then  probably  aped,  for  he  had  heard 
Thcodas,  a  disciple  of  St  Panl  [Clem.  Alex. 
dSfiwn.  VIL  xvii.  106].  But  there  is  atrouRL-r 
evidenee  for  an  early  date.  The  stoiy  of  Bt. 
John  meeting  Ccrinthiu  in  tlie  bath  ia  too  well 
attested  to  bo  lightly  thrown  aside.  Epiphaaius, 
it  ia  trae,  niunes  Ebion  instead  of  CorinthuK. 
Mosheim  remarks  (and  lie  ia  not  credulous  of 
legends]  that  if  the  diaagn-ement  between  Ireneens 
and  Kpiphaniua  ia  to  make  ns  reject  this  etory, 
the  greatest  part  of  ancient  history  must  be  laid 
Aside  and  accused  of  falsehond.  Fnrthftr,  Irenaiiia 
\U<zr.  iti.  11]  says  expn-ssty  that  John  sought 
by  the  proclamation  of  his  gospel  to  remove 
Cerinthiaa  errors.  Jentme  asserts  the  same 
[pAKtTW.  ad  Matth.y  The  Ccmithian  heresy 
was  probnbly,  thyreforo,  formeil  heibre  a.d. 
75-85.  Again,  Cerinthus'  connection  with  the 
Ehionites  leads  us  to  infer  that  it  must  have 
been  some  time  before.  For  it  ia  not  doubUMl 
th.it  tlie  Ebionites  learnt  their  denial  of  cur 
Lord's  divinity  and  their  partijil  Gnosticism  from 
Uerinthus,  and  probably  through  Ebion.  [Kdion- 
ITBS.]  But  the  doctrine  of  celestial  emanations, 
as  opposed  to  the  Catholic  doctrine  of  angels, 
must  have  been  consirlerably  advanced  at  the 
lime  of  St.  Paul's  writing  to  the  Culossians,  that 
is,  *,D.  58-G3.  Ittigius  allows  that  St  Paul  in 
that  Epistle  may  rnfer  to  Cflrinthianism  [/)(>. 
sect.  L  cap.  v.].  Wo  cannot  choose  but  think 
that  at  that  time  Corinlhus  had  begun  to  pro- 
{MLgate  his  opiniuna.  If  so,  Uiere  is  no  clitBcnlty 
in  believing  that  ihere  may  be  Boma  fotindation 
of  truth  in  iCpiphaniiis'  etntenient  that  Cerinthus 
in  person  opposed  St.  Peter  [Acta  xi.  3],  and 
led  the  opposition  to  Geatilo  IxWty  at  Anliueh. 
Ue  may  at  least  have  acted  tbmi  u-ith  the  Anti- 
Patdine  party,  and  have  afterwards  adopted  and 
propagated  his  Gnosticism.  These  reasons  lead 
to  the  date  a.d.  60  (the  date  assigned  by  Wator- 
laml)  for  this  heresy.  Ireno^us  is  in  favour  of 
an  early  date;  for  he  first  deserilH'a  the  Gnostics 
genendly ;  then  [fJtm:  L  23]  he  begins  hia 
account  of  the  separate  sects  with  Simon  Magus, 
deriving  from  him  the  auccaisiDn  of  Slennniler, 
Rfttuminus  with  Biisilidca,  and  Carpocmtes, 
Then  follow  [cAp  20]  Orinthus,  the  Ebionites, 
the  Nicolaitines.  It  is  quite  clftar  that  IreniRUS 
described  the  schools  tlmt  sprung  from  Simon 
MagTU,  and  then  recurred  to  an  enrlier  period  for 
the  beginning  of  the  schools  which  sprung  from 
f-erinthus.  For  to  suppose  a  chronological  onler 
throughout  would  lie  inconsistent  with  Irena^up' 
own  statement  regarding  the  design  of  St.  John's 
G<ispeL  Kpiphanins,  it  seems,  misunderstood 
Ireuu!us,  and  forgetting  his  own  statement  that 
Cerintlius  opposed  St.  Peter  at  Jerusalem,  makes 
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Cerinthtu  succeed  Carpocmtf^s,  as  Carpocratae* 
had  succeeded  Basilidoe  and  Valontinus.  Against 
this  oonclusioTi  appears  to  be  Euscbius'  authority. 
Uo  refers  Menonder,  the  Ebionites,  Cerintlius, 
and  the  Nicolailanca  to  the  rcigu  of  Tnyan,  a-d. 
98-117.  But  there  ia  gooct  reason  to  believe 
that  Kusobius  is  speaking  of  the  outburst  of 
heresies  which  had  for  some  time  been  burrowing 
under  gruund  [Uegeaippus  in  Euacb.  H.  E.  iii.  321. 
Menander,  a  disciple  of  Simon  Magus  [Justin  m.. 
First  Apoliigij,  eh.  26],  rccjuires  to  bo  dated 
earlier.  The  Kicolaitancs  also  must  be  dated 
enrlier,  for  the  internal  evidence  that  the  Apoca- 
lypse is  a  work  of  the  Judieo-CbriBtian  Church 
is  so  strong  that  only  the  most  direct  contem- 
porary evidence  could  set  it  aside.  In  the  same 
way  Cerinthus  may  be  dated  earlier,  and  Eu- 
sobiufl  be  understood  to  speak  of  a  more  bold 
publication  of  the  heresy,  or  a  more  detinito 
formation  of  a  sect  at  the  time  of  ThcbulliiH, 
Upon  the  whoje  therefore  we  may  ailopt  a.d.  60" 
as  the  dulc  of  Ceriuthua'  heretical  teaching.  [See 
Danxus,  note  on  Augustine,  de  Uceret,  ch,  viii] 
The  Judaism  of  the  Cerinthians  ia  not  related 
by  the  older  writers,  but  it  is  rendered  probable,  if 
not  implied,  in  the  chmsilication  of  them  with 
tlie  Ebionites  and  Kicolaitanes.  By  Jerome 
[Ep.  ad  Augmt,  Ixxxix.  torn.  iL  p.  265,  ed. 
1616],  Kpiphanius[//«T.  xxviiiLl  and  Augustine 
[cap.  viiL],  it  is  told  in  the  usual  terms,  that  cir- 
cumeision  and  the  observance  of  the  othur  rites 
of  the  law  were  held  to  be  necessary  to  salvation. 
"  Sic  nova  confesai  sunt,"  writes  Jerome,  "  ut 
Vetera  non  amittercnt"  Cerinthus  was  circum- 
cised, and  appears  to  have  1>oen  of  Jewish  extrac- 
tion. Uo  sludii^  a  long  time  in  Egj'pt,  and  then 
removed  to  Asia,  where  he  formed  his  sect.  The 
Gnustic  priuL'iplea  which  ho  taught  are  given 
by  Ironrcus.  According  to  this  heresy  the  world 
was  not  made  by  the  primary  God,  but  by  a 
certain  power  fur  separatod  from  Him^  und  at  a 
distance  from  that  Principality  who  is  supremo 
over  the  universe,  and  ignorant  of  Him  Who  ia 
above  all.  He  represented  Jesua  as  not  having 
been  bom  of  a  virgin,  but  as  being  the  son  of 
J<iseph  and  Mary  according  to  the  ordinary  course 
nf  human  genemtion,  while  Ue  was  yet  neverthe- 
less more  righteous,  prudent,  and  wise  than  other 
men.  Moreover,  that,  after  Hia  baptism,  Christ 
descended  upon  Him  in  the  form  of  a  dove  from 
the  Supremo  Euk-r,  and  then  He  proclaimed 
the  unknown  Father  and  performed  miracles. 
But  that  at  last  Christ  departed  from  Jesus, 
and  then  Jesus  suffered  and  rose  again,  whUe 
Christ  remained  impassable,  inasmuch  as  Ho 
was  a  spiritual  being  [Iren.  adv.  Ilisr.  i.  26]. 
Again,  the  Cerinthians  idlege  that  the  Creator 
was  one,  but  the  Father  of  the  I^rd  another; 
and  that  the  Son  of  the  carpenter'^  was  one,  but 
the  Christ  from  above  another,  who   also    coa- 

'  But  for  tlie  earlier  date  which  some  assign  to  Carpo- 
cnitpft,  &&e  Burton.  Bamj>U>n  hcd.  note  75,  p.  481. 

*  W'nterUad  gives  toa  date  A.D.  00,  V.  p.  184,  e«L 
1823. 

•  "  Fabricatoris, "  osuallv  trsnsUtcd  "Creator,"  but 
th«  translation  "  carp(-nter  in  netvatnry  ;  for  Jr«u6  was 
BRiil  to  Iw  tho  Sun  of  Joseph  and  Mary,  act  ui  £od  rrom 
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tiimeJ  impafisiblo,  di'sr^mling  npon  Jeens  tho 
S'lji  of  the  carpfiiUir,  and  flying  back  again  into 
Ilia  I'leroma ;  that  the  beginning  was  SIuiiohc'Iiw*, 
but  tbat  Logos  wa«  tlie  true  win  of  tha  Only 
Uegotten ;  and  tlmt  tho  croation  of  our  world 
was  not  etTocted  by  the  Supreme  Gwi,  but  by 
SOmo  i>owvr  lying  far  below  Him  and  abut  nir 
fri»m  communion  ivitU  Ihu  Uiinga  uivIsiblQ  and 
invlTablc  \ihi'l.  iii.  1 1]. 

\Vc  have  hcru  Uie  yiiprerae  Being  existing  in 
thfl  Ploroma,  not  named  Bytliua,  but  clearly  tbo 
wihb  idea,  Monogenea,  from  wliom  I^gos,  and 
an  inferior  Domiui^tc.  Thcru  is  no  mention  of 
other  jEonfl.  I'^jiiphaniuH  naiufa  "angels"  as 
givers  of  tho  law  and  prophets  as  well  aa  formors 
of  tho  world  \lhnr.  xxviii.].  Tlicodorct  Ultxir. 
Jah.  ii.  3]  names  "  separat*  powers,"  ond  [v.  4] 
ftscribps  to  Cerinthus  tlie  holding  the  same 
iloctrine  of  angela  as  ISasilides,  of  which  angc<ls 
Iiildabaoth  in  tliu  chiaf.  These  Etatcuients  may 
Tcry  well  bo  true  of  the  later  sect,  Irena^iia  report- 
ing Curiiithus'  own  tenete.  It  wilJ  be  remarked 
that  nothing  is  said  of  au  asserUon  of  the  eter- 
nity of  matter;  but  this  tenet  was  so  closely 
connected  with  the  notion  of  an  inferior  demiur^'o 
tliat  puThops  we  should  not  err  in  ascribing  it  to 
Cerintliiis. 

Epiphanius  relnt«fl  that  the  Corinthians  uaed 
the  Gospel  of  St.  Matthew  (mutilated  indeed) 
on  account  of  its  genealogy,  wliich  proves  (ihey 
aaid)  that  Jesus  was  iMirti  of  Joseph  and  Mary 
[xxviii.  5,  and  xii.  H].     [Kiiiukites.1 

Those  who  denied  the  doctrine  of  a  millemiiim 
■ought  to  discri'dit  tho  doctrine  by  insisting  that 
it  hiid  been  held  by  Cerinthus.  There  is  little 
doubt  tlutt  he  did  hold  the  doctrine,  which  was 
genflmlly  received  liy  the  Jews  and  passed  Into 
the  Juilico-ChriBtian  Church  ;  but  tliat  ho  held 
it  in  the  sensual  form  ascribed  to  him  by  some 
ia  not  likely.  Controversial  misrepresentation 
ia  probably  at  tho  bottom  of  the  charge.  [Ke- 
gording  the  statements  of  Cains  and  Dionysius 
quoted  by  ICnsebiiifl.  B.  E.  iii.  28,  see  Lanlner 
Cre'iih.  ii.  400,  art.  Cuiug,  and  p.  705,  art. 
Ditmysiug;  and  Eouth,  7i/7r>/.  Sac.  ii.  pu  138.  See 
alao  l)icT.  o/TiiKiLOGT,  Millennium.]  Laidner 
acqmts  Cerinthus  of  immorality  [viij.  4U]. 

Tho  sect  did  not  hist  yt^ry  long,  being  merge^d 
in  other  Gncstic  SL-ets ;  but  tlie  time  of  its  di»- 
appearance  as  n  distinct  tiody  is  not  known. 

CHARTJJiUnVli     [TuNKPTorsTcniTjE.] 

CIIAZINZARIANS.  An  Armenian  sect 
mentioned  by  Nicephorus.  Their  name  ia  de- 
rived from  *'  Chaza,"  tlio  Ariu<«)ian  word  for  tho 
Cross.  'I'bo  njcmbers  of  the  sect  are  described 
as  worshippers  of  tlie  cross,  and  hence  are  also 
called  Staundatno  [Niceph.  Wd.  EccL  xviii  541. 
Douiulriua  of  CizyeuB,  wTitiiig  in  tho  sevontii 
century,  speaks  of  the  nxi  as  stUl  existing,  and 
says  that  its  adherents  wore  Nestorians  hi  prin- 
ciple, maintaining  a  dual  TerBonality  in  Chrint 
instead  of  two  Natures  in  ono  Person.     He  also 

th*  Dcmiargff.  Rurtnn  trnnslatM  the  w^rd  "Creator,"* 
but  aitilH  K  iiut«  tliU  Moshcim  ■'  lliinks  Hub  may  nilhiT 
be  taken  for  Joaepb  Uw  cv[ivntcr  "  [Burton«  £ampt<m 
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reconis  that  Ihcy  used  fcrmeuted  brcatl.  and  wina 
unmixed  with  water,  in  celebrating  the  Uolj 
Kucbarii?t.  [Pemetr.  Cizycens.  f/«  Jacobit.  Hear. 
<ic   Chatzltxarifjrum,  in  Bthi.  Max.   Lwjii.   xiL 

814.1 

CfrnJASTS.      [MiLLKSAIlIANS.] 

CHILIONKTIT.'K     [MiLLEN-AiUiKs.] 

CUORKUT/K     [Eu.:niTK8.] 

CHRISTAIlKLPIlLV.NS.  A  small  bat  ar- 
rogiuit  sect  of  rocont  origin  which  owes  it«  rise 
to  a  IL^ptiat  preacher  named  Watts,  and  which 
claims  "  to  be  '  the  sect  everywhere  sjwkca- 
against,'  in  tho  firet  century,  iiaafy  remved,* 
Thrty  adopt  the  name  of  Christadelphians,  or 
"  Christ's  brethren,"  to  distinguish  theuiselvoa 
fr<>m  Cbrifitinn-s  whom  they  consider  as  apostates 
from  the  original  religion  of  Christ.  "Tliey 
style  their  congregations  ecelmas  to  distingtiisli 
thoin  from  the  churches  of  the  apostasy." 
Their  tenets  are  much  the  some  as  those  of 
the  Unitarian  or  Grnehat,  IUptists,  except  that 
they  have  in  addition  a  partiid  acquaintance 
with  and  belief  in  tho  theory  well-known  to 
theologians,  that  tho  soul  becomes  immortaJ  by 
supeniatund  rcgeueratiuii,  and  is  not  so  by 
natural  birth.  They  profess  to  believe  in  "  One 
God,  tbo  Ktcnial  Father,  dwelling  in  heaven,  in 
light  of  glory  inconceivable ;  one  universal  ir- 
radiant  Spirit,  by  which  the  Father  lills  all  and 
knows  all,  and,  when  He  wills,  performs  all ; 
one  Lord  Josaa  Christ,  Son  of  God,  and  bcgolloQ 
by  tho  Spirit  of  tho  Virgin  M«ry,  put  to  death 
for  sin,  raised  froni  the  dt-jKl  for  righteousneBS, 
and  exalted  to  the  heavens  aa  a  Mediator  be- 
tween Goil  and  man ;  man  a  creature  of  the 
ground,  under  sentence  of  death  becauso  of  sin, 
wbieb  is  his  great  enemy — tho  devil ;  deliverance 
from  death  by  resurrection,  and  bodily  glorilica- 
tiou  at  tho  coming  of  Clirist^  and  inheritancu  of 
the  kingdom  of  God,  oCered  to  all  men  on  con- 
dition, [1]  of  believing  the  glad  tidings  of 
Christ's  accomplishment  at  His  first  appearing, 
and  of  Ilis  coming  nanifestation  in  the  eailh  a* 
King  of  Israel  and  Knier  of  the  whole  eartli,  at 
tho  setting  up  of  tho  kingdom  of  God;  [2]  of 
being  immersed  in  water  for  ilis  name;  and  [3] 
of  continuing  in  well-doing  to  llie  end  of  this 
probationary  career." 

Ilie  Cliristailelphians  haro  places  of  raeoling 
in  London.  Ediubut};h,  Dirminghum,  Swansea, 
and  Oystermouth.  Thi^y  have  also  a  growing 
liteniLure,  including  several  periodicals.  Tho 
following  is  a  copy  of  tho  notiee-boanl  on  odd 
of  their  meeting-houses,  and  is  given  as  an  illua- 
tiation  of  tho  mamier  in  wliich  ihcy  invito 
persons  to  join  their  comniunity  : — -"Christ- 
adelphian  Synagtigue,  ITie  Christ^uUdphians 
meet  within  on  Sunday  mornings  at  eleven  o'clock 
for  worship  and  breakuig  of  broad.  On  Sunday 
evenings  at  six  o'clock  lor  proclaiming  the  Truth 
as  it  is  sot  forth  in  the  writings  of  Moaos  and  tbo 
ProphetB,  Christ  and  jlis  Apostles,  in  contradic- 
tion to  the  writings  and  teachings  of  tho  Clergy 
of  the  Church  of  ii*»iiie  and  her  Ijiirlut  Daoghteis 
the  Church  of  England  ami  Pn>t«^taub  Dis- 
aeutera.      On  Tuesduy  and  Tliuiaday  evoiungs 
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at  lialf-past  sovcn  for  rending  and  considera* 
tion  of  tlcrijitunU  siihjt-cts.  To  all  of  vlncli 
the  Public  aro  respectfitliy  invited.  All  scats 
fi«e  aad  no  collections.  'To  tbo  I^iw  and  tu  tlio 
Testimony.  If  tliey  (the  Clergj')  speak  not  ao- 
cordiiiK  to  tliis  Word,  it  is  because  Ibey  have  no 
light  in  theoi*  [Im.  Tiii.  20],"  It  i«  belisvod 
that  the  ChnstBdcl|>hiana  are  an  increasing  sect 
[Thomas'  Vihoare  the  CJiristaiiflphianat  1869. 
Veclaraiion  of  tlm  fir»t  firificifihi  of  the  Orachs 
of  the  Deity,  «J"C  The  Chrudadelphiaju  Kitchio's 
IteK  Life  of  London,  291.1 

CHlhSTLVN  AfiSOCLVTrOiV.  When  a  "ro- 
ligioua  census"  of  Euglaml  and  WnU^  was  biken 
in  the  year  1851,  Uiero  were  eight  couf're- 
galioua  which  returned  thomsfilvfts  under  thia 
deaif^iation,  their  aggtc^'aU)  uuuibar  buin^  given 
by  thflm  at  800.  Nothing  is  kjiown  of  their 
principles,  aud  the  name  does  not  now  appe.ir  on 
the  lieijistrar-G  en  end's  list  of  places  rvyii»lere*l 
for  public  worship. 

CURI.STIAK  CREXnKKN.  Snme  TTnitor- 
inji  Socialitis  in  lAncashire  and  Yorkshire  are 
accuatumod  to  call  tbem^elTt^  by  tliia  title,  but 
they  are  not  distiuguisUnblo  from  the  sect 
onliwirily  known  n»  Unitariiitifl  [Relig.  of  the 
Wvrbi.  \\  33y,  ed.  1M7()]. 

CIIlil.STlA:N  COXNEXIOX.  A  sect  which 
originated  in  tho  beginning  of  this  century  in  the 
United  States  by  the  union  of  secedera  from 
oihor  sects — chie^y  the  liaplists,  Methodists,  and 
Presbyterians — who  professed  to  have  no  earthly 
leaders  and  no  inspirod  creed,  but  to  bo  guided 
entirely  by  individual  int<r]irctntion  of  Holy 
Scripliiro.  They  an*  oxantty  analogftua  to  tho 
CnnisTO  SAonmi  in  thoory,  but  are  practically 
undistingnisbahle  from  the  great  body  of  Indk- 
rssDESTD  or  "  Congregational ibIs." 

CURISTtAN  UlSCII'LKS.  An  insignificant 
sect  of  recent  origin,  hiiTing  for  its  Icarfor  an 
uneducated  herb  doctur  at  Waketield  of  the 
Dame  of  Uotlgson.  It  claims  to  bo  part  of  tho 
AmeTiam  sect  of  CAMpnKi,UTEs.  The  sftct  has 
one  placo  of  nicc^ting  only,  whicli  is  called  Uiu 
"(.;hri.«!tian  Cbnrch,"  in  Queen  Street,  "Wakefieltl. 

CHRISTIAN  KUASnKS.     [Hicbewtiw.] 

(:iUiI8TLAN  ISRAELITES.  A  sect  founded 
a  few  years  ago  at  AVakofiehl  by  a  foHower  of 
Joanna  SouUicoto  named  John  Wroe,  who  died 
whilo  on  a  visit  to  Auatrolia  iu  tho  year  18G3. 
At  the  time  of  the  religions  ct-nsus  of  1851  tliey 
bad  thre«  places  of  niL>vting  in  England,  and  pi-o- 
fcsaed  to  number  alwut  1000  nipmbere,  but  KiO 
only  ia  thu  numl>er  given  as  attending  the  chapels 
on  the  enumeration  Sunday.  "VVroo  pi'etcndcd 
to  be  possessed  of  a  prophetic  gift,  and  taught 
that  thfl  Second  Advent  was  immoiliately  at 
hand,  when  Gmi's  promises  of  rcwtoraUon  to  Israel 
would  be  fultilU-d.  To  tliia  end  it  was  neccasary 
tliat  them  Hhould  be  a  great  ingathering  of 
Israel,  that  is  of  the  lost  tribes,  which  was  to 
tike  pbire  under  Ibo  h-ndership  of  tlio  Christian 
Ismelites,  Divinely  inspin'd  for  tho  work.  Tho 
BPCt  has  a  larger  body  of  adherents  in  Austmlin 
than  in  England,  and  iiK-mbcrsof  it-there  pretend 
to  perform  miiaclis.  Wrob's  succesdors  in  Aus- 
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tnlia  are,  however,  charged  with  imposture  and 
profligacy  of  uo  ordinary  diameter,  and  tho  sect, 
such  as  it  is,  has  assumed  a  var^-  antichristJan 
character. 

CHIilSTIAKS.  A  number  of  obscure  local 
sects  in  England  and  Wales  distinguish  them- 
selvca  by  tho  eiwciul  nanjo  of  "  Clirietiana,"  as 
if  Christianity  was  peculiar  to  thani.  In  tlio 
census  of  1851  thoro  were  returned  9G  places  uf 
worshi])  btdunging  to  scLrttirians  8<j  designatoiL 
Others  to  i\\o  liuniber  of  2*5  wero  appropriated  to 
I'"ree-Go8pel  Christians,  Freetliinking  Christians, 
New  Ciu-istiana,  Original  Ohristiims,  Primitive 
Christians,  l^rotestant  Christiana,  and  United 
ChriiitianB.  Some  of  these  sects  stlU  appioor  ou 
the  llp!gistrar-(}<!neral'ji  list  of  licensed  chapols. 
CHRISTIANS  OF  ST.  JOHN.  [Sadia.ns.] 
CHRISTOLYTJi  [Xpwros  At^w].  Herotics  of 
this  name  are  mentioned  by  St.  John  of  Da- 
tnuMsua  and  by  Nicetas  Choniates,  as  belonging 
to  the  sixth  contnry.  Their  name  is  derived 
from  their  distinguiBhing  tenet  tliat  the  Divine 
Nature  of  Christ  wjia  sepamtc-il  from  His  Hciman 
Nature  when  Ilia  latter  descended  into  hell,  and 
Itiat  only  his  Divine  Naturo  ascended  into 
heaven.  [Nicetaa,  JTiemur.  orthod.  fUl.  iv.  41.] 
CHRISTO  SACRUM.  A  society  for  tho 
union  of  all  Christiana  who  professed  belief  iu 
UiQ  Diviuo  Nature  of  our  Ltird,  and  in  the  re- 
demption of  the  world  by  Ilia  Passion,  which  was 
founded  by  Jacob  Hcndnck,  a  bnrgouiaetor  of 
Deia  in  Holland  [a.d.  1797-1801],  They  mot 
everj'  Sumiay  for  mloration  of  tho  greatness  of 
God  as  mauifctitiKl  in  His  works  of  creation,  and 
every  t'riday  to  study  the  principles  of  revealed 
religion.  It  numbert-d  at  one  time  two  or  three 
thousand  racmbfru,  but  sonn  became  extinct. 
CHRISTS,  FALSE  [Fai^sb  Cheusts.] 
CHUBB.  One  of  the  leading  sceptics  of  the 
la-st  centnry  [a.d.  I(i79-I747].  He  was  a  self- 
odncitiHl  man,  and  followed  the  Imde  of  a  taUuw- 
chandler,  but  was  a  most  volummous  writer  of 
Duiatical  pamphlet*,  and  carried  consi^leiable 
weight  with  the  infidels  of  bis  own  and  the  suc- 
ceeding generation.  He  denied  the  Divinity  of 
our  Lord,  tho  trnth  of  Scripture  raimcles,  the 
doctrine  of  viciirioua  suffering  and  intercession, 
the  inspiration  of  Scripture,  tho  future  judgment 
and  everlasting  punishment.  He  was  a  great 
promoter  of  inGdelity  among  the  middle  classes. 
[SnFiPTicfl.  I)ioT.  o/TnEou,  Deism.] 
CIRCUITORES.  [CmcuMOKLLioNS.] 
CUiCUMCELLIONS,  CIRCELLIONS.  or 
CIRCUITOKES.  An  extremely  fanatical  sec- 
tir>n  of  the  DonatistB,  whose  rise  Jias  somotimea 
been  placrnl  as  early  as  a.d.  317,  but  more 
genemlly  a'lwnt  twenty-five  y^ara  later  [Tille- 
wont,  Mt'-m.  \'\.  p.  '.Hi],  TJiey  consisted  mainly 
of  the  poorer  iuhabitants  of  North  Africa,  who 
gained  their  livelihood,  as  well  as  their  name 
from  their  predatory  and  vagrant  habit*  ("cirenm 
cellaa"),  living  from  h.ind  to  mouth,  obtaining  food 
by  heggijig,  or,  if  that  failed,  by  violence,  from 
the  variuHs  hamlets  or  houses  which  l.iy  in  their 
way.  In  later  times,  as  the  controversy  between 
tho  Catholics  and  the  Donati&te  assumed  mora 
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nnd  more  the  character  of  a  civil  war,  thoy  formed 
the  soldiery,  or  niUicr  lie  volunt^^r  or  militia 
bands  of  the  Inttcr,  and  under  the  sanction  of  a 
religious  cause  committed  every  form  of  outiags; 
w  that  tliey  btcamo  notorious  for  their  law- 
leeaoess.  Sallying  forth  under  two  lenders  namod 
Faser  end  Axid  (or  Faserua  and  Maxidue),  and 
ssauraitig  as  their  watchword  the  motto  "  Deo 
Laudes"  [St  Aug.  contra  litlerag  Peiiliam,  ii. 
146],  they  everywhere  took  the  part  of  debtors 
ngainst  their  creditors,  and  of  alaves  against  their 
masters.  Their  cruel  bubils  are  shewn  by  the 
feel  that  every  member  of  these  lawless  handfl 
was  armed  witli  a  club,  which  was  called  an 
"  Isrocl,"  in  allusion  to  the  staiTs  which  the  Jews 
heJd  in  their  hands  when  they  ate  the  Paschal 
lamb ;  and  tbut,  besidus  this  babituol  use  of  the 
I'Inb,  otlier  modes  of  injuring  their  opponents 
were  by  degrees  resorted  to,  it  being  a  common 
practice  with  thorn  in  later  days  [c  a.d.  405]  to 
put  out  the  eyes  of  their  prisoners  with  lime  and 
WEit4.>r.  Their  fanaticism  was  of  the  most  cxtteme 
typo,  for  the  forma  of  violent  death  which  they 
imposed  on  othcm  were  courted  by  many  of 
the  Circumcel lions  themseK-ea.  They  sought  an 
imaginary  martyrdom  by  suicide,  rushing  into 
the  fire,  hurling  themselves  headlong  from  preci* 
pices,  cempollijig  tliosu  whom  they  met  to  kill 
them,  or  to  expect  their  own  <leatb  as  the  penalty 
for  refusing  to  comply  with  the  strange  request. 
Their  character  is  tluis  summed  up  by  St,  Augus- 
tine, their  contemporary  as  Bishop  of  Hippo: 
"They  are  a  class  of  persons  idly  abstaining  from 
all  useful  employraentSj  most  cruel  in  putting 
others  to  death,  and  yet  with  a  fanatical  coa- 
tempt  of  their  own  lives ;  ranging  up  and  down 
the  country,  and,  for  the  sake  of  food,  surrounding 
the  honses  (cellas)  of  the  villagers,  whence  they 
have  obtained  tbe  name  of  Circumcellions"  [Aug. 
c(mlr,  Gmiflent.  Dimatist.  Epivc.  I.  i.  3SJ.  A 
liistory  of  the  suppression  and  Hnal  extinction  of 
the  Circumcellions  would  be  merely  a  repetition 
of  the  account  of  the  Donatist  schism,  of  which 
they  formed  so  important  a  feature.  The  change 
from  the  mild  policy  of  Coimtanliiio  the  Greiit 

[A.D.  324-337]  to  the  harsh  measures  of  ilonorius 
i.D.  39!>-42r>]  was  undoubtedly  caused  by  their 
excesses.  When  they  demolished  a  church  which 
the  first  named  emperor  had  erected  at  Ctm- 
stantinn,  he  contented  himself  with  ordering  it  to 
be  rebuilt  at  his  own  cxiiense,  without  exacting 
any  penalty  from  the  purjtetrators  of  the  mischief 
Under  his  sacceasor  Constans,  commissionera 
were  sent  to  Africa,  Ursacius  and  Lconlius  [a.d. 
340],  Count  Gregory  [a.d.  347],  Macarius,  and 
Pamus  [a.d.  348],  who  attcmpteJ  a  reconciliation 
by  a  distribution  of  alms  and  presents  before  re- 
sorting to  harsher  measures;.  It  was  not  till  the 
fifth  century,  after  a  decision  sdvcrec  to  Doriatisra 
had  been  pronounced  by  the  imperial  legate 
Marcellinus  at  iLo  Conference  at  Carthage  [a-B. 
411],  that  the  severe  laws  of  Waishmont,  con- 
fiscation, and  fine,  were  permitted  to  be  put  in 
force  with  their  full  severity  by  Honorius.  ITio 
Circumcellions  did  not  become  totally  extinct  till 
the  close  of  tho  same  ceutury^  and  in  a.d.  429 
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they  were  sufficiently  numerous  to  be  of  conaiJer- 
ablo  assistance  to  Genaeric,  king  of  the  Vandals, 
in  his  desolating  expeditions  through  Africa. 
[Tillemout's  Jl/cwrof'rw,  vi.  147-105.  Aug.  Opera, 
Paris  ed,  1694,  vol.  ix.  ponsiin.     Dokatists.] 

The  name  of  Circumcellions  is  also  given  to 
ft  religious  body  which  existed  in  Germany  in 
the  thirteentli  century.  Politically  they  wera 
ndherenta  of  Frederick  II.  [a.d.  1210-1250],  and 
were  condemned  by  Pope  Innocent  IV.  at  Lyons 
[A.n.  1244],  at  the  same  time  that  this  emperor 
was  excommunicated,  llut  their  religious  viows 
alono  were  sufficiently  ecccntrio  to  have  merited 
the  senttiQce.  Tht-y  taught:  [I]  that  the  Pope 
was  a  heretic  ;  [2]  thiit  all  hishoiis  wt>re  guilty  of 
aimony ;  [3]  that  no  priest  in  mortal  sin  could 
validly  aommistcr  the  sacraments ;  and  [4]  amid 
a  general  abuso  of  all  church  teachers  and 
oOicere,  asserted  that  Frederick  IT.  and  Conrad 
ought  to  be  commemorated  instejul  of  the  Poj»a. 

ClUCUMCISL    [PAHAQiAua.] 

CLANCULARS.  An  obscure  sect  of  the 
Anabaptists  in  the  sixteenth  century,  who  also 
called  themselves  "  Fratrta  liortensca"  because 
they  were  accustomed  to  meet  in  ganlens.  Their 
principles  were  similar  to  those  of  tho  Quakers, 
consulting  chiefly  in  tlie  repudiation  of  outward 
means  of  grace,  and  in  tlm  assevcmlion  of  an 
inward  spirit  which  euperseiled  them. 

CLAUDIAN ISTS.  A  sect  of  Donatists  whom 
Primian,  the  successor  of  Parmenian  in  the  see  of 
Carthage,  received  iuto  communion  [c.  a.d.  3SI1. 
I'hey  are  mentioned  in  Tillemont's  Menioiree,  n. 
art.  61. 

CLAUDIUS.  A  heretio  of  this  name  ia 
mcntionod  by  Epiphaniua.  Speaking  of  those 
who  denied  the  iJivine  Kature  and  the  Miraeid- 
eus  Conception  of  our  Lord,  he  says,  *' Hence 
Ccrinthus  and  Ebion  held  Him  to  be  a  mere  man, 
as  did  Merinthus,  and  Cleobius,  or  Cleobulns,  and 
Claudius,  and  llemos,  ond  Hcrmogcnw"  [ii^piph. 
Hair.  li.  6].  Ko  other  notice  of  Claudius  appears 
in  ecclesiastical  writers. 

CLEMENS  SCOTUS  was  an  Irish  bishop 
accused  of  heresy  by  St  Bonifaco  Winfred,  at 
tho  second  Komau  Council,  in  a.c.  745,  along 
with  the  more  celebrated  Adalbert.  He  was  no 
doubt  one  of  those  dioceseless  bishops  of  the 
ancient  Church  of  Ireland  who  passed  over  in 
numbers  to  tho  Continent  These  were  always 
regarded  with  dislike  by  Homo,  which  every- 
where cstablifihod  diocesan  Episcropacy.  We 
know  nothing  of  the  career  of  Clemens,  except 
from  the  letter  of  Uoniface  to  Pope  Zschariae, 
which  contains  his  accusation.  According  to 
this,  ho  was  entirely  freo  from  the  fanatical  self*, 
exaltation  imputed  to  Adalbert,  and  far  less 
likely  to  attract  the  eyes  of  the  multitude.  He 
was  accused  of  denying  the  authority  of  the 
canons  of  councils,  and  of  the  writings  of  St 
Jerome,  Augustine,  and  Gregory,  the  Fathers 
who  were  regarled  with  the  greatest  tevorenco  in 
the  "Western  Church.  It  was  also  laid  to  his 
charge  that  though  ho  had  two  sons  "in  oilulterio 
natos,"  ho  asserted  that  ho  might  still  continue 
in  the  state  of  a  Christian  bishop.     This  caa 
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hanily  meaa  anything  but  th&t  in.  the  oyc$ 
of  Uonifuco  Uio  mania^  of  Clemeua  was  an 
adulterous  connection,  as  that  of  any  bishop 
would  have  been.  It  ia  woU  known  timt  them 
was  no  rulo  of  clerical  oclibiicy  in  the  Irish 
Chatch.  IJoniface  accuses  him  sti]!  further  ol' 
bringing  iu  Judaism,  by  muinUiiDiug  thai  it  was 
law^  for  a  Christian  man  to  marry  his  brothur's 
vidow.  As  however  the  Mosaic  taw  only  allowi>d 
ttiis  in  caso  of  a  man  dying  without  children,  it 
follows  either  that  Clamons  went  far  beyond  tho 
Mosaic  law,  or  elsa  that  the  accusation  against 
him  was  very  loose  and  gvucnd.  The  last  thing 
oltegetl  i^^ainst  him  was  that  ha  said  that  Christ 
in  the  descent  into  hell  set  free  all,  believers  and 
unbelievere  alike ;  and  that  he  uttered  "  many 
other  horrihla"  opinions  conceruing  Divine  pre- 
dcstinution. 

For  these  horaiiea  Boniface,  who  had  already 
in  the  Synod  of  Soissons,  in  the  year  744,  caused 
Clemens  to  be  condemned,  and  silenced,  now- 
demanded  from  the  Pope  and  Council  of  Kome 
that  Uo  should  be  impnsuiied  fur  life.  Indeed 
he  seems  to  have  alrew^ly  put  him  in  prison,  and 
at  this  time  to  have  simply  demanded  the  Pope's 
sanction  of  what  he  had  dona  A  severer 
sentence  was  passed  by  the  Council  upon  Clemens 
than  npon  his  fellow-sutferer  Adalbert  Ho  was 
stripped  of  his  sacerdotal  ofHce,  and  laid  under  an 
anathema  (ab  omoi  saccitlotali  uflicio  sit  nudatus 
et  anathematis  vinculo  obligatiin].  lliis  sentence 
cannot  be  termed  a  just  one,  since  no  evidence 
was  given  against  the  nocnsod,  as  there  was  in 
the  cose  of  Adalbert,  nor  was  he  beard  in  his 
own  defence.  But  it  was  a  milder  one  than 
Bonifiue  had  demandeil,  and  gave  no  warrant  for 
the  imprisonment  of  Clemens.  Ho  remained  in 
prison  nevortboleas ;  and  in  the  yeur  747  tlia 
mild  and  just  Pope  Zacharias  vatnty  interfered 
to  procure  a  more  equitable  examination  of  his 
cue,  and  that  of  Adidbert  Of  the  ultimate  fate 
of  Clemens  we  know  nothing.     [Adalbert ines.] 

CLEMENTINES.  A  name  given  to  the  ad- 
berents  or  followers  of  CIiKmi^vs  Sooxtis. 

CLEOBIANS.  A  very  early  sect  of  this  name 
is  mentioned  by  Ilcgesippus,  who  says  they 
were  one  of  the  seven  Jewish  sects,  the  Simonians, 
the  Cleobtans,  the  Dusiilheans,  &c.  [Euseb.  Hist. 
Ecel.  iv.  221.  Thewloret  names  them  ia  a  similar 
connection  [Theodor.  limr.  fab.  i.  1],  Both  these 
autliors  also  assigned,  their  origin  to  Cloubius,  a 
contemporary  of  Simon  Magus  and  Menander. 
"With  their  testimony  agrees  that  of  the  longer 
IgiiAtl'UQ  Epistle  to  the  Trallians,  in  'which  we 
read,  "Avoid  the  branches  which  spring  from  the 
Devil,  Simon  Lis  fitst  begotten  son,  and  Me- 
iisnder  and  Basilides;  .  .  .  avoid  the  impure 
Nicolaitanee;  .  .  .  avoid  also  the  children  of 
the  Evil  One,  Theodotiis  and  CiRobulns"  [fgnat. 
ad  Trail.  1 1].  Tlie  Apostolical  Constitutions  go  a 
little  more  into  detail,  ranking  tho  Apostles  say, 
"  But  when  we  went  forth  among  the  Gentiles  to 
preach  the  word  of  life,  then  the  Devil  wrought 
in  the  people  to  send  after  ns  false  apostles  to 
the  corrupting  of  the  word  ;  and  they  eout  forth 
Cleobins,  and  joined  lum  with  Simon,  and  thceo 
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became  disciples  to  one  Dositheus,  whom  despis- 
ing, they  deposed  from  the  chief  place"  \Ci>mtit. 
Apfjst.  vi.  8J.  Arthbishop  Ussher  further  men- 
tions, in  hia  coraraeiitary  on  the  Epistles  of 
Ignatius,  an  apocryphal  letter  of  the  Corinthian 
Church  to  SL  Paul,  in  which  they  tell  him  that 
Bimon  and  Cleohius  had  been  spreading  their 
dangerous  doctrines  at  Corinth,  teaching  that  the 
prophets  were  not  to  be  read,  thst  Cjud  was  not 
omnitiotent,  and  denying  tho  resurrection  of  tho 
dead.  Beyond  tlicsc  vague  notices  nothing  au- 
thentic  is  known  of  the  Cleobiana,  who  probably 
retained  the  name  of  their  founder  only  for  a 
short  tiiuo,  and  then  became  lost  in  one  of  the 
larger  Gnostic  family  of  heresies. 

CLEOMENES.     [NoisTUKS.] 

CLEinCL  ACEPliALL  A  tenn  used  to  de- 
signate those  clergy  who  were  ordained  without 
cure  of  souls,  by  "absolute  ordinations"  as  they 
were  called,  and  who  generally  obtained  their 
orders  by  paying  for  them,  that  is  by  simony. 
In  the  year  853  tho  Council  of  Pavia  passed.  it« 
18th  and  23rd  Canons  against  them,  from  which 
it  appears  that  tliuy  were  mostly  chaplains  to 
noblemen,  that  they  produced  much  scandal  in 
tho  Church,  and  that  they  disseminated  many 
errors.     [Harduin,  ConcU.  v.  98.] 

COCClilANS.  A  Bchuol  of  theologians  which 
arose  in  the  University  of  I^eyden  in  tho  seven- 
teenth century,  under  the  leadership  of  John 
Koch,  or  Cocceius,  Professor  of  Theology  there. 
Cocceius  was  strongly  opposed  to  the  mode  of 
interpreting  tlio  Scriptures  which  was  adopted 
hy  Calvin  and  Grntius,  viewing  with  special  dis- 
like the  rationalistic  tone  of  tho  latter,  which 
regarded  the  Old  Testament  as  a  mere  collection. 
of  nationiU.  history  and  poetry.  Cocceius  main- 
tained thiit  there  is  u  strict  unity  between  tho 
GUI  and  the  New  Testament,  that  a  proper  inter- 
prcUtiou  of  the  former  makes  it  full  of  ovan- 
getioat  revelations,  and  that  the  fulness  of  the 
Divine  Word  is  such  that  its  language  must  boar 
many  meanings,  suited  to  many  times  and  per- 
sons. It  became  a  common  saying  that  Cocceius 
8.1W  Christ  everywhere  in  the  Old  Testament,  but 
that  Grotius  saw  him  nowhere ;  a  saying  which 
shows  how  largely  the  former  must  have  in- 
fluenced the  recoil  from  that  dry  litcrolness  of 
mere  scholarship  which  characterized  so  many 
of  the  Lutheran,  and  Calvinist  writers  of  the 
weveuteouth  century.  Tlio  commentaries  of  Coc^ 
ceiua  on  Holy  Scripture  were  printoil  at  Amster- 
dam in  A.D.  1701  in  ten  folio  volumes. 

CODDIANL  A  local  name  of  the  Gnostics. 
Kpiphanius  thinks  that  they  wore  so  called  from 
the  Syriac  word  Codda,  which  signifies  a  dainty 
side^iish  [Trapo^i't],  and  that  it  refers  to  the 
Unostic  pcculiaritios  respecting  food,  especially 
their  habit  of  feeding  apart  from  others  lest 
they  should  be  polluted  with  "unclean"  meatA. 
[Epiph.  //(IT.  xxvi.  3.] 

CCELICOL.^  A  satirical  name  bestowed 
upon  the  Jews  by  the  Romans  in  the  later  days 
of  the  Empire.  Tacitus  mentions  with  aston- 
iehmuut  the  fuct  that  tliey  bud  no  images  in 
their  cities,  and  not  even  inside  their  temples. 


Cogkrs 

[Hist.  T.  61.     JuTenol  dcecribea  them  as  persons 
who 

**yil  pTKter  Bobes  ft  call  aumcn  Bdoraat." 

[Sat  xiv.  07.1     According  to  another  satiiist  Iho 
Jaw  is  one  who 

"£t  c<tli  nimnuis  advoc«t  auricolu." 

fPetroniiw,  Fr.  p.  G83,  U.]  These  taunts  may 
hava  reference  to  tbo  pure  monothoistic  worship 
of  the  Jews,  and  to  the  narrative  of  the  cloud  in 
the  wililemese  and  on  Mount  Sinai  [£xo(L  xir. 
.  xix.]  ;  but  they  may  al«o  be  justilied  by  a  relniwo 
of  the  Jews  into  thoas  idoktrons  habits  which 
led  them  in  old  times  to  make  moltt.-n  iuiagvs 
and  a  grove,  and  to  worship  /ill  the  host  of 
heaven,  and  to  aerre  Baal  [2  Kings  xrii.  16], 
Some  auch  tendency  is  supposed  to  bo  condemned 
by  St.  Paul  in  his  refercnca  to  "the  worehipping 
of  angels"  [Jerome,  iu  Col.  ii.  IS]. 

[2.]  The  name  ia  aiiplieil  to  certain  heretics 
who,  early  in  the  fifth  century,  partially  rt'lniwed 
iuto  Jadfusm,  practising  circumcision  as  well  as 
liantism,  rejecting  the  Christian  doctrine  of  tho 
Trinity,  and,  acconliiiK  to  the  monotheistic  prin- 
ciples of  the  Jews,  worehij^ping  only  the  God 
of  heaven.  This  is  probably  tbo  true  meaning 
of  their  designation  of  "  tVi;ltcol.T,"  Sianda'a 
idea  that  they  rendered  idulatruua  homage  to  the 
moon  and  the  stars,  or  to  a  certuin  image  sup- 
posed to  luLVc  fallen  from  heaven  and  enacted  at 
Cartbagi*,  being  fouuJed  on  a  misiuterpretation. 
'J'hey  are  specified  for  condemnation  in  three 
distinct  laws  in  tho  Thcodoaian  Code  [lib. 
xvi.  tit.  5,  tie  Jloent.  Itg.  43,  44,  and  tit.  8, 
]sg.  19];  in  wlitch  they  are  ranked  with  tlie 
Donatists,  Maiiicha-ans,  and  other  sectarians,  are 
orrlered  to  n'tiirn  to  tho  C'hurch  within  a  ycAt 
under  pain  of  having  their  conventicles  forfeited, 
and  all  the  laws  ngninst  heretics  put  iu  force 
against  them.  They  oro  dcscnbed  as  a  new  and 
aiulaciuus  sect  of  Jews,  whoso  doctrines  are  an 
nnbeartl  of  superstition,  and  who  dnro  like  tho 
Donatists  to  rebaptize  all  converts  Irom  without, 
a  fact  which  is  corroborated  by  St.  Augustine. 
[Kp.  16;i,  tut  Jdfusium,  p.  284,  Bingham,  Attffq. 
p.  O^iO.  Baron.  Annai.  ad  anit.  60,  vol.  i.  p. 
(305.1 

COGLERS.  A  sect  of  teetotAllors  having 
their  origin  at  Kirdfonl  in  Sussex,  and  also 
known  as  "  Copiers."  A  man  named  Sii^ood 
was  the  liret  t»;acher  nf  the  sect^  the  chief  charac- 
teristic of  whicli  is  Antinomianism,  its  werohers 
considering  themselves  (but  not  tving  so  con- 
sidered by  their  neighbours)  to  bo  incapable  of 
committing  sin.  They  are  said  to  have  a  "  Book 
of  Cople,"  iu  imitation  probably  of  the  Mor- 
monites. 

COLENSO      GONTR0\^EESY.        [Bboad 

CHtmCHUtCK.] 

COLLEGIANTS.  A  Dutch  sect  of  an  eclectic 
cliaracter  founded  in  a.d.  1C19  by  three  brothers 
nameil  John  James,  Hadrian,  and  Gisbert  van 
der  Kodde,  as  a  refuge  from  the  bitterness  of  the 
Colvinist  and  Arminimi  controveraiea  of  the  dav. 
Tho  name  is  derived  frdm  tho  custom  which  they 
hid  of  colling  their  communities  **  Colleges,"  iu 
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which  they  were  followed  by  Spener  and  the 
Pietists  of  Germany. 

Tlu^  CoUegiants'  tirst  placo  of  meeting  wu  ati 
the  village  of  Wannaud,  the  residence  of  one  of 
the  brothoni,  but  they  shortly  established  their 
headquarters  at  Uheinberg,  near  Leyden,  aud 
were  hence  colled  also  "  Kheinbergers."  They 
rapidly  increased  in  numbers,  and  at  the  present 
time  they  still  form  a  considerable  body  in 
Holland  aud  Hanover. 

Their  principle  irom  the  beginning  has  been  to 
admit  all  persons  to  their  society  who  are  willing 
to  ackuowludge  th'uir  belief  iu  the  Bible  as  inspired 
•Scripture,  and  to  take  it  as  tliu  guide  for  Christian 
life  ;  hut  no  confession  of  faith  is  nsed,  and  tho 
widest  diversity  of  opuiion  is  {Mnuitted.  Their 
form  of  worship  consists  of  prayer  meetings  held 
on  Sundays  and  Wednesdays,  at  which  any  mon 
of  the  community  m»y  pray  and  expound  the 
Scriptures ;  but  there  is  no  regular  organization 
i>f  a  ministry  among  tliem.  They  recognise  tiu 
necessity  of  baptism,  which  they  aiiministor  by 
immersion,  and  twice  a  year  tliey  have  sacra- 
mental meetings  extending  over  several  days, 
similar  to  those  of  the  Scotch  Presbyterians. 

At  tho  end  of  tho  sevcntocnth  century  the 
opinions  of  Spinoza  had  obtained  a  strong  hold 
upon  the  CyllcKiunte,  and  uausod  a  temporary 
ilivision  of  tlieir  members  into  two  parties,  with 
separate  places  of  meeting.  Tho  leader  of  the 
Spinoziet  party  was  John  Bredenburg,  a  mer- 
chant of  Kottcrdam,  and  he  was  opposed  by  a  Iwok- 
seller  of  Amsterdam,  named  Francis  Coupcr,  who 
attained  some  eminence  by  a  work  which  hs 
wrote  against  Bredenburg  under  the  title  Artawx 
Atheimni  fktecta.  Ho  was  also  the  publiaher  of 
the  BihliatfiKca  /''rati-um  Polonoriim  nen  Vnittii-i- 
orum.  Tlie  two  parties  were  reunited  on  the 
ileath  of  these  two  controversialists^  and  attracted 
many  to  their  society  from  other  sects  during  tho 
last  eentury.     [Picart'a  lid.  Ccrem.  vL  ed-  1737.1 

COLLUCLAJ*  [STS.  This  name  was  asavimoa 
by  Ariua  and  by  Eusebius  of  Nicomedia  [Thooil. 
Ilivt.  Eecl.  i.  5]  to  sigiufy  that  they  were  in 
doctrinal  agreement  with  the  martjTed  Luciau, 
bishop  of  Autioch.  There  is,  however,  no  evidence 
that  St.  Lucian  really  countenanced  Arion  mi^ 
belief.     FLuci  an  ists.] 

COLLYRIBIANS.  An  obscure  sect  of  fe- 
male heretics  wlio  lived  towards  the  close  of  tho 
fourth  century.  They  idolized  the  BloMed 
Virgin  Mary  as  a  goddess,  offering  little  cakes  in 
her  honour,  and  tJmir  name  is  dorivod  from  ttiis 
feature  iu  their  worahip.  The  Greek  KoXAvpa, 
or  KoXki^pi-i,  appears  to  havo  been  a  round  cake. 
The  word  does  not  occur  in  classical  Greek,  but 
it  is  used  in  tho  Septuagint,  KoXAv^tSa  dl/irof, 
*'  to  every  one  a  cako  of  bread  "  [2  Sam.  vi.  19]  : 
the  Vulgate  having,  in  this  passage,  "coDyridani 
pants  uuam."  The  Greek  o-c/itSaAif,  at  Lev.  vii. 
12,  and  i5|vros,  I>ev.  viii.  26,  are  also  rendered  bjr 
"coll}Tida"  in  the  Vulgate.  The  ordinary  shape 
is  said  to  have  resembled  tho  boss  of  a  shield,  and 
the  name  liecamo  applied  to  a  fashion  of  dressing 
the  hair  by  Koman  Indies,  "oi\jiui  fonnio  cum 
cssout  ficulonun  umbilici  \  et  Buggefltna  comarum^ 
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nntronifl  Komanis  in  ii«u,  hie  quoque  nomen  id 
atlejitus  est"  [Hoffman'B  Le^iam,  a.  v.  C<jUijra\. 

Almost  oiir  vliole  information  on  the  subject 
of  this  heresy  is  dcrivoil  from  a  iiutice  in  Kpi- 
pluinius  [//(W.  78,  ode.  Anti\Iir4/mananit/j4i\,  and 
a  tretti*  by  him  against  them  [Ilcrr.  7D].  In 
the  fonnei  posen^o  he  epcuks  of  the  dishonour 
oaat  upon  the  lilossed  Virgin  by  tho  Autidico- 
niarianites  naturally  producing  a  rouotion,  which 
t«ok  the  form  of  honour  to  excess.  Some  women 
iu  Araliio,  having  giina  thither  from  Thraco,  intro- 
duced this  new  fashion  (toCto  ye  to  Ktvo^nav^na 

Tii-tt  (iriTcXciv),  and  EpiphanioB  cites  in  illustra- 
tion of  fiucli  a  pmclico  two  cases  iu  which  women 
had  divine  rights  paid  to  them  inat^id  of  hon- 
ourahle  commemoration.  At  Sicimi,  oftorwurdt^ 
Keapolis,  there  wore  some  ceremcmies  in  honour  of 
a  maiden  (e»'s  ovofia.  t^%  Kitptf^),  derived  from  the 
memory  of  Jcphthali'^dauglilur,  of  whom  it  is  said 
in  Uieaocred  narrative  that  a  memorial  cel«bmtion 
df  her  death  was  inetituted  by  the  daughters  of 
Israel  [Jndg.  xi.  40],  The  Egyptians  also  paid  an 
unfit  honour  (wrip  to  Slav  Ti^ijcravris  Ai-yi'imoi 
tunX  0<ov)  to  lltermutis,  tlie  daughter  of  Pharaoh 
who  brought  up  Moses.  In  his  book  directed 
Bpocially  against  the  Collyridians,  Kpiphanius 
repeats  what  was  said  before  about  this  heresy 
beiDg  a  sort  of  reaction.  It  is  an  instance,  he  says, 
of  extremes  meeting,  /(rtic^'irrp-ts  Un'mjrfi.  For 
'th*  beraBics  in  defect  and  in  excess  are  equally 
'Doxioilfl  (un^  yap  er  dfi^urcpais  raiTots  rnn's 
alpkrttriv  i;  fiXafirj-  ruv  fiiv  KaT€iT€\t(6vTCi>v 
T^v  ayiav  TJapOivui',  Ttli'  Ei  wdXiv  inrip  to  Siov 

The  Collyridians  existed,  as  has  licen  said, 
chiefly  in  Arabia.  Tho  m:dn  feature  in  tlifir 
rites  is  thus  dn8cril»od.  8ome  women  used  to 
decorate  a  four-cornered  chariot  board  {5i<f>pov 
TtTpdynrov),  and  spread  a  linen  cloth  thereupon, 
and  on  this  they  placed  bread  ])reviouAly  pre- 
pared, and  offered  it  in  tho  namo  of  tlie  Virgin. 

i  Tlwy  all  in  the  end  partook  of  tie  bread  thus 
offered.  These  ceremonies  took  place  once  only 
in  ttie  year.  It  is  conjecUued  with  great  pro- 
bability that  the  women  who  practieeil  these 
rites  were  simple  persons,  with  considerable 
heathenism   lunoug   them  ;  that  Uicy  Imd  been 

[attached  to  some  such  fcirm  of  worship  which 
was  cuatoniary  among  pagans;  and  that  ou  em- 
bracing Ohrietiaiiity  they  had  adapted  the  old 
ritual  into  the  new  worship.  The  heathen,  it  is 
known,  offered  cakes  of  some  surt  tu  the  goddess 
VenoB  and  to  A^larte.  (M(»;heim,  ed.  Murdock 
and  Soames,  i.  410,  note;  where  the  annotator 

fmggesta  that  Mosheim  was  thinking  of  that 
reiy  remarkable  passage  in  Jer.  viii.  18.     Eefer- 

leceee  are  also  made  to  Walch,  lludorie  d*^ 
Keitereien,  iii.  577,  &c ;  and  Tillemon^  Mcmoiren, 
xii.  83.] 

Tho  oonfctation  in  Epiphanius  is  directed 
Bgatnat  two  errora  of  the  heresy.  [1]  The  offer- 
ixig  to  the  BI«<.<ted  Virgin  Mary  worfthip  which 

tia  dne  only  to  God.  She  should  bo  honoured, 
bnt  God  alone  woraliipped  ('Ev  rtftj}  tarw  Mapui- 
Q  Si  Uarrfp,  Kal  Y»w,  koI  ayiov  Ili'cv/ut  irpoo-KU- 


vfwrOw  Wjv  Ma/iiai*  ^»)S<ls  r/wwKttvwVcu)  [Hter.  79, 
7] ;  and  [2]  tho  irregulnrity  uf  wumen  taking 
upon  themselves  tlie  oIKce  of  the  priesthood. 
From  abunJant  instances  in  the  Old  Testament 
it  is  proved  that  men  alone  discharged  this 
duty.  It  is  shewn  that  there  were  indeed 
ordere  of  deaoonoeaos  for  certain  church  work, 
assisting  in  the  baptism  of  females  and  the  like, 
and  that  these  were  called  vptfr^vri&n,  and  never 
TrpttT^vTtptJ^<i ;  Unit  women  were  not  even  al- 
lowed to  apeak  in  the  Church,  much  ]i>aB  to  dis- 
charge any  socriliciaJ  function.  The  entire  a^^sence 
of  reference  to  this  heresy  after  Epiphuoius  provee 
that  it  was  very  short-lived. 

It  is  worthy  of  notice  that  tho  ileformera  of 
tho  sixteenth  century  argued  from  this  treatise 
against  the  Collyridians  tliat  image-worship  was 
abhorrent  to  tho  mind  of  the  early  Church, 
[lowei,  iJL  576,  Park.  Hoe.  fd.  lip.  Fnrhea' 
Ifisiruci,  Mietorico-Theoloffic.  iv.  8,  sec. 4.     Atni- 

DICftMAnUNlTBS.] 

CULOKHASIANS,  COIj^RBASlANS,  CO- 
LOBRASIANS,  or  COLOBROSLVKS.  These 
derive  their  named  from  Colorbiunts,  a  Gnostio 
teacher  of  the  second  century,  condemned  by 
TLcudotus,  bishop  of  Pcrgamua.  Little  is  known 
of  his  personal  lustory  beyond  tho  fact  that  he 
was  the  successor  of  Menander,  Marcus,  and 
Valentinus,  with  one  of  whose  pupDs  named 
Baseus  he  is  identified  by  Philasler  [Ifa^r.  43] 
but  not  by  other  writers  [Tlieodorut,  Hibt.  fub. 
lib.  IJ.  Ho  associated  much  with  Marcus,  but 
Burpasfied  him  in  the  strAngeneM  fif  some  of  his 
doctrines,  which  were  the  following:  [I]  that 
the  scheme  of  salvation  was  cuntainod  in  some 
mystical  way  in  the  t'ireek  alphabet,  whcncH  Christ 
wiis  culled  Alpha  and  Omega  ;  [2j  tbut  Hfe  was 
to  be  sought  in  the  seven  stars,  that  ifi,  tho  et>veu 
churches  mentioned  in  tho  Book  of  f^evelation ; 
[3]  that  Christ  was  not  a  true  man,  and  that 
there  would  be  no  true  resurrection  of  the  flesh ; 
[4]  that  there  were  two  contrarv  supreme  prin- 
ciples of  good  and  evil  at  work ;  [5]  that  baptism, 
should  be  admiiiistere*!  in  }iis  om'b  name  and 
not  in  that  of  tlie  Trinity.  [Hippol.  Jie/ui.  omn. 
HtBT.  iv.  13,  vL  50 ;  Pliiloster,  43  ;  Epiplianius, 
251-261  ;  Theodor.  Ila-ret.  fab.  i.  12.1 

COLUTHIANa  Tlio  followers  of  Coluthns, 
or  as  ho  is  called  by  Gregory  of  Nyssa,  Acohi- 
thus  [Greg.  Nysa.  eonlr.  Unnariu  xi.].  He  was 
one  ol  the  Alexandrian  clergy  at  the  time  when 
Ariiis  was  firfit  coming  into  pmnnnenco,  and 
seceded  fmm  the  communion  [;f  tho  Patriarch 
Alexander,  about  A. P.  319,  through  discontent  at 
the  moderation  which  that  noble  champion  of 
the  truth  shewed  in  the  first  instance  towards 
the  rising  heresy.  Thus  impatiently  rushing 
into  schism,  Coluthus  began  to  onlain  priests  as 
if  he  wore  himself  a  bishop  [Thcod.  /f/W.  Ectl. 
i.  4],,  and  then  wont  on  to  develope  a  new  heresy 
in  the  opinion  tiiat  God  is  not  the  author  of 
those  just  punishments  which  proTidentiallyafSict 
men  [Aug,  H(Bies.  Ixvi.].  When  Hosius  of  Cor- 
dova was  commissioned  by  Constantine  to  inquire 
into  the  Arian  controversy  in  a  council  at  Alex- 
andria [a.d.  324],  he  was  alee  directed  to  inqtiire 
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into  tho  Meletian  and  ColuUiinu  scliisrag.    Coiu- 
thu8  and  Jiis  adliercnta  wore  suramoned  befoni 
th6  council,   and   on    Uio   rociintiiUou   of  tlieir 
leader  most  ot  ttiein  followed  his  example  and 
were  with  him  rtwcived  back  into  the  communion 
of  the  Church.     Tho  sect  was  thus  very  shoii- 
livod  and  was  never  large  in  numbers.     Colulbns 
died  A.D.  310,  having  resunied   his  place  as  a 
puiah.  priest  in  one  of  the  districts  of  Alexandria, 
lie  is  not  to  be  confused  with  a  Coluthus  who 
subscriboil  the  synodal  coiiduui nation  of  Ariuy 
al  Alexandria  in  a.d.  320.     [KpipSi.  Ilcerea.  Ixix. 
XilloinouC>  J/(foi.  vi.  219.      Keale's  Eatiem  Ck. 
Patriarch.  Alex.  i.  IICI 
COMARIST^    [New  Pklagiaks.] 
COMMUNISTS.     lliiDU!  Commukists.] 
COMTISTS.    [P08ITIVIST8.] 
CONCORDF.NSES.    [Conoorkzexses.] 

CONCOIIENSES.       [CONCOKE2E.N8ES.1 

CONCORETU.     [CoscniiEZEssrs.] 

CONCCJRKZENSES.  The  name  by  which 
the  mediiBval  Ciitharists,  afterwards  more  gene- 
rally called  Albigenaea,  were  known  in  l>ombardy 
in  the  thirteenth  century.  Eciner,  in  hits  treatise 
Uf^nst  the  Waldensefi,  says  that  the  Concore- 
seiues  spiroad  over  tim  whole  of  Ix>mbardy,  and 
were  more  than  500,000  in  number  [Ruiner, 
eouir.  WaUttts.  'u\  Bible  M'iz.  xjiv.  2C9,  G], 

CONFERENTrE  PARTY.  A  section  of  the 
Dutch  Calvinista  or  "Dutch  Reformed  Chorch" 
in  Americat  who  wished  to  mfiko  their  community 
in  tho  Western  Continent  entirely  dependent  on 
that  in  Ilollaiul.  An  opjxisite  eection,  who 
wished  to  establish  the  independence  of  tho 
American  Dutch  CalvinisU,  was  colled  tlie 
**  Oxtus  Party."  A  hitter  dispute  on  this  sub- 
ject ni4(ed  among  these  sectarians  fmm  1737  to 
1772,  which  Dr.  lirowulee,  their  historian,  apealcs 
of  as  "a  war  that  wagei!  for  tifieen  year^  irith  un- 
mitigaUnl  fury,"  and  during  which  thcro  wore 
"scenesofanimoBityjdivisions^andactual  violence; 
.  .  .  tumults  and  disgraceful  scenee,  frequently 
occurring  on  the  holy  Sabbath;  .  .  .  ministera 
occasionally  assaulted  in  the  pulpits,"  &c.  &c. 

CONFESSIONS.  [PiWTEsTANTCoKrEasioNS.] 

CONFORMISTS.  A  name  temporarily  given 
to  those  Puritan  clergy  who  accepted  the  condi- 
tions required,  by  the  Act  of  Uniformity  of  a.d. 
1661,  by  conforming  to  tho  customs  of  the  Church 
of  England  as  set  forth  in  the  Book  of  Common 
Prayer. 

CONGREGATIONALISTS.  Tids  name  has 
been  recently  tised  by  the  sect  of  Independents 
to  ftxpresa  their  jirinciple  of  making  each  congre- 
gation antocephalous.      [iNnEPENDENTB.] 

CONONITES.  A  section  of  tlie  sixth  cen- 
tury  Tritheisis,  so  calltxl  after  their  leader  Conon, 
bishop  of  Tarsus.  They  differed  from  the  rest 
of  the  TritheistA,  who  were  called  Pbiloppokists, 
on  the  question  of  tho  resurrection  of  the  body, 
Conon  maintaining  that  tho  matter  only  and  not 
the  form  of  bmlieji  is  corruptible,  and  that  hence 
their  matter  will  be  revived  in  the  resuirection 
without  being  limited  by  their  prcdent  form, 
[Niccph.  Hi^t.  Ecel  iviii.  49.  Walcb,  Hist. 
Keix.  viii.  762.1 
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CONSOLATL  A  name  assumed  by  tho  stric- 
ter Calharisls  of  the  twulfth  and  tliirti'ciith  cea- 
tiirics.  [Pebfeoti.]  But  it  was  pmbahly  given 
only  to  thoso  Cathorisls  who  were  received 
anioug  the  *'  Pcrfocls  "  when  in  danger  of  death 
by  means  of  some  rite  which  was  called  tho 
"  consolamentum,"  and  which  appoara  to  have 
boou  a  form  of  clinic  baptism  and  imposition  nf 
hands  [Rciuor,  eontr.  Wahkns.  in  BiU.  Max. 
Lwjd.  iiv.  268  A,  2G9  F].  By  thU  "  conaola-^ 
raentum  "  the  recipients  were  supposed  to  eftoaptf; 
purgatory  and  pass  at  once  into  paradise. 

CONSTITUTIONAL  ASSOCIATE  PRE3- 

KYTIlRY.      [AKTlBUBiDHEHS.] 

CONTOREZENSEa.  [Concobezensbs.] 
CONVULSIONARIES.  The  fanatics  who 
obtained  thia  name  apjfcared  in  France  ui  tho 
0Koad  quarter  of  the  eighteenth  century  and 
Tanithed  before  the  c^mmencQinent  of  the  nine- 
teenth. They  were  a  remote  product  of  the 
posthumous  strife  which  Janaenism  [Jansek- 
istbI  had  bequeathed  to  tho  Roman  Catholic 
world,  an  immediute  eflvct  of  tho  religious  ardour 
which  was  awakened  by  the  banishment  of  (jue8- 
nel  and  the  suppression  of  the  PuKT'RozALtam. 

It  was  only  in  an  atmosphere  which  had 
been  highly  charged  with  elements  of  political 
and  religious  discord  that  the  appearance  of  such 
a  body  OS  tlie  Cunvulsionaries  was  a  possible 
phenomeuon ;  but  in  the  France  of  the  Regent 
Orle.inssuch  an  atmwphere  was  found.  Already, 
in  1G99,  the  war  between  Jesuit  and  Jansemst, 
which  had  been  appeased  by  tho  wisdom  of 
Clement  IX.  and  the  liberality  of  lumKent  XL, 
hud  been  rekindled  by  tho  publication  of  Que»- 
nel's  Ri'fiexJOTis  Morales.  Louia  XIV.,  in  advono- 
ing  years  tho  willing  tool  of  persecution,  at  tho 
instigation  of  I.*  Tvllicr,  tlio  unworthy  successor 
of  P^re  la  Chaise,  had  both  exiled  the  innocent 
Qucsnet,  and  expelled  from  their  homes,  with 
revolting  accompaniment*  of  cruelty  and  in- 
decency, tho  hanriesa  solitaries  of  Port-Royal. 
Tho  detested  opinions,  however,  far  from  being 
extirpated  by  those  harsh  measures,  continued  to 
give  increased  trouble  to  tho  Church,  as  tho 
numerous  briefs  which  they  elicited  from  tho 
Holy  See  abundantly  testify.  At  length  Clement 
XL,  desirous  if  possilile  to  quell  the  scandalous 
controversy,  issued  the  famous  bull  "  Unigenitus,' 
in  which  one  hundred  and  one  propositions  of 
Qucauel  were  formally  condemned.  It  was  fondly 
hoped  that  an  end  would  thus  have  been  put  to 
the  dispute ;  but  instead  of  producing  the  hoped 
for  effect,  the  publication  of  tho  Papal  bull  was 
the  signal  for  tho  rise  of  a  now  and  hostile  Jan- 
senistic  sect,  which  claimed  on  Quosnel's  behalf 
to  appeal  from  the  Popo  to  a  general  counciL 
The  opponents  of  Rome  had  always  possessed 
some  popularity  iu  France,  and  the  adherenta 
of  the  appuiil  wore  soon  a  numerous  and  power- 
fnl  minority  of  the  Gallican  Church.  They 
counted  among  their  numbers  one  cartlinal  (Do 
Noaillcd),  and  at  least  three  bishops,  besides  othor 
hi^  dignitaries  and  learned  doctors.  At  this 
juncture  Louis  XIY.,  tho  main  support  of  the 
JoBoiticol    party,    died.     Neither    Lho    Regent 
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Orleana  nor  hia  favnorite  Dnboig  cared  to  inter- 
meddlo  with  the  couUnding  factioup.  The  Ap- 
pellants luid  besides  a  corUiiii  pupular  political 
value,  7hich  the  Governmert  was  unwillin-j  to 
discredit,  and  aome  interest  at  the  Regent's  Court. 
Under  tbeee  singularl/  favoumblc  circumsttinces 
the  faction  jiist  contrived  to  hold  il«  own  ngninst 
the  Kuinan  party.  But  the  Ptipc's  friends  vrere 
not  inactive.  They  intrigued  with  the  government 
of  the  £egent ;  they  pennittcd  the  installation  of 
X>ubotfi,  though  a  laic  and  of  infamoua  character, 
on  the  throne  of  the  Archbishop  of  Cambmy,  and 
sabsequentty  procuwul  for  him  a  cardinal's  hat 
on  condition  of  the  enforoomeut  of  the  acceptunco 
of  the  "  Unigenitus"  by  the  French  episcopacy. 
Dubois  died,  however,  soon  after  the  last  bribe  was 
received,  and  after  his  deuth  the  French  Govern- 
ment either  could  not  or  would  rot  assiat  thorn. 
That  these  intrigues  were  unsuccessful  must  in 
part  have  been  due  to  tho  watchfulness  and 
anxiety  of  the  Appellant  party,  who  were  pain- 
fully conscious  of  their  own  weakni:ss. 

Such  being  the  stato  of  affairs  in  1 727,  there  die<l 
ia  that  year  at  Paria,  in  the  parish  of  St.  M6dartl 
(a  dependency  of  Saint  Gcuevi6vc),  ou  the  soulh- 
en  side  of  the  Seine,  a  popular  preacher  of  the 
Appellanta  named  P&ris.  lie  waa  the  son  of  a 
man  of  ample  means  who  waa  a  Parisian,  and  a 
member  of  the  Parlcment  of  the  City.  In  an 
access  of  devotion  he  had  abandoned  his  posses- 
sions to  liis  younger  brother,  had  taken  deacon's 
onJers,  and  hod  becomocelobratc-d  forhis  charities 
and  piety.  On  Afay  the  Ist,  1727,  the  deacon 
Paris  died,  having  only  just  previous  to  his  de- 
cease pablished  an  eloquent  protest  against  the 
ii^astice  of  the  "  Unigonitiis."  On  the  Srd  of 
May  he  was  buried  iu  the  cemetery  of  Baint 
MMard.  ]Iis  well-known  character  for  piety 
and  eloquence  attracted  a  large  number  of  admir- 
ing mourners  to  the  funeral.  The  cemetery  was 
thronged,  both  on  the  day  of  the  interment  and 
during  the  week  which  followed.  Suddenly  a 
rumoor  arose  that  a  miraculous  coavulsion  had 
taken  place  in  the  body  of  a  sick  and  deformed 
penon  (it  waa  said  to  have  been  followed  by  a 
miracnloas  euro  of  the  disease)  at  Uie  deacon's 
grave.  Persons  subject  to  epileptic  or  other 
seiznree  crowded  to  the  cemetery.  The  grave  of 
the  eloquent  Appellant  was  thronged  by  a  crowd 
of  excited  sympathizers.  Again  some  penous 
•were  seured  with  convulsions.  Gradually  the 
fame  of  the  now  shrine  was  established ;  it  was 
thought  to  be  the  grave  of  a  auint,  whose  bones, 
like  Klisha's,  had  miraculous  life-giving  powers. 
The  Carding  XoaiUes,  desirous  tlint  the  Appel- 
lant eanse  should  benefit  by  the  enthusiasm 
excited,  was  eager  to  take  ailvantago  of  the  scci- 
denL  Be  wisely  directed  all  cures  to  be  registered, 
tbos  at  once  increasing  the  credibility  and  the 
fame  of  the  new  miracles.  Iliis  specious  appear- 
ance of  fiiimess  did  not  fail  of  etfect ;  more  and 
nioro  surprising  phenomena  recurriug  daily.  The 
miracles,  which  had  at  liist  been  simply  involun- 
tary convulsions,  were  soon  produced  at  will,  and 
tbo  i>owerB  by  which  the  crippled  and  paralytic 
had  hepn  restored  were  now  vested  in  netsona 
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who  joined  to  them  tlie  gifts  of  propliecy  and  of 
universal  healing.  It  is  worth  noting  that  the 
famous  Convulaionnries  in  whoso  persons  miracles 
were  wnrke*]  were  nuarly  all  wumun.  *'  La  petito 
Lepire,"achild  of  seven  years  ofagi*;  "  Mai^ierita 
Tliibaut,"  *' Marie  Couroneau,"  "Louiao  Coizin," 
"  Louise  Uardouin,"  "  Fran^uise  Duchesne,"  ond 
"Marie  Sonnet,"  are  the  most  celebrated  names.  It 
is  to  he  noted,  also,  that  most  of  them  were  poor,  all 
of  them  ignorant  Bishops,  great  lords,  judges, 
and  advocates  visited  the  tomb  with  veneration  or 
worship,  but  among  the  lower  classes  only  do  wa 
tind  the  personal  arrogation  of  miraculous  powers. 
By  1730  the  delusion  had  risen  to  such  a  pitch 
as  to  attract  the  atteution  and  remonstmuco  of  thu 
Government;  bmt  it  was  not  until  nearly  two  years 
later,  after  a  delay  which  is  simply  uniiccounOible, 
that  the  executive  interfered.  The  cemetery  was 
closed,  and  a  royal  guard  stationed  at  the  gates. 
A  few  days  after  this  was  done  an  inscripttuu  waa 
found  upon  the  doors  to  the  following  effect: — 

"  I>e  p«r  Ic  rwi  Ocfrnte  a  Dteu 
De  faire  miracle  «n  co  lieu." 

Expelled  from  tliecetnclery,the Convulsionaries 
found  shelter  in  the  great  houses  of  the  adherents 
of  the  Appeal,  and,  in  the  privacy  of  their  new  life, 
tliey  developed  all  the  latent  powers  of  human 
Bclf-U  elusion.  They  prophesied,  they  worked  cures, 
they  inflicted  tho  most  frightful  tortures  upon 
themselves,  and  they  obtained  a  singular  facility 
in  producing  or  simulating  llie  symptoms  of 
catalepsy,  hysteria  and  convulsion.  As  their 
numbers  increased  they  began  to  divide  them- 
selves into  grouj.»s,  named  after  their  respective 
functions  in  the  performance  of  miraclea  or  the 
inllictioa  or  endurance  of  torture.  Such  are  the 
titles  "  Vftillantistes,"  "  Secouristcs,"  "  Discer- 
nana,"  "  Fignristes,  "  Melangistes,"  &c.,  which 
they  adopted.  Their  principal  performances 
weL-Q  divided  into  two  parts,  "  Les  grands 
Sccouts,"  and  "  Lea  petits  Scc^urs,"  the  great 
and  tlie  little  aids  to  the  work  of  God.  "  Les 
grands  Secoure  "  consisted  of  the  torture  or  exer- 
cise of  the  "chenet"  or  burning  andiron,  "the 
buche"  or  beam,  the  "cuillou"  or  flint  took, 
the  "  broche  "  or  spit;  while  the  scourge  seems  to 
have  served  for  the  principal  instrument  in  "  Lea 
petite."  In  these  hideous  exercises  a  woman 
named  Marie  Sonnet,  snmaraed  "Iji  Soaur  de  feu," 
was  the  moat  accomplished  performer.  She  was 
in  the  habit  first  of  undergoing  with  cheerfulness 
the  Bcoreliing  infliction  of  the  "  chenet ;"  after- 
wards, ui>ou  rising  from  Uiis  bed  of  torture,  she 
used  to  cry  to  the  brnther  Convulsionaries  who 
assisted  at  these  horrid  mysteries  "  Sucre  d'ot^e, 
Sucre  d'orge."  When  she  uttered  these  criaa  a 
pointed  beam  was  brought  to  her,  and  placed 
upright  on  the  greund.  On  this  the  wretched 
woman  would  fling  hereelf,  and,  resting  llie 
midtllo  part  of  her  spine  on  the  sharp  end  of  the 
pole,  she  would  remain  with  her  feet  and  head 
hanging  downwards  for  a  considerable  |jeriod. 
As  soon  as  this  "poso"  waa  accompIishe4l,  her 
cries  for  a  new  and  more  apptdliug  torture  re- 
commenced, which  she  besought  the  assistants 
to  give  hor  under  the  desigoatian  of  "  biscuit ** 
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17|>oii  this  furtlu^r  doratnd,  an  onormous  stono 
ireigliing  fifly  pouniLt  was  dropped  from  tho 
ceiling  of  the  room  upuii  the  couvulsod  form  of 
the  womaii,  iiitlictiug  u  frightt'iil  blow  itpon  hor 
cheik.  Tlie  atonu  wua  tlieii  withdr&vrn  by  meoiis 
uf  a  cord  aod  piiUoy,  aiid  tho  blow  rcpcutud  bI  ehoit 
intervals,  until  tlie  physiijal  fatigue  of  tho  assists 
antd  or  thti  wearineas  of  the  epectatora  compvUud 
Uie  eessatton  of  the  torture. 

I)«Bpite  the  incredible  nature  of  these  practices, 
their  authenticity  is  beyond  all  question,  and 
attested  by  the  evidence  of  friends  and  foes  alike; 
nor  indeed  were  the  tortures  that  have  been  detailed 
by  any  means  tho  most  cruel  or  object iouublc  of 
the^e  Cnlyttjun  ritos.  Tim  st^andal  caunerl  by 
their  perrormimoe  (doubtlora  exaggenited  by  ad- 
nututiou  and  hatred)  at  L'ugtb  became  iutolcraMe. 
The  wiiier  Appcllanta  saw  tho  danger  of  these 
exhibitions,  and  w-cedwl  &om  tho  Couvuhiiuuury 
faction,  llie  Jesuits  exerted  the  whole  force  of 
their  powerful  oi^anizatiDn  to  suppress  thesA 
hated  relics  of  Jansenism.  I'ho  philoaopbers 
ridicniod  their  supernatural  pretensions.  The 
Society  of  Jesus  and  the  author  of  La  SeligituJte 
are  fur  once  to  be  found  fighting  on  the  enrae  side. 
Yet  tho  hold  which  the  Convulsionary  delusion 
had  on  the  popular  mind  wns  considerable  ;  for 
^rhen  D'Alcmbert,  conaullod  as  to  the  beat  means 
of  discrediting  these  raimcles,  odviaed  a  perform- 
ance of  the  simpler  of  them  at  the  theatres,  the 
Qovcmmout,  roprtisent«d  by  D'Arj^ijnsoti,  fearful 
of  an  dmeute,  at  once  declineil  the  suggoiition, 
preferriBg  the  safer  mciuid  olTured  by  a  strict  law 
of  prohibition.  By  a  rigorous  indiction  of 
panattic-s  and  an  unsparing  iiae  of  "  lettrcs  de 
cachet,"  all  tho  moro  iuiportant  personages  who 
had  lent  their  Tinm^s  to  ntrengthen  the  Convnl- 
sionary  cau.se  were  quietly  removed.  The  less 
devoted  ConvaUionanea  meanwhile  gnidunlly 
deserted  the  failing  party  •  savants  at  the  same 
time  described  the  material  ebaroctcr  of  the 
phenomenon  to  tho  educated  world,  while  the 
necessity  uf  compile  secresy  from  the  police 
made  proaeljtism  impossible,  and  rendered  the 
Icaue  of  the  community  almost  irniporablo. 
Gradually  the  lower  classes,  thus  left  alone,  tired 
of  their  folly.  Uy  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth 
century  the  sect  was  discredited,  before  the  era 
nf  tho  Kevululiott  it  hud  disappeared,  aud  in 
that  gigantic  cataclysm  ail  traces  of  its  existence, 
if  any  then  remained,  were  swept  away.  In 
1772,  liowever,  the  year  of  the  publication  of  the 
Eneydopidie,  the  continued  existence  of  these 
fanatics  still  calls  forth  the  scorn  and  iudtgnutiun 
of  Diderot.  The  utmost  period  of  the  life  of  the 
Convulsionary  sect  is  «ixty  ycazK 

IMetiiture  of  tho  Convuiaioiiarles, — The  most 
remarkable  original  book  on  this  subject  is  the 
work  of  one  Carr^  de  Ikfontgeron,  who  aspired  to 
be  tlte  8tv  Paul  of  the  Con  vulsionaries.  A  man 
of  the  world,  a  Conseiller  de  Farlcmcnt,  a  sceptic 
and  a  debauchee,  he  was  suddenly  converted  by 
the  spectacle  of  a  miraculous  cure,  and  become 
a  bigoted  Convulsionary.  His  book,  which  is 
copiously  illustrated  in  the  mannsr  of  tho  centurj-, 
U  entitled  La  viriti  des  ruirackt  uueri*  a  Vinlcr- 
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ceusion  de  M.  de  Paris  et  autra  AppelUxTit  de- 
montria  contrtt  M.  VArcheviqae  de  iSrtu.  lie 
prooented  a  cojiy  to  Louis  XV.,  but  this  homage 
did  not  avail  him,  for  ho  was  imprisoned  for  com- 
plicity with  the  sect,  aud  died  in  confmement 
A  most  interesting  account  of  a  Convulsionary 
cruciftxian  by  an  eyewitness  and  a  dist>eliever  is  to 
be  found  in  Baruu  H.  C  .Yun  Gleichcu's  Denktriir- 
digkeiten,  Kriedrich  Itillau's  ffeAet'M  Oeechichifin 
UHd  Hfiihselhaften  Menachen,  Lanfroy'a  VEgiite 
et  lea  Fhilosvph(»  du  ISttw  */^7c,  and  the  Abb^ 
Duvemet's  work  entitled  Vlli^toiredelaSorbonne 
dami  taquelle  on  voit  rinfiuence  de  la  Theoloffie  uur 
Vordrt  metal  may  also  be  consulted. 

COPLERS.     [CoGLERa] 

COPTS.  The  Jacubile  natives  of  Egypt,  who 
have  almost  entirely  supplanted  the  orthodox 
and  once  flourishing  Church  of  St  Mark.  They 
have  tlui-t«eu  Bishops  and  a  Patriarch,  the  latter 
being  nominally  tho  Patriarch  of  Alexandria, 
but  residing  at  Cairo.  They  have  also  twenty- 
six  monasteries  in  Upper  and  Lower  iCgypt. 
The  Coptic  Church  at  Alexandria  is  said  to 
cover  the  site  of  8t.  Murk's  martyrdom,  and 
hia  head  is  supposed  to  be  preserved  there.  Au 
intimate  communion  is  kept  up  between  the 
Coptic  Jacobites  and  the  Cburch  of  Abyssinia, 
the  Pulri.irch  of  tho  former  nominating  the 
Abuna  or  Patriarch  of  the  latter  on  every  vacancy. 
Their  Liturgy  is  a  Jacobito  version  of  that  of 
St  Basil,  and  is  thus  a  representative  of  the 
primitive  Liturgy  of  8t.  Mark.  It  is  still  used 
in  the  ancieut  Coptic  laugua>;e,  which  is  now 
understood  neither  by  the  people  nor  the  clergy; 
but  the  Scripture  lections  which  ate  said  in  the 
services  are  afterwards  tmuelated  to  the  people 
in  Arabic.  The  number  of  Coptic  Christians  is 
supposed  to  be  about  150,000.  [Jacudixis. 
Neaie'fl  E(ufeni  Oh.  Jtdrod.  I  117.] 

COKACION.     [Nepos.] 

CORNARISTS.  A  Duleh  sect  of  the  follow- 
ers of  Theorloru  Coornhart,  or  Comnrus,  seoretaiy 
to  the  States  of  Holland  at  the  end  of  the  six- 
teenth century.  Cornarua  wrote  against  the 
Calvinistic  doctrine  of  absolute  decrees;  and  Ar- 
iciinius,  who  was  set  to  refute  his  writings,  became 
one  of  his  converts.  The  Comarists  wore  after- 
wards absorbed  into  tho  sect  of  AnirrsiANB. 

COROPIT.^.       [ClRCUMCKLLia.NS.] 

CORPIANL  A  local  name  for  the  Gnostics. 
Probably  it  is  a  corruption  of  "  Scorpiani,"  which. 
i:i  said  to  have  been  found  in  some  MSS.  by 
t'asnubon  [Ittig,  de  Hmresiarch,  IL  is.  11].  In 
his  notes  on  Tertullian,  Pameliiis  suggesta  that 
his  treatise  "  Scorptacus  "  was  so  called  because 
it  was  written  as  an  antidote  to  the  poison  of  a 
heretic  named  Scorpionas.  Epiptmnius  compares 
the  many  sects  of  the  Gnostics  to  the  articula- 
tions of  tho  scorpion  [Kpiphan.  Iltsr.  xxxi.  381. 

CORRUPTICOL^     [Phthartolath*.] 

COTILIAKL     [CoLDTnuNS.] 

COTOPITES,  or  COTHOPITEJ-  An  Afri- 
can mune  for  the  Circumcellions.  It  Is  pro- 
bably equivalent  to  the  Latin  "  Agrcstes,"  rustics 
or  vagrants.  [Isidora,0ri<7{/.  viiL  5, 53.  Ilonoriua 
Aug.  de  Hares.  69.] 
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COUNTER   REMO>"STKANTS.      [Gouar- 

ISTB.] 

COTENAJTTERS.  Those  who  bound  them- 
ecWes  by  "a  .Solemn  League  and  Covenant'"  t« 
substitute  the  Presbyteiiau  sect  fur  the  Church  in 
the  reign,  of  Chailcs  L 

The  dncnment  originally  used  for  the  purpone  of 
Bubacriptiou  by  those  who  were  seeking  tlils  object 
tvna  ouo  which  had  been  concocted  iu  tjeotland  o^ 
"a  Confession  of  Faitli "  in  the  yi-ar  lot*li,  and 
revived  under  the  name  of  "The  National  Cove- 
nant" in  1638.  It  was  first  set  forth  by  the 
Scottiflh  Privy  Councii  and  tho  General  Aa- 
■esibly,  and  general  subacnptioii  was  enforced  in 
the  years  1581,  1590,  1638  and  1640.  In  the 
latter  year  it  was  ratified  by  an  Act  of  I'arliar 
meni,  and  it  was  subscribed  by  Charles  II.  at 
8pey  on  Jnne  2.Sr1,  I G50,  and  at  bcone  on  January 
Ut,  1651.  The  "National  Covenant"  in  this 
onginiil  form  was  intended  only  fur  Scotland. 
It  begins  with  a  wordy  prot^t  against  "PapiBtry," 
"the  Somau  Ajiticliriat,"  "liia  five  bastard  Siic- 
mments,"  "his  absolute  necessity  of  baptism," 
"his  blasphemous  opinion  of  transubstantiadon  or 
real  presence  of  Christ's  body  iu  the  clemouts," 
'*  his  proJase  sacrifice  for  sins  of  the  dt-ad  and 
Iheqaick,"  *'hie  blflsphemnus  litiny,"  '*his  three 
wjlemnvowa  with  ahaveUiuga  of  sundr>'  sorts ;  hia 
crroneooB  and  bloody  decrees  inodo  at  Trent,  with 
all  the  sabearibers  or  approvers  of  that  oniel  and 
bloody  baud,  conjured  against  the  Kirk  of  God." 
It  then  goe-s  on  to  recite  and  enforce  a  number  of 
Acts  of  tho  Scottish  Parliament,  wliich  "  ordain 
oU  Papists  and  priests  to  be  puuiahed  with  mani- 
fold civil  and  ecclasiaAtioal  pains,  as  adversaries 
to  God's  true  religion,"  together  with  the 
*•  spreadere  and  makers  of  books  or  libels,  or 
letters  or  irrita  of  that  nature,"  and  "  all  sayera, 
wilful  bearers,  and  concealers  uf  the  mass,  the 
nuiintatners  and  resetters  of  the  prifsta,  Jesuits, 
tmlHcking  Papists,"  who  are  "  to  be  punished 
without  any  exception  or  restriclion;"  and  if 
they  **  go  to  cros.vs  "  or  ohscrve  "  the  festival 
days  of  saints,"  are  "  to  be  punished  for  the 
second  fault  as  '  idolaters.' "  It  Ihuu  goes  on  to 
order  that  "  none  shall  be  reputed  as  loyal  and 
faithful  subjects  to  our  sovereign  Lord,  or  his 
authority,  but  be  punishable  as  rebellers  and 
gainstandors  of  the  same,  who  shall  not  give 
their  confession  and  mako  their  profe^ton  of  tho 
said  true  religion." 

Tho  *'  ifalional  Covenant "  then  cloees  with  a 
very  long  ooth,  taken  *'  before  God,  His  angels, 
and  the  world  " — called  in  the  Act  of  Assembly 
of  Augiut  30th,  1639.  seas.  23,  "  our  great  oath  " 
—covenanting  to  perform  all  that  is  required  by 
Uie  document  so  sworn  to  and  siibscribod. 

The  "  Solemn  League  and  Covetiant  *'  was 
aimed  at  the  Church  of  Eugland,  under  the  gen- 
eral name  of  "  prelacy,"  as  well  as  at  "  the  Roman 
Ar.tichrist."  It  also  was  of  Scottish  origin,  aud 
the  terms  of  it  aro  oven  muro  outrageously  in- 
tolerant than  those  of  the  previous  one.  Its 
history  is  as  follows.  When  the  Civil  War 
b^an,  the  Scottish  Presbyterians  endeavoured  to 
extend  their  own  "  National  Covenant "  of  1680 
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and  1638  to  the  English  people,  the  Qeueral 
Assembly  writing  to  tho  English  Parliament  ou 
.-Vuguat  3rd,  1(J43,  to  urge  what  they  called  a 
tliorough  refonuatjon,  with  one  Confession  of 
Faith,  one  Director}*  of  Worship,  one  public  Cate- 
cltiam],  and  one  form  of  Church  government. 
'I'his  application  proving  inellectual  at  the  time, 
a  petition  in  similar  terms  was  sent  by  the  Assem- 
lity  to  tho  King  on  January  4tb,  164^3,  aud  this 
wasnowaccnropiinicd  by  propositions  embodying 
tlie  same  requests,  which  were  presented  to 
Charles  L  by  the  Commitfsiouei^  of  t]iu  Parlia- 
luert  as  he  was  walking  in  the  Broad  Walk  of 
Christ  Church,  Oxford.  Tho  King  and  his 
Council  refused  to  grant  what  was  desired,  aud 
sent  a  reply,  in  M'hich  the  following  sentence  is 
to  be  fuuud,  shewing  (as  subsequcut  events  have 
proved)  how  much  better  the  Royalists  ha«l  felt 
the  pulse  of  the  Eiiglisli  people  than  had  the 
Puritans.  "  Nor  are  you  a  little  mistaken  if 
either  you  believe  the  generality  of  this  nation  to 
desire  a  change  of  Church  goverumeut,  or  that 
moat  of  tboBo  who  desire  it,  desire  by  it  to  intro- 
duce that  which  you  only  esteem  a  reformation, 
but  are  as  unwilling  to  what  you  call  the  yoke  of 
Christ,  aud  obedience  to  the  Gospel,  as  those 
whom  you  call  profane  and  worlcUy  men,  and 
BO  equally  averse  both  to  Episcopacy  and  Pres- 
bytery." In  the  fulJowing  summer  tlie  West- 
iiiNHTER  A8heii:blt  of  Diviues  was  convened  by 
tho  Parliament,  but  without  auy  authority  from 
the  Crown.  It  met  on  July  Ist,  lCi3,  and  was 
a  packed  assembly  of  Presbyterians,  the  few 
Kpiscopaliaus  and  Iiide pendents  <u'ho  hud  been 
suuimone<i  being  utterly  powerless  on  a  (ii\*i8ion. 
The  Westminster  Assembly  immediately  wrote 
to  the  General  Assembly  of  Kcotland,  requesting 
their  assistance  to  "  strengthen  them  in  standing 
up  against  Antichrist,"  their  letter  accompaujing 
the  request  for  armed  assistance  which  was  sent 
by  the  Parliament.  The  Scottish  GoTemment 
iiud  Divines  immediately  proposed  that  the 
Lnglish  nation  should  adopt  the  Scottish 
"  Nubional  Covenant."  The  English  Commis- 
Moncis  objected  to  this,  and  proposed  a  civil 
"  League "  or  treaty  between  the  two  nations. 
In  the  end  a  uomiuid  compromise  was  effected,  in 
which  the  astute  Scotch  easily  got  the  better  of 
the  unatatesmanlike  English  rulers  of  the  day,  a 
new  Covenant  being  framed  and  approved  by  the 
General  Assembly  on  August  17th,  1C43,  to  which 
the  double  name  was  given  of  "a  Solemn  League 
nrid  Covenant-,"  butwliich  related  entiiely  to  the 
uholition  of  the  English  system  of  Church  govern- 
ment aud  the  estabUshmeut  of  Scottish  I'res- 
hyteriniiism  in  iti  place.  This  Covenant  was 
jiresentod  to  tho  Westminster  Assembly  on  Sop- 
tL-mber  1st,  1643.  It  consisted  of  a  preamble, 
six  articles,  and  the  enacting  or  covenanting 
clause,  and  was  adopted  by  the  Aiwembly  and  the 
House  of  Commons — willi  an  explanatory  paren- 
thesis ftdded  aftflr  the  won!  "  prelacy  "—on  fiep- 
li-raber  liolli,  1 043,  in  St.  Margaret's  Church,  under 
lljc  shadow  of  Westminster  Abbey.  All  those  pre- 
nent  lifted  up  tlieir  hands  to  signify  their  assent 
to  it ;  and  thea  going  u^  in  turn  to  tho  eluucel. 


Covenanters 


Crispites 


affixed  tWr  names  to  tho  parclinicnt  on  which  it 
wa«  wriltfii. 

The  force  of  tlie  "  Solemn  I-eague  ujid  Cove- 
Dant "  was  conlaJucd  ui  tho  liret,  second,  ami 
fourth  Articles,  which  are  an  follows  : — 

"  I.  That  we  shall  sincerely,  reallj-,  and  con- 
stantly, tliruugh  tho  grace  of  Ood,  endpavour,  in 
oor  nevpral  places  bjiJ  callings,  the  preservation 
of  the  reformed  rcliHiun  in  tho  Church  of  Scot- 
land, in  doctrine,  worabip,  discipline,  and  goveru- 
munt,  against  our  common  enemies ;  the  refor- 
tnnliou  of  ivli^^un  ici  the  kingdoms  of  England 
and  Ireland,  in  dwtrinc,  worship,  discipline,  and 
gnvemment,  accordinn  ta  tho  Word  of  flod,  and 
the  example  of  the  best  rcfLJniieil  Churches;  and 
shall  endeavour  to  bring  the  Cliurchea  of  Uod 
in  the  three  kingdoms  Uj  the  nearest  conjunction 
and  uniformity  in  nOigion,  confussion  of  faith, 
form  of  church  government,  directory  for  worehip 
and  catechizing  ;  that  we  and  onr  postprity  aftw 
na  may  as  brethren  lire  in  &ith  and  love,  and 
the  Lord  may  delight  to  dwell  in  the  midst  of 
ns. 

"  If.  That  we  shall  in  liko  manner,  without 
respect  of  persons,  endeavour  the  extirpation  of 
Popery.  Prelacy  (that  in,  C)hurch  government  by 
Archbishops,  Bishops,  th(*ir  ^Chancellors  and 
Commiasariea,  Deans,  Deans  and  Chnpters,  Aich- 
dcncous,  and  all  other  ecclesiastical  officers  de- 
pending on  that  hierarchy),  8ui>erstition,  heresy, 
schism,  profancneas,  and  whatever  shall  bo  found 
to  bo  contrary  to  Bound  doctrine  and  the  power 
of  godliness,  lest  we  partake  in  other  men's  sins, 
and  thereby  bo  in  danger  to  receive  of  their 
plagues,  anil  that  the  Lnnl  may  be  one,  and  His 
^ame  one,  in  the  threo  kingdoms. 

"  IV.  We  shall  also,  with  all  faithfnlne.?8,  en- 
deavour the  discoverj'  of  all  such  as  have  been 
or  shall  be  inccndiiiries,  malignant^i,  or  evil  instru- 
ments, by  hindering  the  reformation  of  religion, 
diviiling  tlie  King  fmni  his  people,  or  one  of  the 
kingdoms  from  another,  or  making  any  faction 
or  parties  amongst  the  people,  contrary  to  this 
League  and  Covenant;  that  tliey  may  be  brought 
to  public  trial,  and  receive  condign  punishment, 
as  the  degree  of  their  offeacca  shall  require  or 
deserve,  oc  the  supreme  juilicatories  of  both  king- 
doms reapectivoly,  or  others  having  power  from 
them  for  that  effect,  sludl  judge  convenient.^' 

Thia  new  Covenant  was  ratified  by  an  Act  of 
the  Scottish  Parliament  on  July  IQth,  1644,  and 
again  in  1(349.  It  was  sent  to  the  justices  of  tlie 
peace  and  other  inUuential  persons  in  every  parish 
in  England,  and  during  the  reign  of  terror  which 
foUoweil  multitudes  were  forced  to  sidacribo  to  it. 
Copies  of  it  are  still  to  be  found  here  and  there  in 
the  parish  regiiiterd — e.g.  at  Houghton-le-Spring, 
near  Durham,  and  at  Over,  near  Cambridge 
— to  which  the  names  and  marks  of  the  jwirisli- 
ioncrs  are  alBxe<l,  and  which  are  a  standing  wit- 
ness to  tho  industrious  energy  of  the  I'resliy- 
tariana  when  endeavouring  to  carry  their  Scottish 
innovations  into  every  comer  of  England.  Charles 
I[.  signed  it  in  ScoUaiid,  and  as  King  of  ScoU 
2uid,  at  tho  same  time  that  ho  signed  the 
"  National  Coveimil,"  in  1600  and  1651. 
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At  the  Restoration  in  1601,  the  Solemn 
and  Covenant]  which  had  long  been  an  object 
eoulempt,  was  altogether  set  aside  in  England, 
hut  it  continues  lo  tlua  day  (as  well  as  tho 
^National  Covenant)  to  be  one  of  the  authori- 
tative formularies  of  the  Kirk  of  Scotland,  being 
as  regularly  set  forth  by  the  "  Publishers  of 
Bibles,  Testiimirnts,  Prayer  and  Psnlms  Books, 
Confessions  of  Eaith,  CatechiBms,  ilkc.,  by  Itoyai 
Authority  "  aa  the  Thirty  nine  Articles  of  the 
Church  of  England,  and  bound  iii  one  volume 
with  the  *'Coniession  of  Faith  "and  the  "Lar^gej" 
and  **  Shorter  Catechism."  It  haa  never,  how- 
ever, been  fonnally  it;newed  by  the  Geucrul 
Assembly,  and  may  be  supposed  to  bo  in  ahoyance. 
Thu  lufusal  of  the  Assembly  to  renew  it  at  the 
time  of  the  Kuvalution  Settlement  of  a.d.  I68d 
caused  the  secession  of  tlie  CAUKHUNiANii,  or  Re- 
formed Presbyterians,  among  whom  it  is  still  a 
received  dogma  that  only  a  "  covenanted  "  sove- 
reign has  any  right  to  tho  throne  of  the  Uuited 
Kingdcims  of  Kngland  and  Scotland. 

Mo  more  iatolenmt  body  of  religionist*  ever 
existed  than  the  Covenanters.  The  »chool  of 
historical  ntmnnci^tts  has  given  a  turn  to  their 
lat^r  history  in  Scotland  which  boa  invested 
them  with  a  false  colouring,  and  has  thus  won 
for  them  gc-eat  sympathy  among  superticial 
rpjiders;  but  in  reality  the  spirit  of  the  tjovc- 
nantora  was  that  of  most  bitter  and  unscrupuloua 
persecutors;  they  were  doodJy  foes  to  the  reli- 
gious liberty  of  any  but  those  of  their  own  fac- 
tion ;  and  it  was  only  tho  want  of  power  which 
(happily  for  England)  modo  this  Scottish  aggree- 
aion  comparatively  harmless.  [RuRhworth's  ^t>^. 
CuUcci.  Clarendon's  Uisi.  Ji^:bei!.  Ctnt/ctigions 
of  faith,  /fee.  Glasgow,  1844.] 

COZARENSES.     [Conoohezenses.] 

C  RE  ATICO  LJE.     [Ctistolatb  JiJ. 

CREATION  LS'I*S.  A  controversial  name  for 
that  school  of  Divines  which  maintaina  tho 
theory  that  each  soul  is  u  separate  creation  of  God 
infused  into  the  nnboni  cluld.  This  theory  i« 
opposed  to  that  of  Traduciantsm,  which  is  that  the 
sotd  i."!  derived,  like  tho  body,  from  the  parents. 
St.  Jerome,  St  Loo,  St  Anselm,  Peter  Lorahanl, 
and  Thom^is  Aquinas,  were  of  tho  Creationist 
school,  and  although  there  are  many  great  names 
among  the  supporters  of  the  opposite  theory,  the 
Creationist  view  is  nuw  generally  regarded  as 
orthotlox.     [DtcT.  o/TneoL.,  Creationisii.] 

CREDENTES.  A  name  assumetl  by  the 
Catbariste  of  tho  twelfth  and  tiiirtcenth  centuries. 
Reinerins  speaks  of  it  aa  if,  like  some  mixlern 
religionists,  they  generally  call^ed  themselves  by 
the  name  of  "Believers."  [Reiner,  eantr.  Wal- 
dent,  in  BiU.  Max,  Lugd.  xxv.  269,  G.] 

CRISPITES.  This  name  was  used  at  the  end 
of  tlio  seventeenth  and  in  the  eighteenth  century, 
to  designate  those  dissenters  of  various  secla  who 
adopted  tho  extreme  Antinnmian  opiniDns  of  Dr. 
Tobias  Crisp.  Ue  was  a  cleiyymnn  of  good 
family,  educated  at  Eton  and  Bnlliol  College,  Ox- 
ford, and  Rector  of  Rrinkworlh  in  Wiltshire  from 
1627  until  his  death  at  the  early  age  of  forly-two 
in  the  year  1642.     Having  attracted  some  atten- 
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tion  by  hid  AnUiiomian  prcacliing,  ho  was  after- 
-n-anis  (when  driven  to  London  by  tho  outbreflk 
of  the  civil  war)  involved  in  contruveniy  with 
Baxter,  Howe,  Flavel,  and  other  Puritan  Divines, 
but  in  the  midst  of  this  controversy  he  died. 
After  hi«  dvceaae  three  volumi-s  cf  sermons  were 
{inblifihed  from  kis  notes,  but  they  did  not  at  the 
time  obtain  much  notice,  although  the  West- 
minelcr  Aeawnhly  of  Divinea  proposed  to  hare 
them  publicly  burnt  But  after  Ihu  Revolution 
in  1690,  the  Feniiona  vror«  republislie*!  \x\  a 
quarto  volume  by  the  son  of  Dr.  Crisp,  at  a  time 
when  the  Sociniau  coutroverey  was  bciii^j  actively 
carriwl  on,  the  names  of  twelve  Independent 
minislci-s  being  prefixed  as  approving  and  recom- 
mending the  btiok.  "  By  the  oicads  of  this  biwk," 
saya  JJeUon,  "  thua  recommended  and  Quthorizp<l, 
the  poison  of  Antinomiaiiiiim  stHin  spread,  not 
only  in  the  country,  but  infecte<l  this  great  city 
to  that  Ut^^ree  that  the  more  sober  of  tho  Presby- 
terian ministers  were  scarce  able  to  preach  a 
■ermon  wherein  either  hope  was  arrested  by  cun- 
ditiouHl  promisea,  or  the  fear  of  sin  was  pre,«sed  by 
Divine  threatenings,  but  they  were  inimediutcly 
ceniured  and  condemned  aa  enemies  of  Chrifit  and 
of&eegracc;  and  ejipecially  were  cried  out  against 
by  many  of  the  Anabaptists  and  Independents." 
The  nermons  were  answered  by  J>r.  Dmiiel 
Williams,  tho  founder  of  the  Dissenters'  l.ibmry 
in  Redcrosa  Street,  in  a  volume  enlilled  Gositl 
TnUh  iHntrd  and  Vindicated,  and  published  in 
1692.  Further  controversy  arose  Iwtween  the 
supporters  of  Dr.  Williams  and  the  Antinomian 
party,  and  an  appeal  was  made  to  Bishop  JIull, 
whose  Harmonia  Apontolica  contains  a  full  refu- 
tation of  Antinomiftniem.  Tho  ecrmons  of  Crisji 
were  again  republifihe<]  by  Dr.  Gill  in  174.'i,  and 
are  still  a  great  authority  among  the  Antinomian 
Bchoal  of  Dissenters,  [Nelson's  Life  of  Biehop 
BuU,  ch.  xlviii] 

CliYl*TO-CALVINISTS.  A  name  applied 
to  the  followers  of  Afelancblhon  by  thoLnthertiDs, 
un  account  of  their  snppoeed  secret  sympathy 
with  the  doctrines  of  Calvin,  vspwially  with  his 
theory  of  the  Holy  Kucharist.      [PHiLlPPiSTfi.] 

CTISTOLvVTlOE.  A  name  compounded  of  a 
Greelc  word  which  was  used  in  an  eccleaiaelical 
sense  to  designate  a  nature  or  l>eing  that  is 
created  (icT«m«),  and  of  a  word  signifying  Divine 
worship  (Aor/Mia).  Snob  "creature-woraliippers" 
the  ArBTUAHTDDoCET^  declared  the  opponents  of 
their  heresy  wore,  and  it  was  only  by  them  that 
the  desipiation  was  used.     fSEVEniASTRTS.] 

CUBRICCS.  A  nam©  by  which  Manes,  the 
founder  of  the  Jfanichee  heresy,  was  also  known. 
[F.piph.  llfCT.  \%\-\.  4.] 

CULDrFi^.  An  ancient  religions  nrApt  in 
Ireland  and  North  Britain.  Much  research  bus 
iMen  spent  upon  tho  derivation  of  tho  name ; 
some  supposing  it  to  have  coma  from  the  Gaelic 
KiU,  a  cell,  and  Dca,  a  lioiue,  and  U)  meen  Ibo 
dwellers  in  the  oell-honse.  There  is  nothing 
however  known  of  the  habits  of  the  Culdets 
which  should  entitle  them  to  such  an  appellntion, 
their  tendency  having  been  to  secularize  religious 
offices  and  endowments  rather  than  to  keep  iip 
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regular  strictnesa  of  life.  The  true  origin  of  the 
name  is  no  doubt  that  which  is  pointed  out  by 
Braun  [pe  Culdeeg,  1840],  and  by  Dr.  Beeves, 
who  derive  it  from  the  Celtic  Cch-di,  Serviis  Dei; 
on  appellution  not  uncommon  among  the  regular 
oni«rs,  and  which  was  aftenvards  corrected  in  the 
Pope's  style  into  Servug  Senijrum  Dei  [fee  Bur- 
ton's //is/,  of  Scotluiid,  vol.  ii.  p.  7],  In  Latin 
originals  tliey  are  called  KMedei,  and  in  old 
Scotch  Kyldees.  The  forma  Culdei  and  Colidei, 
worshippers  of  God,  first  occur  in  later  writers, 
such  as  Giraldus  Carabrensis  (in  tlie  twclJih 
century),  and  seem  to  have  arisen  from  the 
desire  to  suggest  a  Latin  derivation  for  a  word, 
the  true  origin  of  which  was  forgotten. 

The  history  of  the  Culdees  has  acquired  a 
factitious  importance  through  the  controversy  in 
thueeveut^nth  cenlur}' between  the  Presbyterians 
and  Episco|>a]ians;  tho  former  party  asserting 
them  to  have  been  of  extreme  antiquity,  and  ad- 
dicted to  tho  Presbyterian  form  of  Church  govern- 
ment; the  latter  denying  bnth  these  positions. 
It  may  be  confidently  aflirmcd  that  there  is  no 
extant  evidence  of  the  extreme  antiquity  of  the 
Culdees  as  a  wide-spread  and  influential  religious 
organization.  There  is  no  warrant  for  connecting 
them  with  St.  Columba  and  his  mission  at  lona, 
nor  are  they  named  by  Adamnan  in  his  life  of 
that  saint ;  though  it  is  true  that  when  in  the 
ninth  century  the  ecclesiastical  supremacy  of 
lona  was  transferred  to  Dunkeld,  tho  latter 
catablishmcnt  is  mentioned  at  a  still  later  period 
as  belonging  to  Culdees.  If  they  had  been 
numerous  in  the  eighth  or  ninth  centuries,  they 
could  hardly  have  escaped  llie  notice  of  Bedo 
or  of  Ncnnius,  by  neither  of  whom  they  are 
mentioned  ;  nor  indeed  by  any  historian  for  soma 
hundreds  of  years  after.  Nor,  whenever  they 
occur  in  Bcotland,  are  they  found  in  any  of  tho 
old  west-tying  settlements  of  the  Scots,  who  came 
from  Ireland  j  but  always  in  the  country  of  tho 
Picts,  the  east  of  Scotland  ;  and  gL-nerally  in 
some  connection  with  the  great  see  of  St  An- 
drews. A  leaf  in  the  Kegist-er  of  St.  Andrews, 
written  about  1130,  records  that  the  son  of  the 
last  king  of  the  Picts  gave  an  island  in  Loch- 
leven  to  the  Cnldea  hennifs  serving  (^od  there. 
These  Culdeea  were  under  an  abbot;  and  about 
the  year  1090  they  gave  up  their  island  to  tho 
bishop  of  St.  Andrews,  and  a  few  years  later 
were  suppressed  and  replaced  by  canons  r^ulor 
[Chalmers^  JCnctjetop.  a.  v.\  The  Culdees  of  St 
Andrews  itself  were  probably  as  ancient  as,  and 
more  important  than,  those  of  LoclJcvcn  ;  but  we 
have  no  distinct  notice  of  them  until  long  after 
the  time  when  St.  Andrews  liad  bt<ome  s 
diocesan  sec,  which  began  to  be  about  a.d.  850. 
A  hundred  years  after  that,  in  a.d.  943,  Cou- 
stantine  III.,  King  of  the  Scots,  is  said  to  hiive 
voluntarily  abdiciited,  and  to  have  become  abbot 
of  tho  Culdees  of  St.  Andrews.  In  the  twelfth 
centur}',  under  the  influence  of  the  royal  Saint 
Margaret  and  her  sons  Edg.ar  !»rd  Alexander,  the 
various  establishments  of  the  Culdees  in  Scot- 
land, after  a  vain  struggle  to  prv8er\'o  their 
peculiar  rights,  were  absorbed  into  the  system  of 
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diocesan  Episcopacy  which  waa  cxtcmleil  hy 
Rome  oyvit  every  part  of  Kuropo.  It  was  their 
extinction  which  prociired  them  what  notice  Ihoy 
hiivc  in  the  scanty  records  of  that  a^e ;  uiid  their 
antiquity  can  only  l>o  conjecturaily  eatimated 
from  the  riniuieKs  with  which  they  resiatini 
chaiigo.  The  account  of  their  long  struggle  At 
heaiUnmrtere  in  St.  Andrews  is  the  chiuf  me- 
morial that  we  have  of  them. 

It  is  rektod  in  the  Durham  Chronicle  [Twys- 
den's  Dtcem  ^i]^OTcA  that  in  the  year  1108, 
Tnrgot,  prior  of  Durlmni,  wan  mado  litshop 
of  St.  Andrews ;  and  that  in  his  time  all  the 
right  of  the  Culdwea  throughout  the  kingdom  of 
Scotland  passed  from  them  tu  the  bishopric  of 
St  Andrews  :  *'  totum  jus  Keledoomm  per  totura 
r^inum  Scoti^e  transivit  in  Episcopotum  St.  An- 
dwtt)"  [TIsahcr,  de  Prim,  p.  1032],  What  this 
right  might  bo  has  been  the  subject  of  much  con- 
troversy ;  but  there  can  scarcdy  bo  any  doubt 
that  it  was  the  right  of  confirming  the  election  of 
lUl  tho  bishops  in  Scotland,  which  they  posauaficd 
us  dean  and  chapter  of  the  metropolitan  see  of  St. 
Andrews.  Of  this  right,  tho  first  attempt  to 
deprive  them  was  made  at  Iheeliwtionof  Turgot. 
At  that  limo  thoro  were  two  parties  in  St  An- 
drews :  tlio  ohl  foundation  of  the  Culdees^  con- 
sisting of  a  prior  and  twtdve  brethren,  who  per- 
formed divine  service  as  clerical  viuurs  :  and  tho 
bishop  ami  new  reprcsontntives  of  ofticea  which 
under  the  Culdees  ha<l  passed  into  the  hands  of 
laymen,  such  an  that  of  abbot.  It  was  tho  object 
of  the  kings  nnder  pnpal  influence  to  displace  the 
former  party  and  fill  their  room  by  canons  regular. 
So  tenacious  however  wero  tho  Culdees,  that  not- 
withstanding a  succession  of  royal  ordinances  and 
papal  decrees,  they  kept  their  ground,  and  exerted 
their  peculiar  elective  right,  to  the  micidle  of  the 
fourteenth  century.  Thus,  in  1297,  they  opposed 
tho  election  of  Lambcrton  to  St.  Andi-ews,  who 
had  been  chosen  by  the  canons ;  and  their 
provost  vainly  appealed  to  H<imo  [Usshcr,  tUi 
Prim.  p.  G59j.  On  that  occasion  it  is  asserted 
in  the  Scotichronicon  [lib.  vi.]  that  "omne  jus 
deinceps  KeldeiH  abrogalum;"  but  tliey  wero  nut 
iiually  excluded  from  taking  part  in  the  election 
of  bishops  before  1332  ;  from  which  time  their 
name  never  occurs  in  rec*.>rds,  their  ancient  cor- 
pomtion  being  change»i  into  a  provostry  under 
the  titio  of  "  pncpmsitura  ecclesiie  heatro  Marim 
civitatifiSaucti  Andreie,"  which  after  the  Reforma- 
tion was  vested  in  the  Crown  [KeeTes'  Culdees, 
38  ;  Burton's  Scoilernd,  ii  p.  31 ). 

In  this  way  the  Culdees  throughont  Scotland 
appear  to  liave  been  absorbed  or  tmnsformed 
during  the  groat  Catholic  revival  of  the  twelfth 
century.  Some  of  their  establishmonts  were  im* 
portAut  enough  to  be  tume<i  into  bishoprics,  as 
SL  Andrews  and  Dunkeld,  with,  chapters  of 
aeoular  canons ;  otliers  wero  replants  w^ith  Au- 
gustinian  canons  regular ;  others  again  were 
gradually  resolved  into  parishes.  Far  from  mani- 
festing sectarian  rigour  and  purity,  they  present 
Iho  aspect  of  a  decayed  and  corrupt  corporation, 
clinging  to  its  U'mporalitifs,  and  settling  into  a 
secnlarization  which  was  arrested  by  the  spiritual 
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strength  of  papal  Catholicism.  [A  list  of  the  estab- 
lishments of  the  Culdees  in  Scotland,  in  which  the 
stniggis  at  St.  Andrews  was  uniformly  repeated, 
may  be  found  in  Chalmers'  Encj/chijMtdta,  #.  v.] 

Authentic  records  of  the  Culdees  of  Ireland 
are  singularly  scanty.  An  abbot  and  bishop  iit 
tho  North  of  Ireland,  who  wroto  a  metrical 
calendar  of  Irish  saints  abimt  the  year  800,  bears 
in  ancient  chroniclea  the  nanio  of  ^ngus  the 
Ceile-l>o.  And  in  Irish  annals  of  undoubted 
authority  it  is  recorded  that  in  91 Q  "a  Ceile-I)e 
came  across  the  sea  westward  to  establish  laws  in 
Ireland."  The  annals  of  Ulster  record  tliat,  in 
920,  Armagh  was  plundered  by  Godfrey,  son  of 
Ivor  the  Banc,  but  that  he  spared  the  oratories 
with  the  Cul<lees  and  the  bi^jc.  These  Culdsi 
of  Armagh,  like  those  of  St  Andrews,  seem  to' 
have  been  the  doan  and  chapter  of  Uie  Churcli; 
and  wore  compelled  to  give  place  to  canons  of 
later  institution,  but  yet  were  allowed  to  continue 
in  the  inferior  capacity  of  vicars  choral.  Ussher 
mentions  that  the  vicars  choral  of  Armagh,  and 
thoBo  of  the  collegiate  Church  of  Cluanynish 
[Clones],  wero  called  Colidei  in  hia  day,  and  the 
chief  of  them,  who  was  called  their  prior,  served 
as  precentor  [de  Primor'L  p.  657].  Ussher  also 
produces  a  sentence  ofaii  archbishop  of  Armagh  ia 
the  year  H4rt,  to  tlie  effect  that  the  office  of  prior 
or  of  an  inferior  Culdee  not  beiug  accounted  a 
cure  of  souls,  may  bo  held  with  any  other  benefice, 
pnmded  that  the  holder  keep  his  due  residence 
iu  the  Church  of  A^nl^{h  ;  and  this  sentence  is 
expressly  said  to  be  founded  on  the  chronologies 
of  tlie  holy  Fathers  and  the  Year  Books  of  former 
archbishops  (Sanctorum  Palrum  antiquis  chronicis 
et  pnGdeceBSomm  Libris  Annalibus  perscrutalis) 

Itle  Primor.  p.  637].  A  papal  brief  of  the  year 
447  declared,  to  the  same  effect,  that  the  priorate 
of  the  college  of  secular  priests  called  Colidei  was 
not  a  benelico  but  a  simple  ofBce  without  euro 
[i&jrf.].  There  wero  about  seven  other  efitablish- 
ments  of  Culdees  in  Ireland  bestdea  tliese ;  but 
no  writer  mentions  any  of  them  before  Giialdus 
Cambrensia,  who  speaks  of  the  Coelicolie  or 
Cohdeiofan  island  called  Insula  Viventiuni,  of 
Tipperary.  who  devoutly  served  a  chapel  there 
[Girald.  C. ;  Ussher,  de  Primord.  p.  637].  The 
same  writer  affords  the  solitary  notice  which  ro- 
mains  of  Culdees  in  Walos.  lie  speaks  of  tha 
little  island  of  Bardsey  in  North  Wales  as  in- 
habited in  hia  own  time  by  a  set  of  vcr)'  religious 
monks  named  Ccelibes  or  Colidei  [ibid.]. 

In  England  there  is  no  trace  of  them,  except 
that  tho  canons  of  St  Peter's  at  York  were  t^Ied 
Culdees  in  the  reign  of  JEthclstan  in  the  first 
half  of  the  tenth  century;  and  tliat  a  suspected 
charter  of  jiithelred,  in  the  year  1005,  speaks 
of  the  canons  of  English  cathedmls  generally  aa 
"  cultores  clcrici,"  a  term  of  doubtful  import. 

It  will  be  seen  from  the  scantiness  of  these 
reconls  how  little  can  be  concluded  concerning 
the  manners  and  institutions  of  the  Culdees.  Aa 
monks  thoy  were  under  the  government  of  abbots, 
not  of  bishops,  and  in  this  were  nothing  different 
from  other  mona^ttc  orders.  But  some  of  their 
abbots  may  have  bomo  tho  title  of  bishops,  and 
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hftvo  tlius  been  bishops  nilhout  diocesw,  contrary 
to  the  law  of  the  Churcli.  There  ia  no  proof  of 
this ;  though  it  is  possible  euough,  siaco  tlio 
Ciiliiecs  may  be  heH  to  have  boloiigeil  lo  tho 
ancient  British  or  Scota'  Church,  iu  which  no 
doubt  dioccseleas  hUhojis  alxpuiiiIcHl.  This  is  a 
slender  foundation  for  the  theorj*  of  the  Pres- 
byterian controveraialists,  that  the  Culdees  wera 
the  uphohU-rs  of  the  primitiTO  simplicity  of 
Church  govemmeDt,  by  monks  and  priests,  njecfr- 
ing  diocesan  Episcopacy,  clerical  celibacy,  and  all 
later  abuses,  until  tliey  were  finally  overpowered 
by  the  frauds  of  Rome.  Enquiry  haa  completely 
npeet  this  view,  and  it  now  fiudu  no  suppurt 
among  archffiologists.  Yet,  as  it  occasioned,  a 
Tiolent  controversy  in  the  seventeenth  century, 
it  may  be  wurth  u-hilc  to  nieniiou  the  uuthnnties 
from  which  it  arose. 

John  of  FordouTi,  a  monk  of  the  fourteenth 
century,  author  of  the  Scottchronie/m  of  obeoleU) 
authority,  was  the  tirat  to  assert  that  the  t^coLs 
were  originally  governed  hy  monks  and  prieata 
idonc,  and  ttiat  in  this  thoy  followed  the  usa'^o 
of  the  priniitiro  Churtih  [tScMiichroTL  iii.  8].  Ho 
vns  followed  by  Jolin  )[ajor  the  Sorbonni&t 
[flisL  Scot,  it  2],  who,  like  the  monk  of  Fordoun 
Iiim.'ieir,  fell  into  the  error  of  confounding  Scot- 
land, the  ancient  name  of  Irelanii,  with  the 
present  Scotland.  Tu  a  similar  way  Hector  Boo- 
lius  [Scut.  Hist,  t  C,  quoted  hy  Ussher,  de  Prhn. 
I>.  636]  had  improved  his  account  hy  making 
these  monks  and  priests  Culdees,  and  p^'ing 
that  account  of  their  organization  which  has  been 
the  foundation  of  the  I-'rcsbyterian  theory.  He 
Bays  that  they  wore  called  for  their  piety  "cultores 
I>oi,"  under  which  title  they  were  recognised  by 
bU  the  {leople ;  that  they  came  iu  the  third 
century;  that  Ihcy  eIoct43d  among  tbumselvcs  a 
chief  priest>  who  had  power  in  things  belonging 
to  God,  and  that  he  was  for  many  years  afler 
known  as  Episcopus  Scotorum,  or  bishop  of  the 
Soots.  He  alleges  for  this  the  authority  of 
ancient  annals ;  but  in  his  pn^face  he  owns  thab 
iba  most  ancient  annalist  that  he  had  scM^n  was 
Veremundos,  who  wrote  in  tho  last  lialf  of  the 
eleventh  century.  To  aay  no  more,  tlie  whole 
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story  of  the  Scots  Churcli  beiug  govoriifid  hy 
monks  and  priests  in  tho  thi[\I  cvntury  la  dis- 
proved by  tho  fact  that  there  were  no  monks  at 
all  in  the  Weatern  Church  at  that  time;  a 
difficulty  which  Dempster  the  Jesuit  tries  to  get 
•jv'vr  by  supposing  that  tho  Culdees  of  Boetiiis 
were  canons  regular  [Ussher,  iU  Prim.  637]. 
Selden  was  tho  firat  who  brought  the  Culdees 
into  tho  Presbyterian  coutroversj',  by  hia  cele- 
brated preface  to  Twysden's  Histonm  ArifjUeanm 
Decfm  Scriplores,  London,  1R52. 

The  best  accoiml  of  the  Scota  Culdees  is  in 
Grub's  Ecclesicufic'it  IIi*i.  of  Scoflund;  of  the 
Irish  Culdees,  in  Dr.  Reeve'a  Dissertaiian  in 
(he  Pi-Qceeding»  of  Ote  Uoyal  Irish  Academy^ 
1860. 

CUMBERLANT>  PRESBYTERIANS.  An 
Ameriean  sect  which  originated  in  some  "  re- 
vivals "  that  took  pUce  among  the  Preshyt^rians 
of  Cumberland  County  in  Kentucky  about  the 
year  IHOO,  and  which  constituted  itself  a  separate 
community  by  formal  separation  from  the  gi'neral 
body  of  the  American  Presbyterians  on  February 
4th,  ISIO.  Tho  cause  of  sepamtion  was  tho 
refusal  of  the  governing  body  of  the  I*resbj-terians 
to  recognise  as  ininisteia  certain  persons  who  had 
1>cen  admitted  to  their  utTtco  without  the  usual 
education  and  preparation,  and  who  also  repudi- 
ated the  doctrines  of  election  and  roprobntion. 
Tho  "  Cumberland  Presbytery "  soon  extendt^l 
itself  beyond  its  original  locality,  and  the  sect 
taking  its  name  fniui  this  origin  is  said  to  cumber 
1100  ministere,  1 2r»0  places  of  worship.and  100,000 
members :  having  also  estiblished  Cumburknd 
College,  Princeton,  Kentucky,  and  several  other 
colleges  for  the  education  of  its  ministers.  It  is 
strictly  Presbyterian  in  its  character,  with  the 
exception  that  its  "  Confession  of  Faith,"  founded 
on  the  Westminster  Confession,  rejects  the  Col- 
vinistio  dogmas  of  election  and  reprobation,  and 
maintains  the  doctrine  of  universal  redemption. 

CUTZUPITJ^  This  name  is  used  for  the 
CiiccUHOELUOHS  by  St. -Augustine  in  his  I63rd 
Kpistle,  and  is  probably  another  form  of 
Gotispitw. 

CYRTIANL     [PsiTntaiAsa.] 
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PALEITES.  A  aect  in  Glasgow  at  the  eud  of 
lh«  last  centnTV,  which  differed  little  from  the 
IniiepoudcntB.  Tlio  fouuJur,  David  Dale  (horn 
6th  Jfl.nuftfy  1739)  was  a  WHalLhy  cotton -manu- 
facturer, and  the  original  proprietor  (in  conjanc- 
tion  with  Sir  R.  Axkwright)  of  the  Lanark  Milla, 
who  had  risen,  from  tho  rank  of  a  jnumfiyman 
weaver,  but  was  more  distinguishod  liy  his  muniti- 
cent  nhrtrities  ami  the  henevolence  of  his  chnmcter. 
At  an  early  period  he  adopted  in  general  ttm 
views  of  RolxTt  Glos,  the  founder  of  ScottitfU 
Independency;  but  differing  from  him  in  some 
few  points,  estabHshed  a  distinct  congregation 
in  Glasgow,  to  which  he  miuistercd  up  to  tha 
period  of  his  dt'a,lh,  which  occurred  on  17th 
March  1805.  In  order  to  quaHfy  himself  in 
point  of  learning  for  hie  self-iuiposed  office,  ho  is 
said  to  have  etudied  tho  languages  of  both  tho 
Old  and  New  Testament*  with  pomo  considerable 
degree  of  succeas).  The  pointa  of  Beparation  be- 
tween his  followers  and  the  Glas*it«a  consisted 
]iartly  in  doctrine,  the  former  laying  more  stress 
upon  practical  holiness  than  tho  latter,  but  chiefly 
in  matters  of  discipline.  Tho  Daleites  did  not 
keep  aloof  from  other  Chrititiau  bodies  with  tho 
excinsiveness  (so  distinctive  of  petty  sects)  with 
which  the  Glassites  regarded  theui,  and  they 
entortalned  somewhat  diU'ereut  views  respecting 
the  office  nf  elders,  particularly  holding  that  the 
apostolic  description  of  an  office-bearer,  as  being 
'*  tho  husband  of  one  wife,"  forbade  only  the 
having  more  than  one  wife  at  the  same  time,  while 
the  GlassiCes  generally  held  tlmt  an  elder  was 
diaqnalified  for  office  by  i-e-morriage  after  a  first 
wife's  death. 

At  the  time  of  Mr.  Dale's  death  smaH  con- 
gregations in  connection  with  his  Glfwgow  fol- 
lowers existed  at  Edinburgh,  Perth,  Kirkcaldy, 
and  sovoial  other  places.  I'robably  they  have  now 
all  become  merged  either  among  the  few  remain- 
ing Glossites,  or  among  the  Congregationalists. 
Dale's  son-in-law  was  tha  notftrions  Robert  Owen, 
the  originator  of  the  English  soeioltat  t})eonus. 
[New  Tfttoloriical  Diciionary,  Edinb.  {for  Jas. 
Morison,  Perth),  1807.  ScoU  Majaztne,  180G, 
pp.  239,  653.1 

DAMIA>"1STS.  A  section  of  the  Alex- 
amlrian  Monophysites  which  took  its  name  from 
Damian,  the  Monophysito  patriarch  [a.d.  570]. 
In  opposing  the  Tritheists,  Damian  fell  into  tho 
opposite  error  of  SabcUianism,  for  he  denied  that 
each  of  the  Divine  Persona  of  the  Trinity  la  in 
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Himself  God,  and  maintained  Uiat  the  Tha-e  have 
One  Divine  Personality  only.  The  theory  of  the 
Damianisttf  was,  in  fact,  practically  identical  with 
that  of  Saljelliiie^  namely,  that  God  is  One  Person 
distinguished  into  three  hypotheses  by  character* 
iatic  differences  of  His  operations.  Hut  by  main- 
taining these  cliaractcristic  diBeroncca  in  the  wuy 
they  were  maiutiined  by  the  DarnianisLs,  their 
theory  really  led  to  the  conclusion  that  there  arc 
foar  Gods,  the  three  separate  and  subcirdinata 
Hypostases  oud  tho  one  superior  AMOto';,  hence 
they  were  al.'M)  named  Tetratheites.  [Nice]>h.  ili^ 
Ecd.  xiii.  49.     Walch,  Hist.  Ketz.  viii.  753.J 

DANCERS.  These  were  a  sect  of  weak- 
brained  fanatics,  who  appeared  iu  tho  lost  quarter 
of  the  fourteenth  centurj-,  and  disappeared  at  the 
commencement  of  the  Miecnth.  The  scene  of  their 
performances  was  the  western  part  of  the  ancient 
province  of  Belgica,  comprising  Rhenish  Prussia, 
Holland  and  Ilainault.  The  origin  of  the  out*, 
break  is  difficult  to  ho  accurately  dcsctphered,  but 
tho  famous  black  death  or  pestilence  of  Eroissart 
was  doubtless  the  remote  or  predisposing  caua& 
This  fearful  visitation,  which  had  more  than  < 
decimated.  Northern  Europe,  produced  and  lef^ 
behind  it  n  vast  amount  of  intellectual  debility 
in  the  populations  att;icked  by  it,  as  is  attested 
by  tho  numerous  fanatical  enterprises  which 
followed  its  disapjMiamnce,  Though  each  of 
these,  as  it  appeared,  was  invariably  «uppn-)tse<l 
to  the  utmost  of  the  sacerdotal  and  govemmontal 
ability  of  tho  timo  and  place  of  its  occurrence, 
similar  new  forma  of  mental  disease  were  con- 
tinually bursting  forth ;  tho  sufferers  being  dis- 
tingnished  by  tliis  one  abiding  feature  in  cecd 
or  ritual,  namely,  the  substitution  of  corporeal 
exertion  for  spiritnal  or  intellectual  worship,  II 
was  thus  that  iu  the  month  of  July  a.d.  1374, 
the  dancing  form  of  fanaticism  appeared  in  the 
old  capital  of  Charlemagne.  Tlie  brotherhood,  a 
crowd  of  all  ages  and  of  both  sexes,  began  their 
cel«hrationa  with  a  kind  of  den'ish  dance  in  the 
pubhc  squares  of  Oiat  town.  Emboldened  by  im- 
jiunity  they  proceeded  to  the  churches,  and  there, 
half  naked  and  crowned  with  garlands,  they  sup 
ported  tho  roost  laborious  donees  until  they  fell 
fainting  into  the  arms  of  the  bystanders.  They 
alle^l  that  they  were  enabled  to  endure  these 
incredible  fatigues  by  the  special  grace  of  the 
Vii^gin  and  the  Sainte,  whose  aid  during  their  per- 
formances they  incessantly  invoked.  The  ortho- 
dox, however,  referred   their  vigour  to   Satanic 
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rnthur  iLan  heavenly  inUirpogUion.  From  the 
city  of  Aii-la-Chapell©  they  spread  rapi<lly 
through  Hainault,  making  (tome  stir,  and  perha]i3 
aoquiring  aoiae  proselytes,  both  at  Utrecht  and 
Lidge.  Without  delinit«ly  ohjf^tioiiablo  teticto, 
the  people  appeared  to  tolerate  their  folly,  and 
thoy  supportt'd  tlioir  jirccarious  lives,  like  various 
Te<x^nised  rt-ligioiw  orders,  by  profossional  mon- 
dicancy.  Fortunately  their  poverty,  coupled 
with  their  numorical  and  iiitclJcctual  \reaknes8, 

Ereaenred  them  from  thfl  persecution  which  might 
aYfl  ^ven  to  even  mich  fanatics  a  factitious  im- 
portance in  the  eyes  of  the  world.  Saner  and  more 
nerciful  counficht  prevailed  than  are  sometintcs 
mot  with  iu  the  hutory  of  the  Church  ;  and,  as 
tliese  sectaries  were  too  ignorant  or  imbecile  to 
confess  themselves  heretics,  the  orthoiJox  were 
content  to  treat  thorn,  not  as  the  accomplices,  but 
as  the  victims  of  diabolical  agency.  Wo  gather 
that,  when  the  Cunting  perfortnem  wore  tokon 
possession  of  by  the  clergy,  and  the  evil  SEnrit 
duly  exorcisod,  they  were  at  leoAt  in  some  ca^ea 
entirely  restored.  It  is  slated  that  St.  WeiC,  or 
Vitus,  was  on  such  occasions  successfully  appealed 
to.  "With  the  generation  that  ha-l  anffor«i  from 
the  debihtating  etTecta  of  the  (ireat  Pestilence,  or 
was  bom  of  parents  who  had  so  suffered,  this 
form  of  frenzy  died  away;  and  its  easy,  rapid  and 
complete  extinction  is  a  striking  and  satincal 
commentary  on  the  prolonged  exintence  of  tlio 
greater  portion  of  the  other  mediaeval  fanaticisms. 
In  tho  fifteenth  century  there  is  hardly  any 
trace  of  tho  Dancers  to  bo  diacoveriMl.  Their 
xn'>dem  horaologues  are  lo  be  found  in  the  Con- 
vulsionary  prophets  of  the  eighteenth  century 
[CosvtiLeioNARUsJ  and  tho  Jumpers  of  the 
ptwent  day. 

[The  best  account  of  these  sectariee  ia  from  the 
pen  of  the  monk  Jtadulpli  de  Hive,  to  bo  found 
in  a  work  by  Chapeauville,  entitled  Qui  g&sta 
Pindijicum  Tonfframum  Tr<ijcclen«wvici  Lemlen- 
gium  eeript^noit  ouctoret  pracipui,"  Ac.  8ce  rilao 
the  C/irotiicon  Bel (jiewn, gub anno  1374;  and  Mo- 
shcim's  Ecflcsimttica^  Hiniurt),  cent,  xiv.l 

DANISH  IMiOTKS'l'^VJSTS.  The  Iteforma- 
tion  6rst  obtained  a  formal  r{K:a^nition  in  Den- 
mark A.t>.  152G.  In  that  year  King  Frederick 
I.  openly  proclaimed  his  favour  towanls  the  ito- 
formed  ductriiiee,  and  issued  ordurs  forcdnvcikiiig 
a  dietatOilonsee[A.D.  IS'27],  at  which  full  lil>erty 
of  conscience  was  allowed  for  both  reforming  and 
non-rvforming  parties,  the  marriage  of  Uio  clergy 
and  retigiouB  oniiire  was  legalized,  and  the  bigheps 
"were  forhidilen  any  longer  to  receive  the  pallium 
from  Kome.  For  some  yeare  previously  the  lie- 
fonnwl  doctrines  had  Vcu  spreailiug,  especiaUy 
owing  to  tho  labciurs  of  John  Tausen.  who,  after 
■tteutling  the  lectures  of  Mclanchthon  at  Witten- 
berg, returned  home  lu  teach  them  in  his  native 
town  of  Vilwig  in  Jutland  [a.d.  1521].  Two 
yatra  later  Oiriiitinu  II.  was  succooded  on  the 
throne  by  Frixlerick  I.,  Duke  of  Schleswig-Hol- 
stvin  [a.D.  1523].  -  His  oM-n  personal  fueling  iu 
ffivour  of  Lutheran  tcrietd  led  him  immediately  to 
proclaim  libtirty  of  worship  in  his  own  duchy, 
though  he  was  prevented  by  the  anli^tathy  of  the 
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bishopR  from  exteniiing  the  eame  princijile  to  his 
new  Kingdom  till  a.d.  1527.  A  Danish  con- 
fession was  subBequently  dranii  up  and  published 
at  a  diet  held  at  Cojienhagf^n  [A.n.  1S301.  It 
Consists  of  forty-threo  articles,  and  roeembfos  in 
many  points  tho  Confession  of  Augsburg,  being 
partly  based  on  tha  Schwaback  and  Torgau 
Article*  [a.D.  1539],  which  aL"-''  form  the  ground- 
work of  the  latter  work.  After  a  reign  of  ten 
years  Frederick  I.  was  succeeded  by  hia  eon 
Christian  III.  [a.d.  1533],  who,  while  travelling 
in  Germany  before  assnming  the  crown,  had  been 
present  at  the  Diet  of  Worms,  and  who  at  ouco 
showed  his  intention  of  standing  fast  by  his 
father's  pohcy  in  religions  matters  by  being 
crowned  by  the  Lutheran  Pomeranian  John 
Uugenhagen,  whom  he  caused  to  he  summoned 
from  Wittenberg  for  ttiat  purpose.  In  taking  this 
aignihcaut  step  the  new  kiug  was  actuateil  by  a 
political  as  well  as  a  religious  antipathy.  Tho 
Cathohc  clergy,  especially  the  hierarchy,  had 
supported  tho  pretensions  of  hia  younger  brother 
John,  who,  along  with  his  exiled  predecessor 
Christian  II.,  were  couipetitora  for  tho  vacant 
throne.  'I'hcy  were  forthwith  banished  from 
their  sees,  a  now  class  of  "superintendents"  was 
subetitntod  for  the  ancient  order  of  bishops ;  the 
ITuiveraity  of  Copenhagen  wo*  rcmo«lclIcd  on  n 
Protestant  basis,  and  the  triumph  of  Lutheniniam 
in  Denmark  proper  may  he  coneiJerwl  complete. 
It  soon  extended  into  Norway,  which  was 
finally  incorporated  into  Denmark  proper  A.D. 
1537.  Here  the  Catholic  bishops,  after  some 
opposition,  were  either  deposed  or  conformed,  and 
at  the  present  date  Lutharantsm  is  the  predo- 
minant and  almost  tlie  exclusive  form  of  leli- 
ginn  in  Norway. 

The  historj-  of  Iceland  is  siirnlar.     Tlio  Ro- 
fonned  doctrines  wore  first  propagated  hy  (iiRwr 
Einarapn,  who,  at  the  age  of  twenty-five,  was 
elected  under  Pn^te-stant  influence  to  the  biahopric 
of  .Skalholt  in  that  island  [a.d.  1S4C)].    Supportml 
by  roya!  favour,  his  tejicJiing  spread  so  rapidly, 
that   in  the  course  of  eleven  ycnre  the  whole 
ifiUnd  had  changed  it.i  religious  complexion,  and 
has   remained   exclusively  Lullientn  up  to   tho 
present  day. 
DAVID-GEORCIANS.     [Familists.] 
DAVID  OF  DINANT.     [DAVimsTS.] 
]>AVinrAKS.      [DAVlDGKoRGlASa.] 
DAVU)ISTS.     A  sect  of  tho  thirteenth  cen- 
tury, tho  folluwcra  of  David  of  Dinaiit. 

Of  the  personal  history  of  this  heretic  little  or 
nothing  is  known  beyond  the  fact  that  he  was  a 
disciple  of  Anmlric  of  Uema,  and  was,  like  his 
master,  trained  in  the  pantheistic  philosophy  of 
Fjigena.  He  however  went  beyond  his  teacher 
ia  heresy,  for  whereas  Amalric  had  taught  that 
tho  Deity  is  the  principium  formate  of  all  things, 
David  de  I  )inanto  asserted  that  He  is  the  materia 
l/rt'ma  of  all  things  [Thorn.  Aij.  tiumma  I.  qu.  iii. 
art.  8].  The  pantheism  of  the  latter  went,  there- 
fore, to  tho  length  of  asserting  that  the  Deity 
nlono  hns  any  real  existence,  and  that  all  oUicr 
beinga  and  things  are  part  of  Him.  Thia  prin- 
ciple the  sect  applied  to  Christianity  in  such  a 
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nuuiner  aj9  to  explain  it  away.  Tlius,  instead  ut 
our  Lord  becoming  the  One  Incarnation  of  Goit, 
each  human  b«iug  wu  represented  as  a  separate 
and  individual  incarnation  uf  Deity.  lu  a  similar 
manner  the  received  doctrine  of  a  DiTine  Fresenco 
in  the  Blessed  Sacmmcnt  was  admitted,  but  was 
also  explained  away  by  the  statement  tbat  the 
speciiv  of  it  WftA  already  |iart  of  the  Deity 
before  it  was  consecrated,  and  that  the  act  of  con- 
Bcctation  was  merely  such  on  annunciation  of  the 
fact  ft8  brought  it  hnmfi  to  the  conBciouancfls  of 
those  who  heard  and  saw  the  pri«st  at  the  altar. 
To  this  pantheism  they  added  many  other  antici- 
pations of  later  unbelief,  Burh  as  that  Cod  hati 
revealed  Himself  by  the  wurds  of  heathen  poets 
like  Ovid,  as  much  as  by  Clinstian  Fathers  like 
Augustine  ;  that  heaven  and  hell  are  simply  the 
ptcstiut  consequences  of  sin ;  that  rclij^ion  does 
not  considt  in  wliat  a  man  does,  but  in  love 
alone,  independently  of  ^oud  life  and  works. 

The  principles  of  the  sect  were  at  first  propa- 
gated with  great  secresy  among  the  French  laity 
by  means  of  bonks  written  in  the  vernacular. 
But  William  of  Aria,  a  gtiliisniith,  making  them 
known  by  public  preaching,  they  were  brought 
before  a  synod  at  Paris  in  a.d.  1209,  and  con- 
demned us  profoundly  herclicaL  Its  author  was 
degraded  from  tbe  prie^hood,  but  had  fled  from 
Paris,  while  several  of  his  clerical  and  lay 
adherents  were  apprehended,  and  refusing  to 
recant  were  hiimt  fw  heretir^  [a.d.  1210],  A 
priest  named  Bcruanl  shewed  the  full  force  of 
the  principles  he  hot!  learned  by  declaring  that 
the  tire  could  have  no  power  to  destroy  bis  being, 
because  it  was  part  of  the  Divine  existence,  and 
en  far  as  he  hod  any  being  he  was  God  himself, 

The  chief  work  of  Dinanto  was  one  entitled 
Qftafertnnrii.  On  the  condemnation  of  his  heresy 
it  and  all  his  vernacular  writings  were  destroyerl, 
and  BO  great  was  the  ndium  into  which  they  had 
brought  the  uao  of  the  vernacular  for  theological 
teaching,  that  all  other  thenlogic^il  works  in  the 
French  language  were  also  ordered  to  be  burned, 
iucluding  tlio  Mefap?ii/gic»  of  Aristotle,  which 
had  been  especially  used  in  support  of  the  hiiresy, 
having  been  lately  recovered  from  oblivion 
through  the  prevalence  of  Moorish  literatcre  in 
Europe.  [Martone,  Thfis.  Atie/uiot.  iv,  163. 
Natal  Alex.  BUt.  Ecd.  viii.  73,  ed.  1763. 
Neander's  Ch.  liUt.  viii.  129,  ed.  1853.] 

DAVIDISTS.       pAVII>.GE0R0IAN8.] 

DAVISTS.     [David-Gbobouks.] 

DEISTS.  A  general  name  applied  in  the 
nvcntceuth  and  oigbleenth  centuries  to  those 
who  professed  a  belief  in  the  existence  of  God 
(as  distinguished  from  Atheists),  but  went  little 
or  not  at  all  further  towards  IWief  in  the  tniths 
of  Christianity.  In  more  recent  times  Deism  has 
been  regarded  as  a  tcnot  of  many  schools  of 
sceptics  rather  than  as  the  distingni»liing  tenet  of 
one,  Tlie  reader  is  therefore  referred  to  the 
article  Sceptics  in  this  volumo,  and  to  that 
of  Deism  in  the  Dictiokaht  of  TuRot-ooT,  Tor 
historical  and  phiIneo])hical  infurmalion  on  the 
subject. 

DEMAS.  Hie  '*  reliov-hibourer  "  of  8t  Paul 
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[Pliilom.  24;  Col.  iv.  H] — of  whom  ho  saya 
towardfi  the  close  of  his  ministry,  "  Denias  hath 
forsaken  me,  having  loved  this  present  world,  and 
is  departed  onto  'Hiessnlonica  "  [2  Tim.  It.  10] — is 
classed  by  Epiphanius  with  Cerinthus,  Kbion, 
and  others,  as  one  who  denied  the  Divine  Nature 
and  miraculous  Conception  of  our  Lord  [Kpiphan. 
Hxrea.  li.  6].  Another  writer,  in  a  work  entitled 
Hynttp0{9  de  vifa  et  vwrio  ProjiJidarum,  Apotft/J- 
arum  et  Diecipttiortim  Domini,  aH^ges  that  Vemaa 
became  a  prio«t  in  a  heathen  temple  at  Thes- 
salonica ;  but  this  work  is  probably  of  later  date 
than  Epiphanius,  though  attributed  to  Doro* 
thens,  who  dourished  a.u.  303.  The  expression 
U3e<l  by  Sts  Paul  is  consistent  with  the  opinion 
of  ItaroniuB,  Hammond,  and  others,  that  De 
did  not  ftirsake  the  faith  when  he  forsook 
Paul ;  and  even  with  that  of  Groiios  that  he  is 
the  same  as  the  Demetrius  of  whom  St.  John  many 
years  afterwards  wrot«  that  he  liad  "good  report 
of  all  men,  and  of  the  truth  itself,"  and  that  ha 
himself  bore  record  to  the  same  effect  [3  John 
12].  On  the  other  hand,  Epiph.inius  and  the 
other  writer  named  may  havfl  h;«l  authentic 
sources  of  information  from  which  they  drew 
their  statements,  but  which  are  now  lost  to  ns. 

DESCAliTES.  Kend  Descartes  is  the  father 
of  modem  philosophy.  He  was  born  a.d.  1596 
in  La  Hayo  of  the  lourdane,  of  an  old  French 
family,  and  educated  from  his  fourteenth  to  his 
eighteenth  year  in  the  Jesuit  College  at  Ia 
Fleche,  which  he  left  well  grounded  in  the 
matheinEiticfl  of  the  day,  and  with  a  emattoring 
of  so  many  branches  of  leaming  ns  to  have  earned 
fur  him»elf  the  name  of  "  Le  petit  philosophe." 
He  took  service  under  Tilly  in  the  llavarian 
array,  and  was  present  at  the  Battle  of  Prague; 
but  quitted  tbe  army  »gaiii,  a.D.  1621,  and,  after 
travelling  for  some  years  in  Europe,  settletldown 
in  Holland  [A.a  1C29-1649]  for  tlie  purpose  of 
working  out  the  philoeophical  problems  that  had 
engaged  his  attention  by  flood  and  field.  His 
system  was  branded  as  Atheism.  His  astronomical 
heresies  wcro  a  serious  gravamen,  and  read 
carionsly  at  the  presflnt  day :  "  Quod  terram 
stellis  annumerat ;  solem  qui  hactenus  inter 
planetas  fuit  atellis  fixis  accensot,  terram  vero 
Btellis  orraticia;  lunam  in  terram  quandam  con- 
vvrttt,  dum  ei  monies,  vallea  tribuit;  dcnique 
motum,  qui  per  tot  mille  onnos  solis  liiit,  in 
terram  transfert"  [Maastricht,  Noviiatum  Car- 
tctianarum  Gungrtma^  1676].  He  was  pro- 
scribed by  the  Uni%-ersity  of  Utrecht,  but  op- 
IK>sitton  only  attracted  to  him  a  greater  following ; 
and  having  accepted  on  invitation  from  Christine^ 
Queen  of  Sweden,  to  become  her  preceptor  in 
philosophy,  he  accepted  it,  but  die<l  the  same  year 
at  Stockholm  [a.d.  1650],  in  his  fifty-fifth  year. 
Descartes  established  a  powerful  school,  in  which 
the  first  principles  of  modem  rationalism  were 
develD{>ed.  To  accept  a  creed  because  it  was 
ancient,  not  because  it  was  true,  was  to  give  tip 
the  prerogative  of  thought  rather  th.^n  to  think. 
Evidence  must  lie  at  the  bottom  of  truth,  but 
first  the  character  of  evidence  must  be  determined. 
All,  therefore,  must  be  discusaed,  all  must  be 
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•ifl«d,  weigliwl,  and  tefitefl ;  nmi,  after  an  eliniinft- 
tion  of  every  fulso  or  doubtful  clcmeDt,  that  alone 
IDtist  bo  retained  which  Ghcws  Uie  raclness  of 
troth.     It  wa«  the  death-knell  of  Scholasticiem. 
£Terythtiig  fur  the  future  was  to  be  detennmed 
by  reaeon,  not  by  preecripUon.   Bacon  had  shewed 
that  a  wide  induction  of  fact«  must  precede  all 
ttttumpt  at  BciciitiTic   geueralizaUou ;    Descartes 
taug:)it  that  those  very  facts  in  the  first  JQstonco 
ehould    be    aubjectod    to    the   "oxperimftntum 
cruciu"   of  doubt;   hcnco   tcnucd    "methodical 
doubt"  [iViAl  i.].     There  was  so  much  in  all 
antecedent  ■jstcms  of  philosophy  that  was  rcII- 
contradictory  and  poeiUvely  wroiij;,  that  he  atn 
j-otuttod  this  as  the  mireet  basis  of  operations  iu 
ilmildiiig  up  a  newer  philosophy.     "  j>e  onnibuB 
[dnbitanduni"  was    the   nc^ativo   genu  of   hin 
(cjvtem.     From  doubting  he  prooecde<l  to  deny 
\Vfvry  fact  and  ovtry  conceivable  opinion ;  even 
in  matbematicat  demonstration  thcro  mi^'ht  bo 
elements  of  doubt     Doubt  was  the  certainty  of 
tiueertaiuty ;  Uio  only  sure  truth   in  the  intel- 
lectual world ;  itaelf  the  only  doubt  in  which 
there  ii  no  doubt.    Thought  is  only  aelfcertain  in 
Mts  doubt     Uncertainty  is  the  negative  certainty 
of  doubt ;  anil  this  ne^^^itttive  certainty  is  as  the 
poRitive  pelf-certainty  of  thought      Everything 
but  thought  is  open  to  doubt ;  wo  may  imagine 
Lhat  tlit-ro  i«  neither  Gud  nor  matter,  that  we 
have  no  real  bodily  suhstanre,  but  we  can  never 
;  imagine,  while  thouglit  ia  thus  occupied,  that 
re  do  not  think.     Thought,  thcrofcire,  is  true 
[existence,  and  the  (Klf<on8ciou8nes3  of  thought 
tbe  eelf-cousciousness  of  being ;   hence   tbe 
ions  Cftrteeian  maxim   "Cogito  ergo  earn." 
[Tbe  negative  certainty  of  doubt  is  the  positive 
[certainty  of  existence ;  tbe  first  is  the  negative 
^origin  of  philoeopbic  reasoning,  the  latter  is  its 
fjKMilive  source.     "HiEc  cognitio,  Ego  cogito  ergo 
rsum,  est  omnium  prima  ct  ccrtissima  quto  cuilibet 
l<mUno  philoBophanti  occurmt,"  [Cartpniiis,  Prine. 
.].     Bi-ing  and  thought  are  reciprocal  terms,  the 
[one  is  the  predicate  of  the  other,  eitticr  may  be 
ten  as  subject     "  Cogito  ergo  sum  iniicA  est 
jpositio,  qu»  huic,  Ego  sum  cvgitans  sequivalet" 
iMed.  iL].     It  is   a  subjunctive  incousequontial 
''CBrtainty  founded,  not  npon  reasoning,  but  on 
self-intuition.     The  phrase  is  not  a  sylkigiam  but 
an  equation.      Thought =exiBl4?ncf.      Thought, 
therefore,   in   its   external    relations    is    doubt ; 
esotcrically  it  is  8elf-«^'idoaco  of  its  own  real 
existence.      Doubt  with   respect  to  all  that  is 
external  to  my  own  being  is  the  certitude  of  that 
beii^;  and  giving  power  of  abstraction  from  all 
external  phenomena,  it  leaves  a  residuum  of  pure 
thought  which  is  the  ccHituda  of    my   being. 
Spiht  is  the  antagonism  of  bodily  nature,  which 
is  and  onght  to  be  a  subject  of  doubt ;  "do  rebus 
omnibus  pntsertim  cor^ioreis  dubitindum."      It 
Doeds  no  other  being  for  its  existence,  it  is  self- 
exintent     Unt  that  being  which  needs  nothing 
else  for  its  existence  is  substance;  the  emential 
property  without  which  substance  cannot  become 
the  object  of  thought  is  attribute    Thus  thought 
is  the  attribute  of  spirit,  and    spirit   is   think- 
uig   eobfttance.      The  antagonism  of   spirit   is 
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corporeal  existence  or  matter.  As  its  abstract 
antagonism,  matter  has  no  relation  with  spirit; 
it  lias  its  own  independent  being,  and  is  equally 
substance.  The  attribute  of  matter  is  abstractedly 
opposed  to  the  attribute  of  spirit;  which  is 
involutional  thought;  the  attribute  of  matter  is 
evolutional  extension.  Matter  is  extended  sub- 
stance. Hence  the  axiom  "Cngito  eigo  sum" 
involves  the  two  dcfinitiuns,  that  epirit  ia  "think- 
ing substance,"  and  that  matter  is  "  extended  sub* 
Mtance."  The  one  is  "res  cogitans,"  the  other  is 
''res  extensa."  It  is  the  foundation  of  the  Car 
tesian  philosophy.  Its  physics  are  based  npon 
the  latter  duUuitinn,  its  metaphysics  on  the 
former.  ITiought,  it  ehould  bo  obeencd,  in 
Cartesian  terminology  moans  "consciousness." 
"  Cogitationis  nomine  lulidligo  alia  omuia,  quae 
nobis  consciis  in  nobis  fiunt,  qual«nu8  in  nobis 
eorum  conacientia  est"  Thought  assnres  me  of 
ray  own  existonco  even  though  tho  objects  of 
thought  be  iUnsory;  I  see  an  object,  it  may  or 
not  bti,  but  tlitj  Very  act  of  thought  assures  me 
of  my  own  individual  being.  Descartes  could 
not  deny  the  sensation  caused  by  external  objects; 
it  was  the  proof  tu  him  uf  liis  beiug.  jVII  truth 
he  said  must  be  sure,  but  the  only  sure  thing  is 
that  1  exist 

Descartes  manifestly  siTeaks  of  substance  in  a 
double  sense;  and  this  at  once  gives  iiicoiiBiHtyncy 
to  an  important  part  of  his  scheme.  Infinite  Sub- 
stance means  that  which  is  self-existent  and  r&- 
quiros  no  other  substance  Ui  bring  it  into  being.  It 
is  its  own  cause.  Finite  substance  is  wholly  de- 
pendent and  must  be  referred  back  to  the  intinite ; 
henoe  it  is  not  substance  according  to  the  preceding 
dehoition.  Therefore  with  reference  to  the  Divine 
.Substance,  finite  substance  is  not  substance  but 
create  being ;  but  with  reference  to  its  various 
individual  forms  it  is  substance,  because  these 
forms  reciprocally  exclude  each  other ;  tbey  are 
antagonistic  and  exist  in  mutual  independence  of 
being.  "  Hiec  enim  est  natura  subatantiamm 
quod  scso  mutuo  excludant." 

Ordinary  conaciousneas  has  faith  in  the  reality 
of  its  objects.  Fhitosupbical  consciousness  re- 
places faith  with  doubt;  it  does  not  believe,  it 
thinks.  C«rtaiiity  only  extends  so  far  as  thought 
reaches ;  subjective  exiatcnco  is  co-ordinate  with 
thought,  and  is  surrounded  with  an  atmosphere 
of  light.  Objective  existence  in  the  external 
world  is  wrapt  in  darkness  and  doubt  They  are 
as  the  two  homispheres,  tho  one  light  and  tho 
other  dark  ;  only  there  is  no  penumbra  at  their 
point  of  contact  In  tbe  former  reigns  the  lorn 
and  lonely  "I,"  which  is  mated  with  no  "Thou." 
The  next  step  opens  out  tho  solution  of  this  un- 
promising problem. 

To  know  the  objective  is  to  resolve  the  an- 
tagonism between  subject  and  object,  for  know- 
ledge of  the  objective  ia  only  then  possible  when 
the  two  interpenetrate  each  other.  Some  "tertium 
quid"  is  required,  a  synthetic  priuci[jle  that  is 
wholly  independent  of  oithur,  and  may  serve  as  a 
connecting  link  between  the  two,  thinking  and 
extended  substance,  subject  and  object.  Iliese 
two  substaiuies  are  mutually  exclusive  of  eaob 
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other,  and  for  this  cause  they  are  liraitcd ;  the 
"tertiuin  quid"  or  synthetic  principle  must  have 
no  Jimit,  or  it  wouUi  bo  impHcated  in  one  or  other 
of  thiao  two  Bubatancea,  and  l:i«  ncutrahxeil.  In- 
finit*  Substanoo  ia  llw  aynthetic  principle  that 
nlone  can  solve  tha  antithesis  of  self-certainty  on 
the  one  hand,  absolute  doubt  on  the  other;  that 
can  throw  the  light  of  kiiowlcdj^e  upon  the  world 
lyiiiH  111  the  ahadea  of  doubt,  anil  add  abstract  self- 
certainty  to  objective  certainty.  It  is  hy  this  in- 
finite Substance  that  from  the  axiom  "Cogtto  fiz^ 
Bura"  doubt  is  raised  into  ohjoctive  kiiowlftdge. 
This  axiom  is  absolute  curtaitity ;  and  it  is  certainty 
b«cati8o  my  perception  of  it  is  clear  and  distinct : 
and  everything  is  to  us  truth  of  which  wc  havo  a 
clear  and  distinct  porceptioa.  "  lUud  ouine  eat 
verum,quodcIarfletdiaLinct8percipio"[.Vfi(/i7.iii.]. 
JCverything  must  have  ita  cause.  Cause  and 
effect  are  connected  as  truly  as  thought  oud 
existence;  Cause  must  always  be  at  least  co- 
extensive with  effeet ;  often  it  la  of  far  wider 
ran^  The  artist's  idea  is  the  cause  of  his  work 
rf  art,  but  it  also  reaches  far  boyond  it.  In  the 
first  case  the  effect  is  coulained  formally  in  the 
cause,  in  the  latter  tranacendentally  (eminentcr). 
"Cogito  ergo  sum"  is  not  clearer  aa  an  axiom 
than  tliifl  ndution  of  cause  and  effect.  Id«afl 
present  themselves  to  the  mind,  whether  imagina- 
tive ur  intellectual,  and  as  niodt^  of  mental  exist- 
ence they  are  real.  Tlnwo  ideas  may  repreeont 
substance,  or  the  accidents  of  subfttanco.  They 
are  the  "objective  reality"  of  Descartes;  the 
i>hjeotive  reality  of  substance  exceeding  that  of 
its  accidents.  But  every  effect  must  havo  its 
cause,  and  an  idea  is  the  effect  of  an  occult  cause ; 
also  if  the  idea  be  an  objective  reality,  so  aUo 
will  ita  cause  bo  an  objectiva  reality,  and  be 
comprised  in  ita  effect  either  formally  or  tran- 
Bcundentally.  This  objective  real  cause  is  the 
"archetype,"  and  every  real  idea  has  ita  arche- 
typo  ill  or  without  ourselves.  "Nequc  ctiani  in 
iiuhis  idea  sivo  imago  uiliua  rei  esse  potest,  cujus 
nnn  uliciibi  sive  in  nobis,  sive  extra  nos  arche- 
typtia  aliquis,  oninea  fijua  porfectionc*  ro  i{>sa 
contiuens,  exislat"  \PrhiC.  i.j.  But  the  ohjective 
reality  of  an  idea  in  ita  full  uimensiona  may  tran- 
scend the  individual  mind  which  conceives  it ; 
the  mind  then  cannot  be  its  origin,  the  cause 
mnat  bo  external  to  it.  The  purfect  cannot 
have  its  rise  in  the  imperfect,  or  the  greater 
in  tlie  least.  "  Hinc  nt^ctautano  aequitur  mo 
non  solum  esse  in  raundo,  sed  alitjuam  aliam 
rem,  quse  istius  idene  est  causa,  etiam  exialere" 
\Me>l.  iil.l  The  ideal  accidunt  of  suhalance  may 
be  conceived  in  my  mind  tranacendentally,  for 
I  am  suhstaoco.  The  idea  of  substance  can  bo 
conceived  ''  formally  "  for  the  same  reaRini ;  but 
the  idc.-v  of  an  inhnite  substance  is  beyond  my 
graap,  for  I  am  only  Itnile  substance.  This  idea, 
therefore,  is  the  only  one  that  convinces  me  that 
there  is  an  exiatence  above  and  beyond  my  own, 
the  only  one  that  cannot  possibly  Iw  devoid  of 
cause  without  ine,  and  which  for  this  reason  is  an 
immediate  rtipresentatinn  to  me  of  ohjeclivo  oxii^t- 
ence  as  a  reality.  As  truly,  therefore,  as  I  exiet, 
there  is  an  exiatent  being  without  me.  I  am  no 
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solitary  existence.  There  is  a  "  Thou "  and  an 
"it"  in  addition  to  the  "  I  "  of  individual  being; 
an  objective  as  well  as  a  subjective  reality.  Li>;ht 
is  dawning  on  the  diirker  hcmispbere,  and  the 
mind  has  learned  to  acknowledge  everything  to 
be  as  really  existent  as  itself,  the  idea  of  which 
presentu  itself  as  a  clear  and  manifest  entity. 
The  idea  nf  "objective  reality"  is  gained.  The 
eun  of  infinite  substance  has  risen  and  cleared 
away  the  darkness.  By  the  light  of  this  sun  every 
following  school  of  philosophy  Ima  pursued  ita 
course,  though  some,  aa  Spinoza,  Lave  coufounded 
the  light  with  the  illumined  subetauce,  the  sub- 
jftctive  with  the  objective. 

Tlie  infinite  substance  of  philosophy  is  tbe  God 
of  theology.  But  it  is  not  by  tlie  above  proeau 
that  the  human  mind  has  reasoned  out  for  itaelf 
the  idea  of  God.  Qod  Himself  has  implanted  it 
indelibly  in  the  soul;  it  is  the  artist's  symbol 
engraved  uiK)n  liia  work,  "  Tamquam  notu  Arli- 
ficia  open  euo  impressa"  [  j/«f.  iii.].  The  Absolute 
or  Iniinite,  therefore,  is  a  third  subfltance,  external 
to  and  independent  of  thiukiiiig  and  extended 
auhstaiiic^e,  both  of  which  are  finite,  and  are 
reciprocally  antagonistic ;  in  infinite  substance 
there  is  no  antagonism.  Thia  notion  of  the  im- 
manence of  the  Deity  in  the  miud  occupies  a  very 
subordinate  part  iu  the  Cartesian  system.  It  is  as 
a  mere  mathematical  point,  but  it  extended  itself 
concentrically  on  every  side,  and  in  Spinoza's 
flchpme  it  comprised  the  uuiversa. 

The  idea  of  an  external  infinite  substance  thus 
impressed  upon  ibo  soul  as  an  innate  iiloa,  is  the 
existence  of  Ood  within  the  soul.  The  same 
axiom  Itero  also  applies,  by  the  same  ceKitude 
that  I  exist  because  I  am  a  thinking  being.  I 
ara  sure  that  God  exists  in  the  universe  because 
Ho  exists  iu  my  thought,  "  Deus  cogitatur  ergo 
pat"  It  ia  a  certitude  gained  by  immediate 
intuition,  and  not  by  dialectical  reasoning.  The 
idea  of  God  is  nt  once  the  proof  of  liis  existence, 
for  it  is  the  proof  of  that  very  existence.  Kvery 
otlier  ifiisa  presented  to  the  mind  suggests  tlie 
possibility  of  existence,  the  idea  of  God  involves 
the  necessity  of  Hia  being.  I  may  form  the  idea 
of  a  griffin  in  my  miud,  but  the  idea  does  not 
give  reality  to  such  a  being.  The  idea  of  the 
infinite  is  exactly  co-ordinate  with  infinite  exist- 
euue ;  the  mind  could  form  no  idea  rif  such  per^ 
fection  if  it  did  not  really  exist  Anselm  profettsed 
to  demonstrate  the  subjective  Being  of  God ; 
Descartes  argues  tliat  the  innate  idea  of  the  l>oity 
shows  His  immanence  in  the  soul.  The  proposi- 
tions arc  of  a  cognate  character,  they  are  not 
identical.  According  to  Deacarles,  in  infinite 
substance  the  essential  idea  and  real  existence 
are  co-ordinate  terms  (itsiwutia  et  existcntia),  and 
tlie  idea  of  Perfect  Being  comprehends  within 
itself  that  of  necossiiry  existence.  To  have  by 
intuition  an  idea  of  God  is  to  have  an  iutuitive 
knowledge  of  His  Being.  The  idea  of  God  and 
the  Being  of  God  are  one.  It  is  from  this  point 
tliat  Spinoza  took  up  the  reasoning,  and  carried 
out  the  Cartesian  theory  in  a  thoroughgoing 
Pantheistic  sense.  The  Schools  had  always  kept 
philosophy  in  subordination  to  theology,  both 
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howGvnr  beiug  Ircated  as  parts  of  an  entire  unity. 
DtisoariuH  disjuinwl  Uiem,  and  appliod  to  philo- 
[•ophj^a  new  t>nlological  nomenclature.  Spinuza 
Advanced  furtlier,  and  duvisvd  a  systeui  with 
vbicli  thcolog)-  could  have  nothing  further  to  do  : 
U  was  practical  atheism  ;  its  god  was  nece^ity. 

The  "  priinuiD  movoiis"  that  sots  all  in  move- 
Xuviit  is  the  Deity ;  bnt  the  idea  included  in  the 
l)eity  is  not  a  Divine  Being  thut  works  every- 
thing acconling  to  His  own  good  pleasure  and 
-vitU  a  benevolent  deeign,  hut  a  prinoiplo  of 
IDdrft  cauaation  irrespective  of  any  luural  tjuality  ; 
I'A  toechamcal  Dcily  thut  is  only  a<i  fur  supra- 
natural  as  that  Iittiiiito  SubataJice  must  always 
L.,9tand  in  antogoniam  with  tlto  tiuitc  A  very 
»t«p  led  Spinoza  to  discanl  the  «iipra,  ami 

find  in  nature  its  own  immanent  causation. 
'DeuB  supra  ualurum"  then  became  "Deus 
•ive  nainro."  God,  who  is  the  cause  of  objeclive 
knowledge  in  the  mind,  is  as  the  phenomenon  of 
movement  In  inert  and  pa^isive  matter.  Wo  are 
on  Uie  threshold  of  pure  naturalism.  All  natnro 
is  a  huge  unvar^'ing  muchiiie.  Tlie  Divine  Prin- 
ciple created  indeed,  but  exercises  no  further 
control  over  the  work  of  his  hands.  "  Semel 
jossit  semper  paret"  [llemusat,  Essnia,  art. 
Vuearies.  Saiaaet,  Manuel  de  la  Phil, ;  Fricur- 
§eHn  et  Di*c,  de  DcKarlcf ;  Phiionophie  rdigieuae  ; 
^nftiiikme,  261,  'l7h.  Hitter,  Gexh.  d.  Phil 
fischer,  Qe^h.  d.  h.  jPAi7,  Dornur,  QeKh.  d. 
WtMenaeli.  in  DcuieeJiland.^ 

DF.VIL  WORSHIPPERS.     [Yezebdebs.] 

DIACONOFTSCHINS.  A  Russian  sect  of 
JDisBcntcrs  which  separate*l  from  the  PoForracHisa 
intheyear  1706,  under  the  leadership  of  Alexander 
the  Deacon,  at  Ve^a,  from  whom  it  tAkes  its  niuue. 

DIACKhNUMKM.     [H^iTASiiB.] 

DILECT^     [Agapltx] 

DlMtERIlVK     [TnoPiTJL] 

DIOTRKPUES.  The  Venerable  Beds,  in  his 
Commentary  on  SL  John,  S|ieak5  of  Dii^trephes, 
who  in  ftome  unexplained  way  withstood  the 
authority  of  tlie  Apostle  [3  John  l>,  10] — as  "a 
proud  and  insolent  hcrcsiarclt."  Other  writers 
Lave  also  included  him  among  the  early  lieretics, 
and  Hammond  inclines  to  the  opinion  that  he 
became  a  Gnostic  [Diseeri.  de  Antichristo,  xiii. 
p.  43].  There  is  however  no  early  evidenco 
whatever  on  the  subject  of  his  heresy,  and  the 
words  of  St.  John  point  to  his  having  ossnmed  n 
Bchismatical  rather  than  an  heretical  position  at 
the  time  when  his  name  is  mentioned.  He  is 
not  noticc<l  hy  Epiphanius,  nor  by  any  of  the  othor 
early  bercaiologists. 

DISCIPLES  OF  CimiST.    [Cxhpbelliteb, 

AMBRrCAN.l 

DISCIPLES  OF  ST.  JOHX.  [Sab^anb.] 
DISCIPLIXARIA^'S.  The  intni^alvinieta 
of  the  Elizabethan  age,  wboeo  objeet  was  to  sub- 
stitute the  Presbyterian  system  established  by 
Calvin  at  Geneva  under  the  name  of  "  the  Dia- 
cipltuo"  for  the  Episcopal  system  of  the  Church 
ti  Ei^lnnd.  It  was  against  this  party,  and 
eFpecially  in  answer  to  the  writings  of  their 
leader  ThoniBS  Carlwrigbt,  that  Hooker  wrote  hia 
work  on  Eccletiasticai  Politij.  The  Diacipliii- 
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arian  "platform,"  as  they  were  accustomed  to 
call  it,  comprised  the  abolition  of  bishojis,  arch- 
deacons, deans,  canons,  and  all  other  ecclesiasticol 
otlicers  except  *'  presbyters."  It  would  also  have 
abolished  all  existing  courts  as  tyranmctd  and 
oppressive,  substituting  in  their  place  the  far 
mure  tyrannical  system  of  "  consistories,"  such  as 
Calvin  originated  at  Geneva,  or  that  of  "pres- 
byteries" and  "Icirk-sesjiions''  which  has  been 
established  in  Scotland.  .  It  also  aimed  at  great 
strictneea  in  ropelling  pereons  from  the  Holy 
Commnnion.  At  one  time  the  DiBciplinariona 
had  so  much  expectuti^m  of  carrying  out  their 
plan;;  as  openly  to  express  their  convioLion  that 
Parker  would  be  the  hist  Archbishop  of  Canter- 
bury.    [Admositionistb,] 

DltiSENTKIiS.  A  geiicnd  name  used  in 
England  and  Wales  for  those  who  belong  to  any 
sect,  to  dietingiush  them  from  members  of  the 
Church  of  England.  The  terra  came  into  use 
Boon  afler  the  Revolution  of  a.d.  1688,  and  its 
origin  is  indicated  by  words  used  in  the  title  and 
body  of  an  Act  passed  in  that  year,  in  which 
those  formerly  tailed  "Nonconformist*"  are 
styled  "Their  Majesties'  Protestant  subjects  dis- 
spnting  from  the  Church  of  England"  [I  Will.  & 
Mar.  cap.  18],  ThHir  present  numbers  in  Eng- 
land and  Wales  art'  estimated  as  fnlluwa  :  — 


Bicn. 

Hvtnben. 

Chlldrra 
tm-lvr  M. 

6lfi.272 

282,807 
lS3,liO 

*8.7«0 

263,300 

W,121 

ToUL 

1.171.072 
528.107 
416.-228 

179.000 
732.5fl0 
211, aw 

to  Pop, 
5.2 
S.2 

1.8 

.7 

3.3 

.9 

1  nda^rendcnts 
Ba]ftut«     .     . 
llom&D  Catholics 

Irisn .     .     . 

HiscciUneDua 

T«itftl  .     . 

296,300 

233,0SS 

100,240 
4«IW.2«» 
llft,5]8 

l,h7S^ 

r,1<ltl,4(!Ki 

14. 

Deducting  the  Irish  Rnman  Catholics  the  Dissen- 
tiug  population  of  England  and  Wales  thus  num- 
bers 2 J  millions,  or  11  percent,  iu  a  population 

of  22,704,108.      [NoNOONFOKMlSTS.      PUIUTANS.] 

DISSIDENTS.  The  inclusive  name  for  Poliah 
Protestants,  as  Dissenters  is  for  the  Protestants 
of  England.  It  was  llrst  used  at  the  time  of  the 
Reformation,  appearing  in  the  Acts  of  the  W'ar^ 
saw  Confederation  of  a.d,  1&73.  [PoLiaa  Pboteb- 
TANT8.     Krasinski's  lie/orm.  in  Poland,  ii  11.1 

DOCET^  Ufreticaofveryearlyilatewhohfild 
our  I»ril'a  IJody  to  have  been  only  the  appearance 
{SoKTf<Tii)  of  a  body,  nut  a  material  or  red.  one. 

This  heresy  reats  upon  the  notion  of  the  inherent 
evil  of  matter.  Formth  a  material  body  inherently 
evil  the  Divine  Nature  cannot  be  thought  to  have 
united  Itself;  neither  in  the  aystema  of  the  Gni»- 
tics,  who  tried,  by  a  succession  of  JEous,  to  briiEge 
over  the  space  between  the  Deity  and  Matter, 
could  it  be  thought  that  the  iEon,  dwrivcd  from 
the  Divine  Nature,  whose  office  was  to  correct  tho 
work  of  the  evil  Demiurge,  united  himself  with  the 
handiwork  of  that  Demiurge.  In  this  difficulty, 
soma  were  led  to  deny  the  reality  of  the  body, 
some  tho  truth  of  tlio  union.  The  former  were 
tho  Docet.ne.  Of  them,  some  held  that  the  Body 
of  our  Lord  was  merely  simulated,  thut  it  wua  an 
immatorial  phantasm:  some  allowed  that  it  was  ft 
•nbatantiol  body,  but  of  a  celestial  aubst&ncQ, 


Docetce 


Docetcc 


Hippolytiia  McribM  this  liercay  to  Simon 
Magus.  '*  And  so  it  waB,"  he  writes,  "  that 
Jesiu  appean^l  as  man,  n'h.oii  in  reality  He  was 
nut  a  nmu.  He  suffeT«il,  not  as  actually  undur- 
gmng  antfcring,  but  appearing  to  tbe  Jews  to  do 
so"  \Biefitt.  vi,  14J.  DocetJiSm  thus  appeared 
along  with  Gnosticiam.  But,  again,  Hippolj'tua 
[viii.  1-8]  treats  tiie  Doceta  as  a  scponitc  soet, 
and  describes  the  sjstem  of  vEona  wliicli  they 
hcld.  Of  tliis  systom  it  is  sitil'icietit  to  say  that 
it  is  much  more  duvuluped  than  the  syatem  of 
Simon,  and  very  nearly  identical  with  the  system 
of  Valentinus.  It  appears,  Uierefore,  that  thia 
point  of  Gnostic  leeching  was  brought  more  pro- 
minently forward,  so  as  to  givo  to  a  dlviaiou  of 
Gnostics  a  distinctive  name.  By  this,  conae- 
qucatly,  is  to  be  interprwted  the  statement  of 
Clement  of  Alexandria,  that  Julius  Cassiauus 
vras  the  author  of  the  sect  of  Docetoe  \Strmru 
iii.  13].  The  tenet  had  been  held  before,!  but 
C'assianus  insisted  muro  upon  it.  Cassiunus  was 
ft  disciple  of  Viileiitinns.  Ho  brought  Docetism 
into  notice  in  connection  with  Encratite  austerity. 
His  book,  quohrd  by  Clement,  was  O*  Ct/nHnence, 
and  Clflin^nt  states  that  in  this  matter  he  agreed 
with  Tatian,  with  whom  he  was  contemporary. 
Of  this  Encmtitti  phaso  of  Docctiam  Jerome 
speaks,  raakijiy  Tatian  the  author  of  the  heresy 
as  Clement  made  Cajtsian  :  "  Tatianus  qui  puta- 
tivara  Chiisti  caniern  introducens,  omuem  con- 
junctionem  mosculi  ad  femioam  immandam 
arhitrribatur"  [CVmm.  in  cap.  vi.  Efjitt.  ad 
(lalat.\  It  appears  strange  that  Clemont  and 
Jerome  should  speak  of  the  heresy  as  intro- 
duced by  Cassian  and  Tatian  ;  for  thero  is  uo 
doubt  that  it  existed  in  afjostolic  times,  and  was 
genemUy  held  by  the  Gnostics. 

iSernpion,  consecrated  Bishop  of  Anttoch  in 
A.T>,  190  or  191,  found  the  error  in  the  Gospel 
of  Pet«r,  which  he  obtained  from  the  succossors 
uf  simie  heretics  called  Docetaj  [Euseh.  U.  A', 
vi.  1 2].  GmVje  and  Beausohro  suppose,  with 
much  probability,  that  this  Gospel  was  foiled  by 
Laucius,  who  is  placed  by  Latdner  a.d.  135-150. 
[Hist,  of  HerAtiat^  Lruciu*.]  From  this  Gos- 
pel SerapioD  says  he  learnt  what  tlie  heresy  of 
Murciauus  was.  Lardiicr  assumes  that  Marcianus 
was  Marcion,  but  it  is  Tery  improbable  that 
tSerupion  was  not  before  acqusijited  with  t]ie 
teneta  of  so  notorious  a  heretic.  J£,  however, 
I^ucius  were  tlie  author  of  the  Gospel  of  Peter, 
we  have  a  connection  with  Marcion,  Lcuciua 
being  hJB  disciple,  Marcion  undoubtedly  was  a 
Dooettc  [Tertull.  adv.  3Iare.  iii.  8,  91.  &o  were 
Cerdo,  Banlesanes,  Satuminus  [Xpiph.  liter. 
xli.  Iri  xxjii,].*  In  short,  the  tenet*  of  Gnos- 
ticism include  the  Docelic  heresy,  unless,  as  an 
altomative,  one  of  two  opinions  be  adopted, 
uitbcr  that  upon  Jesus,  bom  of  human  parents, 

'  See  Ittigius.  Dis.  dt  H<rr.  ii.  x.  198.  Ittigiua  shews 
that  Csjnliiniut  ili<l  not  origiiute,  but  renewed  th«  hen>«y. 

*  Banlidca  hcH  the  {impcrr  nintilioud  of  Jmus,  aud  that 
the  Diriue  Int«llignic«  naitcd  lt*elfwith  Uim  it  His 
baptism  [Neuider  ood  Sitter].  The  later  fnllowent  of 
BwiltiU's  nM>civcd  into  Ihi'ir  system  the  views  of  the 
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the  .^lon  Christ  descended,  or  that  the  body 
assumed  by  Clirist  was  of  celestial  substance, 
which  passed  through  the  person  of  tho  Virgin 
as  wat<er  through  a  tube.  TLiia  last  was  the 
opiuiuu  of  Vulentiuus'  [Eplph.  Panar.  Indie. 
torn.  11.  xj.]  These  three,  it  is  evident,  alike 
deny  that  tho  Word  was  made  Flesh.  See 
Irt'noius,  adt:  liter.  III.  xi.  3,  and  xvL  1, 
V.  1,  2.  The  first,  or  l)(>cetic  opinion,  was  held 
both  earher  and  more  widely  than  tho  other 
opinions.  It  was  op[>oscd  by  Iguutius,  «i  Sc 
X^yuwriv  to  Soxtiv  vtJfovOii'ai  airov  [rtri  Trail. 
X. ;  ad  Si/jnni.  ii.] ;  by  Hernias,  as  to  that  form 
of  it  which  separates  tlie  Hon  of  God  from  tbo 
htKiy  in  death,  and  so  gives  up  the  body  itself 
[Past.  III.  V.  6 :  see  Dorncr,  On  the  Person  of 
Vhrut,  A.  i.  132] ;  and  Ilippolytus'  Jiscriptiou  of 
it  to  Simon  Magus  is  supported  by  the  general 
Toice  of  antiquity.  Jerome  said  that  the  Lord's 
body  was  declared  to  bo  a  phantom  wlnlo  tho 
Apostles  were  etiil  in  the  world  and  the  blood  of 
Christ  still  fi-esh  in  Judaea  [adv.  Lucif.  xxilL]. 
There  can  be  little  doubt,  then,  that  the  words 
of  -St.  John  [1  Ep.  iv.  3]  were  directed  against  a 
sect  of  DocetflB  then  existing. 

ThuB  in  tho  pjirly  Church  there  wcro  two 
principal  heresies,  each  of  several  branches,  the 
Gnostic  and  the  Jowiah.  The  Gnostics  were  in 
general  iJocetae.  Purring  with  regard  to  the 
nature  of  God,  they  allowed,  with  more  or  loss 
dpparture  from  Catholic  truth,  a  divine  nature, 
more  or  less  clearly  defined,  in  our  Loni ;  but 
they  denied  His  humanity.  The  Jewish  SActa 
avoided  thtt  error  of  an  inferior  creator,  but 
asaerled  that  our  Lord  was  no  more  tlian  man. 
All  the  Doceta)  denied  the  resurrection  of  the 
body.  Tliis  is  a  necessary  consequence  of  their 
denial  of  Uio  reality  of  Christ's  body  j  and  it  is 

gjrhaps  correct  to  infer  that  those  of  whom  St 
aul  speaks  [I  Cor.  xv.  12]  were  Docetie  whose 
existence  Bomewhal  later  is  proved  by  St.  John's 
words. 

Wo  return  then  to  Cassian  and  Tatian,  who 
gave  a  new  impulse  to  Docelism.  They  are 
placed  by  Cave  in  *.».  173-4.  Of  the  former 
tiuthiug  mure  is  known  th:in  has  be«n  mentionei], 
except  that  his  exegetical  works  are  referred  Ui 
by  Clement  of  Alexandria  \6trum.  i.  21],  whero 
Tatian's  works  arc  also  referred  to.  Tatian  was 
an  Assyrian,  founder  of  a  sect  of  Eucratito 
Gnostics,  which  lasted  till  aftar  the  fourth  cen- 
tury.    The  congruity  of  Docctic  and  Hyperas- 

'  Of  VnlirntiiiuH'  apinii^n  Irensae  says,  *'  1  have  proved 
alresdy  that  it  u  tha  suiio  thlui;  to  uy  thjtt  Ha  apjieaivtl 
manly  to  outwanl  acemiitg,  mini  to  alErm  thtit  rlc  re- 
ceived nii|liiii(<  frytu  Mary'  [ofifr.  JJoDr.  v.  1,  2].  To  tho 
minor  BoMit-uiona  «f  X\ib  Vnleiitinian  .School  Uocctum 
a  flttributcd  ;  as  to  the  Scctindiaca,  W  Philuitcr  »• 
prraly  {titer.  xL],  uid  by  Rjiiphuiiiui  [Hter.  xxxii.],  tii 
the  general  asatirtiini  that,  Rg«rding  Chrisi^  they  ngmsl 
with  tbe  ValpDtiaians  :  rmd  to  ttte  Uiirco«Utui  by  Pra- 
dettinatos  [cap.  xir.].  Uut  of  theM  mioor  sects,  testi- 
mony is  hardly  rttiiiirrd.  VJawnt  of  Leriofl  writes, 
"  Vdrotinufl,  Eutycnrit,  Satuminus,  Uareloo,  BasUidM 
(but  see  forcgoinf;  nat«},  IVnlo  ct  UaDii'heus  phaataajis 
prsedicatores,  Aimit  filiiiin  Di-i  IX'um,  ct  personani  homi- 
uis  noD  substantive  exulisii^>sed  acts  putatiro  qaodau 
et  coarersatiouc  simolosse  "  \amt.  &tr.  cxx.}. 


\ 
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cetic  notions  *j  too  mauifeet  to  l)e  dwelt  upon  ; 
and  tlio  expression  of  th«ir  union  is  fitly  the 
i  practice  of  using  water  alono  in  the  Holy  Eu- 
chamL     [Htuhoparastat*.]^ 

Lastly,  with  a  Uieosophy  diuering  from  TatiJin's, 
Monich^pos  held  the  I'undamental  principle  of 
iho  inbercut  evil  of  matter,  and  followed  it  to  itu 
conclusion  of  the  necessity  of  mortifying,  not  tht» 
ilesh  with  it«  alToclions  and  lusta  in  the  scriptural 
sense,  but  tlie  body  bs  a  body.  Hia  Docctism 
coneiL-qucntly  was  identical  with  tb»t  of  Tatian. 
IVudeniiua  names  ManichcpuB  as  the  representa- 
tive of  the  DoctitA!  \Apoth.  9C1J. 

DONAilSTii  A  eect  which  wparated  itself 
from  the  Uhtirch  in  Afncn  early  in  the  fourth  cen* 
tury.  It  ^'row  out  of  tho  misguided  zeal,  pA»ing 
into  fanaticifim,  which  had  aiiopti^d  or  produced 
Montanism  and  Novatianism.  Thia  spirit  workinf^' 
in  the  Church  waseure  to  find  or  to  uako  an  occa- 
sion of  schism,  and  it  now  laid  hold  of  tho  ton- 
demesB  shewn  to  the  *'  Traditores"  who  had  (pven 
up  the  sacred  books  to  eecapo  maitjTdom  in  the 
I>iocletian  persecution.  Irregular  and  scliismatjcal 
proceedings  had  talcen  pla<:e  Lulore  the  yt-ar  311, 
■uchas  the  sending  envoys  to  Caithngo  by  Sccun- 
dus,  senior  bishop,  and  therefore,  acconling  to  tho 
cnstom  of  the  provinr.a,  primate  of  Nuraidia, 
who  through  these  envoj*9  tippointt'd  a  visitor  of 
the  Church  of  Carthago  [August.  Serm.  xlvi.  cap. 
XT.].  Such  alsii  was  the  rtbuptizing  of  Catholics, 
and  the  micanonical  treatment  of  bituhups  who 
had  fallen  in  persecution,  by  Donatiis  of  CoAfD 
liigKB  [Optat.  I.  xxiv.  and  l>upin's  note].  But 
the  imm^ate  occasion  of  the  Donatist  ecliism 
was  the  disputing  the  election  of  Oecilian  to  tho 
bishopric  of  C&ri^age,  and  the  schism  was  formed 
by  the  irregolar  consecration  of  Majorinus  aa  his 
rival,  Donatua  of  Caste  Nigrm  being  the  chief 
consecralor.  Heresy  was  superadded,  principally 
under  another  Donatus,  sncceesor  to  Mi^otiuue  in 
the  schismatical  episcopate,  in  the  astounding 
assertion  that  the  whole  Church,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  the  Douatist  section,  hod  failed  through 
tho  contamination  of  communion  with  Caieilian. 
In  this  assertion  was  reduced  to  a  dogma  that 
which  is  in  fact  virtually  assumed  in  every 
schism,  namely,  the  purity  of  tha  separating 
body,  and  the  apostasy  of  the  Ixxly  which  \a 
-deanied.     The  Novatians  hod  made  a  similar 

i  A  difficulty  with  rrgnnl  to  Arieiuoo,  about  twenty- 
Cve  yeom  latvr  than  Tntiun,  oitffht  not  to  tw  passed  ovt-r. 

.  ArtemOD  waa  b  Pailautlini^'ist,  Imt  Mrthodios  U  Kensrally 
tliOQ|(ht  to  attribole  to  lum  Ui«  dirpt-tly  contrary  hcrwiy 

'  «f  DDOetwm.  Methodioi'vordsare given  in  Clark's  trajt- 
sbtion;  They  "have  gtwip  aaLraywilli  re^nnl  to  one  ni 
tbe  three  PCTBonsofthfTrinilv.  AbwIipu  tlu-y  »«y,  liki; 
6abeltin«,  that  the  Almighty  PersoD  of  the  Katbcr  liitn- 
•elf  mffrred;  or  «s  when  th«y  wy.  like  ArUmas,  thut 
tho  Prrtnu  of  the  Son  wt^a  bom  and  inBiiifeiiteii  only  in 
appnuvice,"  ^  [Han^et.  Ihx.  viii.  c»}i.  x.]  Biit  &Ik- 
tnodina,  we  venture  to  ny,  is  misiat«rpreled.  He  ia 
■pnikliig  of  piToni  rfftarditiii:  the  DiviDe  PeiBona.  Rc> 
gstding  the  First  Pcreon,  he  notes  tltn  error  of  Potri- 
puaianiam  ;  TegnTdiiig  the  wooni.  the  error  that  the 
eon  waa  not  rnally  incarnate.  Tbo  MrTjait  nliich  he 
rninw  is  not  the  unreality  of  tho  bodv  iu  whiJi  the 
Divia*  natnre  apneaTed,  but  the  sjmolatino  of  an  iuur- 
lutiaa  nreseotetl  by  tlip  mrn*  mnii  Jrsns  when  the  Diviao 
Bstnrs  d<aotndcd  won  litm  wilhoat  s  persond  anion. 
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aseerttou  but  upon  diflerent  grounds.  Donalism 
is  also  a  scpamto  schism,  inasmuch  aa  there 
was  a  second  departure  from  the  Church  and  a 
second  line  of  irregular  conjiccrations.  The  char- 
acter of  the  younger  party  Is  moreover  dia- 
tingitished  from  the  elder  by  greater  fanaticism. 

In  the  bogiuning  of  the  fourth  century  Men- 
Buriim,  biflhop  of  CartlLigo,  was  cited  to  appear 
before  Moxentius,  on  the  cliarga  of  con()ealing  iii 
his  house  the  author  of  a  libel  on  the  Kwperor. 
He  died,  in  his  return  homo,  in  the  year  311. 
Two  presbyters,  Butras  and  CelestiuB,  aspired  to 
the  bishopric,  lliey  boloiigud  to  a  fanatical 
party,"  which  Mcnsuriu-i  and  his  Archdcocou 
Ciecilian  tad  opiwsed,  the  party  which  courted 
martyrdom  not  tmfrequently  from  uuhidlowed 
motives.  Optatus  states  that  Itotrtis  and  Celes* 
tius,  in  order  to  further  their  own  purposes, 
contrived  to  bring  on  the  election  and  consccm- 
tiou  without  summoning  the  bishops  of  Nutnidia' 
[Opt.  I.  xviii.,  Dupiu's  <mI  p.  15].  This  cer- 
tainly implies  that  tho  Nnmidian  bishojie  had 
customarily  been  summoned,  whether  of  right  or 
by  courtesy,  to  assist  at  such  electioua.  Curcilian 
however  was  elected  in  their  absence,  and  was 
consecrated  by  Felix  of  Aptunga,  a  sulfragan  of 
tho  proconsular  province  of  which  Carthago  was 
the  metropolis. 

The  disappointed  prwihylerH  organized  an 
opposition  to  the  new  bishop.  Donatus  of  Casse 
Xigne  was  put  at  its  he.id,  and  it  was  strength- 
ened by  the  wealth  and  influt-nco  of  Lucilla,  a 
Spanish  lady  residing  iu  Cartbagt.  Tho  party 
comprised  also  those  to  whom  Mensurius,  on 
leaving  Carthage,  had  entrusted  the  church  pro- 
perty, which  (to  their  disappointment  it  is  said) 
they  were  obliged  lo  refund  to  C^Ecilian.  At 
the  invitation  of  this  party  seventy  Numidian 
bishops,   under   Secuniius   of   Tigisis,    the   Nu- 

'  There  wer?  tliom  who,  courttnc  peraecntioa.  boasted 
Ttniuked  tliat  they  poisessed  coi)!^  of  thu  .S<;ri|>tiin'a 
which  they  would  not  biirrenili^r.  This  Mtosuriua  did 
uut  iijiiirii'Vh-.  ilc*  o[j[Kitto(l  oIho  the  vi&itiDg  the  niArLyro 
in  pnsoa  "incaute  et  glomentim."  fCompBTc  Cypri*u, 
Ej^t.  V.  Oxf.  ed.] 

•  Ojitiitua'  wonla  are:  "  Holnia  et  Celratins,  nt  didtur, 
apud  t'artba^em  onlinori  capientes,  o{)oniin  dedt-nint, 
ut  absentibus  Niunidis  soli  vicini  e|ji(iiujii  pclercntar 
qui  onlioatianciD  ajnul  Oni-thngiui.-ni  otJchnrent.  .Turn: 
mllragio  totiua  populi  Csecilianus  e]ij<ilur :  et  roanoa  im- 
poneute  Felice  Autumn itono  ejiiarujms  orditiatiir." 
Dupin  exrlaina  the  wiinla  by  tlic  Btalement  of  Augus- 
tine, which  will  be  (juott-d  above,  and  refers  tlie  aitjijioeed 
right  of  the  yuQiEdian  biahoiM  Himply  tu  tbc  coiiKccn- 
tion.     But  Optatua  relatea  tho  clectioa  of  Cwuiliim  so 

fointwUy,  after  the  staleoient  of  tho  abscni-p  of  theM 
Uhope,  that  one  cannot  bat  infi^r  liia  irK-nning  to  be 
thut  Butrus  and  Celcstius  (itgistakin;{  perhnpa  the  pr»* 
jienaitiea  of  tlie  several  partie-i)  iiinna-uvri^d  to  prevent 
the  Numidians  taking  part  iu  the  tUction.  Au^atins 
relates  the  objection  us  made  st  the  Conrer«nce  of  Car- 
tluifie  [a.d.  410L  when  (ioiibtlrMt  Ok  olyrctton  waa  ptit 
in  tho  fonn  which  apTO-nrcd  raoat  tenable.  Dnpia 
stntva:  "SecuQilua  et  Episcoiil  >~uinidiie  vociti  Car- 
tha^necn  od  ordinattoncm  Kpuoopi  itivenerant  Oiecili- 
niiuiD  jam  ordinnttim"  [Hist.  Ikmatist.  p.  viii}.  Op- 
tatna  plainly  statea  that  the  If  umidiaD  bi^iojis  were  ai'ut 
Tor  after  the  ordination  :  "Ah  his  ttilius  jiersnnia  irontra 
Cieoilianum  caune  confictn  sunt,  ut  vitioaa  ejus  ordiiia- 
tio  dicerrtur.  Ad  Secandom  Tiftiaitannm  missum  ert, 
nt  Cartha^nem  reaicetnr"  {p.  lOJ. 
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midian  priiuato,  met  At  C.iHhagR,  and  cited 
CnicilUn  to  ujjpear  iit  their  syuud.  Tliey  aitegud 
that  an  election  and  consccraiion  in  tlioir  absence 
WAS  irregular,  that  C^liau's  consecration  was 
noil,  because  his  cliisf  couaecratoi  Fulix  waa  a 
Tiuditor,  and  they  chaiiged  Occilian  with  cruelty 
to  the  confesson  in  priflon.  Cascillaa  rcruaed 
to  obey  their  summons.  They  excommunicated 
him,  and  conBecrated  a  rivnl,  Mfyorinii*,  a  mem- 
ber of  Lucilln's  household.' 

The  tint  of  th<.>«c  alle^nitioDS  against  Cawilian 
refers  directly  to  tha  schism,  the  second  to  the 
incipient  heresy  of  the  Donalistfi ;  the  third  is  a 
(jersouttl  chorgii  brought  by  way  of  aggravation. 

It  seems  plain  that  Optatus  has  statt^d  tho 
first  as  resting  on  a  supposed  right  of  the  2fu- 
midian  bishops  to  take  part  in  the  election.  At 
tlie  Conference  at  Carthage  it  was  stated  djfler- 
ently,  and  luude  to  rvet  on  the  claim  of  the  ^'u- 
midian  primate  to  be  the  consecrator  of  thft 
Carthaginian  primate.  The  two  claims  are  really 
iucousistent,  for  the  latter  supposes  Kumidia  to 
bo  a  distinct  province  with  its  own  metropoli- 
tan^  the  former  (udIcss  tlie  presence  of  the  Nu- 
midian  prelates  was  merely  by  invitatinn  of 
courtesy,  in  which  case  no  charge  of  irregularity 
could  lie  founded  on.  their  absence)  sup|)Ofics  the 
IJumidian  bislio|)s  to  have  seats  iu  the  provincial 
synod  of  Carthage.  Nevertheless,  it  is  possible 
that  both,  claims  were  made,  for  the  province 
was  only  of  rt-ecnt  foniuitiuu,  and  the  primole 
may  have  claimed  what  he  thought  his  new 
lights,  and  the  bishofts  not  forgotten  their  old 
customs.  Nt-'ither  are  factious  nion  very  caro- 
fid  to  be  consistent.  At  the  Conference  of  Car- 
thage the  Doa»tii»t8  objected  that  Ctecilian's  cun- 
secration  was  uncanoniciU,  because  he  hail  not 
aent  fur  the  primate  of  Kumidia  to  oomo  and 
ordaiu  him,  "  ut  princops  a  principo  ordinarutur." 
Augustine  answered,  "that  CsBcilian  ha«l  no 
need  of  Ibis,  since  the  custom  of  the  Catholic 
Church  was  otherwise;"  which  was,  not  to  have 
the  Numtdian  bishops  to  ordain  the  Bishop  of 
Canhnge,  but  the  neighbouring  bjshoiis  of  the 
province  of  Carthage ;  as  it  was  not  the  custom 
at  Kome  to  send  for  a  metropolitan  out  of 
anutJier  pruviuco  to  cu'daiu  the  Biahop  of  Home, 
but  he  was  always  ordained  by  the  Bishop  of 
Ostia,  a  neighbouring  bishop  of  the  earns  pro- 
vince [August.  Briivic.  Collat  Tert.  Die.  29]. 
The  former  claim,  vis.  to  take  part  in  the  elec- 
tion, supposes  the  Kumidian  bishops  to  bo  of  the 
proconsular  province.  ]!ut  they  had  certainly 
acted  as  a  aoparate  province  six  years  previously, 
when  their  synod  met  at  Cirta,  the  civil  metro- 
polis, under  the  presidency  of  iSecundus  of  Tigisis, 
to  elect  a  bishop  for  Cirta.  This  independent 
action  shews  that  the  Numidiau  bishops  were 
not  an  integral  part  of  the  provincial  synod  of 
Africa  Proconsularis.  and  tliat  their  presence  at 
the  election  uf  a  bishop  of  Carthage  was  there- 

*  Lacilla  bribed  thcM  bbhapi.  The  price  of  Mn- 
jorinua'  coDaecTStton  wu  400  Folira  {ifonum.  ff-L  in 
Dupin,  p.  StS],  Evrry  FoUis  contninnl  125  piec4^  of 
silver,  and  ths  whole  earn  msy  be  computed  at  about 
£3100  [Gibbon,  I/kI  and  Fall.  oh.  xvi.  nolr,  1271 
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fore  unnecessary.  In  Cyprian's  time  kumidia 
and  Mauritania  were  attaclieiJ  to  the  proconsolur 
province  [Cypr.  Ej>.  xlviii.  Oxf.  ed.],  and  prt>. 
bably  coutiuued  eo  nearly  to  the  time  of  Con- 
stantine.  The  claim  to  Uko  part  in  the  Cartha- 
ginian election,  if  really  made,  was,  it  seems,  an 
attempt  to  retain  their  old  privilt^cs  under  their 
new  status. 

The  second  allegation  againitt  C«ciiian  vras 
tlmt  he  bad  been  consecrated  by  Xraditors,  Felix 
of  Aptunga,  the  chief  consecrator,  being  charged 
with  this  crime.  In  this  allegation,  besiilea  the 
question  of  the  fact,  there  is  also  the  question  of 
the  character  of  the  fact.  The  crime  of  Tradi- 
tion was  a  new  one.  It  was  a  peculiarity  of  tho 
Dieclutiuu  persecution  to  endeavour  to  destroy- 
all  copies  of  llie  Scriptures.  Was  the  surrend 
of  the  Scriptures  to  be  considered  equivalent  to 
a  doiuol  of  Christ  1  Those  who  put  forward  the 
objection  as  a  justification  of  their  separution 
from  Cu;cilian  must  have  asserted  this  equi< 
valence,  and  rested  on  the  rule  of  the  Church 
that  they  who  lapsed  in  time  of  persecution  were 
not  to  be  orduinod.  [See  Origen,  cont.  Cd.  iii. 
p.  143,  Spenser's  ed.  Cyprian^  Ep.  Ixvii.  Oxf. 
ed.  Ctme.  Nie.  Canon  x.,  which  refers  to 
Apogt.  Can.  Hv.  or  Ixi,  Biuns'  Canons,  p.  17.] 
Cecciliuu's  adherents  however  did  not  aigue  the 
question  of  the  canonical  capacity  or  incapacity 
of  Traditors  for  receiving  and  conveying  the 
grace  of  ordination.  They  mut  their  opponents 
on  the  question  of  fact;  and  tho  several  courts 
to  wliich,  as  we  shall  see,  the  cose  was  submitted, 
acquitted  Felix.  Tho  chaiyo  was  retorted  ou 
the  objectors  with  tt^rrihle  distinctness  and  cer- 
tainty. The  Kumidiiui  bishops  under  Sccundua 
had  at  Cirta  waived  the  inquiries  which  were  in- 
culpating the  laigei  number  of  the  members  of  the 
synodj  aud  had  elected  to  tho  see  of  Cirta  a  Tra- 
ditor,  Sylvanufl  [Atigust  cont  Cre^en.  iii.  30 ; 
Optat.  L  xiv.].  Tho  third  allegation,  which 
chdrged  Cfficilinn  with  cruelty,  was  also  disproved. 

The  schism  being  thus  farmed  by  tho  oouao- 
cmtioii  of  Miyorinus,  and  Ciecilian  standing  firm, 
the  L)onntista  set  tho  first  oxamplu  of  referring 
spiritual  aflairs  to  the  decision  of  the  civil  ruler. 
They  pmyed  the  Emperor  to  appoint  a  com- 
mission of  ecclesiastical  judges,  specifying  ths 
bishops  of  Gaul  as  men  from  whom  impartiality 
might  bo  expected.  Perhaps  it  may  ba  con- 
sidered to  affcrd  some  show  of  excuse  for  this 
appeal,  tluit  the  Emperor  had  limited  to  the  ad- 
herents of  C;ecilian  the  distributiou  of  a  laiga 
sum  of  money,  sent  by  him  for  the  relief  of  tho 
Aii-ican  Cbrlstiaiis.  Conslatitine'  issued  a  com* 
mission  to  Miltiatlea  of  l^me,  with  whom  ha 
joiiied  the  bishops  of  Cologne,  Aulun,  and  Aries ; 
but  the  commission  was  afterwards  extended, 
and  in  virtue  of  it  twenty  bishops  met  at  Iha 
Lateran   in  Kome  [a.d,   313]   to  try  the   ease. 

'  Constantinfl's  ootnmiMion  Ik  direclnl  to  Mtttit«l<w, 
Bialiop  of  Bonif.  and  to  Itlnrcu*  [KukK  H.  E.  x.  b\. 
ValmUB  thiiika  that  Marcus  was  a  pnabyter  oT  Ronio, 
who  becuRiu  I'upe  iii  \)w  ^car  JLD.  3S8.  Bsronins  tries  Xo 
(^  rid  of  Marcus  by  a  cormtion  which  no  ona  can  accent 
IHjs  Valesiua)  who  knowe  OrMlc.  The  bishops  clnLrly 
sat  as  imperial  oonuaisaionen. 
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The  decision  was  in  Cii-ciliiiii's  fnvoor.  So  also 
was  the  decision  of  the  Council  of  Arlps  [a.**. 
314],  and  the  jiidgmcnt  of  tlio  Emperor  hiiusolf 
[a-D.  316],  wliicb  were  successively  taken  upon 
Uie  prayer  of  tho  DonalistA  iur  a  further  hearing. 
By  the  two  hut  courta  I'oUx  was  acquitted  as 
veil  oa  Ctccilian. 

MajorinnB  was  succeeded  "by  Donatas,  called 
the  Great,  to  dislinguiah  him  iVoin  l^onatus  of 
Cass  ^i^^ro!.  Under  him  the  schismatic  prin- 
ciples of  the  sect  ossified  themselves  into  a 
formal  heresy,  aitd  lis  fanaticism  was  largely 
increased.  Tho  factions  conduct  of  the  eect  pro- 
voked Conetantins  to  take  severe  uii^asurcB  witli 
them ;  they  wcnj  deprived  of  their  churches, 
their  bishops  bfinif^hcHl.  A  f»nalical  banditti 
sprung  from  the  exuspuratod  hody,  oud  these 
Tuftiant  grew  so  6tn)ng,  and  spread  so  much 
alonn,  that  the  Emperor,  in  fear  of  civil  war, 
nealled  hi9  cdicta.  and  tried  to  appease  the 
Donatists  by  a  toleration.  But  the  Circum- 
cellioDS  wero  not  to  be  so  ch&ckcd,  nor  the 
gfoieral  body  to  be  so  appeased.  Conatans  was 
obliged  to  have  rer^nrae  to  arms,  but  hu  used 
thom  in  such  a  manner  that  piinishmetit  became 
jiersecution.  Julian  favoured  the  sect,  and  in 
110  long  time  it  spread  over  the  larger  port  of  tho 
province  of  Africa,  while  in  Kumidia  it  had  an 
nncontasted  superiority.  It  is  said  to  have 
nombexed  four  hnndreil  bishops.  Gratian  and 
Valentiniati  prohibited  iho  asseuiblies  of  tho 
Donatists,  and  commanded  that  their  churches 
should  be  closed  or  zestorod  to  the  Catholics. 
JInt  these  attcmpU  to  slop  the  schism  were  in 
Tain,  and  a  law  of  Honorius  in  the  ytjor  405, 
occasioned  by  the  renewed  violences  of  tho  Cir- 
ciimcellions,  commaudcd  tliese  men  under  the 
severest  penalties  to  reunito  themselves  to  the 
Catholic  Church.  Augustine  liad  now  brought 
his  power  to  bear  on  the  controversy.  In  the 
v»r4ll  a  conference,  at  wliicli  were  present  two 
Iiundted  and  eighty-six  Catholic,  and  two  hun- 
dred and  seventy-nine  Donatist  bishops,  was 
held  at  Carthage,  at  the  command  of  tho  Iimi«ror, 
and  under  the  superintend ence  of  tho  pnctor 
Uarcelliuua.  The  Catholic  bishops  pledged 
themselves,  in  tho  event  of  reunion,  to  receive 
tho  Donatist  bishops  with  all  their  ecclesiastical 
dignities,  au  act  of  self-deniid  which  was  met 
with  pride  and  contempt.  "  lite  sons  of  martyrs 
can  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  race  of  Tradi- 
tt^rs,"  After  evasive  delays  St.  Augustine  was 
enabled  to  reiuto  the  dogmatical  propoeitiou 
which  hisadversariofi  linally  advancwl;  hopruved 
that  the  Church,  by  the  miavoiJablc  tolerance  of 
nicked  men,  hi«3  not  forfintcd  its  character  of 
sanctity,  truth,  and  Catholicity  [Zollinger's  Ch. 
ilitt.  Cox's  tran^,  ii.  p.  lOIl. 

Marcellinus,  the  Emperors  deputy,  whn  pre- 
sided in.  the  asscmldy,  decided  in  favour  of  the 
Crttholicfl.  and  ordered  Uicm  to  tako  posseiwion 
of  the  churcliea  which  tlio  Donatist  bishops  had 
unjuBtly  become  i>088e6sod  of. 

Another  and  a  more  decisive  law  of  the  year 
413  produced  the  efTect,  that  many  of  the  Dona- 
tist communities,  together  with  their  bishops, 
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paftsed  orer  to  tho  Church.  The  prudence  of  the 
CalhoHc  biidiops,  and  tho  moderation  of  the 
canons  of  the  Council  of  Carthago  [a.d.  413-419], 
wSich  will  be  detailed  hereafter,  restored  many 
to  tno  unity  of  the  Church.  Itut  the  sect  was 
not  quito  extinct  until  the  seventh  century. 

This  outline,  however  brief,  will  be  sufficient 
to  introduce  the  consideratioa  of  the  essential 
points  and  leading  chanicter  of  the  Donatist 
schism.  Montani^m,  which  arose  in  I'hrygia, 
grew  in  Africa  as  in  a  congenial  soil.  Noratian- 
iam,  which  sprung  from  Africa,  returned  from 
Rome  to  be  received  in  its  birth-place  with 
euthusiosm.  Douatiam  is  to  be  attributed  to  the 
working  of  tha  same  schismatic  spirit,  springing 
from  a  |M;r\'erRion  of  the  fervency  and  zeal  of 
African  Christianity.  The  disputed  oIbcIjou  of 
C;ecilian  was  but  an  opportune  occasion  far  this 
spirit  to  shew  itself,  thu  simony  of  LuciHa  was 
but  an  accident  in  its  development.  Moulon- 
i»m,  in  setting  up  its  claim  to  be  the  Church, 
liad  6hi.dter««l  itiiclf  under  the  pretence  of  a  new 
jirophecy,  by  which  the  constitution  and  dis- 
cipline of  the  Church  was  to  be  |iorfccted.  Nova- 
tianism  had  cast  oil'  this  disguise,  and  prochiimcd 
it^'lf  tho  Church  of  the  pure,  simply  from  tho 
discii>liuo  which  it  enforced.  It  was  to  be  the 
true  Church,  because  of  Uw  character  of  it«^ 
members.  Tho  Donatists  mjeeted  the^e  principles 
of  the  ICovatiane^  aa  heretical,  boasted  that  they 
deviated  in  nothing  from  Catholic  ductriuo  and 
practice,  but  maintained  that  they  oli^ne  possessed 
an  uncorruptod  priesthood,  that  the  ministry  of 
the  Church  Catholic  was  invalidated  by  ginlt. 
Douatism  was  to  be  the  true  Church'  in  rq^ard  of 
the  validity  of  its  apostolii^  succoesion.  The  seo- 
tnriana  of  Africa  thus  bade  the  Church  stand  by, 
in  the  hrst  cane  bocauso  it  was  iuoomplcto,  in  the 
second  case  because  it  was  impure,  in  tho  third 
esse  because  it  was  prieslless.  Consequently^ 
wliile  both  Novatians  and  Doualiets^  robaptized 
the  Catholics  who  joined  them,  there  were  those 
dilTercnces  In  their  practice,  llie  Donatists  re- 
tained the  use  of  chritim,  and  admitted  tho 
lapsed  to  penance,  and  did  not  condemn  second 
marriages.  They  were  very  strong  Kpiacoisdioua, 
however  irregulaj  in  their  mode  of  working  out 
their  principles,  while  NovaUan  appears  to  have 
rather  yielded  to  Episcopacy  from  necessity  than 
to  have  udupt4xl  it  from  principle.    [Novatianb.] 

*  CrPHOoauw,  whose  wordi  are  quoted  by  AiijpisUne, 
nsmcs  tW  Novntiniw  along  with  the  Manii'liiuiiiR,  Arimu, 
an  J  other  herclic't;  uid  proceed*,  "Inter  nus,  qoiboa 
idem  Clirifltoi  nitoi,  mortuus  et  nsorgeos,  nnn  rrli^o, 
fiulem  SBcnuDflatai  nikil  in  ChrutianM  nWrvationa 
fliTcrsnm,  schlsmn  fartitm.  rnn  Iia?r^->i»  dldlar."  Nur 
does  AagtuttLnv  in  rtply  lix  niion  Crtvconitu  any  of  thi>«o 
Kpeclal  httrexiii,  1>iit  ticuvii  ri\>m  tho  fiict  of  th«  DotiatUt 
mbitptiiiin  [ami.  Crete,  li.  4-(tJ. 

*  "  littrr  nojt  i-t  PotintUluA  qnoBlio  iwt,  nbi  lAt  hoo 
coTTKiB  (sc.  Cbristi),  id  etty  uUi  Mt  Mcclexta"  [Aiig.  J)$ 
Unit.  Eat-  2J. 

■  TIi«  DiMiAtJfitR  nvro  not  unanitnou  to  nbsntizin^ 
Ti<-ht>aiu9,  ■  Dttimlixt  i|iiiiled  fay  ADguatia«,  tells  of  a 
Byaod  at  Carthiise  of  two  liuiidrml  aoJ  seventy  biibops 
or  tliQ  sect  wbicu  puscd  a  deor««  spinet  the  pmctEoe. 
Thiit  mnfit  bare  been  ntHmt  the  year  3S0.  Tbo  «iitbority 
of  tbis  Bjiiod  dill  not  pr*T(iil  (Angudt.  Bjnal.  ad  VinctiiL 
03,  n.  4a.     Bee  Dupiu  i  HisL.  p.  xxlv.]. 
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Fanaticiara,  wlsich  was  incraaeing  in  the  African 
ChTirrh,  thus  fiaiiied  a  sp«;ial  object,  Iho  Catliolio 
prieathood,  ajpiinst  which  it  could  conrsntnite 
iteelf  ■  and  it  burst  forth  in  profaaatiou  of  Churt:h, 
alUir,  aiiJ  Kucharisl,  iit  cvfrytliina  which  could 
mark  contempt  for  the  hod  y  it  ccmntoti  profane. 
Outrage  and  cnielty  followed,  culminntiuK  in  tho 
mffiauiam  and  robuUiou  of  the  Circumcelliono. 
Thceo  oxce«s«fl  were  dinapproved  and  checked  by 
the  governing  budy  uf  tlio  Donatists  to  the  beat 
of  their  power,  but  these  who  have  thomsolvcB 
rebelled  against  authority  are  seldom  able  to  un- 
foroe  order  ainon;;  tltuir  followers. 

The  history  of  the  Syntxl  of  Cirta  appMTs  ki 
guide  08  to  the  cauie  of  this  rigorous  fauuticUm. 
Incjiiiry  beuig  then  made  into  the  number  of 
Tniditors,  so  many  of  tha  bishops  appeared  to  be 
implicated  in  that  guilt  that  the  aisscmhly  dan.-d 
not  proceed  with  tiio  inquiry',  and  closod  tho 
matt<>r  by  referring  all  to  the  judgment  of  God. 
It  is  commonly  observed  that  men  who  have 
been  guilty  of  a  crime  are  most  severe  upon  that 
crime ;  and  it  seema  that  tho  Numidiau  bishops, 
conscience-etrickon  at  the  extent  of  guilt,  InBt^nd 
of  endeavouring  to  poeeesa  their  soula  In  patience 
in  future  trials,  instead  of  revenging  their  dis- 
obedience upon  themselves  in  repentance,  re- 
venged themselves  upon  others,  charging  Ciecilian 
(wrongfully  however)  with  the  guilt  from  which 
they  wero  not  theinftBlves  free,  and  drawing  con- 
clcsiong  from  that  guilt  which  they  hud  not 
drawn  in  their  own  ciiet^  The  history  of  tho 
Church  presents  many  an  example  of  such  incon- 
siflti-ncy.  They  were  couipellcJ  by  the  neceasity 
of  eelf-jiiHtilication  U*  extend  thoee  conclusions 
to  tho  whole  body  of  the  Church. 

It  has  beyn  already  observed  that  the  Bonalista 
set  the  (irat  example  of  r^ifemng  ppirittial  anairs  to 
the  decision  of  the  civil  ruler.  In  the  considention 
of  tliis  point  it  must  ho  borne  in  mind  that  the  es- 
tablished constitutional  doctrine  of  Rome  was  that 
tho  Kepublic  (now  the  Emperor)  wan  tho  relifrioua 
aa  well  a*  the  civil  hoad  of  the  .State.*  Aixordingly 
when  Christianity  was  established  (at  the  very 
time  wo  are  speaking  of),  and  when  Constantino 
professed  Christianity,  the  Kmperor,  by  constitu- 
tional rule,  accepted  the  chief  government  of  all 
esil^ilcs  of  his  realm,  whether  eeclesiaaticai  or  civil. 
Hut  it  remained  to  define  tho  trua  limitj*  of  tho 
peculiar  and  spocLd  jurispru^lenco  which  liad 
grown  up  in  the  action  of  courts  Cliristian,  to 
defiiiu  tho  limits  and  rights  of  tho  internal 
legislation  of  the  Church.  It  ia  nothing  wonder- 
ful that  at  tlic  ver)'  first  establishment  of  Chris- 
tianity men  had  uo  correct  notions  of  the  nature 
and  extent  of  the  imperial  supremacy;  nor  is  it 
any  ^jiecial  blame  to  the  Donatists,  for  they  share 
it  with  all  ^Christendom,  that  xcal  made  them  think 
it  right  to  call  in  the  sueular  power  \n  advance 
what  was  believed  to  be  the  tnitli.  Catholics  and 
schismatics  alike  upheld  the  imperial  supremacy 
wbon  it  was  on  their  side.  But  there  must  bo 
bounds  to  these  concessions  ami  allowances  ;  and 
surely  the  nature  of  Uio  crime  with  which  rdii 
was  chained,  and  the  eflbci  of  tho  fact,  if  proved, 
^  See  Uihuon,  XeUm  Ptrulianity,  III.  r. 
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upon  Ciccilian's  consecration,  was  a  matter,  it  any 
could  bo,  for  detarminatjon  by  Church  authority. 
Again  the  appeal  from  the  Council  of  Aries  to 
the  Kmperor  cannot  ho  extenuated  by  any 
uncertainty  as  to  the  limits  of  the  imporiid 
supremacy.  It  was  at  tho  petition  of  the  Do- 
natists that  the  Emperor,  wlmther  or  not  exceed- 
ing his  legitimate  poweni,  had  appointed  ecclesi- 
astical commissioners  to  try  the  case ;  and  when 
they  complained  of  the  insufficiency  of  tho 
tribunal  he  summoned  a  synod  so  large  that 
writers  of  good  repute  Imve  asserted  it  to  be  a 
plenary  council.  'J"o  appeal  from  tliis  to  the 
Einjiei-or  in  person  vriB  to  surrender  the  liberties 
(if  the  Church  by  denying  the  power  of  hur 
sj-noils.  Tho  Kmperor  hiniRelf  felt  tliat  their 
conduct  was  not  that  of  Churchmen  :  "  Sicat  in 
cftusis  gentiliinn  fieri  solet,  appellationem  iuter- 
poauerunt"  [Optat.  i.  S-l,  and  Diipin's  note], 
V'exed  at  their  successive  defeats,  and  urged  by 
the  haughty  temper  of  Donalus  of  Carthage,  the 
party  now  asserted  their  jndependenco  of  tho 
civil  power  as  insolently  aa  they  had  befor« 
Bubmisaively  courted  its  aid.  "  Quid  Christianis 
cum  rcgibus,  aut  quid  Episcopis  cum  palatiot" 
"(^nid  est  Iniperatori  cum  Ecclesml"  [Optat.  I 
22,  and  iii.  3.]  Hot  did  their  opponents  fail  to 
remind  them  of  the  inconsistency.  One  suit 
ap|»ear8  to  have  been  heard  in  a  civil  court  at  the 
request  of  the  Catholics.  It  was  one  step  in  the 
controversy,  a  part  of  the  case,  the  whole  of 
which  bad  been  referred  Ic  tho  Emperor.  Sil- 
vanus  had  been  elected  bishop  of  Cirta  or  Con- 
stantino. A  deacon,  Xaudiuarius,  was  excom- 
municated by  him,  and  in  revenge  betrayod  tho 
6i;cn;ta  of  tho  party.  Ho  made  known  that 
Silvanus  was  a  Tnidilor,  and  lie  revealed  tho 
simony  of  Lucilla.  An  inquiry  into  this  was 
conducte<l  by  Ztii'tphilus,  Praconsid  of  Numidia, 
and  ended  in  tho  hanishmont  of  Silvanus  [Aug. 
conf.  Cre*.iii.  30.  Geata apud Zenoptu  iuMonum., 
Dupin,  p.  2G1J.  Ursacius,  a  Comes  in  the  pi-o 
vince,  then  beginning  to  restrain  the  Donatists  by 
force,  they  reckoned  him  their  first  pereecutor. 

from  tho  time  of  tlieir  condemnation  by  Con- 
Btans  in  A.n.  348,  the  Donatists  remained  in  exile 
until  tho  reign  of  Juliau.  Tlioir  demeanour 
towanis  tliis  Kmperor  is  a  remarkable  instance  of 
the  deterioration  of  mind  and  conscience  produced 
by  schism.  The  simplti  fact  that  they  sought 
and  obtained  Julian's  permission  to  return  from 
exile  is  surely  no  blame  to  thorn,  while  at  the 
same  time  the  character  of  the  man  wlio  favoured 
them,  and  tho  degree  of  favour  shewed  them,  ore 
not  uuim]Hirtunl  in  forming  an  estimate  of  the 
party  favoured,  ilut  there  is  sufficicDt  evidence 
of  unseemly  flattery  and  unworthy  compliances 
having  been  used  to  obtain  tho  favour,  Au- 
gustino  quotes  and  comments  upon  their  petition: 
"Vobis  enira,  qui  sic  nos  arguitis  (the  subject 
being  the  friendship  between  the  Catholics  and 
Christian  kings)  quid  fuit  cum  rego  pagano, 
et  quod  cat  gravius,  apostiita  ct  Christian! 
nomtnis  h^iste  JuHano,  a  quo  vobis  basilicas  quasi 
vestras  n^UM  deprecantes,  hoc  in  ejus  laudo 
posuistis,  '  quod  apud  eum  sola  justitia  locum 
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liaberetl'  Quibus  TorViie  {crodo  enim  Toe  latino 
iuU-'Uigero)  et  itloloktria  Juliani,  ct  apostosia 
JQstitia  esl  appuUata.  IVnetur  petitio,  qiiam 
Tcstri  majores  dederiint;  constitutto,  qiifim  ini- 
petmTenint ;  ge«ta,  ubi  allegavcnint.  Evigilate 
et  attendite;  iniiwico  Cliristi,  apostatw,  advorsirio 
Cliristianorum,  servo  dipninnioniin,  talihua  verbis 
ille,  Ule,  vester  illo  Pontius  suppliaivit.  Ite 
nunc,  et  nobis  diuitc, '  Quid  vobiB  est  cum  rcgibus 
l;«eeoli'i"  \cont.  Lit.  Pftil.  ii.  203.  Ste  also 
•  eatd.  Kp.  Parmen.  i.  12].  A  stronger  prouf  of 
the  charactLTof  tb«  pelitTon  i«  tiic  law  of  An-adiuH 
and  IJomtrius  [a.d.  400],  ordering  the  petiiion 
and  Julian's  Rescript  to  bu  posted  up,  "quo 
onmibus  iunuteacat  et  Calhulico)  contidoutiaj 
etjihilita  constantia  ft  Donatio ta rum  despcmlio 
fucata  periidtn"  [CW.  TUwi.  XVZ.  v.  37]. 

Socrates  tells  qb  that  the  vay  to  JuUau'a  favour 
wa£  to  vilify  the  memory  of  Cuiuilantius ;  au 
accusation  of  Coustaulius  ensur^l  the  granting  a 
request:  without  it  Julian  indulged  his  hatred  of 
all  Christians  [iiL  9].  It  is  not  unrcuaonuble  to 
coucludo  that  in  this  way  t]ic  DonatiBta  gained 
Julian's  car,  and  laid  thenisflvus  open  to  the 
bitter  taiuit  of  Oplatus,  "J-ladcni  voce  vobia 
libertas  eat  icddita,  qua  voco  iJolorum  pateficri 
jussa  sunt  tcmpla  "  [ii.  I G]. 

We  must  now  turn  to  the  action  of  the  Church. 
■with  rvganl  to  this  swit,  and  to  the  status  of  tho 
Met  as  determined  by  canon.  Tho  a&son]bly  at 
Ikome  uudur  Miltiados  was  clearly  not  a  proper 
Evnoil,  bub  a  meeting  of  ImperiAl  commissioners. 
ItA  authority  aecmB  to  be  derived  in  part  from 
the  imperial  suproiuocy,  in  part  to  be  that  cf 
arbitrators.  Itut  as  its  doci^on  was  ap]>ealed 
against,  and  the  appeal  allowed,  a  discussion  of 
itA  authority  would  be  superfluous.  It  is  alt 
important,  however,  to  ascertain,  if  possible,  the 
character  of  the  assembly  of  Arlt-s.  That  it  was 
summoned  by  the  Knipflrnr  M*ill  be  no  diOiculty 
to  an  English  Churchman,  imd  we  may  [wss  over 
tliat  point  as  coDcemiug  Ihuse  of  the  Komish 
obedience,  with  a  reference  to  tho  l)i8aertalion 
of  Xatalis  Alexander,  ami  the  animudvuruioui)  of 
liis  editors  (A^w.  v.  vol.  vii.  p.  372,  ed.  Itiugii 
ad  ilhen.  17i^7]. 

Constantine,  in  his  lutter  to  Clircslus,  says 
that  ho  has  summoned  itAci'otovs  ck  Sia<^d(xihv 
KoX  d^v<9i/T(uv  T<rtrwv  *]r«r«(>)roi's "  [Euseb.  U.  E. 
X.  S].  Two  hundred  bishops  met.'  'I'liey  were 
principally  from  Italy,  Spain,  and  tlaul  \k\\^. 
eont,  S*imnen.  l  &].  but  tho  subacriptions  shew 
also  bishops  from  Apulela,  Didniatia,  Britannia, 
Sardinia,  Sicilia,  Africa.  They  held  tbumaelves 
Ui  be  a  formul  synod,  and  proceedwl  acconlingly. 
Without  accepting  then  tho  estimate  which  some 
have  formed  of  this  council,  that  it  was  plenary, 
we  can  hardly  reduce  it  to  the  nmk  of  a  pro- 
vincial council  of  Gaul.  It  reckons  as  a  great 
conncil  of  the  Western  Chunih,  and  siudi  Uolliugcr 
calls   it.      Besides  the   special  cuusidtrution  of 

'  See  "StX.  Alnt.  vii.  p.  35,  bdiI  Dim.  iv.  Qimat.  ii. 
p.  a'n.  Sismondi  uiU  l^iitinoi  hold  tfau  coimcil  plenary. 
DUf^^n,  mititit;i)n  tin-  nitriiK'r  of  «ii1»en]>t iunn,  will  nvt 
alloir  ihai  two  hundred  biihops  were  itrestrt.  'An**^*"' 
in  Oanauuttint's  letter  is  to  be  tnnslatod  "  anfi>eakahly 
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Cffcilian's  case,  the  council  enacted  twenty-two 
Canons.  [DicT.  o/Theol., Councils,]  CM'thesa 
Canon  viiL  lays  down  tho  principle  by  which 
the  baptism  of  heretics  is  to  be  judged,  and  by 
consequence  allows  the  baptism  of  tho  Bonatiata, 
and  condemns  their  pmcUco  of  rcbaptizing. 
Heretics  aro  to  be  rereivad  witli  imposition  of 
hands.  Canon  xiii.  deids  with  the  case  of 
Tiaditors.  Tradilors  of  tho  clergy  are  to  be 
degmde<l  if  the  crime  is  |>roved  by  public  pro- 
cejts ;  ordinations  by  Tradilor  bisho[>8  are  valid 
if  no  other  crime  is  charged  to  the  ordained. 
Some  manuaoripts  add  sis  more  canons,  of  which 
one  is  Ihiit  a  convert,  "de  Douatiatia  vel  do 
Montenfiibus,"  is  to  ba  receive*!  with  im[io«ition 
of  hands,  as  tlieir  baptism  is  irre^lar.  But 
these  probably  belong  to  some  other  council 
[sco  Mansi  in  //v.]. 

The  status  of  the  sect  was  determined  by  tho 
gre-at  Council  of  Carthage  which  fi-aimxi  the  cele- 
brated African  code.*  )&-^  this  code  those  who 
were  bupLuied  in  infancy  by  the  Donatists  may 
be  onhiined  if  they  renounce  their  heresy,  and 
have  been  received  into  the  Church  by  imposi- 
tion of  hands  [Cuti.  IviL  ;  see  also  Can.  xlvii.  a 
rcH-nactment  of  Cujie.  Cai-ihag.  111.  xlviii.]:  the 
Donatist  clei;gy  may  bo  received,  retaining  tho 
same  honour,  if  the  bishop  of  the  place  thinka 
tit  [Cun.  Ixviii.  This  cuunn  menliuus  a  canon 
of  a  trannmarine  council  to  the  contrary,  which 
it  does  not  pretend  to  annul,  leaving  each  Church 
to  its  liberty] :  Uonaiiat  dioceaee  on  convt-Riou 
may  retain  their  biiih(i|)s  without  considting  the 
pyjiod  ;  on  the  death  of  such  blsliops,  the  diocese 
ni.iy  be  united  to  another  diocese  if  the  people 
wish  it ;  bishops  who  converted  people  before 
tho  decree  of  uuity  ehall  rv-tain  that  ].>cop1e,  but 
since  tluit  decree  all  churches  with  their  dioceses, 
and  all  the  utensils  of  the  CJiurch,  shall  be 
challenged  hy  tho  Catholic  bishops,  whether  tho 
jHjopIo  be  converted  or  not  [Can.  xcix.] :  tho 
Douatistfi  are  (o  bo  treated  with  lenity  and 
temper,  their  leaders  to  ho  called  to  coufurences 
[Can.  Isvi.  xci.  and  xeiL]. 

Tho  Bttcmpts  of  the  Pomitisla  to  establish 
theniflclvee  elsewhere  than  in  .Mrim  were  unsuo- 
cossful.  The  sect  early  tritd  to  obtain  a  footing 
in  Rome,  and  sunt  lluthur  Victor,  JUshup  of 
liarbis  in  Nnmiilia,  one  of  tho  Synod  of  Cirta, 
to  attach  the  African  residents  to  the  party. 
Victor  could  not  obtain  one  of  tho  forty  basilicas 
of  Komo,  and  was  forced  to  wattle  in  o  hill 
cavern  for  a  conventicle,  whenco  his  few  adher- 
ents were  calloil  Montensee.  lie  wns,  Optatus 
writes,  "  I'astor  sine  grege,  episcnpus  sine  populu." 

'  Id  tbe  y«ar  418-41fl  a1]  canoim  formerly  nuulo  in 
sixteen  conncilfl  htld  at  Cartliatjc.  cue  nt  Milcvis,  unc  at 
Hippo,  th-it  were  i>ii(ij-f>viri3  iif,  were  read,  and  rrccired  a 
new  Bani'liun  from  n  gnm  iiiiniVr  of  liLiiliopH  then  met 
iu  8}iiod  at  Curthtcf,  TJiis  i'i:,lie<:lir>n  is  tho  coji:  of  thw 
Africui  Chnrch,  which  wn»  alwiiys  in  grefttest  repute  in 
aU  cliiirrlips  next  al^t-r  lhi>  omlr  of  the  Uuivers.il  Cbun-h. 
Tliis  code  was  9f  vi-rj'  gri-at  nuilmrity  in  tlip  old  Eriffhsh 
Churches,  for  many  of  Che  excerpts  of  Eghert  were  tran- 
aL'tibeJ  fruiii  it.  And  tltougb  the  code  of  the  Unireml 
Church  cntla  with  the  Canons  of  (.'halredon,  yt-t  theas 
Arriuau  CiiiioiM  iro  inserted  into  the  andcnt  code  both 
of  the  Eastern  and  Wcetcni  Churchtft.  [Juluuou's  Vadt 
Meaim,  if.  171.] 
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Tot  t'hpTe  vas  a  Rtircespion  of  schismatical  bishops 
down  to  0]>Utlus'  titUQ  [Opt.  ii.  4].  Tlie  attouipt 
to  gain  a  footing  in  Spain  failed  also  completely. 
A  bi^liop  was  eettl'Sil  there  on  one  private  catato, 
iLe  oslate  of  a  woman  ivliom  tite  Bcncdictino 
editors  of  Aiigiislino  not  unnaturally  suppose  to 
have  been  Lucillx  Xlio  absurdity  of  tbv  Duna- 
buta'  claim  to  bo  the  Catholic  Chnrch  was  con> 

icingly  shewn.  AugUBtino  applied  to  the 
nCburch  tbo  Psalmist's  words,  "A  finibus  terra; 
od  to  claumvi,"  niid  rwiiarked,  "Non  est  ergo  in 
sola  Africa,  vel  solis  A&is,  episcopum  Bomniii 
paucis  Moiitonsibtts,^  et  in  Uispaniam  doniui 
unitis  mulioris  ex  Africa  nittcntitiis "  \cf)hi. 
fttil.  ii.  247 ;  8M  aLw  Zfe  Unit.  Ecd.  6J.  Xot 
le«8  instnictive  in  the  iutemol  history  of  the 
secL  This  presents  two  things  for  considemtion 
— the  conuoctiou  of  the  CirciiniceHions  ftith  the 
Donatiflt  body,  and  the  breaking  up  of  the  Uoua- 
tist  bo<ly  into  uiiior  schisms. 

Gibbon,  who  calls  the  Circnmcelliotia  the 
strength  and  the  scandal  of  the  Donatists,  states 
tliat  they  were  peasants  of  ^umidia  and  Mauri- 
tJinia  who  had  been  imperfectly  reduced  under 
the  autltority  of  the  Koiuan  law,  who  were  im- 
perfectly couvertwl  to  the  Christian  faith,  but 
who  were  actuated  by  a  blind  and  furiuua 
entbnsiasm  in  the  cause  of  their  Donntist  tcucbeni. 
They  pretended  also  to  it-storo  the  )>rimitivu 
eijuality  of  mankind,  and  to  reform  the  nbnses  of 
civil  society  ;  and  opened  a  secure  asylum  for  the 
slaves  and  debtors  who  tiocked  in  crowds  to  their 
holy  standard  [Decline  and  FaJi,  ch.  xxl]. 
Mere  motives  of  polity,  however,  whether  of 
ecclesiastical  or  civil  polity,  will  not  account  for 
the  fanaticiam  of  the  Circumcellions.  It  was 
not  simple  cnthuwasm  for  their  teachers  that 
inspired,  them,  but  enthusiasm  for  their  teatdiers 
becansu  thuy  believed  tlicmsclvca  to  be,  iu  con- 
nection M-itli  tliose  teaciiftrs,  the  chosen  of  God. 
Tu  engender  religious  fuimticism  there  must  be  a 
belief  of  some  more  special  and  closet  relationship 
to  AEmighty  God  than  ia  possessed  by  those  from 
whom  the  fanatic  is  sepiinitod ;  with  the  belief, 
iu  which  lies  the  original  spring  of  the  fanaticism, 
that  tbo  roktionship  to  God  ia  not  mcdiat* 
Uirougb  a  body  M-hich  God  lias  chosen,  but  im- 
mediate and  direct,     llerein    lit*  the  dilTurcnce 

'  If  tbo  bamc  MoaitcnMfl  woa  coofinf-d  to  the  Baraan 
I>oniiti»t«,  and  thew  wrtv  m  iriiuj;iitlic«nt  m  0|>t«tits  and 
AugQEtiiie  rcprcwat  thcni,  it  is  cut  easy  to  uadctxtand 
how  the  Montccsei,  as  a  dUtiuct  %vvV,  occur  in  the 
Tannit  nliich  h.ii  l<i-tti  (juotvd  regnrling  MiuvcTJa.  "  Do 
DunntiKtui  vel  dr  MnnUiitiiliiiit.'  Ttii;  Canun,  thou(;h 
wrongly  attnbatcd  to  the  Coanctl  of  Aries,  appesn  to 
hftvc  uomi  a  mnon  of  an  Mirly  Caoactl,  sad  proonbly  of 
a  Ctiunril  of  Giml.  Tlie  Mdiitensca  are  named  aim  in 
tho  Dn-ivtid  Kpistlo  to  Vktriciui  ascribed  ta  iDnoctiit, 
wliii-b  is  an  tarly  forgery.  It  sefins  unlikely  that  one 
nnall  oonBT('ff»tioii  of  DoDatlst  Lill-folk  shoald  be  bo 
uotieoi).  Kiiiiiliaiiiusand  Theodorvt  c\as»  tlio  Dunatijits 
with  tin;  tJoratiaits,  and  Uir  ktUr  euvs  llmt  lb«  Kora- 
tiani  were  called  Uontt^osci  at  lionic  fEi>i)<h.  Uaer.  lix. ; 
Theodor.  2far./ab.  iii.  S],  Mayitnct  bctbatTheodomt 
was  rijdit,  tint  the  Hovatians  of  Bome  ti»(K>rtcd  tlie 
iwms  Montuiwa  from  Carthage  [k:c  Fell's  note  on 
Capriati,  Ep.  xli.,  "Onm  FuHci-saimua  comniinatns  nit 
fiOD  eomtmink'Bturoii  in  umntr  si-cuin  "],  and  that  a  stiiidl 
paKy  ik  them  Itcoming  DouatLsta  were  still  callt-d  Hon* 
tenses. 
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and  total  opposition  of  the  genuine  enthusiasm  of 
the  Jew  as  one  of  a  holy  nation ;  of  the  Christian 
as  a  member  of  a  holy  licxiy,  anil  of  tho  spuriotjs 
enthusiasm,  leading  to  fanaticism,  nf  the  solf- 
siilTicient  Jew  and  the  self-sufticicnt  and  sectarian 
Christian.  In  the  former  is  the  a)>negatioD,  in 
tho  latter  the  prcdomiuaucM)  of  self.  In  the 
former  the  individual  is  holy  because  ho  is 
a  member  of  a  holy  body,  in  tho  latter  the 
body  is  holy  because  it  has  the  aggrcgato  holi- 
ness of  all  its  menibeis.  Kow  this  preduminanco 
of  self  may  be  either  |K'rsonal,  by  a  perveiaon 
of  tho  diwitrinc  of  election,  which  seta  aside 
the  geuenil  body  of  the  Church  as  iiDn^>Iect ; 
or  sectttriiui,  by  a  perversion  of  tlic  doctrine  of 
the  ministry,  which  sets  aside  the  general  body 
of  the  UhiLi-ch  as  diaslitute  of  the  grace  of  God. 
Tho  Knglish  Puritans  were  fanatics  of  the  first 
kind,  the  Donatists  were  fanatics  of  the  second 
kind-  Both  agreed  iu  the  self-nghtouusnoss  by 
which  they  alike  hold  thomsolvoa  to  be  the  only 
"puro  and  holy  of  miiix.  And  from  this  sprung  Uih 
attachment  of  the  I'uriton  to  his  Gospel  preacher 
and  uf  tho  Dunatist  to  his  immaculate  prlost- 
hooii.  I'ho  Circumcelllons,  llierefore,  we  must 
consider  to  be  a  body  which  was  inevitably  formed 
from  the  inctdcation  of  the  fanatical  pnuciplce  of 
the  Donatist  body  upon  a  ferocious  and  half- 
civilLzcd  population.  It  was  on  tlils  account  that 
the  opposition  to  them  fr^m  the  modemte  part 
of  tho  body  was  In  reality  bo  weak.  Exoeasea 
might  be  disavowed  and  condemned,  but  Uia 
original  principle  of  the  fanaticism  could  not  bo 
controverted.  Gibbon  remarks  that  babito  of 
idleness  and  rapine  were  consecrated  by  the  name 
of  religion  and  faintly  condemned  by  the  doctors 

of  the  sect      [CiRCUMCELUONS.] 

It  was  not  long  before  the  sect  suffered  Uio 
usual  fate  of  soete,  mid  was  subdivided.  Donatus 
was  succeeded  in  the  bishopric  of  Carthage  by 
Pannenian.  PrimJan  followed,  a.d,  391 ;  but 
presently  Maximian  was  consecrated  in  opposition 
to  him  by  no  inconsiderable  minority.  OpfHuiing 
councils  were  held  ;  one  by  fifty-three  Maximian 
bishops  in  tho  neighbourhood  of  Cartilage,  a.i>. 
304,  in  which  Primian  was  condemned  ou  the 
score  of  many  irregularities  and  crimes.  Tho 
synodal  Epistle  of  tliis  oouncil  is  given  by  Augufr 
line,  Eiiurr.  in  J^s.  xxxvi.  Primian  w,is  again 
condemned  by  a  council  of  one  hundred  bishops, 
which  met  at  Cabarsassis  in  tho  piv.vince  of  Ilyia- 
cena  [Aug.  cortt.  Crcecun.  iv.  6].  But  the  Primian 
jHirty  prevoilL-d.  Three  hundred  and  ten  bi*ho[w 
t>f  his  side  met  at  Itagai  (in  Kuraidia  [Dupin], 
incerta  bihIm  [Fell]),  nnd  condemmd  Jlaximian 
and  his  twelve  ordaincrs.  M.aximifin's  adhereuta 
were  allowed  to  return  to  the  main  body  withoat 
pnnnco  if  they  returned  within  a  limited  |)eriod 
[co«^  Cre*rim.  iii.  5G,  CO].  TUo  PrimiaidsUi  now- 
claimed  tho  tille  of  Catholic,  nnd  pmycd  the 
proconsuls  to  eject  the  MiLximJanJata  from  their 
churclicB  by  virtue  of  laws  made  against  tho 
Donatists  in  favour  of  the  Catholics.  The» 
scorns  to  have  been  hesitation  regarding  tbo 
validity  of  the  Moximijin  baptism,  but  after  a 
\vhiIo  b<db  the  bjipliem  and  the  orders  of  the 
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smaller  party  woro  allowed.  By  this  conduct  the 
Prunianifita,  or  larger  party,  afforded  the  Catholics 
slTong  arguments  ag^nst  themselves.  The  taint 
of  the  many  crimes  for  which  Jlaximian  had  beca 
condemned  did  not  unchurch  those  who  had  been 
in  comnituuoa  with  him:  how  could  the  taint  of 
Citeiliau'a  criirwj*  unchurch  the  wholo  of  Chris- 
tendom} The  baptism  of  tha  Ma.ximiantst8  waa 
Tolid:  why  not   the  baptism  of  the  Catholics  1 

I  August  rfd  i/(W.  Ixii. ;  cont  Cracfm.  iii.  1,  7, 
4;  /fret*.  CoUaU  iii.  8;  cmd.  Hand.  i.  39.]  I'ho 
some  aigumeu)  is  ur^cd  in  the  69th  canon  of  ths 
African  Code,  which  is,  '*  That  legates  bo  sent  to 
preach  peace  to  tho  Donaiiets,  both  bishops  and 
laity ;  aiid  to  shew  them  that  they  depurttid  from 
the  Chua'h  as  CAuselcssIy  as  tho  Maximianlftts  Imvo 
from  them ;  and  that  they  receive  converts  from 
tho  Ma:cimiauisU  as  the  Church  does  from  the 
Donatifts,  viz.  allowing  their  ordination  and 
Iwiptism"  [Jolmaou's  ahriilgi-d  Inuisliition  in 
KuJe  metum,  p.  lyG].  Augustine  relates  that 
tliere  wero  many  other  divisions,  little  known, 
among  the  I>onatuitA.  Koxt  in  importanco  to 
tho  dirision  of  Maxiraian  appears  that  of  liogntns, 
but  the  cause  of  division  is  uncertain.  The  party 
of  Rogatists  incHncil  to  moderation,  and  rejected 
the  uiduf  the  Ciruumcellions. 

J  »0JIM  IT^V^'TES.     [Nycpaoks.] 

DORRELLITKS.  Tho  followers  of  a  fanatic 
nazDod  Dyrrull,  who  api.H:artd  at  Luyden  in  Miisaa- 
chusetts  at  the  end  of  the  List  century,  (ind  prn- 
clnimed  himself  as  a  prophet  sent  to  supersede 
Christianity.  Ilodcniod  the  Resurrection  of  our 
Lord,  and  of  Christians,  deelnring  that  the  only 
xeBorrection  known  to  the  Scriptures  was  the 
chango  from  sin  to  rightoonencss.  JJui  the  Scrip* 
tores  are  only  a  type  of  true  revelation,  which  is 
an  inwnnl  Hght  given  to  tho  soul ;  those  who 
possess  tho  latter  being  incapable  of  sinning. 
Tho  outcome  of  his  heterogeneous  heresy  wiis 

iply  Antlnoniian  Deism,  as  ho  denied  ulso  tho 

iniscicnco  of  God. 

DUKT,  SYXOD  OF.  A  Calvinist  Assembly 
of  tho  United  Provinces  of  Holland,  joiiiod  by 
Koyal  Commissioners  from  England,  and  by  De- 
puties from  Uene,  Bremen,  Swit^erlaiiit,  and  the 
Palatinalo,  held  at  Dordrecht,  or  Dort,  in  the 
yean  a.d.  IG18-1SI9,  regarding  the  Five  Points 
in  conlfoversy  between  Armiuians  and  Calvi:mts. 

This  Synod  is  of  considerable  interest  hoth  in 
ecclesiastical  and  civil  history :  in  ecclesiastical 
history,  not  from  any  weight  which  its  canons 
have  in  the  Catholic  Churcli,  but  as  an  exhibition 
of  Calvinistio  theology,  and  as  the  turning-point 
at  which  Calvinism,  seemingly  triumphant,  began 
to  decline,  while  Anniniauism  rapidly  degenerated 
into  a  dangerous  Latitudinanaiiitiiii ;  in  civil 
history,  from  its  close  connection  with  the  con- 
test carried  on  between  tho  ambitious  Maurico 
and  the  republicans  who  were  headed  by  Ear- 
neveldt  and  tJrotiua. 

PoUticul  and  tcligioQS  motiToe  united  to  bring 
abont  the  Synod.  Maurir^e  and  his  partisans  in 
tha  States  knew  that  a  synodical  condemnation 
of  the  Armiuians  would  further  thoir  purposes, 
and  they  fostered  and  made  use  of  the  "odium 
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theologicum"  to  hasten  the  ends  of  the  *'  odium 
politicum."  The  States  accordingly  ordered  the 
Council  to  be  assembled  on  the  1st  of  Novcm- 
l)or  1618.  In  each  provincial  synod  six  repro- 
sentfttives  wore  to  bo  choson,  four  or  three  clerics, 
two  or  three  laics.  In  thBRB  synods  gravamina 
and  instructions  to  tho  repn'sentativcs  were  to  bo 
prepared.  In  the  provinces  of  Holland  and 
Utrecht,  where  a  formal  separation  Imd  taken 
plaoo  between  the  Calviuists  and  Aniiintans,  the 
number  of  roproscntatvves  was  to  bo  divided  be- 
tween the  two.  Delegates  were  appointed  by  tha 
States  to  open  the  >Syuod  and  to  act  us  modenitors. 
It  is  to  be  noticed  thatin  a.d.  1618  the  controversy 
between  the  two  parties  was  limited  to  the  well* 
known  i'ive  Articles;  tho  other  subjects  of  con- 
tention were  of  later  date.  The  subatanca  of  tha 
Five  Articles  is  given  in  Uio  articlo  ARXiNUJis, 
and  neeii  not  be  repeated  at  length.  It  is 
enough  to  remind  the  reader,  that  [1]  is  De 
iilectione  et  Rcprobatione ;  [2]  Do  Universalitalo 
Mortis  Christi ;  [3]  De  Libcro  Arhitrio  ;  [4]  Da 
Operatiouo  Gmtini  Dei ;  [5]  De  PersevBrantia  ven 
FiiioHum. 

The  SjTiod  met  at  fibe  timo  appointed,  and 
after  several  sessions  spent  in  preliminaries,  at 
tho  fd'th  session  there  was  passed  a  citation  to 
the  leaders  of  tho  Remonstrants  to  appear  in 
fourteen  days,  "  0t  in  padem  (synodo)  dictos 
Articiilus  hhura  proponant,  explieeut,  et  di?fend- 
ant  quantum  possunt  et  neceasarium  judicn- 
hant."  Until  the  real  business  could  begin,  on 
the  appearance  of  tho  Kvmonstraiits,  tho  Synod 
occupied  itself  in  debates  concerning  catechisms, 
the  translation  of  tho  Bible,  and  the  baptisui  of 
heathens  adopted  into  Christian  families.*  On 
tho  6th  of  Decemlter  the  Remonstrants  appeared, 
Episcopius  was  tlicir  loader  and  clucf  spokesman. 
As  business  was  now  about  to  begin,  a  difficulty 
occurred  with  regard  to  the  Armiuians  {par- 
ticularly Ihcso  of  Utrecht)  who  had  b&en  returned 
as  members  of  tho  Sj-nod ;  and  it  was  agreed  that 
they  should  b»  allowed  to  act  as  members  of  tho 
Synod  on  condition  of  not  consulting  with  and 
assisting  the  Citati.  They  determined,  however, 
to  join  theic  brethren.  Tlio  Remonstrants  now 
made  objections  to  the  Synod.  It  was,  they 
urged,  only  a  dominant  party  nitting  to  judgo 
those  to  whom  it  was  notoriously  opposed.  It 
contained  many  sehismatics,  for  with  that  do- 
minant parly  rested  the  guilt  of  tho  schism  in 
ficvenil  provinces  between  the  Arminians  and 
(.'alvinists.  The  Synod,  backed  by  the  power  of 
tho  moderators,  commanded  the  RemoustmDte  to 
plead  their  causo.  They  did  not  refuse  to  do  so, 
but  difBcolties  arose  as  to  the  mode  of  doing  it. 
The  Remonstrants  insisted  on  beginning  with  th« 
point  of  Reprobation,  which  the  Synod  dstfl^ 
mined  to  defer  till  cognate  points  bad  been  dis- 
cussed ;  they  objected  to  the  system  of  inter- 
rogatories, not  choosing  to  be  catochired  as  \sy 

'  Eegardirg  infants  it  WM  detenrincd,  tliat  ttD  they 
ciiniQ  to  years  of  discretion  thoy  should  by  no  taeaoa 
b«  Inptim-d.  "A  Blraugo  drcisimi,"  H«li's  wtuW,  "and 
such  u,  if  my  memory  luid  reading  fuil  ma  not,  no 
Cliurcb,  eUbei  uioient  or  modeni,  ever  givs.''' 
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MBdagogiioa ;  tlioy  insistejl  on  full  fteedqm  of 

dispatiiliuu.  Tho  Syiiud  insisted  uu  pcosccibuiK 
the  course  and  cmnnor  of  tho  discussion,  nnd 
nrderotl  each  man,  sa  cilod  acpaniU-ly,  to  unavecr 
separately  for  himself.  Tlie  RcnioustranU  would 
iioL  yield,  and  wmo  difunissed,  the  proUwutur 
telling  them  that  they  cajne  with  a  lie  and  went 
tiway  with  a  lie,  that  their  actioiie  had  alj  b«?on 
full  of  fraud,  erjui vocation  and  deceit  The 
Hyuod  then  proccodod  to  ii^tlier  tho  opiuioQs  of 
the  litmonst Hints  out  of  their  publislied  btrnks, 
Tiiey  cibtaiiiod  in  writing  the  jnd^^nicnta  of  the 
ilopiitiiw  of  tl»e  provinces,  [irovincc  by  province, 
and  of  tlio  depiitiea  of  tho  fareign  churchtifl, 
church  by  church ;  from  which  they  fnimed 
Llicir  caiiouM,  on  the  tirut  |>oiiit  Itl  articles  and  9 
rejection*  of  trmrs  ;  on  the  sooond,  9  and  7  j  on 
tlio  third  and  fourth,  17  and  9;  ou  the  dflb,  15 
and  B.  *'  AU  I  eun  say  is,"  wroto  Walter  Bal- 
oanqual,  "  me  thinketh  it  is  very  hartl  that  every 
mnn  should  bo  depuficd  from  his  ministry  who 
will  not  hold  every  particular  canon ;  never  did 
any  church  of  old,  nor  any  reformed  church, 
propose  80  many  articles  to  be  hold  mb  prrna 
ejyvymnwiiieationis."  He  had  hofora  warned  Sir 
Dudley  Carleton  of  the  conrse  things  were  taking: 
**  \Vc  are  like  to  make  the  Synod  a  thing  to  bo 
laughed  at  in  after  agefi.  Tho  president  and  his 
prtrviucijiU  would  liavo  their  canons  so  full 
chapped  with  cuteehetical  s[>ecuhitions,  as  they 
will  he  rwidy  to  burst ;  and  I  pfirceive  it  plainly 
that  there  is  never  a  Contra-Remunatrant  rainistcr 
in  tho  Synud  that  hath  delivered  any  doctrine 
which  hath  been  excepted  aj^ainat  by  the  Ke- 
moristnnts,  but  they  woidd  have  it  in  by  bend 
and  shoulders  in  some  canon,  that  bo  they  might 
have  something  to  shew  for  that  which  they  have 
said"  [litilcaniiuara'  Lr.ften  in  Hales'  Remaim, 
pp.  14(5,  141],  Tliese  panons  may  be  read  iu  tho 
Uxford  Sijfloiie  Con/e«g.  1827.  To  dimcriho  thoin 
we  will  borrow  the  words  of  a  writer  in  the 
Ktiryrlopixdia  Mptrapdhiana,  who  speaks  of  the 
Synod  of  Dort  as  au  "assembly  which  by  its 
alwurd  definitiona  shewed  that  it  had  yet  to  Icam 
tho  mero  eluments  of  scholastic  theology,  yet 
which  Imd  tho  imi>udunce  to  boost  that  its 
miraculous  labours  liad  caused  holl  itself  to 
tremble"  [xiii.  p.  (J211. 

Tho  English  coiumissioners  to  the  Synod  were 
Carleton,  Bishop  of  Uandaft";  Joseph  Hall,  Dean 
of  Worcesttjr;  JuhnDaveuuut, Margaret  Professor, 
t'limhridgft,  and  8aniuel  Ward,  Mastor  of  Sidney 
College,  Cambridge.  Th(!S>e  were  joined  after  a 
while  by  Walter  IJalcanqual,  a  Scottish  divine. 
Tlieso  were  only  King's  commissionerB,  and  the 
Churtih  of  England  is  no  way  compromised  by 
any  act  of  theirs.  James'  instruction  to  them 
may  bo  »en  iu  CoUter,  Tit  p.  409,  ed.  1852. 

'  BalcaDnnat,  opposed  u  he  w«s  to  tho  AnniiitMis, 
quite  saw  tlm  cliamcter  of  the  other  pmty;  "Tlicy  iire 
■o  wigrr  to  kill  the  RcnioiiBlnint*.  tlimt  lln-y  would  maW 
their  wpnl*  liav*?  that  iwnse  wliivh  no  pnimiiiar  cjta  liml 
in  them"  {p.  Hi].  Tli«  prmidmit  "tnnkca  cvions  nuil 
p—M  thern  by  pUoet  oroon-pUcot,  mid  thro  he  hath  bo 
mnnr  o(  thn  provimunU  at  cantiminil  to  pnaa  wlmt  he 
will"  [p.  HO].  ]tcitb  h«  and  Unit*  rompUta  of  tlw 
trMtnurnt  tlic  fortiiincre  uict  with  [pp.  73,  78]. 
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Tliey  appear  to  have  foJlowod  their  in&tructioiu^ 
attd  tu  have  held  a  moderate  covirs«.  In  the 
1  irith  session,  upon  the  introduction  of  the  Bidgie 
Confession,  Bishop  Cartuton  made  a  pruti:atatioa 
on  behalf  of  Episcopacy.  His  declaration  to  this 
effect,  published  upon  his  return  to  £ngknd,  is 
in  Collier.  This  is  mentioned  also  in  Balcanqual's 
notes  of  that  8e«sii>n  [Hales'  Hnmaiftx,  p.  161],  but 
in  the  pubUsliud  Acts  of  the  SjTiod  no  notice 
whatever  is  takou  of  tho  proteetation  \Acia^ 
p.  HS]. 

The  tenets  of  Arminius  were  thus  condemned 
by  the  Synod,  and  the  Itemonstranta  wore  re- 
quiiinl  to  subscribe  tho  condemnation.  Upon 
their  refusal  abuut  seven  huudred  families  were 
banished  by  un  order  of  the  States  Gener&l. 
Aided  by  the  Tetigious  fanaticism  which  he  had 
fostered,  Maurice  aummouud  a  council  of  bis  own 
creatures,  and  condemned  Uarneveldt  to  death, 
lloogarbetz  and  Grotius  to  porpetual  impiiaon- 
nii.-nt. 

[Aciii  Synndi  NatiotuiiiA,  Dordrcchti  ftab. 
Doixlrechti,  1620.  Qolden  Remains  oj  J.  Ualea, 
1673  {LetU'1-a  of  Hale*,  Baleanqual,  ami  of  Ute 
lirifish  Diviiiejt,  tcith  earns  documeuU).  Collier, 
Etc.  JUM.  vol.  vii.] 

DOSITHEANS.  There  were  two  sects  of 
this  name,  neither  of  them  Christian  ;  one,  which 
might  perhaps  be  more  properly  calle<l  DostheneA,' 
uu  ancient  Samaritan  sect ;  the  other,  the  fol* 
lowers  of  Dositheus,  a  Samaritan,  who  after  our 
Lord's  death  (but  at  what  D.\Act  timo  is  not 
known)  claimed  to  lie  the  MosKiali. 

L  According  to  Jewish  tradition  the  name  of 
the  priest  sent  to  t^ack  the  settlers  in  Samaria 
[2  Kings  xvii.  27]  was  Do^tbai.  Fabriciua 
pointed  out  tliat  this  Dosthai  was  freqnently 
coufuuiuk^l  evoJi  by  ancient  writois  with  the 
later  inipoator.  Thus  the  author  of  tho  Recogni- 
tiuna,  knowing  of  tho  later  Dositbeus,  and  be- 
lieving that  tho  Sadduccos  were  connected  with 
tht)  DositheJins  (that  is,  with  the  early  eoct,  as  ia 
stated  by  Epiphanius)  has  brought  down  the  rise 
of  Sadducciitm  to  the  laUi  date,  to  the  time  of 
John  tho  Bnjitist  [i.  54].  This  confusion,  will 
account  for  several  incnnsistencies  in  the  notices 
of  Dosithous.  It  explains,  e.//.,  why  many  of  the 
Fathers,  as  Gieaelicr  remarked,  attrihuto  to  Dosi- 
thous, as  if  peculiar  to  him,  what  was  commoa 
to  all  tlift  Saiuaritans.  Fubricius  further  identi- 
lies  with  Dosthai  tho  Dositheus  of  Epiphanius 
[note  on  Phihut.  cap.  iv.  in  Oehlur's  Corp. 
ilmrM.  i.  p.  Hi.  Xo  doubt  Epiphanius,  as  also 
Pseudo-Tertullian,  speaks  of  an  early  SamoritaD 
sect :  for  ho  derives  ftum  it  tho  ancient  sect 
of  the  Sadducees  [Epiph.  Ilmr.  xiii.  xiv. ;  Pa.- 
Tcrtull.  cap.  i,].  But  it  is  not  oxplained  how  the 
original  Dosthiu,  a  teacher  of  the  whole  popula- 
tion, became  founderof  a  sect  of  Samaritans;  ix<at 
does  the  character  of  that  sect  at  aU  soit  tho 
early  limes  of  Sennacherib,  The  sect  is  mani- 
festly  the  produt:t  of  a  later  timo,  thwigh  still 
early  with  regard  to  tho  timoiili'hrist.    'Whpther 

*  Eu1ngiu.i  cjilted  BMithrus  Dosthrs,  aad  bin  foMowms 
DostfacDi,  npparvntlv  a  oniivr  fonu  of  the  original  tuiue 
Doethii  [Phot  Jiibt:  Cod.  S30]. 
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it  was  founded  by  a  second  Doslhai  or  Dosiilicn*, 
or  took  tho  name  of  llie  original  teacher  of  the 
HamaritAns,  imports  littlcu  'i'heee  JJusitlicons 
believed  in  tin.'  RcauiTGction ;  lived  an  ascetic 
life,  some  in  celibacy,  aomo  avoiding;  second 
nairiagss,'  practised  circumcisiorL,  and  kept  the 
Sabbath  as  the  other  Samaritaoa  did.  [See  Dm- 
sius,  df.  Trihu»  Scrt!«,  III.  iv.  vi.] 

XL  That  about  the  tixoo  of  our  Sainour  there 
was  a  Dofiithcus,  a  Suiuuritan,  who  claimed  to  bo 
the  Messiah,  is  certain.  Ongcn  states  that  Dosi- 
theua,  the  Siunarilan,  endejivourod  to  persuade 
his  couutrymcu  thut  he  was  the  Christ  foretold 
by  Moses;  that  tliis  was  aflor  tlie  time  of  Christ ; 
that  hfi  appears  to  have  gained  some  disciples, 
but  that  tho  sect  did  not  flourifih,  and  was  extinct 
at  the  time  of  Origen's  writing  [ront.  CeUnm,  pp. 
44,  382,  ed.  Siiviio-t].  Jerome  says  that  he 
preceded  the  coming  of  Clirist  [ailv.  Lucif.  23]. 
Origen's  statement  is  more  probably  correct ;  not 
only  because  ho  is  the  eailicr  auUiurily,  but  be- 
cause the  false  ChrisU  were  in  general  after 
Christ's  death,  and  because  Dositheus'  connec- 
tion with  Simon  Magus,  aud  the  Guosticisui  ho 
appuais  to  have  held,  require  the  later  date, 
with  Simon,  Do^ithcns  is  connected ;  but  some 
make  him  the  master,  some  tho  disciple.  Tlie 
author  of  the  ReognUioni'  makes  Idm  the  lotistor, 
iuHuenced  proKihly  by  tlw  r-onfusion  with  J)os- 
thoi.  Theodoret  reckons  LhoDosithcnns  abmuch 
of  the  Suuonians  [//«■»•.  fah.  i.  1].  ]n  llic 
Clementine  Homiliiu,  Ninion  and  Dosithous  ap- 
j)t>ar  as  followers  uf  John  IIcmero-BiiptLst,  and 
contending  nfter  his  de»th  for  the  leadership  of 
the  parly  [ii  34].  Starling  from  the  theology 
and  practice  of  tho  SaniariUiii  tutcutics,  Po»iUieus 
took  so  roucli  of  the  system  of  Siraon  as  woidd 
facilitate  his  pretension  to  bo  the  prophet  like 
Moeos.  Thus  Origen  tells  of  his  over  scmpulous 
obaerTance  of  tho  Sabbath  \df.  Prine.  IV.  i.  17], 
and  cou|.iIe8  him  with  Simon,  the  latter  prslenu- 
ing  to  be  the  great  power  of  Ood,  the  former  to 
be  the  Son  of  God  Ilimself  [coni.  GcU.  vi.].  Ori- 
gen has  been  quoted  as  saying  that  the  sect  was 
extinct.  In  :uif>ther  plaoe  [in  Joan,  torn,  xiv.] 
lie  ijwaks  of  Dositheans  then  existing,  who 
aaserlcd  their  master  to  be  alive.  As  late  as 
A.D.  5SS  tho  Dosilhoans  and  Samaritans  had  a 
oontroTersy  in  £g>'pt  about  Deut.  xviii.  18, 
Kulpgius  the  Patriarch  of  Alexandria  interfrring 
iu  the  dispute,  and  publishing  an  oration  en- 
titled D*:crt:tu7n  in  Sunuintanos.  Some  of  tho 
Samaritans  asserted  that  Joahua  was  ths  prophet 
like  Closes,  others  thab  the  prophet  was  Dosi- 
ibeus,  the  contem;[)orary  of  Simon  Magus.  [Ku- 
logiaa  in  Photius,  BU'l.  Cent  230,  s.  /.] 

DOtn^KIANS.      [PSATUTBUSS.] 

DR(VBICL4-NS.  A  tcmporarj-  sect  of  Mora- 
\1A»  BnETBREX,  fuUuwers  of  a  fanatic  named 
Nicolas  Drahik  or  J>rabii:iu8,  who  apppareii  in 
ilungary  about  A.D.  1030.  Drabik  was  a  ped* 
lar  who  had  been  comiielled  to  Icawo  Moravia, 
his  native  country,  whon  the  Proteslanta  were 
driven  thence  by  persecution  in  the  previous  year. 

*  This  noint  U  doubtful.     See  t^fl  note  m  Oehler  oa 
Epiph.  liter  xui. 
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A  few  years  later  ho  professed  to  have  seen 
heavenly  visions  announcing  the  approach  ot 
great  armies  from  thu  North  and  the  East,  wbioh 
were  about  to  overthrow  the  honse  of  Austria. 
Hicse  visions  he  printed  in  tho  form  of  a  pro- 
phetic book,  prefaced  by  the  formula,  "The 
wonl  of  tho  I.onl  came  to  me,"  and  entitled 
Li^fit  out  of  DurkncM.  They  spoke  of  the 
reigning  dynasty  as  being  the  house  of  Ahab, 
which,  like  it,  was  doomed  to  bo  utterly  destroyed, 
aud  pronounced  a  seutcuco  of  equally  rapid 
(iestniction  upon  Home.  'litis  book  wctA  written 
in  his  native  tongue,  but  was  tniiu^l;ited  iut^i 
Latin  (then  spoken  ns  much  as  tlie  Magyar  in 
Hungary)  by  one  of  Prabik's  foUowera,  and 
jvriutvd  at  Amslenlam  in  the  year  IG6o.  Its 
fanatical  coiif^nts,  and  the  number  of  followers 
wliich  such  teaching  attracted,  causeil  rirabik  to 
be  apprehonded  and  tried  fur  treadon  aud  bci-esy, 
and  upon  liia  execution  in  1G71  his  followers 
are  lost  sight  of  in  the  ten  years'  suvecity  which 
followed  this  and  several  other  rebellious  lauve- 
iiienls  among  tho  Protestants  of  Hungary.  [De- 
brezcuus,  Hi*!.  Eccl.  Re/onn.  in  Hnnyur.;  Hut. 
of  Prot,  Ch.  in  IlumjaftjA 

DUALISTS,  l-jirly  cliristianity  was  so  ranch 
brought  into  contact  with  Oriental  philosophy, 
tlmt  many  speculative  thinkers  were  led  to  seek 
for  some  moans  of  reconciling  Mti  fimdamontal 
theories  with  Christian  revelaliou.  Hence  the 
Oriental  theories  of  two  Deities,  one  tho  author 
of  gm^d,  the  other  the  author  of  evil,  wore  intro- 
duced into  every  early  hert-sy  that  pretended  to 
view  Christianity  in  its  philosophical  aspect;  and 
tho  opinion  so  floating  down  along  the  stream  of 
l-jistern  heresy,  found  a  broader  means  of  dif- 
fusion in  the  Manicha'an  system,  which  infected 
not  only  the  waning  East,  but  medtiuval  Europe. 
Some  account  of  the  dnalism  of  particular  sects 
will  be  found  under  their  respective  names,  but 
for  a  general  view  of  the  origin  and  course  of  the 
theory  tho  reader  is  referred  to  the  article  Doal- 
isu  in  the  DiCTlONAKV  af'Vwenyu^Qt. 

DUCES  SANCTORUM.  A  complimentary 
title  given  to  tho  Cihouiicellioks  by  Donatus 
as  the  military  "chumpious  or  leadoi-s  of  tho 
SainU." 

DUCHOBOKTZL  A  name  signifying  "com- 
batants in  tho  spirit,"  whieh  was  given  to  a  Bos- 
sian  sect  of  REZPoroFTsoHiNS,  M-hofie  existence 
dates  from  the  reign  of  the  Empress  Anne  in  the 
middle  of  the  eighteenth  century  (a.d.  1730-40]. 
Erom  the  opposition  of  the  sect  to  the  use  of 
devotional  jiicturcs  or  "icons"  it  is  also  some- 
times called  Ikonobortzi. 

Tho  Duchobortzi  were  persecutetl  under  Catliar 
inclL  and  Paul  \.  [a.d,  17fi2-I801]  for  refusing  to 
sen'c  in  the  army,  but  they  wlto  tolerated  under 
Alexander  I,  [a.d.  1801-182.'i],  who  allowed  them 
to  settle  in  some  numbers  on  the  banks  of  the 
river  Molochun,  They  believed  themselvea  to  be 
d^wconded  in  a  mystical  manner  from  Shadraeh, 
Meshflch  and  AliL-dnego,  and  were  sufficiently 
conser>'ativo  in  their  views  to  reject  the  emenda- 
tions of  the  Patriarch  Nicon  and  to  use  the  old 
Sckvoaic  iilunjics  in  public  worship.      Tbey 
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comljinwl  in  a  romirkatla  degree  n  metaphysical 
belief,  full  of  ab&tmcl  ideas,  oiiU  umcU  rcsombliiig 
Gnosticism,  with  gross  practical  mi[)eratitionR. 
Ono  of  thfcir  most  fcjnoua  leaders,  named  Kapua- 
tin,  who  rcBJdwl  at  Tcrpcnic,  introduced  tho  com- 
munity of  goodn.  He  was  inipriaonod  [a.d.  1814] 
for  proseljtiziuK,  and  di«l  [a-D.  1830]  in  a  cavo 
in  which  ho  had  spent  the  last  few  yearn  of  his 
life.  The  following  arc  some  of  the  chief  puiiits 
of  theii  creod,  aspreecutod  to  Kochoweki,  gover- 
nor of  Jekatrinoalof,  during  thoir  peraecction  by 
Catharine  II. : — 

*'  God  is  only  one,  but  He  is  one  tn  llio  Trin- 
ity. This  holy  Trinity  is  an  inacratablo  Beinpf. 
Tlie  Father  is  tho  light,  tho  Son  is  tho  life,  tho 
Uoly  Ghost  is  the  peace.  In  man  tho  Father  is 
manifeMed  as  the  memory,  the  Son  as  the  reason, 
tJio  Holy  Ghost  as  the  will.  The  human  soul  is 
tho  image  of  God,  but  this  image  in  us  is  nothing 
else  than  tho  mt^niory,  thu  reason  and  tho  will. 
Tho  eoul  had  e\iBtod  b<^^fore  the  creation  of  tho 
visible  world,  llic  soul  fell  before  the  creation 
of  tho  world,  together  with  many  spirits  who 
fell  in  tho  spiritual  world  alone;  therefore  tho 
fall  of  Adam  and  £vo,  which  la  discribvd  in  thu 
Scripture,  must  not  be  taken  in  its  usual  sense ; 
but  this  pott  of  tho  Scripture  is  an  imago,  where- 
in is  representful,  firstly,  tlie  fall  of  the  hum.in 
soul  from  a  state  of  exalted  purity  in  a  spiritual 
fiphere,  before  it  camo  into  this  world ;  secondly, 
the  fall,  which  was  repeated  by  Adam  in  tho 
beginning  of  tho  daya  of  tins  world,  ami  which 
is  adiiptod  to  our  understanding;  thirdly,  the 
fall,  which  since  Adam  ia  spiritually  and  carnally 
zepeat«d  by  all  of  U3  men,  and  which  will  bo 
repented  till  the  end  of  tho  world.  Origirudly 
tho  fall  of  tho  soul  was  brought  about  by  its 
contemplating  itself,  and  beginning  to  love  only 
ttsolf,  so  that  it  turned  away  from  the  contem- 
plation and  love  of  God,  and  by  a  voluntary 
pride.  When  tho  soul  was  for  iU  puniahmpnt 
enclosed  in  the  prison  uf  the  body,  it  fell  for  the 
second  time  in  the  pt'-rson  of  Adam,  through  tho 
guilt  of  tho  sednctive  serpent ;  that  is  to  say, 
through  the  evil-corrupted  will  of  the  flesh.  At 
praeenb  the  fall  of  all  of  us  is  caused  by  tho 
Bednction  of  the  same  serpent,  which  has  entered 
into  us  through  Adam,  through  the  uso  of  the 
forbidden  fnut,  that  is  to  say,  through  the  pride 
and  vaingloriousnesfl  of  the  spirit,  and  the  laaci- 
viousness  of  tho  tlesh." 

With  regard  to  miracles  the  Duchobortri  aaiii, 
"  We  believe  that  Christ  has  pcrformtd  them. 
Wo  were  ourselves  through  our  sins  dead,  blind, 
and  denf,  and  Ho  baa  animated  us  again.  But 
we  do  not  know  of  any  outward  bodily  miracles." 

This  last  view  did  not  imply  the  rejccUon  of 
Holy  Writ  as  either  false  or  as  uninspired  by 
God,  but  they  maintained  that  everything  re- 
corded there  had  a  mysterious  and  symbolical 
meaning  which  was  excluRively  revealed  to  them- 
Mlves.  llie  history  of  Cain  was  an  allegory  of 
the  wicked  sons  of  Adam,  who  persecute  tho 
invisible  church  typified  by  Al«l.  The  con- 
fusion of  tongues  at  llabel  was  the  separation  of 
churches.  The  drowning  of  Pharaoh  and  the 
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Egyptians  was  a  symbol  of  tho  defeat  of  Satan, 
who,  with  all  his  adherents,  will  perish  in  a  Red 
Sea  of  fire,  through  which  the  elect,  t.e.  the 
Ducbobortzi,  will  paes  unscathed.  The  same 
principle  of  inteq>rotation  was  applie<l  to  all  the 
facts  of  the  New  Testament,  which  were  not  con- 
sidfred  to  bavo  literally  taken  placo,  but  to  be 
an  allegorical  mode  of  conveying  spiritual  tmtha. 
This  metaphysical  cr^ed  did  not  preserve  the 
members  of  Ihk  sect  from  gross  practical  super- 
stitions and  tho  exercise  of  intolerable  cruelties. 
A  judicial  inquiry  ordered  by  tho  govemmuat 
[a.d.  1834-9]  established  the  fact  that  they  gave 
asylum  to  military  deserters,  concealed  the  crimes 
of  their  brelhrMi,  and  were  in  the  habit  of  carry- 
ing oif  all  whom  they  suspected  of  defection 
from  their  sect  and  from  tho  regulations  laid 
down  for  its  welfare  by  Kapuatia,  their  convert 
and  leader  in  the  eariier  part  of  the  present 
century,  to  an  island  of  the  Molocluia,  ironically 
termed  by  them  Itay  i  Muka,  la  "  paradise  and 
torment,"  and  putting  them  to  death  in  various 
ways.  They  were  sentenced  by  the  Empenjr 
Nicholas  1.  to  transportation  to  tho  Trans-Cau- 
casian provinces,  where  they  were  so  divided 
from  each  other  that  they  could  not  meet  fur 
consultation  or  for  any  form  of  public  worship. 
nUIX'INISTiE.  [Apostolioals.] 
DUNKERS.  [TuNKEas.] 
DUKS  SUOTUS.  [ScnooLMEK.] 
DUTCH  PKOTESTANTS.  The  Eeforma- 
tlou  spread  in  the  Netherlands  in  ipiLe  of  Stiita 
opposition,  rather  than  in  eonsequenco  of  royal 
favour.  The  writings  of  Erasmus  on  the  abuseis  of 
religion,  quite  early  in  tho  sixteenth  century,  and 
those  of  Luther  some  years  atterwanls,  first  began 
to  rouse  general  attcation  to  the  subject,  the 
latter  works  having  become  so  popular  that 
Cliarlcs  v.,  two  years  after  bis  accession  to  the 
Empire  of  Germany  [a.d.  1D21],  placed  them 
under  a  ban  throughout  Holland.  Erom  this 
time  to  tho  end  of  his  reign  [a.d.  1556]  the 
Emperor  pursued  a  policy  of  extermination  which 
effectually  cheeked  for  the  time  tho  progress  of 
Protestantism.  It  is  calculated  that  at  least  fifty 
thousand  persons  wore  put  to  death  for  their 
religious  opinions  during  this  period,  including  a 
vast  number  of  the  Anabaptists,  whose  outrages 
cast  discredit  on  tho  reformed  doctrines  generally, 
and  whose  political  principles  went  far  to  justify 
tbo  imjiurial  severity.  In  consequence  of  the 
continued  spread  of  the  obnoxious  doctrines  the 
Inquisition  was  introduced  iVom  Spain  [a.d. 
1550],  and  was  mcrcilesaly  worked  under  Philip 
II.,  who  succeeded  his  father  a.t).  1556,  and  by 
tho  Burnish  prelates  (increased  by  him  from  five 
to  seventeen  in  number),  under  tho  leadership  of 
GranvoUa,  Cardinal  bishop  of  Arraa.  Tho  Butch 
Confession  of  Faith,  "  Confessio  Belgica,"  con- 
sisting of  tliirty-seveu  articles  [Pbotestabt  Cos- 
FiasioNs],  was  publicly  put  forward  in  1502, 
probably  with  a  view  of  mitigating,  if  not  the 
cruelty  of  tho  Inquisition,  at  least  the  antipathy 
of  the  authorities,  by  proving  tho  political  harm- 
lessneas  of  the  doclrinos  of  the  Keforming  party. 
This  mauifesto  was  disregarded,  as  also  was  a 
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protest  6ig;iieil  [a.d.  156G]  by  a  liuiulrcd  tliouMnd 
Proteatanliu  Under  a  fenling  of  exasperaticm 
ruany  of  tbe  latter  dow  begau  tu  retaliate,  by 
attacking  the  churchoa  of  tbo  oppoaito  party  and 
breaking  their  orjiamentB ;  and  tlio  tiUo  of 
"  Gucux,"  or  bt-ggara,  baa  I»ecu  contemptuously 
bestowed  upon  the  ringieadem  nf  tlit»e  icono- 
clastic tumiUts.  The  Duke  of  Alvn,  with.  Span- 
ish and  Italian  eoldicra,  wa«  eont  to  chastise 
them  [a.r.  1567],  but  tho  national  spirit  vavtA 
now  fairly  roused,  and  noblr^  and  i^euplo  alike 
combined  to  throw  off  tho  0[>prcasirjn  of  a  foreign 
yoke.  William  of  Orange,  who  had  openly 
cepouscd  the  Pix>tcetant  cause,  was  placed  at  the 
head  of  the  reTolt  against  Philip  II.,  and  aft«^r 
several  yciirs  of  varying  success  was  elected 
Stadtholder  [a.d.  1573].  Six  years  later  he  bad 
been  bo  far  successfid  that  the  seven  northern 
provinces  wcro  rent  iruui  the  Spanish  rulu  [a.d. 
1579].  The  Roman  Catholic  religion  was  form- 
ally interdicted,  and  a  Protestant  univensity  vratt 
founded  at  Lejden,  from  which  time  [a.d.  1581] 
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Holland  has  remained  as  atnunclJy  Protoft- 
tant  aa  tlie  Lower  ProvinC'Sa,  constituting  the 
modem  lungdoia  of  Belgium,  Lave  continued 
devotedly  Catholic  The  Proteatantif<ni  of  Uol- 
land  a^umed  a  strong  Calviuistic  complexion, 
tho  Dutch  ConfesKion  having  been  avowedly 
based  on  that  of  tlie  French  IVitestants,  while, 
tit  tlie  first  pruvinciid  6,\'uod  held  at  Dort  [a.d. 
157-1],  tho  lIeido]bei;g  Catechism  was  recognised 
and  onlered  to  bo  publicly  taught.  There  is 
cont4!m[H}rary  evidence  of  this  fact  in  a  letter 
which  has  been  jiresorved,  written  by  Vigliua 
Van  Zuichera,  dattnl  LrusseU,  May  23rd,  1567, 
and  iu  which  tho  following  wntence  occum: — 
"  Very  few  of  thpm  abide  by  the  Confesaion  of 
Augsburg,  but  Calvinism  has  [jossession  of  nearly 
every  one,  for  the  door  being  opened  by  tho 
Ltitherana  to  further  errors  noarly  all  of  them 
proceed  beyond"  [Gieselor'a  Ecd.  HUi.  iii.  1, 
559].  In  recent  timca  Holland  haa  been  a 
hulbed  of  Eationaliaiu.  [ANABA.priH-ni.  Bokt, 
Synod  of.    Mennohitb3.    Eation'alists.] 
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EEIONITES.  A  seel  of  lierelica  dovtloped 
from  among  (lio  Judaiziiig  (Jliristiiiiis  of  Apoetolic 
times  late  in  iha  drat  or  early  in  the  accomj 
cetiLury.  'ITiey  accoptoil  Cliristiaiiity  ouly  as  a 
refi>rm(.Hl  .Jmlaistti,  and  bitliL-vod  in  our  lilcseed 
Lord  ouly  aa  a  mora  uatuml  mmi  Bjiiriluolly 
perfected  l)y  exact  observance  of  the  Moniaic  law. 

It  is  disputed  whetlior  the&e  heretics  were  so 
desiguatod  fruiu  a  loader  named  Ebion,  or  whetlior 
they  wern  called  Ehionitca  b«;nuso  the  Hebrew 
word  Ebion  (l^'^K)  cjxpa'awjJ  llie  "poor"  aul)- 
Btance  of  their  creed,  which  was  that  return 
to  "the  weak  and  licggarly  ck-nienta"  (to  iirOtvi} 
icaX  irrtu\o  iTToix<<^a)  of  an  KffetB  law  so  strongly 
condemned  by  tjt.  Paul  [GaL  iv.  9],  If  tho 
longer  recension  of  his  Epistles  is  gpnuine,  St. 
Igiialius  writ&a  in  such  a  nianuer  aa  partly  to 
support  Uic  latter  opinion,  aaying  of  tho  Juduizcr, 
"such  a  man  is  poor  in  imtlerBtandinR,  even  as 
he  13  by  name  an  Kbiouita"  [Igaatv  ad  Pliifadelpft. 
vi.].  The  same  may  be  also  eaid  respecting  a 
Btatement  of  Origcn  that  "the  Ebionites,  who 
savour  of  eiirthly  things,  derive  thoir  ai>pollntion 
of  'poor'  frum  their  very  name,  for  'Kbion' 
means  'poor'  in  IJubrew"  [Orig.  ile  Pn'T/cij>.  iv. 
22].  On  the  other  hand,  TertuUian,  who  wrote 
earlier  than  Origun,  distinctly  speaks  of  "  the 
heresy  of  Ebiou"  aa  being  confuted  by  St.  Paul's 
Epistle  to  the  Galatians  and  the  Gospel  of  tit 
John  [Tertnll,  de  Pnege.  Ifxrct.  xxxiii. ;  de  Cant. 
dir.  xxiv.],  says  that  certain  opinions  are  "very 
siiiUhle  for  Kbion"  [TortuU.  de  Cam.  Chr.  xiv.J, 
and  that  Ebion  believed  Christ  to  be  a  mere  iiiiin 
\ihiii,  xviil].  TIi(isa  pn^agoa  show  that  Tor- 
tullian  hud  no  doubt  as  to  the  existence  of  an 
individuiil  hcrvlic  eo  named ;  later  writers  all 
speak  of  him  as  a  real  person ;  and  no  writer 
whatever  of  early  tiraee  exprcaaes  any  actual 
doubt  a*  to  his  exiatenco.  There  is,  in  fact,  no 
betttir  hiittorical  ground  for  supjMXiiug  that  there 
was  BO  such  person  as  Kbion  than  the  play  upon 
tha  name,  which  aeema  to  have  been  suggested 
by  St.  Paul's  appasiU)  language  ruapeclicig  thu 
[loverty  of  a  Judaizing  creed  ',  and  it  would  bo 
much  the  same  to  suppose  Uiat  there  was  no  such 
person  as  Heber  because  a  similar  play  upon  the 
name  was  obscr^'ablo  in  the  caso  of  his  descend- 
ant "Ahrani  the  Hebrew"  or  "crower  OTer." 
The  non-exi»tenc6  of  Ebion  is  however  main- 
tained by  Vitringa  \0h$.  Sacr.  ii.  127J,  Le  Clero 
[Uiaf.  Erel  4761  Priestlay  [//iV.  early  Opin. 
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177],  and  Matter  [Hisi.  du  GnoaL  ii.  320].  Hit 
existence  is  supported  by  Fahiicius  [Anitot.  ad 
Phitwft.  81],  Ittigiua  [ds  Htsrcxiarch..  fiD,  and 
App.  17],  and  Uisliop  Bull  [Judic.  EccL  Cath, 
il  17].  Other  writers  of  less  importance  are 
also  referred  to  in  Burton's  ItK/uiriet  into  the 
Heresies  of  ihe  Apottiilic  Age  [Burton's  Bampt, 
Led.  4'J6]. 

It  is  easy  to  trace  up  the  Ebionite  kere^  to 
the  Judaizing  Christiana  of  whom  {jt  Paul  so 
frequently  wrote,  and  whom  lie  so  Tigorotisly 
condemned.  When  Jews  first  became  Chris- 
tians they  all  agreed  in  oljscrving  the  Mosaic  low, 
as  did  tliQ  Apostles  themselves,  at  least  during 
Ihcir  residence  in  Jtidtca.  But  Ilebrew  Chri»- 
ti.iiift  soon  began  to  dilfer  among  themselves  aa  to 
the  necessity  of  such  ol>3erTance.  Certain  "  men 
from  Judica"  criticized  and  objected  to  the  free 
maimer  in  which  Jewish  customs  were  set  aside 
by  tho  Christians  of  Antioeh,  and  the  consequent 
diBpiitfi  hail  to  be  roferrod  to  the  Apostles  at 
Jerusalem.  Before  that  final  tribunal  the  objec- 
tors wore  supported  by  "  certain  of  tlie  sect  of  tho 
Pharisees  who  believed,"  and  a  dUttnct  .lurlaizing 
patty  aocnm  at  once  to  have  been  formed  [Acts 
.XV.  1-31].  The  fanaticism  of  this  party  re*istcd 
oven  the  authority  of  tho  Ajjoatles.  They  would 
not  recognu^e  St.  Paul's  mission  to  the  Gentiles 
or  his  office  as  an  Apostle,  and  his  life  was,  hence, 
a  continual  struggle  with  them.  In  Galatia  the 
JiLdaism  which  opposed  him  was  "of  tho  sharp 
Phari8.tic  type,  unclouded  or  unhjlioved  by  any 
haze  of  Essene  mysticisai,  such  as  prevailed  a  few 
yoars  Irittr  in  the  neighbouring  Colossian  Church. 
The  necessity  of  circumcision  was  strongly  in- 
siijted  upon.  Great  stress  was  laid  on  the  ob- 
servance of  days  and  monthe,  and  seasons  and 
years.  In  short,  nothing  less  than  submission 
to  t))Q  whole  cctemoniid  law  seems  to  hare  been 
contemplated  by  tho  innovators.  At  all  events 
this  was  the  logical  consequence  of  tliu  adoption 
of  tho  initiatory  rite"  [Prof  Lightfoot,  Comm.  on 
Galatinns,  p.  26,  et  *^.].  At  Philippi  the  op- 
poBttioa  was  of  the  same  character  [Phil.  iii. 
3-14].  At  Corinth  [2  Cor.  xL  4,  22],  as  most 
probably  in  Galatia,  emissaries  from  the  head- 
(|uartei-8  of  Judaism,  coming  with  commendatory 
letters  [2  Cor.  iii.  1],  hi^aded  the  opiwsition. 
Thtiir  ministration  was  of  tlie  letter  of  the  Old 
Testament,  which,  although  glorious  in  its  proper 
period,  was  even  then,  and  much  moro  therefore 
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sitKM)  Christ's  coming,  a  raiuiotnition  of  death. 
Theee  fabo  apoBl)i»,  transroniiing  themReWes 
inlo  apostlee  of  Christ,  wero  rc-ally  ministers  of 
6«tan  in  the  guiae  of  ministen;  of  tho  rigliteoas- 
ness  of  tha  New  Testament  [oompnre  2  Cor.  iii. 
1-9  aiid  xi.  13-15].  Although,  thoiij  circumcisiun 
and  the  rites  of  the  law  are  not  spocified,  this 
general  description,  and  the  prt>tvnco  of  thu 
lottdera  that  they  were  Hebrews  of  the  Ilebrcws, 
STiffieiently  niark  the  character  of  tho  falBo  teach- 
ing. At  CuluesfCr  Sl  Puul'a  up^Kinents  are  of  a 
different  character.  They  appear  to  bo  Jews  of 
the  Essene  bcIioqI,  with  ek-.nients  of  theoaophy 
which  bcluug  lo  Gnosticisiu.  Tlius,  CoL  L  16, 
ii,  18,  19,  aru  fitat«Mncnti5  of  the  true  doctrine  of 
angels,  and  of  t!io  dependence  of  the  whole 
Church  on  Christ,  in  opposition  to  the  cclestiiU. 
|iawtj>rs  of  Gnostic  th&orios,  to  tho  vanities  of  a 
deceitful  philosophy  [iL  8],  to  fuhlus  and  eudlesa 
gcHe«l«>gie8  [1  Tim.  i,  4],  to  profane  and  Tain 
babblings  and  oppositions  of  science  falaely  bo 
called  \\  Tim.  vi.  20],  Tho  rudiment*  of  the 
world  [Col.  ii.  8,  20],  denoting  .lud.iism  [see  Gul. 
ir.  3,  'J],  exhibit  themselves  not  only  in  meats 
ftud  drinks,  holy  days,  new  raaona,  and  sabbaths 
of  Phariftdsiu,  but  also  in  the  "Touch  not,  taste 
not,  handle  not"  of  I'Xieno  asceticism.    [I'^enbs.] 

The  connection  of  the  Ebionites  with  Cerinthus 
appears  to  rest  upon  suflicient  tcstituony.  It  is 
shewn  in  the  myth  or  the  hiMorical  fact,  whichever 
it  be,  Uiat  tho  Kponymus  of  the  sect  wus  the  suc- 
cessor, perhaps  the  pupil,  of  Cerinthus.  Wbolher 
there  was  a  matt  Ebion,  fniui  whom  tlie  itect  was 
called,  is  a  loatlxr  coraijunitivcly  unimportant. 
That  which  is  shewn  aliUa  by  the  fact  or  the 
myth,  the  trausnua.sion  of  doctrine,  la  tho  really 
)mi>ortant  point,  and  it  ie  in  itfielf  mo^t  probable. 
Tho  appendix  to  Tertulliaii's  />  I^rater.  state*  it 
thus,  "Uujua  (Cerinlbi)  Buccessor  Ebion  fuit, 
Corintho  non  in  omni  parte  consentiens."*  I'hil- 
ostrioa  also  declares  Kbion  to  have  been  a  scholar 
of  Cerinthus.  Cerinthus  was  himeelf  of  Jewish 
extraction  ;  he  insisted  on  the  observance  of  the 
law ;  his  esoteric  teaching  was  mainly  fonuded  an 
the  Cabbalft — all  which  poiuU  would  recoumicud 
htiti  to  the  Eesene  Christians;  and  on  the  other 
hand,  tlieir  desire  to  identify  Judaism  and 
(-hristiaiuly  could  not  but  tend  to  depreciate 
uthfi  cbuacter  of  our  Lonl,  to  nink  Htm  with 
therefore  to  predispose  them  to  learn 
ithua  to  deny  llis  divinity.  It  is  easy 
to  imagine,  and  af>pears  to  be  the  natural  result 
of  such  a  vomhinution,  tliat  tho  Jews,  who  had 
originally  derivod  their  Christiiinity  from  the 
Apostles,  surrendered  to  Cerinthus  their  belief  in 
tjor  Lord's  proper  divinity,  but  retained  their 
belief  in  Ilia  miraculous  birth,  and  thus  formed 
the  higher  of  the  two  classes  named  by  Origen  ; 
vhile  those  who  joined  Uie  party  later,  after 
'CenntliiaDtsm  bad  established  itself  among 
them,  accepted  only  so  much  of  Christianity  as 
Curvntlius  liad  to  give,  and  formed  the  lower  of 
the  two  classcA. 

The  doctrines  of  the  Ebionites  may  be  shortly 

*  Oq  tbfe  anthurit;  of  this  appendix  *ee  a  note  in  article 
Elcuaiuitiu. 
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stated  OS  follows,  on  tho  authority  of  Ireuteaa, 
Hippolytus,  Tertullian,  Kusebius,  and  Theodoret 
Tliey  believed  in  tho  creation  of  the  worhi  by 
Almighty  God,  therein  differing  from  Coriiithus ; 
their  opinions  {i.e.  nf  one  party)  witli  respect  to 
our  Lord  were  similar  to  those  of  Coiinthua  and 
Carpocratee,  for  they  oonsidorod  Him  a  moro 
conimon  man,  raised  above  otlier  men  only  by 
His  exalted  virtue;  holding  Ilia  birth  to  have 
boeii  by  oiiiinary  generation,  yet  that  Ue  was 
more  glorious  than  the  prophets,  inasmuch  as 
God's  angel  dwelt  within  him. 

A  second  party  did  not  iluny  Christ's  birth  of  a 
Virgin  by  the  Holy  Ghost^ yet  did  not  aclinowledge 
His  pre^xistence.  They  practised  circumcision, 
and  persevered  in  the  obaervauco  of  all  customs 
enjoined  by  tho  law,  of  the  sabbath,  and  other 
similar  rites  of  tlie  Jews,  aaying  that  other- 
wise the  serx'ant  would  be  above  his  lord :  and 
they  held  this  obaervauco  to  be  necessary  to 
justification.  They  wore  so  Judaic  in  their  stylo 
of  life  OS  even  to  udoru  Jerusalem  as  tliu  house 
of  Go<l.  On  the  other  hand,  they  also  celebmtod 
the  I/)rd'8  day  in  commemoration  of  Christ's 
liesurrection.  In  tho  Holy  Eucharist  they  ro- 
JL-cted  the  commixture  of  the  "heavenly  wiuo" 
[Hydroparastat.*],  and  wished  it  to  be  "  water 
of  the  world  only,"  not  receiving  God  so  as  to 
have  union  with  Him.  They  used  the  Gospel  ac- 
cording to  M;»ttbew  or,  that  is,  the  Gospel  of  the 
Hfbrews ;  those  who  held  our  Lord's  hunwm 
birth  the  Gospel  of  iho  Hebrews;  those  who  held 
His  miraculous  birth  tho  Gospel  of  8t  Matthew 
[riu-od.]  ;  they  rejected  all  the  Epistles  of  St 
I'avd,  whom  they  branded  as  an  apostate  from  the 
law. 

ITieso  notices  belong  to  tho  e&rlier  Ebionite& 
In  Epiphanius  we  have  a  description  of  the  later 
or  Eesene  Bchool.  Ue  states  in  general  [Hxr. 
XXX.]  that  tho  Ebionites,  in  iraibition  of  the 
Samaritans,  go  beyond  the  Jews.  It  will  be  re- 
membbre<l  tliat  Epijdmnius  considered  the  Esaonea 
to  be  a  .SanifLriUin  eoct.  This  I'^tseno  element 
apiH>ar8  in  voluntary  poverty,  in  ceremonial  wash- 
ings, as,  /\^., after  the  touch  of  a  person  of  imother 
religion,  in  abstinence  from  flesh  and  wine.  But 
Esseue  practicu  was  fuisukcn  iu  refusing  the 
honour  once  paid  to  virginity,  in  denying  tlie 
duty  of  continence,  in  allowing  divorces  and  re- 
marringo  without  limit. 

Tho  Dualism  which  Epiphanius  attributes  to 
the  Ebionites  appears  to  have  been  hehi  by  them 
before  Elchosai  joined  them,  [ELOHA8AtTK9.J  ICpi- 
phaniiis  doscribos  it  while  speaking  of  Cennthita 
and  Ebiou  [xvL  compare  with  xiv.  and  xv.]. 
Two,  it  is  said,  were  appointed  by  God,  Christ 
and  the  Devil;  to  the  former  was  assigned  the 
world  to  come,  to  the  latter  the  present  world, 
by  tho  ordinance  of  the  Almighty,  at  the  request 
of  each  f  DicT.  nf  Theol..  Dualism,  p.  223,  d.]. 
This  delc'gatiim  of  the  kiiigdnms  to  two  ojm 
jiosiiig  juiH-t'n*  involves  the  conception  of  the 
Kuprpme  lieing  not  rding  Hia  creation  by  Uis 
pmvidenco  and  grace,  but  existing  apart  \  tlio 
conception  of  Uythus  and  tSige.  And,  further, 
when  we  connect  it  with  the  emulations  of  the 
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cabbala,  from  whicTi  Iho  world  was  erolvet),  we 
ore  led  to  tlie  Zoroastrian  toiiet  that  the  Firat 
Prixiciplo  aiiJ  Cause  of  all,  existuiK  in  soUtudo, 
contaiiiuii  witliiu  itself  tlio  germ  of  antagociaug 
principles,  light  ami  djirltnt'jw.  It  may  te  con- 
cluded, therefore,  that  Essimo  EbionitoB  lield 
Ihuflo  parts  of  Giiosticism  which  vrora  contributed 
to  (.JnoBticiwn  by  the  Cabbala,  and  were  at  least 
rcfuly  to  ad'jpl  ita  other  elements.  Thfty  held  a 
partial  or  unduveloped  Gnosticism. 

JoTonie  sttttBS  tlitit  the  Ebiouitea  held  mil- 
leiiarian  doctrine  \Ci}mvi.  ad  Ksti.  Ixvi.].  Optatua 
MUeritanua  atatea  that  they  were  Putripasaiuna 
[lib.  iv.  d6  Schism.  Bonat.].  Ilia  authority  ia 
uot  giveu,  and  thn  ntatonipnt  ia  not  in  itself 
probable  [Ittigius,  de  Hwresiarck.  T.  vi.  8]. 

Bpipbaniua  rclatca  that  Cerinthus  and  Car- 
pocratea  used  the  same  Gospel  as  the  Kbionitca,  aud 
■wished  to  prove  from  the  genealogy  at  the  begin- 
ning of  Matthew's  Gospel  tliat  Christ  (Jesus)  was 
born  of  Joseph  and  Mary :  but  that  tlio  Ebiouitcs 
had  a  dJlTerent  notion ;  for  they  cut  away  tho 
genealogies  iu  Matthexr  and  began  with  the  words, 
"In  those  days,"  iii.  1  [Hour.  xxx.  14].  The 
Ebionites  felt  that  tho  Ccruithian  argument  from 
the  genealogy  was  iucondusive,  and  took  the 
surer  courae  of  rejecting  the  genealogy. 

[Irenarus,  IJicr.  i.  2G,  v.  3  ;  conip.  also  iii  15. 
Hippolytus,  lief.  vii.  22,  x.  18.  Eusebiua,  Hist, 
/•kcl.  iii.  27.  TLTtullian,  de  Carria  Ckriaii,  p. 
370,  cd.  1641;  Do  Pkl^t.  p.  2-13  j  App.  to 
De  PriFscr.  p.  252.  Origon,  confr.  Cels.  v.  p. 
272,  ed.  Spencer,  1G77.     Tbeodoret>  Hon:  /ab. 

ii  1.1 

KCEHOLIANS.  Tliis  was  a  favourite  con- 
troversial uickruiuje  in  the  (fixtcenth  and  seven- 
teenth centnriea  for  thoAe  who  changed  their 
opinions.  So  Bidlingcr,  iu  a.d,  15G0,  claseos  to- 
uclher  "  Ecoholians,  Lutherana,  and  fomi-Papiata" 
Tzurich  Lettersy  i.  1691;  and  so  Antonio  do 
Domiuia  was  called  "Alter  Ecebolius"  after  his 
return  to  Eonie  in  a.d.  I62i3.  The  original 
Ecebolius  was  a  uopliist  of  Constantinople,  who 
profcflecd  to  be  a  Christian  under  Constantius, 
tamed  his  coat  to  tho  colour  of  heathenism  dur- 
ing the  reign  of  Julian  the  Apostate,  and  returned 
t*>  Cliriatiunity  again  in  that  of  his  auccessor 
[Socr.  Ifini.  I-xd.  iii.  1,  13]. 
.  ECHETiE  ['')x<iv].  Some  moolca  are  men- 
tioned under  thia  name  by  Nicctas  Choniatea, 
who  held  it  to  bo  a  ruligious  duty  for  monks  and 
nuns  to  follow  tlie  example  of  Hoses  and  Miriam 
by  celebrating  Divino  ser^-ice  with  dancing  and 
exuberant  displays  of  joy.  In  all  other  n'specta 
Ihoy  wero,  ho  says,  orthodox  [Kicetas,  7'heaaur. 
Orthod.fiil.  iv.  38J. 

ECKIIART.     [Friends  op  God.] 

ECLECTICS.  A  school  of  philosophers  which 
arose  at  Alexandria  in  the  third  century,  and  took 
its  name  from  the  principlo  on.  which  it  was 
founded,  that  of  selecting  truths  out  of  every 
system  in  which  they  were  to  be  diucovored  {vw 
rh  (kAcktikoV),  and  combining  them  into  one 
common  theology. 

Although  the  eclectic  principle  is  to  Le  traced 
ia  the  wrilitigs  of  Cleiucut  of  Alexandria,  the 
UO 


definite  formation  of  .a  school  of  thonght  npon  it 
ia  traceable  to  Ammoniua  Saccas  [a.d.  193-242], 
his  uoultmporary  and  survivor,  who  carried  on 
the  humble  oceuiMtion  of  esxck  porter  to  the  com- 
shi[>3,  l>ut  was  only  next  to  St.  Clement  ia  his 
intollectuflj  iidluence  at  Alexandria. 

The  origiiuil  idea  of  the  Eclectics  was  to  recon- 
cile porliuna  of  the  philosophical  systems  of 
lYtliagoras,  Plato,  and  Aristotle  with  Chris- 
tianity ;  and  it  found  material  expi-esaion  in  tho 
domestic  Fautlicou  of  the  heathen  Emperor 
Alexander  Sftvonia,  who  planed  on  one  level  the 
statues  of  Oqiheus,  Pythagonis,  and  our  Lord. 
As  far  as  Christianity  waa  coacerued  the  Eclectics 
wora  willing  to  water  it  down  to  a  similar  level 
with  the  aiii:ieut  phUoaopUios,  denying  inspirsr 
tion,  explaining  awiiy  miracles,  and  allegorizing 
facts  ;  and  the  reconciliation  of  Christianity  and 
philosophy  camo  practically  to  a  compromise,  in 
which  the  former  waa  made  to  give  up  every- 
thing that  was  of  vital  importance.  The  Noo- 
Platonism  which  developed  out  of  Ecleeticiam, 
partly  in  tho  hands  of  Ammonius  himself  bat 
utill  nioro  iu  those  of  Plotinus  and  Porphyry, 
gnuluaily  asffiime<l  a  mora  definite  position  of 
hostility  to  Christianity ;  and  neither  Imvo  much 
right  to  bo  associatL'd  with  it,  though  claiming 
to  be  Christian.  But  the  Eclectics  and  KeO' 
I'latonists  represent  a  transitional  influenoo  by 
which  many  philosophers  who  had  hitherto  looked 
on  CUrietianity  with  such  contempt  tbut  they 
would  not  oven  listen  to  its  history  and  reason- 
ing— as  Tertullian  so  ofl«n  complains — wero  led 
to  investigflto  its  claims  to  respect.  They  wore 
beginning  to  nee  that  it  could  not  bo  passed  by; 
and  their  earlier  acquainLunce  with  it  led  them 
to  give  it  a  place  in  what  seemed  to  them  to  bo 
the  new  unjveraal  religion  and  philosophy  which 
thoughtful  minds  among  tho  hcutlicn  were  crav- 
ing after  when  Fo]ythe]>im  had  become  dead  to 
thorn.  Over  such  minds  Christianity  would 
often,  in  the  end,  assume  its  proper  supremacy. 

[  Jf  EO-PlATOSI  STS.] 

ECTHESIS.  An  heretical  edict  promulgated 
by  tho  Emperor  Ileraclius  [a.d.  D39]  for  the 
purpose  of  reconciling  the  Slonophysites  to  tho 
Church.  This  Exposition  of  tho  Faith  ('Ek^otit 
ttJ?  icUntai;)  waa  drawn  np  by  Sergius,  the  patri- 
arch of  Constantinople.  "After  an  orthodox  stato-' 
mont  of  faith,  so  far  as  respects  tho  Holy  Trinity^ 
the  Incarnation,  tho  ono  Person  and  the  two 
Natorcs  of  our  £Icssod  Lord,  it  proceeded  to  for- 
bid tho  teaching  of  either  one  or  two  operations, 
tho  former  as  appearing  to  destroy  tho  doctrino 
of  the  two  Katuros,  tho  latter  as  an  expressioa 
entirely  new  to  theology,  appearing  to  imply  two 
contrary  wills,  and  lending  to  results  more  dan- 
gerous tlian  even  the  tenets  of  Nestorius.  Ab 
tho  same  time  it  was  clearly  and  positively  stated 
that  the  Catholic  FaiUi  required  the  acknowledg- 
ment of  only  ono  will "  in  our  Lord  [Nealo's  Hi^. 
J':aet.  Ch.,  Afexand.  ii.  70].  The  text  of  thb 
document  is  given  in  HaT<iuin's  ConrUm,  iit.  791. 
It  waa  rejected  as  hi'rc-Ucal  by  a  council  held  afc 
Rome  [a.d.  631)1  under  John  IV.,  and  by  a  great 
nuuibci  of  bishops,  and  was  superseded  nina 
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jreara  later  'by  an  edict  of  ilio  Euiporor  CoiufAiiB, 
ontitlpd  lliu  TyrK,  wliicli  cnjuincHi  isilonce  respect- 
ing tho  dnctrine  of  one  or  two  irills  in  ChriBt, 
In  tho  fallowmg  year  botli  the  Typo  and  Uio 
EcUiC«is  veto  condonmed  by  tho  tirat  Latemii 
CooncU  [a.d.  649],  &  condenanation  which  led  to 
the  deposition  and  ^xiJu  of  tho  Pope,  MarLiu  I., 
by  tho  Emperor.     [Monoth  elites,] 

EDGEITES.  A  sect  quite  recently  estab- 
liahod  at  iiaugoon,  corabunng  ilio  princijtlos  and 
practices  of  the  Baptista  and  the  I'lymoutli 
Brethren. 

EFFKONTES.  An  oIjscum  sect  of  horotical 
fanatics  who  nppnnrer]  in  Transylvania  aljout  tho 
year  1534.  Thuy  prnfi^Bfiod  to  bo  Christiana,  hnt 
r^ected  tho  use  of  JSaptiem,  and  subatitutid  for 
it  a  strange  cnstom  of  ahaving  the  forehead  until 
blood  flowed,  and  then  anointing  tlia  Kcuritu-d 
sarface  with  oil.  They  blaflphoniously  dt.'i:larvd 
the  worehip  of  the  Third  Person  in  the  Bltaeed 
Trinity  to  be  idolatry,  and  maintained  that  Hie 
Name  only  lepreeented  a  divine  operation  on  tho 
Buul  of  man  [Phiqufct,  Did.  dca  Uirh.  t.  f.] 

ELCHASAITES.  A  sect,  dating,  so  far  as  ia 
known  of  them  in  hist'irv,  from  the  pontificate  of 
Callistus  [a.d.  219-224],  ivhidi  procluimod  a 
BL-coiid  Imptism  of  reniission  of  sins,  over  and 
aboTO  Chnittian  baptism,  to  all  bpliovera  in  tho 
iCTelationg  of  a  book  named  Elchasai.  Tho  lead- 
ing tenot  of  the  book  vae,  that  tho  Son  of  God 
had  many  times  manifestod  Ilimsi^lf  in  Uie  world 
in  the  persona  of  righteous  men,  thitl  Jesus  Christ 
was  such  a  manifestAtion,  Je«u3  being  the  Son, 
iiaturaliy,  of  Joseph  and  Alar}*.  To  tliis  woa 
added,  as  the  irtlo  of  life,  tho  obecrvanco  of  tho 
law  of  Mosul,  with  the  exception  of  sacrihce,  the 
practice  of  astrology  and  magic,  the  use  of  iu- 
cantationa  and  channs.  The  revehition  vntA  said 
to  bavo  been  made  in  tlie  tliird  year  of  Trojan 
[a.d.  lOOJ  to  some  one  of  the  tribo  of  the  Sense, 
described  u  a  I*arthian  tribe. 

"  These  Seres  hold  the  same  phce  in  the  fictions 
of  Eascne  Ebionitism  as  the  lIy]>erboreaiisiiiGreck 
Ipgend  ;  tliey  are  a  mythical  mce,  perfectly  pure, 
and  tltereforo  perfectly  happy,  loit^-lived  and  free 
from  pain,  ecrupiilous  in  tho  pcrformoucc  of  all 
ceremonial  rites,  and  thus  exempt  from  the 
penalties  attnchiug  to  their  neglect."  [Sl'O  liecogn. 
viiL  48;  ix.  19.  Pref.  Lightfoot,  "  A7.  J'aul  and 
the  Three."     Onnvi.  on  Galal.  p.  304.] 

EuRehins  ataU-a  that  the  sect  was  al0in»t  sliiled 
in  its  birth  [Kusfcb.  IJigt.  Ecd.  vi.  38].  lis 
leading  tenets  were  however  adopted  by  other 
fcecta,  i^rlicularly  by  tlio  Oseones  and  tlie  Khion> 
itea  [Epiph.  //tcr.  xix.  xxx.] ;  and  in  thi^  way 
ita  tuthor  exereised  ^-at  influence. 

Hippolytua  states  that  njKin  CalliBtiis  sanction- 
ing a  practice  of  reha])ti/mg,  whi>i:h  was  noi«ed 
iibroad  thronghout  thei.  entire  world,  one  Alui- 
biades,  of  Ajumieji  in  8rria,  took  o<Tn»ion  to 
repair  to  Kanie,  carrying  with  him  a  book  which 
a  certain  just  iiinn,  Elchasai,  had  received  frrim 
the  Serca^  a  Panhi-in  tribe,  ami  had  given  to  ono 
umed  Sobiai.  There  is  little  doubt  that  Elulio&ai 
is  originally  tho  name  of  tho  book — Epiphntiins 
Jighily  interprets  it  SviiiiMt  KcxaAvu/xmj ;  aivd 
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that  Sobtai  moans  tho  swoni  member,  who  might 
be  initiated  into  tJie  revelation.  Hut  it  is  quilo 
likely  lliat  the  founder  of  tho  sect,  or  tliat  Al- 
ciliiadoa,  whether  he  was  an  emissary  or  on  ad- 
venturer, took  the  namo  EJchasai.  In  Hippolyiiia 
[rhap.  \'iii]  Klchosai  is  uaed  as  synonymous  with 
Alcibiadcs.  Theodore!  stat-ns  that  the  sect  takes 
its  name  from  one  Elchasai,  the  founder  of  the 
heresy,  and  ends  his  chapter  by  sa^-iug  that 
Alcibiades  {cvviKp^rr^t)  hammered  it  out.  Al- 
Uiough  it  may  appear  uidjkeiy  Uiat  tho  hereay 
should  havo  existed  from  the  time  of  Trajan  to 
tho  time  of  Callljitua  without  any  record  or  trace 
of  its  existence,  still  a  passage  quoted  from  the 
book — "  Take  care  not  to  comraonco  your  works 
the  third  day  from  a  Sabbatit,  since  when  three 
years  of  the  reign  of  tho  Emporor  Trajan  ore 
L'ompleled  from  the  time  timt  ho  subjected  the 
I'artljianfl  to  his  sway,  war  rages  between  the 
iiupiuiis  angels  of  the  northern  constellations " 
[ilippoL  ix.  11] — looks  ver)'  much  like  one  of 
tlioae  supposed  prophecies  which  are  made  soon 
after  the  events.  A  few  years  later  this  supposed 
prophecy  would  have  been  scarcely  understood. 
Upon  the  whole,  the  notices  we  have  lend  to  the 
conclusion  that  the  lH>ok  Elchasai  was  written  in 
Tnijan's  time  in  Parthia,  and  brought  to  Komo 
by  Alcibiailes ;  that  Alcibiades  took  the  namo  of 
Elcliasoi,  and  was  the  Elchasai  who,  accorJing  to 
Epiphanius,  joined  the  Osscues  and  tho  Ebionites, 
of  whose  family  the  Bi<!ten>  Murthus  and  l^Lit- 
thana  were  said  to  be  [Epij}!!.  Ilcer.  xix.  2J. 

The  hook  was  delivered  by  an  angel  ninety-six 
miles  high,  who  was  accompanied  by  a  femalo 
fonu  of  like  stature ;  the  former  being  the  Son 
of  God,  the  latter  the  Holy  Spirit.  According 
to  Uippolytus  this  vision  was  stateil  to  have 
been  simply  for  tho  delivery  of  the  hook.  It 
must  nut  bo  cxtcndcJ,  aft  it  is  by  Epiphanius^ 
into  a  dogma  of  tho  Elchasaito  creed,  as  if  they 
taught  such  to  lie  the  praper  forms  of  the  Son 
and  the  Holy  Spirit.  If  either  are  these  forms  to 
be  idenlifled  with  any  pair  of  male  and  female 
^Eons  of  GnoBticiam.  They  are  rather  tho  ex- 
pression of  a  beliu'f  borrowed  from  tho  Egyptian 
ijiystevies  through  tlie  Alexandrian  school,  tho 
lielief  in  a  male  and  ftuialo  principle  as  pcr\'ad- 
ing  the  iJeity  [Dicx.  of  TnEOi-,  C.\biiali8M. 
Chrigt.  Rcmcmh,  xliii.  352] ;  for  Elchasai'a  sj'«- 
tcia  did  not  invulve  a  scries  of  world-creating 
angels.  Ho  ackiiowk-dgod  that  tho  ]>rinciples  of 
tlio  universe  were  originated  by  the  T>eity  IHippoL 
X.  25].  "  Concemijig  tho  begiimiitg  r>f  all  things 
they  agree  with  us.  They  hold  that  there  is 
one  Unbegollcn,  and  Him  thty  call  the  creator 
of  all  tilings"  [Tiieod.  Unr.  fub.  \\.  7]. 

The  leading  doctrine  of  the  Elchnsuit^s  is  that 
which  regards  Jesus  and  ChiisL  'J'lit-y  held  the 
Pylhagoix-An  tent-t  of  the  transmigmtioTi  of  souls, 
flndaccowlingly  believed  that  the  soul  <»f  Jesus  had 
inhabited  many  Jiiiniaii  bodiea.  When  Jpsns  bo- 
came  the  Son  of  Mai^',  as  the  last  of  the  tnusmi- 
grations,  some  held  Hint  llib  birth  was  as  tho  birth 
of  other  men,  somo  that  it  was  miraculous,  Majy 
being  a  virgin.  "  But  in  this  latter  case  Ibo  birth 
was  a  miracle  merely  of  God's  creating  power, 
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not  8!ic!i  a  birth  as  thfi  Clmrch  unJerstanda  it  to 
be  from  Luke  i.  So.  Thesu  succeasivo  birtlia  of 
Jegus  hail  also  hpcn  niaiuftifita,tioiw  of  Cliiiet. 
"Christ"  ap|)eara  to  have  beuii  a  term  e<)ui- 
valviit  to  Power  of  CJod,  including  both  tho  Won 
of  Gotl  aud  tlie  Spiiit  of  God,  **  Thus  Cliriflt 
apjicarcd  ami  existed  among  men  from  timo  to 
tiujc,  unJerKoing  altomtions  of  birth  and  liaviiig 
his  80ul  "  (the  soul  of  Jesus)  "  transierrwl  from 
body  to  body." 

EJchaaai  taught  ilmt  believers  ought  to  be  oir- 
comcised  aud  live  according  to  tho  Law  [Ilippol. 
ix.  fl],  hut  cnjidt'iuned  Racrilicc  aud  priestfy  luiiiia- 
tratious,  as  foreign  fn'im  QnA'%  nature,  and  duuied 
that  they  wnro  offered  to  God  according  to  the 
Law  and  the  Kathere  [Kpiph.  Bv^r.  xix.  3J. 

Ilia  theory  of  baptism  is  thus  given  in  A 
quotation  from  liia  boult :  "  ^^^IQ30  '\&  deairous  of 
obtaining  remission  of  Ain<;,  fixmi  tho  inonif'nt 
that  ho  hearkoiia  lo  (hiH  book,  let  him  be  bajitired 
a  second  timo  in  Iho  Name  of  the  Great  iiud 
Mutet  Uigh  God,  and  in  the  Kamo  of  His  Son 
tho  Mighty  King,  Thus  let  him  bo  puritiej  and 
cleansed,  imd  let  him  mljure  for  himself  tluiso 
seven  witnesses  that  have  been  described  in  this 
book — Heaven,  Water,  Holy  Spirits,  Angels  of 
Pra>-er,  Oil,  S«H.  K-irlh"  [Uippol.  ix.  lOJ.  'ITiis 
baptism  [tn-i  tq  twc  oToti^ttwi'  h^Ksiyii^  Theod. 
//ffir.  /lA,]  18  connfcU'd  with  the  Cabbalistic 
magic,  which  commirnds  the  aid  of  good  angels, 
ond  Ijriiigs  evil  ones  into  subjection  ;  which  con- 
trols the  forces  of  iiatiiixj,  litid  makes  the  ele- 
ments of  the  worlil  subservient.  And  it  was  a 
seeoud  baptism,  not  as  dcjiying  the  former  and 
Chrialian  baptism,  but  as  in  addition  to  it ;  with 
a  secwid  rumlsdiou  of  sins,  aud  that  a  plenary 
remission. 

The  invocation  of  the  powers  of  nature  was  not 
conHned  to  this  bujilism.  Wen  were  iiught  to 
nwmr  by  Salt^  Water,  Earth,  Jtre,id,  Sky,  Air, 
^Vill.I8  ;  and  these  powers  or  principles,  Kpl- 
phaniiia  tells  us,  were  marked  out  for  adoration. 
Water  was  the  emblem  or  principle  of  good,  tiro 
of  deception  [Kpijdj.  i/a-r.  xix.  3].  Astrologj* 
and  magic  were  deeply  studied  :  tlio  btter  with 
its  tmin  of  iucmtations  and  ehanns,  tlio  former 
with  its  jiretenco  of  i>rwlietions. 

The  Elchasaites  held  it  to  be  indifferent  to 
deny  Christ,  and  urged  tliat  a  prudent  man  will 
BO  deny  with  liis  lips,  not  in  hia  licart  [Ori^-fu  iu 
ICrtsub.  liiai.  Ecci.  vi.  38],  They  ilespisi-d  vir- 
ginity, and  e(un[»ellcd  to  marry.  They  set  iiside 
certain  purts  of  the  collective  .Scri|»lHiTS,  and 
maiie  uao  of  imasages  from  the  Old  Testament, 
and  from  the  Gospels,  rejecting  ll»e  Apostles 
altogether. 

Epiphanius  states  that  among  the  Osnenos,  in 
NaWtha-a  and  Pera-a,  two  sistei-s,  Marthua  and 
Marthana,  were  in  his  time  reverenced  aa  deities, 
onaccount  of  their  boin^  of  the  family  of  KIchasui. 
One  was  stUl  alive  when  he  wrote,  the  other  hod 
not  long  been  dead.  It  appears  that  the  Roman 
EbiouiCes  adopted  much  of  the  system  of  Etchasui, 
but  there  is  no  evidence  thiit  they  idolized  him. 
May  it  not  then  l>o  Unit,  failing  to  secure  in 
Itomo  the  position  bo  aimed  at,  bo  rolirod  to 
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Peim,  wu  more  successful  thcro,  and  that  bis 
rank  remained  with  his  family  ) 

The  system  of  the  Clementiue  Homilies  is  in 
muny  features  identical  with  that  of  Elchasai. 
It  is  summed  up  thus  by  Gioaeler: — "God,  a 
pure,  simple  being  of  light,  has  allowed  the  woold 
to  he  formed  in  contrasts,  and  so  also  the  history 
of  the  world  and  of  mnn  runs  off  iu  couttasta 
(orfvyiat),  corrosponiUng  by  way  of  pairs,  iu 
wluch  the  lower  constantly  precedes  the  higher. 
From  the  beginning  onward,  God  has  revealed 
Himself  to  man,  while  His  Holy  Spirit  (^>^^ 
Wa^QkaVyQCiQv^Xvtviiix^Wvtv^^  \yisiv)  from  time 
to  time  iu  the  form  of  individual  meu  (Adam, 
Enoch,  Abralmm,  Isaac,  Jacob,  Mosca,  Joeus),  M 
the  True  Prophet  {h  7f/xn^>Jr»js  rijs  dX7j(?«*os),  con- 
titautly  aiiuoimced  the  very  same  U'uth,  aud  iu 
Je^us  caused  it  also  to  be  communicatod  to  the 
heathen.  According  to  the  law  of  ^zygies,  false 
prophets  oUo  are  always  produced  in  addition  to 
tho  tnie  [y<i'i-»jro!  yvva-mQiv,  Matt.  si.  11],  who 
corrupt  tho  truth.  Thus,  the  original  doctrines 
of  Mnsuism  are  perf<*rtly  identical  with  Chrisiian- 
ily,  though  they  h:ive  nut  been  preserved  in  their 
purity  in  the  PeutAteuch,  which  was  not  com- 
posed until  long  after  Moses,  and  in  the  present 
form  of  Judaism  have  been  utterly  perverted. 
In  genexul,  the  truth  has  been  constantly  main- 
tained in  its  purity  only  by  a  few,  by  menus  of 
secret  tradition.  Man  is  free,  aud  must  exi>ect 
after  death  u  »])ii'itual  eoutinuatjon  of  life,  with 
rewanlfl  and  punishments.  The  conditions  of 
haijpiuoss  are  love  to  God  and  man,  and  stnig 
gling  against  the  demons,  which  dr>iw  away  to 
evil  through  sensuality.  For  this  purpose  these 
sectaries  proscribed  abstinence  £i-om  animal  food, 
fro<|neut  fastings  and  washings,  recommended 
early  marriage  aud  voluntary  [wverty,  but  rge4:t«d 
all  sacritieo"  [Gieseler's  C'oi«/r«J.  i.  201*J. 

This  system  would  be  pi'iKlnci^d  by  atlopting 
into  Ebiuiiitism  Elcliasal's  doctrine  of  tho  ciLrly 
manifestations  of  Cliiisl^  but  without  his  second 
baptism,  and  the  magic  witJi  which  it  was  con- 
nected. Whether  the  Ebiouitea  had  received 
from  Cerintlius  tlie  doctrine  of  world-forming 
angels,  and  renounced  it  through  the  influence  of 
JCIchosaitisra,  or  whether  they  never  accepted 
that  doctriue,  is  uncertain.  Hut  the  testimony  of 
tlw  ap]ieudix  to  Tertulliun's  de  Pite^cr.  is  strong 
in  favour  of  tlie  latter  alternative  :  *'  Uujus  suc- 
cessor Hebion  fuit,  Cflriatho  non  in  oinni  parte 
cuu^eutions,  quod  a  Beo  dieat  mundum,  non  ab 
augelia  factum."  The  authority  of  tliia  appendix 
i^  high,  if  (as  is  su[iiKised)  it  is  an  early  work  of 
Ilippnlytus  translated  by  Vlctorinus  ;  and  tho 
early  dato  will  account  for  tho  omissiun  of  all 
mcntiou  of  Ulchasai.  Hippolytus'  early  work 
would  date  l>eforc  the  appearance  of  Alcibuides 
in  Komp.  Tho  Ehionites  then  had  tho  following 
points  in  common  with  Ktehasai :  the  aacnbing 
creation  to  the  Supa-nie  Ueing,  the  denial  of  the 
divinity  of  Jesus,  the  observance  of  the  Low,  the 
inii'ortanco  of  lustrations,  the  rejection  of  SL 
Paul.  'J'liey  wero  at  least  jirepunsl  to  reject  tho 
prophets,  for  tho  earlier  Ehionites  had  adopteti  a 
6Liigidur  mode  of  expoundiug  them,  and  tLe  Sa- 
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nuuitans  who  joined  llie  piirty  accepted  only  the 
FentAttiUch.  Tlio  acceiiUinco  of  the  iloctrino,  that 
cflrtain  huly  men  were  luaaifuatatioiw  of  Oiriat  or 
Uw  True  I'rophet,  wouJd  suit  their  cyiitrovcrsial 
[position,  which  aimed  at  idi>ntitying  Judaism 
and  ChrifitiJiuity.  Sotiiig  this,  and  asBumiag 
that  the  Clementine  Homilies  ptoceed<.>d  from 
Bome  about  the  time  of  the  appearance  there  of 
Aleibtodcs  the  pn>pliol  of  hjclmsaitisni,  the  infer- 
ence  i«,  that  these  nornilies  represent  tho  Elcha- 
saiti^m  of  the  Khionitea  ;  while,  aa  already  siig- 
gestod,  tho  reverence  paid  to  tho  di^couduiiU  of 
EIchoMi  in  Kahathieji  and  I'ero'-n  ehews  Umt 
ainoii^  the  £a»iiti8  lui  unmitigated!  Elchaaaitism 
established  itaelf.  Elohasaitism,  as  Gioaulet  has 
rumarked,  \%  opposed  to  that  theosophy  wliinh  is 
iu  hisloric^d  po»sessiou  of  tliu  luuue  Giiusia  [Oie«e- 
Icr's  Compenti.  i.  p.  101,  n.],  and  ila  inflaenoe 
(whether  or  not  ita  loading  doctrine  was  accepted 
by  all  Uie  £bLoiutc«)  probably  prevented  the 
Ebionites  from  fuUy  adopting  and  developing 
the  system  of  Gerinthua. 

AVith  this  doctrine  there  could  bo  no  other 
feeling  towards  St.  I'aul,  than  that  of  strong 
antagonism ;  and  this  antagouifm,  wlich  uiidcr- 
lica  the  conception  uf  the  whole  nnrrutivo  on 
whicli  the  Ifomilics  are  based,  nianifegts  it«elf, 
though  for  the  most  port  indii-ectly,  with  much 
bitterness.  [See  ScIiKemaiin,  Die  Chnnetidnen, 
pp.  96  and  534.]  ITie  other  Apostles  who  ac- 
knowledged St.  Paul's  commissiun  (although  St. 
Peter  is  made  in  the  Ilomilies  the  'Exponent  of 
true  doctrine)  were  yet  really  suborilinated  to  the 
authority  of  the  Eliiouito  Gospel.  Epiphanios 
states,  that  the  Elnonitea  only  pretended  to  ad- 
luitttit!  names  of  the  Apostles,  attributing  to  them 
Petitions  writings  [Kpiph.  Ihvr.  xxx.  23],  and 
Eusebtos  states  tliat  they  esteemed  the  GotsiHtls  as 
of  little  value  in  comparison  with  tlio  Gospel  ac- 
cording to  the  nebrewR. 

The  doctrine  of  the  True  Propliet  appears  in  a 
less  objectionable,  though  still  hereticiil,  form  in 
tbeBeooignitionfl  of  Clement;  in  the  fonn,  iiaiiiely, 
that  fnim  tho  beginning  Christ  Himf<^]f  was  the 
True  I'rophet,  assuming  humanity  (though  not  a 
boman  body)  by  uniting  Him«elf  with  a  prc- 
esisteiit  human  sotd,  and  api>eanng  from  time  ti-) 
time  to  tho  FatlitTfl,  but  not  being  properly  incar- 
nate until  bom  of  the  Virgin  ifarj*.  This  pha-te 
of  the  doctrine  is  farther  exhibited  in  the  iirticle 
on  Judaism.  The  desire  to  identify  Jiidaism  and 
Christiiuiity,  and  at  the  name  time  to  avoid 
Kbionite  psilanthropism,  appears  to  have  occa- 
sioned its  adoption  in  the  more  orthodox  portion 
of  tho  anti-1'axUino  school 

There  vtom  mueh  uncertainty  reganling  the 
heresy  of  tho  Elehasaites  before  the  publication 
in  1851  of  the  "  Refutation  of  all  Heresies  "  of 
Hippolytus ;  and  how  little  was  known  may  bo 
seen  by  what  Ijinlner  has  brought  together 
[LanlnL-r'fl  Wat.  of  Ucreliat,  ii.  22].  The 
authorities  nnw  availnble  for  their  history  are : 
IMpYK'Xyius,  Philfttojihum.  \x.  B-12,  x.  2r» ;  Ori- 
gen,  quoted  in  Eusebius,  Hid.  Ecd.  vi.  38; 
Epiphanius,  Iltrr.  Tnx.  ihe  Osseneg,  ami  xxx, 
the  Uf/ianitet;  Tlieoiloret,  Htsr.  fab.  ii.  7,  who 
H3 


used  other  writings  than  tho  revelation  itself; 
and  may  bu  taken  as  un  Indupfmient  authority, 
Augustine  merely  quotes  Kpiphanins,  from  whom, 
too,  Damascenus'  notices  are  borrowed.  Of  mo- 
dem coiunientators,  Kitechl,  Die  Kittsiehung  tier 
Alikatfuttiidien  Ktrche^  1857,  may  he  especially 
aamtnl 

'ENANTIOAOKH'TAI.  A  controversial  term 
used  by  Leontius  of  Constantinople  to  express  the 
opposition  between  the  heresie3  of  ^'estcrius  and 
Eutychea;  one  heresy  making  the  Divine  Nature 
and  the  other  the  Huma:i  Nature  of  our  Lord  nu 
unreality  [Lcont^  Uyzant^  conir.  yenUir.  ei  Kuiych. 
in  BiU.  Affix.  Luffl.  ix.  075,  F.]. 

ENCRATITES  ]^V.yKpaTtU,  Iren. ;  'Ky»;)a. 
njTat,  CIlmd.  Alex,  and  Theod.  ;  'E^K/30TtTat, 
Epiph.].  Tliis  name  was  taken,  in  the  second 
century,  by  those  who  renounced  marriage  and 
abstaineil  from  flesh  and  wine,  not  fn»m  an  excess 
of  Chrtstioii  asceticism,  but  from  the  heretical 
principle  of  the  inherent  evil  of  matt4ir.  The 
piinciple  that  matter  is  inherently  evil,  and  its 
consequence,  that  creatiun  is  the  work  of  an  in- 
ferior and  evil  agent,  was  common  to  all  Gnostics. 
From  this  principle  some  inferred  tho  necessity 
of  mortifying  the  body ;  and,  consistently  with 
their  erronuDua  aasuuiption,  curried,  or  professed 
to  carry,  th»t  mortillcation  to  the  client  of  assert- 
ing that  the  projmgatiou  of  men  and  aniumU  is 
only  a  ministering  to  the  evil  work  of  an  evil 
creator  (inconsistoiitly,  however,  stopping  short 
of  the  point  of  self-starvation):  others,  hohling 
that  knowledge  is  all  in  all,  disiegardcd  the  rules 
of  ehaatily  and  tem})eranee,  as  pertaining  otdy  to 
the  work  of  the  inferior  demiurge  [Clem.  Alex. 
Strom,  iii.  6,  6,  7].  Out  of  tho  former  class 
llioae  who  bid  especial  stress  on  tliis  practical 
deduction  fn>ra  their  principles  called  them- 
selves EncratLtcfl,  "tlio  continent,"  "the  sclf-con- 
trollore." 

St.  Paul  Damea  such  precepts  as  "  forbidding  to 
marrj',  aud  comuuuidijig  to  abstain  from  meats," 
as  proceeding  fwm  thnsfl  who  give  heed  to 
seducing  spirits  and  doctrines  of  devils  [1  Tim. 
iv.  1-51.  There  can  be  little  doubt  that  although 
he  spoke  in  tho  main  prophetically,  tho  Gnoelic 
doctrine  of  asceticism  had  been  alrea<ly  8tarte«l, 
and  the  principles  of  that  doctrine  had  certainly 
been  laid.  But  the  doctriue  is  nut  attributed  to 
any  known  teacher  of  Gnosticism  before  Satur- 
niims  in  tho  beginning  of  the  second  centurj-. 
After  him  Cerdou,  Mairion,  and  ApcUcs  heM  it, 
and  the  followers  of  nil  thc^e  heretics  mmt  1h) 
considered  aa  Encratites,  thougli  thuy  umy  not 
liave  assumed  the  name.  Irenieus  stjites  tlmt  the 
Encratites  sprang  from  Saturninus  and  Murcion 
[Iren.  //wr.  i.  28],  and  passes  on  to  connect 
them  with  Tatian,  Theodorot  also  calling  Tatiati 
tho  leader  of  tho  Encratites  and  Hydropamalatfo 
[I'heod.  Hmr.  fnh.  i.  20].  It  appears  from  this 
that  the  Encratites  who  had  existed  previnnsly 
as  dispersed  among  several  sects,  or  as  schismatical 
congregations,  gathered  theniselvee  into  a  seporftto 
and  heretical  seet  under  Tatian. 

J'^pjphanius  relates  that  in  his  time  they  existed 
in  great  uumbero  ia  Pisidiu,  Pbrygia,  Gtdatia, 
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anJ  in  Iho  irliole  of  Aaiii  Minor  [Epiph.  Bter. 
xJvii.]. 

Tlio  fundamental  tenet  of  the  Encmtites  tloubt- 
lesfi  of  itself  conetit^lle8  a  heresy  [Hip[K)L  Phffo- 
aophum.  viii.  20],  aiid  might  of  itself  be  tho  cause 
of  achiem.  Hut  it  wa^  not  held,  and  indeed  can- 
not be  held,  iDdc[itnUciitIy  of  other  hcrcsii-s. 
I'he  notion  of  the  inherent  evil  of  matter  afi'ecta 
lint  only  the  doctrines  rcgtirdiug  God  tho  Creator, 
bub  the  doctitnc  of  the  Incarnation  and  Human 
ITatnre  of  our  Lord,  and  it  ponotratca  therefore 
to  the  doctrine  of  Iho  Sacrammita.  Tho  reader 
is  referred  therefore  to  tho  notices  of  the  fiecte 
whose  doctriuea  involve  this  tenet,  particularly 
Saturniniass,  Mauciositbs,  Tatiamsts,  Se\'£R- 

lAKfi,  HyDROPARASTaT*. 

Kncratit*  practice  h  rightly  described  by  Epi- 
pk-uilus :  "  Mo8t  of  these  hcresiod  forbid  to  marry, 
and  order  men  to  nbstain  from  meats,  not  giving 
such  precept«  for  the  reguhttion  of  lite,  nor  for 
tho  sake  of  superior  virtue  and  ita  revarda  and 
crown.s,  hut  becuunu  they  think  thouc  tliiiiKS 
abominable  which  were  instituted  by  the  Lord" 
[Epiph.  7/(rr.  xlviii.  81.  So  loo  by  TheoJoret: 
"They  abstain  from  nesh  end  wino,  abhorring 
them  OS  evJL  Lawful  wedlock  they  call  tha 
work  of  tliQ  devij"  [Th^iod.  Hier.  fab.  i.  20]. 
Agaluitt  tlua  pmctice  and  ita  piinciple  the  i^lat 
and  o^r*^!  (or  43pd  and  45th)  ApostoHc  Canons  are 
directed.  Tlie  5Ist  ie,  "If  any  binho]},  jiriejtt, 
deacon,  or  any  of  the  sacerdotal  catalogue,  do 
abetain  from  marringf),  atxl  flesli,  and  wine,  not 
for  uiorttfieation  but  out  of  abhorrence,  as  having 
foivotlvn  that  oil  things  arc  very  gooJ,  and  thut 
God  made  man  raalo  and  female,  and  liloFphem- 
ously  reproaeliin^  the  workmanship  of  God ;  let 
him  aniwici,  or  eluo  be  deposed  and  cast  out  of  the 
Church,  and  so  olau  shall  a  htymou."  The  14th 
Auc}Tan  Canon  [a.u.  314]  decrees  "That  thoeo  of 
tho  clergy,  priests  and  deacons,  who  alwtain 
ftum  flesh,  shall  tn.sto  it,  and  tlicn  abfitam  if  they 
think  tit;  but  if  they  will  not,  nor  even  eat  of 
tho  herbs  which  aiv  mingled  with  the  flesh,  nor 
obey  the  canon,  then  they  cense  from  their 
function."  Tho  tasting  was  a  declaration  that 
thvy  did  not  hold  there  was  unck-annc-ss  in  (he 
iiieatitsell".  The  Council  of  Gangr«  anathematized 
those  who  declared  maniage  to  be  incompatible 
with  a  At;Lte  of  salvation,  but  Eustatbius,  whoso 
errors  occasioned  the  conncil,  probably  advanred 
not  Gnostic  t«ncta,  but  a  fJmuticoL  standard  of 
sanctity. 

TIiu  bajiltsm  of  the  Kocratitcs  is  mentioned, 
among  other  baptisms,  sonio  heretical,  some 
fichisniatica],  in  St  Itasil'a  first  and  second 
vauouicol  Epiullea,  canons  i.  and  xlviu  The 
lint  of  these  canons  was  much  discnssed  in  the 
controversy  bclwepn  Itingham  and  Lawrence  re- 
gliding  the  validity  of  lay-baptism  ;  and  the 
controversy  shews  that  tho  intcrjjretation  of  St. 
llasil's  words  is  not  without  ditficulty.  For 
Joluisou  reuders  one  sentence  llius:  "The  Eii- 
omlitefl  have  altered  their  baptism  to  make  them- 
selves incapable  of  being  received  by  tlieChurdi" 
[Johnson's  Vade  wcciim,  ii.  22G].  Lawn-nco 
thus:  "They  gave  it  with  preciiiitation  on  pu^ 
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so  to  hinder  the  receiving  of  it  from  the  Church* 
Lawrence,  Lay  liapf.  Involid,  p.  15].    St.  Basil's 
words   are.  To  fiJ  twv  'Ey*c/>oTiT£i'  KaKovpyrjua 
voiJ<rat    tjfias   Sti,    &rt,    ly'  avrois   dirpovSiKTovs 

vpoKaTaXafif^avti-v  (iaTTTltrfiari.  The  only  point 
we  are  now  concerned  with  is,  whether  in  these 
words  is  neccsnarily  implied  an  alteration  of  the 
Catholic  form  of  bujUism.  They  would  doubtless 
carry  such  an  interpretation  if  history  and  the 
context  required  it ;  but  they  do  not  necessarily 
demand  it ;  and  canon  xlvii.  is  against  &uch  au 
interpretation.  Canon  slvii.  introduces  the  En- 
cratites  saying  that  they  are  baptized  in  tho 
Catholic  form,  and  warns  tbcm  nut  to  rest  oa 
this,  because  they  do  not  hold  a  right  faith  in 
tho  God  in  whose  Numo  they  aro  baptized  [scu 
tho  nolo  of  the  Kencdictine  editor  on  canon  i.]. 
Tho  KaKovpyijfia,  then,  of  the  Encratites  apiKars 
to  he  tho  undue  haste  of  aduiinistnttiou  in 
opposition  to  Catholic  practice,  and  perhaps  the 
addition  of  uucaUioUc  ceremonica. 

Epiphanius  writes  regarding  tho  Encraiites, 
Tatianist^  and  Cathari,  vapyjXXaKrat  S*  imp* 
avTvh  Kill  TO  fivtm'jpitx  [liter,  xli  ot  Ixi.].  Thceo 
worda  are  sufficiently  verified  in  tho  Encratite 
ejection  of  wine  from  the  Eucharist,  and  tlie 
addition  of  novel  ceremonies  in  Baptism,  without 
pressing  Uiem  so  far  as  to  imply  frrnu  them  a 
chango  of  the  form  of  baptism.  Further,  St. 
iJatiil  [canon  xlvii.j  clashes  together  Uie  Eu- 
cratites,  Saccophori,  and  Apotactics,  a]id  (ns  his 
text  stands)  subjects  them  all  to  the  same  rule  oa 
tho  Kovatiaua,  nauK-ly  that  they  aro  to  bo  baptized 
for  admission  to  the  Church.  The  Honodictino 
editor  wishes  to  inst^rt  a  ntgativo,  aud  docs  so  in 
his  translation.  Johnson  acc«pta  the  present 
text.  It  is  clear  that  the  baptisms  of  tho  three 
aro  of  one  rank,  and  tlicro  can  lio  little  doubt 
tliat  St.  Tlasil  ciisalloweil  them  as  of  no  more 
efficacy  than  lay  baptisms.  Tho  7Lb  canon  of 
Constantinople  [a.d.  381],  which  determiuiHi 
against  St  £aail  in  favonr  of  the  baptism  of  the 
Novatians,  docs  not  specify  those  secta. 

Tho  Gospel  according  to  the  Egyt>tiaivB,  the  flag- 
men ta  of  which  were  collected  by  Grabo  {Spt'cileff. 
i.  pji.  31-37],  was  probably  composed  in  tho 
second  century'  bv  an  Encratite. 

ENCYCLOPEDISTS.  Tlio  term  iyKvVXwe 
iraiStia  was  used  of  old  to  ciesignata  tho  entire 
curriculum  of  instnictiou  which  qtu-dilied  the 
student  for  public  oDice.  Eucyclopi^ilistc  is  a 
term  applied  to  certain  French  savans  who,  in  tho 
middle  of  the  eighteenth  coutury  [a.d.  1751],  put 
forth  an  h-ncyclcii>diiie  by  jriintrstock  conlTihu- 
lion,  under  the  general  editorship  of  Diderot,  and 
of  K'AJembert  for  the  mathematical  articles. 
Ijiglisb  Peiem  paved  the  way  for  it,  but  the 
l^cyclopi^die  has  had  a  more  pprmanent  efFi^t 
upon  the  French  national  character  than  Deism 
on  the  English.  Tho  other  colleagues  were  tlie 
Abbi  Mallet,  Regius  Professor  of  Theology  in 
the  University  of  Paris,  who  was  author  of  most 
of  tho  articles  on  theology  and  history,  with 
others  on  i>octry  and  general  literatuie :  tho 
Abb^  lici^gier  also  supplied  theological  articles, 
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aivl  the  AliW  Yvon  -wa*  author  nf  nictapliysicnl 
and  pliUosoiihical  papers,  to  wliich  section  the 
AbW  Fcstr*  And  the  AbW  do  Praiiea  iilso  con- 
tiibutotl  the  political  metapliysics  that  ivcro 
tvrmifd  by  Colorid^^ja  '*  ML'tapoUlics."  It(ms8«;ii 
helped  out  the  m-usical  siMiition,  but  withstood 
tba  materialistic  tono  of  his  colleagues  ;  Danben- 
ton  rcpTWcnted  tlio  dc]Mrtment  of  natural  historr. 
Touasaint  took  chftt;ge  of  the  juridical  subjects ;  Le 
ifoiinier  and  Ualouiu  of  the  physical  and  chemi- 
cal; Bloudel  wrote  tlie  architectural  papers.  Tho 
Itaron  d'Argenville,  privy  couDcillor,  and  tba 
Comte  d'lItTonvilla  de  Clayo,  high  in  miliUirj' 
comraatid,  supplioJ  arliclea  rwpectivply  on  diplo- 
matic and  stmtegicftl  subjects,  Vultairc,  Murio 
Frangois  Arouet,  nhio,  may  be  name«l  as  having 
liod  a  deliuit*  object  in  floatinp  tho  scheme. 
Five  or  eix  mm  vX  liead,  ht>  said,  might  easily 
overthrow  n  rtli^ion  set  up  by  a  dozen  illiterate 
fishermeu  and  poosanta.  TJio  names  may  be 
added  of  Marmontol,  Condoreet,  La  Lande, 
Adanson,  Turpin,  Monlipiiy,  and  De  Sacy. 
Among  the  le^nied  of  fureign  lands,  BumouUli 
contributed  to  the  aatronnmical  Rr:ctions;  Halter 
tu  th«  anatomical  and  pliyDiologicjil ;  ^ngel  to 
ibe  geographical,  and  Salzer  to  tho  theory  of  the 
fine  art*.  Many  of  tho  writtre  cnuiuerat«d  con- 
tributed highly  valuable  arliclefl :  but  the  capaci^ 
of  the  Encyclopedie  fur  mischief  wholly  counter- 
acted the  good.  PflfKTe  written  by  lljiiHot,  Iho 
apoelie  of  infidelity,  were  inrorpimited  in  the 
work,  as  were  olheiB  by  tlie  atheist  Is'icolas 
FrereL  La  Mettrie  the  materialist  was  another 
writer,  whose  works,  eatumted  with  the  gn>sseRt 
immorality,  wcro  imblirly  burnt  nt  Paris  and 
Leyden  ;  yet  he  failnd  not'  to  receive  the  distin- 
guished palrunage  of  Frederick,  and  L-ndod  his  days 
at  Berlin,  as  prol<^6  of  tlio  "  Grand  Slonapjuc." 
Charles  de  St.  Denys,  Baron  do  St.  I'^grcmnnt, 
was  equally  corrupt,  whose  work  on  the  "  Alorol- 
ity  of  Epienrus"  was  dedicated  to  Ninon  do 
riuiclos.  It  was  in  her  hnnse  that  Koiisscnu 
learned  his  first  lessons  of  evil.  Even  dignitaries 
oi  the  Church  were  not  the  last  in  the  race  of 
Tie*  and  irrelii,'ion.  Tho  AbM  Chaulidii  was 
known  us  tlie  "  Anacruon  of  tho  Toirple."  Pierre 
C-amua  woa  the  "  Luciun  of  tho  Kpiscopate,"  a 
sneering,  scoffing  spirit;  and  Bemi,  afterwards 
canliual,  was  Uit:  cuitip'jscr  of  Pumpadtair  erotics. 
Even  tho  purer  Montesquieu  was  o«rried  away  by 
the  evil  spirit  of  the  day,  and  supplied  articles  in 
the  t«ine  of  his  *'  Lelttes  Persaues,"  rather  than 
of  hia  "  Ksprit  dos  loia,"  though  he  aftoriivarda  ex- 
pressed regret  for  the  way  in  which  he  had  sjwken 
of  stored  matters. 

The  first  two  volumes  appwiroii  a.d.  !75I,  nnd 
in  the  fiT^t  instance  the  continiiatton  of  the  work 
was  prohibited ;  but,  ujiforlunatdy,  it  was  to  the 
tute  of  the  public,  and  obtained  tho  suiuidiU 
mtronige  of  the  fJourt  and  nobleese,  'Hie  pre- 
finimiry  discourao  of  the  editors  at  once  excited 
attention.  It  avowed  Locke's  principle  of  senau- 
olijrm,  derlnng  I'n^m  ncnxation  the  origin  of  all 
nur  ideas ;  but  they  fuseil  into  one  the  external 
and  intenial  ReiL-sc  of  the  EiigliRii  philnsopher, — 
our  mental  cxpt^rience  being  suuimod,  not  by  tho 
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combined  factors  of  sense  and  reflection,  hut  1^ 
tho  impact  of  eenw  alone.  In  their  introduction 
IVAIombert  takes  a  rapid  view  of  the  variuue 
Biibjocts  on  which  the  work  treats,  and  indicates 
tho  relation  in  which  they  stand  to  each  other. 
jUI  direct  knowledge,  ho  says,  reduces  itself  to 
that  wliich  we  gain  from  sensation.  That  oar 
seruos  may  originate  knowledge,  leads  him  to 
assume  that  they  do  so  in  all  coses,  and  he  argues 
from  tho  particulnr  to  the  universal.  To  the  ob- 
jeetir)n  tliat  the  perception  of  sensation  is  some- 
thing subjective,  and  that  there  is  no  relation 
between  sensation  ami  the  object  that  causes  it, 
or  to  which  wo  refer  it,  and  therefore  that  thcro 
is  no  substantial  connoclion  between  the  two,  ho 
answent,  that  a  kind  of  instinrt,  moro  mighty 
than  reason,  bridges  over  the  intennediate  gulf, 
and  gives  to  the  object  as  real  a  subjective  existence 
in  our  sonRation  as  it  already  has  an  objectivity 
in  the  great  worhl  without  us.  He  leaves  it  for 
melaphysieians  to  detoraiine  how  the  botjI,  dis- 
tracted from  without  by  a  vast  mass  of  objects 
suggestive  of  senastion,  and  thereby  liable  to  per- 
petual dissipation  of  it«  power  of  centralization  , 
or  again,  cmmpcd  and  limited  by  its  own  confined 
Rphpre,  should  step  forth,  as  it  were,  from  itaelff 
and  gain  its  first  elements  of  knowledge  from 
things  external,  acting  iii>on  its  inner  being.  For 
example,  a  mathematical  proposition  is  true,  and 
wc  aro  conscious  of  the  train  of  roeaoning  that 
iMuee  in  the  necessary  demonstration  ;  but  what 
is  the  connecting-link  between  the  niathematicnl 
tnith  end  the  inner  consciousness  ?  There  is  a 
void  between  them  that  has  always  "been  a  mys- 
tery, and  the  sensualist  theory  IcAst  of  all  has 
boon  able  to  throw  any  light  into  it. 

Further,  TJ'Alembert's  theory  of  morality  is 
thoroughly  abject  and  unsatisfying.  Tho  idea 
of  justice,  ho  says,  originates  u  an  antagonism 
from  fear  of  the  oppression  that  the  strong  will 
always  inflict  upon  tho  weak  ;  and  of  virtue, 
from  the  evil  that  the  vices  of  othera  tsanse  to  us. 
Our  comfort  we  find  to  be  concerned  in  the  do- 
vclupment  of  these  necessary  notions.  Hence 
the  readiness  with  which  the  worhl  rcwanls  the 
just  and  virtuous,  and  punishes  tho  deceitful  ami 
vicious  :  and  the  genorol  axiom  l>eing  tnio,  its 
principle  is  good  fur  the  whole  extent  to  wliicU  it 
can  reach. 

lie  risejt  in  the  following  way  to  the  idea  of 
Gml.  What  is  tlio  active  principle,  the  deter- 
mining  and  perceiitivc  being  in  us  that  exercises 
jtulgnient  and  will  \  It  is  not  the  body,  for 
matter  has  no  properties  in  common  with  will 
nnd  thought  But  there  is  a  double  self  in  tho 
indivjiluai  "  Ego"  of  two  very  different  natures, 
so  intimately  interwoven,  that  theru  is  a  perfect 
unity  between  the  alfeclions  of  the  one  and  tho 
moTOments  of  llio  other ;  o  spont-nneity  thai 
leavoa  nothing  to  ha  distinguished  between  the 
two,  or  to  mark  tlie  point  whore  volition  ends 
and  action  begins.  This  co-ordination  of  which 
wo  are  conscious,  together  with  the  sjjeculations 
into  which  our  thonghts  for  ever  glide,  with  rpFer- 
cnce  to  our  twofold  nature  and  its  manifold  im- 
perfections, raises  us  to  tlie  contemplation  of  « 
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Suprcnip  Intclligcnco,  to  whom  we  owe  our  exist- 
uuco,  and  ought  to  rendur  an  iiiiswcrving  loyalty. 
Coiwequently,  piXKtf  of  the  Divine  exii?U;iice  arises 
from  ourowniiiiior  perception  :  it  isD'Alembert's 
ontological  proof.  It  is  demonstrable  in  the 
83D1G  woy  that  our  ideas  of  virtue  and  vice,  the 
principle  and  necessity  of  laws,  every  art  and 
every  science,  tlie  spirituiiUty  of  the  soul,  as  well 
as  our  knowleiigo  of  the  iSeing  of  God,  of  tjur  duty 
to  Him,  and  of  every  other  nftedful  truth,  are  only 
the  result*  of  our  reflective  powers,  exercising 
them^elveit  iindt:r  the  sway  of  material  scnsaliou. 
This  train  of  masunin^  at  once  took  posj^cssion  of 
the  |topular  mind,  and  ia  still  found  fofleilized  iu 
the  variouH  strata  of  French  society. 

It  will  he  ftCHtu,  therefore,  that  the  EneyclopA- 
distes  are  not  fairly  chargeable  w-ilh  blank  atheism. 
With  all  their  Bt'usuaiism,  thoy  nckuowledged 
the  necessity  for  a  Divine  revelation,  and  tliat 
the  written  "Word  eoiitaiiia  it.  But  ita  truths, 
they  say,  llo  M'ithiu  certain  limila.  Only  so 
much  is  ro\*ealed  as  it  concerns  us  to  know. 
There  is  a  Dtviiio  and  a  human  element  in  the 
Woi-d.  A  few  necessary  iimtt*iTfl  of  faith,  anil 
some  practical  precajils,  comprise  its  trutlis ;  yet 
even  these  hava  tlirowu  more  li^ht  on  human 
life,  present  and  futurc,  than  all  the  schools  uf 
an  oulif;ht«ned  philosophy.  The  learned  Abbde 
endued  upon  the  work  have  even  given  to  it  a 
certain  tone  of  anti-ri-oteslant  Cluindi  principle, 
which  raises  it  above  the  mere  Theism  of  the 
articles  on  "God"  ond  "Providence."  Under 
"Deists,"  it  notes  that  natural  rt-ligirD  i«  insuf- 
ficient to  teach  men  how  to  worship  God — a 
point  up'JU  u-ltich  Deists  have  always  been  su- 
premely indifferent — or  to  guide  them  to  the 
highest  happiueas  of  M-hich  humion  nature  is  caji- 
abie.  "  Chrisliunity  "  is  declared  lo  bo  Uio  solo 
furni  of  revealed  religion,  and  its  title-deeits  are 
shewn  tu  be  contained  in  the  Old  anil  New  Testa- 
ments ;  while  further  conHmiation  of  the  same 
fact  is  given  under  "  Bible,"  *'  Prophecy,"  '*  Re- 
velalioD,"  "  Testament,"  &c  The  ductrtno  of 
the  Holy  Trinity  also  is  maintaiuod  against  the 
Bisault  of  Jews,  Heathens  and  Socinians,  as  well  ns 
of  more  modern  Deists  and  Atheiztt^  ;  still,  thow 
articles  scarcely  rise  above  the  old  dcistical  axiom, 
that  Christianity  is  a  mere  republication  of  the 
law  of  Niituro.  The  general  tone  of  the  work 
induces  the  belief  that  its  religion  was  suggested 
by  a  temporizing  pnulonce  rithcrtlmn  bygeuuiiio 
conviction.  The  Goddess  of  lieoaott  had  not  yet 
been  publicly  enshrined. 

The  spirit  of  the  £ucyclop(idie  gives  to  It  a 
highly  dangerous  character.  Faith  is  the  hand- 
maid of  Reason,  t.aking  up  the  wurk  only  where 
Keaaon  foils.  Under  MomUty,  it  cxolta  the  sub- 
ject treated  above  faith,  because,  forsooth,  it  is 
easier  to  bo  good  and  t*  benefit  our  fellow  cren- 
tures  by  moral  excellence  without  faith,  than  by 
fuilkwithout  morality, — as  thoujih  faith  worthy  of 
tho  nnmo  wore  really  separable  from  morality. 
Christian  faith  is,  in  fact,  morality.  Our  sinninga 
are  a  want  of  faith.  "  2«atural  religion  "  is  mado 
to  convey  fo  clear  a  knowledge  of  the  Deity,  as 
almoBt  to  supersede  tlio  neccssitT  for  revealed 
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religion;  while  "Thoism"  is  shewn  to  be  roore 
excellent  than  Atheism,  only  because  belief  in 
tho  existonee  of  God  and  Providence  is  more 
serviceable  to  the  state  and  society  than  anbelief. 
"  Monasticism  "  is  to  be  discouraged,  bocanse  it 
withdraws  so  many  from  taking  their  proper 
share  in  the  active  duties  of  life.  Its  philosopher, 
like  Spinoza  or  Horace,  "Epicuri  de  grcge  por- 
cus,"  is  not  to  imagine  that  because  ho  upholds 
trutli  nnd  morality,  he  may  not  lawfully  enjoy 
the  good  things  of  life  ;  it  ia  no  part  of  a  wise 
mou's  duty  to  bo  content  with  bare  ucocssariea, 
like  Cynics  and  Stoics  and  such  pseudo-philoeo- 
phera.  True  wisdom  conststs  in  the  enjoyment  of 
the  good  things  of  life,  and  in  promoting  tho 
gT«itest  h.ippinftS5  of  th?  greatest  number:  there  is 
nothing  in  him  of  tho  ascetic.  "  II  vaut  niieux 
etro  gastronome  quWronome,"  would  seem  to  have 
boon  the  ultimate  idea  of  tho  hterary  associates  aft 
the  Holbach  banquetings. 

This  worldlineas  marks  the  character  of  the 
work  throughout — sensualist  in  ita  philosophy 
and  sensualist  in  its  morals,  it  is  answerable  for 
much  of  tho  miserable  irreligion  into  which 
Franco  sunk  in  the  nest  generation.  The  ideal* 
ism  of  the  Bible  and  uf  the  Church  of  all  ages  ift 
not  openly  attackeiJ,  but  it  is  entirely  overlaid 
by  the  materialism  of  Epicnrusand  the  sensnaliam 
of  Locke,  the  step  from  whence  to  infidelity  ia 
easy  and  natural.  Articles  that  give  0eop«  for 
the  exhibition  of  the  dominant  influence  of  soul 
and  spirit  are  slurrod  over,  or  altogether  omitted. 
High  art,  as  Marmontel  states  it,  is  only  admir- 
able for  the  plejuture  that  it  can  confer,  and  owoi 
its  origin  to  tho  autisfaclion  felt  by  man  in  his 
social  condition  whr,.'  his  wants  are  supplied  :  a 
sense  of  the  beautiful  isfiues  forth  from  this  mate- 
ikl  comfort.  To  talk  nf  the  high  iJenl  of  art  is, 
with  the  F,noyc loped Lst,  to  utter  wonls  without 
meaning,  and  ends  as  it  began  in  the  perceptions 
ofsenso.  The  liberal  only  diiVer  from  mechani- 
cal arts  in  this,  that  the  latter  minister  to  our 
wants,  the  former  to  our  pleasures.  Of  any  con- 
nection between  the  tine  arts  and  religion  n* 
single  trace  ia  seen.  Architecture,  Religion's 
most  faithful  ally,  can  neither  isymbftlizc  deep 
truths  nor  raise  the  soul  to  higli  and  worthy 
thoughts  of  its  relations  and  destiny  :  its  whole 
mission  is  accompIitihL'd  when  uso  and  pleasorO 
an>  combinoil  in  it«  ixAiilts. 

Iniportflnt  articles  are  treate<l  Buperficially,  to 
give  room  for  lengthy  articles  on  Tli«*atre,  l>anoe^- 
\'ariou8  "  objets  d'agri'nient,"  trades  and  mann(iu> 
tures  ;  and  Pantheism  is  jmssed  over  to  mako 
place  for  trifling  talk  on  I'anlomime  and  Panton- 
fles.  The  after  effecta  of  the  Encyclop^die  show 
how  easily  sensualism  gravitates  throngh  mate- 
rialism into  tho  dr^  of  atheism ;  and  for  that 
reason  the  lesson  that  it  holds  oat  is  a  memoralile 
one. 

It  is  an  observation  of  Buckle,  that  until  the 
Encyclopedic  had  made  its  appearance,  thftre  was 
scarcely  an  atheistical  book  or  tract  in  existence; 
iCivHtzofion,  i.  c.  14  ;  Dict.  n/Docr.  and  Hist. 
TnEOLOGY,  Atheism.]  After  the  horrors  of  the 
French  Revolution,  there  camo  the  inevitable 
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roftction.  The  wetit  points  of  scnaualism  wcro 
detected  and  liioiight  to  the  lighL  Itfl  nairow 
Bcopo  and  extraordinary  assumption  of  rcaultSr 
•  por  galtnm,"  were  exposed.  The  spiritual  onco 
more  gained  the  ascendancy  over  tho  material, 
and  from  four  Boveml  quarters  an  ovenThelmijig 
tide  BOt  in.  'Die  Tcligioiift  argument  iraa  brongbt 
to  bear  upon  it  by  Joscpk  dc  Maltre  and  i)o 
Bonald^  le^giUmaiistund  literary  wntimenta  wci-o 
developed  once  more  liy  Chatcnubriand  and  Mnic. 
do  StaeJ ;  LaTomigmMre  and  Main  do  Bintn 
opened  firo  upon  il  from  tim  nicituphyaical  side, 
and  Koyer-Collard  from  the  moral.  Materialism 
vas  helil  to  be  one  with  atheism,  and  the  way 
vas  opened  out  for  the  philosophical  idea  of 
fiootch  and  German  nniventitieK.  The  nnj^n  of 
the  £ncycIop6<tisles  wu3  over ;  unlmppily  the 
evil  that  they  have  iluno  conld  not  so  easily  bo 
stamped  out.  It  seems  to  demand  a  periodical 
baplum  of  blood.  [Biuanle,  Lit.  iV.  da  ISme 
si^/e.  Scbiitx,  S/aaifrenmilemnff  in  Frarikrcieh. 
Berthier,  Jcnimal  d«  Trh'ouz.^ 

EXERGICI.  This  iiaiue  was  given  to  thosa 
forei;^n  liftformers in  the  ftixteeirth  century,  pupils 
of  ZuingU  and  Calvin,  who  taught  thut  the  bread 
and  wine  in  the  Holy  KuKluiriBt  were  merely 
eflicacioiis  sijiDS  of  the  Body  and  Bloud  uf  Christ. 
Thns  the  original  words  of  Institution,  *'Tlii9  is 
>[y  Body,"  were  explained  away  to  mean,  "This 
i*  an  efficacious  sixn  of  ify  Body ;"  not  the  Btidy 
l>tit  the  virtues  of  the  Body  at  the  mofit  being 
believed  to  be  present. 

ENTIirsiA.STyl-:     rKocniTES.] 

ENTHUSIASTS.  Writers  nf  EliMbolhan 
days  not  unfrequeutly  refer^  Bcelarians  called 
by  this  namo.  Thus  ThomaBltogers,  Archbishop 
liincroft'a  chaplain,  in  his  treatise  on  tlio  Thiriy- 
?*ino  Articles  of  Rflipon,  says,  "This  truth  is 
gainsaid  by  the  l'hr>-gian«,  Montanista,  and 
H«88uUan3,  al-'M  by  the  Enthusiasts,  Anabnptists, 
and  Fwnily  of  Love"  [Rogcra  on  XXJiLX.  Art. 
158,  Parker  Soc.  ed-f  Tht«y  ate  noticed  by 
Hooper,  Jewel,  and  other  WTitera  of  that  age ; 
ttftd  also  by  Enoch  Claphnn]  in  his  curious  little 
Tolome  Krrtmr  on  thn  right  fiarut  through  pre- 
jw^enms  Zeal.  In  this  there  is  a  satirical  dia- 
logne  between  two  voyagers  on  board  a  "  fly-boat" 
or  "hoy"  between  I<ondon  Bridge  and  Gravesend, 
the  nne  of  whom  ia  called  "  Flyer,"  and  the  other 
"Anabaptist."  At  the  end  nf  thin  dialogue 
Anabnplifit,  liaving  converted  Flyer,  says,  "  Stay, 
holy  Proselyle,  thou  nmat  liriit  bo  baptizod,  and 
lusTe  fome  divine  vision  from  above,  and  so,  being 
made  a  perfect  EnthuKiiwt,  thou  slialt  be  able  lo 
tnm  back  the  Honda  of  JonJnn."  Bogere  also 
'■poalca  of  their  "depending  wholly  npon  visions 
and  rtivehitions"  [liogers  oji  XXXIX.  Art.  19fi, 
Farker  Soc.  ed.].  There  is  no  reat^oa  to  think 
that  thore  was  ever  any  oigaiiized  sect  of  tho 
name,  and  pmbably  the  persons  referred  to  are 
Biiujdy  tliat  fanatical  section  of  the  riiritaus, 
from  wbifih  sprung  th«^  Fifth  Monarchy  Jlen  and 
tho  Qtmkers  in  tjie  days  of  Vamsour  Powell, 
and  Fox.  When  writing  about  the  Faniilists, 
the  quaint  Fuller  tiaytf,  "  In  a  word,  aa  in  the 
■moUpox  (pardon  my  plain  and  homely  but  true 
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and  proper  compnrisoD),  when  at  first  they  Icindly 
coma  foitli,  every  one  of  them  may  severally  and 
distinctly  bo  discerned,  but  whi>n  onco  they  run 
and  matter  they  break  into  one  another,  and  can 
no  longer  be  dividedly  discovered.  So  though  at 
lirst  tliere  was  a  real  difTerence  betwixt  FamillBts, 
EnthnMO-sta,  Antinominns  (not  to  add  high-flown 
Ajiabaptists)  in  their  opinions,  yet  (process  of 
time  plucking  up  tho  poles  betwixt  them) 
oft^rwarils,  they  did  ao  interfuse  amongst  them- 
selves, that  it  is  almost  impossihlo  to  bank  and 
bound  their  several  absurditiea"  [Fuller's  Oh. 
/liiit.  ix.  3,  §  38].  llcnrj-  More  uses  the  namo 
in  many  parts  of  his  works,  and  almost  always 
with  roloreueo  lo  tho  Family  of  Lova 

ENTYCH ITES.     [Eotychttm.] 

EONIANS.  A  sect  of  Breton  fanatics,  fol- 
lowers of  Eon  d'Etoilc,  in  tho  middle  of  tho 
twelfth  centnr}'.  Ho  was  a  wealthy  nobleman, 
either  very  iguurant  or  very  mad,  who  imiigined 
himself  to  be  the  Me-ssiah ;  his  profane  fsncy 
being  founded  on  the  similarity  lietween  his  own 
name  Eun  and  the  word  "Euui"  in  the  formula 
nf  exomitiui,  "  Per  Eiim  (^ui  ventunie  cdt  jndicare 
vivos  et  niorfuos."  lie  drew  together  so  large  a 
number  of  followers  as  to  become  a  dangerous 
political  fanatic  of  the  Communist  kind,  and  was 
IherBfora  imprisoned  by  tho  civil  authorities, 
"While  in  prison  Eon  died  [a.d.  1148],  but  his 
followers  mnintained  tlmt  ho  would  appear  again 
as  the  judge  of  quick  and  dead.  Some  wero 
honied  as  heretics,  and  the  heresy  was  condemned 
by  the  Council  of  Kheims  [Lnbbe  and  Cossart, 
Condi.  X.  11071.  This  fanatical  movement  ia 
mentioned  by  Matthew  Paris  and  WiUi;un  of 
Newbury  [Hid.  rarnm  Anglic,  i.  50]. 

EPEFANOFTSCHINS.  A  sect  of  Bussion 
Hissenterswhich  Bt]mmted  from  tboPopoPTBcniss 
about  the  year  17:^4  under  the  loadurship  of  a 
inunk  from  whom  it  takes  its  name.  He  assumed 
the  office  of  bishop,  and  was  in  conseiiuenco 
plarerl  in  prison,  whc.ro  he  died ;  but  his  death 
was  considered  as  a  martjTiiom  by  hja  followers, 
and  they  made  pilgrimnges  to  his  tomb  at  Kief. 

KPKION  U.S.     [XoCTi.iss.] 

EPIPHjVNES.  a  son  of  Carpocratcs  is  men- 
tioned by  this  namo  in  the  Htroumla  of  St.  Cle- 
ment of  Alexandria  as  having  been  the  real  founder 
of  tho  heresy  of  tho  Cabpocbatiasb.  Epiphanes  is 
described  by  St.  Clement  as  being  the  son  of  Car- 
pocral«s'  wife  Alexanilrin,a  woman  of  Cephallenia, 
and  as  living  only  to  tho  ago  of  seventeen.  Ilia 
father  is  said  to  have  instructed  him  in  all 
ordinary  learning,  and  espt'cially  in  the  ]diilo»opliy 
of  Plato ;  and,  ymiiig  as  he  was,  E[)iphane8  is 
sai'l  to  have  been  the  author  of  the  Atuuadio 
yvaa-iK,  out  of  which  arrwe  tlia  heresy  going  by 
las  father's  namo.  lie  accuses  him  also  of 
originating  tho  profligate  practice  which  accom- 
panied that  heresy,  the  community  of  women. 
Tho  works  of  Epiphanes  were  extant  in  the  time 
of  St.  Clement,  who  quotes  a  passago  from  a 
treatise  on  Justice,  the  object  of  whicli  is  to  show 
that  the  institution  of  nuuriago  is  opposed  to  the 
justice  of  Go<l,  who  intended  all  things  to  bo 
comoion  to  all  as  the  light  of  the  buu  is  common 
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lo  ftU.  St.  CIcaicnt  adds  Ibat,  after  the  death  of 
Kpiphanwi,  he  waa  worshijipL-tl  by  Uia  Cephal- 
Leuiiiufi,  'who  erected  a  teinjile  at  Sama  in  hi.<; 
honour,  with  altars,  u  grove,  and  a  intLBcum,  and 
celehTat«d  his  apotheosia  on  ovory  new  luoon 
with  hymns,  Hbations,  and  8:icritirial  feaiilfl. 
Kpiphanins  gives  a  eimilor  account  [Clem.  Alex. 
Strom,  iii.  2  ;  EpipK  Hmres.  ixxii.  3]. 

KRASTIANS.  A  conventional  name  for  those 
who  Juan  more  or  lees  to  the  opini')u  that  the 
Church  is  only  a  department  of  the  State.  The 
axtrenio  furni  of  this  ojiinion  was  maintained  by 
a  physician  of  Utjidclberg  iiiimcd  Lieher,  who 
lived  in  tho  lioformation  ago  [a.d.  132-1-I583], 
find  wrote  "Theses"  under  the  claswic  form  of  his 
name  "  ErastuB."  These  were  k'VfUedui;ainat  the 
Calvinistfi,  whoso  outragooua  tyranny  whenever 
they  gained  tho  upper  band  was  as  extreme  a 
form  of  Ecclefiiasticiam  ns  tbal  of  Ultmmontariists. 
Kecoil  from  this  drove  Erastua  to  maintain  a 
theory  which  goea  to  the  oppoaito  cxtremo, 
namely,  that  the  Bpiritaal  part  of  religion  is 
entindy  a  matter  of  individual  conscience,  and 
that  the  external  organization  of  it,  such  oa  tho 
nominiition  and  conimisfiion  of  miniatcri?,  is  en- 
tia-Iy  u  matter  of  civil  govemmpnt.  English 
Krastians  have  found  thwir  must  conspicuous 
advocate  in  Hohbrs,  who  maintiiined  that  tho 
Church  haa  no  authority  whatever  except  such 
as  is  conferred  npou  it  by  Act  of  Purliameut 
or  an  e^iulv-alent  authority  [Uobbos*  LeviathaUy 
iiL  42]. 

ElilGKNA.     [ScnooLMEN.] 

ESAIANITES.  One  of  the  eeuta  into  which 
the  Alexiuidriun  Acepuali  spht  up  at  tho  end  of 
the  lifth  century.  TUey  were  tho  followers  of 
EaoiaE,  a  deacon  of  Palwtinft,  who  claimed  to  have 
been  consecrated  to  tho  epiacci[Md  office  by  tho 
Bishnp  Eusohius.  His  opponents  averred  that 
after  tho  bishop's  death  his  hands  had  been  laid 
upon  tha  head  of  Esaias  by  bohio  iif  hti>  friends 
[Nealo's  Patriarchate  of  Ahx^imirii,  ii.  23]. 
This  consecration  by  mortmain  was  also  charged 
against  the  Aphtoaiitodoobt^  half  a  century 
later. 

ESSAYS  AND  REVIEWS  CONTKO- 
VEliSY.    JBuojU)  CnunoHMEN.] 

ESSENES,  An  ancient  Jewish  sect  which 
renonnceti  tho  Tomple  worship  and  the  Lcvitical 
priesthood,  and  omhodied  in  itself  tho  aaceliu 
and  mystical  clemenla  of  tho  Jewish  religion, 
with  an  admixture  of  tenctsand  practices  derived 
from  the  Oriental  philojtophy. 

This  sect  is  described  at  length  by  JoeephuK 
[AA*  li,'U.  Jud.  ir.  viii.;  AnH^i.  /uJ.  XVIIf.  i.  5, 
and  XIII.  V.  9].  more  briefly  by  Kiilo  [Qho'I 
omn.  prob.  Lifter,  ii.  p.  457,  and  Fragmeitt,  ii.  p. 
632,  Mangcy's  ed. ;  De  ^ita  Contpmpf.  ii.  471], 
and  is  mentioned  by  Pliny  [//iW.  Nat.  v.  17  . 
from  these  Uirve  writers  the  accnunU  of  all  later 
writers  appear  to  be  derived.  Philo  dintinguifihes 
between  the  Practical  Essenes,  those  of  Judaea 
and  Syria,  and  tho  Contemplative  Ewcnce,  those 
of  Egipt,  tho  Therapeutic.^    liegarding  the  Ea- 

■Tlls  distinction  cnnnot  b«  prtmed  very  for.  The 
SMeaes  bid  their  own  tli-roaonhy  u  will  be  ihewB.  And 
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sencfl  of  Judaift  Iho  authority  of  Josephus  stands 
highest,  becaiiitfl  he  was  scmo  time  conversant 
among  them  and  under  their  discipline.  As  re- 
gards tho  Essones  of  Egypt  Philo's  anthoritj  is 
good. 

I.  The  doctrines  of  this  fleet  are  but  bridly 
dcsiTibed,  They  believed  in  God  the  Governor 
of  all  things,  and  wgto  strict  predestinariana. 
They  believed  in  the  immortality  of  the  wul.  hut 
denied  tho  resurrection  of  the  hoily.  They  de- 
scribed tho  states  of  future  rewani  and  punish- 
ment as  the  Grueks  described  them,  that  is,  as 
regions  of  dolight  and  warmth,  or  regions  of 
gtoom  and  coJtl. 

II.  To  the  Temple,  Joaephos  writes,  thoy  seni 
gifts,  hnt  otfenni  no  eacrihees  there  on  acconnt 
of  the  superiority  of  their  own  purilicationa 
(Siaipoff'rnp-t  vLyvniav  3s  vo/itfotev).  Wherefore, 
being  Gxchided  framtheTemple,  they  perform  their 
own  siicriGcea  apart  [JoseplV  Ant.  XVUL  L  51 
These  sacrifice  wore  in  fact  the  oniinary  meals 
of  their  societies,  taken  with  such  solemnity  as 
to  turn  tho  meal  into  a  religious  service.  There 
was  a  ceremonial  washing,  a  linen  garment,  the 
rofecttiry  was  considered  as  a  temple,  prayer  was 
made  before  and  after  meat  [Joseph.  Bill.  Jud. 
II.  viii.  5].  Again,  Philo  says  of  them,  "that 
tlipy  «|o  not  RacriJh»  to  God  any  living  creatnro, 
but  rather  chuoscj  to  form  their  minds  to  be  holy, 
thereby  to  mako  them  a  fit  offering  to  Him" 
fPhiln,  Onin.  irrnh.  LihA.  From  these  preminsea 
Kitschl  concliuh^  that  the  principle  of  Esaenism 
w/is  to  recover  from  the  Invites  the  prerogative 
of  the  priesthood,  according  to  God's  original 
design  tJmt  the  nation  should  be  a  kingdom  of 
prie*ta,  and  to  form  themselves  into  a  priestly 
society,  which  should  carry  out  the  prophetical 
idea  of  self-sacrifico,  along  with  tho  sacrifice  of 
prayer  and  praise  [RitschI,  Jh'e  EntstfJiung  iler 
Affk  Kirehe,  p.  179,  et  ft.^.].  Hence  the  lustra- 
tions [Exod.  xL  30-32]  J  tho  linen  garment  [Lev. 
vi.  1 D] ;  the  disuse  of  wine  [Lev.  x.  9],  because 
as  pricita  they  were  always  on  service;  the  rejeo- 
tion  of  oil  as  tho  sign  of  consecration  to  a  separate 
prie8thoi>d;  the  prieflt,  not  of  Levi,  but  one 
of  themselves.  Thus  instead  of  the  Tcraple- 
ritiial  WAS  estahliAhed  tho  ritual  of  a  solemn 
public  table;  "Sind  alle  ihre  MaUzeiten  Opfei^ 
mahl7-etten." 

III.  To  introduce  and  carr)-  out  this  principle 
of  a  common  priesthood  requires  separate  soctetips 
under  a  strict  rule.  Tiie  priuciplo  was  probably 
Buggestetl  lo  men  already  forming  themselves  into 
diatinct  bodies  for  the  sake  of  loading  a  stricter 
and  mora  devout  life.  These  bodies  it  would 
define  more  sharply  as  well  as  consolidate,  while 
at  the  same  time   it  would   strengthen   their 

rbiTo  himseir  says,  tlial  they  cmployiNl  tlnfmwlvrn  wirh 
B  ^tiXofi^  iih  m^M^ffXwr,  a  philosophy  which  wu  sup- 
ported by  an  sllegoricttl  intcrpretstjoa  of  Scriptnre;  fur 
this  kiad  of  allt^ming  iiil«r7>rrtAioa  was  amntly  th« 
BccoDiTmnimeDt  of  &  certain  s^aUlivc  system  [Meaad«r, 
i.  40,  Kose*atrani].]  The  chief  <Ulff-rencp  in  theprftciicft 
of  th«  Rsaonp;!  and  llic  Thr rapciitie  aiipran  to  bo  that  tbo 
rornier,  living  in  soci«ti<:s.  hn'i  thdrnxcd  hours  of  lalwar, 
thi)  latter,  litinji  apart,  so  long  as  tkfy  could  procare 
fr>'>d,   might  coiilcmplate  or  <ueam  at  their  pJcasare, 
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purpose  of  .ittrtining  to  a  higher  degrooof  holinesB. 
Aocoiilingly,  in  almost  every  respect,  the  £s- 
oeiiea  bccamo  tko  mooasUc  orders  of  tho  Je\r8. 
I'heir  rules  of  morality  were  severe.  They  -were 
bound  by  vow  to  despise  pleasure,  to  live  in  con- 
tinence, to  despise  riclica,  to  keep  iidulity,  truth, 
and  justice,  to  be  mvertitii  to  the  aged,  sparing  in 
speech,  grave  in  demeanour,  peaceful,  kbonous. 
yur  this  cud  they  wcro  distribulod  into  soilolities, 
and  had  in  ernry  place  ona  or  more  sodalities 
according  to  their  number,  in  which  they  li\*ed 
according  to  the  rules  uf  each  [uirticular  order.  Li 
tkeee  societies  there  was  an  absolute  comniunity 
of  goods,  no  emplnymeot  but  agricultura  atul 
study  of  their  saercd  booka,  the  niliKiuus  common 
table,  set  hours  of  lnhour  and  sleep. '^ 

r\^  So  fiir  the  fairer  side  bos  been  shewn. 
But  neither  tho  princtplea  of  u  eoiumou  pric^tt- 
bood,  nor  tho  genuine  inysticiMti  and  nscoticisra 
of  the  Jewish  religion,  are  sufficient  to  explaiti 
some  Hirther  parts  of  tho  syatoui  or  tlie  general 
tone  and  chamcter  of  the  wliole.  The  forbidding 
to  marry,  and  commanding  to  abstain  from  meats, 
are  of  the  kiad  which  iSt.  Paul  denotinced,  not 
of  the  kind  vhich  be  practisei].  Milraan  has 
obserred  that  the  main  principles  of  EsRene 
t«not8  are  evidently  grounded  on  that  widespread 
oriental  philosophy,  which,  euppi>siiij(  maltor 
either  the  creation  of  the  Kvil  lieiiig,  or  itsptf  the 
Evil  Being,  considered  all  the  appetites  and  pro- 
pensities of  the  material  body  in  themselves  evil, 
and  therefore  esteemed  the  most  severe  mortifica- 
tioo  the  perfection  of  virtue  fMilman'a  IlUt. 
o/Jetett  a.  151].  It  is  allegea  that  the  for- 
bidding to  marry  cannot  have  arisen  from  an 
application  of  the  principles  of  Dualism,  because 
it  was  not  universal ;  in  some  societies  marriage 
being  allowed.  In  these,  however,  no  other  cuo- 
jugal  intercourse  was  allowed  tlian  that  neoeasary 
for  tho  procreation  of  children  ;  it  was  allowed 
as  of  inevitable  necessity,  not  as  being  consis* 
tent  with  the  highest  state  that  man  ought  to 
aim  at 

"The  lercrence  for  tho  names  of  tho  angels," 
says  Milman,  "  points  to  the  same  source."  It 
wUI  be  remembered  that  the  latest  revelation 
eonceming  the  office  of  angels  was  made  to  the 
Jews  during  the  Captivity,  au  if,  by  possessing 
them  with  the  full  truth,  to  guard  them  against 
the  cormptions  of  the  truth  which  prevailed  in 
ihe  East  [Ibiwlinson,  Five  Monarckk'S,  iii.  p. 
98;  iv.  p.  329].  By  Jowirphus  the  "names  of 
the  angels"  are  so  closely  connected  with  the 
"aocrcil  boolcs"  of  the  £»one«  as  to  leave  little 
doubt  thai  Pridenux  is  right  in  translating  the 
passage  thus :  *'  Tho  books  coutaiuiug  tho  doc- 
trines of  their  sect,  and  tho  names  of  the  me^ 
seogera  (angels)  by  whoso  hand  thuy  were  ■^^Titten 
and  conveyed  to  them"  [Prideaux,  Connect,  iii. 
4S9].  Men  who  professed  to  receive  the  books 
of  the  Old  Testament,  and  yet  rejected  the 
iiAtionnl  priestliood,  certainly  needed  for  their 
justification  anew  revelation.     A  like  preteuslon 

•  One  n^TiUtion  doM  not  appear  to  hire  Wrn  ex- 
ptsined — in  eompany  the  EiiHiii-s  were  not  to  fzpcctonte 
eaorpt  on  the  left  huuL 
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occurs  in  later  times  among  tho  Ossenes,  who 
were  the  E.«senes  of  the  ensi  side  of  the  Dead 
So«.  The  book  Elchosai  was  said  to  have  been 
brought  fmm  heaven  by  an  angel.  Again,  the 
y.8senes  appear  to  have  aiidwi  to  their  worship  of 
God  a  worship  of  the  stm,  as  the  image  or  rejire- 
seutativD  of  God.  Tho  meaning  of  Josophus* 
words  has  been  much  disputed.  They  are,  II^os 
y<  fi?jv  TO  Ofiov  tSi'ws  (ViX(fiu%'  wplv  ydp  avatTX€i¥ 
Toi*  jfAto*-,  ouSJf  fftUiyyoyrat  rw  y9<^»JAtoi',  irnrpi- 
0V9  Sf  rivas  £fs  ovroi'  cvj^as,  taoTrtp  txrrfiJoi-Trt 
di-aT«rAat  [Joseph.  BelL  Jtul.  VIIL  i.  5J.  Tho 
natural  iuterprtitation  ia  that  the  prayers  were 
made  to  the  sun.  AUo  the  regulation  for  pre- 
serving cleanliness  tn  the  wilderness  camp  [Deut. 
xxiiL  12,  13],  which  wiis  adopted  most  strictly 
by  the  Essenes,  was  said  to  be  that  they  might 
not  utfend  tols  auytis  toC  Otov.* 

In  general,  also,  tho  readiness  with  which 
Essonism  lent  itself  to  early  Gnosticism  to  furui 
Ebionitiani  is  a  strong  iudtciLtion  that  there  were 
OriontiU  elcraenis  already  existing  in  Essenism. 
It  may  be  stated  therefore,  with  little  cimncc  of 
error,  that  the  asceticism  and  mysticism  of  the 
Esseues  was  not  a  pure  product  of  Jewish  reli- 
gion, but  was  largely  mingled  with  the  principles 
(if  Eastern  philosophy.  The  self-righteous  prido 
of  the  fuur  classes  of  ascetics,  hy  which  the 
touch  of  one  of  a  lower  class  was  pollmion  to 
the  upper  class,  might  bo  Pharisaic  ;  the  refusal 
of  marriage  is  not  Judaic,  And  the  ground 
on  M-hi(rl),  according  to  Josephua,  that  refusal 
was  adopLetl,  namely,  that,  "being  aware  of  tho 
lusciviotianess  of  women,  thoy  are  persuaded  that 
none  of  them  can  keep  true  faitli  to  one  man," 
appears  to  ho  morally  absurd.  One  is  little 
inclined  to  believe  in  a  continence  of  men  which 
is  grounded  on  the  lascivtouaness  of  women. 

The  growth  of  tho  sect  of  Essenos  is  not  re- 
carded  ;  but  we  have  in  the  Assideans  n  party 
"voluntarily  devoted  unt-i  tho  law  "  [1  Mace.  ii. 
42],  bound  by  vow  to  its  stricter  observance.  They 
would  natumlly  fall  into  two  classes,  as  the  cere- 
monial or  the  moral  taw  was  put  foremost,  and 
form  the  parties  of  Pharisees  and  Essenes.  lu 
the  IdUer  a  mystic  asceticism  was  gmdualty 
developed.  Whou  the  rejection  of  the  Temple 
B'-rvice  and  Levitical  pricsUiooJ  took  place  we 
liava  no  information.  From  that  time,  whenever 
it  w:i8,  tho  formation  of  tlie  sect  must  be  dated. 
It  seems  lo  be  no  improbable  supposition  that 
the  treacherous  slaughter  of  Assideans  by  Alcimus 
[1  Mace.  vii.  16]  alienated  them  froui  the  "priests 
of  the  seed  of  Aaron,"  that  they  then  added  to 
their  ascetic  principles  the  principle  of  a  common 

•  So  strongly  was  this  regulntifln  insiitfd  on,  that  by 
a  coDDcrtiDii  of  it  with  the  Mbbatical  prDhibilion  w 
Labour,  the  onUnaiy  relit-f  of  nntuic  on  the  acTcnlli  dny 
K»ino  uolawfui.  The  little  pickusc  wbicli  wiis  cunietl 
oboat  for  tho  jmrjuiso  becaroe.  fts  it  weir,  a  niiiBonic 
hkAau  !t  wu  pmx^ntcil  with  a  white  clresa  to  the 
nofie«s,  Than  must  IiRve  hvm  somn  mystioal  raeiininp; 
given  to  it.  Wis  it  a  mark  that  the  Kkitencti  thought 
thcmuclvw  to  be  in  the  bruic  ntnt*-  a.t  Isniel  in  the  enrly 
ilnyn  of  the  wildem«s  before  the  aepnnition  of  the 
LevitrsI  or  wbh  it  rather  only  a  twidpc  fu  general  of 
ogricuUtual  eroplojUKnt  in  the  rxcliui'ui  of  cummuce  \ 
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prieathooil,  aaJ  bthig  separated  from  the  ChurcK 
of  the  nation,  find  under  the  disadvantages  of 
schiem,  were  open  ta  the  temptations  of  Eaetern 
philijsophy.  Tiic  earliest  Esgeae  mentioned,  about 
lifly  years  lator,  is  Judas,  an  Eeseao  prophet,  who 
foretold  the  death  of  Antigonue,  brother  of  Arifi- 
toliulue,  which  took  place  in  ro.  107  [Joseph. 
Bdl.  Jtui.  I.  iiL  5],  This  notice  shews  that  the 
sect  must  hnvo  existed  a  considerable  time. 

The  Esueriea  wore  cruelly  persecut-ed  by  the 
Itomaiu,  who  probably  CMtercd  their  country 
after  the  capture  of  Jericho.  Josephus  records 
their  perfect  patience  under  torture.  Ucrod 
favoured  the  SKci,  one  of  Uieir  prophela  liaving 
foretold  to  him  when  a  boy  that  he  should  he 
King  of  Judica  [Joseph.  Aniig,  XV.  x.  5].  Philo 
computed  t!ie  number  of  the  Eascncs  to  be  four 
thousand,  and  JoeephuB  atates  that  thero  wore 
above  foui  tliouaand  of  the  stricter  sort  who  for- 
bad marriage  [^/V(/.  XV'Ill.  i.  5].  One  of  the 
cateB  of  Jerusalem  was  called  the  Essono  gate 
[Josoijh.  Belt.  Jwl.  V.  iv.  2]. 

FrHNOPIlRONIAJJS.  A  name  given  by 
some  early  he retuol agists  to  those  who  mixed  up 
heathen  customs  and  superstitions  with  Christi- 
anity. Thoeo  who  practiaed  astrology,  fortune- 
telling,  diviaition,  sortilege,  or  auguries,  wore  all 
ruprohated  under  this  title  [2^icetaa,  lliuaur, 
orfhQd.JUl  iv.  42]. 

EUCHITES  [EypfiToi].  A  sect  which  arose 
in  the  fourth  century*,  and  which  reappeared, 
with  eliyht  variations  in  their  tenets,  aud  under 
other  names,  at  various  subsequent  times.  Their 
original  designation  of  Euchites,  or  "  praying 
peojdo,"  refers  to  a  speeiivl  feature  in  their  system, 
that  of  reganling  prayer  as  the  one  means  of 
grace,  to  the  esclusion  of  all  otlierB.  The  Latin 
name,  I^recatores,  and  the  Syrian  form,  Massa- 
lians  or  Messallans,  botli  allude  to  tlie  same 
characteristic.  They  themselves  seem  to  have 
preferred  tho  apjielliition  of  Spirituales  or  En- 
thusiastffi.  Some  extravagances  in  their  public 
worehip  gave  rise  to  llic  kttet  name,  which  they 
however  accepted  :  the  same  reason  may  bo  alleged, 
for  tho  names  ChorouiE.  PsalienB,  and  others. 
8umc  early  iniitaturu  of  their  occentrieities  called 
themselves  Kuphemitea. 

BarcmiuB  speaks  of  thnra  first  under  the  year 
A.D.  361,  by  which  time  Ihey  had  probably  begun 
to  attract  attculion.  Kpiphaniuc,  vrho  died  a.d. 
403,  makes  them  the  latest  in  his  treatise  of 
Heresies.  They  were  sufficiently  numerous  and 
imporlaiit,  a.d.  383,  to  occasion  synodicnl  action 
in  Pamphylia.  l{u  founder  of  the  sect  appears 
to  have  been  assigned  by  contemporary  writers ; 
but  Fagiua  [Notes  to  Baroniua,  auh  anno  1118, 
xxxiii.}  names  as  sncli  Petnwop  Lycopetnis.  It 
seems  more  reasonable  to  suppose  them  to  have 
taken  definite  shape  iu  coiisejquenco  of  a  systematic 
attempt  to  combine  the  older  forms  of  religion  with 
Chrisli.-inity;andGiasclcr[od.Cuuuiiighain,i.l82] 
considrra  them  to  hare  held  a  aort  of  fashionable 
meanbetwesnthQoIdandthenewreligious.  Their 
first  recognised  appearance  as  a  sect  was  in  Meso- 
potamia, from  whonco  thtir  views  Bpread  to  SjTia. 
At  Antioch  there  was  a  considerable  ooDgregation. 
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The  original  heretics  maintained  that  ptnycr 
only  was  ncce5s;iry  to  salvation.  They  under 
stood  the  injunctions  of  our  Lord  [Luke  xviii.  1] 
and  St.  Paul  [I  Thess.  v.  17]  to  proscribe  ou  u»- 
ceavinj  practice  of  prayer,  and  rejected  any  anoh 
interpretations  as  a  habit  of  prayor,  a  daily  certain 
time  assigned  for  prayor,  and  tho  like.  They 
therefore  gave  themselves  wholly  to  an  Ascetie 
life,  detached  from  tho  world.  Aa  they  lived  in 
community,  and  are  said  to  bavo  held  that  monks 
OQglit  to  do  nothing  whatever  towards  the  support 
of  life,  they  were  joined  in  lai^  numbers  by  some 
M'hoae  only  aim  was  to  live  witliout  work.  The 
principle  of  almsgiving  to  the  worldly  poor  Uiey 
denounced,  saying  that  they,  the  poor  in  spirit, 
were  the  true  mendicauU,  and  the  only  proper 
recipients  of  alms.  Baptism,  holy  orders,  mar- 
riage, were  all  rejected  as  useless.  They  bad 
little  onttorius,  vpotrnxf"*,  in  public  places. 

Epiphnnius  makes  the  description  above  given 
apply  to  a  second  kind  of  fluchites.  The  mors 
ancient,  and  far  less  numerous  kind,  were 
neitlier  Jews  nor  Christians,  but  pagans,  who  ad- 
mitted many  gods,  but  w<.irohipped  one  only  as 
the  Supremo,  or  Most  liigh.  These  are  nearly 
identical  with  HTrstSTARUNS.  They  too  had 
places  of  prayer,  which  were  built  in  imitation  of 
Christian  churches. 

Tho  name  Enthusiasts  was  given  in  allusion 
to  the  perfection  they  professed  to  have  at- 
tained iu  the  religious  life.  Evcty  man  at  his 
birth,  tlioy  said,  became  tho  abode  of  a  demon 
ever  enticing  to  ill;  whiclt  was  not  driven  forth, 
by  heptbm  (heuce  the  useleasuess  of  that  sacra- 
ment), but  by  prayer  only.  After  this  demon 
htul  been  wholly  expelled  by  ceaseless  prayer, 
Hum  the  Holy  Spirit  deaceudod  u|>ou  the  soul, 
and  gave  sensible  indications  of  His  presence, 
by  illumination,  the  gift  of  prophecy,  by  Uio 
privilege  of  beholding  the  Diviuity  (wluch  they 
said  could  bo  done  with  the  hodUy  eyes),  and  by 
revebtions  of  the  future.  In  this  state  they  con- 
sjdeivd  Lhemselves  as  wholly  perfect,  and  aaanmed 
the  names  of  the  old  prophets,  of  the  angels,  and 
even  of  the  fiedaamer.  They  hml  become  entirely 
free  &om  all  movemonU  of  the  iiassious  and 
every  inclination  to  ill;  tliey  had  then  no  need 
of  fusts,  mortification,  or  any  rcligioos  ezsrctss, 
no  need  of  labour  or  of  good  deeds;  ths  sool 
had  become  like  to  God,  and  absolutely  sinless 
[Theodor.  J^l.  II Ut.  iv.  11]. 

"Their  principles,"  says  >roaheim,  "did  not 
necessarily  lead  to  vicious  conduct,  yet  tliey 
might  afl'ord  occasion  for  practising  vice."  And, 
accordingly,  it  is  but  seldom  tliat  any  impogners 
of  their  practices  do  more  than  accuse  them  of 
excca.sivo  frivolity  in  their  services,  bordering 
upon  impiety.  They  dii  not  openly  separata 
from  the  Church,  as  they  profesK>d  iudiffurcnce. 
In  some  places  thoy  became  the  subjects  of 
persecution ;  and  many  were  even  put  to  death 
by  some  magistrates.  One  of  tho  earliest  per- 
secutors was  LupicianuB ;  and  from  this  persecn- 
tiuu  arosu  another  phase  of  error,  and  another 
name,  Martyriani,  as  they  chumcil  tlio  glory  of 
martyrdom.     The  theory  of  an  indwelling  demon 


Eudoxians 


Eunomians 


fcecttine  espjinded  into  one  of  a  power  co-onlinAto 
vith  the  Almijjtity,  if  not  siiperiur ;  irom  tliis  ther 
wen  called  Satuiianl  Why,  thoy  argii^tl,  should 
ve  not  fly  to  Satan  and  woraliip  liim,  eo  tlut,  con- 
ciliated hyoiir  devotion,  ho  may  cense  to  atUict  nil? 
Thnre  are  full  repliea  lo  all  the  earlier  t«nclA  of  the 
sect  in  Epiplmniiis  [Epiph.  //«;■.  btix.]. 

The  lirst  public  action  taken  acntiust  them  was 
at  the  Synod  of  Syda,  in  I'nmpliylia  [a.d.  383]. 
Aniphilochius,  Bislmp  of  Iconium,  prtsided,  and 
twenty-five  other  bishops  aru  paid  to  liavo  beon 
present.  Letters  wore  sent  to  tlnvianus,  Bishop 
of  Antioch,  and  by  him  another  synod  was  con- 
vened. At  this  one  of  llu-ir  Icadcnj,  Adelphiuii, 
though  he  prolKSsiH]  penitence,  was  not  admitted. 
Barunius  says  the  eecb  broke  out  in  Africa, 
A.D.  398,  They  were  many  times  condemned 
in  TariouE  dioceeAs ;  and  the  bishops  at  last, 
wearied  out  with  re{jeatod  lapses,  decreed  that 
the  lapsed  should  not  be  readmittod.  An  im- 
portant condemnation  was  isaned  at  a  council  at 
Coustantinople,  a.d.  427,  held  uniler  the  pre- 
fiiJencyof  .Sii^inniiifi.  In  the  following  yeartliey 
are  mentioned  in  a  general  law  of  Theofiosiiis 
and  Yalentinianus  against  heretics;  " MassaJiaci, 
JincLita;,  aive  Enthasiastic,"  huiug  forbidden  to 
have  places  of  prayer.  Proceedings  were  nlao 
taken  against  them  at  Alexandria;  and  these,  as 
well  as  the  condemnation  by  Siainnius,  were 
confirmed  at  the  Council  of  Ephesus,  a.d.  431  ; 
where  Valerian,  a  Famphylian  bishop,  and  Am- 
philochius,  who  bad  presided  at  Syda,  were  the 
principal  opponents  of  the  sect.  The  former  pro- 
daced  a  hook  called  A»ceticon,  by  one  of  the 
body,  and  it  was  condemned.  This  book,  and 
soma  writings,  said  \o  have  been  bronght  out 
by  Johannes  CossianuB,  who  fonuded  two  nioims 
tcn'ee  fur  the  Euchitcs,  and  died  a.d.  4id,  are 
the  only  literary  effort«  which  are  mentioned. 
Atticus,  Bishop  of  Constonlinople,  wrote  against 
them ;  and  eo  did  Eutbymius  Zigabenus,  the 
title  of  whose  work,  "  Daninntio  et  triomphus  dc 
impia  et  mnlliplici  execrabilium  MassalianDnim 
Mcta,  qui  et  Phundailw  et  Bo^mili,  noc  nou 
Enchitic,  EntbuEiastoj,  Knc-mtitx,  et  Mnrcionitto 
appellnntur,"  shews  how  many  sects  had  adopted 
the  chief  chorocterifitica  of  the  Jiuchitcs  [Cave, 
Bi^.  Liter,  i.  410,  ii.  199], 

In  the  tenth  century-  a  resuscitation  of  the  sect 
loofe  ploco,  which  seems  to  have  embraced  some 
of  the  views  of  Manicheeism.  Thoy  admittefl 
two  gods,  bom  of  one  Supreme  Bcjnj;,  who  were 
eontinually  at  war,  thongh  ultimately  to  be  re- 
conciled [Le  Clerc,  Bi'W.  Univ.  xv.  119].  Again 
in  the  twelfth  century  some  hert^tics  itpjHrored, 
calling  themselves  Euchites  and  Maasalinns,  who 
are  said  to  have  "been  precursors  of  the  Bosomiles: 
but  it  is  hard  to  discover  their  pointa  of  identity 
with  tho  older  forms  of  the  heresy  :  and  in  a.v. 
1347  the  names  of  both  these  sects  were  given 
to  the  Hesychoats.  [Booohiles.  Natal.  Alex. 
fJi^.  Eccl  iv.  270.  liicet.  Choniat.  Tftemtir. 
nrihtxt  iv.  36.] 

ECJDOXIANS.  This  sect  derives  its  name 
from  Endoxius,  one  of  the  most  prominent  figures 
in  the  Arian  controversy  in  the  fourth  century. 


Them  is  some  ttncertainty  attaching  io  tho  dates 
of  tho  earlier  events  in  his  life,  lie  was  tho 
son  of  Ceeanrius.  a  ninrl}7  of  Arabissus  in  Lesser 
Armenia,  and  as  a  boy  was  a  pnpil  of  St  Lucion 
the  Martyr,  whoso  firmness"  cannot  have  hceu 
very  deeply  imbibed  by  one  wlio.while  still  yonng, 
is  tauntoil  with  having  sacriiiced  to  idols  in  the 
Diocletian  persecution  [o.  a.d,  303], and  who,  when 
older,  passed  through  sucoesBJTely  Iha  phasus  of 
ArianUm,  ftomi-Arianism,  and  Aetianism.  His 
good  education  enabled  him  to  support  these  views 
at  various  times  with  much  success,  although  none 
of  his  numerous  works  are  extant,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  some  fragments  of  one  of  them  entitled  "  De 
Incarnationo  l)ei  Vcrbi."  At  somo  period  be- 
tween A.D.  330-340  he  M*as  mads  Bishop  of  Ger> 
manicia  in  Syria,  which  ho  held  till  his  transla- 
tion to  Antioch  [a.d.  357].  Tho  mode  in  which 
be  obtained  that  see  is  given  at  leni^^h  by  Nico- 
phoruM  [Hist.  KedfJi.  ix.  36],  and  afTon-li  n«  s«ime 
insight  into  tlio  scheming  character  of  tlje  new 
bishop.  He  wjis  in  attendance  ou  tho  Emperor 
in  the  Wiat  when  tho  news  of  the  death  of 
Leontius  of  Antioch  was  brought  to  the  court. 
Directly  that  the  intelligence  reached  him  he 
obtained  leave  from  Iho  Emperor  on  fiike  pre- 
tences to  return  home,  and  by  extremely  rapid 
stages  went  straight  to  Antioch,  where  ho  declared 
himself  to  hnvo  been  tho  imperial  nominee  for  the 
bishopric,  ftiid  obtained  consecration  before  there 
was  time  to  prove  the  falsehood  of  his  statement. 
Four  years  later  [a.n.  401],  on  the  deposition  of 
Macedonius,  against  whom  he  him.self,  in  con- 
junction with  Acacius,  had  laid  various  charges 
and  stirred  up  tho  popular  enmity,  Eudoxins 
was  translated  to  Constantinople,  and  his  occupa- 
tion of  this  sea  lasted,  with  the  exception  of  a 
brief  banishment  by  Constantius,  till  his  de.ith 
[a.d.  370],  when  ho  was  succeeded  by  the  Arian, 
Deraoplulus. 

During  tho  latter  part  of  his  lifo  Eudoxius 
not  only  held  himself,  but  laboured  among  his 
flock  for  tho  propagation  of,  Arianism  of  tho 
most  advanced  type.  His  At-tifLn  or  Eunomian 
views  on  the  complcto  infisriority  of  the  Son 
to  the  Father,  and  hia  denial  of  tho  Trinity, 
brought  down  upon  bim  tho  contlemnation  of 
tbo  Semi-Arian  Council  of  Solencia  [a.d.  359] 
as  well  as  that  of  Lamj^sacus  [a.d.  3G5l.  "While 
at  Antioch  he  laboured  to  restore  his  friend 
Aetiiia  to  the  Clinrch,  and  hold  a  eynod  for 
his  rcadmission  to  the  diaconate.  '\V1ion  he 
otficiated  at  tho  baptism  of  Valens,  before  that 
Empemr  itarted  on  his  fiothic  expedition  [jld. 
367],  he  extracted  an  oath  from  him  to  persecute 
the  Catholics ;  a  fact  which,  taken  in  connection 
with  tho  way  in  which  he  obtained  promotion  to 
the  sees  of  both  Antioch  and  Conatftutinople,  is 
extremely  inconsistent  with  tho  character  of 
mildness  and  timidity  be-^towerl  upon  bim  by  the 
historian  tJibbon.  [Xicephorus,  Ecclce.  Hist.  ix. 
36,  4D ;  xi  15.  Tillcmont's  .\Ui>w)r«»,  vi.  art.  Ixx. 
p.  422,  et  passim.  Gibbon's  Ded.  atui  Fall,  iiL 
25,  p.  250,  note.] 

EUK0M1AN&.  A  name  given  to  the  Ani> 
MtEAti  BQQti  of  Ariaiis  as  foWowers  of  Euuomius, 
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iithop  of  Cyzicu3.  The  sect  originated  witK 
Aetids,  wlioso  iiamo  was  at  lir&t  associated  with 
it,  but  his  friend  ami  disciple  Eunomiu*  was  a 
inan  of  mort;  popular  inllucnce  and  authority, 
wlio  had  not  uc<nurfd  tho  reputation  for  immor- 
ality which  brought  disgrace  upon  tlia  former,  and 
thereby  mnde  bia  nmue  one  that  none  would  will- 
ingly n«0Umo,  ligwever  much  they  niiyht  agree 
with  fata  speculations  in  tlu>olflgy, 

EuQomiua  was  a  nntivc  of  i)acom  IQ  Cappa- 
docia,  but  became  ficcn.-tary  to  Aiilius  at  Antiouh, 
whora  lie  was  onlainM  deacon.  Ho  was  aftt_'r- 
warda  tiikun  up  by  Eudoxius,  the  Ac-aciuu  Pulri- 
arch  of  Con8l«iiltnop]e,  and  tlirough  Lis  inllnenco 
woa  sent  to  siiccMd  EleusiuB  the  Macedonian, 
Bidhop  of  CyzicuH,  in  tlie  year  360.  In  the  vtry 
same  year,  however,  he  was  deposed  fami  Ins  see 
by  order  of  the  Arian  Emperor  t'onj^tantius,  and 
wtis  never  permitted  to  ruturu.  Fi-om  that  time 
until  the  reign  of  TheoJosius  the  Great  he  lived 
at  ConstantiDopIe  and  Chalcedon;  but  T]ic-odo^iii.s 
Bcnt  him  into  exile,  where  be  was  driven  from 
one  country  to  another  by  the  Ariaua,  with 
whom  he  continued  an  unceasing  controrcrey. 
He  was  allowed  to  return  from  exile  a  short  linio 
before  bis  d^th,  which  took  placo  at  his  native 
Tillage  about  a.d.  394,  more  tJian  a  qnartor  of  a 
century  afler  that  of  Al'tius. 

Tbo  literary  reputation  of  Eunouiius  was  eon- 
stderable,  and  the  influence  which  he  gained  for 
the  Anomoenn  opinions  by  moans  of  his  works 
waa  80  (frc-at  tluit  imperial  edicts  wcro  scvoral 
times  issued  for  the  deetniction  of  them  \Ciid. 
Theod.  xvi.  341  Tliey  consisted  of  a  conimentfiry 
on  St.  Paul's  Ejtistle  t*:"  the  Eommis,  an  apology 
for  Antimcean  dijctrinea,  forty  Epistles,  and  an 
Ecthesis  or  exposition  of  faith.  The  latter  aloiio 
of  these  is  extant,  and  nmy  be  found  in  Greek  in 
tho  annotations  of  Valcsius  to  tho  Ecclesiastical 
History  of  Socrates,  or  in  an  £n;{li&h  translation 
in  Whistou's  Eitnomiamgmus  Jiaiit'ifitit,  printiid 
in  the  year  1711.  Although  adopting  many 
Scriptural  expressions  respecting  our  Lord,  it  dis- 
tinctly  denies  that  He  partakes  in  the  Pivino 
Glory  of  tlio  Father,  and  acknowledges  His  Pre- 
bxtstencu  before  the  IncuriiatiDU  only  as  a  Being 
postoasing  the  nature  of  an  angel.  His  state- 
ments respecting  the  'Hiird  Person  in  the  Holy 
Trinity  oi-u  incunsislcnt  with  the  real  existence 
of  that  Person,  Terbally  denying  His  Divine 
>*ature,  and  inferentially  ]Il«  Personality.  This 
Ecthesis  was  presented  to  the  Emperor  Theodoeius 
by  Eunomins  at  a  synod  held  by  the  latter  at 
Constantinople  [a.d.  363],  bo  having  been  sum- 
moned to  the  council  as  the  representative  of 
the  AnoHKran  party. 

pjinomius  was  tho  first  to  discontinue  the 
practice  of  trine  immersion  in  baptism,  and  be 
furl  her  corrupted  the  rite  by  administering  it  with 
a  form  wliirh  snt  asi<le  llio  Namo  of  the  Holy 
Trinity  and  substituted  wonls  which  made  it  a 
baptism  in  the  Nome  of  the  Creator  and  into  the 
death  of  Christ,  This  change  in  the  formula  of 
baptism  Ipcing  a  very  glaring  deviation  from  tlic 
Words  of  our  Lord's  command,  was  considered  to 
invalidate  tho  baptisin  of  the  Euncmiaiu,  and 
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while  that  of  the  Ariacs  in  general  was  recognised ' 
by  the  Church,  and  converts  from  their  sects  ad- 
mitted to  connnunion  by  impcisitioD  of  hands 
only,  Eunomian  cunverta  were  ordered  to  ba 
baptized  in  tho  orthodox  manner  by  tho  Gou«ral 
Cotmcil  of  Constantinople  [•.'-an.  vii.],  which  also 
anathematized  the  heresy  in  its  first  canon.  [Socr. 
niti.  Ecel  ii.  35;  iv.  7,  13.  Sozoni.  Iliut.  Eccl. 
iv.  2(5;  vi.  26.     Philostorg.  Hiit.  Kcd.  vi.-x.] 

EU>-0MIO  -  EUPSYCHIAKS.  [Eosomio- 
Eutycuxans.] 

EUNOMIO-EUTYCHIANS.  A  sect  of  Eono- 
niiiui  heretics,  followers  of  Eutychius  of  Con* 
stautinople.  They  are  spoken  of  by  Socrates 
tho  ecclosiasticil  historian  in  association  with 
tho  soct  noticed  lu  tho  next  article,  and  what  ho 
says  of  them  se(-me  to  be  said  also  of  these. 
[Socr.  Hint.  Uccl  v.  24.1 

EUNOMlO-THEOPHROXIAyS.  A  sect  of 
Eunomirm  beri?tics,  followers  of  Thenpbroniua  of 
Cappadocii,  in  thu  end  of  the  fourth  century. 
So(M-utes  tho  ecclesiastical  historian  speaks  of 
him  as  hoing  trainod  up  under  Kunomius  in  the 
subtleties  of  logic  and  of  Aristotle's  philosophy, 
andasbcinghimselftbeauthor  of  a  book  on  melo- 
physica,  of  which  tho  title  only,  "  Concerning  the 
exercise  of  the  intellect,"  has  come  down  to  us. 
liuing  reckoned  ui  apostate  by  the  Anomocans,  he 
formed  a  sect  of  his  own,  adding  to  tho  Eunomiaa 
heresy  that  of  baptising  in  the  N'.iiuo  of  Christ 
sluDo  instead  of  in  that  of  (ho  Blessed  Ttinity. 
[Socr.  I/M.  Ei-rL  v,  24.] 

EUPHEMITKS.  A  synonym  fnr  tho  EsTHp. 
BiAsr,*  or  EucniTLS  TAugust.  ds  Uitrcs.  cap.  57]. 
Uut,  aceordiag  to  Epijihanins,  tho  Euphi-'rait<« 
wpre  he-ilhens,  wlio,  in  tho  reign  of  Constantino, 
rejected  polytheistic  worship,  and,  without  attach- 
ing  Uio]uselvcs  to  Christianity,  met  in  temples 
day  byHay  for  tlio  worshijt  of  one  Almighty  God  ; ' 
resembling  tlio  Enthusiasts  in  other  respects, 
but  differing  from  them  in  not  being  formally 
mflmbersoftheChristian  Church.  [Epljihan.  i/orr. 
Ixxx.] 

EUPHUATAS.  Tliere  is  a  common  »tat6. 
mont  in  ecclesiastical  histories  that  an  heretical 
bishop  of  Cologne  of  this  nauie  was  condemned 
by  a  Council  of  Cologne  in  tho  year  346  for 
denying  the  Divinity  of  our  Loni.  It  is,  how- 
ovor,  ostablisbetl  on  good  oviduncu  that  tlicto  waa 
no  such  council  nnr  any  such  liisliop  of  Cologne, 
though  it  has  not  been  discovered  out  of  what  cir* 
ciunstanecs  the  mistake  originally  arose.  [Mansi, 
Canril  i.  173.  Natal.  Alex.  Htet.  Eecl  ir.  278. 
Dupin,  BihHoth.  ii.  326.] 

EUPHRATES.      Aocopling   to  Origen,   th« 
founder  of  tho  Ophitis.     [Origen,  m»ir.  Ctl 
vi.  2fi.] 

EUPHKATES.  According  to  Hippolytus,  the 
founder   of  tho    Pkrat^     [Uippol.    PhUutoiiK 

EDPHE0N0MU>'8.    [EtNOKio-TuEOPnBO- 

NIANS.] 

ET'hKBl.WS.  A  name  given  first  to  tho 
Arians  from  the  violent  partizauship  slu-wn  by 
Eusebins,  Bishop  of  Kicomedia,  at  the  Council 
of  Miens,  Mid  anenrards  more  genorally  to  thu 
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Bemi-ArioDfl  of  Palcstiuo,  from  tho  Icadcrsbip  of 
EascbiuA  the  hitttoriAn,  Dishop  of  Caosama, 
[Ajuans.     Sbui-Auiams.] 

EUSTATHIANS.  A  local  name  given  to  tlio 
Euchites  from  Eustalhitu,  Bishop  of  Scbaste  in 
Anuenia,  who  was  dupo.i>L'd  by  Ibo  Coauctl  uf 
Qangra  [a.d.  3S0],  and  his  principle  coudeuincd 
in  twenty-one  cauons  of  that  council.  [Socr. 
Hitt,  EccU  il  33.J 

EUSTATUU^a  Puriiig  the  time  of  Ama 
Bscendancy  at  Antioch  [&.□.  35S]  tho  Catholioa 
were  called  hy  tho  nume  uf  Euslathlus,  the  hutt 
presiding  ortliodox  bishop  of  that  sno.  [Melc- 
TUKs  OF  Amtioch.  Sozom.  UiMi.  Eccl  iii.  20. 
Theod.  Hist.  Eccl.  u.  12.] 

EL'TICHIfiT.-R     [EnTTCHBTa.] 

EUTYCHITES.     [Euttchctjl] 

EUTYCUETJi  A  sect  of  heretics  of  this 
BArna  is  mentioned  by  Theodoret,  who  writ**, 
"From  thia  most  hitler  root"  of  Simoniaiiism 
"sprang  the  Cleobians,  Doeithsoans,  Gortbfeans, 
HoBhothaans,  AdrianisU,  EntycheUb,  and  Go- 
jiistae,"  nddiug  that  they  lasted  hut  a  short  time, 
and  were  then  consigned  to  perpetual  ohlivifiii 
[Theod.  Hixr.  fab.  L  l\  In  the  eilition  of 
Cotelerius  the  sect  is  supposed  to  be  identicnl 
with  the  Euchites;  TheoUorfl  in  oiio  plnoe  nam- 
ing together  Carpocrates,  Epiphanp-",  I'rodicufi, 
the  Cajnitcs,  the  Antitoctics,  and  the  Euchitee 
[Coteler.  in  Tliood.  Hcsr.  fab.  v.  91.  Ittigtus, 
however,  considen  thnt  they  are  the  same  oa 
the  Entychites  mentioned  by  CI(?tnent  of  A]ex- 
Midria  as  being  named  from  their  iniqiiitcinft 
practices  ]&troma{.  vii.  17,  ad  jin.] ;  and  that  they 
probably  mode  thtir  iirodij^cios  (<iTi'\/ai),  as 
did  tlie  Nicolaitanes,  part  of  their  religion. 

EUTYCHIAKS.  Eutychea  and  his  followers 
were  tho  early  Monophyeites.  Xhoy  asserted  Uuit 
from  the  union  of  the  two  Natures  in  our  Lnnl 
there  resulted  only  one  Is'uture.  lu  virtue  of 
thia  assertion  they  were  Monophysitee  when  that 
term  is  taken  in  its  wider  and  proper  eigniticn- 
tion.  But  they  went  on  to  assert  that  Lho  one 
resulting  Katuro  is  the  Divine  Nature,  the  Nti- 
taro  of  tho  Incarnate  Word.  I'his  the  lat«r 
MoDophysites,  led  by  Xeuaias  and  Fullo,  denied  ; 
and  the  term  Monophysites  is  oft«n  used  in  a 
limited  sense,  as  the  name  of  thone  who  di-fiuf-'d 
in  a  diffiirent  manner  from  the  Eutyuhians  tho 
chantcter  of  the  one  rewiUing  Nature. 

Eutychea,  a  presbyter  and  archimandrite  of 
Constantinople,  hud  exerted  hinisplf  to  the  uttor- 
miiat  in  npjxising  the  Nestorian  hereby,  and  hnd 
diatinguicihed  himself  in  thid  niiuinpr  at  tlio 
Council  of  Epheaus  [a.d.  ■ft^l].  liut  the  genuine 
deveiopraent  of  Chrietinn  doctrine  is  seldom,  if 
erer,  carrifd  on  in  a  direct  course.  It  has  al»Tra- 
tions  to  the  rif^'ht  and  then  to  lho  h-ft,  lietween 
vhich  the  truth  neverthclr',^  inak(«  its  way.  So 
EulTchea,  in  combating  Nestorian iain,  ftU  luto 
the  opposite  error.  In  lho  onnnciation  of  liis 
error  he  nsed  langnage  which  had  been  used  in  a 
Catlmlic  f>ense  both  by  earlier  and  contemporar)* 
tl»c«>]ojoan».  Dcgmalic  termB  were  not  then 
oceumtely  defined.  The  language  of  tlieology 
still  in  a  stote  of  change.  'This  was  tho  cose 
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with  the  word  ^ifr*?,  which  liad  been  not  infVn- 
quGntlyuBodtoflignify  "Persona."  Photiua noticed 
this  in  the  writings  of  I'ierius  of  Alexandria 
c.  A.D.  283,  Cod.  119].  In  this  way  iJuil  ex- 
>lain«  the  passage  of  Clement  of  Alexandria 
Strom.  viL  2,  p.  831,  Pott's  cd.] ;  ^  vlov  ^wis 
r;  Ty  pViji  va.\rnKpa.ropi  ir/KKr<x«"^""),  of  which 
Petavius  said,  "Ariaai  dogmstis  indolem  sapit" 
[&^\\'a  DefeM.  Fid.  Nic.  11.  vL  ej.  Hull  after- 
wards  saye,  "Atquo  eodem  seasu  Tocabnlum 
(^wris)  accipi  a  Gregorio  Nysseno,  ah  Epiphanio, 
adeoque  ab  ipao  Athanasio  ostendit  Poiavius  do 
Trinit.  iv.  1,  n.  2,  3"  [ibid.  IL  ix.  11].  Thia 
uncertainty  of  theological  terms,  thougli  of  con- 
siderable importance,  is  however  by  no  means 
snfFiaient  for  an  explanation  of  the  origin  of  tho 
errors  of  Eutyches. 

There  was  a  real  difference  between  tho 
theology  of  Alexandria  and  that  of  Antioch,  and 
conaequontly  an  auUigoiiiHin  between  the  schools. 
Each  held  adequately  a  portion  of  Uic  truth  con- 
cerning the  person  of  Christ,  but  failed  to  set 
forth  adequately  the  coniplcuumt  of  that  portion, 
and  was  therefore  liable  Oftch  to  its  dialinctivo 
heresy.  ''Tho  school  of  Antinch,  by  way  of 
pn-venling  au  Apollinarian  id  en  ti  ligation  of  the 
(liniio  and  the  human  in  the  vavt  of  Christ, 
diatinguiahcd  lietween  tho  two  Rsp<>ct«  as  two 
nntures,  the  school  of  Alexandria  stirteil  with 
laying  emphasis  on  tho  unity  (Ivwo-is  i/ntruo}), 
and  then  proccolcd  to  consider  what  could  be 
said  concerning  the  duality,  lioth  held  that  the 
divine  nature,  the  Logos,  had  a  eobstanlial  exist- 
ence, an  hypostasis ;  hut  whilst  the  Alexandrians 
attaohed  the  humanity  of  Christ,  iududing  tho 
sou]  and  its  powers,  to  the  divine  hyposhiKis  as 
little  more  than  a  receptive  passive  material,  the 
Aiitifieheins,  for  the  reasons  previously  men- 
ti'Micd,  strove  to  prove  that  the  hnman  factor 
also  had  a  relitivo  independence,  but  shewed 
Iherasolves  not  infrpqtiently  inclined  to  the  use 
uf  L-xpreasioivs  which  attributed  to  tho  hunmn 
aspect  an  independent  hypostasis  or  personality  " 
[Domer'a  Persfm  of  Cliriat,  II.  i.  /ifi,  Clark's  tr.]. 
Cyril  of  Alexandria,  whose  side  Eutyches  warmly 
took,  and  by  whose  wonia  he  -inent-anla  defended 
himself,  was  lliiist,  by  the  character  of  the  theo- 
Ingiral  school  to  whieli  he  belonged,  inclined  to 
use  that  language  which  set  forth  most  strongly 
tho  union  of  the  two  nnluren ;  and  his  fault, 
iWrner  rt-marks,  was  principally  that  of  too 
tonnciously  clinging  to  the  vaguonesB  of  expres- 
sion and  thought  whicli  prevnilfd  nt  an  earlier 
period,  without  its  dofecliv^uPAs  being  felt, — 
treating  it  as  though  it  were  perfect  and  satis- 
factory, and  setting  liinself  in  opponilion  to 
those  who  demanded  that  the  unify  should  be 
more  accurately  dclined,  and  the  ratiamdfi  thereof 
be  more  dietinctly  exhibited.  Eutyches,  with  a 
theological  artuiuen  far  inferior  to  Cyril's,  im- 
perfectly understood  his  leader,  exaggerated  his 
forms  of  expre-wion,  and  drew  inferences  from 
thorn  which  Cyril  would  not  have  allowed. 
About  A.D.  448,  he  taught  that  in  Cbriat  thero 
was  but  one  nature,  that  of  the  Inosrnato  Word. 
Cyril  had  expressed  himself  in  thia  ntanner,  and 


Etdychians 

had  appealed  to  the  onthdrity  of  AtlaanaauiB, 
and  had  protested  thai  lie  had  used  tho  word 
"  nature "  according  to  tho  ancient  usaj^a  to 
eignify  "peTBon,"  and  that  ho  professed  in  Christ 
two  suhstaucea,  the  divine  uud  the  htiniAn. 
Eutyches  put  forward  this  Athanasiaii  ti>nimla 
uuiv  4^1X711'  TQV  Ocou  \iyQV  CTftrapxu/ict'i)!'  \  and 
pushed  it  to  an  oxtont  which  seemed  to  anni- 
hiUto  tho  I  lumanity  of  Chriet.  Fctavius  remarks 
that  there  may  he  three  scuscs  of  this  expression, 
and  that  Sutychcs  hod  not  tho  penetratiDn  to 
discritiiinato  lietwoen  the  Boimd  and  the  uiisuiuid 
sensea  [Petaviua,  de  Itiearn.  I.  xiv.  6-8;  IV. 
vl  8]. 

It  app(>arB  that  a  representation  oa  tho  subject 
of  Eutychus'  errors  was  first  made  by  Domniis, 
Bishop  of  Antionh,  to  Flavian  of  Constantinople, 
hilt  was  little  attended  to.  In  a.d.  4i&,  £use- 
biu8,  Bishop  of  Uorylieiim,  in  l*Ur}'gia,  at  a 
synod  at  ConeUntinople,  accused  EuCychea  of 
heresy,  stating  that  private  remonstrance  had 
failed.  At  a  aocond  ^'nod  Eusohius  presented 
Ilia  articled  of  accusation,  and  Eutychcs  was 
stiuimoned.  Aft-er  rejwyiteil  citations  ho  appeared. 
[I.]  lie  professed  his  hclief  tliat  in  Christ  is  (he 
union  of  two  natnn>B.  Tliis  ia  not  to  be  under- 
stood as  an  assertion  uf  the  pro-existence  of 
Christ's  Humanity,  but  only  oa  of  our  conception 
of  the  existence  uf  Christ.  [3.]  He  professed 
the  Nicene  faith.  [3.]  Ho  confessed  that  np  to 
that  timo  he  hatl  not  5pQkon  of  (/tirist's  Human 
Nature  as  consubeUntial  wilh  ours.  [4.]  At  tho 
tiddinK  of  tho  synod  he  admitted  this  conBiih- 
stantiality,  though  ivith  hoettation  and  reluct- 
ance.' But  [0]  he  refused  to  ackiiowk-ilge  tho 
two  natures  in  Christ,  and  to  Rimthematizc  the 
conti-ary  opinion.  Upon  this  he  was  sentenced 
to  be  dcpojuwl  from  t!iQ  priesthood  and  deprived 
of  hia  abbey.  Ho  afterwards  asserted  tlmt  he 
had  appealed  to  Homo,  Alexandria,  and  Jem- 
BaleiQ,  but  it  does  not  appear  that  a  formal 
appeal  was  made. 

Eatyches  then  sought  the  advocacy  of  Peter 
Cbrysoloipis,  Bishop  of  Ravenna,  with  Pope  Loo, 
which  Chrysologus  refused,  advisinj^  him  to  sub- 
mit liiiuself  to  Leo's  judgment  Both  Eutychts 
and  l-'kviiin  appealed  by  letter  to  Homo,  and  the 
former,  through  the  favour  of  the  euimch  Cliry- 
saphius,  induced  the  Kinpcror  Theodosius  to 
recommend  his  cause  to  Leo,  and  to  procure  the 
convocation  of  another  council,  at  which  tho  acts 
of  the  former  council  won?  examiniKl,  and  tho 
question  of  Eutychcs'  alleged  appeal  considered. 
The  result  of  this  was  that  I)io:3coiti8  of  Alex- 
andria, a  personal  enemy  of  Flavi-in,  and  Chry- 
Euphius,  who  favoured  Eutychcs,  peivuailed  the 
Emperor  to  convene  a  genend  council,  as  if  to 
free  tho  Church  from  Is'estorianism.  I^o  thought 
the  proposed  council  unnecessary,  and  if  it  met 
at  all,  it  ought  to  meet  in  ItaJy.  But  he  at 
length  consented,  and  appointed  liis  legates  for 
the  councU,  and  ^v^ote  hia  celebrated  letter  to 
Flavian,  dccloring  the  doctrine  of  the  Church  on 
tlia  mystery   of  the  Incarn,ttion.      Tho  council 

'  ETBgrina  states  tlut  lie  denied  this  fourtli  point 
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met  at  Ephc^us  in  Augu&t,  a.d.  419.  It  had 
been  unfairly  packed,  and  ite  procetdings  were 
conducleil  with  such  violent  outrage  tliat  it  come 
to  bo  cailod  the  "  liobber-eynod"  of  Ephcsus. 
The  £3n[>eror  had  nwtigned  to  Dioaconis  the  pre- 
sidency of  the  synod.  Its  whole  power  was  in 
liis  hands,  and  ho  extorted  from  tho  bishops  tho 
condemnation  and  deposition  of  Flavian  and  Euse- 
bius.  Flavian  hxlged  liis  appetd  lu  Itunie  in  the 
hands  of  Leo's  l^ptee.  He  died  shortly  after- 
wards, in  cons6(inence  of  the  violence  he  had 
suffered  in  the  synod. 

In  the  same  year  a  synod  at  Home  under  Leo 
declared  the  acts  of  the  Latrocinium  invalid,  and 
two  otlicr  synods  consulted  upon  the  assembling 
a  general  council.  In  the  n<>xt  year  [a.d.  451]  a 
'synod  was  idso  held  at  Xfilan  against  tho  Epbs- 
sino  os&embly.  Leo  oxpretised  his  wish  that  a 
general  council  should  meet  in  Italy,  and  Volen- 
tiiiian  IIL  joined  in  the  request  But  Theo- 
dosius,  who  had  continued  the  Epheeino  acts, 
atlbered  to  them  till  his  death.  In  tho  year  450, 
Marcian  oscondcd  the  Uiroue,  and  a  synod  was 
hiild  at  Constantinople  by  Anatoliut;,  altlmugh 
he  had  been  created  patriarch  through  tho  influ- 
ence of  DioscoruB,  in  which  Leo's  letter  to 
Flavian  was  suhecribed,  and  both  Nostorius  and 
Eutyches  were  eondemnexi.  Leo  now  thought  a 
general  council  unncceBsary,  but  Marcian  had 
already  summoned  it.  It  met  at  Chalcedon  in 
October,  A.n.  4.'>1,  and  determined  the  Catholic 
faith,  and  fixed  tho  most  suitable  terms  for  its 
enunciation.  The  profcJision  of  faith  it  ia  un- 
necessary to  give  at  length.  It  deacribea  Christi 
True  Gud  and  True  Man,  consubstoutial  with 
the  Father  according  to  tho  Divinity,  with  us 
according  to  tho  Humanity,  One  and  tho  Same 
Christ,  Son,  Lord,  and  Only-begotten :  Iv  £uo 
^vatcrw  axrvyyyriii'i^  dr/Kirrus,  ti£cai/Mroi;,  d)[^«>pi<r- 
TWT  yvdipifd/ifi-Qi'.  The  Greek  text  in  tho  com- 
mon editions  of  the  councils  has  the  prepoeition 
in  this  ({notatjon,  itc.  At  first  it  was  so  pro- 
powd.  The  inrtuence  of  Leo's  legates  prevailed, 
and  iV  was  inserted,  as  Evogrius  gives  it  [Evagr. 
Uiit,  JCeri.  a.  4].  Ronth  has  accordingly  ad- 
mitted h  in  liis  text  [Routb's  Otmtc  IL  436, 
47.'),  n.]. 

Eutyche^,  who  had  been  already  banished  by 
tho  Eiupm-or,  was  condemned.  Diosworus  was 
citndenmed,  deposed,  and  banished.  Of  the  last 
days  of  Eutychea  nothing  is  known. 

The  salutary  effecte  of  a  couucil  ore  to  be 
hxtkeil  for  in  the  whole  course  of  anl)«equent 
Churoh  history  :  the  council  is  nob  to  be  judged 
by  disturbances  which  may  immodiately  follow 
its  decisions.  The  direction  given  to  the  stream 
is  to  be  reganlcd,  not  the  eddying  of  tho  waters 
ab  the  lime  of  budding  the  breUcwater.  And 
they  who  regard  the  detinition  of  Chalcodon  as 
the  great  giitdc  in  the  dnr-trino  of  the  Incarna- 
tion need  not  bo  disconcerted  at  tho  tumults 
which  followed,  much  as  they  ore  to  be  lamented. 
Updn  the  death  tif  Afartnan,  Proterius,  the 
cessdr  of  Di'jsconis  in  the  see  of  Alexandria, 
mnnlerod  in  a  rising  of  the  people.  Timotl 
^unu^  a  Eutycliian,  was  placed  in  lus 


AA«r  his  death  there  was  a  formal  schism,  Peter 
Hongiu  bein^  chosen  by  the  Eutychians  in 
opposition  to  Timothcus.  Mongus  vrus  banished 
by  the  Kmpeior  Zeno,  but  roBtored  to  the  see, 
and  Talaia,  the  SDOcessor  of  Timotheua,  displaced. 
Meuiwhile  in  Syria,  Barsamas,  an  abbot  who  had 
aseisted  Dioeconu  at  the  Latrociuium,  spread 
widely  the  doctrines  of  Eutyched.  But  his  fol- 
lowers, about  A.D.  4  GO,  received  from  X^inaiaa, 
Jlishop  of  llicrapolis,  and  Peter  Fiillo,  a  moditi- 
eation  of  the  Moiiuphyiuto  tc-iiot, 

Eutychcs  taught  that  tho  one  Natore  of  onr 
Ijord,  which  is  Sk  Svo  ^wrcwv,  is  tho  nature  of  the 
Incaniate  Word.  From  this  it  appears  to  follow 
of  necessity  that  the  Human  Nature  is  ahsoihed 
in  the  Dirine ;  and  in  this  M'sy  the  doctrine  of 
£utych08  is  comiuoaly  stated.  But  Kutyches  ex- 
pressly repudiated  tha  notion  of  a  trajismutation 
of  the  human  element,  as  also  tho  doctriuo  of  its 
absorption,  which  Theodoret  tried  to  fasten  on 
him.  How  ho  explained  the  transition  from 
duality  to  unity  it  is  not  cn^y  to  discover.  "  Uis 
idea  must  liavo  been,"  Durncr  writos,  "  that  tho 
effect  of  the  Unio  was  nut  merely  an  exaltalimi 
'jt  gloriilcstioii,  but  an  ennobling  transmutation 
of  buniaaily  [Dyraor's  Perton  of  Chrhl,  II.  i.  pp. 
SI.  82}  Xenaias  and  Fnlio  rejected  both  tlie 
definition  of  Cbolcedon  and  the  doctrine  of 
Eutychcs.  Tlicy  a&scrtod  the  oneness  of  Christ's 
Kftture,  but  heUl  at  the  same  time  that  this  one 
nature  T\-a8  twofold.  Eutychioitism,  as  distin- 
^sbed  from  Monophysitism,  thus  soon  dis- 
appeared, and  in  the  latter  <Ioctrine  is  seen  some- 
thing of  a  less  departure  from  Uic  faith  rm-ardin^j 
the  Terity  of  our  Lord's  Human  N'aturc,     [JMoso- 

PnTStTEtl.] 

EVA^'GELICAL  ASSOCUTION.  An 
American  sect  founded  in  the  bc(^nniiig  of  tlie 
presunt  ccntur)'  by  a  German  LuUicmii  of  Penn- 
sylvania, named  Jacob  Alhrcclit,  and  heuce  also 
going  by  the  name  of  tho  Albrecht  Brethren.  They 
were  or^gAnixed  into  a  kind  of  Episcopal  form  by 
him  in  the  year  180.1,  Albrecht  going  tlirough  a 
form  of  ordination  at  tho  hands  of  tho  other 
shers  of  the  sect,  by  which  ho  was  mado  the 
jg  elder,  an  officer  intended  to  be  an-ilo- 
to  the  priieitive  bishop.  For  many  yean 
I  sect  was  couBnel  exclusively  to  tiennan  im- 
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migrants,  and  their  services  were  all  carried  on  in. 
tho  German  language ;  bnt  recently  they  have 
begun  to  use  Engliali  in  a  large  proportion  of 
their  places  of  worship.  Tho  priiidplcs  of  the 
sect  are  those  of  the  Methodists,  except  that  they 
more  or  lues  deny  tho  doctrine  of  original  sin. 
Their  80-r/ill(*d  bishops  are  elected  every  four 
years,  and  they  have  under  them  the  onlinary 
organiMtion  of  Methodist  communities.  In  1871 
the  sect  was  fi;ml  to  number  fiO.'ill  members. 

EVANGELIC.il  LUTHKUANS.  [United 
Evangelical  CnuRon.) 

EVANGELICAL  UNION.     [MoRisosriANS.] 

EVANGELICALS.  A  name  assumed  by  the 
modem  "  Low  Chureh'*  party  in  the  Church  of 
England  in  the  early  part  of  the  nineteenth  can* 
tury.  It  is  oquivulent  to  that  of  GoaPHiXEBS, 
vliich  was  aasumed  by  their  predecessors  at  the 
time  of  the  Keformalion,  and  is  much  to  be 
deprecated  for  tho  arrogance  of  tho  assumption 
which  it  expresses,  that  thoy  are  tho  only  faithful 
preachers  of  tho  Gosjuil  in  the  Church  of  En^j- 
la:id.     [Low  CnrnoDMRV.] 

EXCALCEATL  a  Buporatitious  sect  is  men- 
tioned under  this  name  by  the  ancient  hcresiolo- 
gisls,  whu  thought  it  a  duty  of  religion  to  walk 
barefoot,  pleading  in  support  of  their  notion  tho 
command  given  to  Moses  and  Joshua  and  the 
example  of  Isaiuli  [PhilosL  dc  Utsr.  Ixxxi  ;  Aug. 
rfa  Hcsr.  lx\*iii.]  They  are  called  Gymnojiodm 
by  tho  author  of  PnedetitiHatwt.     [^Pratl.  Ixviii.] 

EXOTIAN.S.  A  name  given  to  tho  Arians 
of  Constantinople  when  tliey  were  deprived  of 
their  churches  by  Theodostus  the  Grcot,  and 
coinpelled  to  carry  on  their  seni'ices — e^&i  t^s 
iroAcws^beyoad  the  walls  of  the  city  [Socr. 
Hist.  Eccl.  V.  7].  The  namo  occurs  in  the 
chronicle  of  Alexandria,  and  in  a  decree  of  Jus- 
tiniau  by  which  ho  gives  all  tho  churches  of  tho 
heretics  to  the  orthodox  except  those  of  the 
Exoliaua.  Tho  name  was  probably  limited  to 
the  EusoMUN.s. 

EXUCONTir,  A  name  given  to  tho  Arians 
at  Autioch  to  express  their  distinctive  tenet  that 
tho  iSon  of  God,  although  eiititlod  to  divine 
rank,  was  a  created  Being,  brought  forth  from 
nou-vxistenco^-t^  ovk  oitwv,  and  not  eternally 
existing.     [Socr.  UUt.  SccL  ii  45.] 


TALRE  APOSTLES.  By  this  tcim  wo  are 
no  doubt  rcfened  in  the  first  place,  and  moat 
properly,  to  apostolic  times.  But  inasmuch  as 
the  Tecpplion  of  apcetolio  dottrine  entere  into  all 
Chuicli  comnjuiiion,  and  as  apostolic  povvera  for 
tho  ordinary  govenimeut  of  the  Church  are  vested 
in  the  episco]mte,  there  is  a  proper  sense,  although 
it  may  be  &  lowtM  Bsnae,  in  which  tho  term 
belongs  to  nil  agoa. 

In  tho  first  plaiCO,  then,  regarding  apostolic 
limes,  St.  Paiil  denotincea  iw  false  aposUea  the 
leatlera  of  the  party  which  tried  to  supplant  him 
io  tho  Chyrch  of  Corinth  [2  Cor.  xi.  13].  It 
was  evidt^ntly  the  Judaizing  party  which  there, 
as  in  other  churches,  upposud  hira.  If  not  ac- 
tually suhdivided,  this  party  M-aa  yet  at  variance 
Trithin  itself  as  to  the  name  its  memhers  shouM 
adopt  One  said  "  I  am  of  Apollos,"  nnothpr 
**I  of  Cephas;"  and  the  extreme  section  wished 
to  take  the  name  of  Chriatian  as  if  by  an  exehisivo 
title  [conip.  1  Cor.  I  12  and  2  Cor.  x.  71.  This 
gives  emphasis  and  full  meaning  to  tho  term 
T^tviavStrroXot^  auil  to  tho  ironical  designation 
ot  hrtpXiap  uro'trroAot.  Tlio  abscnca  of  allasiona 
to  ioUe  doctrine,  and  tho  doscriptiDii  of  tho  way 
ia  which  these  men  lorded  it  over  God's  hcrita^ 
[2  Cor.  li.  20],  lead  to  the  conclusion  that  they 
wen  men  who  sought  their  own  iiiUstests  in 
fomenting  the  difierences  between  the  Jewish 
and  the  Irontile  Christians.  So  Tertullian  re- 
marks, "  Conversalionis  non  prcdicatinnis  adul- 
tcratffircostaxBt:  adeodedisciplinanondedivini- 
tflto  disBJdebatur"  [TortuU.  a-lv.  Marc,  v.  12]. 
These  false  apostles  put  forward  soma  specinl 
claim  to  be  apoetlcs  of  Chrii^t  [from  I  Cor.  ix.  1 
it  may  perhaps  bo  inferred  that  they  had  seen, 
and  sii  prrtcntled  to  be  witneAses  of,  Christ];  they 
commended  themselves,  they  M-ere  intruder*  into 
another  man's  line,  of  things  made  ready  to  their 
hands.  They  assumed  an  office  to  which  they 
Bod  no  missioiL 

In  another  cam  the  teaching  of  antichristian 
doctrine  is  insisted  on,  while  we  arc  left  to  form 
from  histoTy  our  judgment  as  to  Oiu  assumption 
of  apostolic  powers.  *'  Many  false  propheti," 
trritM  St.  John,  "  are  pone  out  into  the  world  " 
[1  JuUn  iv.  1].  Those  of  them  who  set  up  altar 
o^'ubist  iltMr,  and  claimed  tho  oWilienro  of  their 
foUowera,  would  be  raiaed  thereby  above  the 
^neral  rank  of  false  teachers  into  the  grade  of 
fdliie  apoetlea.  The  false  doctrine  appears  to  be 
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that  of  the  Boortjb,  which  was  common  to 
Gnostic  sects.  It  was  not  denied  that  Ji 
Christ  was  come,  but  llmt  Ho  was  come  in  th»1 
flesh.  Where  the  Gnostics  formed  sects,  Iheifl 
leaders  were  fidse  apostles. 

A  diTeit^nt  class  of  heretics  is  referred  to  tn 
1  John  ii.  22,  thoea  namely  who  separate  Jesns 
from  the  Christ.  Ita  teachers  are  called  antichristSi 
a  designation  given  also  to  tlie  heretics  name 
in  tho  fonncr  pusaago. 

Diotre]}he8  is  clearly  a  falso  apostle,  coni- 
pamble  to  thoeo  of  Coriuth,  loving  to  have  the 
pre-emineuoe,  resisting  St.  John,  excommunicating 
by  his  own  authority.  Hymunicua  resembles  tlta 
false  prophets  named  by  St.  John,  the  denial  of 
the  resurrection  following  from  Docetic  doctrine, 
but  whether  ho  was  in  any  degree  a  usurper  of 
apustolic  power  is  nnt  known. 

No  true  Episcopalian  will  deny  that  we  may 
rightly  p.is8  from  the  powers  of  tho  apostles  to 
tho  powers  of  their  successors,  and  that  in  what 
degree  the  oi>isco[.<ole  is  tho  successor  of  tho 
apostolato  in  the  same  degree  those  who  form 
s*'jv(irate  communions  in  opposition  to  rightful 
bishops  nro  falso  apostles.  In  the  leaders  of 
schisms  then  we  have  a  line  of  successors  of  the 
vtrtpkt'av  airJoToXot,  and  the  characteristics  of 
pretending  exclusively  to  be  Christ's,  of  self-com- 
mendation, as  well  as  tho  c.-&<p-ntiiil,  the  usurpo* 
tion  of  authority,  ai-e  scirn  in  them  but  too  olMlriy. 

If  then  wo  tjik»  into  consideration  tho  other 
terms  connected  with  the  prt'sent  siiViject,  namely 
false  Christs  and  folso  pitjphets,  we  have  outndt 
of  the  Church  false  Messiahs  and  their  attending 
]irophcts,  such  as  Barcochab  and  his  prophet 
Akiba;  within  the  Church  prophets  or  teacher* 
of  Christ,  but  of  Christ  wrongly  set  forth,  snch 
as  the  teachers  of  Doeetism  ;  of  whom  those  that 
a^umo  apostolic  nulhnrity,  and  make  them- 
selves rulers  iu  the  Church,  are  false  apostles. 
All  these,  it  is  evident,  havo  their  representativee 
iu  later  times. 

Our  Lord's  ptophecy,  delivered  on  tho  Mount 
of  Olives,  includes  all  these,  and  is  not  only  a 
prophecy  of  the  Unies  imniedtiit«ly  before  the 
destruction  of  Jerusalem  and  the  Coming  of 
the  Son  of  Man.  but  a  prophecy  regarxling  the 
whole  period  of  Christianity,  the  latter  days,  the 
Hnal  dispensaliun  of  religion.  [Falsk  Cunins.] 
Between  the  destnictinn  of  Jcnisalcm  and  the 
Second  Advent  the  fulfilment  of  the  prophecy  ia 
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Tonnd  in  llio  teachers  who  mlBrepresent  the  Per- 
son oiul  Office  of  Christ.  And  tho  part  which  is 
of  iinivereal  application  is  the  veiw  [Matt,  xxiv. 
26],  ""Wherefore,  if  they  say  unto  you,  He  is  in 
the  Uesort,''  (fee.  tor  ns  the  errors  named  by  St. 
John  are  Kuflicient  exaroplt-s  {so  comprehensive 
indeed  as  to  he  nJiuost  exhnuetive)  of  Ihe  fulso 
doctrines  Kgarrfing  nnr  Lord's  nature  wliioh  have 
rent  the  Church,  so  these  words  of  Christ's 
prophecy  point  to  the  two  ^'rcat  errorg  regarding 
our  Lord'*  relation  to  the  Cbui^h  wliirh  t*:!n<i  to 
disuuion.  Both  errors  are  a  forsaking  tlie  geneml 
society  of  the  fuitliful,  one  to  seek  Christ  in  the 
sohtudcs  of  ascotic  lUK'.hision,  the  other  to  seek 
Kini  in  the  seci-et  chamhers  uf  self-constitLted 
conventiclea.  The  Church  is  warned  on  the  one 
Iiand  against  a  perverted  and  exaggerated  monas- 
ticijiin,  on  tho  other  hand  sgaiust  the  faUa  pre- 
tences of  Catlian'sm  or  INiritsiiism. 

To  this  latter  head  may  be  referred  also  the 
Bchisms  of  those  who  pret«ud  to  special  and  new 
revelations  and  diftpensations  of  Uie  f^pirit.  Tho 
error  in  these  cases  seem.<!  at  first  sight  to  be 
solely  regarding  the  Third  Person  of  the  Blessed 
Trinity.  But  it  is  remarkable  how  in  these  cases 
error  regarding  the  Second  I'ereon  is  brought  to 
light,  OS  if  it  were  really  the  fundamcnl^J  or 
original  error.  Theology  gathers  ilself  around 
the  doctrine  of  the  Tncaniation,  and  hereby  is 
fotmd  sooner  or  Inter  to  refer  itself  to  tlio  belief 
and  estimate  of  the  Son  of  God.  So  that,  if  we 
include  erroneous  representations  of  Christ  in  the 
term  False  Christ*,  it  is  hanlly  too  mneh  to  suy 
that  all  heresies  and  schisms  are  referrihle  to  tho 
false  apostles  of  false  Christs.     [HERhTiCfl.] 

F^VLSE  CilRISTS.  ^ix^i^xP"^'*'-  »■*  named 
in  our  Lonl's  prophecy,  JtatL  xxiv.  and  Mark  xiii. 
Tliej-  are  nuinifestly  those  who  deny  the  Son  uf 
Moiy  to  be  the  Christy  and  themselves  admime 
and  counterfeit  the  very  Person  of  Christ.  AVith 
them  are  nanidl  false  prophets,  and  guidi-d  by  thi ^ 
connection  the  term  false  prophets  iiiity  bo  limited 
to  those  who  proclaim  a  false  Messiah,  cither  said 
to  he  already  come  or  yet  to  come.  Tu  I  John 
iv,  1-3,  the  tenn  is  used  more  wiili'ly.  It  is  applied 
to  those  who  did  not  deny  thnt  the  Word  of  Ood 
Iiad  come  into'  tho  world,  hut  ivho  denied  that 
He  hail  come  in  the  flceh.  These  false  prophets 
ore  to  he  classed  with  the  false  apostles  uf  2  Cor. 
xL  13.     [False  AposiLEa] 

Our  Lord's  prophf-cy,  delivered  on  the  Mount 
of  Olivoa,  is  eminently  one  of  those  propheeic-s 
"  which  are  not  fulfilled  punctually  at  once,  but 
hare  springing  and  germinant  accomplishment 
throughout  many  ages;  though  the  height  or 
fulness  of  them  may  r*fer  to  some  one  age."  It 
is  possible,  indeed,  with  a  certain  degree  of  veri- 
similitude, to  distribute  tliis  prophecy  between 
the  last  great  event  to  %vhi';h  its  fulness  refers, 
and  tho  most  signal  anticipation  of  that  fuliil- 
ment, — to  say  that  in  Matt.  xxiv.  verses  1-14  are 
geucru],  pertaining  to  the  subject  at  large,  that 
vwspa  IT). 33  belong  spRc.ifically  to  the  destruction 
of  Jerusalem,  and  vci-ses  23-31  to  the  socond 
coming  of  Chnet.*     But,  reganling  the  middle 

*  C1ii7«Mtou)  makes  tbe  word  k^w  of  vcr.  29  connect 
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portion  of  these  three,  although  it  is  expressed, 
for  the  guidance  of  the  disciples,  Lti  terms  belong* 
ing  to  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  yet  tbo  user* 
tiun  [rer.  21]  of  tho  extremity  of  tribulation  can 
only  refer  to  tbu  trihidaliou  uf  the  last  days,  and 
leat-ls  to  the  conchision  that  before  Christ's 
Socond  Coming  tliero  will  hu  an  abonunatlon  of 
desolation  standing  where  it  ought  not,  which 
will  constrain  the  faithful  to  floe  from  the 
Holy  City  to  tlie  mountains.^  Tliere  seems, 
again,  to  be  no  good  reason  why  the  second  cap- 
ture of  Jerusalem,  and  the  false  Messiah  Bar- 
cochah  should  not  be  accepted  as  another  partial 
accomplirthmert  of  tho  prophecy ;  not  why  the 
many  Antichrists  [1  John  ii.  18]  who,  thongh 
they  may  not  have  nssunicd  aud  counterfeited 
the  very  person  of  Christ,  ye,t  cliallenged  and 
pretended  His  authority  and  pre-eminence,  should 
not  8h<o  be  included  in  its  scope.  It  is  heller 
to  consider  onr  Loi-d's  prophecy  as  one  and 
entire,  willjout  altempliug  to  refer  ono  portion 
t(i  one  time  and  another  portion  to  another  time, 
to  6.i.y  that  it  is  a  prophecy  of  the  last  days,  with 
earlier  aud  therL-fure  partial  accomplishmeuts. 
The  disciples  who  inquired  "  What  shall  bo  the 
sign  of  Thy  coming,  and  of  tho  end  of  the  worldl" 
and  connected  thoso  last  things  wilh  tho  destruc- 
tion of  the  Holy  City,  appixiathcd  in  tia-ir  ignor- 
ance to  tho  knowle<ige nf  God,  nith  whnm  there  is 
no  time  [WUliams'  IMy  V,'c<h^  p.  245,  ed.  187U1. 
In  this  view  of  tho  prophecy  are  also  to  be  ad- 
mitted, for  the  perpetual  iustructiuu  of  the  Church, 
the  pregnaut  lessons  to  be  drawn  from  the  2Glh 
verso.  There  have  been  fww  ages  of  the  Church  in 
which  false  prophets  and  false  apostles  have  not 
Iwdo  men  leave  tho  tmo  society  of  God's  House 
to  seek  Christ  either  in  the  deserts  of  ascetic 
sechision  or  in  the  secret  chambers  of  self- 
righteous  cimvenlicles.  We  shall  thus  be  relieved 
also  from  the  necessity  which  many  commenta- 
tors have  felt  themselves  to  He  under,  the  neces- 
sity of  liiidiug  false  Christs,  in  thn  strictest  sense 
of  the  term,  nt  tho  time  of  the  destruction  of 
Jerusalem:  for  we  shall  have  to  seek  oidy  a 
partial  accomplishment  nf  Ihn  prophecy.  A  false 
Christ,  to  that  generation,  could  he  only  ono 
who  threw  himuelf  upon  the  Messianic  hope  of 
his  nation,  and  pretended  to  meet  it  In  later 
times,  and  in  the  Christiuu  Church,  a  false  Christ 
might  bo  one  who  based  his  pretensions  on 
Gnostic  theories,  as  is  recognised  by  Hegesippus 
[Euseb.  UUi.  JCcci.  iv.  22] ;  hut  such  men  were 
not  Jews  speaking  to  Jews.  Simon  Magns  little 
answers  to  our  conception  of  a  falsa  Christ  ap- 
pealing to  the  national  hojw  of  a  Messiah.  Dosi- 
thcus,  it  may  be,  ma<le  some  attempt  to  euliat 
that  hope  on  his  side ;  still,  the  foundation  of 

tlie  subject  of  that  vcrw  iipmrdlntrl.v  «ith  tli«  preceding 
Bulij^rt,  so  thfit  th«  tribnlation  mwkcn  of  i»  Oiu  Iribwla- 
tion  ofthetimp  of  Antichrist  named  in  vcr.  2<  ;  and  the 
wordrrfrcof  vcr.  23  an  iniVfiiiito  tt>nn,-at  some  Utrr 
tinii*-     [ffom.  ill  Jfa«.  Ixivi.  vol.  it  p.  388  of  FicM'ii 

»  h  tliis  to  he  interprrtcd,  from  tJist  which  ought  to 
Ins  the  centre  of  unity,  but  wfaicli  Christ  has  foraaken 
(ittTafiaintiK^  ivTtv$fv),  to  what  iippcars  to  be  the  out* 
skirta,  but  whet*  Christ  really  ist 
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luB  claim  was  tko  eamo  as  that  of  Simoa's.  Nor 
does  any  I'also  Messiali  appear  in  history  before 
ikrcochab.  Palse  prophets  tliere  wpre  who  pro- 
mised a  miraculous  interference  of  God  on  behalf 
of  the  Jews,  and  it  ia  probable  tlicy  based  tliia 
promi«o  on  the  promise  of  the  Messiah.  Mnny 
were  mere  impostor?,  subomoJ,  Jost^phus  eays,  by 
the  tymunical  IwidiTB  to  prevent  Ibo  people  from 
deserting  to  the  Komans  [JoRpph.  Bdi.  Jud.  VI. 
V.  2j  ;  oth<?iB  appear  to  have  bi;eii  genuine  fiina- 
lica,  and  to  have  added  the  elements  ol  fanatieism. 
to  the  party  of  iiifinrgent  Giililawina  formed  by 
Theiidaa  [Jcseph.  Aniiq.  XX.  v.  1;  cf.  Bell.  Jud. 
VII.  xL  I,  Aii{iq.  XX.  vii.  C]. 

Harcnckab  is  known  in  hifitorr  as  the  first  false 
Messiah.  He  appeared  when  Hadrian's  edict  for- 
bidding cireumciaion  [JuUArsMj  had  threatened  to 
extfriiihrnto  Judoiem,  and  the  additional  insult  of 
iiitendinK  to  swttlu  a  fiomuii  colony  at  JeniMlcm, 
and  to  build  a  heftlhen  temple  on  the  site  of  the 
Koly  of  Holies,  had  driven  ttie  Jews  to  a  mnd  des- 
pair. His  name  (whether  real  or  assumed  is  not 
certainly  knoxrn)  was  hold  to  identify  liiin  with 
the  »lar  of  Balaam's  pniphocy.  He  professed  to 
exhibit  signs  and  wonders.  The  most  celebrated 
L'abbi  of  the  time,  Akibo,  was  bis  adherent  and 
standard -ben,  re  r.  The  advantagwi  he  gained  over 
the  Komans,  and  the  lime  he  is  said  to  have 
held  Jerusah-ni,  sbcw  the  extent  to  which  Ins  im- 
TMwtnre  prevailed.  After  him,  a  long  list  of  false 
Mcssialis  and  false  propbeta  might  bo  produced. 
The  chief  in  the  lisl  are — MofV«,  in  Crete,  in  the 
fifth  centunp"  [Sorr.  //iV/.  Kfcl.  rii,  38],  the  failuTft 
of  whose  pretensions  led  to  the  conversion  of 
many  Jews  to  Christianity;  Julian,  in  Palestine, 
about  A.O.  5S0,  whoso  followers  were  dispersed, 
and  ho  himself  t^kcn  by  the  troops  of  Justinian 
[Basuage,  Nist.  of  Jcwn,  VI.  xxi.  D]  ;  Sflrfnus, 
in  Spoin,  about  A.D.  714,  who  professed  that  he 
wonld  lead  the  Jews  to  Palestine  [>rarea,  Hisf. 
dc  Bmrv.  ii.  2  ;  i'inn,  Sfpkardim,  p,  139];  in  the 
twelfth  century,  no  fewer  tlian  seven  or  eight  in 
Fmnce,  Spain,  and  Persia  [Basnage,  Hist.  vii.  9] ; 
Sabfmlai  Lfci,  a  native  of  Aleppo  or  Rmyma, 
about  the  year  1GG6,  who  was  proclaimed  in 
Jenifuilem  [Milman,  ///«/.  of  Jetiyg,  xxvii.]. 

Kut  these  instances,  interesting  as  they  are  to  a 
historian  of  the  Jews,  wjircely  belnng  to  our  pre- 
sent subject.  For  our  Ixird's  prophecy,  which  is 
our  guide,  considers  the  false  Christsas  connected 
with  and  bearing  on  the  Christian  Church.  In 
tho  case  of  Barcocbib  that  eonneetion  and  bear- 
ing is  most  cloee.  He  appeared  when  the  last 
barrier  of  Judaism  wa*  about  to  \yo.  llirown  down, 
ami  the  Une  of  bishops  of  tho  circnmrision  about 
to  cease.  His  ineurrection  led  to  the  capture  of 
tho  city  and  to  it*  rebuilding  under  ita  new 
name,  which  determined  the  Church  of  Jeru- 
salem to  embrace  Catholicity.  It  wa^  meet  that 
the  faith  of  the  Jewish  ClinsLtans  at  such  a 
time  ahoulrl  bo  trie«i ;  but  tho  conduct  of  tho 
later  impostor?  can  hare  no  such  hearing  on 
Christianity.  1 

'  Th»  ripiiittmH  of  mixWn  Jews  rfgirdlnfi  the  roming 
oT  thu  Mcuiali  may  b«  seen  in  Allan's  ilaiem-  Jtutaurm, 
chap.  XT, 


To  relum,  then,  to  the  early  Clmstian  Chuwh. 
It  has  been  already  noticed,  thut  Uegeaippua 
finda  a  fulBlment  of  our  Lord's  prophecy  in  the 
various  teachers  who  **  divided  the  unity  of  tha 
Church  by  the  introdnotion  of  corrupt  dootrineff] 
against  God  and  against  His  Christ."  Hegesip-' 
pus  spcciHes  scveml  Gnostic  sects.  The  Gnoinie 
herefiies,  however,  did  not  folliiw  tho  example  of 
Bosithcos,  and  set  U])  falao  Chrtsts  in  the  strict 
seusti  of  the  term,  i.e.  men  denying  altogether 
that  Jesus  18  the  Christy  and  theuadvca  assumiBg 
the  person  of  Christ  j  they  wero  antit^hristian,  as 
deny  ing,  in  one  form  or  another,  the  true  nature  of 
ChrteL  'I'liey  were,  f  jrexamplc,  in  general Doceta; 
not  denying  that  Christ  was  come  in  some  way 
oi  other,  but  denying'  that  Hu  was  truly  come  in 
the  flesh  J 1  John  iv.  2].  Acconling  to  tho  di»- 
tioction  drawn  between  false  prophets  and  falsa 
opostles,  these  Gnostic  heresies,  and  all  hereiicat 
teaching  regarding  tlio  person  of  Christ,  must  be 
cunsidered  as  Uie  work  of  false  apostles.  There 
have  appeared,  indcc»I,  in  the  Chinx-h  from  time 
to  time,  impostors,  fanaties,  or  niadmr'H  (and 
these  thn*c  classes  blend  together  in  a  wonderfid* 
manner),  wlio  have  proclaimed  themselves  "tlte 
Christ;"  but  they  have  bocn  for  the  moat  part 
obsuiiro  adventurp.rs,  and  certainly  have  not 
founded  sects  of  note,  or  left  any  mark  upon  the 
Church.  The  trial  of  false  doctrine,  which  ha» 
sifted  and  winnowed  tho  faith  of  the  Chnrcb, 
has  been  heresy  n'giinling  the  Person  of  our 
Lord,  and  then  the  claim  of  a  new  and  special 
diB|>en8.ilion  of  tho  Spirit 

Still,  tho  pretcnsioriB  io  be  the  Christ  an 
interesting,  as  illustrating  tho  state  of  that  port 
of  tho  Churcli  in  wliich  they  occur.  Evoiy 
lunatic  asylum  has  an  inmate  chilling  himself 
Christ;  and  not  a  few  of  these  have  cnnninff' 
enough  to  play  (lie  part,  and  gather  followers,  if 
there  bo  fan.iticism  enough  in  the  Church.  Tlius, 
in  the  j-car  591,  at  Gabalum,  in  Aquitania  ]'rim;i 
(now  Javols],  "  an  immense  multitude  of  people 
was  scducwl "  by  such  an  impostor,  and  those 
*'  not  only  rustics,  but  also  priest*  of  the  Church" 
[Grcgor.  Turon.  Bief.  x.  25  ;  ix.  6].  In  1663 
Simon  Morinus  waa  burnt  alive  at  Paris,  for 
taking  the  title  of  the  Son  of  God  [Hayle's  Did, 
art.  jVon'nwff]. 

These  are  only  very  partial  ontbunrtji  of  fana- 
tieiuui,  uitd  it  may  be  concluded  that  not  until 
the  near  approach  of  the  Second  Coming  of  our 
Lord  will  tiiero  appear  a  false  Christ  who  shall 
deceive  many,  so  as  to  seduce,  if  it  were  pos- 
sible, even  the  elect    [Dicr.  o/Thboioot,  Anti- 

CURIST.l 

FAMILISTS.  A  section  of  Ihe  Anabaptists, 
which  was  known  also  by  Ihe  name  of  "  Tho 
Family  of  l-ove."  Some  of  them  emigrating  to 
England,  won  over  many  disciples  from  among 
tho  Puritans,  and  thus  a  sejiaruto  sect  was  organ- 
ized,  which  attraefwl  much  attention  daring  the 
reigns  of  Queen  Elizabeth  and  James  L,  bat  w«a 
assimilated  to  other  sccte  during  the  time  of  tho 
Great  Rebellion. 

Tlie  Familists  arc  traccil  up  m  tho  first  instonco 
to  a  Dutch  Anabaptist  named  David  Juris,  or 
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Geofgfs  who  was  bom  at  Delft  in  the  year  1501, 
and  died  at  Basle,  unJer  the  assumed  name  of 
Johu  Ton  Brug^iCe,  in  1556.     He  was  a  man  of 
uu  education,  but  had  tmvoUed  in  Franco  aud 
iglan<l,  and  having  obstructed  a  procasaion  in 
the  former  country,  waa  puniahed  by  flogging, 
iiiiprisonmont,  and   the   boring   of  his   tongue. 
About  the  ye&T  1535,  he  separated   from   the 
AnabaptiBte^  and  formed  a  socl  uf  his  own,  pix>- 
<isg  to  have  visions  and  revelations  by  which 
Khe  yas  guided,  and  eonio  af  which  ho  printed  in 
[lis  "  V;\>nder  Bouk  "  in  15i2.     But  after  having 
laecn  hia  own  mother  hckcadcd  at  Delft  in  1537 
[for  her  opinions  a«  one  of  hi^  foUowera,  together 
lirtth  tho  pctiwcutiun,  eonitilimea  to  a  nmilar  end, 
[of  others  among  his  adherents,  he  finally  settled 
[down  into  the  sofe  roH  of  a  rich  citizen  of  Bode, 
[Vhcre  he  lived  under  his  aasumud  name,  and  with 
the  appeanuice  of  Iwing  a  respct^tahlo  Cnlviniat 
[during  the  lu«t  twelve  years  of  his  lifo.     After 
''his  death  ho  was  accused  of  heresy  by  bis  son-in- 
law  (to  whom  bo  had  not  left  his  property],  and 
hid  body  having  been  tried  and  condcmneil  by 
the  Colniiist  senate  of  lUslo,  wus  publicly  burned 
^by  the  hangman.     The  accusor  alVrwards  added 
thi*  indignity  that  of  publishing  his  father-in- 
iw'a  life.      [Blesdyck,  HUt.   Dacidig  GeotyjH, 
Vipta^i/iff  of  an  Uitrrihle  Sect,  ^c  by  J.   K. 
[1679.] 

The  ]pai.lership  which  had  been  dropped  by 
Jorifi,  was  t-ikcn  up  by  Henry  Nicolas  (gKncrally 
eallwl  "  H.  X."),  an  Anabaptist  who  had  been 
nixed  up  with  the  Mtitizer  insurrection  Lu  hts 
native  city  of  AmatenLim  [Asauaptists],  and 
luvl  Bed  thence  to  Eniden  in  tho  year  1533. 
During  the  tiine  of  Joris'  wandering  life,  ho  and 
2iieolA8  hod  become  acquainted,  and  thus  the 
^naticism  of  tho  latter  became  more  fanatical. 
He  set  himself  to  oppoee  all  existing  forms  of 
religion,  and  to  cstablitih  an  entirely  new  one. 
As  the  coutempomry  writer  just  referred  to  says, 
"  Henry  gave  liims^f  to  writing  of  books,  which 
lie  put  in  print,  especially  one  among  the  rost 
which  was  t)i«  chiefs  called  '  The  Glttss  of 
Righteousness'  tho  leas  (for  ho  compiletl  two 
books  of  Uiat  title),  wherein  he  certitieth  his 
Family  of  Love,  that  thoy  must  pass  four  most 
terrible  cnstlea,  full  of  cumbentomo  enemies,  be- 
fore tfaey  come  to  tlie  house  of  love.  The  first 
is  John  Calvin,  the  second  the  Papists,  tho  third 
Martin  Luther,  the  fourth  tho  Anabnptiitts ;  and 
passing  these  dangers,  they  may  bo  of  the  Family, 
else  not"  [^Oiifj)/ni/!p(i,  ^'c]. 

Fuller  says  that  Nicolas  came  to  England  "  in 
the  latter  enii  of  the  roifjin  of  Edward  VI.,  and 
joine^l  himself  to  the  Dul-ch  congregation  in  I-on- 
don,  where  he  seduced  a  number  of  artiHcers  and 
ailly  women,  amongst  whom  two  duughtcrjt  of 
cme  Warwick,  to  whom  he  dedicated  an  epistle, 
were  his  principal  perverts."  [KuUer's  Church 
lift.  ix.  3,  $  38.]  The  statement  is  conBnned 
a  letter  of  Microniuslo  liullingi^r,  dated  May 
10th,  l.'V.'iO,  in  whirh  he  exprcjwjs  witisfaction  at 
le  arrii'al  of  John  a  Laaco  in  England,  bocauso 
is  a  matter  of  tho  first  importanco  that  tho 
''ord  of  God  sboultl  be  preached  in  London  in. 
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the  German  language,  "  to  guard  against  the 
heresies  wliiuh  ore  introduced  by  our  countr^'mon, 
there  being  Aiians,  Marcionists,  Libertines, 
Davists,  and  tha  like  uiomitrusities,  in  great  num- 
bers" [Oriff.  Lett  Park.  Soc.  il  5G0].  David- 
Uins  sre  also  nnmbet^d  among  the  "  daitmable 
sects "  which  were  then  troubhng  the  reign  of 
Edward  VL,  by  Bccon  [Honte,  ii.  379,  J'ork. 
Soc.  ed.]  ;  and  on  tho  accession  of  Queen  Elizsr 
beth,  Archbishop  Parker  writes  tlmt  •'  tho  realm 
is  full  of  Anabaptists,  Arians,  Libertines,  Fre^ 
will  Men,"  im.  [Parker's  Correap.  61]. 

The  Familiets  juoiutuined.  that  there  was  no 
true  knowledge  of  Christ  or  of  the  Scriptures 
out  of  their  community  :  that  as  Mosea  had 
taught  law.  and  Christ  ha^l  taught  faith,  so  their 
mwaion,  superior  to  both,  was  to  teach  love. 
They  professed  to  have  attai:ied  a  kind  of  deifica- 
tion by  direct  communion  with  God,  and  spoke 
of  oUiers  an  "  ungodded  "  and  "  unlllnminated  " 
men.  [Henry  Mure's  Thetii.  Workt,  171  ;  SirF. 
Knoliys  to  Lo^t  Burghley ;  Wright's  Q.  KHz. 
and  fier  Tim"^,  ii.  153.]  Every  principal  doo 
trine  of  Cbristionity  was  interpreted  oUcgorically, 
so  that  they  denied  tho  reality  of  our  I.rf)rd'B  In- 
carnation, and  of  His  fiitui-e  Advent ;  cxplnined 
away  the  resurrection  of  tho  body  and  the  general 
judgment,  and  taught  that  the  "  Ljwt  Day  "  was 
the  lime  of  the  new  diApen.-uitinn  estal)li!thed  by 
themselves,  in  which  *'  the  Service  of  Love"  liad 
become  the  climax  of  all  dispensations,  and  the 
entrance  into  the  Holy  of  Holifs.  Tliis  habit  of 
explaining  away  the  tnitlis  of  Christianity  is 
spoken  of  by  Hooker,  who  writes,  "  When  they 
of  the  Family  of  Love  have  it  once  in  their  heads 
that  Christ  doth  not  signify  any  one  j)cr8on,  but 
a  quality  whereof  many  are  partakers — that  to  bo 
raised  is  nothing  else  but  to  be  regenerated,  or 
endued  with  the  said  quality,  and  that  when 
separation  of  thciu  which  liave  it  from  them 
which  liavG  it  not  is  hca'  made,  thiy  is  judgment ; 
)iow  plainly  do  tliey  imagine  that  tho  Scrip- 
ture ever  speaketh  in  the  favour  of  that  sect* 
[Hooker's  Eccl.  Pol/t.  prof.  iiL  9].  Bishop  Ban- 
croft also  writes  of  Nicolas,  "He  tnrneth  the 
whole  doctrine  of  our  salvation  into  a  vain  mys- 
tery, and  nn  aUegrinc-al  conceit  of  his  own, 
leoving  the  Church  no  mediator  at  all  beside 
himself.  Ho  tiath  framed  a  platform  or  new 
kingilom  and  gospel  of  his  own  invention,  heal- 
ing this  title,  *£\*ange]iumTegni  I>ei.'  Into  this 
kingdom  as  vicegerents  he  haih  brought  for  our 
minii«ten)  his  '  Seniorea  BJinotje  intelligentia?, 
Patres  familinj  Christ!;'  and  for  our  archbisht^ps 
and  bishops  his  'primates,' his  'seniorespsrentos,' 
and  I  know  not  how  many  illuminated  and  dei- 
fieil  giivHrriors"  [Bancroft,  Surrfii/,  ^e.  p.  2]. 

It  is  evident  from  all  accounts  of  tho  Familists 
that  they  were  extrvme  Anlinomians.  Indeeil 
StPk'pe  mentions  two  sections  of  them,  the 
"  Family  of  tho  Mount,"  and  the  "  Family  of  tho 
EftsentialisLs,"  who  deniixl  that  there  was  such  a 
thing  as  sin  [Strypc's  Ann.  IL  i.  563,  cd.  1824], 
Immorality  was,  therefore,  very  common  among 
thorn.  William  Penn  says  of  them,  that  "  divers 
foil  into  gross  and  onormoua  practices,  pretending^ 
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ill  excuse  fhereof,  tliat  they  coulJ,  without  evil, 
cnmrait  tbo  eaine  act  wbicli  was  sin  in  anothrr  to 
do"  [Pcnu's  Jmrnal  of  Fox,  pref.  i.  7,  ed.  18iJ2]. 
Daxtp.r  speaks  of  them  as  iufidels  [Eaxtvt's  Life 
amf  Times,  i.  91] ;  and  his  sevora  condcmn.ition 
is  fully  jnstiBed  l>y  the  facta  stated  by  one  of 
(liemselvcs.  that  mniiy  nmonK  them  questioned 
whether  there  were  any  heaven  or  hell  hoyoiid 
the  pleasures  and  pains  of  the  present  life.  It 
was  thus  that  they  acquired  tho  name  of  Kpi- 
cuweans  ■vrith  eome  writers,  as  if  their  distinctivo 
tenet  liad  been  tho  lawless  saying  "Lot  us  cat 
uid  drink,  for  tomorrow  we  die." 

It  wjis  to  bo  expected  that  such  principles  aa 
these  would  attract  the  atlcutiyu  of  llic  Guvern- 
mciit,  for  in  Uioee  days  they  would  be  cousiderod 
dangermis  to  civil  order  as  well  as  to  morality 
and  religion.  We  find,  aceordinfily,  that  in  1574 
abcrt  i^harp,  reetor  of  Strethal  m  Esaei,  was 
pprohendeil  on  the  charge  of  having  formed  a 
BUjItreyation  of  these  lawless  fanatics  at  nalahara 
in  Cambridgeshire  [ibid,  656] ;  and  that  in 
lOTti  David  Thickpeiiny,  vicar  of  Brighton,  was 
brought  before  the  Privy  Council  on  a  similar 
charge  [Griudal's  Jicmfiuis,  339,  Parker  Sec.]. 
In  hoth  cases  they  denied  the  aecusation,  althouf-D 
events  pi-ovod,  at  least  in  tlio  latter  case,  that  the 
denial  invnlvetl  shameless  falsehood.  This  agrees 
with  wliat  is  stated  respectiiijj  their  princIph'S 
by  An-hhishop  .Sandys,  who  charged  them  wifh 
t(:>aching  "  that  it  is  good  Christendom  to  lie, 
swear  and  fcirswcar,  to  say  and  unsay,  to  any 
saving  such  as  be  of  the  same  Kamilr,  with 
whom  they  must  only  use  all  ydiiiuness,  and  keep 
their  mysteries  secret  from  all  olliers  to  them- 
selves" [Sandys*  Sfrm.  130,  Parker  Soc].  A 
vigorous  attempt  was  made  to  Biipprcss  Ihcm  by 
a  proclamation  issued  "af^'ainBt  the  Sectaries  of 
the  Family  of  Love"  on  Oclobor  3rd,  1080  ;  and 
this  was  followed  by  a  form  of  abjuration  issued 
by  the  Privy  Council,  in  wliich  the  members  of 
the  sect  were  requirt-d  to  abjuro  their  most  con- 
spicuous heresies  [Wilkins'  Ctjtte.il.  iv.  296,  207], 
These  measures  seem  to  have  broken  up  the  sect, 
although  somo  persons  were  found  for  half  a 
century  afterwanls  who  still  owned  to  the  name. 
Tliey  were,  however,  gradually  absorbed  into  the 
ranks  of  the  Puritans,  and  Slrype  vpritcs,  "  I  re- 
member a  gentleman,  a  great  admirer  of  tlmt  sect, 
within  less  than  twenty  years  ago,  told  me,  t}iat 
Iheni  waa  then  hut  one  of  the  Family  of  Love 
alive,  and  he  on  old  man,"  wliich  shews  that  they 
must  have  ceased  to  exist  as  u  body  about  the 
middle  of  the  seventeenth  erntury.  I^ttterly. 
Fuller  says,  thoy  were  known  by  the  name  of 
"Eanlers." 
FAMILY  OF  LOVE.  [FAiiiLim.] 
FAKNOVIANS.  The  Antitrinitfirinns  of 
Poland  and  Tranftylvanio,  who  separated  from 
tiio  Jlcforuicil  Churches  in  the  your  15tJr>,  were 
divided  into  rteveral  parties,  until  FaustuR  Socinus 
brought  them  together  into  one  sect.  Of  tbeso 
parties  the  Faniuvioiis  hold  Arion  opinions. 
B(.'ijig  able  therefore  to  render  a  certain  de^^ve 
of  woi«liip  to  our  Lonl,  a  poiut  on  which  tho 
iiocinians  laid  much  streUf  they  were  treated 
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much  more  leniently  than  the  Budmeons,  who 
were  Psilanthropists,  and  gradually  passed  into 
Sociniauism.  Their  leader  Farnoviua  died  in  the 
year  1G15.     [Sooiniass,] 

FATALISTS.       [NBCESSrTARIANS.] 

FELIX  OF  URGEL     [Adoptiokist8.] 

FEODOSIANS.     [Pohorasr.] 

FERL     [Adku>fuaqi.] 

FIFTH  MONARCHY  MEN.  A  section  of 
Puritans  whose  Millenarian  opinions  were  so 
heated  by  the  temporary  overthrow  of  the  Mon- 
archy and  the  Cliureh  during  the  Great  Rebellion 
that  they  expected  it  tn  ha  foUowwl  by  the  per- 
sonal reign  on  earth  of  Oirist  and  His  Saints. 

This  fanatical  form  of  MiUenarianism  first  be- 
gan to  mako  itsf^lf  crmspiouous  about  the  year 
1(^53,  when  a  majority  of  the  members  in  what 
is  called  the  "Little  Parliament"  set  themselves 
(under  the  leadership  of  the  regicide  Harrison)  to 
carry  out  a  great  number  of  reforms  by  way  of 
preparing  for  the  Divine  reign.  These  prepara- 
tions, however,  which  were  to  go  tlie  length  of 
destroying  cathedrals,  dissolving  the  umvcraities, 
contiscating  church  tithes,  and  enperseding  all 
other  laws  by  the  law  of  Moses,  were  interrupted 
by  Cromwell's  dissolution  of  tho  Parliament, 
But  tho  pi««chcT8  of  the  jMirty  kept  up  its  ex- 
citement and  expectation  long  after  ita  politt»tl 
hopes  had  been  thus  summarily  extinguished,  tho 
chief  of  them  being  Feako  and  Vavasour  Powell. 
The  siibetance  of  their  twiching  was  "that  Christ 
was  setting  up  a  fifth  monarchy  in  tlie  world ; 
lliat  R  spirit  r»f  prophecy  had  been  comniuniealfd 
to  the  saint?,  whereby  they  were  enabled  to  de- 
scribe future  events  ;  and  that  the  design  of 
Christ  was  to  destroy  all  antichristian  "forms,"  in- 
cluding established  churt-hes,  together  with  their 
clergy;"  and  Powell  is  said  once  to  have  broken 
out  while  preitching  into  the  ejaculation, ."  Let  ns 
go  homo  and  pray  and  say,  *  Lord,  wilt  Thou 
have  fJliver  Cromwell  to  reign  over  us,  or  Jesus 
Christ  to  reign  over  ns.' "  These  visionaries  were 
also  strong  supporters  of  tho  Dutch  War,  believing 
that  God  Imd  given  Holland  to  the  Englisb  as  a 
*'  landing-place  of  the  saints,  whence  they  should 
proceed  to  pluck  the  whore  of  Babylon  from  her 
chair,  and  to  fyjtflblish  the  kingdom  of  Christ  on 
the  Continent"  [Stoughton's  Ecri.  Hist.  ii.  65, 
72],  But  tho  strong  hand  of  Cromwell  prevented 
any  attempt  to  bring  about  the  fulfilment  of  their 
hopes,  and  after  the  arrest  of  Feako  an<l  Powell 
the  "Monarchy  Men"  eontinnwl  their  agitations 
in  a  more  private  manner. 

Tlio  disbanding  of  the  army  after  the  srlllc- 
mpjit  of  Charles  IL  on  his  throne  stimnlate*!  tho 
sect,  however,  to  a  frantic  effort  at  obtaining 
posseeainn  of  lAmdon.  A  wine-cooper,  name<l 
Venner,  had  pt^rsnaded  n  iiumluT  of  them  to 
accept  liim  for  their  leader,  promising  them  that 
they  would  be  able  to  hear  down  all  opponents, 
as  Jonathan  and  his  armour-bearer  had  Iwrne 
down  the  Philistine  garrison,  and  that  the  Lord 
would  tight  for  them.  Full  of  these  ideas  they 
issued  forth  from  their  mocU'ng-houee  in  Black- 
friara  at  miilnight  on  Sun<lay,  Januari,'  Gth,  Iftfil, 
carrying  a  banner  inscribed  with  the  words  "The 
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ixinl  Goil  Biid  GidiMin,"  mrl  marching  througli 
the  City  with  the  crj  "  l/ing  live  King  Jesus ! " 
Their  sudden  attack  over[>owered  for  t)ie  mnmenfc 
the  Cily  guard,  but  thoy  did  imt  retnnin  in  the 
t'ity,  Veiiner  niarchinp  off  his  followers  to  Cm*n 
"Wood  at  Highgnta  Thcro  they  were  attacltKil 
"by  a  regiment  of  (Jiinnls  uu  the  followitig  day, 
and  aftftr  n  dwpprata  r«iii»tdnre-.  in  whirh  many 
were  killed,  Yeiiner  and  those  who  remained  vrera 
taken  iirisoncrs,  covered  with  wounds*.  Venitur 
and  ten  others  wftre  pxr>rut*-d  for  hiph  Ireaaon  on 
.lanuary  lOth  and  21st,  and  thus  the  projected 
Fifth  Moniia-hy  canie  to  an  end.  \HccrH  Hist,  of 
ChnrU»  11.'*  Comi,  :143,  171'2.  Topys'  Diur;/,  i. 
1B7.  Sffjfe  Trifdf,  vL  10.1.  PagitV.s  llerario- 
iiraphy,  pp.  209-295,  ed.  1662,  contains  a  con- 
temjwirary  arconnt,] 

FhACIANS.     [Aiii.M'HORiaTS.] 

FLAGELLANTS,  The  aecelic  devotees  whose 
afltoonding  pmcticee  won  them  this  appellation 
appearttd  in  Italy  in  the  middle  of  the  thirteenth 
eenlurj" ;  utul  theneoforth,  nt  int^r^'als,  their 
fitftil  outbreaks  continued  to  vex  Europe  for 
above  a  hundred  and  lifty  yt'uni.  The  tc-uctf  of 
these  fiPcUriea  were  indei^d  Mni]t]i);  their  crerd 
being  ihe  seourgo,  their  ritual  Hiigt-llaliifn.  In  its 
first  prf!«enlatinn,  thifl  aingular  fanaticinm  w«nia 
simply  to  have  b^>eu  a  paro.xy5m  of  devotional 
hvAteria,  undirecleci  by  any  mtinnal  hope  or  fear, 
without  aim,  method,  or  ionmda,  and  one  which 
0  unique  combination  of  time  and  circunisUinco 
niono  made  powibleL  Though  public  rolle-otivc 
penance  wbb  kr^own  perhaps  fifty  yetira  before, 
the  date  of  this  luoveiueiit  is  not  earlier  than 
A.O.  12'J0,  which  year,  marking  aa  it  does,  nearly 
the  central  point  of  the  thirteenth,  centurj*,  was 
perhaps  thut  moment  of  all  others  when  the  pro- 
fligacy which  made  penance  (lesimlde  h.id  reachett 
its  flood.  24erer  had  the  wars  uf  Guelph  and 
Ohibellino  prodnwd  such  nionslere  of  seltishncM, 
treachery,  ami  bruti»li  ferocity  as  at  this  time. 
The  intellectual  despotism  of  the  Church  of  the 
great  Innocent  was  degmded  into  the  mere  selfish 
tyranny  of  a  self-eeeking  pontiff.  Tho  imperial 
throne  was  vacant.  There  was  no  longer  a  uoni- 
B»on  canse  of  civic  frec.Jom  to  li^ht  for  under  tlu- 
Church's  biciwing  ;  no  kmger  even  any  loyalty  to 
the  Ca-sar.  In  cverj*  city  and  state,  each  fought 
for  his  own  hand,  e^ich  sought  only  his  perHonal 
asgrandizemant  With  the  exception  perhaps  of 
Fnuice,  whose  llirone  was  still  lilled  by  the 
anintly  Louis  IX.,  continental  Kurt">pe  presented  at 
this  epoch  one  monotonous  scene  of  blooddtied, 
desfdation,  and  more  than  Indian  savagery.  In 
Italy  of  all  countries  was  this  degradation  most 
entire,  and  there  of  all  roiintrifa  would  it  be 
most  keenly  felt ;  and  thus  it  was  natural  thai 
nn  Italian  city  should  bo  the  first  to  quiver  with 
this  strange  spasm  of  remorse  or  repentance. 

The  desire  for  expiation,  tuice  awakened,  ran 
nntundly  intn  the  channels  whieh  the  kbnurs  of 
the  gnvit  ascetirs  l**"ter  Damiani  and  Dominio 
•'Loricatus"  ha'l  made  for  it.  ThcftO  leiuliTS 
and  popularizers  of  pennnc^  had  preju-lied  largely 
on  the  merits  of  flagellntion,  and  had  gone  so 
for  as  to  teach,  witliout  the  disapproval  of 
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other  chnrchmen,  that  yeant  of  ordinary  mor- 
titiciition  might  bo  condensed  into  the  less 
troubleflome,  if  more  painful,  infliction  of  tho 
scourge.  It  is  to  bo  noted,  however,  tliat  thin 
movement  was  in  no  sense  a  Church  movement, 
nor  waa  this  splf-in  file  ted  punishment  in  any  way 
to  be  conniK'ted  with  that  penance  received 
from  the  hands  of  the  priest  (though  flagella- 
tion itself  had  thmi  obtained  a  certain  spurious 
dignity),  which  waa  recogni/ved  as  the  last  mark 
of  subjection  to  the  siufrdotol  jwwcr.  Further- 
more, it  was  not  tho  effect  of  the  eloquence  of 
some  fiery  pn.'ucher,  eager  for  the  fame  and  influ- 
ence atlficliing  to  the  fniuidcr  of  a  new  sect  of 
ascetics,  for  the  first  leader  oC  a  Klagfillaiit  pil- 
grimage, Eaiucr,  a  nuuik  of  Perugia,  though  his 
eloquence  excited  the  actual  outburst  of  tho 
fanaticism,  does  not  seem  to  have  been  responsibla 
cither  for  ite  continuouco  or  its  rapid  spread 
throughout  tho  rest  of  Italy.  In  a.i>.  1260  it 
appeared  in  Perugia,  in  a  few  months  or  weeks 
it  was  heard  of  in  every  town  of  luily  ;  but, 
although  its  passage  of  the  Alps  wna  not  slow, 
it  ia  nut  until  the  next  century  that  the  Flagellant 
devotees  succeeded  in  making  a  permanent  im- 
pression on  tho  Teutonic  fHJoplcs.  By  that  time 
the  first  wave  of  the  fanaticism  had  passed  clear 
over  Italy,  and  that  country,  no  Imigor  the  prey 
of  two  eonteudiug  powers  only,  was  forgetting 
her  unrivalled  miseries  in  an  almost  ec^ually 
uiirivallwl  material  prosperity. 

The  subsequent  oiithunits  in  Italy  appear 
rather  to  have  been  tho  iiieffecttial  work  of  a 
Ptunll  body  of  sciitinicnlnl  revivalists,  than  the 
spontaneous  outcome  of  a  profound  popular  agita- 
tion. Of  this  most  intcrtsling  and  unique  phe- 
nnnienon,  the  first  apptmmnce  of  the  Flagellanta, 
two  writers,  one  an  Italian  monk  of  Padius  the 
other  the  Abbot  of  yicJer  Altuisch,  have  left  us 
a  history.  Tho  account  given  by  tho  former  of 
these,  in  all  respects  corroborated  by  hts  (ierman 
brntlier,  is  to  this  efiect :  "When  all  Italy  wris 
stained  with  crimes  of  every  kiud,  this  supersti- 
tion, hitherto  unknown  to  tho  world,  suddenly 
api>earetl.  It  first  seiu-d  the  iEihaliitiuts  of 
I'erugia,  thf-n  tliose  of  Uome,  and  aflerwarda 
almost  all  the  inhabitants  of  Italy.  To  such  a 
degree  were  they  afl'ectc<l  by  the  fear  of  God, 
that  both  noble  as  well  as  ignoble  persons,  young 
and  old,  oven  children  of  five  yeara  of  age,  went 
naked  about  the  streets  witliout  any  seuao  of 
shame,  walking  in  public,  two  and  two,  in  solemn 
procession.  Every  one  of  tlietn  held  in  his  Iiaud 
a  acourgo,  made  of  leather  thongs,  and  with  tears 
and  groans  they  Inshed  themselves  on  their  backs 
till  tlio  blood  rail  from  the  infliction.  All  tho 
while  they  continued  we-eping  and  giving  tokens 
of  a  sorrow  as  bitter  as  if  they  had  been  nctually 
witnessing  the  Passion  of  our  Saviour,  imploring 
the  forgiveness  of  Go<l  and  His  Mother,  and 
praying  that  He  Who  had  been  apppaaail  by  the 
repentance  of  so  many  sinners,  would  not  disilain 
theirs.  Nor  waa  this  done  in  the  daytime  only, 
but  during  the  night,  and  in  the  depths  of  winter, 
hundreds,  thousands,  and  tens  of  thousands  "f 
thc-se  penitents,  with  lighted    tapers  in   theii 
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haml^  and  prccolcd  by  priests  who  carricl 
croeees  and  Lanncrs,  fillai  the  streote  and  the 
churchf-s,  humbly  jirontrating  tlieiiiBelrw  berore 
thfi  all.irs.  I'ho  saiiio  sct-iies  were  enacted  ia  the 
small  towns  and  country  viUnges,  so  that  both 
hUi  and  riilloy  resounded  with  the  voice  of  men 
crying  imto  Gud.  All  musical  iustrumcnts  wero 
eileucetl,  oil  songs  of  love  were  hushod.  The 
only  nntfic  timt  prevailed  (both  in  town  and 
country)  was  that  of  liic  mournful  voice  of  the 
penitent,  whowj  doli-jroiis  anceiits  might  havo 
moved  heartnof  flint.  The  most  obdurate  sinners 
wore  uioltod  ti)  tears.  Xor  wuru  womuu  exempt 
fruin  the  general  spirit  of  devotion,  and  ni)t  otily 
wag  it  the  common  people  who  did  thisj  but  girls 
and  matronj  of  noble  family  underwent  the  same 
mortifications  in  the  rctiminpnt  of  tlipir  own 
chambers."  The  mouk*8  account  of  the  effect  of 
these  pMOGcdings  la  er|nally  niar\*<dlou8.  "Kai?- 
xoioe,"  lie  says,  "  became  friends ;  usnrera  and 
robberft  liastenod  to  restore  their  ill-gotten  gains ; 
criminals  uf  all  Boris  confessed  tlieir  offences; 
the  gaols  were  opened  ;  prisoners  set  at  liberty 
(doubtless  without  ransom)  by  their  captor3  ;  the 
oxileH  were  permitted  to  rutiim  to  their  homos." 
So  many  and  so  great  were  the  good  works  thns 
iHjrfonnc'I  that  the  writer  can  only  account  for  it 
by  thfl  hypdthcsis  that  "a  universal  apprebyn- 
sion  had  fullftn  on  mankind  that  the  Divine  Power 
was  prcparin;^  to  coneumo  them  with  fire,  or 
destroy  them  by  carthcpiake,  ur  by  soino  other  of 
those  agencies  within  the  ken  of  Divine  justice 
for  taking  vengeance  u[Kin  crime." 

When  the  miinia  had  spread  throughout  all 
Italy,  it  passed  beyond  the  AtpA  as  far  rr  ITungiu'y. 
Outbursts  similar  to  that  of  Perugia,  are,  though 
IcM  authentirally,  reported  in  Alsace,  Bavnrifi, 
Poland,  and  lk*hemia — tountrica,  it  is  to  bu 
obeerrod,  in  which  numci-ous  frt-o  Hpirilual  organ- 
iwiUijiifl  already  prartisod  n  rigoroiia  and  kindred 
aaceticism.  In  Itjdy,  however,  this  access  of 
devotion  was  as  ephemeral  aa  from  its  purely 
emotional  chamcter  might  lie  cxptvtf^d.  The 
wealthier  classes  ttrotl  of  these  scenea  of  equality 
with  the  iKtor,  tlie  magistrates  hx»ked  with  sus- 
picion on  these  tumultuous  ass'^m binges,  tho 
pritwta  looked  o>ldly  on  a  movement  in  which 
the  laity  took  so  leading  a  part,  and,  as  if  by  the 
consent  of  the  community,  the  sect,  bound  by  no 
ties  except  that  of  a  common  penance,  mdteil 
into  the  surrounding  jiopidatinn.  For  half  a  cen- 
tiiiy  and  more  no  further  nutbreaks  disturbed  the 
peocn  nf  Italy  ;  while  in  Germany  the  fanaticism 
aluml>ered.  North  of  llie  Aljis  "the  Flagellants 
doubtless  found  slu-ltvr  among  tlie  schiamntic 
associations,  of  whom  the  iteghards  were  tlie 
most  audacious  and  eiiduring  in  their  hostility  to 
thoChnndi;  while  in  Italy  and  Piedmont,  where 
the  cities  swarmed  with  heretics  flying  from  tlio 
Albigensian  massacres,  they  were  not  likely  Im 
find  a  too  austere  hospitality.  Partly,  donbtlesjt, 
thiough  absorption  by  the  more  rational  sects, 
partly  through  the  decay  of  their  enthusiasm,  the 
Fli^Uants  arc  scarcely  to  bo  heard  of  .-igain  until 
the  time  of  the  Great  PIsgne. 

That  awful  nsitaCion  known  as  the  Black  Doath 
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swept  over  Europe  in  A.D.  1348,  and  never  bad  pel* 
tilence  been  so  fatal  in  its  nature,  or  so  unsparing 
in  its  ravages,  No  couiitry  was  exeuipt,  no  precau- 
tion or  remedy  availed.  Death,  sadden,  cruel,  of 
the  most  loiitiisomo  kind,  knocked  at  every  door. 
The  feelings  of  men  parsed  suddenly  from  an 
cvcr}'day  confidence  in  existence  to  the  extremity 
of  despair.  No  expiHtion  seemed  too  great  fur  a 
penance,  no  sufTering  too  heavy,  com|»red  with 
the  appalling  misery  which  tho  penance  or  suffer- 
ing it  wa-s  hoped  might  allay.  To  Europe  in 
such  a  mood  came  tho  FKigellauts  again,  offering 
to  tlie  di^tmught  and  de-^pairing  souls  penanoeg 
tho  rigour  of  which  diverted  the  mind,  and  an 
enthusiasm  which  mised  it,  at  least  temporarily, 
alMVQ  the  agony  of  material  grief  and  terrat; 
Hut  the  Flagellants,  as  tbey  issued  from  their 
rc'lii-emeut  in  Hungary  and  the  German  States, 
were  very  ditfurout  from  tho  early  emotionalista 
of  Italy.  They  brought  with  them  a  gennina 
dislike  to  the  Church,  a  creed  very  diatiiicllf 
heri?tical,  and  a  comparatively  corapleito  thoug 
simple  organization.  They  wuru  led  by  a  geneivl 
of  devotion  and  two  lieutenant*,  and  governed 
according  to  a  very  stiingent  code.  They  affirmed 
that  they  derived  their  authorif;y  from  St  Peter, 
who  had  placed  a  letter  of  authorization  on  the  altar 
of  his  church  at  Jerusalem.  Sabbath- brouking;^ 
bl.isphemy,  usury,  adultery,  and  non-observance 
of  fasts,  were  tlio  sins  they  especially  reprobated. 
Those  who  joined  them  hod  to  bo  capable  of  aclC- 
support,  for  they  would  accept  no  gifts  excepli; 
bannera  for  their  processions.  They  marc' 
through  the  cities  in  long  processions,  clad  in] 
mourning  ganncnt^  with  Kd  crosses  on  hack  and 
breast,  their  eyes  fi.ved  on  the  ground.  L^jhtcd,^ 
candles,  banners  of  velvet,  of  pnrple,  and  cloth 
of  gold,  preceded  them.  Gradually,  as  their  in- 
fluence increased  (as  with  the  decn?aKe  of  the 
j>pstilence  it  was  certain  to  di>),  they  were  wel- 
comed with  the  ringing  of  bells,  with  theodmira- 
tiunuftheei'owd  that  came  tolistvn  to  llieir[HalmS| 
and  to  sec  tho  pr*nanco  that  would  avert  tho  plagiia. 

That  penance  was  indeed,  at  least  when  it  was 
fully  orgatn'zed,  a  bizarre  spectacle.  Twice  a 
day  they  went  forth  to  tho  place  of  Hagellation. 
Thero^amld  ]<enitential  hyams,theystripped  them- 
selves naked  to  the  waist,  or  retained  only  a  thia 
linen  tunic  to  protect  their  flesh  from  tho  blows  of 
tlio  scourge.  They  thca  lay  down  In  different  posi- 
tions, theaiiultercrwitli  his  face  to  the  gi-ound,  the 
perjurer  holding  up  three  lingers,  their  attitudes 
being  adjusted  to  the  nature  of  their  several  crirooa. 
The  master  commenced  tlie  ceremony  by  adminia- 
tering  punishment  («  each  in  turn,  tben  bade  thcra. 
rise  and  scoiu^  themselves  ;  at  other  times,  after 
administering  one  blow  to  each,  the  master  him- 
self Liy  down  at  the  head  of  the  procession,  and 
one  by  one,  each  as  he  became  the  hiiiilmoat  of 
the  brethren,  rose  in  turn,  scourged  his  fellows, 
and  again  lay  down.  For  thirty-three  days  ami  a 
half,  tho  number  of  yeare  of  Christ's  sojourn  npun 
earth,  did  they  ply  their  triple  scourges,  iron- 
knotted,  in  each  town  where  tliey  made  hidt. 

Joined  by  large  numbers,  tho  brotherhood  passed 
through  Hungary,  Au8trio,Gcrmany,and  thrcuten- 
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fng  France,  lliey  entered  Spnin.  At  Bergamo  in 
ItalywasanotoriousfligoUatioD,  but  there  and  thoTO 
only  did  the  papal  mandate  ailence  the  ineffectuftl 
xeTirnl.  Vetilurini,  Iho  Icntlcr  of  the  movement, 
WHS  biinifihed  to  the  mountains  niid  his  hand  die- 
spented.  But  in  other  couiitrieA  Flagellants  were 
more  Biiccessful ;  iii  sutuu  the;^'  look  posscasion  of 
the  diurrhes.  The  Emperor  Charles  IV,  applied 
to  the  Pope  for  aid  in  hi«  Oermnn  dominions; 
the  8orl>r)niie  aiilceil  advice  for  France.  Tlie 
Pope  Clement  VI.  fulminated  his  anathema  upon 
them,  but  the  papal  hatl  was  inelTeotimt  in  hiirih- 
iug  Uic  Bounds  with  which  all  ears  wcrB  grown 
familiar,  the  lash,  the  cry  nf  pain,  the  dnmiug 
pealm  or"tJoia8lerlied."  lnt<.r<lictecJ  though  their 
proceBBions  were,  and  excluded  from  Fmnce  by 
Philip  VI.,  a  colony  of  one  hundred  and  twenty 
gueceeded  in  reaching  London.  The  citizenB  garx^d 
and  wondered  at  this  haptiism  of  bluod ;  but  they 
vent  no  further,  nor  rlid  a  single  Knglish  preset 
lyto  recompense  the  fanatics  for  the  dangers  of 
their  voyage.  Though  excluded  from  France, 
iinwclcomed  in  Kngland.  having  made  but 
little  impression  on  the  tickle  Italians,  yet  bo 
sincere  and  audaeioas  wore  ihesto  voluutarios  of 
the  scourge  (they  attempled  to  carry  on  their 
proflplytizing  in  Avignon  it*elf),  that  the  Inqui»i- 
lioa  was  directed  to  turn  its  nttentton  Co  their 
heresy.  In  propiortion,  however,  as  the  Flagel- 
lants are  tracked  into  more  distant  regions  by  the 
Church,  they  are  found  to  have  developetl  the 
constitution  of  their  nnorthodoxy,  and  in  Thur^ 
ingto,  under  the  Icfutership  of  Conmd  Schmidt, 
they  were  anccessful  in  giving  to  their  dislike  of 
the  established  religion  and  their  pasaioa  for 
the  scourge  the  form  of  a  connected  system 
of  heretical  doctrine.  In  the  year  1414  the 
iMmiuican  Horry  .Sclioiicftdd,  a  moat  able  in- 
qnisitor,  conducted  a  judicial  inquiry  of  un- 
exampled rigour  and  success  at  Sangerhausen. 
Above  one  hundred  ami  twenty  Flagellante  were 
convicted  aud  given  t-o  the  flumes  in  that  district 
alone ;  and  it  was  mainly  owing  to  the  activity  of 
tbo  luqiu'sttton  that  tlie  Cuuncil  of  Constance 
•was  enabled  to  distingniah  and  condemn  Hfty 
erron  of  the  Flagellant  sect.  Of  these  the  chief 
Were,  that  the  sect  was  miraculously  iugtltuted  by 
St.  Peter;  that  (iod  hod  decreed  the  abolition  of 
tho  special  power  of  the  priesthood ;  timt  the 
baptism  of  water  was  abolished,  aud  that  of  blood 
SQttslituted  ;  tliat  Transubstanliation  was  untmo  ; 
tliat  tbo  sale  of  masses  was  a  selling  of  Christ, 
■worse  than  that  of  Jiidaa ;  that  by  the  institu- 
tion of  flagellation  Iho  seven  sacraments  were 
obolishoil;  that  a  Beghar»l  burnt  at  Erfurt  in 
A.D.  13tiP>  was  Jllioa ;  that  Conmd  himself  woa 
Fjioch  -J  that  Knuch  and  Klias  hud  thus  returned  ; 
•od  that  the  Pope  was  Antichrist. 

It  is  not  difficult  to  discern  Lolhmi  proclivi- 
tiea  in  these  tenet*,  nor  to  recognise  Ihuir  undis- 
gnised  hostility  to  the  papal  pratensions.  The 
Inquisition  triumphei)  again  as  it  had  done  in 
TouloTiae,  and  was  about  to  do  in  Spain.  Tho 
Flagellants  di«ip|ican;d  in  (Jermany,  but  tho  evil 
fashion,  which  in  llie  last  years  of  the  fourteenth 
centnry  had  been  again  coquetted  with  in  Italy, 
lti3 


where  it  produced  the  Bianchi  of  the  Peninsula^ 
found  under  the  orthodox  loa«lerehip  of  another 
Dominican.  Vincent  Ferreri,  new  victims  in  Spain. 
It  required  the  iidlucncs  of  the  great  Gerson 
himself  to  uiduce  the  Flagellant  lender  to  forego 
his  fixilish  ('nterprifie.  I'erspcntion,  while  it  did 
not  destroy  the  practice  of  flagellation,  was  en- 
tirely successful  in  destroying  tho  corporate  or 
sectarian  existence  of  the  Flagellants ;  and  al- 
though in  tho  sixteenth  and  even  seventeenth 
centuriea  numerous  devotees  of  Iho  scourgo 
appear  under  tho  name  of  white,  black,  grey, 
blue,  and  other  penitents,  subsisting  under  Uio 
protection  of  po{K4,  and  by  tho  encouragement 
of  the  Jeanits,  yet  these  oro  orthodox  bodies, 
and  the  heretical  Flagellant  has  di^ajiiieared.  The 
fifteenth  century  saw  the  compbto  deslruetion  of 
the  sect,  tho  total  snpprusiDn  of  the  heresy,  bo 
far  at  any  rate  as  any  public  manifestation  is 
concerned,  though  there  is  reason  for  Iwlicving 
that  under  the  titlo  of  Bpghards  a  remnant  con- 
tinued to  exist  until  the  datu  of  the  Reformation. 

[For  the  first  period  of  the  lustory  of  tho 
Flagellants  tho  authoritiee  are  Justinua,  Mona- 
rkus  Patavinerufin,  in  Muratori ;  Hormaunus 
Altnhensis;  in  Bohmer's  Fontee  Ttrum  Germani- 
carum,  and  the  Dril.  Mvt.  Chroiiiete.  For  the 
second  period,  that  wliich  followed  the  Great 
Pestilence,  Clo8cner*8  Sirashurg  Chrmuch,  and 
tho  other  authoritiM  cited  in  GiMeler's  Ecel, 
HUtonj.  The  modem  authors  to  be  oonsulted 
are  Boileau's  Hiitoria  FlageUaniinm ;  Hecket'a 
Epidemics  of  the  Middfe  Age»,  ond  in  partictdar 
the  work  entitled,  Difi  ChrisUicher  G€t$^er- 
gaelUchaJIen,  by  Dr.  E.  G.  t^retemaiin,  which 
last  leaves  little  to  bo  desired.] 

FLANI>RTANS.     [FLKHisaa.] 

FLEMINGS.  Tho  atrict^^r  sect  of  the  Mon- 
noiiites,  whoso  members  profess  to  maintain  the 
mure  rigid  principles  oud  practices  of  their 
founder,  and  brace  are  called  the  "Fine,"  or 
rigid  Jlennoniles  ("  die  Feinen"),  as  distinguished 
from  the  lar,  or  "Gross"  Mennonit^a  ("die 
Grohen"),  who  are  also  known  as  Water- 
LASDEHS.  The  Flemings  were  so  calleil,  because 
a  majority  of  the  sect  lired  in  Flundei-s ;  the 
Waterlunders,  because  they  were  principiUy  peo- 
ple of  Waterland,  in  tho  north  of  Holland.  The 
question  on  which  tliey  scjiarated  was  that  of 
discipline,  «ud  social  ouatoni — not  of  doctrine ; 
tho  Flemings  maintaining  tho  manners  of  the 
rigid  Puritans,  and  excommunicating  metiibcra  of 
their  sect  for  "  worldliness,"  as  well  as  for  im- 
morality. But  tho  Homings  also  maintain  tena- 
ciously tho  original  herrsy  of  M«uuo  rcsptjcting 
the  Incarnation,  namely,  that  tho  Son  of  God 
became  Man  by  a  special  act  of  creation  in  tho 
womb  of  the  Blessed  Virgin,  and  not  by  naluml 
growth  '*  of  the  substance  of  His  mother,"  They 
practise  the  ancient  rite  of  washing  each  other's 
feet  as  a  Divine  law,  aud  are  hence  called  also 
PodonipUc,  or  '*  feet-waslicrs."  [Moshoim's  EccL 
Uitt.  iii.  153,  Stnbbs'  ed.] 

FLOiaXIANS.  A  sect  of  Valentinians.  wlio 
followml  Florinue,  a  Roman  priest,  contemporary 
with  Blostus,  tho  founder  of  the  Qnartodecimau 
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flcbism.  Florinufi  ha-l  been  r  (lu»cnple  of  Poly- 
carp,  and  Ireua;ua  mtoIc  Io  him,  "  Whilu  I  waa 
yet  a  boy,  I  ml\v  thee  iii  Lnwer  Asia  with  Puly- 
wrp,  distingiiiphing  thyself  in  the  roynl  court, 
and  en<leavotini)f;  to  ^nin  bis  apiprobatton."  lit 
his  later  years  lie  embraceiJ  the  heretical  opinion, 
tlkit  fin<i  was  Iho  author  of  evil,  ami  being  de- 
posed from  tlio  priiwtliLxxl  by  Wcuthcnis  [Kiiseb, 
///W,  Ecd.  V.  1.^],  he  afl«r\iM,r(l  becamfi  ft  Vidnn- 
iUiuui,  seducing  many  others  to  that  heresy  \ihU\. 
20.]  IrciiiniB  wiTjt*:  to  him  btforo  his  fall  an 
epistle,  whicli  fomiftil  a  work  cntitlcid  "Do 
Ogdoado,"  and  of  which  a  most  interesting  fraf*- 
nivtit  U  presLTvi'd  by  Kuscbius  \ih'nl\  He 
alao  addressed  to  b'hiriniis  another  Iroatiso,  Titpi 
fiofap\ta^.  but  this  is  entirely  l(>f<t. 

AVImt  the  opinions  of  Florinus  woi-c  h  indi- 
cated by  the  wnrvlft  itf  Irena-iifi,  "  Thos*^  doctriiiw, 
FlohnuB.  to  aay  the  luast,  are  nut  sound  doctnxiia). 
They  are  not  in  agre-cnicnt  with  ttie  Church,  nnd 
they  are  calculated  to  involve  those  that  maintnin 
them  in  the  grailcal  impiety.  Not  uvtri  the 
heretics  outside  tlie  pale  ot"tli<i  Chundi  f.vtir  ven- 
tured to  n«sert  auch  doctrinca ;  and  they  nere 
nevtr  delivered  to  theo  by  the  presbyters  who 
were  Iwfore  us."  Then,  speaking  of  hie  intimacy 
with  Polycarp,  and  uf  thedistiniTtness  with  whicli 
he  reniembored  what  bo  used  to  nay  about  St. 
John,  and  others  who  bud  seen  tlio  Lord,  Ircuieu» 
goes  on  to  say,  *'  I  can  bear  witness  before  tjod, 
that  if  that  blcj^ed  and  apostolic  ?"atbcrliad  heiinl 
auy  aucli  thing,  hu  would  Imve  crii'd  out  and 
stopped  his  cars,  and  wonld  have  exckinifid,  ac- 
cording to  his  cHsUim,  '  O,  pxtd  God,  onto  what 
times  hast  Tbuii  reserved  mo,  that  I  ebmdd  cn- 
dnro  such  things  I'  lie  would  bavfl  tloil,  too, 
from  tbe  pluec  in  wliitrh  ho  bad  be«n  sitting  or 
standing  when  be  beaitl  sucli  worda"  [Kneeb. 
//wf.  JCect.  T.  20]. 

St.  Augustine  givos  ns  the  charactoristic  feature 
of  the  Florinian  heresy  the  t:enet,  that  God  is  the 
author  of  evil  [Aug.  de  IJi^rcs.  Isvi.].  lint  if 
Uie  '*  Florinni "  named  by  PhUatrter  urt>  the  aiuie 
sect,  they  alao  denie^l  the  reaurrection  and  future 
jndgment,  together  with  the  Divine  Xatoro  and 
iiiiraculouH  conception  of  our  Lord  [Pliihiat.  lii' 
Jiarct.  Ivii.].  Pliihirter  identUit.'«  tlicm,  indeed, 
with  the  t  '.\ttPornATlANa,  and  says  that  tliey  wero 
also  called  MiIiU-8  *'  quia  de  miliUribUij  I'ueruut,'' 
this  exproitfiion  agreeing  with  what  Kpiphanins 
BayH  of  the  Egyptian  Gnostics,  01  aiTol  li  Iv 
AVyi-iTTv  -TpaTuwTiKol  KaAoTiTat  [Epipb.  IIvETea. 
xxs-i.  3].  The  Florinians,  like  the  (Jiiartodeci- 
mans,  are  associated  with  Judaij-ing  tendencies  by 
the  ancient  hereaiolo^ists,  [Theod.  Ificrti.  JnU. 
L  23.] 

FKATERCl'LL     [Fraticklu.] 

FKATICELLL  ItaUan  fanatics  of  the  four- 
teenth century,  who  also  called  themselves 
'*  Fratres  de  panpere  viti,"  and  were  closely 
alli'^  to  the  Bbuuabm  and  tbe  BR&TaRE:)  of 
TUK  Fber  SpiniT. 

'ilw  Fmtiwlli  were,  in  the  first  inst.inre,  a 
body  of  Franciscan  friars  or  Slinoriles  [pArLi> 
JoAKNiTrj*],  who  were  fwrmiitod  to  fonn  tbenj- 
selves  into  a  separate  coxomunity,  under  a  friar 


nnmed  Liberatun,  for  the  more  rigorous  obsp 
ance  of  their  rule,  especially  as  to  [KJverty,  aod^ 
who  received  the  pet  n.imc  of  "  Little  Brethren  " 
from  the  populace,  of  whom  they  begged  their 
daily  bread.  Tbesii  *' Cflch«tine  Hermits"  were 
eatabliahed  by  a  bnll  of  Pope  CVtlestino  V.  [a,d, 
1204] ;  but  the  bull  was  said  to  have  been  ob- 
tjtined  by  iiiim-epresentation,  and  the  onlcr  wa> 
diiwolvAii"  by  Boniface  VIIL  [A.n.  1302]  before  i 
had  been  in  existence  eight  years,  on  the  groum 
that  heresy  had  become  prevalent  auong  iU 
menibera  The  Fratici:dii  opeidy  resisted  this 
decree  of  the  Pope,  and  fled  to  Sicily.  Clement 
V.  endeavoured  to  suppress  tlicm  by  conciliating 
the  original  party,  and  inviting  them  to  reunite 
with  the  Franciscans,  for  which  purpose  he  heard 
their  conoplaints  in  pereon,  nnd  published  a  new 
interpretation  of  the  rule  of  tlio  onler  [.en.  I3U>], 
in  tlie  hoiK!  of  winni^ig  tbom  over.  A  few  years 
later  [A.n.  1317]  they  were  the  sulyect  of  a  bull 
of  condemnation  issued  by  Pope  John  XXII.,  in 
which  they  were  threatened  with  excommunica- 
titin.  Tbo  nfxt  year  another  hnll  was  published, 
ordering  tbe  bishops  of  Sicily  to  imprison  the 
{kiuudo- Minorites,  and  to  hand  them  over  to  thft 
Fnmciscans  for  puuisliment.  He  nUo  wrote 
the  sovereigns  into  wh'jse  territories  they  wero 
now  beginning  to  spruail,  to  assifit  in  their  sup- 
pression,  and  charged  the  Inquiiiition  with  the 
duty  of  oH'ecting  it. 

From  this  time  the  FraticelH  began  to  lose 
thoir  original  uhiinicter,  tbe  Francistrans  who  had 
formed  the  original  body  dying  oH',  and  its  new 
members  consisting  princii>aUy  of  workmen  and 
labourocs,  for  whom  a  new  fauaticisra,  a  wander- 
ing life,  and  8iibfi.i«tence  on  alms  after  the  manner 
of  the  mendicant  ordL'ra,  proved  a  combination  of 
attractions  sti-ong  enough  to  draw  them  from 
their  homes,  and  take  up  with  a  profe«?e»Hy  re- 
ligions life.  Thus  cast  loose  from  the  Church, 
ri.'si«ting  authority,  and  liaving  no  religious 
t-i-achers  except  those  who  pet  themselves  up  as 
such  from  the  midst  of  themselves,  tha  later 
FraticelH  became  simply  one  of  those  fanatical 
sects  of  the  Middle  Agi>s  among  whom  antigon- 
ism  \f^>  the  Churth  took  the  placp  of  religion. 
Many  of  them  fi-II  into  tbo  hamls  of  tbe  Inquisi- 
tion, nnd  were  accounted!  as  martyrs  by  the  se^-t 
Eventually  they  were  most  of  them  absorbed  into 
tbo  Ueghard  community,  but  some  still  existeil 
under  the  original  name  in  Central  Italy,  aa  late 
as  the  middle  of  the  fifteenth  century,  when  a 
missionary  named  John  de  Capistran  was  sent  to 
them  in  the  KarslicsofAncona,  to  bring  about  tlioic 
conversion.  Theirprinciplesappearto  havebecome 
developetl  into  tliw  same  Antinomian  form  which 
characterized  the  Beghanls,  the  Aputttolicals.  aoil 
other  continental  sects  of  mediu^val  times.  'Wad- 
ding, Ami.  Mill.  Fttitr.  Natal.  Alex.  7//^.  Ecci. 
viL  8.1.  Mosheim,  Keel  Ilud.  ii.  202,  Stubba*  ed.] 
FKATiaCELLl.  [FiuTicKLLi.] 
FKATKKS  POLONI.  [Smcinia.ns.] 
FliKE  CUUUCll  OK  ENGLAND.  TI)is 
title  is  assumed  by  a  few  spomilir.  bodies  of 
socodors  from  the  Church  of  England,  some  of 
whom  are  of  that  extreme  Low  Church  tyi>e, 
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originally  reprpsenletl  by  Lady  Ilua- 
s^  connection,  aud  others  of  the  cxtremo 
Church  typp  developed  in  tlie  direction  of 
rnitorianism.  There  is  at  present  no  coherent 
body  of  uiiy  extent  calling  it«elf  the  "  FrWJ 
Church  of  Kngland;"  and  tlic  svjianilo  communi- 
ties which  use  that  name  wuuld  more  loj^cally 
describe  thomselvee  if  they  were  to  a<u»imu  in- 
stead the  names  of  tho  respective  sects  with  which 
they  nre,  in  fnct,  allied  in  their  principles  and 
coKtoms.  They  generally  conirisf,  however,  of 
elergymen  and  lajTnen  who  are  fltn'ialisfied  with 
some  features  in  the  ductriuc  or  di^-ipliiiu  of  llio 
Church  of  P'ngland,  bnt  yi  retain  wmie  .iffixition 
for  its  general  principles,  and  nre  unwilling  to 
dissociato  themdulvcs  altogelher  fr<:'m  its  niune. 
Moditied  forms  of  the  l*rayer-BQok  are  used  by 
(them,  the  changes  fuUowiug  the  unti-sneerdotal 
w  the  UniUiriau  line,  according  to  thy  views  of 
fithe  aeeedera. 

FREE  CONGREGATIONS.  This  name  was 
ossnmed  by  a  section  of  the  German  Rationalists 
in  the  days  preceding  the  Revolution  of  the  y<mr 
1848.  The  firat  '*  free  congregiitlou"  wns  eatnb- 
'lished  by  FoAtiir  Rupp  in  Konigsliorg  in  16+5, 
lafter  ho  had  been  turned  out  of  the  Lutheran 
■.Biiiitstry  for  his  nttacks  upon  t)io  Atbaruistan 
TCrefd.  Others  ipnckly  folluwed  in  tither  parts  of 
kCerraany.  but  their  principles  soon  attracted  the 
[noticB  of  the  civil  authorities ;  llic  police  broke 
ftp  their  meetings,  and  as  many  as  forty  such 
leongre^tlaiiB  were  sn])pr*.-«6e<l  in  Pniiuia  alone. 
Kie  "Free  Conjircfjaiions"  professoil  to  admit 
le  witness  of  Scripture  so  far  as  it  teaches  the 
rtToity  of  God,  bat  rejected  its  autliority.  They 
F»lso  rejected  the  Creeds  find  the  Sacraments.  In 
lihe  place  of  IJaptiem,  they  invented  a  rite  in 
[vhich  they  used  the  form — "  I  baptize  thee  after 
{the  manner  of  the  old  apdst/ilic  l>nptijmt,  that 
raeios  is  the  Christ ;  I  anoint  thy  head  with  water 
a  sign  that  thy  soul  remains  pum,  pure  as  the 
[water  that  runs  ilown  the  mountain  tside  :  and  as 
[the  water  rises  to  hesTen  and  then  retunis  to  the 
fttrth,  so  may  you  W  continually  mindful  of  your 
ivenly  home."  This  substitution  of  sentiment 
tjbr  mdity  is  charactoristic  of  sects  which  rejtsjt 
[the  old  tnulitiuns  nf  Chriiitianity,  and  yet  cUng 
rfeo  its  insginative  inflnenres  [Hurst's  lliM,  of 
JSationalimt.  228,  etl.  1H67]. 

>*REE  KIUK  OF  SCOTLAND.      A   Urge 

['Vtdr  of  l*resbyt«rianB  which  sefArated  from  tlie 

I  Scottish  Presbyterian  Estflblishraent  in  the  year 

The   moTcment   towards   this   secession 

in  1834,  and  lience  it  is  often  called  "  Tho 

Yean'  Cooflirt"     bat  it  might  equally  well 

h»  oalM  The  Iluudr^l-aod-Ten  Years*  Conflict, 

^tm  H  WHS  the  last  li^t  in  a  war  betwe'>n  opposing 

1  in  the  Srtottiah  Esubli>hraent  which  lod 

[^n  going  on  for  folly  tkat  period. 

The  qoestiott  of  Pdtnmage  bad  rvcr  sioM  Ut» 

^e  of  Queen  Anne  bc«ii  the  gnat  qoestioa  in 

the  Kirk.     Lay  p«tmugc  ha>i  oces  abolishBd  in 

p]4fK>,  and  the  bmloc*  and  cldan  of  each  parish 

LWtce  satbariBHl,  npoa  iba  ochuiwmb  of  vaetnciei^ 

propoaa  the  aaae  of  amae  clipfale  nunlrier 

tvD  twooBpsigplion,  wfao  ii^vorsd  ot  dimniiowif 
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their  reasons  in  the  latter  case  being  givon  in 
to  the  Presbytery,  whose  judgment  was  limd. 
lint  in  1713  an  Act  of  IVItamcnt  (conoeivixl,  as 
ita  opponents  snppnaod,  in  the  interest  of  tho 
•Tacobitee  and  Kpiscoiwliaiu)  tvslored  to  tho 
Crown  and  all  oUier  patrons  their  Inst  riyhts, 
expressly  provitling,  however,  that  tho  persons 
preeentwl  by  thetn  should  l>o  reecivdl  nod  mi- 
mitted  hy  the  res^K'ttive  prodbytt^ries  in  the  sanio 
manner  as  ]>ersunH  prouuiteil  liefore  thn  )iaii»ing 
of  the  Act  ought  to  have  been  nduiitle«I,  »  pmvi- 
sitin  which  appeared  to  reserve  t*»  the  Church 
Courts*  the  ri;^ht  of  final  judgment  which  they 
pr.>vioiujly  passessed.  For  si-mo  yeiirs  tlio  Aet 
worked  quietly,  patrons  judiciously  dHferriiig  to 
the  wishes  of  cougregiitions,  ond  tho  presbyteries 
and  higher  courts  in  soveral  disputed  ciines  main- 
taining their  old  position.  But  by  degrees  thn 
rights  of  presentL'ra  and  pi-espiitei's  were  wore 
and  more  preAsert,  and  when  pn-shyteTics  re- 
fused to  induct  uiiuisters  whose  "call"  was  not 
sustained  hy  the  rawjorityof  the  congregation,  the 
General  Assembly,  anxious  to  prBserve  pnncn  and 
to  avoid  involving  Uiu  reousanta  in  legal  prrj- 
coedingR,  sent  out  deputies  (who  were  ixjimlnrly 
called  "Riding  Commilteeji")  from  their  own 
body  to  act  in  the  room  of  tlio  presbykTies. 
Parties  mpidly  d>uv<.']o{K>d,  and  in  1731)  liuljih 
and  Ehenejwr  l'>skiiie  headed  the  "  Swesnion " 
which  then  took  place,  solely  ou  the  gnjuud  of 
the  growing  iuterferiMice  with  tho  people's  alleged 
rights — rights  wlii4!]i  tlie  Krslciui's  pufihe«l  lo 
extm^'Sgant  extremes,  and  motnlaiuL'd  with  intem- 
perate violence.  In  17SS  the  General  AMombly 
luul  become  so  far  composed  of  "  Mwtcmtes  "  (tho 
name  given  to  those  who  in  general  sMbeorTJency 
to  the  civil  power,  lock  of  evangelical  toorb- 
ing,  ond  worldlineas  of  tone,  corresponded  t«  the 
'*  High  aud  Dry"  clergy  in  the  ("hureh  of  Eiig. 
land  during  the  same  period  of  spiritual  doad- 
ness*^,  as  to  dispense  with  the  fonimlily  of 
"  Riding  Committees, "  and  to  c^jnipel  unwillini; 
presbyteries  theniKelves  Ui  institute  uuocceplAbla 
presentees.  From  this  came  tho  next  greet  seoov* 
non,  tho  "  Relief  body  of  diuenters  therenpan 
originating  with  Mr.  Gil]en>ie  of  Caruock,  wlio 
had  been  deposed  for  disobedience.  The  new 
method  of  procedure  was  adoptir<l  at  the  instance 
of  Dr.  Robertson,  who  thenccforwonl,  d'^wn  to 
the  year  1780,  was  the  ruling  spirit  in  the  Kirfc, 
am)  ander  whose  management  *' llloduratisni** 
became  dommant,  and  the  right  of  presonUUon  to 
livings  became  as  purely  in  practice  a  matter  of 
external  patronage  as  it  is  at  present  in  the  Church 
of  Enghui'L  The  form  of  a  "  call "  by  tho  eongr»' 
gation  was  still  maintained,  and  objectors  werv 
invited  to  a|^wftr  before  the  presWlery  on  the  day 
appointed  for  ordination  and  admissioo  of  Uu 
prewnle*.  and  if  objections  were  found  niemnt, 
proeeedii^  could  be  atupi«d  f  bnt  tbs  fom  hail 

>  A  eo«pbt«  pktsn  of  the  life  of  s  "  ICodsrafo" 
■ioMar,  v|f  Mi  (rf  UaMilf.  br  sa  aUt  and  disdoffaisWl 
■■■issiiiiiJiin,ist»bgfa«»JiBtbeA»leW«ysThyofOr. 
aCk.  Osilyk.  H>Uhsdte  18M. 

«  «r  H.  KsMalf.  VdhN«r«  lAft  «f  Dr.  J.  £rJeiM, 
1918,  Appn^ls.  pi  M7. 
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de;;cnerate(l  into  a  mere  matter  of  course,  and 
objectors  nover  appeared.  After  Robertson's 
rotiromect,  ^bo  abolition  even  of  the  fonn  of  a 
call  was  proposed  "by  his  gucceasor,  Dr.  Hill^  but 
his  motiuu  waa  rejected  by  the  ABseinbly.  In 
1784,  howeTer,  he  procured  (he  omission  of  a 
clause  which,  from  the  year  1713,  Irnd  been, 
insortcd  in  the  Instructions  annnally  given  to 
the  Commission  of  the  Aaeembly,  directing  appli- 
cation to  be  made  lo  tlio  Crown  and  Parliament 
for  redress  from  the  grievances  of  patronage.  But 
the  quealion  began  again  to  be  agjtited  ;  and  a 
reformbig  party  arosuj  hmdcd  by  Dr.  Andrew 
Thomson,  a  loading  ininist»ir  in  Eiiinhurgh,  who 
founded  in  1825  an  "Anti-Patronage  Society." 

In  1833  the  now  contest  was  foi-raally  iniiiatt-d 
under  tho  guidance  of  the  groat  leader  who  con- 
ducted it  to  its  close,  Dr.  Thoma.i  Chalmers.  Ho 
proposed  in  tho  General  Assembly  of  that  year 
the  fttlt.iption  of  the  Veto  Act,  which  provided 
that  tho  dissent  of  a  majority  of  resilient  male 
beads  of  families,  being  eomrannioants,  mth  nr 
without  rentiotig,  should  set  aside  a  pre»uiilutiun. 
The  proposal  was  rejected  by  a  majority  of 
twelve  (149  v.  137),  but  an  equivalent  proposi- 
tion bruuglit  fnrwanl  in  the  following  year  by 
Lord  Moncreiff  (ono  of  the  Judges  of  the  Court 
of  Session)  was  carried  by  184  to  138.  It  was 
at  once  actetl  upon  aa  the  law  of  tho  Church, 
and  regarded  as  in  no  way  contrary  to  tho  lave 
of  the  land.  In  October,  however,  of  the 
same  year,  t}ie  famous  parish  of  Aucbtemrder 
began  to  make  itself  known.  Tlic  Ear!  of 
Kinnoull  having  presented  one  Mr.  liobert 
Young  as  ministo",  whose  call  was  only  approved 
by  two  persons,  but  rej"'i'tetl  by  287  out  of 
330  who  were  f|iiftUtied,  tho  preslij't^iry  refnsud 
to  institute.  The  case  waa  oirried  from  one 
Ronrt  to  another,  in  slow  succession,  aintil  nt 
lengtli  the  fmal  decision  was  given  in  the  House 
of  Lords  by  Lords  Brougham  and  Cottenham,  on 
2iid  May  18.19,  which  altogether  denied  the 
legality  v(  the  veto,  and  pronounced  that  the 
only  valid  objections  which  could  bo  made  to  a 
call  wero  such  as  distinctly  rc-lat<'d  to  doelrino, 
literature,  and  life,  and  that  tberefure  reasons 
must  be  alleged,  and  must  involve  heresy,  ignor- 
an^^e,  or  immorality.  Merc  questions  of  accept- 
ableness  in  maimers,  in  preaching,  and  the  like, 
conld,  conseqneuUy,  aiforfl  no  legal  grrmud  for 
objection.  SimullAneonsly  with  the  litigation  in 
this  case,  two  others  were  carried  into  the 
Courts;  in  tba  first,  that  of  Lethendy,  the  pres- 
bytery were  condemned  in  heavy  co.>»ls  and 
damages  for  Tefusing  to  infttitute ;  in  tho  other, 
that  of  llamoch,  seven  mimsters  who  formofl  tho 
presbytery  of  Strathbogio  were  first  su»ijended, 
ami  at  List  formally  deposed  by  the  Assembly 
on  29lh  May  1841,  for  obeying  tho  decrees 
of  the  civil  court  and  instituting  a  presentee 
wboeo  call  was  signed  by  only  one  out  of  300 
commnnicantfl.  A  bill  was  introduced  by  the 
Earl  of  Aberdeen  in  tho  House  of  Lords  with  a 
view  to  a  settlement,  which  allowed  the  right 
of  presbyteries  to  reject  presentees  upon  appro- 
val of  reasona  of  dissent:  bat  bscause  it  did 
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nut  allow  rejecliioi  iitespectivo  of  roaaons,  it  waa 
condemned  in  the  General  Assembly  by  a  maju> 
rity  of  221  to  134,  and  at  last  withdrawn. 
Thereupon  a  bill,  apprffved  by  the  Assembly, 
was  brought  forwanl  by  the  Duke  of  Argyll, 
which  allowed  the  veto,  unless  it  should  be 
proved  that  tbe  opposition  proceeded  from  factioua] 
and  causeless  prejudice.  Being  dmppi^d  how- 
ever, in  the  House  of  Lords,  it  was  introduced  in 
the  House  of  Commons,  but  there,  in  June 
1842,  its  progress  was  stopped,  on  the  technical 
ground  tliut  tho  Koyal  uiident  to  \\»  introductioa 
hnd  not  been  obtained,  as  is  requisite  in  the  caaaj 
of  bills  all'ecting  (as  this  did  with  reference  to  po«| 
troiwge)  the  rights  of  tbe  Crown. 

A  second  ailvciree  judgment  by  the  House  of 
Lords  now  accelerated  the  oonrae  of  oventa ;  a 
Petition  of  Eight,  embodying  the  claims  of  the 
Non-lntnitiioniAta,  was  sent  from  the  Assembly 
to  Parliament,  but  a  motion  for  inquiry,  foando^^ 
upon  it,  waa  rejected  by  the  House  of  Common! 
on  8tb  March  1843,  by  211  to  76.     It  was  the 
final  bluw ;  it  was  seen  that  no  concessions  sutH- 
cient  to  satisfy  tlie  claims  preferred  were  now 
be  hoped  for  from  Government  or  Parliament,  and; 
the  secession  was  restilved  upon,  which  was  toj 
deprive  the  Establishment  of  some  of   its  best 
blood  and  of  tbe  majority  of  its  jneraberfi.     Tho 
Goneral  Assembly  met  on  18tb  May  1843;  but 
as  soon  as  it  was  constituted,  the  Moderator,  Dr. 
Welsh,  rose  to  read  a  solemn  protest,  signed  by , 
203  members,  against  tbe  alleged  ci^il  aggresfiionaj 
and  tho  action  of  Parliament,  and  then  quitting' 
his  place,  headed,  with  Dr.  Chalmers,  a  long  pro-j 
cession  which  in  silence  quitted  tbe  hall  of  meet*] 
ing,  and  passed  out  at  once  from  all  tho  ondovr- 
incntfi  and  privileges  of  the  KstAbli.'fhni'^nt.     Out 
of  1203  ministers  451  seceded,  leaving  only  7fi3 
in  the  Kstablishmcnt.^ 

The  Free  Kirk  at  once  sprang  into  Tigoroas  life; 
it  had  all  the  enthusiasm  of  self-sacrifice,  all  the 
seal  nf  earnest  conscientiousneas,  all  the  inspirit* 
ing  infinences  of  old  Covenanting  traditions,  all 
tbo  confidence  of  numbei-is  and  carried  with  ifc 
most  of  tho  nul  religious  feeling  of  the  country. 
Extravagant  as  the  claim  cannot  but  be  Kgarded: 
which  would  submit  tho  question  of  ovory  inioia-^ 
ter's  pastnral    titness  to  tho   irresponsible  judg- 
ment, given  without  reasons,  of  the  mere  majority 
of  the  male  communicant  niombers  (tho  comtnuni- 
canta,  it  is  to  be  remembered,  including  in  Scot-] 
laud  every  person  who  is  not  nutorinualy  itnmoraV^ 
or  a  total  alistninor  from  church  services)  of  every] 
congregation  in  town  and  country,  uniewonablei 
was  the  opposition  which  rt-fuscxl  tbe  compramiss' 
of  leaving  the  decisinn  in  tbe  hands  of  eaicb  pres- 
byter}', and  wild  and   even  profane  as  waa  the 
declamation  whicb  repro^ented  this  submission 
of    ministi'riid    qualification    absolutely,  to   tho 
judgment  of  tbe  ignomnt  and  prejudiced,'  as  well 


fore  the  preaby  tery  of  tb«  dutrict,  and  ajjuilicati-il  un  by 
them. 
'  in  Stoij'i  Uf«  an  anecdote  is  told  of  ths  veto  bring 
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ss  the  instructed  and  imjiortml,  as  hting  simply 
a  %'ii)diL-aiuia  uf  the  Supreme  Headship  of  oar 
Ijord  ovtr  His  Church,  and  tho  oppo»it«  couree 
aa  Ijeing  a  dethixjiiing  uf  Him  and  denial  of  His 
Sovereignty,  it  La  nevertheless  impossible  to  con- 
template the  Snal  action  of  the  Soc«dors  without 
the  highest  admiration  of  their  uushrinking  oon- 
Kiatency,  iukI  thuir  noble  testimony  to  the  power 
of  coiwcicntioua  principle.  AVell  might  even  the 
worldly-minded  Lord  JefTroy,  the  lawyer  and  tho 
easnjint.  excluim  when  hu  heard  uf  it,  "  I  am  proud 
of  my  couuti^*  1" 

ThoAppeal  made  by  the  Seceders  to  thoir  coun- 
trymen waa  culhustaeticully  responded  to  ;  tlie  col- 
lection of  nearly  i^SOUO  on  Uie  following  Sunday 
in  but  one  place  of  meeting  gave  ;in  cimeat  of  what 
would  follow.  Ever)'  puribli  cit  long,  in  spite  of 
obstacloa,  bad  its  Free  Kirk  and  Manse  planted 
within  it,  while  a  '' Sustentalion  Fund"  was  raised 
for  endowments,  which  at  prc^icnt  provides  a  miui- 
louui  d)\'idend  of  £ir>0  for  775  ministers,  irrcspec- 
tivB  of  the  separate  congrt^tional  collections,  riie 
total  amount  of  the  sums  raised  for  all  purposes 
was,  in  1844-5,  £334,484  ;  and  in  tho  twonty-six 
yeoi-s  from  1843  to  1869  tho  sum  amounted  to 
j£8,487,77i.  Tho  number  of  congregations  is 
now  about  920,  with  597  schools.  Xhere  are 
large  bodies  in  Kngland  and  Irelnnd  and  Cannda 
which  are  in  c»nm;ction,  as  well  as  congrvj.'a- 
tions  in  many  of  the  Colonies.  The  total  initu- 
ber  in  CauAda  and  the  Colonies  is  about  lUOO 
congn^aliona,  with  800  ministers.  Mi^ionn 
are  maintained  in  India  and  South  Africa,  and 
iraongst  the  Jowa 

Tho  principles  of  the  Free  Kirk  are  on  all 
points  identic-U  with  thiifle  of  the  Kstablielicd 
Kirk,  except  as  reganls  patronage,  and  the  right 
of  the  State  to  interfere  in  ecclesiastical  canoes. 
The  Free  Kirk  is  Vofunfary  net  by  choice,  but 
by  necessity ;  it  maintaiuB  (like  its  great  leader 
Dr.  Chalmers)  tho  rightfulness  and  nntioiial 
adY'intagfl  of  KsLabli^^hnu^nts,  and  thert-fore  dis- 
agrees with  Uie  other  dissentiog  Presbyterian 
bodiei  which  are  Voluntftry  in  principle.  But 
tha  standing  outside  the  Fjitabliidimi>>it  for  a 
quarter  of  a  century  has  much  weakened  the 
ailherence  in  thia  re^^pect  to  the  original  views 
maintained  at  the  Disruption,  and  a  movement 
ia  consequently  making  rapid  progress  for  an 
incorpotntlng  union  between  the  l'"rec  Kirk,  the 
Beformed  Presbyterians,  and  the  Tnitcd  Pres- 
byterians, on  "  the  basis  of  the  Westminster 
fit&ndardfi,  as  at  present  ae(!ept<'d  by  the  said 
Cborches."  The  union  will  prolxibly  tiike  place 
at  an  early  date,  for  a  moliou  strongly  in  favour 
of  the  meamro  was  carried  in  tho  Oeneral 
Assembly,  on  2.')th  May  1871,  by  435  voles 
to  165,  agaiust  a  motion  which  proposed  that  the 
pending  negotiations  should  ceo^e.  [Buchanan's 
Ten  Year^  Confirt ;  Hanna's  LJ/e  of  (Jkalmnf. 
On  the  side  of  the  Eslablishmcnt,  see  Bryce's 
Tm  Ymr^oftM  Chwrh  of  ."^-otland,  1833-4.1, 
a  Tcdi.  1850;  Alex.  Turner's  The  Scottish  Sf,-g- 

cxenlsed  sff^Init  in  excellent  nitnistcr  on  tho  frroand, 
"Dir  ye  think  that  we're  gmin  to  Ii«^  a  ininlHti>r  tlint 
wmn  •  urk  collar  like  then  ?    [Stoir's  Life  of  Utarj/,  SBl .  ] 
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sion  0/  1843,  Edinb.  1859.  Tho  BoiiltUn  tib- 
nrj  possesses  a  very  liirge  collection  of  tli«  p-inipb- 
lets  and  ephemeral  papers  issued  during  the  Kon- 
Intrueion  Controversy,  in  33  volumes,  which 
was  formed  by  a  minister  of  tho  Kirfc,  who  baa 
added  the  names  of  Iho  writers  to  some  of  the 
tracts  which  appeared  anonjrmously.] 

FREE  LOVERS.     [Perpbctiohbts.] 

FREETIUKKERS.  A  school  of  EnglUh 
Dei»ts  which  arose  in  the  beginning  of  the  seven- 
teenth century  among  those  unbelieving  members 
of  the  "  polite  society "  of  the  day,  for  whom 
Spinoza  was  too  learned,  the  materialism  of 
Hobbes  too  unfashionable,  and  the  obscene 
atlioism  of  the  Caroline  roui-s  too  vulgar. 

The  leading  principle  of  the  Freethinkers  was 
that  of  liberating  thought  from  the  tyranny  of 
creed  and  dogma,  and  relying  un  the  undcratand- 
ing  alone  as  the  uipans  of  arriving  at  tnith.  "  By 
Free  thinking,"  suys  the  leader  of  the  school,  "I 
menu  the  use  of  the  understanding  in  endeavour^ 
ing  to  find  out  the  meaning  of  any  pmposition 
whatsoever,  in  considering  tlie  nature  of  tha 
evidence  for  or  against,  and  in  judging  of  it  ac- 
cording to  the  seeming  force  or  weakness  of- tho 
evidence"  [Collins'  Diacmirse  of  Fitelhinking^ 
p.  2].  This  prriposition  was  applied  to  Chris* 
linntty  in  tmch  a  manner  as  to  place  it  on  a  level 
with  other  religious,  and  then  to  shew  that  all 
arc  false  togctlKT.  "The  priests  tliroughout  the 
world  ditFi-r  about  Scriptures  and  the  authority 
of  Scriplurea  The  Bramins  have  a  book  of 
Scripture  call'd  the  Shaster.  The  Porsecs  have 
their  Zundavaataw.  The  Bonres  of  China  have 
books  written  by  the  dibciples  of  Fo-he,  whom 
they  call  the  God  and  Saviour  of  the  world,  who 
was  bom  to  teach  the  way  of  salv.ition,  and  to 
give  8ali*raclion  for  all  men's  sins.  The  Tala- 
poins  of  Siam  have  a  book  of  Scripture  written 
by  .Sommonocodom,  who,  the  Siamese  say,  waa 
bom  of  a  Virgin,  and  was  the  God  expected  by 
tho  universe.  The  Dervizes  have  their  AJchoran" 
\ihiij.  p.  52].  But  ell  these  books,  and  the 
Christian  Scriptures,  are  equally  the  productions 
of  ancient  writers  who  invented  the  Jewish,  the 
Christian,  and  other  religions,  and  thun  persuaded 
the  world  to  believe  in  their  impostures.  It  was 
assumed,  with  a  freedom  of  thought  which  was 
quite  alwvc  weighing  their  reapeclivo  authority, 
that  tho  Bvideneos  for  Christianity  are  of  no  more 
worth  than  ihiife  for  Bralmiinism,  of  which 
next  to  nothing  was  known  by  those  who  thus 
llippantly  wrote  about  them. 

nUs  schuol  of  Deists  maint-iine<l,  in  respect  to 
mnrality,  that  Christianity,  whethtr  true  or  false, 
i.s  wholly  unnecessary  for  the  good  of  individual 
persons  or  of  society  at  large,  but  dwelt  much 
upon  tho  excellence  aud  beauty  of  virtue  In  the 
abstract  They  also  gave  great  prominence  to 
the  necessary  bencvolenco  of  the  Deity,  but  in 
such  a  manner  as  practically  to  set  aside  His 
justice,  and  thus  to  undermine  the  foundation  of 
moral  responsibility. 

The  original  leaden  of  this  school  may  be 
said  to  have  been  Lord  Shaftesbury  ond  Anthony 
Collins,  although   tho   former    really  belonged 
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to  the  «Ar]ier  scbool  of  Dt-isU.  CulUns  wiu  a 
man  of  fortune  and  good  taste,  ami  gave  a  "re- 
spectilila"  trmo  to  iufideUty  which  it  had  not 
ItreviuuBly  poseessed.  Ho  iirintcd  his  "  Discourse 
of  Freetbinking,  ficrasioneJ  hy  tlie  rise  and 
growth  of  a  sect  called  Free  thinkers,"  in  the  year 
1713,  and  his  "PiBConrso  ou  tlic  grounds  and 
reasons  of  tlie  Christian  ruli^ion"  in  1724.  Tho 
former  was  aiiswi^red  by  Dr.  Ikutlcy,  hi  "Romarks 
on  a  late  Discourse  of  Freethinking  by  I'tiilo- 
Iwutht'iTifi  Lipsicnsis,"  who  opposed  tho  shflHaw- 
iiKsa  of  its  «i"i>ur«ut  learning;  and  by  Hoadley, 
afterwardg  HiMiop  of  Winchest^^r,  in  "  Qu«rii!« 
adilressod  to  the  author  of  a  late  Discourse  of 
Frcethinkiiig,"  in  wliioJi  Hoadley  exposed  many 
irrational  errova  and  dishonest  Etatcmenla  that 
hail  hoen  made  by  CoUitis.  Put  tho  principles 
of  the  Freethinkers  proved  very  attractive  to 
aupfirfitiifll  thinkers,  and  have  her^n  perpetuafcj 
to  our  own  time.     [liATioNALiaTH.] 

FRKE-WILL  IIAITISTS.  An  American 
sect  answering  to  tho  General  Baptistii  of  Kn^- 
Utid,  which  sipuck  off  from  tho  body  of  tbo 
Uaptist  sect  in  the  year  1780. 

The  founder  uf  Uitu  sect  was  Bunjatiiin  KaiiJall 
fA.D.  1749-1808].  He  had  been  one  of  George 
Whittield's  converts  at  twenty-two  years  of  agi*, 
but  fire  years  afterwards  joiiie<l  tbe  Hapti>4ts  and 
bocsTue  a  preacher,  when  he  very  shorliy  gave  up 
the  Calvinislic  dogma  of  eleclion,  and  began  to 
leach  that  the  Atonement  of  our  Txtrd  was  uiade  fur 
all  meti,  that  salvation  is  pc^ssihle  fur  all,  that  tlio 
will  of  every  man  is  free  to  choose  or  to  refuse 
aalvation,  and  that  there  is  no  eternal  decree  of 
any  to  perdition  such  as  makes  ibeir  salvation 
impossible.  Tliese  "ff*&-will"  doctrines  cousti- 
tuttfd  the  only  difference  between  tie  followers 
of  Kand.iU  and  the  ordinary  Itnptists,  but  they 
wero  considered  incoinpntiblQ  with  continued 
union  between  the  two  bodii«.  and  a  sepnmto 
sect  was  therefore  established  at  New  Durham  on 
Juno  30th,  1760,  under  llie  name  of  "  Free- Will 
BapUste,"  and  under  the  ministry  of  Ixandall. 
They  are  now  a  large  body  numbering  about 
70,000,  buing  represented  in  Brituth  North 
America  as  well  as  In  t)ie  irnil't'd  >States.  In 
tho  latter  they  have  shewn  Uiomsclves  strongly 
opposed  to  aiuvery.  Some  of  them  copy  tbo 
Flp.uihgs  of  Holhnd  in  using  as  a  necessary 
Divine  ordinance  the  ceremony  of  washing  each 
other's  fi'et. 

FREF^WTLLEFiS.  [Familistr.] 
FKENCU  IMIOPIIETS.  [Caiiisards.] 
FRENCH  PJiOTE.STANTS.  Tlie  earliest 
class  of  persons  muritiiig  this  title  are  the  Albi- 
0E:N8RS  anil  Waldbn'SFj;  >it  the  close  of  the  twelfth 
and  commencement  of  the  thirteenth  centuries. 
But  tlie  terra  must,  with  historic  propriety,  be  con- 
fined to  those  whu,  early  in  the  sixteenth  century, 
were  affoeteil  by  the  tide  of  feeling  then  paaeiug 
over  the  rttligious  mind  of  Europe.  lu  a.d.  1523, 
the  doctors  of  tho  Sorbonne  at  Faris  lln^t  took 
active  stejw,  alarrae*!  by  the  proceedings  of 
Jacques  Lefcvre,  a  imtivo  of  Picanly,  and  Briton- 
net.  Bishop  of  Menux,  whoso  opinions  found  a 
still  more  powerful  advocate  ia  Margaret  d'An- 


gonl^me,  sister  of  Francis  I.  and  wife  of  Henry 

d' Albert,  King  of  Navarre,  whoec  territory  affonied 
shelter  to  those  suspected  of  heresy.  Tlie  per- 
eccution  ^vbich  fallowed  nearly  extinguished  thi 
hopes,  if  it  did  not  exterminate  the  persons,  of  tha 
Protestonta.  Calvin  fluj  froai  Paris  to  Switzer- 
land fA.B.  1534].  In  Provence  alone  [a.d.  1545] 
two  towns,  Mciindol  and  Cabricres,  and  twenty- 
eight  villages  were  destroyed,  aud  four  thousand 
persons  put  to  the  swopI.  The  feeUng  of  hos- 
tility rather  increase^l  than  decreased  under 
Henrj'IL  [a.u.  1547],  who  married  Culbarine  da 
Medici,  iiieco  of  Pope  Clement  VII.  Yet  in 
spite  of  this  0]>poKitioti  the  French  Protestants 
found  themselves  sufficiently  numerous,  and  with 
snch  leaders  as  Anthony  of  Bourbon,  King  o( 
Navarre,  Louis  Prince  de  Coude,  tho  Admiral  do 
Cnligny,Rnd  his  hrrilher  tlie  Seigneur  d'Andelot, 
sufhciently  inlluential  to  organize  thumselves  iota 
a  body  [a.d.  1555],  aud  foruuilly  to  acoupt  the 
t'ienevan  disoipliiio  and  doctrine.  Four  years 
later  [a.d.  1559]  the  Galilean  Confession  of 
Faith,  consisting  of  forty  articles,  first  drawn  up 
in  Ijitin,  and  theu  translated  into  Freurh,  was 
publicly  a*lopted.  Tbeir  increasing  numbera 
eorapelled  the  regsnt  queen  mother  to  ns^nrae  a 
conciliatory  tone,  both  during  the  short  reign  of 
Francis  11.  and  the  earlier  years  of  Cluirle*  IX. 
In  Ihi!  hopes  of  accommoduting  mutters,  a  con- 
ference was  belli  between  the  Romsnista  and 
Protestants  at  Poissy  [a.i>.  1561],  the  latt«r  being 
cluunpiouod  by  Beza  and  Peter  Martyr,  when, 
thongh  an  edict  M-as  [wssed  removing  the  penal- 
ties of  nonconformity,  no  lastmg  reconciliation 
was  achieved.  In  the  very  next  year  a  Protes- 
tant congregation,  wlule  engaged  in  ^^iJTship  at 
Vassy,  was  massacred  in  cidd  blood  [a.D.  1562], 
Their  friends  flew  to  arms,  but  were  defeated  at 
the  battle  of  Dreux.  The  assassination  of  tlie 
Diikc  of  Guise  followed,  by  tho  Hugueuot  Poltrot 
de  Merer,  in  revenge  for  his  siitiposed  instigation 
of  the  massacre  of  Vassy.  Tea  years  of  civil 
discord  succeeded,  hardly  broken  by  the  pacifica- 
tion of  Atulioise  [a.d.  1503],  nntil  the  deeds  of 
atrocity  iterftetraled  on  Ijolh  sidtis  cidminat*-*! 
in  the  massoero  of  St.  Uartholomew.  planned  by 
Catharine  de  Medici,  and  executed  on  August 
34th,  1572.  Though  nearly  annihilated  at  Um 
moment,  the  Prol<«taiita  revived  again,  to  me^-t 
with  more  favourable  terms  undtT  Henry  IV., 
who,  although  a  convert  to  CathoHcism,  accorded 
them  full  liberty  of  worship  by  the  YjXwX  of 
Nantes  [a.d.  1598],  a  concession  whieh  was  aftor- 
wards  revoked  by  l-ouis  XIV.  [a-D.  1C85].  Ac- 
eording  \jc\  recent  calcidations  the  Protestants  in 
Fnince  now  uumlier  about  a  twentieth  part  of 
the  population,  and  nationalist  views  of  tlie  very 
brooilcst  typo  prevail  among  them.  [T^lerle  d'Au* 
bignd's  Hitioi-y  uf  Ifia  lie/armalum.  De  Felice, 
Wnt'jryoflhe  Protcffanis  of  Frartcf,  Lottd.  1853.] 

FRIENDS.     [Qlakbrs.] 

FRIENDS  OF  GOD.  A  deaignatjoo  by 
which  tho  mystics  of  Germany  wuni  commonly 
known  among  theiDselves  during  the  fourtoenth 
Century,  and  which  was  taken  from  our  Lord's 
words,  *'  Henceforth  I  call  you  not  sorvAnta ;  for 
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the  sen-ant  knou-cth  not  whnt  his  lord  doetli : 
but  I  liuve  callinl  you  frk'nils"  [Johu  xv.  15]. 
It  Tiiny  be  doubted  whfther  they  ever  formed  o 
^^pirata  coinuiuuity,  yet  llx^rL*  U  a  succession  of 
juuncsassM-iutod  with  the  titlu  wliicli  diytiuKuitihcs 
the  "  Friftnds  of  God"  as  in  Bome  degree  a  school 
of  themselves,  anil  they  murk  clearly  a  period  of 
tmii«itit<ii  from  the  more  «pcculativu  mystics  of 
tlie  MiiMie  A^va  to  the  practical  pietists  of  post- 
R^tfonnation  Hniec. 

Thu  llrat  of  th(.'$c  naniea  is  that  of  the  Douiiui- 
fan  lioiiiT  TVkliiirt  [a.d.  13n+-i:i2S],  genendly 
known  as  Master  t^khart.  lie  became  thu  first 
provincial  of  the  Doaiiiiicans  ui  Saxouy  whuu 
that  country  was  made  into  a  aeparatc  provinca 
of  tho  Onler  in  Iho  year  1-304,  and  was  llie 
teacher  of  Tauler,  whose  influonce  has  extended 
even  to  our  own  timca.  In  1^-4,  whila  he  waB 
prtsiiliiif;  over  tho  Domiiiicuu  monaatiiry  at 
Frankriirt^on-Mflini%  he  wiis  brought  to  trial  for 
his  opinions  by  the  Cenaral  of  the  Onler,  and 
iiflcnvarda,  in  1327,  by  tho  Bishoji  of  Colognu. 
The  airoiiiiMtionH  brvnii^ht  agniiiot  him  wi^re  franic-d 
on  twenty-six  propnjtitions  taken  fifmi  hiii  eermous, 
which  were  alle^'cd  to  bo  punthtistic  in  their 
leaching.  Thc^'  were  fonnally  coikdemned,  and 
the  condemnation  was  afterwards  conlinned  (but 
with  conapicuoiia  tcndcmoKa  towartlti  EckhartV 
memory)  by  a  Bull  of  John  XX H.,  issued  in 
A.D.  132i),  after  txkhart's  dcatl).  Although  the 
tendency  of  his  teaching  was  daugerLmsly  %xi^' 
gcstive  of  Panthciem,  liitt  objc^ct  was  to  sot  furlti 
the  cloaencBS  of  tho  union  with  God  into  which 
the  eoul  may  be  brought  by  boly  living.  Thus 
ho  roaintained  thut  wo  should  be  united  with 
God  eisentially,  individually,  and  entirely,  by 
meaiu  of  contemplation;  and  that  just  in  propor- 
tion AS  man  is  united  with  (.rod  he  is  more  God 
than  creature.  "  Wheryforw,"  he  asks,  "is  God 
become  mant  that  I  may  be  born  the  same 
God.  God  died  for  thb  reason  that  I  may  die 
to  all  the  world  ami  all  created  things"  [Gieaelor'a 
Cvmpaid.  K':cl.  llift.  iv,  176,  Clark's  transl.1. 
These  principli^  were  corrnpieil  into  Antinoini- 
aninn  by  the  BnETunEN  of  the  Fbek  Sfikit,  and 
a  tiiiuilar  result  foUowod  their  revival  in  the  case 
of  the  Methodists. 

Nicolas  of  Basle  [a.d.  1330-1363]  look  up  the 
principles  of  Eckhart  on  their  practical  side,  and 
endeavoured  so  to  purify  his  lifa  hy  sscotic  de- 
votion that  he  might  effcnrt  a  complete  scpamtiuu 
of  his  soul  from  the  world.,  and  perfect  its  union 
with  God.  After  a  long  course  of  such  devotion  he 
believed  himfielf  to  be  favoured  withDiviue  rcvela- 
tiaiwand  visions  and  eestasioB.  'llion^h  a  Inyjuan 
he  became  spiritual  director  tu  niuUitudw,  and 
seems  to  have  been  n.'wociated  in  tlua  ciipacity  with 
Bome  of  tho  early  and  purer  Rrghania.  When 
he  Was  very  old  be  was  arrested  as  a  Tieghnnl  l^y 
the  [nquiftition,  while  be  was  travelling  thruu^li 
France,  and  was  burnt  to  death  at  Vienne  about 
the  year  1383,  in  company  with  ono  of  his 
di^riples. 

•Tohn  Tauler[A.D.  1290-13G]]wflsa  Dominican 
at  Ktnwbai^,  and  had  been  brought  under  the 
iuflnonce  of  iNicolas  of    Basle    about  tlio  year 
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1340,  having  previoustj  been  a  disciple  uf  Eclc- 
Imrl.  ^'iculas  had  won  fultuwcra  as  a  la}iiiaa 
by  the  privute  influence  of  his  cliatucter,  but 
Tauler  wsm  one  of  the  great  Doniinican  preachers, 
and  was  listened  to  by  crawds  in  the  cities  and 
villages  on  the  Imnksof  the  Ulune,  ns  Wesiey  and 
Whillield  were  in  luigland  in  lator  dayf.  While 
Germany  whs  under  an  interdict  by  which  the 
Pojie  forbad  all  ministraliona  of  tlie  clergy,  Tauler 
boldly  continued  bis  work,  and  wlien  tliu  Jn^aiiful 
"  Bhick  Death"  Jetiuluted  every  huu^e  an<l  dri:>va 
away  the  few  surviving  clergy,  be  and  a  lew  other 
Dominicans  went  fearlessly  Irom  house  to  house 
iu  titrasburg,  comfarting  the  dying,  giving  cuutofje 
to  the  living,  ami  ninning  tlie  hciaria  of  till.  This 
nobie  friar  was  the  practical  expositor  of  Eckhart's 
intclleotuul  speeulaiious,  and  the  one  aim  of  hia 
lite  was  that  of  persuading  men  to  give  up  vorld- 
liness  and  sin.  and  to  become  "  friends  of  God" 
by  deepening  and  widening  their  npiritual  com- 
munion with  Him.  His  Thettlof/iu  OettmiuirH 
and  his  sermons  were  widiily  ciiH;uIateJ  afler  hid 
deaths  and  had  great  intbience  upjm  the  mind  of 
John  Wesley  four  centuries  later.  The  funuer 
was  traualat«d  into  French  by  CasUtlion,  who  was 
closely  associated  with  tho  *'  Family  of  Love," 
and  it  is  extremely  likvly  that  it«  fervid  teaching 
of  what  has  been  calh-d  the  deihcation  of  man's 
nature  was  perverted  to  the  support  of  the  Anti- 
nomian  principles  for  which  those  cnthuaiasls 
became  notorious. 

Uenry  Suso  [a.d.  1300-1366]  was  of  the  same 
school  of  T>ominican8  as  Tauler.  bnt  belonged  to 
Suabta.  His  influence  among  the  *'  Friends  of 
God"  was  exerted  chiefly  by  hie  writingn,  which 
were  in  the  dialogue  and  catechetical  form,  and 
being  written  iu  the  vernacular  circidated  widely 
among  those  who  were  able  to  read.  J*«xiinler 
speaks  of  bim  a&  conspicuously  setting  furth  tho 
modiiition  of  our  l>urd  aa  tho  channel  by  which 
communion  with  God  is  to  be  attained,  aiid  as 
thus  coniiteracting  the  pantheistic  tendency  of  the 
mysticism  which  HjHjke  constantly  and  stnvngty 
about  nninn  with  the  Divine  frJwence,  but  omitwd 
to  shew  tliat  this  was  the  result  of  a  mediatorial, 
not  a  diivct,  intercourse  with  God. 

The  "Brethren  of  the  Common  Life"  were 
a  Dutch  section  of  the  "Friend*  of  Gotl,"  and 
owed  their  origin  to  Gerard  Groot  of  Devcnter 
[a.d.  1340-^4],  a  Canon  of  Utrecht  and  Aix, 
who  gave  up  his  pivfenueuts  to  become  a  niis- 
fiionarj-preachorthrougboutthedioceacof  Utrecht. 
PreachingatUtrccht,Deventer,  Amsterdam,  Haar- 
lem, and  many  other  places,  be  became  so  popu- 
lar, that  pbople  left  their  business  and  thi-ir 
meals  to  hear  his  sermons,  so  that  the  churches 
could  not  hold  the  crowds  that  flocked  wherever 
he  came  [Tbou).  h  Kemp.  VHa  M.  (ieranix  vmijni. 
XV.].  Wlip.n  his  preaching  was  prohibited,  Groot 
established  in  hia  house  a  tlieological  college  for 
those  who  were  preparing  to  take  Holy  Orrlers, 
and  this  was  develoi)ed  two  years  after  his  death 
\\\U*  a  house  of  regular  canons  at  Windeaheim  in 
ZwoUe,  with  a  cell  at  Deventer.  At  AVJndcsheim 
the  clergy  continued  to  prepare  candidates  for 
Holy  Orders,  and  they  wcro  joined  by  many  lay- 
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men,  who  lived  together  iu  a  coroiuunity  of  goods 
and  labour,  but  without  uny  luouaslio  vovr,  as 
"  Fratres  vitae  Ommunifl,"  "  Fratrea  IwnDB  volun- 
tatis," or  "Fratres  Collatiouarii."  It  waa  at 
Bcventer  that  lliomas  &  Kempis  was  trainod,  at 
WiDdcsheim  that  he  spent  the  greater  portion  of 
bis  days ;  and  through  him  anoiher  link  of  con- 
nection was  ostafaliahed  botween  tho  Friends  of 
God  and  devotional  Christian*  of  subsequent  ages. 
Within  lifty  years  of  Groot's  death  the  Brothere 
of  the  Common  Life  uumheiod  sevonteea  cuUe^t- 
at«  churches  in  Iho  Jtetherknds,  and  contri- 
buted much  to  tho  mystical  theology  of  the 
Cburcli.  The  Order  waa  cxtinRUtihcd  >>y  the 
flood  of  the  Dutch  lieformntion.  [i^cliinidt's 
Johamies  Taulervon  Htmsburp,  1841.  Ullmanr's 
Jie/ormera  be/vre  the  lieformation,  Clark'a  tiiuiiil. 
Neale*8  llinf.  of  Janseniat  Ch.  of  IIoU.  ch.  ii.] 

FRIENDS  OF  LltiUT.  A  sect  of  Lutheran 
Kationalii»t8  wliicli  originated  in  Prussian  Buxuuy 
aliout  the  year  1841.  Their  founder  was  pastor 
Uhiich,  who,  in  company  with  sixteen  friends, 
held  tho  first  meeting  at  Guadcn  iu  July  of  that 
year.  A  soeund  convention,  ntcit  at  llalle,  and 
was  numerously  attended  by  cler^*n]en,  pro- 
fessors, and  laymen  of  every  class  of  sixiioty.  A 
sesKiuri  held  at  KoLhcn  in  1844,  was  a  great 
popular  assembly;  and  attention  being  drawn  to 
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the  new  sect,  and  to  its  now  leader,  Pastor  Wis* 
liceuus,  by  Gueri<;ke  tho  occlcsiastical  historian, 
an  order  in  council  was  issued  by  the  Pniwiun 
Government  in  August  1845,  prohibiting  them 
from  holding  further  meetings. 

The  Friends  of  Light  professed  to  develope  t)io 
principles  of  the  Reformation  hy  a  recnmnce  to 
the  spirit  of  tho  li«fuimers  as  distinguished  from 
the  actual  shape  int^  which  their  reforms  were 
fniretl  by  tho  circumstances  of  tlio  times  in  which 
they  lived.  This  spirit  they  interpreted  as  that 
of  perfect  intellectual  fifcdom  in  religion,  with 
individual  judgment  for  tho  sole  guide.  Such 
a  fundamental  principle  as  this  was  colcnlated 
erubraco  every  school  of  liationoliets,  and  does  in' 
fact  represent  tho  common  ground  on  which  all 
rationaliidng  systems  take  their  stand.  Although 
thorefore  they  wore  not  allowed,  to  organize  them- 
selves into  a  community,  the  "P'riends  of  Light" 
liavefound  manyconvertshothin  Germany  and  Kng> 
laud.     [Hurst's  HUt.  Itatiomlmn,  238,  ed.  18G7.] 

FRIESI.ANDKUS.  A  section  of  tho  Men- 
nouites  who  separated  fmiii  tlie  Flkminos,  and 
raaintainod  a  separate  position  for  some  time  on 
tlio  q^uostions  of  discipline  which  had  caused , 
division  among  the  Monnonites.  They  eventnally 
coalescwl  with  tho  "WATERLAUDEita.  [Moaheim*« 
likeL  nut.  iil  149,  Stubbs'  od.J 
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OAIANA.  In  a  passage  of  Tertnlliaii,  which 
is  acconlinK  to  ordumry  loxU  read  "  Sunt  et  nunc 
alii  KicolaiUe;  CaVuna  hopreais  dicitiir"  [Tertuli. 
de  Pregcrif).  ffar,  xxxiii.],  Oehler  reads  Galana 
instead  of  Caiana.  Nothiug  is  kuu\vii  of  any  oarly 
sect  of  Gaiamt«B,  and  it  is  commonlj  supposed 
that  the  Cainitics  are  the  sect  referred  W. 

GAlANri'iE.  The  Alexandrian  section  of 
the  Aputbaktqdocbtjb,  so  called  from  their  Ickidc-r 
Gaianus,  a  contemporary  and  theulugical  col]ea),'tie 
of  Julian  of  Ualicamassus.  Oaianus  was  Arch- 
deacon of  Alexandria,  and  on  tlic  death  of  the 
iVtriareh  Timothens  III.  [a.d.  fi5G]  was  tiimtiltu- 
ously  pla<:ed  on  the  patriarchal  throne  by  the 
monksaud  people  in  opjiositiuu  to Theodosiua,  who 
liad  been  nominatetUiy  the  Kmperor and  consecrated 
to  the  see.  Afler  three  mouths,  Giuaniis  M-aa  how- 
ever deposed  and  OKilcd,  first  to  (Carthago  and  then 
to  Sardinia,  after  vliich  his  name  apjtears  only  in 
association  willi  Uie  seel  to  which  it  was  given. 

OALKNI.S  TS.  The  Anninian  division  of  the 
Monnonite  Watbrlandbrs,  who  owe  their  vri^ii 
to  Galen  Alimbam  do  Uunn,  a  physician  and 
Baptist  preacher  at  Amsterdan]  in  the  ycAr  1Gti4. 
Galen  advocated  open  commuuion,  and  taught 
Socinian  doctrine. 

GALLICAN  CONFESSION.  [Prote8Tant 
C0NFBW10N8.] 

GAIXICANS.  A  name  given  to  an  histori- 
cal party  in  the  Church  of  France  which  has 
conslanUy  protested  against,  and,  when  it  was 
able  to  do  ao,  opposed,  the  invasion  of  its  liberties 
by  the  See  of  Rome.  Without  developing  any 
special  school  of  thought,  and  without  in  any 
importan  t  particulars  d  e  v  iat  ing  from  liuman 
doctrine,  the  Galhcans  maintain  much  the  aama 
theory  aa  to  tho  indejiondi:uce  of  national 
churches  that  is  maintained  by  learned  writers 
in  tho  Chai'ch  of  Kngland  :  hut  circumstances 
have  never  compelkd  tho  Church  of  Fmacc  to 
nek  BO  entire  u  ropudiiitinn  of  the  jmpal  claims 
to  antkority  au  has  taken  place  in  the  Church  of 
Kngland.  Tho  princi[ial  efforts  of  the  CiolHcjui 
party,  oa  opposed  to  tho  Ultnunonlano  party,  in 
recent  times,  have  been  directed  towards  the 
revival  of  the  native  Liturgy,  a  local  fonn  of  the 
great  Ephesine  Lilui'gy  of  Asia  Minor,  varlationa 
of  which  continued  in  use  in  several  liincftftes  of 
France  down  to  our  own  time.  Uut  these  efTorta 
have  been  effecluidly  counteracted  by  Ultramon- 
tano  intiuencBs,  and  no  breviaries  or  midsals  vx- 
oepb  the  £oman  ate  now  permitted  to  bo  used  in 
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French  charchea.  [Dior.  0/  TtTBOLOor,  Prao- 
«ATic  Sanction.] 

GAZAKKS.     [GAEZAni.] 

GAZZAKL  The  Itiiliau  name  for  the  mediae- 
val Culharists  or  Albigcnscs.  [Stejili.  de  Bur- 
bono  in  d'Ai-gentro,  i.  90.1 

GENERAL  ASSOCUTE  SYNOD.     [Akti. 

BUBOUEIU.] 

GE.\F.11AL      BAPTISTS,      NEW      CON- 
NEXION.   [Baptlstb.] 
GEN  EllAL      BAPTISTS,     UNITARIAN. 

[Baptists.] 

GENKItAL  PROVISIONERS.  A  mcfcoame 
of  the  Fkee-W]i.l  BirTisrs. 

GENIST^E,  A  Jewish  sect  named  by  Justin 
MartjT  [Oinl.  e.  Tri/jih.  c.  Ixxx.].  It  is  pnjbably 
to  bo  ideutilied  with  the  Nazaneans  of  Epipliaiiius 
[riirr.  xviii.l.  Tha  name,  which  would  bo  better 
written  Gonitic,  implies  lliat  its  bearcni  were  of 
tho  original  sloek  of  the  Jews,  and  prc±)er\'od  tho 
ancient  patriarchal  faith.     [Jewish  HEcr«.} 

GEORGIANS.     [Daviu-Gkohouns.] 

GERMAN  CATIIOLlCa  Two  movements  of 
German  Catholics  have  occurred  during  the  last 
quarter  of  a  centur)-,  having  a  promise  of  the  more 
important  rosiills  still  to  flow  from  Ihcm. 

I.  The  question  of  mixed  marrii^es  between^ 
Catholics  and  Protestants  had  become  an  i^gra- 
vated  dilEculty  in  the  kingdom  of  Prussia,  where 
both  forms  of  religion  exist  side  by  side.  Benedict 
XIV.  [x.D.  1741],  in  the  case  of  the  Netherlands, 
dcckred  mLxed  marriages  to  be  abouiinfible, 
wretched,  and  accursed  proceedings,  and  such  aa 
never  could  be  allowed  by  the  Roman  See.  Still 
aucU  marriages  were  not  wholly  intenlicted,  and 
papal  dispensation  was  never  refused  to  rich 
suitors.  But  the  clergy  were  forbidden  to  solem- 
ni2e  siicli  marriages;  tUey  were  a  mere  civil  con- 
tract, the  priest  acting  only  as  witness  by  "  passive 
assistance."  The  samo  Pope  [a.d.  1748],  by  a 
formal  constitution,  decreed  that  mixed  marriagea 
could  only  take  place  under  a  pledge  that  tho  chil- 
dren should  be  brought  up  as  Catholics  ',  and  that 
the  Catholic  party  in  the  exmtmct  should  not  be 
moiested  in  the  cxereiee  of  Catholic  duties  ;  for 
that  there  was  always  a  hope  of  reclainiing  tho 
Uueatholic  element  to  tho  faith  of  the  Chnrch. 
Acpordingly,  such  marriages  were  celebmted  in 
Prussia,  either  unconditional ly,  or  with  tho  solo 
engagement  that,  according  to  sex,  children 
should  be  brouglit  up  in  the  faith  of  the  pareuL 
A.D.  1625,  cugagemcula  of  this  kind  were  Qbro- 
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gated  by  onlpr  nf  tlie  State;  but  by  papal  eilict 
of  Piua  VIIL,  March  1830,  'bey  were  still  to  be 
ouforvvd  as  a  necessary  conditiun  for  obluiuing 
dU{H'Dit.itioD.  The  civil  and  eccleKiastical  powere 
were  in  open  antagoaisni.  But  tbo  State,  friae 
in  iU  generation,  prevailed.  Count  Spiegel, 
Arclibisbop  of  Cologne,  vaa  ]>en>uaJdd  to  circu- 
late tbc  edict  atuon^  his  sufirai^ns,  'vrilh  a 
pastoral  brief,  and  awompanied  Tfith  secret  in- 
structions to  obey  the  Tabinet  ordi-r  of  I  SSfi  ; 
"passive  assifitaiico"  al-io  might  be  renilered 
tven  where  noeng«f;ciiient  «-nsDiade  with  respect 
to  the  ediication  of  the  children,  such  marriages 
only  being  furbid'len  under  llic  unlikely  ron- 
tingency  of  tlie  woman  certainly  knowing  that  all 
her  children  wouhl  be  bronght  up  a^  Protestants. 
In  1335,  jBaron  Drostc-Vischering  succeeded  to 
the  see  of  Cologne,  having  cngagiM)  to  carry  out 
the  Cabinet  regulalion  with  respect  to  mixed 
marri^es ;  the  psipal  edict,  however,  was  enforced 
by  him,  and  the  Government  removed  him  to 
Winderi,  tlie  elTcct  of  which  was  thiil  nil  ivi«tric- 
tion  upon  mixed  marriages  was  rescinded  through- 
out iihenish  ^Vestphalia. 

lu  the  cast«m  Slate  of  Foscn,  the  Church 
authorities  took  vigorous  action  against  all  Catho- 
lics who  contracted  such  marriages,  the  provost 
shewing  much  fiery  zeal  in  the  matttT.  A  strung 
bond  uf  sympathy  existeJ  between  Czerski,  the 
provtMt's  vicar,  and  his  fluck  ;  for  while  they 
demanded  toleration  in  their  aUianccn,  ho  himself 
waa  secretly  married  to  a  Polish  lady.  Uoth 
priest  and  people  soon  proceeded  to  question  the 
Bcriptuml  grounds  on  which  the  ecclesiaaticol 
decrees  rested  ;  and  tliey  camo  tu  tliu  conclusion 
that  tlie  Church  view  with  respect  to  matrimony 
Was  one  thing  and  the  law  of  Christ  something 
widely  ditl'erent,  ('zereki  was  suspcTided  March 
1844,  and  in  the  August  following  he  separated 
himself  altcigelher  from  the  Roman  cmumunion. 
Twenty-four  uiuniltcrs  of  his  congregatiou.  threat- 
ened witli  excommunication.  dL-<:]ured  themselves 
at  the  6amo  time  an  extm-Kouuiu  community, 
under  tlie  nnm«  of  Apostolical  Catholic  Cliria- 
tians.  Tliey  next  set  up  a  place  of  worship  of 
their  own  where  Czerski  officiated  as  priest,  now 
publicly  married  by  a  Protectant  p^isuir.  The 
whole  pnrly  were  of  emirsp  excommunicated  ; 
but  neitbt-r  Czereki  nor  bis  Hock  considered  them- 
■elvea  to  be  anything  but  Catholic  Christians, 
and  still  preser^'ed  u  broaJly  marked  distinction 
from  the  Protestant  body  by  th«.'ir  retention  of 
the  seven  sacraments.  Tlioy  also  drew  up  a  brief 
formula  of  faiih  [(.tntober  19th]  to  mark  their  total 
eepamtion  from  the  lioman  communion,  in  which 
uuio  fuudameutul  errors  of  tbo  Kouion  Church 
were  condenmed :  communion  in  one  kind, 
CRnonixattOR  of  saints,  worship  of  snints,  absolu- 
tion that  involvoil  auricular  confuasiun,  indulgence, 
prescriptive  fusts,  public  service  in  a  foreign  lan- 
goage,  celibacy  of  clet^gy,  prohibition  of  mixed 
moaugoe,  and  the  temporal  power  of  the  Pope. 
Their  Confession  of  Fuilh  comniencod  with  the 
Kioene  Creed ;  Holy  Scripture  is  declared  to  be 
tlie  only  sure  ground  of  faith  ;  and  private  judg- 
luoul  is  a  sulheicut  guide  to  its  meaning ;  the 
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seven  sacraments  are  means  of  grace  ordained  by 
Christ ;  the  sacrifice  of  the  mass  is  a  memorial  of 
the  death  of  Christ,  and  is  «f  efiicacy  for  tho 
living  and  the  dead;  tlie  Body  and  Blood  of 
Christ  are  truly  present  in  the  sacrifiee  of  the 
altar ;  confession  nnd  absnlution  are  no  pre- 
requisites for  communicating.  The  reality  of  a 
purgatorial  lire  is  affinned,  hut  not  in  the  material 
sense  of  thft  Komish  dogma.  Marriage  of  tiio 
clorgj'  is  not  only  alIowe<l,  but  encouraged,  as 
Iteing  conducive  to  the  edification  of  tlie  flock 
through  the  influence  of  domestic  oxaniple.  The 
kingdom  of  Oo<l  must  be  realizetl  in  liie  believer's 
life  U[>on  earth.  TliQ  new  community  applied 
fur  St.ite  recognition  as  a  security  against  perse- 
cution, hut  obtained  no  answer.  Tlie  scccders  nt 
the  commcuccmeut,  a.d.  18H,  nnmbertxl  eighty- 
tivo  of  burgher  rank,  who  were  known  as 
tlie  fichneidemiihl  section  of  Geniiau  Ctitholics, 
and  kept  more  closely  to  the  faith  of  tlie  (Jhurch 
Catholic  than  the  second  or  Brealau-Dresden  sec- 
tion uf  seceders  under  Konge. 

IL  For  the  Czerski  movement  was  eclipsed  by 
the  contemporaneous  defection  of  Konge  in  the 
more  southeni  jirovineu  of  Silesia.  lli$  pen  had 
got  him  into  disgrace,  and  he  waa  8U8i»cuiJed  from 
all  cloricul  duty,  when  tho  exhibition  of  the  seam- 
less coat  of  Christ'  at  Treves  [a.d.  18-14]  drew 
fn>m  him  a  vigorous  protest.^  Ilis  attack  aroused 
attention  in  tlic  highoet  degree,  and  procured  for 
him  the  further  publicity  of  excommunication. 
He  at  once  became  a  martyr;  addresses  and  rich 
presents  poured  in  upon  him.  The  circle  widened, 
and  Dr.  Kegeiibrccht.  Professor  of  Canon  Law  at 
Ereslau,  oslenlatiously  quitted  lliu  C'burch  of 
lUmie;  (Jorman  Catliolic  commnnities  sprung  np 
in  all  tho  priucipal  towns  of  Northern  Germany 
[a.d.  1844-15],  and  hopes  were  entertained  of  the 
formiitionofatiennan  Upform^Ml  N'-itional  Church, 
mtiinlnining  the  doctrine  but  denying  the  autho- 
rity and  regimen  of  Home.  All  such  hope  wan 
soon  cliftpelled  ;  for  at  a  meeting  held  at  Leipsic 
[March  23rd,  184.'i], at  which  thirty  delegates  froui 
thirteen  German  Catholic  congregations  were  pre- 
sent, tho  foUi»wing  formula  ivas  drawn  up,  slmro 
of  nearly  everj'  dislintlive  attiibulB  of  the  faith, 
and  Uined  down  to  suit  the  coldest  rationalism  : 
"  I   beliuva  in  God  the  Father,  who,  by  His 

'  "E  m«]  trovalo."  For  o  tlioiisniid  ywirs  nntliing 
WHS  known  of  the  relic,  Tht  Virgin  is  stiitcil  to  h«va 
Woven  this  cent  for  her  infant  8on  ;  it  grew  with  His 
iniTeniK  uf  atxtare,  mill  fur  it  th«  Riuiian  sutili^n  east 
Iota.  Ilclrnn,  the  niotht-r  of  CVnsUiitiap,  w«»  »aiii  tfl 
have  broQ^'hi  it  from  riLlestinr,  luid  sent  it  by  8t.  Agri- 
ciils  to  Trrvr-B,  as  n-(.'r>nii-d  in  \\\v  "fleala  Trevfronim," 
K.v>.  Ilfifl-112*.  In  the  ycnr  nSfl.  the  tMlhi-iiml  I«-ing 
nnJcr  repair,  the  coat  wiw  placed  in  a  cli«t  undrr  the  hifih 
Alt.ir,  and  tlierv  it  remained  till  the  Einpcior  MuximilUit 
c»«M.'J  Miirch  to  bo  made  for  it,  A.n.  1512,  when  it  wiw 
Vironght  tnli^lit. ;  iuj»l  A,n.  If>l4.  ft  Bull  ufljMi  X.  directed 
thnt  it  should  lie  pxpQ»c*i  to  the  view  of  tho  faithful 
evtry  sereu  yc«rB.  TbTeobncb  KoIemnitiMiareon  rfcord  : 
A.l).  15S5,  on  the  rratuntion  of  th«  Cilliuli''  rclijiion  in 
tlic  dtfttrirt  of  TrevcH  ;  A.n.  1665,  aftiTthe  Thirty  Years' 
War;  nnd  a.d.  1810,  on  its  reinni  from  Augsburg 
wTiithe-r  it  hml  Iwu  PoiiveyrJ  iluriiig  the  Fivnrh  Revo- 
Intion. 

■  hat  Urtluil  einea  KnthjUaehen  Priattn  iAiT  d.  A. 
Rock  in  Trier,  OrtotiT  1841. 
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Atniij'ljty  'WorJ,  crcaltj  the  world,  auJ  govcrna 
it  ill  wisikuji,  riyliU-otiisiicwj,  aJid  luve.  1  beliovo 
in  Jc-8H3  Christ  fnir  Saviour.  I  believe  in  the 
Holy  Ghost,  oue  lioly  imivcrsnl  ChrisUiui  Church, 
the  forgivencas  of  eiiis,  ami  life  eternal."  Only 
two  KAcmnipnta  wnre  retiined,  and  the  'Bible 
iliterjirctcd  by  private  jiid^'iueat  was  declared  to 
Iw  sulFicieiit  fur  snlvntioii.  Czeniki's  endeavour  to 
procure  the  Tttcognition  of  Christ's  Divinity  was 
ineffectual.  The  llimgp  i*r  Breslau  [tarty  bi:caui« 
known  tis  German  Catliolice,  end  were  tlmniiighly 
mlioiiatitiUi^ ;  the  Poaen  Buparati^t«  n-<taini--d  the 
denomination  of  Aposlolical  Catholics,  but  siluutly 
acqtiietscod  in  Uih  exjKmiti'iii  of  fiiitli  put  foith 
by  the  Urc'lnu  party,  which  became  the  doini- 
uant  type  of  Gurniuu  Culholicisui. 

These  new  imiiiins  mpidly  sprmid  through 
Korthern  Germany,  wherever  an  exclusively  Vm- 
niauist  population  and  a  determined  Konianist 
gOTcrniBcnt  nnuM  not  witlistand  the  tide.  But 
the  original  taint  of  diafiension  cluiit^  to  the  move- 
ment. JteitluT  was  Koiiijo  cxiicJly  the  characWr 
to  impir«  conlidcnce.  }|e  had  nothing  solid  or 
dignified  to  recommeiid  him.  T:un  of  the  noise 
that  he  hnd  nmde  in  the  worhl,  and  p(!lf-cnnocit<Nl, 
be  hoped  by  thrusting  himself  for  ever  Iiefore  the 
pnblic  in  m<wtiitg>i  and  ovntional  gallicriugs,  to 
open  a  new  page  in  the  history  of  thu  world. 
Bnt  hit!  nioateerions  drawKick  wms  that  thorp  was 
no  doplli  of  religion  in  him,  without  which  it  is 
impouible  for  the  rtfornier  to  make  any  iiemia- 
nent  impression  upon  oM  wtablished  modes  of 
religious  thongbt.  Alremly,  iu  May  1845,  Czerski 
declared,  by  letters  t«  the  sovcrfll  congregationa, 
hia  disKitififaction  with  the  T.eip«ic  iJcclanttion, 
which  he  had  also  ^efu^e<l  to  sign,  because  it 
ignored  the  Lord's  Divinity,  liongn  in  reply 
objecteil,  that  to  stop  short  at  that  point  would 
be  to  rt^enact  the  liyftjrmation  of  Lullicr  ;  that 
the  march  of  opinion  dp.niandetl  a  radical  reform 
in  mnttera  of  faith  ;  the  lime  had  come  for  the 
Church  to  cast  aside  old  traditional  forms,  such 
as  the  Apostles'  Oecil,  and  to  generalize  in  the 
direction  of  the  ratiomil  conviction  of  the  age. 
Christ  was  no  longer  to  l»e  worshipped  as  God 
over  all,  bnt  to  be  Jiailed  as  a  brother.  By  such 
notions  he  hoped  lo  rcwver  thnl  grasp  ujjuii  Ger- 
many which  tlie  I'rolestaut  niovfuiciit  hail  mi.«setL 
The  two  rir-il  leaders  met  and  fraleniized  at  tiio 
Confurenco  iu  Kawitz,  February  3rtl,  184i5;  but 
tlieirdilTerence  of  opinion,  ns  in  the  case  of  Luther 
and  Zwingli,  was  ton  decided  for  u  thorough 
reconeilialion,  and  each  continued  to  pm]xigiit»j 
his  own  particular  form  of  German  Catholicism. 

The  political  relations  of  the  eomiuuuity  pre- 
sented conwdenible  diUiculty.  AVhat  claim  had 
they  on  the  toleration  of  Uie  Catholic  Stales 
which  only  rerognised  the  Church  of  Kome  and 
the  Evangelical  party  as  bound  by  the  Augsburg 
Confession  t  And  who  were  the  German  Catho- 
lics T  Tn  Bavaria  they  were  looke^l  upL>n,  not  as 
a  religiovia  community,  but  as  political  radicals 
nnd  ooinmuniFtR.  In  Anstria  the  very  name  of 
German  Catholic  ivaa  pnwfribed.  Inteniid  dis- 
tinction weakened  their  hold  upon  public  respect, 
and  a  soulless  Ubcndism  was  the  ouly  idea  in 
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which  the  entire  party  couhl  agree.  Ilongc'i 
views  having  boon  i^ikcn  up  by  membere  of  the 
Chamber  on  the  side  of  the  opposition,  tliey 
assumed  some  public  importance  ;  hut  the  politi* 
cat  elian^'cs  of  184@  brought  about  a  coalition 
between  his  party,  and  the  J'anlheistic  Hegelian 
folbwing,  the  Fiulnus  of  LiuuT,  whoreby  Ger- 
man Catholicism  ranks  now  aunuig  the  various 
deJQominations  of  mlioiializing  I'rotestuntism, 
rather  than  with  any  section  of  the  Church 
CMhf'Hc.  A  more  formal  alliauce  was  rnadu  be- 
tween German  Catholidsm  end  the  I'niU*stjuit 
p(irty  at  Leipsic,  a.d.  1850,  under  the  name  of 
the  '*  Ilftlijjioiis  Assnciation"  (lleligioub-Gesell- 
sobaft).  The  prineijdes  of  communism,  in  a  reli- 
gious iIii-ection,  aj'c  not  didowuvd.  by  tliia  sect ; 
and  it  hasalways  had  thcstronge£t  symjMithicswith 
political  demutinicy.  It  ejchibits  an  altogether 
ImmanitAi-ian  funiiof  religion  ascompiirtd  with  thb 
BpiritiLil  fjiith  of  the  Church  C.itIiolic>  [Gervinua, 
Die  Mimnn  d.  Dtufscfykatfi./  Die  Prot.  (Jeigflickk. 
n.  d.  DriitxrhhiiU.  Kamptf,  OeiKh .  d.  ReWj.  Batwj. 
fi.  n.  Zeit.;  Daa  B>«nFi.  d.  DeutKt.hknth.  t>LO 
Catiiomcs.] 

GKH.MAX  PKOTF-STANTC).  Tho  history 
of  the  rise  of  German  Protestantism  is  so  closely 
allied  with  that  of  Lutkeranikm  that  it  wUl  be 
sufficient  here  to  present  ii  summary  of  the  im- 
portant events  which  took  place  belwev]i  a.d. 
1517,  when  Luther,  at  that  lime  philnsn]»hical 
Ipctnnr  at  Wittenberg,  was  rousttl  into  action  by 
Tet/el's  soles  of  indulgences  at  the  neighbouring 
t<iwn  iif  Juterbiich,  and  wheu  the  religious  peace 
was  extorted  from  the  KmperorChavles  V.  at  Augs- 
burg in  ir>55.  The  first  overt  act  of  hostility  was 
a  bull  of  excommunication  launched  against 
Luther  by  L(?oX.  [.i.n.  l.'i'JOl  and  publicly  burnt 
by  him  at  Wittenberg.  In  the  following  year  he 
was  declared  a  heretiir.  nnd  bis  writings  were 
proscribed  at  the  Diet  of  Worms,  on  January  28tb. 
Great  commotions  followed.  The  AnalMptists  at 
Zwickau  in  Misnia.  and  the  ullm-Eeformer^  under 
CarUtadt  at  Wittenberg,  flew  to  arms,  and  hence 
"The  Pcflsants'  War"  [.\.d.  1524],  in  whicli  tho 
excesses  of  the  Protestant  pf^rty,  which  Luther 
was  unable  lo  influencd  or  control,  gained  tbtm 
an  uni^nviable  notoriety,  and  helped  to  detach 
Lrasmtis  from  the  caui^e  of  the  Kefornution.  In 
A.r.  1520,  che  league  of  Tt-r^ut  was  formed, 
John  Elector  of  Saxony,  and  Philip  Landgrave 
uf  Hesse,  with  otheni,  <lemBndiug  refoniis,  which 
were  discussed  al  the  lirat  Diet  of  Spires,  but 
instead  of  being  adopted,  were  recommended  to 
Ije  referred  to  u  future  General  Council.  Any 
delay  was  favonmblo  to  the  rfforming  cause,  and 
the  opposition  of  Charles  V.  was  at  tho  same 
time  mitigated  by  his  (juarrfl  with  the  Pope, 
which  led  lo  the  storming  of  Kome  aad  the  sur- 
render of  Clement  VII.,  and  by  the  claim  of 
Archduke  Ferdinand  to  tlie  crowns  of  Hungary 
and  Bohemia.  A  second  diet  was  summoned  at 
SpiriiS,  A.r).  1529,  at  which  the  name  of  Proti'stanle 
wus  lirst  BSKigned  to  those  M-bo  differed  from  tho 
Church  of  I!ome,  in  consequence  of  a  document 
or  protestation  submitted  to  the  Emperor,  signoil 
by  John  iiileoWr  d(  Baxoay.  George  Elector  of 
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Brandcnberg,  Eniest  Duko  of  Luuouhorg,  PhUip 
l.aiidgTa%*o  of  ll&ss(«,  and  by  fourteen  imperial 
cities,  Straabunt,  Ulm,  KurcmWrg,  Coiutniice, 
1tculliii;;cn,  Wimlcshoini,  Mommingen,  NorJ- 
lingon,  i^inilau,  Isny,  Keinptfn,  Heiibron,  Wiaacn- 
burji  and  St.  Gall.  A  conft^reiice  of  iJie  leaders 
of  ihc  Roforiiiation  «iso  took  place  at  Marburg, 
at  wliich  tifteou  articles  were  drawn  op,  levisetl 
Rod  aui;uiontcU  to  seventeen  at  tbo  convent  of 
Schatttcli  [Oct.  17th],  and  embodied  in  the  Confes- 
sion of  Aujjabnrg  [A.n.  15301.  In  the  next  year, 
alai-nied  by  an  ini}>enal  decree  in  fiivour  of 
Catholicisiu,  niiio  I'rotestant  princes  and  elr-ven 
cities  fornieil  the  Rmalkaldic  League,  by  wiiivh 
they  bound  thomsclvos  fur  six  years  to  tuuintnin 
the  toneta  of  Augsburg.  On  whiing  their  deter- 
Tiiined  attitude,  and  now  in  his  turn  alanncd  by 
tho  Ottonmn  invasion  of  Uungury,  and  by  tho 
opjKwition  of  the  German  prineoa  to  the  election 
of  bis  bnilhor  Ferdinand  as  King  of  the  Romoos, 
CImrles  lunde  pence  with  the  Uofonnera  at 
Noromberg  [a.d.  1S32],  and  agreed  to  a  compro- 
iniso  until  the  session  of  a  General  Council. 
Various  proposals  were  made  during  the  next  few 
years  to  aummon  it  at  Mantua,  Piaccnza,  or 
Bologna,  hut  a  formal  protest  against  a  Gt>rman 
question  U'ing  BoUled  on  lUiliau  soil,  and  a  re- 
vindicatinn  of  t'rotestant  prinriplcs,  was  published 
under  tho  title  of  the  Smalkaldic  Arttcloa  [a.d. 
I."];!?].  About  tho  same  time,  on  the  Catholie 
Hide,  a  nnion  cilhid  the  Holy  Leafjiio  was  formcil 
between  Charles  V.,  Ferdinand  Elector  of  Slay- 
once,  tho  An^hbishop  of  Salzburg,  rind  tho  Dukes 
of  fluvaria,  Saxony,  and  Bntnswiclc.  Both  tiidcs 
were  too  stronj;  to  think  of  yielding  uncundltlon- 
ally,  and  once  more  a  reconciliation  was  attempted, 
and  nearly  but  not  quito  achieved  at  a  conference 
at  liAtisbon  [a.d.  15-U],  Melanchthou  and  others 
acting  as  the  Protestant  advocates  agninst  Eck 
and  his  comljiitoi-s  on  tho  Catholic  side.  3o 
matters  stood  till  C'harl^  V.,  having  made  peace 
with  tho  King  of  France  at  Cresay  [a.d.  1544], 
and  the  Ruuitsh  party,  elated  by  tho  prospect  of 
the  GcDcml  Couucil  anmmoDed  to  meet  in  the 
following  year  at  Trent,  found  themselves  in  a 
position  to  recommence  hostilities  on  the  German 
ProtesUints.  Ileath  spared  Lnther  from  wit- 
nessing the  horrors  of  the  Smalkaldic  War  which 
followed  [a.d.  lo^G],  with  disastrous  results  Vy 
the  Proteet'intfl,  who  were  completely  routed  at 
the  buttle  of  MUhlberg  [a.».  1547],  and  saw  their 
cluunpion,  John  Freilerick,  fidi  into  the  £iapen>r's 
hamla.  Tliey  were  eared,  howftvor,  from  utter 
nuuiliilution  by  a  coolncas  which  Fprang  up  be- 
tween Charles  V.  and  Paul  III.,  who,  to  the 
Kmperor's  dissatisfaction,  ordered  the  removal  of 
the  council  fmm  Trent  to  liolngna.  Soon  afler- 
vanls.  at  a  Diet  held  at  Augsbui^g  [a.d.  154K], 
a  provisional  formula  was  put  forth  with  Charles' 
pe-nnission,  known  as  tho  Interim  Angiistannm, 
to  last  tUl  the  hnnj  settlement  of  disputed  pojnt.4 
by  the  Genoml  Council,  It  was  disliked  by  nmny 
Proiestanta  for  its  decidi>d  leaning  to  Itoman 
views,  bnt  was  accepted  by  others  called  "  the 
Adiaphoristic  party,"  who  were  willing  to  treat  a 
great  many  points  as  ojien  quefttiou&  llie 
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Tridontine  Council  resumod  itfi  fiiltinga  und^ 
JuUus  UI.  [a.d.  1651],  and  renewed  activity  was 
simult'tnoously  displayed  by  tho  ProtesUnta. 
The  Confession  of  Saxnny  was  drawn  up  by 
Melanchthon.  The  Confession  of  Wurtemberg 
was  composed  by  Brontius,  and  submitted  at 
Trent.  The  Ciennan  princes  again  resorted  to 
arms,  altaokod  tho  Emperor  uuexpecte^Uy  at 
Intispnick,  and  oxt-orted  from  his  fears,  by  the 
Treaty  of  P/uwan  [a.d.  1552],  foil  liberty  of 
opinion,  which  was  extended  and  rutitied  at  the 
Diet  of  Augsburg  [a.d,  1555]  in  the  following 
teniis.  viz. :  "That  those  who  followed  tho  Con- 
feasifm  of  Augsburg  shoidd  bo  for  the  future 
considered  as  entirely  free  from  the  juriftdiction 
of  tho  Roman  Pontiff,  and  from  tho  authority 
and  auperintendtfjico  of  tho  bishops ;  that  they 
should  possess  perfect  liberty  to  enact  laws  for 
themselves  relating  to  their  religious  sentiments, 
discipUuB  and  worship ;  that  all  the  inhabitants 
of  the  German  Krapii*  should  be  allowed  to  join 
the  church  whose  doctrine  and  worship  they 
thought  the  purest  and  most  consonant  to  the 
spirit  of  true  Christianity ;  and  that  all  those 
who  should  injure  or  persecute  any  persons, 
under  religious  pretences,  and  on  account  of  their 
opinions,  should  bo  declared  and  proceede'l 
against  as  pnblio  enemies  of  the  Kmpire,  invaders 
of  its  hberty  and  disturbers  of  its  peace."  This 
princi|dQ  of  toleration  was  acted  upon  thronghont 
tlie  reigns  of  Ferdinand  [a.d.  I55H-I5t)4],  Maxi- 
milian II.  [a.d.  15G44f'7()j,  and  Rudolph  11. 
[\.D.  1.'>76-1GI2],  until  the  sumthored  jealousy 
Iwtwpon  Catholiwi  and  Protestants  broke  out 
into  the  Thirty  Ycare'  War  [a.d.  1618-1648]. 

Tho  smaller  states  in  and  round  Gemxany  em- 
braced the  Reformation  at  the  following  dates : 
Silesia  [a.d.  1523],  Htsse  [a.d.  1526],  Linden  [a.d. 
1527],Klectoral  Saxony  Ia.d.  1527], East  Friesland 
[a.d.  1527],  Franconian  Brandenberg  [a.d.  1528], 
Wirtembcrg  [a.i>.  153."*],  Ducal  Saxony  [a.d. 
L-^SS],  Eleotoral  Brandeiiheig  [a.d.  1539],  (he 
Palatinata  [a.d.  15461.     [LutiiehanismJ 

GERMAN  TEMPLE.  [Jerusalem  FuiBNoa.] 
GEULINCX.  AmnM  Geulincx  [bom  at 
Antwerp  a.d.  1625,  d.  a.d.  1G69]  followed 
generally  the  Cartesian  system,  but  developed 
from  it  a  more  thonMigh going  IlationaliAm.  His 
fuudamental  axiom  was  that  no  intelligent  agent 
can  produce  any  effect  of  tho  means  of  which  it 
is  ignorant;  or,  in  the  converse  way,  any  agent  can 
only  effect  that  of  which  it  knows  tho  oporativB 
cause.  Hence,  since  we  kuow  nothing  of  our 
own  springs  of  action,  it  is  not  we  who  act,  but 
some  power  external  to  us.  He  occountod  for 
the  apparent  actinn  and  renction  of  mind  and 
matter  by  affirming  that  Mind  is  a  mode  of  Inlinile 
Substnnco,  and  that  bodily  action  is  the  result, 
iKit  of  individual  will,  nor  of  any  inherent  power 
of  the  body,  for  this  is  merely  passive,  but  of  the 
Divine  Energy,  ivhich  is  causative  of  every  move- 
ment of  t!ie  human  machine.  Mind  (i.e.  Divine 
Snbstance)^  and  Body  are  as  two  watches  that 

*  "Suiiiui  i^tlur  nioili  Mentis,  si  aofenu  tnodnm  re- 
niAtiPt  Dcui"  \M<t.  llfij.  "Nota  Dvam  csm  Mcntem 
timpttciter,  proprie  et  vere.     Uentea  ei«at«  seu  Taeotes 
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keep  exact  time  with  each  other,  hut  are  of  en- 
tirely iadepenJcnt  artiun  ;  to  tho  Divino  Artificer 
ftlone  they  owe  tholr  exact  cun'espDudeiico. 
"Obetupraco  ergo,  ciun  hsec  sic  nnimndvertis, 
cum  Tides  a  X)eo  hiec  ita  moven,  et  corporis 
ejuBquo  membranim  luotuiu  ad  arhitrium  vo- 
luntatis no&lrse  diriyt,  idqiie  ita  ah  pjue  pm- 
viJciitia  temperatiiiu  esse"'  \>h  Humil.  328]. 
"Qui  motura  iudidit  niatcriie  ct  loges  ei dixit,  is 
idem  voluntatcm  meam  formavit ;  itaque  has  ivs 
diversissiiiias  inter  so  devinxit,  ut  cum  voluntas 
mea  velJet  motua  talis  adcsset,  ct  contra  cum 
motoi  adcsset,  vohintas  enm  velh-t,  sinn  ulta 
alterius  in  altcnuu  causnlitale  vcl  indnxn  ;  sicut 
duobns  horolc^'iis  tlte  inter  sc  et  ad  solis  diuruum 
cursum  quadratis,  propl«r  moram  depnndentiam, 
Qoa  utnuuqno  ab  eiulein  arte  ct  siniili  iri- 
dustria  constitutum  est"  \Eih.  l^'l].  Leibnitz 
mode  use  of  thrt  same  illustration  in  explain- 
ing his  very  similar  notion  of  a  "  Prc-eslablishcd 
Harmonj,"  Tbo  folhjwing  are  the  main  prin- 
ciples develop&il  by  GeuUncx:  H]  I  can  eiftjct 
nothing  externaUy  to  mystiif ;  [2]  all  iliat  I  can 
effect  ia  esotericoliy  within  mysfJf ;  [It]  by 
DivinA  eneijiy  my  sphere  of  action  extends  at 
times  b«yrtnd  myself;  [4]  but  tho  act  ia  not  my 
own,  it  is  of  God,  [6]  and  thiit  ac<.^on.ling  to 
Divino  laws  ordained  arbitrarily,  hut  with  per- 
fect frewlom  of  the  Divino  will :  when  I  utter 
the  wonl  "  earth,"  it  is  a«  K^^at  a  marvel  tliut  my 
tongue  should  vibrato  as  it  wrmlrj  be  if  the  enrth 
itJielf  should  quake;  [G]  I  can  only  contemplate 
the  world ;  [7]  tho  world  cannot  offer  ittclf  to  luy 
vision  ;  [8]  God  alone  causes  tliat  1  should  lie^ 
hold  the  world  in  an  incomprehensible  manner; 
and  I  myself,  among  the  iununicrahio  wonders  of 
the  world  tliat  I  am  allowed  to  witness,  am  of  all 
the  greatest  and  most  continuous  wonder.  It 
was  thus  that  Gculincx  accounted  for  tho  phe- 
nomenon of  apparently  apontarpouB  action,  by 
referring  it  to  the  \Yill  and  energy  of  the  Divine 
Being,  perpetually  directing  tho  mechanism  of 
tlio  World  as  its  motive  power.  In  every  move- 
ment God  alone  wurkR.  Tbe  whole  univcmQ  is  a 
series  of  the  perpetually  recurring  raaivela  of 
Ihvine  Providence. 

Tills  notion  of  Occasionalism,  or  of  bodily 
action  hannonising  with  mental  impulse  by 
Divine  ngnlatton,  had  already  been  broached  by 
Louia  Do  la  Furgc,  a  Prench  physician,  nnd  a 
devoted  follower  of  Dcecarles  [Unieker,  Buhle, 
Walch,  but  denie-d  by  Teimemann].  It  was 
termed  "  Occasionaliara,"  because,  on  the  occasion 
of  any  impulse  of  human  will,  the  Divino  Ueing 
moved  tbo  body,  and  on  tJie  occasion  of  any 

particolarrs  et  linitsUe  nnn  Kiiiit  M^nii,  hM  Mens  eo 
iinqiip,  W(l cum  certolimitc"  life.  235].  "Hationt;  in  inun^Io 
non  lUTDDs,  sed  rapra  mnnttum  et  anaii  ^e\nu"  [Phya. 
H7J.  .And  with  rpsncct  to  th<>  moving  power  ho  says, 
"Si  corpus  movenauin  e«t,  Diorcndum  est  a  meate. 
Hon  pQto&t  euim  a  m  moveri."  "  Rxtr*  corpus  nihil  t>at 
pnetcr  nicnti-ni ;  if^itur  si  mattis  punendns  €st,  poni-mlus 
est  H  mcnU;"  \iftt.  85J.  "  No8  corpora  nwttra  non 
movcre ;  si  mrtvpremu-s  sciK-ii!!!!!  iiriqiic  qiionioiln  mo- 
TereainB,  nl  hoc  profimdiseimc  ncwiUMis"  [/'Aj/s.  110]. 
"Ad  arbitrinm  VDluDtatis  mnc  quvdnci  siiUnde  partes 
in  corpora  mco  moTeatur,  uuu  uuiticin  a  ms  atd  a 
Motor*"  IJfd.  8«L 
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bodily  affection  tho  same  cause  produced  sensa- 
tion in  the  mind.  The  causality  in  oithor  case 
being  in  God.  the  system  was  one  of  absnlute 
fatalism,*  so  fwr  as  any  moral  agency  in  man  ia 
concenied ;  ami  philosophically  considered,  it 
was  only  a  modification  of  Pantheism,  towards 
which  sciontifio  opinion  was  now  vei-gitig.  Thus 
the  seconilary  causca,  acting  on  mind  and  matter 
which  Descartes  harmonized  by  the  intervention 
of  inlinito  Substance,  Gculincx  trealcd  as  oc- 
casional phenomena,  O-omiiig  and  going,  as  iho 
Divino  principle  supplemented  the  action  of  one 
or  other  substance  by  corresponding  itnpulso  in 
its  correlative.  Malehranche,  as  will  bo  aesn, 
atTinuL'd  that  these  secondary  causes  have  % 
reality  and  harmony  only  in  the  Deity ;  and 
Spinom  brought  the  pantheistic  notion  to  a  cnl- 
minnting  point  in  tbo  assertiim,  that  these  reci- 
procal impulses  of  mind  and  matter  only  repro«>'nt 
to  lis  the  one  action  of  that  one  Divine  Energy 
wliioh  quickens  the  universe  in  all  iu>  parts.  As 
reganls  Occasional  ism,  however,  Genlinox  is  ita 
priuci))a]  exponent,  and  stands  as  a  tme  mean 
lM?tween  Descartes  and  Lcibuiti.  [Tcucemnnn, 
GeMh.  d.  PhU.  X.  I'ischer,  Oeneh.  d.  Neuem  Phil, 
i.  135.     Hitter.  OrjvJi,  d.  Phil.  xi.  2.1 

GIBBITES.      rSwKET  SiNOBRS.] 

GICHTKLIANS.  [Anort^ic  Brothrrs.] 
GLASHITRS.  This  Siwtlish  sect  dorives  ita 
name  from  John  Glas  or  Glass  [bom  169j,  died 
1773],  minister  of  Toahng  in  Forfiirshire.  Ho 
at  a  very  early  perinJ  of  his  ministry  b^an  to 
teach  that  all  national  eataljliehmeiits  of  religiim 
are  contnny  to  the  teaching  of  tho  New  Testa- 
ment, and  that  the  Church  and  State  may  in  nn 
way  bo  connected  ]  and  ho  consequently  opposed 
the  principles  inculcated  in  the  Solemn  l/?ag«fl 
and  Covenant,  and  denied  some  of  the  articles  of 
the  Wcrtminster  Confession  of  Faith.  He  main- 
tained that  congregations  may  appoint  tlieir  own 
teachers,  and  was  ilia  first  in  Scotland  to  admit 
unwlncaleii  persons  and  pcrsoni  engaged  in 
trade  to  tho  oflice  of  preaoliers.  He  also  taught 
that  alt  members  of  Christian  congregations 
should  have  a  share  in  Church  government,  and 
that  civil  ningiittratos  onght  not  in  any  way  to 
interfere  in  religious  matters,  either  for  tho  en- 
couragement of  tme  ndigion  or  for  the  restraint 
nf  heresy.  He  was  thus  the  original  promulgntor 
in  Scotland  of  tho  distinctive  views  of  the  Eng- 
lisli  Independents,  which  he  put  fortli  to  tiin 
world  in  1728,  in  a  book  entitled  The  TeMiimony 
of  thn  King  nf  Marty rt.  Ho  was  thereupon  sus- 
pended by  tlie  Synod  of  Angus  and  Mosms  "  for 
holding  tenets  inconsistent  with  the  established 
government  of  this  Church,  and  declining  to  como 
under  engagements  to  forbear  venting  lliem."  Ho 
appealed  against  ibis  eent.enre  tn  the  GenemI 
Assembly,  but  was  deposed  from  the  miniatry  by 

'  Even  denth  was  no  msnuraiMion  from  i  serrite  euh- 
JMtion;  "  corporis  cxuviLsWutus  lilwniuurs  c«nseadu8, 
tnanct  JDci  potcstas  ct  ju.<i,  quo  le  posaidci ;  iion  tit 
niaDumiiflu  es  nut  jure  aJiquo  gaades,  Dei  adhuc  et 
sninj'wr  mnara"  [tU  Bwail.  p.  ^271.  "  lii.«picteuila  ergo  nos 
ip9oa    .    .    .    invmimui  Krvoi  no9  r^ic,  ncc  id  sini- 

tlicit«r  yt\  sd  tempos  aliquod,  aed  essentULlitor  ct  seioper  " 
ib.  826.  *> 
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ilie  Comniiiwton  of  the  Assembly  on  12th  March 
1730.  Mr.  FranciBArcliiWlJ,  ministcrof  tiuihrif, 
Forfarshire,  ]jis  first  «npi>orter  among  the  miniatera 
uf  the  Kirk,  Fliared  iii  hU  aeot^nce  of  suspensluii. 
Ua  was,  however,  reatored  to  the  ministry  by  the 
Genonl  Assembly  on  22nU  May  1739;  the 
Aesembly'Medaring,  notwithstanduiR,  that  ho  is 
not  to  he  eatcuincii  a  iiitliisti^r  of  tlie  Establisheil 
Church  of  ycothnd,  or  cajiabla  to  be  called  and 
settled  tht^ruii),  until  bo  ehall  rcmmnce  the  prin- 
ciple* embraccJ.  by  hini  that  are  iinr-nsintcnt 
with  tliecoiisliUitionof  tliisCThnrch."  Glaaeatab* 
lislicil  conyregalione  in  DunJirt-,  I'L-rth,  mid  ulhtr 
phuxs,  but  thw  distinctive  twicbiiig  of  tho  aoct 
was  before  long  laigely  allecled  by  the  views  r*f 
one  Df  its  eldiTs,  Robert  Saudeniun,  on  the  nature^ 
of  justifying  failh.  Snniloiiian  maintainctt  in 
some  wiutroversifll  lettera  addrewtd  to  Hi*rv<--y 
on  his  Theiim  <md  At'/>atn'o,  that  faith  is  ttiniply 
■n  aascnt  to  tlie  Divine  teBtimony  concerning 
Christ ;  and  Ins  notion  K-inj^  ({encnUly  adopttil 
by  the  GInseiles,  the  sect  gradnatly  hecflmo  better 
known  by  tlm  name  of  Samltimauianit,  uad<.T 
which  title  a  Ctivr  c:uugre}:;aticin8  were  cstuljlifihcil 
in  EnghuiJ.  A  notiiiu  of  tho  aub«eq^nRnt  hiatory 
nf  tho  sect,  with  fiirthwr  partimilaw  of  thuir  dis- 
tinctive peculiarities,  will  be  fnund  imdur  Ihu 
article  Sanueuamans.  [Art-naf  the  Gemtral  Ak- 
iteuihhj.  Morison's  Thfohujkal  Diet.  Perth,  1807. 
J.  Iliown'a  HUt.  of  the  Ch.  vf  Scvtlamt.] 

GXO.SIMACHf.     [ItHEToniANS.] 

GNOSTICS.  An  appellation  which  was  pro- 
bably BMUUitd  by  the  hcrclics  of  apostolic  times, 
and  which  wus  afterwanls  extended  in  its  appli- 
cation nnlil  it  bu'came  the  Rentric  name  of  nhuut 
twcnty-llvo  seeU  that  arose  in  voriona  parts  nf 
the  Cliurch  during  the  first  two  oentunea  of  ita 
existence. 

The  curliest  form  of  GnfiBtir-ium  is  imlicated  by 
llie  word  yi-Mo-i^,  from  which  (he  nanit-  is  Ji-rivwlj 
and  which  had  acquired  tlio  eccle«iaiitical  mean- 
ing of  "  thcologicjU"  knowledge,  as  distinguished 
from  the  knowledgo  arising  out  of  the  mcru"  re- 
ception of  iruth.^  Such  yi  wts  ift  oft«^u  fipokon 
of  in  th«  jS'cw  Twitanmnt  as  a  thing  to  he  desired, 
but  when  eo  spoken  of  it  in  clour  tiiat  purely 
intellectual  knowledge  of  Chrielianity  is  not  in- 
Icudud,  but  «uf;li  an  intellectual  knowledge  na 
runs  parallel  with  a  developmcut  of  holiness,  a 
conipn-hi-n»ion  of  the  breadtli  and  length,  and 
depth  and  height  of  Divine  TruUi  which  leada 
up  to  tho  knowleiige  of  the  liiTe  of  Chri»t  [Kph. 
ill  18,  I'J].  In  one  of  St.  Paul's  last  episilea 
[I  Tim.  vi.  20],  he  tpeaka  of  a  yiwis  which  was 
uvidcuUy  dissociatcnl  from  tliis  progressive  holi- 
ness and  associated  with  subtle  a|MH.'uIations 
about  the  oppositions  (ivriOitrti^)  of  good  and 
evil;  and  this  he  declares  lo  be  "science,"  or 
theological  knowledge  "fiilaely  m  calleii"  (-^cx-- 
Sww/iot  y^'wa■l^}.  The  cultivation  of  the  trne 
yvwrn  had  therefore  iMSsod,  in  some  cases,  into 

*  *'  A«  we  ust'it,"  fityg  Cl^■^l»^lt  of  Alrsnadm,  "  that 
■  Tiiiin  riuy  be  a  lielkVer  without  Icflmiu^,  so  also  w« 
Kbfiprt  thnt  it  i»  imiMniblr  fur  n  man  witltuut  1ramiB|;  tn 
conipichend  tti«  tDinn  whicb  arc  decUrtd  in  tlic  futh" 
rCIem.  Alex.  Strom,  i.  8> 
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that  of  a  speculative,  uuspiritual  yvwrt^  even 
in  tho  lifetime  of  8t.  Paul ;  and  tho  latter  had 
already  begun  to  deal  with  those  qucntions  re- 
specting the  origin  nf  evil,  nioml  light  and  moml 
dai-kness,  which  were  an  invariable  fcAturo  of 
Gnostic  speculations. 

Whether  Ihose  who  cultivated  the  true  yvwra 
were  ever  called  Gnostics  is  tinc«!trtain.  That 
they  may  have  been  so  seems  likely  from  St. 
Paul's  use  of  the  name  when  he  B[H;ak8  of  HeiXKl 
Agrippa  as  an  ex^mrt  (yi-wirrtjs)  in  all  Jewish 
'*  cuHtums  and  questions:"  and,  as  is  Mvll  known, 
Clement  of  Alexandria  uses  the  name  in  this 
good  senea  throughout  Ids  t^tromatn,  which  work 
was  probably  written  in  the  latter  i>art  of  th« 
second  century.  Itut  in  the  common  ttcuHO  of 
tho  name  as  usfid  in  later  ages  o't  yv^mnoi  are 
lirat  so  dujiignalud  by  Ironwus,  lulo  in  tlie  jiecond, 
HUtl  Uippoiytus  early  in  the  thinl  century  [Iren. 
luie.  Ii<xr.  iii.  4  ;  Hippol.  Philcnoph.  T.  ad  (W/.]. 
The  epistles  of  St.  Ignatius  however,  and  espo- 
ciidly  liis  Kpistle  to  the  Church  of  Smynui,  con- 
tain fauch  numcruus  refei-enccs  to  the  principles 
iif  tho  Ononiics  as  to  shew  that  they  had  become 
widely  dilfu»ed  in  tha  beginning  of  tlie  second 
rrntur)',  whether  the  name  was  or  was  not  in  use 
lit  ^o  early  a  period  as  distincUvo  of  the  heretics 
who  taught  tliem. 

Tho  Gnostics  Iiave  been  commonly  traced  up 
to  iHiriicular  founders,  such  as  Simon  Magus, 
but  it  seems  more  in  aeccirdanco  with  htsterieol 
evidenco  io  consider  them  as  the  nntuml  outcome 
of  Jewish  and  Gentile  intellect  when  exercised 
in  a  speculative  manner  upon  tho  pliilosophical 
phase  of  Christiaiuty  and  of  other  religions  of  the 
world.  Tho  first  principle  of  tho  Giioelics  was 
that  "the  beginning  of  perfection  is  the  science 
(yi-iiuo-i?)  of  man,  and  the  science  of  God  is  abso* 
lute  perfectifin"  [Ilippoh  PhiloMpk.  v.  1,  3], 
This  principle  was  worked  out  in  its  details  by 
intellectual  Cliristians  who  lived  in  the  midst  of 
religious  systems  which  were  much  older  than 
Christianity.  The  Jew  had  his  liabbinical  tra- 
ditions, the  Oriental  hia  Zuruastrian  system  of 
philosophical  light-worship,  the  Grt'ek  or  Roman 
his  classical  philosuphy  and  mytholog)-.  Thougl 
the  force  of  Christianity  could  not  bo  resisted,  J 
yet  the  old  national  faiths  had  their  charms  botm 
fur  the  mind  and  the  ^leart,  at  least  where  thftl 
cnnvert  was  only  subdued  by  the  intellectual 
and  not  by  the  spiritual  force  of  the  new  faith. 
At  the  siimc  time  an  unimpilring  reception  of 
truth  by  mere  failh  had  nt*  attraction  for  such 
minds,  and  they  were  accustomed  to  sneer,  Irentei 
tells  us.  At  the  simple  Christianity  which  sufficed' 
for  "  Catholics  and  I'xclesiastics"  [Iron.  adv.  liar. 
iii.  15]. 

Two  elcmeiilti  thus  combined  towards  the  do- 
Telopmont  of  the  Gnastic  ;  jirei,  a  dc«ire  to  form 
n  philosophy  of  Christianity ;  and  Kcondtjf,  the 
craving  aflflr  a  jdulosophy  of  religion  to  whiol 
Christianity  and  the  old  faiths  of  the  world  ehoi 
each  contribute  their  share  of  truth  and  theory. 
Hence  arose  three  principal  tj-jws  of  intellectual 
speculation,  the  Judaizing,  the  Oriental,  and  the 
Greek.     All   threo  hod  the  common  feature  of 
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eclecticism,  but  tlio  eclcnticiem  of  each  waa  in- 
tliienccd  by  locnl  colourinj; ;  and  hence  the  gene- 
ral Bpeculntive  toudcncy  which  produced  Giiosli- 
cism  produced  a  OabbftliBlic,  a  Zoroastrian,  or 
a  mytholopcal  Gunstic,  according  to  his  ante- 
cedent habits  of  thought  and  the  intellectual 
atmosphere  in  which  he  lived.  All  experience 
tenches  thut  the  first  outbreak  of  such  a  specula- 
tive tendency  at  various  centres,  and  into  each 
particular  type  of  Gnosticism,  would  be  aporadic, 
and  that  thotiu  wlto  bi-catuc  IvaJerv  of  its  various 
systems  would  not  l»e  the  originatorfl  of  theiti, 
but  the  condensers  nnd  moulders  of  materiald 
which  they  found  already  iu  exislcnce.  They 
laid  bold  of  the  spirit  of  inquiiy  which  pervaded 
ihe  intellectual  part  of  the  Ohritiiiaii  world,  and 
offered  to  satisfy  it  by  means  of  a  knowledge 
vhicb  had  not  been  given  to  the  Christian  world 
at  largo,  but  only  to  a  select  few  of  whoia  tUey 
wore  the  reprcsentativeB  [Iren.  adtJ.  Uisr.  i.  25; 
iii.  2].  Hence  the  Gnostic  claimed  lo  be  not 
only  the  philosophical  Christian,  who  evolved 
truth  out  of  thought,  but  al^  the  depositary  of 
a  secret  tradition  ou  which  lus  system  was  mainly 
grounded  as  that  of  the  ordinary  Christian  was 
grounded  on  the  less  rocondito  foundation  of  a 
revelation  whose  statements  were  open  to  all. 
Ihe  chief  of  such  leaders  of  Gnostia  thought  were 
Ciimon  Magna,  Bnsilides,  Valentinus,  and  Marcion, 
cich  of  whose  systems,  as  well  as  those  of  less  con- 
spicuous founders  of  GuoBtiui  Bocta,  aro  explained 
in  separate  articles.     [Simonian8>  Valentin i ah s, 

The  developmout  of  the«o  various  systems  of 
Gnostidsm  led  to  a  most  involved  and  compli- 
cated theoBophy  and  anthropology,  a  large  por^ 
tion  of  which  seems  to  the  modem  student,  as  it 
seemed  to  tho  ancient  Father,  neither  mofia  not 
leas   tlinu   nnnsensc;    though   it  is  just  baroly 
[possible  that  there  is  a  key  to  it  unknown  to  con- 
[temporaries  as  it  is  to  modems,  which  might  shew 
[that  it  was  a  kind  of  verbal  hieroglyphics.     But 
i.iuimlst  this  maze  of  incoherent  absurdity  there  aro 
lo  be  foond  certain  definite  theories  respecting  God 
Land  msa  wbicli  may  be  taken  as  representing  the 
Fteneric  cluuactor  of  Gnostic  thought.     These  may 
[be  shortly  stated  iu  a  summary  form. 

1.  One  Intinite  and  SelfKxistftnt  Ueing  alone 
existed  from  all  eternity,  and  is  the  original 
>urce  of  all  being. 
%  At  some  epoch  or  epoehs  of  eternity,  there 
cmannted  from  Him  other  Beings  called  ..^ns, 
in  whom  lie  limited  llis  own  InBnity  hy  mani- 
festing in  each  of  them  one  of  His  Divine  attri- 
Imica. 

3.  The-w  inferior  Divine  Beings  made  the 
creation  of  still  inferior  beings  possible,  for  they 

aemselves  were  a  transition  from  the  Infinite 
towanls  tho  Finite. 

4.  Further  processes  of  emanation  ensued  by 
which  the  circles  of  beings  evolved  from  the  first 
emanation  became  more  and  more  disUmt  from 

I  the  Infinite,  making  a  nearer  and  nearer  npproarh 
lo  the  Finite,  yet  not  becoming  material. 

5.  The  material  world,  on  the  contrary,  is  a 
kingdom  of  creation  op|>oeed  to  the  kingdom  of 
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emanation,  the  only  explanation  of  whose  oriiciual 
existence  is  that  it  was  the  work  of  a  robcjlious 
Divine  Being  who  constituted  himself  a  "  Demi- 
nrge,"  i.e.  first,  a  Creator  of  matter,  and  secondly 
a  Disposer  of  matter  into  form. 

6.  Thus  arose  a  dualism  iu  which  there  was 
on  the  one  hand  a  Kingdom  of  Spirit,  Light,  ouil 
Crood,  and  on  the  other  hand  a  Kingdom  of  Matter, 
Darkneas,  and  Evil. 

7.  Human  nature  became  a  mixture  of  spirit 
ond  matter,  and  therefore  of  good  and  evil, 

8.  To  eliminate  the  matter  from  human  nature, 
and  make  it  consist  of  spirit  alone,  is  the  great 
work  of  man's  moral  discipline,  reaching  its  climax 
iu  tinal  reception  into  tlie  higher  world  of  Spirit 
»ud  Light 

9.  But  this  work  is  hindered  by  the  power  of 
the  Demimigfl,  who  being  tlie  ruler  of  the  material 
world  opposes  this  process  of  epiritualization  as 
one  that  removes  man  from  his  kingdom. 

10.  To  counteract  the  evil  work  of  the  Demi- 
lurge,  therefore,  to  assist  man  in  working  out  his 
moral  probation,  and  lo  secure  his  final  removal 
from  the  bondage  of  matter  and  the  Demiurge, 
one  of  the  ^)ons  (from  tho  innermost  circle  in 
some  Gnostic  systems,  from  a  more  outward  one  in 
others)  came  into  the  world  to  be  man's  Siiviour. 

11.  This  Divine  and  Heavenly  Spirit  or  Nsm 
united  Himself  to  the  material  and  eitrthly  body 
of  tho  Man  Jesus  whom  John  the  Baptist  bap- 
tiu^d  in  Jordan,  and  thus  constiUitod  Uiiu  Jeeua 
the  Christ ;  hPAVenly  as  to  His  Spirit,  earthly  as 
to  His  Body.  But  some  sects  of  Gnostics,  as  tbe 
Dooeta),  imagined  tlxat  the  Body  of  Christ  was 
only  a  phantom  or  ideal  Body  and  not  one  of 
real  fit;«h  and  blood. 

12.  Tbe  death  of  Christ  was  tho  work  of  the 
^.-vil  Demiurge,  but  was  thwarted  by  the  return 
iif  tha  heavenly  Ntytx  to  tho  place  from  whence 
He  bad  descended ;  the  crucified  Body,  or  ap- 
l>areiit  Budy,  having  no  further  part  in  the  work 
of  man's  rudemption. 

As  rt^rds  the  infitienco  of  Christ  on  the  moral 
probation  and  the  ultimate  salvation  of  mankind, 
lUl  the  Gnostic  systems  were  extremely  indcE,- 
nite.  There  was  one  general  idea  that  He  was  a 
Divine  Teacher  who  secretly  communicated  to 
His  apostles  the  ytwtc,  which  was  soon  treated 
as  a  mysterious  tradition  rather  thau  intellectnal 
tlieology ;  and  this  yi  iUuis  was  held  to  bo  the 
means  by  which  human  nature  was  purified. 
But  there  was,  ia  reality,  no  place  for  Christ  in 
the  Gnostic  systema.  The  purification  of  human 
nature  was  effected  by  each  indiridual  man's  cwn 
efforts  of  self-discipline  and  progreasivo  acquisi- 
tion of  the  secret  science,  neither  sacramental 
nor  other  grace  boiiig  required.  Iu  early  limes 
this  principle  led  the  Gnostics  to  practise  SBTora 
mortifications  for  the  purpose  of  bringing  Uio 
hedy  into  subjection  to  the  spirit :  and  they  also 
made  the  contemplative  life  a  means  towards  the 
same  end.  But  their  theory  of  the  Demiurge 
was  soon  extended  from  Iho  sphere  of  physical 
creation  to  that  of  moral  law,  and  then  the  moral 
law  shared  with  the  material  world  in  condemna- 
tion as  his  evil  work.    Thus  a  theoretical  antino* 
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raianinu  sprang  tip  wlikh  soon  developed  into 
prjctic.il  license  and  profli^iiiTy  ;  inarriago  eepe- 
cially  Iwiug  tiespisod,  first,  as  iucnnsUtout  with 
a  life  nf  mnriilicnlion,  uiid  aftcnranls  »s  \m\v^ 
part  of  the  Uuiidjigo  of  a  law  which  spiritual 
persons  were  ciUled  on  to  despieie  and  ivnoUDce. 
Thus,  more  aiid  more,  the  hisloricEil  Mynil  Teacher 
of  the  Gw[>els,  and  the  mystical  tiiver  of  grace  of 
tho  Church  syatein,  would  have  to  bo  explained 
RWay ;  for  He  was  always  a  disturbing  element 
in  the  couai&tcncy  of  the  Gnostic  systems,  tho 
New  Creation  of  thts  Gospel  being  as  alien  to 
their  theories  as  the  Old  Creation  of  Genesia. 
This  coagerit'9  of  henries  thns  esBonllally  repre- 
sented antichristianiam ;  and  they  who  moulded 
them  into  form  and  disseminated  th^m  in  tho 
worM  v.t:.a  often  looked  upon  as  representatives 
of  the  penfoiial  Antichrist. 

The  tJnoBtics  are  little  heard  of  an^r  the  second 
oontnry,  but  many  of  their  principles  survived 
among  the  Maoichccans,  and  there  is  s>i  mucli 
analogy  hetween  thoao  of  the  Oriental  Gnostios 
and  the  iJiiddhieUt  as  to  sugguat  tiome  connection 
between  thcra.  [DicT.  of  Thkoi*,  Gsosticism. 
Biirton'a  Jugrtiry  inia  the  Iler&skg  of  ths  Apuutolie 
Aije.     Donier's  Permm  of  CJtrist.] 

GOMARISTS.  The  Suprdiipsiiriim  C«lvinist 
party  opposed  to  Arminina  and  hin  followem,  and 
taking  thia  name  from  its  leader,  Francis  Gomar, 
who  waa  {like  Anninius  hiniself)  a  Professor  of 
Theology  in  the   University  of  Leyden.     [Ar- 

GL'UTH/KAN.S.  These  are  mentioned  as  a 
(lect  founded  hy  Gortlneua,  a  follower  of  Simon 
Magus  [Euseb.  IJtift.  JEecL  iv.  221.  They  aru 
ako  mentioned  in  the  snme  way  by  Tlieo^loret 
[Hitr.  fith.  i.  12].  Epiphanius  names  them  as 
the  third  sect  of  tho  Sanmritfins,  the  Ewenes  and 
the  Sebum  being  the  lirst  and  socond  [Epiph. 
Hier.  xiL],  mid  tho  Dusithttjans  the  fijurlli. 

CJ(  >SI'Kl.LEIi.S.  A  name  asstimed  in  spiritual 
conceit  by  the  early  Puritans,  as  that  of  "  Evan- 
gelieaht"  was  by  the  Low  Church  party  of  re«out 
tiues,  to  signify  that  they  were  exceptional  rep»- 
aentatives  of  tiie  life  and  truth  taught  in  the 
Now  TeeLament.  It  became  a  general  popular 
term  among  the  party  opposed  to  tho  Puritans, 
for  those  factions  ruligionisls  who  made  an  osten- 
tatious pwfL-saion  of  piety  but  had  a  keen  eyo 
to  worldly  interests.  Thus  LatUner  quaintly  de- 
tKribcd  the  man  who  appealed  to  our  Lord  to 
make  his  brother  divide  the  inheriUincu)  with  him 
[Luke  x\'l  I3J  us  "a  tliurny  brother,  a  gospeller, 
a  carnal  go8]>eller  (as  many  be  nowadays  for  a 
pieoe  of  an  abbey  or  for  a  portion  of  chantry- 
lauds),  to  get  somewhat  by  it,  and  serve  his 
commodity.  He  waa  a  goapeller,  one  of  the  new 
brethren,  somewhat  worse  than  a  mnk  papist." 
In  anutlicr  place  he  sjwAks  of  tho  "  carnal  gonpel- 
lera,  which  commuuly  begin  well  at  the  first,  but 
now  having  rest  and  tmnquitlitj,  and  all  things 
going  with  them,  they  leave  the  Gospel,  and  set 
tJieir  minds  upon  this  naughty  world"  [Latimer's 
Sermojis,  i.  233,  ii.  36,  ed.  1824.]  Arehbishop 
Cnmmer  de«eribe9  them  with  some  minuteness. 
"  It  is  reported  that  there  bo  manj  among  theae 
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aulawful  assemblors  that  pretend  knowledge  of 
tho  Gospel,  and  will  needs  be  called  Gos|M9llers, 
as  though  the  Gospel  were  the  cause  of  disobeili' 
enco,  sedition,  and  carnal  Hl>erality,  and  tlie 
destrvictinn  of  those  policies,  kingrloms,  and  com- 
monweals where  it  is  received."  Ebewhere  thef 
are  ejioken  of  as  men  "  whose  wit  and  virtue  i^  in 
their  tongues,  hot  disputeni,  bii^y  talkers,  taoiitem, 
and  fault-linders  with  others,  ruther  than  menders 
of  themselves"  [Cranmer's  Works,  ii.  260,  iv. 
161].  Such  waa  the  estimate  of  the  "  Gospellora" 
formed,  by  Uiose  of  their  contemporaries  who 
stood  in  the  forefront  of  the  Keformation  struggla. 
Later  writers  have  been  acciistometi  to  charao- 
terize  tht-m  simply  by  their  own  idea  of  wh.it  the 
name  ought  to  liave  indicated,  as  when  Bishop 
Burnet  writes  of  them,  "so  were  all  those  called 
who  were  given  to  the  reading  of  the  Scriptures." 
[Burnet's  iligt.  liefitrm.  ii.  182,  Pocock's  ed.] 

GOTISPITiE.  One  of  the  numerous  names 
by  which  tho  CnictJMCBLLioss  were  known. 
[CuTZUPiTA.     Pseudo-Hieron.  de  Ila-r.  xxxii.] 

GlilNDLETOXIANS.  A  sect  of  Familisla  in 
the  North  of  ICriglaml,  who  are  described  as  ro- 
pudiating  the  use  uf  Pmyer,  the  observance  of 
the  Lord's  Day  except  as  a  "  l,ecture  Pay,"  and 
of  tho  Holy  Scriptures:  es  maintaining  thai 
"  their  spirit  is  not  to  be  tried  by  the  Scripture, 
but  Uio  Scripture  by  their  spirit,"  and  "  that 
when  God  comes  to  ^wull  in  a  man.  he  so  fills 
the  soul  that  Ihera  is  no  more  lusting."  [Knew- 
stub's  Faviilitfa.  1575.  Denison's  Hliile  Wvlf, 
a  PnuVn  Cmfa  Semu.n  of  1027,  p.  39.] 

GROXINGEX  SCHOOL.  An  eclectic  eeo- 
tion  of  Dutch  theologians,  arising  out  of  a  recoil 
from  Calvinism  nn  Uie  one  hand  and  liationalism 
on  the  other,  uniting  some  of  the  features  of  both, 
but  chiefly  charaet^«rized  by  a  Swinian  form  of 
Theism.  Its  imnie^liale  origin  was  an  attempt  of 
Professor  Van  Heusile  to  modernize  Platonism 
and  adapt  it  to  modem  modes  of  thought  and 
action,  but  its  principal  literary  expositor  bus  lioen 
Prufessor  Hofstcde  do  Gnwt,  in  Die  Gmninijer 
Thi^tliitj/fH,  piddished  at  Gotha  in  the  year  1863. 

This  scliool  ten'tches  with  Plato  that  there  is  a 
kind  of  Divine  spirit  or  element  [rt  flerov  vvtv/ta^ 
Pl&to,Opp.  IIL  iiJ.5H]  in  human  nature  by  which 
the  monU  life  is  acluat«d,  and  the  development  of 
which  carries  man  on  to  the  highest  perfection 
of  which  he  is  capable.  This  development  is  a 
atato  of  progress  towards  perfect  conformity  to 
(Ind  which  was  attained  in  its  degree  by  good, 
heathens  such  as  Zoroaster,  Plato,  and  Confucius, 
and  in  ita  highest  degree  by  the  Son  uf  Iktan. 
Their  view  of  onr  Lord  is  that  he  waa  a  holy  man 
who  became  the  Thvnnthropos  by  this  pn>res*  of 
develupmeat,  and  not  by  what  is  ordinarily 
understood  as  tho  Incarnation  of  Deity.  Hence 
Ho  is  not  a  person  possessing  two  natures,  but 
having  only  one,  tho  human  developetl  to  suchj 
an  extent  that  it  has  become  in  a  manner  deified. 
His  death  was  the  great  manifestation  of  His  love, 
but  it  did  not  oonstiluto  Him  a  Kedeemer,  nor 
was  Hia  resurrection  anything  more  to  mankind 
than  an  earnest  of  that  to  which  all  men  univot- 
sally  will  at  lost  attain. 
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Tin's  nppativo  tht*o]ogj'  is  scarcely  lo  be  dis- 
litijttiUhed  frfjin  positive  lUtiuimlism,  and  fiuoli 
pruisihly  is  the  terniiiiiiB  wliii-.U  it  rvacboa  in  the 
minds  of  raoat  of  its  discipk-s. 

GRON  L\(M:XIb''rS.     I  FLEMisas,  Olu.] 

GUKIIEIIS.     [1'ar8ker/] 

GUEUX.  Thia  niiuii;,  iiuMuinu  "  Be^'^are,"  wos 
giveu  to  the  confMcrate  notiltv  and  uther  mal- 
contente  of  the  Netlicrliuida  iii  tlic  lime  of  Philip 
IL  In  15<>(),  thu  luet  year  of  the  adminiBtialion 
of  tho  Rc}jent  llaixaret,  Duchpsa  of  Parma,  Philip 
re-i:«t;ihti3hod  the  Inquisition  in  tliu  XLlhurlaiid:*, 
tliereby  precipitating  tho  npt-ii  revolt  wliicdi 
previtius  iiiiftjjovcramont  had  prepartxl.  It  WiW 
computtid  that  Wfura  lliis  lulal  xucasuto  tifly 
thunsoiid  persijns  hail  been  put  Xm  death  for  religion 
and  thirty  thousand  driven  from  tho  country. 
These  severities  had  been  mainly  infitJgated  liy 
Omnvellft,  Itorgaret's  niini^t^^r ;  nnd  when  he 
was  recalled  in  1564  a  miti^ntiun  wua  hoped  for. 
CaUiolics  no  less  than  iLvfomiere  held  tho  Inquiai- 
tioD  in  horror,  and  felt  that  the  govurouiunt  waJi 
ruiains  the  country.  Connt  Ji^niunt,  a  devout 
Cftthohc,  as  the  nist  of  tho  noblea  were,  waa  sent 
in  1565  on  an  enihawy  to  Madrid  to  lay  the  state 
of  afifairs  before  Ute  Kin)j.  The  reply  of  Philip 
was  to  send  nine  Inquisitora  to  put  in  fnire  the 
decrees  of  tlie  Council  of  Trent.  Hereupon  a 
uainbcr  of  nobles  bound  ilieni&elvvis  by  a  compact, 
known  as  the  (^'ompromise,  to  resist  the  InquiKi- 
tiun,  though  Btill  professing  that  they  meant 
notliingaj^iiinat  tho  King's  dominion.  The  prin- 
ripal  menhera  of  thia  league  were  tho  heroic 
LouiJt  of  Kassuu,  the  illustrious  Saiutv  Aldegoudo, 
Uroderodc,  and  Do  llammes.  The  more  cantiona 
Orange  held  aloof  from  it.  A  deputation  of  three 
hundred  of  the  confuiii-nit«8  cntorod  Brussels  in 
procewion,  and  presented  lo  the  Ropmt  Mar- 
garet their  celehrated  Request,  in  whicli,  luiiidat 
abundant  expresaioiia  of  loyalty,  they  declared 
plainly  that  the  recent  rcaolaliona  of  the  King 
were  likely  to  produce  a  general  rebellion.  This 
declarutiou  was  receiv^l  with  contempt  The 
Princess  happening  to  shew  aomo  embarrassment 
dnriog  the  audience,  it  is  said  that  llcrlaymont, 
president  of  finance,  exclaimed  that  ahe  shoidd 
not  have  any  fear  of  audi  a  mob  of  beggar*  (taa 
de  gneux).  Thia  Mircasm,  whii:h  he  iw  said  to  hsivo 
repeated  olacwherd  the  same  diiy,  was  communi- 
cated by  Brodvrudu  to  tho  nut  uf  tho  confoderatca 
at  nn  evening  banquet.  They  immediataly  re- 
solved to  call  themifelves  by  that  luutie,  and  drank 
to  the  health  of  "  the  beggars"  witli  loud  ahouta, 
A  wallet  and  bowl  wero  hung  up  in  the  hall,  and 
each  of  thti  company  in  turn  threw  aomo  salt 
into  his  goblet,  and  atanding  h<:;iii-ath  those  sym- 
bols of  the  order  uf  mendicity,  repeated  the  fal- 
lowing distich : — 

"  Par  le  sel,  par  le  pain,  et  par  le  bcsache, 
Lesgiteuls  ne  tlinugrMiil  p.^  <iiiiiy  tpi'nn  se  fache." 

"  By  tfa«  salt,  liT  the  brvAd,  tiiid  by  Ihc  walLct, 
Tqk  Ih^,*t«  anall  clinngn  out,  let  whoa^i  will  ^L" 
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icy  adopted  the  costvimo  of  h,>^^TB,  appearing 
in  doublet,  hose,  and  short  cloak  of  ushon  grey, 
wilii  common  fidt  hats,  ami  poui-.hiw  and  Iwwls  at 
their  aides.  They  also  caused  medals  of  lead  and 
copjicr  lo  be  atrutik,  I)L'nring  on  one  side  the  boftd 
nf  Philip,  on  the  other  two  hands  meeting  in  a 
wallet,  with  tlie  uiotto,  "Faithful  to  the  King, 
oven  to  wearing  the  heggars' sack."  .Siieh  was 
t'lti  origin  of  this  famous  name,  destined  to  Xva 
cirrieil  far  and  wide  by  tho  exploits  of  the  "wild 
beggare,"  tliB  "  wood  beggars,"  the  "  beggars  of 
the  eea,"  in  the  war  which  amm  broke  out.  [De 
Thou,  m»t.  Univ.  V.  lib.  xx.  218.  Bentivog^io, 
(fuerra  dl  Flandrti,  lib.  ii  p.  27,  Monmniilli'a 
tranaL  (1654).  Motley's  /fiW  of  the  Dutch 
Repub.  pt.  iL  ch.  vi.] 

lu  origin  the  Beggars  wero  a  confederacy  of 
noblea  to  resist  tho  merciless  duminion  of 
foreigners;  and  it  was  they  who  ofrei«ii  the  lirst 
armed  oppoaitiou  tu  Alva,  on  his  arrival  from 
Simin  at  tho  htaid  of  a  powerful  array  to  succeed 
the  Ducheaa  Margaret  in  1568.  Louis  of  Nassau 
gaiutid  the  victory  of  Heiliger  See  the  same  year  ; 
but  the  army  of  the  Buggars  was  inimedint^^ly 
aftarwania  annihilated  at  Jenningen  by  Alva 
liiiiiself.  Then  Orange,  who  had  rvfuMwl  to  join 
the  Beggars,  took  the  licld  wilh  an  army  niise>i 
by  himself,  and  in  a  long  campaign  was  completely 
baffled  by  Alva,  driven  without  a  battle  over  tlio 
Frt-iich  frontier,  and  compelled  to  disband  at 
Straabiirg.  Alnrnt  the  same  time  Ornngo  began 
the  navy  of  Holland  by  giving  cummiaaioiiei  to  aea- 
fariug  poreons  to  cruise  against  Hp.iniah  commeroe. 
These  privaioera  called  thcmstilvea  "  Beggare 
of  the  Sea;"  they  were  under  strivt  regnlationa 
and  discipline,  and  path  ship  was  cinUred  to  have 
on  board  a  minister  to  preach  and  keep  piety 
[Grotii  Ajtnal.  ii.  49].  By  a  fleet  of  these  marine 
outlawa,  under  their  most  famous  leader  Do  U 
Marck,  was  effected  the  memorable  seizure  of  tho 
port  of  Brill  in  1572,  which  was  the  Hrat  real 
Rucccsa  of  the  Dutch  patriots,  and  laid  the  founda- 
tion of  tho  republic. 

The  Beggars  were  not  at  first  a  religious  sect, 
but  Bentivoglio  seems  always  to  uau  the  word 
**  heretics"  as  an  equivalr nt  dciiignation.  No 
donbt,  OS  the  great  atnigglowith  Spain  proceeded 
tlu«y  better  deaor^'ed  to  bo  bo  called  by  a  Roman 
canlinal.  'ITioy  belnngod  to  tho  Calviniata,  not 
the  Lutherans ;  for  the  Reformation  reached  ihu 
Kotheriands  not  from  Germany  but  France.  Tlia 
iJueui  of  tlifl  Walloon  or  Wa.stcm  Proviucea  were 
in  ccuetant  intarcourse  with  the  FreJicU  Huguo- 
rots,  and  were  often  colled  UuguenofA  The 
Prince  of  Orange  atated  that  in  1666,  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  war, there  were  only  two  Lutheran 
churches  in  all  the  Netherlands,  and  that  of  the 
otbora  half  wore  Calviniat.  [Motley's  RtK,  &c. 
pL  ii,  ch.  vi.] 

GUEKINETS.     [atuMiNATi.] 

GYMNOPOD/E.     [Exoalobatl] 
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HEMATITES.     A  sect  of  liirolics  named  by 

Clemeut  of  jUwxandna  as  one  of  those  which, 
like  the  iJocttiP,  took  their  names  from  pL-culiiir 
dogmaa  [Clcin.  jVlcx.  Strvmat.  vii.  17].  Wliat 
the  dognin  was  in  the  ui&e  of  the  Ua>matit€s  h» 
dooB  not  state,  merely  leaving  ub  U>  draw  tho 
inference  thtit  it  wae  in  some  way  aeBOcialod  with 
bloo<l  [n')^]-  Spencer,  in  his  treatise  on  JevrisU 
laws,  suppoaea  that  the  sect  wns  so  called  beeauso 
iboso  who  helniiged  to  it  ale  either  aniniala  which 
had  heen  strangled  without  hlood-sheddinp,  or 
aiiimiils  offtntd  to  idoJs  [Spencer,  X^  leg.  Hthr. 
Diiu.  in  he.  Act,  xv.  2(1].  Others  have  supposed 
that  they  offered  sacrittccs  of  human  blood;  bnt 
notliin^  is  really  known  of  theiu  but  what  is 
bdiaittrd  by  the  name. 

1I^:SITANTES.  The  nnme  by  which  those 
who  refusod  to  acknowletlgo  the  authority  of  the 
Council  of  ChnlcerJon  were  originally  called. 
The  AcEPHALi  were  eventually  devclupod  fi-oni 
anionfi  them,  and  tho  earlier  name  seems  to  have 
been  used  only  furafdiort  lime.  [Leonlius  Byzant. 
rie  Sect!'',  vi.-ix.  in  JiiU.  Mux,  Lugd.  ix.] 

liAGAHl'-N  ES.  Apostates  from  Christianity 
to  Mahonieluoisni  were  bO  called  in  the  early 
days  uf  the  latter. 

HALI)ANITE.S.  The  followt-rs  of  Eubcrt 
and  James  Huldane,  two  Scotch  gentlemen,  of 
Aithrie,  near  Stirling,  who  ostabhshed  Independ- 
ent meeting-houses  with  their  prtjperty  in  Edin- 
burgh, G1bs)^w,  Dundee,  and  many  other  places 
in  Scotland,  at  the  beginning  of  the  nineteentli 
century.  The  principles  of  the  &ect  were  idenlieal 
with  tiaosc  of  tho  Daleites;  but  Uio  members  of 
it  were,  within  a  few  years,  absorbed  into  other 
denomiiiulions. 

HAMSTEUTANS.    [ADBiANisra.] 

HARD-SHELL  BAPTISTS.  A  small  aoct 
of  Baptists  in  the  Southern  SUites  of  America, 
known  only  by  name. 

IIARDTHOFITES.     [Jkbcsalem  Fbiesm.] 

IJAltMttKIUK.  The  son  of  Bardesanes,  wh.. 
is  uid  to  have  pnmioted  the  heresy  of  his  fiilher 
by  writint;  hymns  by  which  the  people  at  large 
learned  hia  dwtrino.  The  hymns  of  Ephraom 
t^yrus  were  compf!se<l  on  tho  orthodox  side  to 
counteract  tho  evil  wroLjjht  by  those  of  Har- 
moniua.  [Thcod.  Hist.  Ecd.  iv.  29;  Uartl.  fnh.  i. 
Bardesamahs.] 

HARMONYSOCIETY.  A  community  forme«l 
in  lti05  by  an  emigrant  aece^Icr  from  tho  Lutlier- 
jns  of  Wurtemburg,  named  George  Rajip,  on  the 
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principlo  of  having  all  things  common,  according 
to  the  example  of  the  lirst  Christians.  It  still 
exists  in  Pennsylvania,  where  about  400Q  of  the 
community  oi;cupy  tlie  town  of  Economy  in 
Beaver  county.  They  do  not  maintain  com- 
munion with  the  gcncml  body  of  the  Lutherans, 
but  their  religions  prineijiles  and  practice*  do 
n<ib  differ  from  those  of  tho  sect  from  which  tliey 
80pamt«d. 

H  ATTE^riSTS.  A  Dutdi  sect,  taking  iU  namti 
from  Pontiauus  von  Hattcm  of  Philipalaud  in 
Zealand,  ilo  was  a  great  admirer  of  Spinoza, 
and  although  wishing  still  to  be  considered  as  a 
Lutheran,  was  deposed  from  his  oRioe  as  pastor 
on  oceount  of  his  lierelical  views.  Mosheitn 
Bays  that  both  tho  Hnttemieta  and  the  Verschor- 
isLs  deduced  a  doctrine  of  necessity  from  that  of 
tlio  absolute  decrees  of  Calvijiism,  denied  the 
doctrine  of  original  sin,  ami  miiintained  that 
Christianity  dues  nut  impose  a  law  of  good  acliuns 
but  only  a  law  of  Buffering,  God  punishing  men 
not  for  their  sina  but  by  them.  Haltem  denied 
the  expiatory  virtue  of  Christ's  death,  and  con- 
sidered the  latter  to  signify  that  there  is  nothing 
in  us  which  can  offend  God.  It  seems  impoasible 
that  Buch  te.aching  should  not  Iwid  to  Antinomi- 
anism.  The  seels  are  siiid  still  to  exist,  but 
to  have  discarde<l  the  names  of  their  founders. 
[Mosh,  A'.v/.  Hid.  iii.  390,  Stubbs'  ed.] 

HEGELIAKS.  A  school  of  philosophy  found- 
ed by  Georgo  William  Frederick  Hegel  in  the 
early  part  of  the  nineteenth  century,  the  leading 
point  of  whieli  is  "  Absolute  Idealism,"  i.e.  that 
iitl  "  being  "  is  reprcacnted  by  **  idea ; "  and  thai 
thus  absolute  thought  and  ahsolutfi  existence  are 
iikntical.  The  law  of  this  is  defined  oa  that  of 
the  "  identity  of  contraries." 

Hegel  was  born  at  Stuttgart  on  August  27tTi, 
1770,  and  educated  in  the  Ujiivcrsity  of  Tiibin- 
gen.  After  being  ocr.upieii  fnr  some  years  as  a 
private  tutor  he  went  to  the  University  of  Jena 
wiih  the  object  of  becoming  lecturer ;  anil  in  thi! 
year  1806  he  was  made  profe.Mor  of  philosophy 
thera  In  1808  he  was  appointed  reotor  of  tho 
Academy  of  Nuremburg;  in  181G  he  was  mode 
professor  of  philosophy  at  Heidelberg,  and  from 
1818  until  his  death  by  cholera  in  1831  he  was 
professor  of  philosopby  at  Berlin.  His  literary 
work  during  this  comparatively  short  life  was 
of  Eo  industrious  a  character  that  bis  collected 
writings  on  philosophy  fill  eighteen  octavo 
volumes. 
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The  Ilegdiaii  systi^ni  li.i«  heen  ralletl  a  procg* 
rather  than  a  principle.  IIjq  Absolute  of  Spinoza 
waa  found  in  ati  uiiivcrstil  suhslanco ;  that  of 
Fichte,  the  prpdcfy^senr  of  llegM  at  Iterlin,  in  nn 
uniTanal  "ego;"  that  of  Scheilii%  his  contem- 
porary, in  on  uiiivtTSfll  iniiid.  Hc^el  look  up  the 
theory  of  hia  friend  Schplling,  and  attempted  to 
give  it  more  scientific  exncUiesa  by  shewing  that 
"  ahsolut*  Ihoii^'ht"  is  the  hijjhost  staj^o  of  a  pro- 
cess of  wliich  tlie  two  lower  stagos  are  sensational 
intuition  and  intelligent  perception.  Following 
up  tliia  line  of  logiciil  iilialrattiou,  ITegul  denied 
the  wxistence  of  Olijwt  mid  .Subject,  and  averred 
that  nothing  exists  except  Relation,  which  ho 
further  expluins  liy  sajiug  tliat  Tliougbts  are  not 
only  Thoughts  but  also  the  r^ftliliea  of  things, 
that  Being  and  non-Iieing  aro  identical.  All 
nature  thus  beccimes  only  a  manifestation  of 
Thought;  nnd  a  I'antlu'iam  of  Idea  is  subetitut4.'d 
for  a  Pantheism  of  fitibstanco,  by  the  conclnsion 
that  Absolute  Thought  iaCoil.  *'  Itap[*ara,"»y8 
Hegel,  "  that  the  AVorld-spiiit  (Wcltgeist)  has  at 
last  snccectled  in  freeing  Himself  from  all  on- 
rnrabrancef,  and  is  able  to  concvivo  HiniKHlf  as 
Abaoluto  Intelligence.  .  .  .  Kor  Ho  is  this 
only  in  as  fir  aa  He  knows  Himsulf  to  bo  Ah- 
t«olute  Intelligence,  and  this  He  knows  only  in 
Science ;  and  this  knowledge  alone  constitutes 
His  true  eiifitenco"  [Gcwh.  tf^r  Pfrih".  iii.  fi&9J. 

This  singularly  sharlnwy  principle  being  onco 
developed,  and  accejitcd  as  having  a  tangtblo 
meaniuj;,  ita  application  to  Christianity  was 
easy.  Firtt,  the  Personality  of  God  vnnifilves 
from  the  Hegelian  Tiew  of  Christianity,  absolute 
thought  und  obwluto  exiBtcnco  lindin^  their 
highest  development  in  humnn  iutelligi^nce. 
SMondlff,  but  although  human  nature  seems  thus 
to  be  deified  it  loses  in  reality  tbo  cjuality  by 
which  it  is  made  in  the  image  of  the  IMvine, 
ceasing  to  possess  free  will,  and  becoming  merely 
a  (»ortion  of  tho  Universal  Intelligence,  the  cuu- 
lintuil  evolution  of  which,  under  the  operation  of 
the  law  of  the  "identity  of  contraries,"  is  the 
hietor>-  of  mankind.  Tliua  human  personality, 
and  with  it  moral  responsibility,  vanishes  in  the 
penonality  of  God,  as  tho  Divine  personality 
vanishes  in  tlie  ^)ersonalily  of  man. 

Particular  doctrines  of  Christianity  might  have 
Memetl  unworthy  tho  attention  of  a  philosopher 
who  liad  attained  so  bubliuie  a  height  as  thin ; 
hut  it  was  a  peculiarity  of  Hegel's  mind  that  he 
clung  to  the  terminology  of  Holy  Scripture  and 
to  tiie  pntctico  of  Chrifflimiily,  wialiing  only  to 
tind  tho  theoretical  explanation  of  tbom  in  bis 
own  philosophy.  Thus  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity 
>H;came  a  tlinwfold  movement  of  Absolute  Thought 
developed  by  the  action  of  the  law  of  contrariee  ; 
the  Fall  of  Man  became  a  departure  of  the  Ab- 
solute Idea  into  a  state  of  objectivity  or  exter- 
nality ;  redemption  became  the  rcst^iratiuti  of 
unity  between  oppositcs;  and  the  practical  forces 
of  Christianity,  such  as  means  of  grace,  both 
signify  and  accoutpliah  Ibis  rest  oration. 

After  the  d^^Atb  of  Hegel  his  followers  immedi- 
otely  began  to  wr.inglc  with  great  bittcrncsa  over 
his  system,  the  difticnlty  of  fbuling  out  what  tliat 
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system  really  meant  in  ita  application  to  religion 
and  politics  being  the  real  cause  of  division.  But 
while  the  metaphysicians  of  the  acliool  were  argu- 
ing, a  race  of  practical  Hegelians  arose,  who  were 
content  to  take  up  the  philosopher's  principles 
where  he  laid  them  down,  and  to  carry  them  on 
to  their  natural  coneoquences,  Repnblicanism  of 
tho  wildest  type  in  politics,  and  KationatiKm  of 
an  equally  cxtremo  form  in  religion.  The  ex- 
ponent of  the  latter  was  Strauss,  whose  "  Life  of 
Jesus  "  idealized  tho  (lospel  history  into  a  con- 
geries of  myth.'!;. 

Hegeliauism,  however,  like  many  other  specula- 
tions of  a  similar  kind,  losea  miicli  of  its  furco 
when  it  is  translated  into  plain  language  and 
divested  of  that  abstruse  verbiage  ■which  has  so 
great  A  charm  for  some  minds.  "  Tlia  mountain 
ionming  through  a  fog,"  a&yi  Lewes,  "  turns  out 
to  be  a  mieenible  hut  as  soon  as  the  fog  is  scat- 
tered, and  so  the  boastod  system  of  AbsolutA 
Idealism  turns  out  to  be  only  a  play  upon  words 
as  soon  as  it  is  dragged  from  out  the  misty  ter- 
minolngv  in  which  it  is  enshrouded-"  [Lewes' 
IS>'>'i.  IJit't.  Phifotophif,  613,  ed.  l^ttlA 

llEIDKLBliRG     COKl'liSSIOK.         [Pbo- 

TESTAKT  C-ONFES310XS.] 

IIKLIX.  niero  is  a  fragment  of  a  treatiwi  of 
Hip]>olytu8  entitled  Kari  B^pwvot  koi  "HAncoy, 
jigainst  Bcron  and  Helix.  Hut  J'abrieius  eon- 
.•^iilers  that  the  second  proper  n.ime  is  a  misread- 
ing, and  that  the  true  title  of  the  treatise  was 
Kara  BrJ^tdivs  xaX  ijX.iKiiiTwv  ttlprriKMv,  against 
Bemn  and  his  fellow  heretics.  No  heretic  of  the 
name  of  Helix  is  elsewhere  mentioned.    [Behos.] 

HKLLliNlANS.  A  Juwish  sect  imracd  by 
Justin  Martyr  [Dial.  e.  Ti-t/pfi.  clxxx.].  Tbey 
are  not  mentioned  elsewhere.  By  a  comparison 
with  other  lists  of  Jewish  sects  it  appears  moat 
prohrible  thnt  they  are  to  be  identilied  with  the 
Ilcrodian^,  and  to  be  considered  a  poiiticol  rather 
tliiin  a  religious  body.     [Jewish  .Sects.] 

lIliLMSTADlAN  CUNTROVKRSY.     [Sts- 

CRKTIBTS,! 

HELYKTICHEFORMED  CHURCH.  [Swiss 
Protbtants.] 

IIKLVIDIANS.  A  sect  of  heretics  who 
dt-nicd  tho  perpetual  virginity  of  the  Blessed 
Virgin  Mary.  They  took  their  name  from 
Helvidtus,  who  lived  at  Rome  in  the  latter  part 
of  the  fourth  century,  ami  was  the  first  who,  at 
that  place,  had  advanced  this  view.  Earlier 
heretirs,  who  had  said  that  Jesus  Christ  was  the 
natural  son  of  Joseph  aud  Mary,  had  of  course 
denied  the  virginity  of  our  Lonl's  mother;  but 
utilil  Helvidius  no  one  at  Rome  who  believed 
our  Loid,  was  boru  of  a  virgin,  had  tienied  that 
she  remained  a  virgin  fur  the  rest  of  her  life. 
Helvidius  wrote  a  book  in  support  of  his  views, 
and  thiii  was  at  last  atiswered  by  St.  Jcromo. 
This  refutation,  Jir.  fxr/Ki'ia  Virgwltate  Ii,ntm 
Afaritp,  advfrfim  Jleiciiiium,  is  assigned  from 
internal  cvidenco  to  tbo  year  383.  Helvi- 
dius is  said  to  have  been  an  ignorant  and  ob- 
scure man,  "vix  primis  imbutiis  litteris,"  and 
for  a  long  time  St.  Jerome  n.'fu8cd  to  reply  to  an 
adversary  so  unworthy.      At  length  he  di  \  so, 
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**  ut  iJiitmt  nliq^nndo  roUcera,  qui  nunquam 
didicit  loqui"  m.  Jcroiue  spciiks  very  strongly 
of  Itid  Ulitomfo  proJuction  ;  ami  of  liis  obscurity 
Bays,  "  Kfjpo  '\\a/&  (|ui  contra  te  scribo,  cum  in 
eiulcm  tecum  urbo  couiiisto,  albus,  ut  aiiuit, 
aterve  0U  ncscio."  Helvidias  quoted  two  Fathers 
of  the  Church,  Tertullijin  and  Yictoriuus  Pcta- 
ionsia.  It  ia  suggested  (Migiie,  Palroio^im 
Tumuli  that  tho  passages  be  may  lutve  cited 
XertaUian  as  supporting  his  d(Ktrine  were 
ribly  De  vdandig  Vinjimints,  c  6.  n.  48 ;  or 
elso  Dt  Came  Citrieti,  c.  23,  n.  IGI.  His  other 
authority  Kaa  proliably  martyrod  in  tho  fourth 
crntur)' ;  very  few  fragmenta  of  his  works  bL'injj 
extant,  aud  ccrLoiuly  nono  that  could  have  eerved 
llelvii^liufl  in  this  connection.  Cavu  calls  Uel- 
Tidius  a  di«:iplQ  of  Auxentiua,  aiid  tho  precunior  of 
Jovuuru^  and  suppoacs  him  to  have  Ipoen  of  tho 
dt;;^t^  of  A  presbyter.  Hut  this  last  sefims  un- 
Htcoly,  or  SU  JeroniB  would  hantly  have  spulcun 
in  so  marked  a  manner  of  his  obscurity  [Cave's 
lligt.  Lit.  172U,  i.  278].  Gcnnadius  also  says 
that  he  followed  the  teaching  of  Auxentiua,  an 
Ariau  who  had  iulnided  himself  into  the  seo  of 
MiUn,  at  whicli  place  Ilelviditis  was  at  one  time 
rosiding^  and  an  iniitfltor  of  Sj-mmnchns,  who 
I  wmto  in  del'(>nrt)  of  idolatry.  But  these  points 
f:Bre  not  lucntioucd  in  St.  Jerome's  buuk,  and  are 
thL'rvforo  dntibtful.  Tho  book  written  against 
tho  virginity  of  the  lilewied  Virgin  is  not  now 
extant,  nor  nny  other  writings  of  llelvidiiis,  ex- 
cept tlio  few  jiaasngcs  quoted  by  St  Jotomo  for 
the  parpose  of  refutation. 

"iSo  proceedings  of  councils  seem  to  hare  been 

ten  against  llelvidius  personally,  nor  is  his 
Jiarae  mentioned  in  conteniporftry  conciliar  acts. 
His  tenets  were  condemned  at  Mihui  and  Thes- 
salonira  [ANTinicoMAniANlTES;  whcro  see  the 
diirt-'rent  places  at  which  the  hereby  obtained  a 
footing,  and  references  for  the  theological  ques- 
tion]. In  the  aevenlh  ccnturj*  nilclefonsos,  Arch- 
biithop  of  Toledo  [died  \.v>.  GG^],  wroto  a  book 
(which  is  ratlier  invective  than  argument)  against 
Leertain  people  in  S|>aiu  who  attempted  to  revive 
^tho  Hclvidinn  heresy.  It  ia  entitled  IM  Vir- 
ffimiate  perpetua  Sancfw  ASaTiir.,  and  is  directed 
"  odvorsus  tres  iufideles."  Hugo  do  Sancto 
Victore  [Jied  a. P.  1 1 10]  wrote  a  lengtliy  work  on 
tho  same  subject,  but  not,  as  it  seems,  with  refer- 
ence to  any  special  rvnpjK-anuico  of  Iho  heresy 
in  his  own  time.  AlfimAiis  a  Csstro  [a.r.  16B5] 
compares  Helvidius  to  Ishmael:  "  Oportet  ergo  ut 
manus  omnium  catholtoonim  contra  Elvidium 
leventur,  quia  illo  manna  contra  omnoa  levaro 
tentuvit "  {adv.  fleer,  lili.  x.]. 

Of  Helvidius  himself  we  know  nothing  more 
Uian  We  can  gal  her  from  St  Jerome's  treatise. 
His  fulluwei-s  were  at  uo  time  noroerous  or  im- 
portint ;  and  although  at  various  perio<ls  tho 
Antidicoraarianite  heresy  has  broken  out  afresh, 
it  hiut  not  sinco  tho  fourth  century  had  any  su|)- 
porters  of  sufficient  weight  to  be  remembered  by 
tuuna 

The  following  carious  verses,  relating  to  the 
•abject  of  the  Blcas«d  Virgin'a  rcktives,  have 
lately  been  diacoverod  written  on  the  vellum 
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binding  of  a  buok  in  the  Cathedral  Library  at 
Peterborough  : — 

•*  NnpHorat  Auna  Tiria  trills*,  lioc  si  forte  n-i|utris. 
Hie  mAiiirestfttur  qao  nomlue  qui«aao  vocatnr. 
Quo]  Joac-him  Ktimua,  hnnc  daxit  m  onliue  (>riiim<c 
Hstic  Cli.'0)]hH8  duxit,  Salomeiiai)  poetra  nui«it . 
Nostia  oMnpK  pism  JosoLim  gt'Duuite  MdHnm. 
P<Mt  Joachim  luorc  Clconlws  ronjungitur  Atttie. 
Filin  tatio  nlifi  fuit  itli  dicto  Msris. 
PoLit  Ckapluun  tandem  Saltutuia  ilbi  jnnxit  sanJem. 
Do  quo  RiDX  iiH»m  coiiAnplt  ex  Anus  Unriam. 
Filia  prima  dntur  Josq>h,  quo  vjrgo  regntur. 
In  qua  ^vaf>r  lit  liomo,  muuditgue  civator. 
Alimeua  lonlic  aociAtiir  m-mitc  Mariiv 
Und«  init  DAtiu,  Jacobus  minor  Tocitfttns. 
Terria  Judea,  despoaaatar  Zeberleo. 
Hit  J[u:obuin  rero,  fntrcmqac  nium  genuvre. 
JoliAiiiiem  juatom,  vicUsqas  scbuus  intutani." 

HKMERO-BAPTISXa  A  sect  of  the  Jews, 
so  called  frum  their  daily  ceremonial  ablution, 
which  wns  used  by  them  as  a  duily  meatia  of 
spiritual  cleansing  from  ain.  They  appear  to 
have  been  a  sect  of  the  Pliarisees,  but  are  said 
to  have  agreed  with  the  Sadducees  in  denying 
the  Insurrection  [Epiphan.  Ilm-M.  xvii.].  This 
is  all  the  information  we  possess  about  the 
sect,  but  it  is  mcutioucd  by  Hegcitippus  [Kuseb. 
Uig(.  £kd.  iv.  2l'],  Rud  by  Justin  Martyr  [Justin 
M.  Dial,  cum  Trypk.\  In  tho  eccoud  of  the 
Clumentine  Homilies  St  John  the  Baptist  is 
spoken  of  unJer  the  oaaio  of  a  Hemero- Baptist 
[//om.  CUm.  ii.  23] ;  and  souio  modem  writera 
believe  that  the  Mekd^ans,  or  Christians  of  St 
Jolm,  ore  the  descendants  of  this  Jewish  sect 
[Moah,  Comment,  de  Iteb.  Clir.  43.  Ftfciandiua, 
De  eitliu  S.  Jofiann.  Bupt.  dissert,  ii.  cap.  7, 
Rome,  17r>5.] 

UENOTICON.  An  edict  promiJgated  by  the 
Emperor  Zono  [a.d.  482],  as  a  formulary  for  the 
promotion  of  unity  ['EcoTtjs]  between  the  Mono- 
phyeitce  (uid  Ihu  Church.  This  document  is 
given  at  length  by  Evagrius  [Evagr.  Utsl.  £ecJ. 
iii.  14].  It  was  suggeiiteil  and  composed  by 
Acacius,  Patriarch  of  Constantinople,  oikI  ail- 
tlressed  to  the  bishops  and  faithful  in  AJcxandria, 
Libya,  Egjrpt,  and  Pontapolis.  It  commandett 
the  reception  of  tlie  decrees  of  the  first  three 
conncils,  and  the  rejection  of  those  of  the  Couucd 
of  Cluilccdou.  Although  it  contains  no  directly 
heretical  statement,  hut  on  the  contrary  anothe* 
matizea  the  Nestorioiis  and  tho  Eutychuuu,  imd 
all  who  taujijht  doctrines  di\iditig  or  confound- 
ing the  two  Natures  of  Christ,  tho  implied  con- 
dcnuiation  of  a  general  council  by  an  individual 
persnn  was  in  il«elf  on  tho  very  boundary  nf 
here.«y,  to  say  the  least ;  and  hence  the  Henoticon 
was  for  from  promoting  tho  unity  which  it  pro- 
fessed to  desire.     [Mosophtsitcs.] 

HENRICIANS.*  Tliis  sect  of  anti-socor- 
dotolista  was  founded  by  Henry  the  DeaooD, 
known  othcrAvisc?  as  Houry  of  Lausanne,  at  the 

'  In  reading  the  ccoleaiastical  lathora  of  tbc  elereoth 
tn'l  twdfth  oenturies  the  use  of  tbci  won) ' '  HrDiiciniis  "  b 
to  be  noted,  as  being  s  titip  not  nnfrrtiacntlj  giT«D  to  those 
who  bcM  Ui«  opinloD  of  the  Euiprror  Henry  IV.  to  tba 
vfltKt  thnt  buhops  wer«  bimtij  to  receive  iurestitiiro  st 
t\K  hnniU  of  the  temponU  power,  an  opinion  which  wm 
decliircd  heretical  snd  exoonuunnicate  by  laore  than 
on«  |<oDtiC 


Hcnricians 


^cracieonitcs 


cluM  of  the  first  qunhnr  of  tlie  twcJrth  century. 
HvuT}',  who  wus  i)f  tiwi$s  or  lUiHiiu  extraction, 
haJ  been  one  or  the  regular  clergy  anJ  ftttnch«xl 
to  the  ronowned  Aliboy  of  Chij-ny.  Almiit  the 
year  a.u.  1116  ho  t'Hriiu  i'ruui  tjwitzcrlanil,  niicl 
i»niiaencod  a  course  of  prejiching  nt  Lo  Mans,  the 
cajiiUl  of  Maine.  Cniilra]  and  ftonthom  France 
waa  ftt  this  moment  in  a  nmod  most  riivourahta 
to  receive  his  teaching,  agitated  as  the  country 
was  with  the  doop  disfontont  insjiinKl  hy  thoanro- 
gnnce  o(  the  regidar,  tlie  gotltessn'BJM  of  the  aecular, 
clergy.  At  tiret  he  did  nut  profess,  or  at  leai!l 
laid  no  stress  on,  the  j»cculinntifs  nf  his  own  ii;>g- 
matic  sysltni,  but  his  preaching  wrongbt  man'ols 
on  the  morality  of  the  almost  harbaruus  populace. 
Ho  was  (if  imposing  Btatnro,  wore  a  erop|«Hi  heard 
and  Howing  Imir,  went  barefooted  in  winter,  with 
a  framo  so  robust  as  to  enduro  with  uoao  tbu 
utmost  rigours  of  the  climate,  and  a  voico  so 
powerful  that  his  adversaries  compared  it  to  the 
roar  of  legions  of  devils.  His  niJc  iiloquonce, 
cuupksl  M'ith  the  aAcetiu  life  lie  Icnl,  and  the  mani- 
fest sincerity  of  his  enthusiasm,  ap]>ear»  to  hitre 
fuvounibiy  impressed  even  Kildeberl,  the  IJi.sliop 
of  Le  Mana.  t.>n  Henry's  arrival  he  was  received 
with  respect  by  this  prelate,  who  on  his  departuro 
to  (lorois  accoided  lo  Henry  ihn  fn>e  n.^e  of  thp 
pnlpits  of  his  diocese.  The  whole  country  yielJwl 
to  his  eloquence;,  and  gave  thom&clrcs  up  to  his 
din-ctiou. 

Uenry  dwell  much  on  two  poiuts.  Althongh  a 
monk  by  esiucation,  and  by  prufcssion  and  prac- 
tice &  ngid  ascetic,  he  n-a^  emphatically  the 
apostle  of  marriage  and  the  uncompromising  foe 
of  the  clergy,  lie  especially  undertook  the  re- 
clamation of  the  i:ourle2ana.  Theae  unfr)rtunate 
women  llockcd  to  bis  preaching,  and  readily 
obeye^l  his  singulnr  nile.  lie  bade  them  cast  into 
the  flames  all  their  adurnmentA;  their  costly  n>bes, 
their  jewels,  and  even  their  long  hair.  Voung 
men  of  noble  families  wedded  at  his  bidding 
these  reclaimed  harlots,  dressed  in  the  vilest  rags, 
purchasetl,  the  chroniclers  stale,  at  the  meannst 
price  (qnaluor  solidorum),  in  tho  face  of  the  day. 
80  nnirorsal  was  his  iuHuence,  that,  when  in  the 
insolence  of  popularity  he  procecdod  to  arraign 
the  vices  of  the  ecclesiastics,  not  only  did  the 
]»opidace  desert  the  chnn^hcs,  hut  even  threatened 
the  iHtrwns  of  tiie  clergy.  On  the  return  uf  Hit- 
debert  to  his  see,  his  flock,  instead  of  meeting 
him,  and  advancing  to  receive  his  opificopal  blesa- 
iug  witli  rcjdicing,  met  him  with  thu  gn'cting  : — 
"We  have  a  fai-her,  a  bishop,  an  advocate,  far 
above  thee  in  worship,  wisdom,  and  sanctity." 
The  wise  and  gentle  bisliop  l>ore  the  indignity  in 
silence,  but  forcing  Henry  to  a  publie  intiTview, 
he  asked  him  to  reeil«  the  Morning  H^inn. 
Tlirough  ignoninre  or  inHoIcMica  Henry  roulil  not 
or  would  not  re}>cat  it-.  The  populace,  thnugli 
by  no  means  lilU-d  with  indiguation  at  this  sjhh!- 
taole,  could  not  l>ut  be  gravely  affected  by  it;  for, 
attnchetl  as  they  were  to  Henry's  jierson,  tjiey 
took  no  steps  to  prfjtoct  him  from  further  discom- 
fiture. Tho  bishop  declarer)  him  a  poor  and 
ignorant  man,  and  to  maik  the  contempt  with 
which  he  iu8[iirud  him,  he  t'lok  no  liantherraea- 
ld» 


sure  than  that  of  expulsion  from  hio  dlocews. 
Henry  thorefora  retire^l  into  tho  South  of  Krance, 
and  Ijecniuo  a  diadple  of,  and  fellow-worker  with, 
a  heretic  who  held  similar  opinions,  naun.-d  Peter 
lie  Ilrueya.  [Petrobulsiass.]  This  is  denied  on 
the  gnmnds  uf  the  hostility  of  that  heretic  for 
the  einblfni  of  the  cross,  which  it  was  Henry's 
custom  in  early  times  to  carry,  hut  the  evidenco 
of  Peter  tho  Vt-nemblo  is  r-onclusive  to  Iho  eflect 
that  lli-nry,  whom  ho  terms  a  "pseudapostolus," 
was  also  the  "  ha-rofi  npn]iiiti;e,"  tlia  inhdvitor  of 
the  wickednoss  of  iJe  Hrneys.  Adopting  tho 
herolioal  tenets  of  the  latter  (they  wore  already 
.-it  one  in  their  morality),  ho  recommenced  his 
heretical  uiini4niti<inB  in  South-eastern  France 
aViout  tho  year  I  lilt,  mi.i  continued  to  preach 
there  nntil  the  death  of  his  coadjutor,  win<:h 
touk  place  about  a.d.  1 12(3. 

Henry  c-diiiM'd  the  fate  of  Do  Brueys,  and  i-c- 
tired  into  Gascony,  but,  soma  years  afterwanls, 
venturing  to  enter  the  di<icej«e  of  Aries,  he  was 
captureil  by  the  archbishop  and  scut  a  prisoner 
to  Innocent  11.  Tho  Pope,  who  was  opposed  Id 
violent  measures,  himself  iiu  exile  at  i'isa,  con- 
tented himself  with  placing  liim  in  tho  ciirc  and 
custody  of  St.  Bernard.  His  confinement  did 
not  host  many  year*:  he  escaped  ami  returned  to 
languedoc,  where  he  was  protected  by  Ildcfonb, 
Count  of  St.  Filler  and  Toulouse.  A  sliort  jieriod 
suincctl  for  the  re-establish  men  t  of  al]  his  ancir^nt. 
intluence  :  again  the  churches  grew  ilcsertetl,  and 
indignities  were  heaped  upon  tho  clergy.  He 
continued  unmolested  during  some  years,  for  the 
times  were  busy,  and  tho  advocacy  uf  the  Second 
Crusade  employed  ail  the  rosourcfs  of  the  lioman 
Pontiff.  At  length,  Eugenius  HI.  desjwtched 
Alberic,  Cardinal  of  (.fslia,  to  restore  onler  in 
heretical  Larguedoa  He  implorod  the  assistance 
of  Bernani,  in  a  letter  which  is  the  liest  testi- 
mony to  Iho  ability  and  characler  of  the  hertsi- 
arch.  *'  Heresy,"  says  he,  "is  an  antagonist  that 
c.in  only  be  overthrown  by  tho  conquerors  of 
Abelanl  and  Aniold.'*  The  indefatigable  IJcnianl 
acceded  to  the  requcKt,  ami  it  is  thus  that  he 
epitomizes  the  condition  of  the  country.  *'  1  have 
found,"  he  wrtl^-'S,  "  the  churches  without  people, 
the  people  without  priests,  tho  priests  without 
respect,  tho  Christiuus  without  Christ,  Owl's 
lioly  places  denied  to  be  holy,  the  sacraments  no 
longi'^r  honoured,  the  holy  days  without  solemni- 
ties." As  ever,  Bernard  wasvictorio(ui,and  shortly 
afterwards  llcury  was  takt-n  prisoner  by  the 
An^libishop  of  Tonlouse,  and  sent  to  Pheims, 
where  Eugenius  wua  eugngod  in  preiiiding  at  a 
g>?noml  council.  At  the  intercession  of  the  arch- 
bifthop  his  life  was  spar&l,  but  ho  was  cast  into 
prison,  where  he  shortly  afterwanls  died  :  his 
career  thus  closing  about  tho  year  1149.  Tho 
sources  of  infririualirin  in  rsspect  of  this  sect 
that  luve  bet-n  prescr^'cd  to  us  arc  AtUi  Epi»- 
o/M/rain  Ceiioina/ieitt'tim^  in  Mnbillon's  Anoleet. 
Vet.  cap.  35.6;  Do  Hildelwrt's  Epij>c.  S.  Ber- 
nardi's  Epistnl,  241 ;  and  PcL  Veuerabilia'  Epi*- 
tuUi  '"/»'.  Pit i''>hnufinnos, 

HKHACl-KONlTllS.  A  sect  of  Gnostics  be- 
longing to  the  second  ooulury,  and  fullowcra  of 
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HtnoleoD,  ^vliom  Clemeut  nteaks  of  u  "  the 
most  distiDguUbed  of  the  •chool  of  the  Valeu- 
tinians  "  [Ck'UL  AIox.  Strom,  iv.  9],  lie  geems 
to  haTQ  been  contptnpoiaiy  with  YalentinuB,  anil 
thd  dat«  assigned  to  him  bj  Cave  is  a.d.  126. 
He  is  inonlif>nc<l  by  Ircnwus,  who  gpeake  of  the 
"  .^£onit  of  Ptnleniy  and  Heracleou  "  [Ircn.  adv. 
Har.  ii.  4],  by  Tertullian  [aJc.  VaJetiiin.  iv.], 
and  by  Onyon  in  his  Commentary  on  St  John's 
Gospel.  The  treatise  "against  all  hcreaiea"  going 
und<^T  the  name  of  Tertullian  speaks  of  bim  as  a 
heretic  of  tlio  same  class  with  Ftolemy  and 
6«cuudu8,  whose  opinions  egre«d  with  thoeo  of 
Valentinua  but  who  introduced  an  oti^jiual  ter- 
minology, epcukiiig  of  a  Monad  as  the  original 
WMirce  of  all  thiTigs,  of  two  beings  who  sprung 
from  tliat  Monad,  and  of  JEoiia  as  emanating 
ftora  these;  after  which  he  iutTOduccd  the  whole 
aystem  of  Vakntinns  [Psoudo-TertuU,  adv.  ornu. 
flares,  ir.].  Tliefew  w^rda  of  PhilaHtcr  [Hft,r.  xli.] 
and  Aagustine  [Ua-r.  xvi.]  inspecting  the  Hera- 
cloonitos  agree  with  thi^  statement  Epiphanius 
identilies  bis  teaching  with  tliat  of  the  Marcos- 
i«n».  mentioning  especially  bis  theory  of  Ogdoadu 
[Epiphan.  liarrea.  xxivi.]. 

The  followers  of  ITerarleon  are  little  spoken 
of,  and  were  probably  identified  with  the  Valeii- 
tinian  stock  from  wLich  they  givw.  Uemcleon 
himself  seems  to  have  exereinwl  mnch  influence 
upon  Christian  philosophy  by  a  Commentary  on 
St.  John's  Gospel ;  some  fragment*  of  which  ore 
prosen'ed  by  Origen  in  his  own  [Orabe,  SpicfJeft. 
S.'i-l  17j.  In  thtis  he  appears  to  have  worked  out  a 
Christian  trichotomy, and  to  hav*  adopted  a  highly 
mystical  system  of  inl*rpretation.  Jtoth  Clement 
of  Alexandria  and  Origen  speak  of  him  with 
considerable  respect,  the  former  preserving  also, 
in  the  passage  previously  quoted,  what  seema  to 
bo  a  fragment  of  a  commentary  on  St  Luke. 
Hut  they  and  all  other  early  heresiologists  asso- 
ciate bim  and  hi.-i  followers  with  the  Valontinian 
school  of  Gnostics.  I'rxdestiuatus  apeaka  of  bim 
ai  teaching  his  hercBy  in  Sicily,  and  as  flying 
thence  on  boor^i  diip  in  the  middle  of  the  night 
when  refuted  by  the  Bishop  Alexander  [Pra.'dcsl. 
xvi.].  The  story  seems  Joubtful,  not  being  men- 
tioned by  any  earlier  writer. 

HEKI-:SIOLOGISTS.  Writers  on  heresies  and 
sects  ore  of  throe  clasaea  :  Jiirt,  Ihoso,  especially 
among  the  early  Eethew  of  tlkc  Chnrch,  wh't 
had  to  opfwae  the  originators  and  supporters  of 
beresice,  or  who  endcuvoured  by  their  writing? 
to  convert  nich  as  had  been  misled  by  them; 
Beeoudly,  those  who  necessarily  wmte  rcs|>ectuig 
them  when  writing  general  ecclesiastical  history  ; 
and  tlrirtUy,  tliose  who  dealt  with  the  history 
and  princii)Jes  of  particular  liempii's  and  sect*,  or 
nf  all  which  oame  within  their  knowledge.  All 
three  claases  of  these  writers  mnet  be  crgasnltc«3 
for  obtaining  a  complete  acquaintance  with  heresi- 
ology,  but  for  the  reader's  convenience  a  catalogue 
ia  here  given  of  the  principal  writers  of  the  third 
class,  to  whom  the  designation  at  the  head  of 
this  article  more  properly  belongs. 

JcwTi.s  Martyr  [A.D.89-1C3].  li\\m  Firgt  Apo- 
lof^y  Jtistin  Mart\-i'  tells  Antomnus  Pius,  "  Then) 
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is  a  b(rf)k  against  all  heresies  and  sects  which  we 
ourselves  have  written,  and  which  we  will  give  you 
if  you  wish  to  rood  it"  [Just  Mart  Apd.  ii.  p.  fi4, 
ed.  1593].  This  work  is  referred  to  by  Eusebins 
and  Theudoret,  and  IrenKUsquotes  a  work  of  Justin 
Martyr  against  Marcion  [Iren.  adr.  Jlieres.  iv. 
14,  V.  26],  which  seems  to  bo  referred  to  by 
Kusebiua  as  if  it  had  been  distinct  from  that  on 
"all  heresies"  [Euseb.  Hist.  Eccl.  iv.  2].  But 
neither  of  these  tiave  come  down  to  ua. 

The  heretics  named  by  Justin  Martyr  are  as 
follows : — 


Simon  MagtUL 

iUrcionitM. 
Marcions. 


TalentiniaDS. 

Biuriliiliona, 
Saturailiuis. 


Irbkaus  [a.t>.  130-202].    The  important  woii 

of  Iren!ena,theApostolicliishopof  Lyons,  "against 
all  heresies,"  is  supposed  to  have  been  written 
about  the  year  185.  It  is  extant  only  in  a  Latin 
version  (which  ia  however  of  very  early  date) 
under  tlio  title  Advertua  Iltcreaes  tifrri  quinque, 
but  its  original  Greek  tiUe  was,  "  A  Kefutation 
and  Subversion  of  Knowledge  falsely  so  called" 
[Eutfcb.  Hint.  Eccl.],  from  M"hich  it  appeara  to 
have  been  niitten  against  the  Gnostics.  The 
V'alcntiiiiaiis  are,  in  fuct^  the  heretics  against 
whom  IrenffUB  chiefly  argues  throoghout  the 
work,  but  he  also  gives  short  notices  of  all  the 
full^wing  heretics,  iu  addition  to  lliose  named  by 
Justin  Martyr : — 


ColortiBsinna. 
Carpocratea. 

£bioiiiteji. 
NicolaiU&iA 


TatimiitM. 
Encntites. 

Opiiitc*. 
SctbUns. 


Clbmem  of  Alexandbia  [.K.D.  150-216]notice8 
many  heresies  in  his  eight  books  of  Mi»ceUame« 
[Irpttfi'O.Tti'i],  the  object  of  which  was  to  shew 
what  are  the  principles  of  tho  true  Gnostic  as 
opposed  to  the  false.  This  wtirk  was  probably 
writtmi  before  the  dose  of  tho  second  century, 
and  its  accounts  of  hereitics  are  very  valuable, 
coming  as  they  do  from  a  man  of  the  highest 
learning  among  the  learned  men  of  Alexandria. 
The  following  are  the  hertlics  named  by  him : — 


Simaa  Ma^a. 

Marciou. 

Valcntititia. 

Baailj<)'-s. 

Carpocnilni. 

KpipHancs. 

ProdirOK. 

Ophite*. 

CaianUt^. 


HeinclooDitea, 

H«nROffen«s. 

Enoratitcft. 

PcraticL 

Hsinntlts. 

Eutvclittes. 

UjdropaTutitaL 

Jiflhia  OtadamM. 

Hoatuiata. 


Tehtoluan  [a.d.  150-220]  wrote  rolominons 
trcattses  against  Marcion,  Praxeas,  and  the  Valen- 
tinians  ;  and  also  a  refutation  from  Scripture  and 
tradition  of  all  other  lieresics  which  had  arisen 
during  the  century  and  a  half  of  Christianity 
preceding  his  time,  under  tbe  title  De  Pnvtcn'i*- 
fiune  /I ^reUooruTtit  which  wns  written  about  the 
year  207.  niere  ia  also  a  shorter  work  entitled 
Catalogm  Ilmretifomm,  which  baa  often  been 
attributed  to  Tertullian,  but  is  probably  of  rather 
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later  dote.  [Oehler'a  Cor/m*  Hcrtsiol,  i  271-2791 
TertuUian  namee  tliQ  following  licrcUca  in  au- 
dition to  thorn  named  by  Jnslin  Mnriyr,  but  does 
not  mention  the  Marciana: — 


Cerdo. 
Lnci.Mi. 
A  pel  Its, 

Cflr{>oi;rate3. 


Caiuitea. 
NiwlaiUnes. 
Fraxeu. 
Hennogeoea. 


To  theee  the  catologae  of  later  date  going  under 
his  name  adds— 


Ofhites. 

Settutrs. 

Ptolemy. 

Secnadna. 

Henutleon. 

UmcUiu. 


C«t«proctUiia. 

CntJBSohi&eUiu. 

BlaotDK. 

'I'hccpdottu  the  Currier. 

TbtKHlotttf  Uie  Bonku-. 

Vi«lorina>. 


HrppoLTTca  [a.d.  160-236]  was  a  diacipio  of 
Treuffiiis,  and  liishop  of  Portvis  or  Ostiii  np.ir 
Itome.  A  work  of  his,  entitled  Itefutatio  oiniitum 
/JiBreainm,  vraa  formerly  known  in.  a  fragmentary 
form  nnder  the  name  of  PliHosopiiumfinrt,  and 
attributed  to  Origen,  but  it  haa  recently  been 
discovered  entirw  and  hIh'm-h  to  bo  tlio  work  of 
HippolytDs.  It  13  lai-sely  indebted  to  the  works 
of  Xreuieus  and  St^  Clement  of  Alexandria,  but 
aUo  contains  much  that  is  oripiiiol  ami  of  great 
valae.  Hippolyttia  treats  of  the  follywing  here- 
sies:— 


Phu-iaws. 

llenaogeiteJi. 

Saildnceei. 

EitKne&. 

CleifinMirs. 

Dooet*. 

Qoartotlecininns. 

Tbtiodotiu. 

MonUnistH. 

Uelc)uBKlL'cl](mD& 

Nouliuna, 

Elehudtca. 

CallutiAiiii. 

MmmmoA. 

KriPiUNiL's  [a.d.  303-403],  Thb  luoat  toIu- 
miuous  of  early  hercaioJojfists  waa  the  first  of  tli« 
PcJd^Xicene.  He  was  fiishop  of  ConstAntJa, 
or  Salaniis,  in  the  island  of  Cypnis,  from  a.u. 
367  to  A.O.  403,  when  he  died  at  not  li283  than 
one  hnndred  years  of  age,  Imving  written  a  work 
against  eighty  heresies,  entitled  tbe  Panarium  or 
Arcul<i,  which  was  commenced  in  the  year  373, 
and  afterwards  added  to  it  an  epitome  or  ^4  na- 
"f-phaliroxU.  In  the  Panarium,  which  is  generally 
referred  lo  aa  f^pij^atiins  advcnue  Harcsea,  he 
dciila  with  all  heiesiea  known  to  him  at  grent 
length,  tllB  work  occupying  1100  pages  in  the 
lulio  edition.  Althoujih  £].iiiihm)ius  is  a  valuable 
writer,  because  be  goes  into  details  at  Riich  length 
ai  apfMrently  to  exhaust  his  subject,  bo  must  be 
read  with  jud}.'ment,  having  evidently  been  of  a 
credulous  disposition,  and  inclined  to  exaggera- 
tion.    [Ochler's  Corpm  tlarcsloi.  L  ii.  iii.] 

I*Hii<\8TBR  [circ  A.D.  380]  was  Bishop  of 
Jlrcflcia,  and  wrote  a  wrirk,  De  ffaregibus,  which 
was  probably  quite  indopt^ndcnt  of  that  of  Ept- 
phanina,  but  whirb  goea  very  much  less  into 
detail  respncting  thcra.  He  enumerates  28  before 
Christ  and  128  after  Christ.  [GaUaud.  IUIjI. 
IVt  Ptitr.  vii.  480.  Oehler,  Corpus  Hisreiiol. 
i.  2-183.] 

Jerome  [\.d.  329-420].  St.  Atigustine,  at  the 
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end  of  Ilia  own  book  on  heresie5),  says  tliat  ho  had 
lieard  of  a  work  De  iiien^Hus  written  by  SL 
•lerome,  but  tliot  it  was  not  in  their  library  at 
Hippo.  This  was  supposed  by  Menard  to  be  the 
Infiiculua  cU  Heeivtihue  which  he  pnbliahed  in 
1617,  but  the  latt*r  is  not  now  considered  to  be 
the  work  of  St.  Jerome,  and  the  one  refernxi  to  by 
St,  Augustine  is  notknown  to  ho  extant.  [Oehler, 
Corpus  Ilieresiol.  i.  283-300.] 

AiToirsTisK  [a.)).  SS'i^ao].  A  concise  account 
of  eighty-eight  heresies  was  iivritten  by  St.  Angua- 
tine  under  the  title  Catalo/juji  Hitrreecon,  generally 
referred  to  as  Augmtin.  mto.  Ifter.  It  was  wriltun 
at  the  close  of  his  life  for  a  deacon  named  Qnod- 
vultdous,  and  was  professedly  taken  chiefly  from 
the  gTtiat  work  of  Kpipbaniiia.  It  also  bears  mach 
resemblance  to  the  work  of  Philastor,  of  which 
however  St.  Augustine  speaks  slightingly,  saying 
that  I'hilaster  waa  a  man  of  much  le^  learning 
than  Epiphaniua.  [Oehler,  Corpus  Ilcpresiuh  i. 
180-235.] 

TiiRonoBBT  [a.d.  393-4.^7],  The  historian 
Tlieodoret,  liishop  of  Cyrus  in  Syria,  wroUi  a  work 
ngainab  all  heresies,  kuowu  generally  by  its  Latin 
title  lli^reiicarum  fat/ularum  Compemlium.  about 
the  year  ■152.  It  is  the  most  dclailod  of  all  early 
works  of  the  kind  next  to  that  of  Kpiphanins,  and 
is  of  higher  histoncal  value  than  the  latter. 
[Theodoret,  0pp.  iv.  187,  cd.  1G12.] 

PR^DEaTtNATCs  [circ.  A.n.  46 1  J.  A  work 
under  this  name,  or  that  of  PrcEJesiutatoruui 
Jlicrem,  is  extant,  the  author  of  which  is  nu- 
known,  but  wliich  is  supposed  to  have  been 
written  by  an  African  bishop  named  Pnnuaius. 
it  consists  of  a  treatise  on  ninety  heresies,  the 
first  eightj'-nine  nccupying  less  than  one-half  of 
the  treatise,  and  the  remuLning  i»ortton  Iveiiig 
taken  up  with  a  refutation  of  the  Predcstinarinns. 
[OaUaud.  HibL  Vet.  Put,:  x.  363.  Oehler, 
Corpvt  Bieir^ol  I  229-268]. 

ANAffTASius  SiNAiTA  [clrc.  A.D.  561],  A  Patri- 
arch of  Antioch,  left  a  Rhort  account  or  cataloguo 
of  heresies  in  the  fourth  chapter  of  his  work  en- 
titled Hvilei/its.  [Fobriciua,  Bibl.  Grax.  \w. 
3.10.  cd.  1802.] 

Leontius  op  Byzantium  [circ.  a.d.  610]  wrote 
R  small  treatise  entitled  De  Sech'f,  which  is  very 
valnablo  on  account  of  the  personal  knowledge 
he  possessed  respecting  eects  which  were  at  tluit 
period  striking  off  from  the  Eastern  Churches. 
He  also  wrote  separate  treatises  against  the  £u* 
tychiaus  and  Nestoriana.  [Galland.  BiM.  Vet. 
Patr.  xil  023.] 

TiMDTnEis  rRRsnrTER  [circ.  a.d.  6201  of  Con- 
stantinople, wrote  a  tract  on  the  manner  in  wlilch 
heretics  and  schismatics  are  to  be  received  into 
the  Church.  It  contains  the  names  and  a  very 
short  account  of  early  heretics,  and  of  several 
Constantinopolitan  sects  otherwise  unknown. 
fTimoth.  Presb.  in  Combcfw.  Utst.  HonvtheW. 
650.] 

SoPURosius  [circ.  A.n.  629],  a  Patriarch  of 
Jerusalera.  compiled  a  raitaloguo  of  heresies  in  en 
epistle  to  Ser^^us,  Patriarch  of  Constantinople. 
[Fabriciua,  Bill.  Orcrc.  viiL  353,  ed.  1802 J 

leiDont-a  HisrALCKSis  [a.d.  B70-636].     lu  tbo 
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eighth  book  of  SL  Isidore's  Origlne^  there  an 
three  chaptere,  Uio  tJiird,  fuuttli,  ainl  liflh,  in 
^vhich  lie  giTos  a  succinct  catalogue  of  the  liereAies 
down  to  his  own  time.  [liidor.  Hi^pal.  Oj^jk 
p.  C4,  c(l  1617.  Oeliler,  Corpus  Jhcic«!ol.  L 
303-310.] 

JoBAKNES  Dauabcencs  [a.d.  730],  01  St  John 
of  Daiiiiisciis,  leA  a  caUiIu^uu  of  ^j^hty  h(>re4ii.'8 
omong  his  works,  htit  it  is  compiloil  from  Kpi- 
phaiiitis,  and  cnntaiiis  nothing  originnl  except  a 
ihort  notice  of  thn  KeatorianB  and  Eutycluaua. 

lUsANUa  Maciii'S  [a.d.  847]  gives  a  catAloguc 
of  lifty-cight  heresies  in  hia  work  De  Clcrieorum 
Instituiwnef  but  it  has  uo  original  ft-alun)  about 
it,  and  is  probahlj'  copied  from  Umt  of  yt.  Isidore. 
[Eaban.  Maor.  0///>.  vi.  32.  ed.  1626.1 

KuTHTMius  ZiitAUU^tia  [circ.  a.u  1 1  iS],  a  monk 
of  Cimstantinnple,  ^v^ote  a  work  against  afl  horesif-s 
entitled  A  IJi>ffmatie  Paiwj^y  of  the  Ortho/Jox 
Faith,  in  which  ihero  is  much  valuable  matter 
Tesjwclinjj  the  early,  and  early  niedia-val,  Kiistom 
note.  The  original  Greek  work  still  remains  in 
niauiiscript  only  iu  thu  Bodleiau  and  other  great 
liVimrifA,  but  it  hax  been  sfveral  times  printed 
in  a  Latin  vereion.  It  ie  also  in  Jiihl.  Fair.  LuijtU 
xix.  1. 

Zu.NAitAH  [circ.  A.D.  1120],  in  early  life  com- 
mander of  the  Kmpprnr'a  body-gnartl,  and  after- 
wards A  itinnk  of  Mount  Alhns,  refuted  Beraml 
heresies  in  a  Imct  entitled  Canon  in  Soncti«- 
gimum  Difij>ara}}t,  which  is  printed  in  t.'otelerius' 
Mounmeiiia  JireifiAifS  Urtrat,  iii.  465  ;  and  in  a 
less  complete  form  in  Bibl.  Pair.  L»'j'i.  xxm. 
633. 

HoNOHitrs  [circ  a.d.  11. tO],  a  priest  of  Aucuu 
in  Burguorly,  wroto  a  C<iial<*fjuo  of  Herc«ie* 
frrmt  the  h-tjinnittg  of  the  \rtirld,  which  was 
printed  at  Basle  in  the  year  1344.  [Oehkr'a 
C'ory'iM  HtsrtMol.  i.  325  33'i.] 

CoSrfTANTISUBHAKSJBNOPL'I.US  [cirC.  A.D.  11.10] 

was  author  of  n  work  entitled  Lihcr  de  Seciiu 
Uoreiieig,  which  was  printed  at  Busle  in  1578. 

Nicm'AA  CuoNiATEB  [a.d.  120.1],  hiBtorian 
of  the  liyzantine  Kmpcrors,  -wrote  aUo  a  work  on- 
lilJed  T/ieiMunta  OrifunhfX'n  Fidci  viffi  Ponoplia 
I)i>j/matica,  of  which  tlie  foiiillt  1>ouk  contains 
on  account  of  forty -four  hen^siea  of  the  first  three 
cenlurieH,  aud  Uiu  fiflli  is  agiiiiiint  the  Ariuiu  and 
>'unomiand.  Only  the  fii^t  live  books  of  the 
work  have  over  been  jmnt^'d,  and  tlmt  in  a  Latin 
voreioD,  hut  the  wholo  remain  in  Greek  in  the 
Ilodleian  Library-.     [IhV.  Pufr.  Lufjit.  xxv.  H>6- 

lao.] 

LocAH  TunEJffiis  [circ.  a.d.  1 230J,  wrot«  a  work 
of  much  value  a&  itfjaids  ni(s.1iii-va)  eecta  under 
the  title  Adi-crgm  Aibiytmium  Errores.  [Ibid. 
18S-262.] 

Reiskkus  [dpc.  A.D.  1230].  About  the  same 
time  Iteiuei-us  de  Sjiceho,  a  preaching  Friar,  wrote 
a  tmct  of  gr«-at  historical  value  against  the  "Wal- 
densee,  he  himself  having  been  formerly  one  of 
their  number.    [/tiW.  362-277.] 

PiuouooRFF,  Pcteb  [circ.  A.D.  1250],  wrote  a 
Aomewhnt  larjter  work  in  tlio  game  age,  Cmdrn 
Widdentef,  which  also  cuntuins  a  valuable  chapter 
upon  the  Boghanla.     [Ibid.  277-3ia] 
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Blastakes,  MATruEW  [circ.  a.i).  1330]  dutia 
with  some  of  the  early  heresies  in  thu  second 
chapter  of  his  Al/tfiftt>ftieutn  Cananum  iiytitaffmOf 
which    waa    the    basis    of    Bishop    Beverid^'s 

St/liOdictlTt, 

Perpiniano,  Gcnw  nK  [ctrc.  a.d.  1330],  waa 
the  author  of  a  work  entilletl  Summade  Hieraibut 
omnibtiM,  et  eartim  couftdotionHms^  wliicli  was 
printed  at  Paris  iu  1528,  and  at  Cologne  in  1651. 
This  Is  the  largest  work  on  Iterusies  tint  had 
then  been  written  eince  the  time  of  Epiphaniua, 
consisting  of  228  folio  pagf*,  and  no  other  uf  any 
impurtunco  ai)|«ared  untU  the  epoch  of  the  Ke- 
format  i  OIL 

LuTZENBLTiOCS,  BEnNHARnL'S  [a.d.  1522J  was 
thu  tirst  to  write  a  Dictionary  of  lS»^ts  and  Here- 
sied  in  an  alphabetical  onler.  liis  w<irk  is  u 
small  volume  of  about  270  piigos,  c-nlillwi  C'dnh' 
yim  Ilamiicorum,  the  latter  thirty  of  which  ara 
de  Lutcro  ct  Lutcraufg  in  the  fourth  edition, 
printed  at  Cologne  in  1529. 

A'Ca»tro,  Alpuunhus  [a.d.  1534],  a  Spanish 
Friar  Ohservant,  wrote  a  folio  work  of  fourteen 
books,  Adcfrena  omiieis  JlitrrrnPi,  in  which  ho 
dealt  with  tJiem  under  doctrinal  headin^^  and  not 
under  thosti  of  the  sects  or  heretics  themselves. 
An  edition  uf  1156  ia  dedicated  tu  Philip,  King 
of  Spain,  Knglnnd,  France,  and  Ireland,  and 
appears  from  tliis  dedication  to  have  been  pre- 
parwl  by  A'Ciislr",  as  the  King's  chaplnm  aud 
director,  for  his  information  when  dealing  with 
the  English  "  heretics." 

Hosius,  Stanislaus  [a.d.  1559],  Csnlinal,  and 
Bishop  of  Wormia  in  Poland,  published  a  small 
work  entitled  Dr.  oriffirip  Hasreaium  no*tn  tan- 
jxtrisj  ill  which  he  deidt  chiefly  with  the  Cul- 
vinistic,  Lutheran,  and  Unitarian  sects  of  various 
kinds  that  had  sprung  up  since  the  beginning  of 
the  Jlefovmation. 

pRATKouig,  Gabbiet,  [a.d.  156"].  ^heElendtu$ 
Ilaniticortmi  Onuiium  of  this  writer  consists  of 
519  closely  juinted  rjuarto  pages,  oonlainiiig  notices 
of  600  beresii's  and  heretics  alphabetically  a^ 
ranged,  and  preceded  by  100  pu^es  of  chrono- 
Itigicol  apparatus,  and  a  full  index.  1 1  is  a  valuable 
wiirk  which  gives  the  cream  of  all  its  pre«leceft- 
sors;  but  it  is  also  rather  uncritical  and  very  Ui- 
Irainontaiie,  and  tlius  tends  towanls  exaggerutiuii. 

ScHLCssELBfRQ'a  [a.d.  1597-9]  Ha$reHtorwA 
Caiitlugve,  in  twelve  small  but  thick  voluniee,  is 
a  bhter  and  mo&t  prolix  Lutheran  confutotiuu  of 
Anabaptist  and  Ctdvinist  scct«. 

liRAViSA  [a.d.  1619],  a  Keapolitin  professor 
of  thcologj',  printed  two  folio  volumes  entitled 
tJatJuMieit  Pr<fjirn'pti'jtiet  athvnti^  mnne*  vdereset 
nostri  ternjMjris  Ilaretiam.  A  valuable  comporisoa 
of  the  principles  of  ancient  and  modem  heresisa 
is  to  be  found  in  voL  L  pp.  606-687. 

KoM,  Alkxandku  [a.d.  1658],  printed  a  nnall 
volume  entitled  nanj-<j3««i,  or  a  View  of  ali  lia- 
ligioii*  .  .  .  also  a  dixovtry  of  all  kiimrn 
heresies  t»  td!  tujtyH  and  ptacc$,  which  has  goDO 
through  several  editions, 

Mau'asia  Boxavkktuba  [a-D.  1661]  printeil 
a  CataliM/tm  ointiium  Ha-rcjHum  et  CorKdiorum  of 
no  value. 
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Arnold's  Kirehcn-  und  Kelz^r-Historif,  fi-om 
New  T^tament  times  to  tho  yt-ur  1 G88,  waa  pub- 
lubed  in  two  folio  Tolomps  in  the  year  1699. 
The  accnuntH  of  heresies  and  secte  are  nnt  fo  full 
as  in  Willi;]!,  bul  those  of  Ihe  nii»liiL>vnl  ami 
Itpronnation  perio<l8  are  very  valoablo. 

iTTiGtua,  Thomas  [a.d.  IGlfti]  was  the  author 
of  a  very  leariitvl  una  Hiitliuritativt}  dissertation 
De  flnrti'inrchis  tpvi  Apoetolici  ft  Apostoliro 
proxinii^  urn  priuii  ft  iccundi  d  Chrisfn  nato  if  cult. 
It  vaa  by  far  ihe  most  iiritioil  histoty  of  the 
early  heretics  that  Imd  as  yot  uppoarL>d;  and  has 
not  been  entirely  superseded  by  more  recent 
work& 

Dbfob  [a.D.  1701]  is  said  to  have  been  tho 
compiler  of  the  Bniall  work  cntitlixl  Diefumurhtm 
Hattrum,  sea  iletigiosum.     It  \s^  of  no  valua. 

Xeal[4.d.  1720],  aluarneddibijentiii^'pruuchcr, 
wrote  a  Ifi^furi/  y/  the  J'un'tnm  or  Vroientaid 
Nottennformifis  from  ihe  Reformation  in  1517 
U>  the  Rcrniutivn  in  1 6S8,  in  tlire«  octavo 
Tolnmca.  It  is  a  Inliorious  book,  generally  accn- 
rate,  hnt  written  with  atrong  prejndioea  againat 
tb«  Church. 

PiCABT  [A.D.  1723],  a  l-'reuch  engraver,  pub- 
lisht'it  fcCTcn  folio  Tolumvs  entitled  Crirnnmi^ti 
et  Coutume«  rrii^icujiea  de  tvtu  leg  pfvples  du 
vumdf.  The  letttTpre^a  waa  written  by  J.  F. 
Beniard  and  Bni/A-n  de  la  Martini^ro.  It  woa 
traiislatcil  into  Knglish,  and  publisbexl  with  the 
aanre  nmgniticcnt  array  of  copptTplatea  in  tlio 
ypars  1731-39.     Tho  text  is  of  little  valu«. 

SiANDA't)  [a.D.  17331  Lfxicon  Polemicnn,  in  two 
folio,  or  in  tlirco  amall,  volumes,  is  chiefly  occn- 
piiHl  willk  an  alphalietical  list  of  heretics,  whoso 
history  is  generally  borrowed  from  I'mteolns, 
and  au  original  refutation  added,  probably  from 
•L'cond-hand  rosoviKTs. 

I'ljfCHiiCKAT,  itAitTtioLOHErw  [a.d.  1736]  pub- 
lished a  l}ictumjiaiivdfstifiC,tits,lih-hiei,Scjii87nf»f 
(^c,  in  a  quarto  volume. 

BftououTOK,  TuuMAs  [a.d.  1737],  a  Preben- 
dary of  HaUfibnry,  war  tlie  aiitlior  or  eompiler  of 
a  work  of  no  modem  valuo  in  two  folio  volumes, 
entitled  Bihlivtheea  Historica  Sacra.  Later  cdi- 
tiona  bear  the  title  An  Uinloriml  Dictionary  of 
all  HeUffitntn. 

1'luqcet  [a.d.  17G2].  A  diBtinguiBhcJ  French 
Abbi.'  of  this  name  was  IJie  auUmr  of  a  very  valu- 
able Dictionnaire  des  Uh-Smies,  df»  Krreurs,  et  deg 
OchifTriet,  (J-c,  in  two  volunit-s,  which  has  been 
frequently  rt*iiubli»hed ;  and  which  waa  again 
printed,  with  additions  by  L'Abh4  Claris,  in 
L'Abbe  Migne's  Encyclopidie  Tfn'-oloffigiie,  in  the 
year  1863.  The  work  is  largely  indebted  to 
PnUeolDS,  but  it  is  the  most  valuable  of  all  worke 
of  the  kind  that  have  been  published  for  ordinary 
readers.  It  is  supplemented  by  a  very  full  dc- 
eoont  of  all  Junsoinst  writers,  and  by  tho  Index 
tltfntr'j'iturins,  hut  is  of  a  fJaliiran  ratlier  th;«i 
an  Ullnimontano  tone.  The  work  is  deficient  in 
n?f'!TCncc8. 

WAtcn,   CiiRiRTiAX    Wn.HEMi    Franz    [a.d. 

1702].  Tlnsleamenl  writer  produced  an  invaluable 

History  of  Sccte  and  Ueresies  in  t-Ievcn  octiivo 

volumes  under  the  title  i?n/«Kr/ w«rti  VolUidn- 
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digen  Ifigfon'e  der  Kt&frtien^  Spaltungen  tmd  Re- 
Ugionitsireiiiijkciien,  big  auf  die  Ziiirn  d«r  Hf- 
fvrmation.  It  is  a  ^Toat  treasury  of  information, 
and  alf^o  of  reft^rences  to  original  sources  of  his- 
tory on  the  siibject 

MuRHAT  [a.d.  I7fi4],  a  dissenting  preacher  at 
Newcastle,  was  tho  anthor  of  a  Uiglmy  vf  Itt:- 
litjivii  in  four  octavo  volumes.  He  was  the  ^*Titer 
of  the  well  known  Senni.mg  to  Atmt  and  Doctor* 
of  iHviniiij,  and  tho  former  work  is  often,  as  may 
be  enppoaed,  eccentric  and  anpt^rficiBl,  tliough 
written  in  some  parts  after  careful  research. 

LitinNER  [a-d.  1780].  A  posthumous  work  uf 
Dr.  Lardner's  was  printed  scmietimc  after  his 
death,  eulillcd  The  Hitiory  nf  the  hereties  of  the 
rfnrf  /fdo  centnriig  after  Ctirint.  Having  been 
lefl  in  a  very  unfiniiJiod  state  by  Lardmir,  it  ^vas 
completed  witii  hrge  additions  by  John  lluj^'g. 
The  historical  account  is  supplemented  with 
many  quotations  in  tho  original;  but  the  disposi- 
tion of  the  writer  to  apologize  for  all  heretice,  and 
to  explain  away  all  heresies  makes  the  history 
itself  of  little  valuer 

Adams,  Hannah  [a.d.  1805],  compiled  {chielly 
from  Mosheim)  an  American  View  (f  religions  iu 
one  octavo  volume. 

ItoGUB  and  Ubs-nktt's  [a.d.  1808]  Ifigtortj  of 
Diuenten  from,  the  lietolutinn  in  1688  to  thn 
ymr  1808,  in  four  octavo  volumes,  is  Uie  slaii- 
dani  history  of  Dissenters  from  an  exlromo  dis- 
senting standpoint,  and  contains  much  valuable 
iufijrmalion. 

Adasi's  [a-B.  1809]  Religious  World  D!a- 
plaj/fnt,  in  three  octavo  volumes,  contains  much 
useful  information  resju'cting  the  stale  of  Eng- 
lish «ect«  early  in  the  nineteenth  century.  Mr. 
Adam  was  a  Scotch  Kpiscnpalian  cler^^yman. 

Grbooirb  [a.d.  1810],  Bishop  of  Bluis,  wrotu 
a  Iliafoire  dcs  Sectcs  Religiewses  .  .  .  dejnjis  Is 
commencement  du  StMe  demirr  jvnquW  Vep^tque. 
acttielfe.  A  new  edition  of  this,  in  six  octavo 
volumes,  was  printed  with  large  additions  in 
184.\  It  contflins  a  very  full  ai^coimt  of  nil  the 
schools  of  French  Oeigls,  and  may  be  cdled  a 
religious  history  of  the  Eevolution. 

Evans'  [.\.n.  1827]  .S'frc/cA  ofthf  tnriotts  De- 
nominations of  the  Christian  Wurld  is  a  small 
volume  compiled  from  authorities  of  no  value. 
It  is  a  work  of  the  most  flimsy  char.irter,  yd 
perhaps  the  most  popular  book  of  its  kind.  The 
edition  of  18-11  is  the  least  woiiblcss. 

IlDRTON  [a.D.  1829],  lipgius  I'mfewor  of  Di- 
vinity at  Oxford,  printed  his  Rampton  Lec- 
tures for  that  year  under  the  title  of  An  Inqitirtj 
into  the  Heresies  of  the  Apostolic  Age.  This 
work  is  of  the  highest  authority,  dealing  witli 
the  history  and  principles  of  tlie  Gnostic  sects. 
More  than  350  out  of  600  octavo  pages  are  occu- 
pied with  elaborate  notes,  abounding  in  reference-S 
to  original  auihoritips. 

CoNorn's  [a.d.  1838],  Anah/tical  and  Com- 
jitiT'itire  rime  of  all  Religions  nofp  Extant,  was 
written  by  a  popular  dissenting  minister  of  some 
learning. 

GtTTor's  [a,D.  1847]  Dieiionnaii-c  Vtitvers^* 
dm  Her&deSf  &a,  was  printed  in  a  single  vol- 
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urns  at  Lyons,  a  second  edition  appearing  iu 
1855. 

A  CyCLOPJBDIA  OP  ALt  Desokisations  [a.d. 
18511.  republished  in  1870  afl  tht  lifiUffinns  of  the 
Worhl,  givea  an  account  from  the  "Low  Cliurcli" 
point  of  view,  of  tlio  Jews,  tlio  IJomnn  CathnlipR, 
the  Greek  Church,  tho  Clinn-h  of  Kngland,  tbe 
pTGsbytoriEins,  Independents,  Kiptiste,  &c.  The 
book  was  compiled  for  Ibc  Kvangclicol  Alliance, 
and  in  a  polemicJil  and  Iioniilc-tic  stylo  (by  wrileM 
of  the  sects  descrilKii)  rather  thou  with  any 
historical  research. 

AXarshrn's  [a.d.  IS.'iG]  Htjitory  of  Chnrches 
and  Sfjrii,  republished  as  a  Dictii/ttaty  of 
Churchct  atid  Sectg,  dtrala  with  a  few  only  of 
the  principal  ancient  and  niodorn  sects,  and  iu 
of  rather  muns  authority  Uiun  thu  last  named 
work. 

CiARnNER*8  FaitliS  of  til s  Wwlii^  a  Dictionary 
nj  all  /Idif/ions  and  RtiUyiuKS  Sects,  is  an  un- 
doted  wurk  extending  to  three  lar^e  and  thick 
volumes,  and  published  about  1865  at  Glasgow 
and  iu  America.  It  is  couipilud  from  Meander's 
Church  Uislarij  and  I'iutjuet's  DicU'nuiiaire  <}fis 
UMsieji,  &c.,  and  is  carefnlly  wTittcn,  though 
with  too  great  ittfTiisetieit!!,  and  with  a  totid 
abeoDco  of  reference  lo  authorities. 

Skrat's  [a.d.  1SC9]  Htntorti  of  the  Free 
Cftitrrhcg  of  Kngland  from  H388  to  1851,  the 
second  edition  of  which  was  printed  in  1869, 
lontuins  many  valuable  particulars  Tweeting 
KngliAh  DisAcntem  during  tha  last  two  c^nturic}*, 
and  is  an  useful  supplement  to  Neal'a  Uiuhr^ 
Iff  the  J'iiri/aiii. 

CoHTEJs  [a-D.  18711  The  Bampton  Lectures 
f'lr  that  year,  by  O.  II.  Curteis,  Principal  of  the 
Lichfield  Theological  College,  are  entitled  Dutgunt 
in  its  relation  to  i/ie  Church  of  Evgland.  They 
cnrnjirisG  an  admirable  and  very  trustworthy 
■ircQunt  of  the  In de pendente,  the  liomanists,  the 
Itaptists,  tlia  Quakers,  the  Unitarians,  and  the 
Wusleyoiis. 

HIiKETICS.  The  "one  faiUi"  [Eph.  iv.  6] 
was  given  "  once  for  all"  [as-o^.  Judo  3J  by  the 
Apostles  from  the  luoiuentary  Voice  of  God  the 
Father  [Luke  iii-  22,  ix.  35],  the  long  continued 
instruction  by  word  and  act  of  God  the  Sou 
[John  xiv.  25,  xvi.  33,  xx.  31],  and  the  abiding 
inspiratitJii  of  Gnil  the  Holy  Ghoet  [John  xiv.  26, 
xvi,  13  ;  Acts  iL  3,  41.  The  faith  thus  delivered 
by  the  Apostles  as  the  mcsscngera  of  God  was 
gradually  formulated  into  a  few  pnnci|)al  pri>- 
positiuLs  (as  imrticular  doctrines  were  successively 
fjdlwl  in  qnesLioii),by  the  collected  reprissentatives 
of  the  Churcli,  until  a  HLnniliml  of  Knith  was 
coniploU-d  in  the  Nicene  Creed,  comprising  those 
truths  which  all  hang  togethc^r  in  fiurh  an  unity 
tliat  one  link  of  the  chain  cannot  be  taken  away 
withoKt  injurj'  to  the  whole  chain. 

Heretics  am,  therefore,  those  who  break  the 
"oue  faith"  by  making  a  eelecUou  [a(/>«r*s]  of 
some  parts  of  it  for  accoptance  and  belief  and  of 
utliers  for  rejection  and  disbelief. 

That  horosies  would  arise  in  the  Cliurch  was 
predicted  by  our  Lord  iu  the  parablo  of  the  tares 
which  were  sown  among  the  wheat :  and  from 
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His  use  of  the  word  *'en6my'*  [Matt.  xiii.  25) 
He  seems  to  direct  ne  to  coneider  them  as 
originating  with  that  Sower  of  division  who 
originally  separated  man  from  God,  and  broke 
up  the  first  human  family  by  the  suggestion  of 
crime.  But  Christianity  was  almost  necessarily 
reacted  upon  by  Judaism,  and  by  the  Gi'cek  and 
Oriental  philosophy  with  which  it  came  into 
contact ;  and  such  reaction  may  be  considen^d  as 
the  first  sowing  of  the  tares.  The  early  forms  of 
opiHJsilion  to  Christ iunily,  therefore,  the  denial 
of  the  facts  which  lay  at  the  foundation  of  its 
principles,  soon  pa.ssed  into  a  perversion  of  those 
facts,  and  this  again  into  misleading  interpreta- 
tions of  Uie  principles  themselves. 

All  heresy,  moreover,  may  be  described  as  an 
answer  more  or  less  false  to  the  question,  "  What 
think  ye  of  Christ;  whose  Son  is  Het"  for  ns 
the  genu  of  the  whole  faith  was  contained  in  ita 
first  Di\iiio  proclamation  from  heaven,  **Thuu 
art  My  Iteloveil  Son,"  so  the  cnrrelalion  of  all 
parts  of  the  Creed  is  such  that  every  form  (d 
heresy  may  bo  traced  to  some  misbelief  respect- 
ing the  Incarnate  Person  of  the  IJlesspiI  Trinity, 
The  eaHtest  heretics,  consequently,  after  those 
who  actually  denied  the  Incanialion  or  the  Re- 
surrection, were  tliose  who  endeavoured  to  de- 
preciftt«  the  glor)'  of  Christ,  by  setting  themselves 
up  as  rival  claimants  to  a  Divine  mission. 

In  SiuoN  ^aous,  Mksandbh,  ami  Dosithkcs, 
we  thus  see  a  type  of  the  earliest  heretics  as  dis- 
tinguished from  the  open  antagonists  of  Christi- 
anity. Siniun  Magus,  born  a  Samaritan  (as  were 
the  other  two  also),  but  eduMted  in  l^pt,  pro- 
bably in  Alexandria,  where  he  became  imbued 
with  Oriental  philusuphy,  represented  that  he 
was  "the  gi-eat  power  of  God,"  not  denying  the 
Divine  Nature  of  CJirist,  but  claiming  for  him- 
self a  still  nearer  place  tu  the  Godhead,  the 
Kathcr  to  Samaritans,  the  Son  to  Jews,  the 
Holy  Ghost  to  Gentiles,  come  as  the  true  ro- 
deemer  of  the  human  race.  Menand^r  and 
Dositheus  appear  in  a  Bimilar  manner  to  havu 
assumed  the  character  of  rodccmors,  although 
very  little  else  is  known  about  them.  Such 
were,  therefore,  the  very  type  of  the  "  false 
Christs"  predicteil  by  our  l<orcl,  who  tried  to 
supprejis  tJie  religion  of  the  true  One  by  present- 
ing themselves  in  some  similar  relation  to  Christ 
as  that  which  the  Egyptian  magicians  assumed 
towards  Moses. 

The  next  development  of  heresy  is  representeil 
by  CaniNTHUs  and  the  Docetji,  who  methodizeil 
into  a  pseu do- philosophical  system  that  which  in 
Siiiiou  Magus  was  notliing  but  a  crude,  though 
s'lpomatural,  imjiosturfl.  Cerinthus  maintaineii 
that  the  Incarnate  Son  of  God  was  at  first  a  mem 
human  child,  brought  into  being  as  other  children ; 
tliat  when  he  grew  up  to  manhood,  Christ  came  in 
the  form  of  a  dove  and  settled  on  Jesus,  to  bo 
nnited  to  Hia  natural  person  until  the  Cnicitlxion, 
when  the  Christ  departed  and  Jesus  aloue,  as  n 
mere  natural  man,  sutfered  and  died.  To  this  im- 
pious theory  the  Docet«  added  that  Uhe  body  which 
was  cruciiied  was  the  mere  Sok^  %  or  appear- 
anoQ  of  a  body,  a  phantom  which  seemed  to  suffer 
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flnd  seemed  to  liie,  but  vrhich  bad  do  Bnbstantial 
existence.  Against  this  attempt  to  mtionaiue  a 
myatory,  m.  Juhu  opposed  argumcuta  of  more 
truly  reasonable  a  chnracter,  drawn  fn>m  pmcti- 
cal  knowlixlgo  and  experience,  "That  which  was 
from  the  b<;giiming,  which  we  hnve  seeu  with 
uur  eyoe,  which  wo  have  Irwked  upon,  and  our 
bonds  have  handled.  .  .  .  That  which  ve  have 
Kcn  and  lieard  dechiie  wo  unto  you"  [1  John 
i.  I.  3.J 

The  more  subtle  reaction  of  Oriental  philoso- 
phy on  Clirifltianity  beyan  with  the  Gnostics, 
of  whou  CuriutliuB  wtis  indcod  i\w  precursor. 
TItey  began  to  speculate  on  tlie  moral  phase  of 
religion,  and  pa^ed  on  from  thonce  to  its  doc- 
triue.  Ttio  wurld  is  not  uU  );ood  oa  God  ia  :  how 
did  evil  come  there?  The  expliination  of  tliis, 
and  the  conse<iuences  following  from  that  expla- 
nation vrere  their  ymo-i^,  a  knowledge  of  thitiga 
JDiv-ine  which  they  alune  possessed,  and  whicli 
constituted  them  the  true  "knowera"  of  truth, 
or  *'  Gnostics."  Hut  ihis  yvwvis  wus  n  mere  ail:ii>- 
tation  of  Cliristiuuity  lo  old  Persian  apeculu- 
tions  (tittle  better  than  the  poetical  mythology 
of  the  Greeks),  in  which  Oruiuzd  ligurwl  us  iho 
t'ii-et  Cause  of  a  Kingdom. of  Light  and  Good, 
while  Ahriman  was  the  First  Cause  of  a  kingiloni 
ijf  iJarkness  and  Kvil.  There  was  no  lnstor>'  in 
these  specoGitiona,  but  mere  imagination  ;  and  the 
Christianity  vhoee  history  was  so  recent  us  al- 
most to  belong  to  that  generation  was  treated  as 
if  it  had  little  or  no  connection  with  facts,  and 
almost  as  if  it,  like  the  Persian  dualism,  was  an 
ide-al  system  evolved  out  of  some  philosopher's 
brain.  Thus  the  dualiBtic  philosophy  and  the 
Oiritiliaii  history  were  fused  into  a  clumsy 
amalgam,  of  which  these  wero  the  coniponpiit 
parts.  [11  God  waa  never  manifesteii  to  tlie 
world  until  Christ  camp.  [2]  Everything  male- 
riil  Iwlonging  to  the  kingdom  of  evil,  the  mate- 
rial world  cannot  bo  a  creation  of  the  good  God. 
[3]  But  all  created  things  came  into  being  by  a 
process  of  emanation  fr«m  God,  thosu  emanations 
proeewling  more  directly  from  Him  being  near- 
i:Bt  to  Him  in  spirituality  and  goodness,  and  those 
emanating  indirectly  tlirough  previous  emiuia- 
tionsgmduallydetcrioratingunti!  mnttrial  and  cvii 
thiiigs  came  into  existence  at  a  vast  distance  from 
the  "  Pleroma,"  or  Fulness  of  the  Divine  Nature. 
[4]  That  Christ  was  one  of  the  inferior  beings, 
"^  i  into  the  world  to  give  the  tnie  yvuo-cs  or 
iwledge  of  things  Divine  [5]  That  Ho  de- 
scended on  the  man  Jesus  at  His  baptism,  as 
held  by  the  Doceta-.  [6J  That  aJ\er  druth,  the 
soul  is  absorbed  into  God,  and  the  body,  being 
material  and  evil,  has  no  future  oxistonoo. 

All  these  blasphemous  theories  are  plainly  part 
of  the  chain  which  Cerinlhus  and  lua  predecessors 
l)egan  to  forgo  :  and  in  the  third  century  they  cul- 
minated in  the  heresy  of  the  Maniciij{ans. 
iVlanes,  the  originator  of  tliis  heresy,  who  claimed 
to  b6  the  Comforter  promiseii  by  Christ,  took  up 
thedoaltstic  notionsof  his  predecessors, andcarrit^d 
t<)  ita  extremeat  length  their  heretical  principlu 
that  overythin{(  material  is  esseiiliolly  c\'il.  lie 
reprbsentod  this  world  as  the  baitleKeld  of  the 
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two  opposite  kingdoms,  and  each  particular  man 
as  an  epitome  of  the  world  itself,  in  whom 
nmtter  and  spirit  are  continnnlly  struggling  for 
supremacy.  On  these  principles  was  founded  a 
fluvero  austeritj',  the  object  of  which  was  to 
emanci{>ate  the  spirit  of  man  from  thn  power  of 
his  nialtrial  body,  but  which  became  the  root  of  fa- 
nnticism  and  Antinomianism  in  6nlisf'(|uent  times. 
For  tliere  was  a  singular  vitality  in  JManirheeism, 
and  though  apparently  suppress^nl  in  the  fourth 
century,  it  crops  up  in  every  direction,  even  in 
the  middle  i^es,  among  Uioae  numerous  anti-sacer- 
dotal sects  which  sprung  from  the  Paulicians, 
And  which,  under  cover  of  professed  superiority 
to  Church  ordinances,  veiled  profligacies  that 
made  them  })ateful  to  Church  and  State  alike. 

Theso  llugmut  and  broad  lines  of  heresy  were 
followed  by  a  mora  subtle  class,  in  which  the  two 
natures  of  ChriiDt  as  God  on  the  one  hand,  or  as 
Mou  on  the  other,  were  made  the  subject  of 
nsivinlt,  doubt^  and  misbelief.  These  all  grafted 
themselves  on  the  original  fundamental  denial 
that  Uc  was  miything  more  than  man,  u  dunid 
that  underlay  the  syftlems  of  preceding  heresies, 
and  originated  witli  the  unbelieving  Jews. 

The  Sabellians,  thu  earliest  of  these  heretics, 
built  their  heresy  upon  the  opinian  of  FctaxEAS, 
that  "  Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Ghost"  wore  hut 
three  names  for  one  Penion  ;  Sabelltua  originat- 
ing the  more  subtle  notion  that  these  names  in- 
dicate three  properties  or  capacities  of  one  Pc-rson. 
This  rejectinn  of  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  was, 
in  i-eality,  the  form  in  wliich  the  Divine  Katuru 
of  our  Lord  was  repudiatfsd,  tho  Word  of  God 
being  considered  to  be  not  a  distinct  Person  in 
the  Godhead,  but  only  one  of  its  properties. 

Tho  Sabcllian  heresy  failed  to  accoont  for  tho 
hifltorical  wonder  of  Christ's  life.  Tl»e  Samqsa- 
TANiANs,  thereloro,  followers  of  Paul,  Bishop  of 
SamosntA,  while  still  accepting  the  doctrine  of 
tliu  Trinity  only  in  the  Sahellian  sense,  admitted 
a  certain  supernatural  connection  between  God 
and  Christ;  maintaining  that  Jesus  was  a  man 
only,  thoMgh  miraculously  conceived,  but  that 
being  SQpematurally  favoured  he  grew  up  to  a 
siidcss  manhood,  and  then  received  that  property 
of  the  Divine  Nature  called  the  Word  and 
Wisdom  (if  God  in  such  a  mauncr  as  to  be 
clothed  with  it  though  not  being  it.  Thus 
Christ  waa  represented  as  a  deified  man,  and  as 
such  received  a  certain  amount  of  worship,  but 
Ho  was  not  aiJored  as  God. 

Out  of  such  opinions  arose  those  of  the  Arians. 
Their  founder,  Arius,  followed  in  the  track  of 
fonner  heretics,  and  kejit  up  the  succession  which 
is  to  be  traced  throuf"!!  Paul  of  Samosata,  Sa- 
bellius,  Pmxens,  the  GnoflticSt  the  DocetsQ,  and 
Ceriuthus,  bock  to  the  Apostolic  ago  itself.  But 
aa  the  bst  general  persecution  of  Christians  was 
the  most  severe  trial  which  the  Church  had  to 
undergo  from  brute  force,  so  tho  bcrcsy  of  Arius 
WHS  its  most  severe  intellectual  trial  in  those 
early  ages.  Tho  subatance  of  tho  Ariau  heresy 
stated  in  a  fow  wonls  is :  That  the  Second 
Person  in  the  Holy  Trinity  is  not  God  in  the 
same  sense  as  the  First,  or  in.  any  true  sense,  for 
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the  Sccoml  Person  is  not  eternal,  and  thero  waj^, 
therefore,  a  time  wlion  Ood  tlio  Father  exiaUnl, 
but  tha  Son  of  G(k1  did  not  exi^t.  Liko  all 
preceding  hurosies  it  was  thus  a  consistent  part  of 
the  enduring  oppoaiiion  wliit:!]  from  tbo  lirst  lind 
been  made  to  tbe  Incaruiition,  tliat  ie  to  the 
onion  of  Perfect  God  with  I't-rfect  man. 

Subset^nent.  Iteresiea  that  Imve  aii^en  in  the 
Church  have,  to  a  very  Iiii>fo  exUmt,  bcea  de- 
veloped out  of  Ariouism.  Thua  the  AUcEDONUNa 
found  it  a  natumi  mnsftquenco  of  that  heresy  to 
deny  the  Godhead  of  the  Thinl  Pt'reou  Ju  the 
Holy  Trinity  ;  the  Kestobians  to  deny  that  the 
Mother  of  Jesus  was  the  Mother  of  One  who  waa 
God  as  well  as  man  from  the  time  whtiu  Ho 
began  to  bo  incamato  by  taking  of  her  subatanco; 
the  EtJTTCHUNS  to  deny  the  Incamarion  alto- 
gether, maintaining  that  Christ  was  Gtxl  alone. 
In  a  similar  maimer  Uie  Unitarianiem  and  So- 
cinianisni  of  the  Kc-formation  period  embodied 
the  niiiitteliuf  uf  tlie  Ariiuiinm  of  a  Uioustuid  yifuni' 
earlier  dnte;  aiid  modem  Nationalism,  aa  repre- 
sentetl  by  Siraiisa'  or  Kenan's  Lif&  of  Jemis,  con- 
tinue the  attiick  upun  the  ^reat  ceutral  duj^uia 
of  Christianity. 

But  our  Lord  niinsolf  predictwl  that  the  tarea 
should  glow  with  the  wheat  until  the  harvpj*t, 
and  the  race  of  heretics  cannot  be  expected  to 
become  extinct,  thuuxh  Iho  capiicity  for  invi,'iit- 
ing  quite  novel  heresies  seems  long  since  to  have 
been  exliausted.  The  truths  that  wcro  proved 
Mid  the  errors  that  were  confuted  twelve  or 
fourtcou  hundred  years  ayo,  have  to  he  proved 
■ml  refuted  over  and  over  iiguin  thi*ough  the 
ignorance  and  pervetscness  of  those  who  are 
seduced  by  the  pleasures  of  controveray,  and  tlie 
[rngos  of  the  present  volume  bear  witness  to  the 
multitudinouy  variety  of  forms  in  which  a  few 
main  lineft  of  heresy  cnn  be  moulded.  Ity  pro- 
viding niaterinls  for  catnjMirafive  hcrafioJoffff  it 
will  also  contribute  towards  an  e.\hibttion  of  the 
intellectual  weakness  which  in  reality  pervades 
hereny  in  general,  for,  in  the  words  of  St  Jerome, 
"Ho^resea  suam  ad  urigiiiem  revocosse,  rofutasse 
est." 

JfKIlMIANS.     [HEninoNiTEB.] 

HKILMIUMTES.     [Sklelciass.] 

ILERMOGENES.  In  tlie  last  of  St.  Paul's 
\nilings  ho  reconls  that  "all  they  whieh  are  in 
Asia"  hud  turned  away  from  him,  and  he  par- 
ticularly eptrcihes  I'hygelUis  and  Uermogeuca 
[2  Tim.  i.  15].  His  words  do  not  neccBwirily 
convict  thera  of  heresy,  but  Tertullian  speaks  of 
them  as  among  those  who  denied  the  resurreetion 
of  the  body  [Tertnll,  tiv  lUsurr.  Cam.  xxiv.], 
and  Epiphuiius  chissi;s  tlieru  wilh  Cerinthus, 
Ebion,  and  others,  as  herelica  who  denied  our 
Lord's  Divine  Nature  and  His  luiniculous  con- 
ception [Kpipban.  lUvrts.  li.  ti].  This  is  all  that 
is  known  respectting  Hermogenes,  unless  a  legend 
nndcr  the  name  of  Abdias  is  taken  into  account, 
which  states  that  ho  liad  been  a  magician,  and 
was  converted  hy  fit  James  the  Greater.  [Fab- 
rioius,  CW.  Apocr.  IV.  i,  p.  517.] 

HKltM(x;L:MAK8.  A  school  of  very  early 
Christian  ^fatcrialists  i^ho  took  their  name 
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and  their  tenets  from  Hcmogenes  about  a.d. 
170. 

This  heretic  is  known  to  us  almost  entirely  from 
a  chapter  of  Hippnlytus'  [lUfiit.  \i\\.  lOJ,  and 
from  Terlidlian's  tract,  A'/oertnis  Uermogenem, 
Philastcr  and  Augustine  name  him  in  their  re- 
spective  articles  on  Sahellius.  Irenn-un  and  Kpi- 
piiautus  do  not  notice  lum  at  all.  Theodorefs 
eiimmary  is  probably  second-hand  [Z/ittT.  fab.  i. 
1!>],  hut  it  mentions  one  particular  not  given  by 
llippolylus  or  Tertullian. 

Heiiuo^ones  asserted  in  the  first  place  the 
eternity  of  a  su bjcctr matter  out  of  whieh  the 
world  was  made.  Lirdner  remarks,  "  I  do  not 
see  that  Hermo^'cnes  argued  so  much  from  the 
impossibility  of  tiod's  making  the  world  out  of 
nothing,  as  from  the  unfltnesa  of  it.  If  the 
world  has  been  niado  out  of  nothing,  he  feared 
that  the  evil  therein  must  be  ascribed  to  the  will 
of  God,  which  would  have  been  a  n'-ftcction  on 
His  guodness.  But  matter,  out  of  which  th« 
worM  was  made,  Iwing  inherently  evil,  he  sup- 
posed that  he  thereby  vindicated  the  Divino 
goodness"  [Lardner's  U'wr^*,  viii.  583,  ed.  18iil]. 
'This  renmrlc  is  based  u^Kin  TcrtoUiaB's  second 
chaptor,  in  which  Hermogciies  is  represented  as 
arguing  thii3 :  Tlie  Lord  maiie  all  things  either 
out  of  Himself,  or  out  of  noUiiug,  or  out  of  some- 
thing ;  not  out  of  UiuiBolf,  fur  then  He  would  be 
dissoluble  into  parts ;  not  out  of  nothing^  fur 
then  all  things  would  have  been  made  good,  as 
good  us  the  Maker  Himself  is  good;  therefore 
out  of  something,  cuoval  with  Himself,  but  in 
itself  faulty.  This  ai^gumcnt  proceetts,  not  on 
the  supposition  of  a  physical  impossibility  of  an 
act  of  creation,  but  on  tbo  supposition  of  au  inher- 
ency of  evil  in  all  matter.  On  which  supposition 
"  unfitness  "  and  "  ini possibility,"  when  used 
with  regard  to  Almighty  God,  become  synony- 
mous termSL 

Hip[x)lytii8  and  Theodoret  state  that  Uermo- 
genes  held  simply  tlio  impossibility  of  a  cteutioa 
ont  of  nothing.  Tertullian  says  that  tlie  dootrint; 
of  an  eternal  subject-matter  was  learnt  from  the 
Stoics.  He  represents  Hermogencg  as  de««rting 
Christianity  for  the  old  philo-iiripliy.  lli]ipiilytus 
says  that  Hemiogenea  luconsciously  followed  the 
FlatonistB. 

Herniogenes'  second  argument  was  this :  Tliere 
never  was  a  time  when  the  title  of  "  Dominus  " 
did  not  belong  to  God ;  but  that  title  is  rela- 
tive, it  implies  the  existence  of  something  over 
which  God  was  Lord ;  that  eoniothtng  was 
matter.  Tertullian  denies  the  major  of  the 
pyllngisni. 

To  the  main  argument  brought  against  Uermo- 
genes,  that  by  attributing  eternity  to  matter  he 
investc-d  it  with  the  attributes  of  L>eity,  and 
thereby  introduced  two  Gods,  ho  is  represented 
as  replying  Utat  in  his  s}-stem  the  prerogative  of 
the  Almighty,  as  the  Author  of  all  things,  is  pre- 
served. Tertullian's  rujoinder  is  an  attempt  lo 
shew  that  according  to  Hermogenes'  principles 
mutter  must  be  also  the  author  of  all  things 
(suctrix  omnium).  It  is  not  tc>Id  in  what  manner 
and  in  wliat  terms  the  distinction  between  tha 
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eternity  of  infllter  ami  Uie  elLM-iiity  of  GoJ  was 
innile.  'I'hn  course  of  Twtiillian'a  remarks  leaiis 
lis  to  think  tbnt  Horiaogenea  cou3iJer«l  llie 
exieteacc  of  matter  to  be  ii  necessary  result  of  tlie 
etomal  self-exi.<!tnnco  of  God  ;  and  mntter  there- 
fore to  be  eternal,  not  in  itself  oa  if  it  were  »clf- 
exisling,  but  by  conseiiuencc.^  Such  a  notion  it 
is  Iroo  involves?  ^renter  dillicwIUcs  than  those  the 
theory  is  intended  to  remove  ;  but  it  usually 
hap[>eDa  that  a  heresy  adupttnl  to  remove  dilli- 
cultice  only  pluugL'S  its  auUiur  into  greater 
difKcnlties, 

I.  Thia  eternal  malter  was  Baid  to  be  partly 
corpui-eal,  and  partly  incorporeal ;  and  we  arc  told 
lliaf  by  the  incorporeal  part  iras  meant  itJi  imregn- 
lated  motion  (iiiconditus  motua)  \adv.  Hernt.  ch. 
xxxtl],  Odo  cannot  think  that  HomiogcncB 
made  the  absurd  assertion  that  motion  is  a  sub- 
stance, however  iticorpore-al ;  it  may  be  supposed 
tliut  he  OBsurtixl  some  active  principle,  styled  un 
incorporeal  substance,  some  principle  of  nascent 
tife^  combined  with  matter,  cnu&ing  and  mani- 
fesliuK  itself  in  motion.  His  homely  illustralion, 
raeationed  Iwlh  by  Hippolytus  and  Tertnllinn,  is 
that  of  a  geetliinj,'-pot  Accordinfj  to  Hippolytue, 
he  describeil  the  formation  of  the  world  as 
follows: — "  When  matter  was  continually  moving 
in  a  niilo  and  disorderly  manner,  Gml  rcdiieed  it 
into  order  by  the  following  expedient.  As  Re 
^-aied  upon  matter  in  a  aeething  condition,  like 
the  coiiteute  of  a  pot  when  a  firo  is  burning  undoi^ 
neatb,  He  eifeetetl  a  partial  sep.iration.  And 
taking  ono  portion  from  llio  whole  He  subdued 
it;  but  another  ]>i)rtt>Ljn  He alluwc^i  tu  be  whirkd 
about  in  a  disunlerly  manner.  What  was  thiia 
subdued  is  the  world,  hut  that  other  jiortion 
remains  wild,  and  is  di'noniinaled  chaotic  matter  " 
[Hippol.  Ile/u^.  viii.  10.  Clark's  fr.]. 

Hermogenoa*  argumenta,  aa  has  been  alreaily 
notioed,  proceed  un  the  assumption  tliat  mntter 
is  inherently  evil ;  but  on  this  point  Tcrtulliaii 
charges  him  with  ambiguity.  In  ehapterfi  xii. 
xiiL,  TertuUiun  argues  on  Uie  assumption  of  that 
inherent  evil ;  in  chupter  xxxvii  he  says  that 
matter  is  alleged  to  ba  neither  good  ror  evil. 
SlUl,  in  this  ca^e,  it  was  connidered  to  retain  '*a 
Certain  blind  force,  a  degree  of  inflexibility,  owing 
to  which  it  could  not  l)e  entirety  bent  and  con- 
formed to  the  M-ill  of  the  iJeity.  Hence  the 
evils  and  disorders  that  afllict  tlia  world"  [Prof. 
Jeromie,  in  Krir.  Met;  \\.  159].  The  tenet  of  the 
inhea-ut  evil  of  matter  was  doiibt]e?s  the  origin 
of  the  wild  notion  that  our  Lonl  in  the  course  of 
His  Ascension  deposited  ills  liody  in  the  sun.^ 
lliia  nuttuu  is  mentionetl  by  Hippolytua  and 
Theodoret,  and  is  named  in  a  fnigmunt  of  Clemens 

'  Certaialy,  althoa^h  Ileniiagenes  conudtrred  matter 
IS  cn«x-nl  urilii  tJio  Drity,  hf  iipr«rtliHcHs  maintained 
that  the  I»city  had  from  all  eternity  rtilwl  over  it.  (See 
Mo<fIi<-un,  ife  k^vM  Ckritt.  ii.  pi  308.  WAtVt  tr.j 

'  Krum  lh«  sUmoe  of  Tertalliaa  as  to  tbi*  singaltr 
oi'inion  Mothelm  arKUM.  ootwithBtaiHling  Tbeodoret'a 
aulLority,  that  ths  lb-rin(ii;;.-ii(-«  irfi-m-d  to  by  Clement 
li  not  tfifHcnucigftiraonVrtuIUaii.  Ilippolvtos*  testi- 
nionr  Kttica  the  point  BKainst  Mosheiia.  The  rwsiisa 
•  hi  CleaiDat  ix  rr<»ni  the  Baoga;  ex  I^pheti'i.  [See  Kouui, 
JUL  Hot,  i.  1178.] 
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Alextadniute  [iv.  49,  ed.  Klotj;1.  The  same 
l>nlief  wne  hold  by  Ilermins  and  Seleucua  of 
Calatia,  who  were  probably  diAei])lea  of  Uenno- 
gones  [Pbilast.  Iv. ;  August,  lix.  Selcuoiash.] 
'Hie  words  "  in  the  sun  halb  He  placed  bie  t<iber 
nacle"  [Ps.  xix.  4,  Sept.  vers.]  were,  Theodoret 
says,  alleged  in  support  of  this  notion,  to  which 
was  added  that  the  devil  and  all  demons  ore  to 
be  related  into  matter. 

II.  From  this  primeval  matter  Hermogonca 
maintained  that  not  the  body  only  but  alsu  the 
soul  of  man  was  formed.  "  Kx  materia)  stiggeslu" 
ore  the  words  employeil  to  deFcribe  this  second 
materialistic  t«not  [Tort,  de  Anlrrui^  i.].  Tar- 
tulltan  here  refers  to  another  tract  on  this  special 
point,  De  ceHgit  AnimiB,  which  is  not  extajit,  and 
does  not  dwell  at  length  upon  it  in  the  existing 
tract  Advenug  Hermotjenem.  We  are  not  told 
therefore  precisely  what  Hermogenes  meant  by 
"  animo."  Probably  he  meant  only  the  princiiilo 
of  animal  life,  derived  from  the  incoqioreal  sub* 
titance  of  his  supposed  original  matter."  Cer- 
tainly there  is  no  reason  to  say  lliiit  he  m^-unt 
" soul  and  spirit,"  as  his  tenet  has  been  rtpro- 
sentcd.  In  ch.  xxi.  of  the  treatise  IJa  Anima 
Hermogenes  is  charged  with  denying  the  freedom 
of  tlie  will. 

Itoth  llippolytus  and  TertuUian  acknowledge 
the  ortliodoxy  of  Hermogenes  in  other  respecta. 
The  former  writes,  "  He  acknowledges,  however, 
that  Christ  is  the  Son  of  God,  who  created  all 
things,  and  he  confeaaea  that  He  was  born  of  a 
virgin  and  of  the  Spirit,  a<x:ording  to  the  voica 
of  the  gospels:"  the  latter  writes,  "He  does  not 
appear  to  acknowledge  any  other  Christ  as  Lonl," 
but  goes  on  to  aTgue  that  holding  Him  in  a  dif- 
ferent way,  ho  really  makes  Jlim  another  being. 

The  work  of  Theophilus  of  Antineh  against 
"  the  heresy  of  llenaogeuea"  [Euseb.  Iligi.  £ccl. 
iv.  2'l]  is  lost  Neither  is  Ibero  any  record  of  a 
special  synodical  condemnation  of  Hermogenes. 

[tSAUKLUANS.] 

HEUXNHUTTERS.  [Moravians.] 
HKSVCHASTS  [t;otx"».  ''filin''-tu].  A  school 
of  Greek  Quietists  wliich  spniug  up  among 
the  monks  of  Mount  Athos  in  Iho  middle  of  the 
fourteenth  century.  They  were  alao  called 
"O/i^Ao^'Xoi,  or  "  Umbilicanimi,"  from  the 
strange  mystical  opinion  which  they  held  that 
the  illumination  of  his  soul  was  moile  visible  to 
the  monk  who  practised  perfect  stillness,  by  fix- 
ing his  intent  gaze  upon  Iho  umbilical  region  of 
his  person.  The  names  of  the  Kuciiit*^((  and  the 
MassaJians  were  also  revived  as  appellations  of 
tbe  llesychasta  by  their  oppuneut^,  and  they 
were  called  "  Palamitea,"  from  I'alamia  their 
lender. 

Tlie  mysUcism  of  these  Greek  tnooks  appears 
to  Itavo  b»en  founded  on  that  of  Blouysius,  tlio 
author  of  the  "Celestial  HieTaTchy"and  '*  Mysti- 
cal  Tlieology,"  whose   works   were   oxtansivoly 

'  Many  of  \1k  Gnostic  stcts  held  m-in's  muI  to  be 
twofold,  a  aensitiveaud  coiictiitixcL-nt  soul  derived  from 
thi-  soul  or  thd  wurld,  and  an  inteUigcnt  and  lationAl 
■oul  added  by  the  goodaeu  of  the  (Creator.  [!Ve  Mosiiciui« 
Os  JUiut  Chr.  (Mile  ComC  Tidal's  tr.  ii.  p.  288.] 
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read  during  ths  niiJillo  agiw,  ami  from  beiug  un- 
crilicall)'  assigned  to  Dionj'sius  llio  Areopugltc, 
woro  considered  to  pnnsess  an  almost  apostolical 
anlhority.  Tbo  wcll-knowu  Light  thaory  of 
Dioiiyeins  was  adopk*!  by  thy  Hesychasts  in  tlic 
form  of  these  three  propositions:  [1]  That  God 
dwells  in  an  eternal  Light,  and  that  although 
His  Pewon  is  dotci-  seen,  this  Divine  Light 
sometimes  becomes  visible  to  Hin  m\r\\»  on  earth, 
u  at  tho  TranBfiguration  :  [2]  lliat  this  Divine 
Light  is  the  (tctiviti/  of  God,  ad  di;dtiu^itished 
from  Uie  IVrson ;  [3]  Tlmt  it  operatofl  in  men 
by  illuminating  tlie  soul  from  within,  in  the  ot»e 
of  thueo  who  practise  intcnso  ubstntction  and  self- 
renunciation  (aTzaOtia),  and  that  it  may  become 
visible  to  thcKie  who  possess  it^  Diotiysius  had 
\Tritten  iu  his  third  chapter  that  prayer  '*  ia  a 
<;hain  of  light  let  down  from  tho  height  of  hoaven 
)ind  reaching  to  earth ;  and,  as  ^ve  gnutp  it,  iir^t 
with  the  one  hand  and  then  with  the  other,  we 
seem  to  draw  it  to  us,  while  really  wo  are  raised 
by  it  tu  the  loftiur  spluuduur  of  tlio  light;"  and 
the  Mesychast  notion  seems  to  have  been  a  per- 
version of  Dionyaiug'  spiritual  perception  into  a 
S0U3UOU9  perucptitm. 

In  the  year  1337,  tha  Hesychasta  were  brought 
into  cojitrovprsy  with  Ikrhiam,  Ablwt  of  the 
Itaailian  monastery  of  St.  Saviour's  at  Constanti- 
nople, lie  was  a  native  of  Calabria,  and  to  his 
Western  mind  the  Kistem  mysticism  was  a  fana- 
tical heresy.  He  carrtod  on  the  controverny  for 
foiu:  years,  hia  opponent  being  Gregory  Palamas, 
the  intellectual  loatlci  of  the  Heaychasts,  who 
W.1S  afteru'arda  Archbishop  of  Tbessalonica.  A 
Conatautinopolitan  Council  of  1341  deciding  in 
favour  of  the  He^ychaste,  Barlaam  returned  to 
tho  Latin  Church  and  l>ecamG  Bishop  of  Glei-nico 
in  his  native  country.  The  cuulroversy  was 
flft«rwards  revived  by  Acindynus,  a  monk  also 
of  Constantinople,  who  wrote  a  treatise  De  Essen- 
tia et  Opcratioiie  Dei.  TIio  principal  writer  on 
the  oppofeita  siile  was  Nicr-ks  Cabosilas,  the  then 
IJishop  of  Thessalonica,  in  hia  Li/e  of  Christ,  iu 
which  ho  put  in  tlm  backgmund  the  Light  theory 
and  Umbilicauimi&m  of  tho  Uesychnsts,  and 
maintained  from  an  intellectual  standpoint  the 
principle  that  tliere  is  an  incommunicable  essence 
in  the  Divine  2sature,  and  also  a  communicable 
proi»erty  of  that  Nature,  tho  latter  being  the 
operating  power  of  Christian  perfection.  This 
theory  was  applied  ospecially  by  Cabasilas  to  the 
operation  of  Uia  Sacraments,  associating  the  spi- 
ritual life  of  the  Christian  with  tho  life-giving 
Light  proceeding  from  the  ]'cr.-ion  ni'  Christ.  In 
iloing  BO  he  seems  to  have  hist  sight  of  the  very 
questionable,  if  nut  heretical,  proposition  of  tho 
Hyaychiisls  resjwcting  the  Nature  of  God,  and  to 
have  passed  onward  to  such  a  develnpnienfc  of 
iSacnuuuntnl  theology  as  that  founded  on  Hooker's 
well-known  etalt'nicnt  that  Sacmmunta  are  au  ex- 
terwion  of  the  IncaniiUion. 

The  Hf^ychaat  controversy  was  but  of  a  few 
years'  iluration,  closing  with  the  work  of  Cabn- 
silos;  the  mystics  of  I^Iount  Athns  Iwing  ilis- 
persed  in  tho  troubles  of  Hia  waning  Empire. 
[Natal.  Alex.  Hist.  Keel  viii.  90,  ed.  1702. 
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IIKTEROUSIANS.  A  name  given  to  the 
extreme  Ai'ians,  who  mainUitued  in  its  broadest 
form  the  heresy  that  the  essence  of  the  Second 
Person  of  tho  Bl*?sacd  Trinity  was  different  from 
that  of  tho  First  Person  (Irtpowio?).  The  more 
coniuionlv  used  name  was  that  of  AsomovANS. 

HETREBINGTONLINS.  Asoct  of  London 
Familists,  whose  di-stiiictivc  tenet  was  (like  that 
of  the  GriudletLinians  in  tho  North  of  England) 
a  repudiation  of  the  ohaervance  of  tho  lord's 
Day.  Hetlieringtuu  did  penuuce  at  Paul's  Cruea 
on  Febrnary  I Ith,  1627,  when  Dr.  Stephen 
Denison,  Rector  of  &t,  Catluirino  Cree,  preached 
a  iiermon,  afierwarda  published  under  the  title  of 
The  White  If "o//,  and  contfliniiig  &nme  interest- 
ing notices  of  contemporary  Puritanism. 

HICKSITES.  Tho  piiucipal  section  of  the 
Americtin  Quakers.  They  are  so  called  from 
Eliaa  Hicks  of  Philadelphia,  who  endeavoured, 
in  the  year  1827,  to  revive  what  he  considureJ 
to  be  the  original  tenets  and  practices  of  Geor;go 
Fox  ond  the  earlier  membere  of  his  sect.  Thi« 
revival,  however,  is  on  the  Eatioualist  side  rather 
than  the  Quiclist  side  of  Quakerism.  For  the 
Hickftitea  repudiate  altogether  tho  doctrines  of 
the  Trinity  and  the  Atonement ;  and  their  view 
of  the  "l^ht  within"  reduces  it  to  mere  natural 
conscience,  by  following  tho  dictates  of  whicli 
alone  they  con-^iiler  that  men  will  gain  salvation. 
The  Hicksites  are  not  recognised  by  the  English 
Quakers;  and  the  older  section  of  the  American 
Quakers  comtider  them  to  have  openly  denied 
the  fundami-ntal  principles  of  Christianity.  They 
are,  however,  by  far  the  most  namerous  section 
of  the  Quakers  in  America. 

HIEL.  Under  this  name,  wliich  means  "  sal- 
vation," some  mystical  books  were  published  in 
the  latter  half  of  the  sixteenth  century,  bj  a 
fanatical  Dutch  writer  nhuso  real  name  was 
Uendrik  Jansen.  Tmnslations  into  German 
were  printed  as  lato  aa  between  IGSOand  IGSO; 
and  Kngliiib  translations  of  several  of  them,  made 
in  that  centui-y,  exist  in  MS.  in  tho  Bodleian 
Library,  and  probably  elsewhere.  Some  account 
of  Janiien's  writings  is  given  in  vol.  iii.  of  Ar- 
nold's Kirchen-  iiutt  Kefzer-llintorie.  He  is  erro- 
neously identified  by  Adelung,  in  his  Supplement 
to  Jijcber's  Aliy.  Gehhrien-Lexicon,  with  Fred. 
Breckling,  a  voluminous  German  writer  of  similar 
hooka  of  mystical  fanaticism,  who  died  in  1711. 
Of  the  latter  a  very  full  account  ia  given  in 
Mbller's  Cimbria  Liiertttti, 

HIKRACITES.  Hierax,  tho  leader  of  this 
school,  was  of  Lcontium  in  Egygit,  and  Qourtahud 
in  the  beginning  of  the  fourth  century.  He  was 
confoAsedly  a  man  of  groat  ability  and  Icnniing, 
and  of  unblaiH«able  life.  Hi.'i  followrrn  wero 
chiefly  gathered  frt.'m  the  Egyptian  monks,  who 
wero  attracted  by  his  ascetic  toachiug;  but  ho 
himself  was  neither  monk  nor  priest. 

Hicrax  is  placed  by  Epiphaoius  [Ifa;r.  IxvLL] 
immediately  after  Mnnichiens,  and  some  have 
therofors  inferred  that  he  was  of  the  Manicbfton 
sohool.     But  Epiphanius  attributes  to  him  non« 
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of  the  pecnliar  tenet*  of  .that  schooL  Thcro  ia 
late  authority  iuJewl,  that  of  Photiua  and  Peter 
of  Sicily  in  the  ninth  ctntury,  for  cuUiug  llierax 

.  •  Manichee.^  Thia  ovideiire  however  cnnnot 
Butweigh  the  Btatcmcnt  of  doctrines   made   by 

[£]jtphanius.  lu  two  particulars,  Epiphauius 
jfers  the  drMitrine  he  namofi   to  Ori<^f<ii ;    and 

^fiiemx*  '*  allegoritul  interpretation,  his  rejection 
af  tlio  Ksurrectiou  of  the  hody,  and  of  sc-nsual 

[notions  of  a  fnluro  life,  as  also  his  iliwpproba- 

I  lion  of  marriage,  aiid  of  tlie  use  of  Uesh  and 
wine,  poiut  rathcx  to  a  luaiiitc-nance  of  Origeniiit 

SirinttiplcR  carried  out  to  extrt^nies,  than  to  % 
llaniclin'ain  origin "  [Gieseler,  Comp.  i.  p,  248]. 
But  with  n'jiunl  to  tbo  doctrine  of  tho  Holy 
Trinity,  Epiphaniiis  expressly  stitea  that  lliorax 
tlid  not  hold  with  Origen,  that  he  rather  held 
tliat  the  Sou  is  truly  begotten  of  the  Father,  aud 
that  tbo  Holy  Ghost  piocecds  from  the  Father. 
AKaiust  this  teclimony  lo  Uierax'  orthodoxy  in 
Uie  lir«t  article  of  our  fiuth  is  the  char^'o  of 
Arias,  who,  in  his  letter  to  Alexander,  declaring 
his  ovru  belief  in  a  true  generation  of  the  Son, 
denies   Several    heresies,    and    among   them    utf 

tvo  [F.piph.  IliKr.  Ixix.  cap.  7].  The  former 
illtislration  of  fire  kindled  from  firo,  however 
weak,  may  bo  used,  and  was  used  by  Catholic 
yatheis.     The  ill  list  rat  ion  of  a  lamp  with  two 

!  vicke,  fed  with  the  same  oil,  points  rather,  if  it 

I  be  pressed,  to  a  much  later  hercBy,  condemned  ut 
the  fourth  Ijitemn  Conncil,  tho  hei'esy  which 
Uu^ht  that  there  is  a  distinct  subslance  or  oom- 
luou  e^onco  from  which  Uiu  'Ilireu  Persons  of  the 
Trinity  derived  their  being,  so  that  in  reality 
the  Trinity  become  a  Quatemity.  It  cannot  bo 
thought,  in  oppcisition  to  Epipbunius'  teatimuny, 
that  Hierax  held  this  tenet  The  illnstration 
may  have  been  uiiadviseiUy  used,  or  it  may  ImvB 
l»pen  misrcproscntod.  Tlio  errons  ascribed  by 
ICpipliaiiiiiB  to  Hierax,  stated  also  by  Angnstlno 
[//(cr.  xlvii.]  and  in  PKedestinatns  [ilvii.]  are — 
I.  The  denial  of  the  i-csun'L-ctioa  uf  tho  body. 
TIliA,  it  is  said,  seems  to  be  borrowed  from 
Origen  ;  and  it  may  bedonhtetl  whether  it  arises 

:  from  anything'  moro  than  an  assertion  of  the 
■juritual  body  [1  Cor.  xv.  4-1], 

IL  Tho  denial  of  a  visible  Paradise.  This 
also  is  said  to  be  an  error  of  Origen'a.  Few  will 
now  dispnte  Augustine's  dictum,  tluit  the  av^^i- 
SDcnt  concerning  the  place  to  which  God  trans- 

""  ited  Enoch  and  Klias  does  not  touch  Christian 
dth  '  [dt  I'etxata  (Ji'ig.  it  23]. 

*  PBbricius  anil  BeaatobK  reckon  Hier&z  anions  Mani- 
[cbccii.      M>ilicim,  LuJnorftnd  GilikIi^t  deny  tliut  lie  wu 

■«,      [Set-  lardner,  Crttlih.  <:li(i(i.  Ixiil,  W«.  7-] 

'  Tbat  th«  ilenml  of  a  tikUiIr  paiWi-if  \t  ni>Pt>ttan«il  as 

•  grave  error  in  Ilifrax,  aa  it  U  mentinned  aJw  in  the 
,  nwc  of  the  S'-leai-uinB,  shews  thnt  much  stress  wu  laid 
'  «Hi  th«  point  in  the  istrly  Chnit^li.  [rrn«us  writes 
\\ail»!.  liar,  v,  2);  "Where,  tlicii,  was  the  tint  man 
Iphwsi  f  III  Pimidisc.  certainly.  .  .  .  Wherefore,  alao, 
'the  elders  wb»  ireru  dtiu-i|i1r«  ufTlte  A|t)i8i1''»  tell  \\^  tlwit 

those  who  were  ttuulateJ  were  trtumfem-d  to  that  place 

(for  PitnitiM  b&fl  been  prepand  for  righteooR  men,  ffucL 
..as  have  the  Spirit  ;  in  wliii:}i  nliu'i-  nliwj  Paul  the  AjiOBtlr, 
CWben  ho  wm  cxii^ht  «!>,  heard  wi>nl»  wLich  aru  umtpvsk- 

aWo  u  re;(Brvls  lu  iu  oor  tire«>'nt  roniMtion),  find  tint 
11)3 


III.  The  assertion  that  Melchizodech  was  tho 
Thinl  Person  of  the  Holy  Trinity.  This  ia 
doubtless  heretical.  [MhiLcmsEDtEcmANS.]  Hierax 
BUpjiortod  this  notion  by  appealing  to  an  apoc- 
ryphal book  called  Anahaticvn,  the  Ascfngiono/ 
laavilt, 

IV.  Tho  assertion  that  infants  cannot  inherit 
the  kingdom  of  God.  Thia  was  grounded  on  an 
iirguniont  from  tho  words,  that  a  man  is  not 
crowned  except  he  strive  lawfully  ;  in  which  by 
a  fallacy,  the  state  of  those  who  do  nut  strive 
lawfully  is  attributed  to  tliuse  whom  God  has 
not  called  to  strive  at  aU.  Tho  error  is  connected 
mth  the  hyporascetic  errors  which  follow. 

y.  On  tho  ground  that  Christ  re«iaire8  a 
higher  ligbteousness  tlian  Mos<>s,  and  that  there 
is  no  other  way  in  which  aoch  higher  righteous- 
ncs;j  can  be  exhibited  Ihou  in  uiortification  of  Uie 
hody,  Hierax  taught  that  marriage,  and  the  use 
of  meats  and  wine,  were  inconsistent  with  Gospel 
jierfectiou.  He  ^vishcd  lo  admit  to  Church 
rommuniononly  monks,  nuns,  and  the  unmarried. 
I'he  author  of  Pnulestiuatus  tells  that  a.  contro- 
veray  with  Hierax  was  undertaken  by  Aplm^ 
disius,  Itishop  of  the  Hellespont,  of  whom  nothing 
is  known.  Hiomx  lived  to  tbo  ago  it  is  said  of 
ninety  years,  and  strictly  observed  his  own  rule. 
His  followers  do  not  appear  to  have  formed  them- 
selves into  a  separate  sect. 

HIF.RARCHrr.^.    [HiERAQiTBa.] 

HIGH  CHL'KCHMliN.  Those  lay  and  cleri- 
cal members  of  the  Church  of  England  who 
oxaU  the  authority  of  the  Church,  as  being  derived 
from  Christ  and  His  Apostlot>,and  give  prominence 
to  the  sacerdotal  aspect  of  the  ministerial  oMce. 

The  name  first  came  into  use  iu  the  early  yean 
uf  the  eigliteenlh  century,  a  writer  of  1705  speiik* 
ing  of  it  OS  being  tlien  quite  novel.  "  lly  whom," 
ho  writes,  "  tliis  distinction  has  been  set  up  my 
narrow  8pli«i«  of  intelligouce  will  not  rirach  lo 
inform  me  "  [2V*e  DUtinction  o/ Utgh  Chuixli  and 
Lfiic  iJfiuivh,  ^i;.]:  but  the  term  had  been  freely 
usim]  in  ]>auiphlutH  of  the  preceding  year.  It  was 
(it  first  applied  to  ttiat  party  in  the  Church  wliich, 
on  the  accession  of  Queen  Anne,  supported  tho 

then  nhall  they  who  hare  been  tmulated  remaio  until 
the  n>ti«iininmli<>ii,  as  a  pi^liide  to  inimortality "  [Tr. 
in  Antc-yic  Lfb.].  Here  purndiwe  is  the  [mruilimr  of  the 
inlermcdUta  BtKte.  But  in  the  end  of  the  tame  book, 
PiinidLse  ii|ipean  ns  the  earth  dnrinig  the  TM-iiud  of  the 
MiUeoQiuiD.  At  the  first  resurrection  uf  the  just,  some 
ara  admitted  to  tteavcm,  wine  enjoy  the  deliKbUof  iVA- 
disc,  aotue  poswwi  tho  iKauty  of  the  city  [cnap.  xxxvt. 
>e<:t.  3,  compared  with  nect.  8].  The  two  deMriptions 
havmonixe.  The  paradise  of  the  intermediate  stale  was 
thought  to  t>t'  the  original  inirudincuf  AiUm.  titill  exLutiiiy 
on  earth,  and  to  be  extended  OTer  the  «hflle  earth  at  tho 
first  reaurri'itimi.  Tho  df'Rifll  of  &  TiEllde  pxradiAft  is 
thus  eonni^'teil  with  the  rejection  of  the  KlilKtinium, 
( irigcti,  fruui  nhmn  Hierax  Ir-nrnt  that  denial,  liavin^  been 
the  lint  to  r<-jf<:t  the  Mill^mduni.  It  uast  be  observed 
(Kat  a  belief  in  the  Milh-nniutn  by  no  me&ns  priifmpposcs 
KFTwiain-aa  belief  in  a  vinilile  earthly  paradise  now  exist- 
ing ;  or  rather  that  the  tnio  doi-lriue  of  thp  Millenninm 
is  only  encumbered  by  the  unfounded  notion.  It  may 
well  be  that  ihe  early  fathers  were  led  to  their  belief  in 
n  risible  mreili^'  from  ofpoBiliou  1«  the  Rabbinical  con* 
I  eilit  (in  the  Bulject  adojited  by  the  (Jnoatiea.  [See  Har- 
vey's note  on  Irru.  V,  fi,  1,  and  i,  80,  8  ;  rol.  i.  p.  235,  ii. 
p.  aai.     8i'e  «I^-o  Itdu'.h,  J!eliq.  Saf.  \y.  p.  66.] 
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kof  tlio  StoarU  aji  of  divine  right, 
ibm  •ettlement  of  tho  crown  on  the 
HAnoveritm  dynasty.  During  the  Sacheverell 
'U«turhance«  [a.d.  17091713]  it  acquiiml  a  atUl 
narrovor  political  sense ;  tixA  at  tho  eiid  of  the 
last  c(?ntury  it  hod  come  to  be  a  half  political 
hftlf  ecclesiaeUcal  nicknaioe  for  those  orthodox 
clergy  (of  a  rather  chilly  school  of  orthodoxy) 
who  diftcouutcnaiiced  alike  Whijiget^-,  Method  ism, 
and  Calvinism.  Since  the  revival  of  theological 
principlea  and  ritual  practices,  the  term  has  Wn 
;,'enernlly  uw>d  lo  designate  tlioae  who  adopt 
thon,  the  [lolitical  meaning  of  it  having  entirely 
IHiased  out  of  um. 

It  i«  customary,  for  the  rongh-and-ready  pur- 
poses of  popular  lileruture,  to  fix  npon  Bome 
particular  nanieB  as  the  founders  of  the  High 
Church  ]Mirty,  according  to  tho  phase  of  oon- 
troversy  wlii[.'h  happeua  to  bo  uppermost  in  the 
popular  view,  and  the  partionlar  person  of  that 
party  who  liapijcm*  to  bo  most  prominently 
naaociated  with  it.  But,  in  reality,  the  Christi.in 
Church  has  always  had  parties  within  its  walls, 
from  the  days  when  ortlioilox  Christiana  who 
held  a  common  faith  said,  "  1  aui  of  Paul,  and  I 
of  Apollw,  and  1  of  Cephas,  ajid  1  of  Christ " 
[I  Cor.  L  12],  to  the  Java  when  thoy  began  to  be 
tlividod  into  "  High"  Churchman  and  "  Low" 
('hurclimen.  There  liavo  always,  iu  fact,  been  a 
Petrine  and  a  Pauline  school  of  Christi unity,  the 
one  inagnifyin;^  tho  atcrifitial  work  of  the  Church 
umler  the  traditional  ehadow  of  the  Apoatlo  who 
especially  pointed  out  ChrisfB  pastoral  relation  to 
Ilia  people  [1  Pet.  ii.  25] ;  tho  other  magnify- 
ing the  pastoral  work  of  tlio  Church  under  the 
patronage  of  the  Apostle  who  especially  taught 
it«  sacerdotal  relation  to  Christ  [Heb.  v. — k.]. 
These  are,  however,  but  the  golden  and  the 
nilver  sides  of  the  some  "  shield  of  faith,"  and  it 
is  only  impatience,  iutellectual  intolerance,  and 
deficiency  of  love,  M-hich  have  divided  into 
liartiea  those  who  gazed  on  different  aspects  of 
line  truth  as  if  they  had  looked  on  two  doctrines 
which  wore  opposed  to  each  other  in  tlieir  es- 
sential character,  and  could  not  both  be  truths. 
It  may  ulno  be  added  that  it  is  only  the  coni- 
preht-nsive  bond  of  true  faith  which  can  so  hold 
together  even  intolerant,  impiitient^  and  unloving 
men,  that  such  ]iartie«  within  an  orthodox  Church 
do  not  wander  beyond  its  periphery  and  become 
sects  outside  of  it. 

Tho  lineage  of  the  two  great  parties  is  distinctly 
traceable  in  the  t-'luirth  of  Knglund  during  the 
hut  three  centuries,  as  may  be  seen  by  placing 
some  few  of  the  more  conspicuous  names  at 
various  periods  opposite  to  each  other. 


Rrtor- 
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|6p.  IU4tlor  and  ths 
1  Prayer  Book  nirtncji, 
*J  Abp.  Parker.  A;»p. 
^Haocraft,  Uoulwr. 

/Bp.  Andmru,  Het^wtt, 
Abpb  Land.  Bp.  Otmin, 
'  Abp.  Bancroft  and  tita 
I  Nomnrors.  Thomdilc«, 
I  Hejrlin,  Bp,  IhreridM, 
^Bp.  iJiill,  V  i'oAnoD. 


Bp.  Hoorer,  A)>p. 
(Irindal,  Bp,  Jewel, 
Cartwrl^t,  I'mrcn, 
aad  the  Furitoiu, 

Abp.    AliWt,  Abp. 
Winiuixt,  Bti.  HnH, 
CkilltQprDrlu  and  Um 
Latitaainariaiw, 
Abp.  TUIobtOB, 
Bp.  Burnet. 


SKelaoD,    Sooth,     Dean   Bp.   Hoailley,  Abn. 
StanboM.    Bp.  Batkr,   SMkcr.  U.  Vimn, 
Bp.GihooR,  Bp.  Wilson.   (UmiaiM,  BcrrvW 
Aii|>    Woke,  Dr.  John-   Topladj-,  tady  Hnik-^ 
>oD,  WJkius,  Wbratlv)-.   tingilon,    J.   MCan',  . 
Uovrpar,  B|>.  Poneoa. 

/AUx.  Knox,  Bp.  J«bb,  Jm.     Hibier,     Ssott, 

Kixb-      I  ColoriftiR^   Bouth.    Dp.   WUberfOTM,  SitnooB, 

Tmra    /Vao    Alildert,     Jo<liua  D.     WiUoa,     Abp^ 

ClQtTuaT.  iWalsnn,  Abp.  Howlcjr,  t  Slagec,  Abp.SUDMr, 

f  Bp.    PhillimttJt,     New- 1  Dean   Gooda,    Lor( 

^  iniin,  PuKcj-.  I  Bbaftaabnrjr. 

Tho  continuity  of  these  two  leading  schools  in 
the  (Jhureh  of  England  having  lieun  thus  ex- 
htbited,  tlie  history  of  the  lli^li  Church  schriol 
may  bo  best  shemi  by  a  sketch  of  its  course 
through  each  of  the  four  periods  indicated,  from 
the  Hefomiation  eiHx;h,  which  began  in  the 
earUer  half  of  the  sij^tcenth  century,  to  that  de- 
velopment of  the  theological  anil  ritual  phases  of 
High  Churclimanship  which  has  been  so  con- 
spicuous in  tho  middle  of  the  nineteenth. 

I.  Hif}h  C/iurcJimen  oj  the  Rfi/ormation  perio 
The  controversies  which  reached  their  cli 
ihiring  the  reigns  of  the  Tudors  divided  EiigUah- 
men  into  three  parties,  the  Mediaeval iats,  who 
took  the  anthority  of  Rome  as  the  key  of  their 
position;  the  Puritans,  who  desired  to  snpplant 
the  ancient  theolugy  and  ritual  of  the  Church  of 
lingl-'ind  by  a  t^vinimiic  system  of  l*resbyteriaij- 
ism ;  and  the  Keformera,  in  tlie  exact  sense  of 
Iho  word,  who  cndcttvourcd  so  to  re-form  the 
(Church  of  Kngland  as  to  clear  it  from  merv 
luediicval  and  ftjreign  accretions,  so  to  preserve 
its  (,'atholic  position,  that  it  sboidd  still  remain 
tho  true  Church  of  Kngland,  and  so  to  adapt  its 
customs  to  the  altered  condition  of  society,  that 
it  should  continue  to  bo  the  Church  of  the  peopla 
The  thin!  of  these  parties  were  the  High  Church- 
iiiut)  of  the  Keforuatioii,  allied  with  the  Roman 
{>arty,  on  tho  one  Imud,  in  their  anxiety  to  pro- 
jtervti  the  Kpisctipal  system  ;  and  with  the  iMritan 
l>arly,  on  tlie  other  hand,  in  their  detenninatic 
to  get  rid  of  Ultramotitnnism  from  our  theologicall 
and  devotional  standiinia 

The  abiding  monuments  of  this  party  are  the 
liook  of  Common   Prayer  and   the  Thirty-niw 
Articles  of  Ri-Hgion.    liotli  of  these  were,  indeed,* 
modified   to   a  conaidemble  extent  through    the 
influence  of  the  Puritans;  but  even  aflc-r  Uiese 
changes  thoy  continued  to  n^pre«ent,  in  the  mnia, 
the  principles  of  tho  High  Church  Reformers,, 
and  attempts  to  impose  an  opposite  sense  upoa^ 
them  have   never  been  [N-rmanenlly  sucoeasfoL ' 
Another  admirable  monument  of  the  school  is 
the  "  Ecclesiastical  Polity"  of  one  of  its  most  ob- 
scure members,  the  great  Hooker. 

IL  Hiifh  Churchmen  o/ ihe aervnteentk  ceittury. 
The  coutrjveniics  of  tho  Reformation  jwriod  wen 
handed  down  to  tho  next  c<.'nttiry,  but  the  Romao^ 
party  had  left  Uio  ChnixOi  of  England  and  formed' 
a  sect  outside  of  its  borders  iu  tha  year  1670 
[KoMAN  (Catholics],  wlnlo  tlio  extreme  Puritans 
were  also  gradually  forming  sects  of  liiiptists, 
Independents,  and  Presbyterians.  There  still 
remaiued,  however,  a  very  distinct  division 
c»f  High  Chnrchmen  and  Low  Churchmen,  the 
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latter  beiiiK  Ihe  paivuts  of  Lhe  XoiKonfumilsta, 
who  were  expelled  ironi  llicir  beiicfioes  because 
their  antvsaccrdotul  principles  would  not  allow 
them  to  receive  holy  orders  in  1GC2.  [Xoscon- 
roitxrsTs.] 

In  the  earlier  part  of  the  serenteeiith  centnry 
the  devotional  spirit  wtis  very  atroDglj  developed 
among  High  (Jhnrchmen :  boiiig  carried  on  also,  in 
a  reniarkabto  degree,  into  the  nc:i:t  century.  This 
development  ^ve  rise  to  the  production  of  several 
books  of  private  prayera,  in  which  ihc  Ihuolo^tcid 
framework  of  practical  devotion  was  much  more 
accurately  articulated  than  in  tliu  loose  and  verbose 
rhetoric  which  went  for  prayer  among  tlie  Puri- 
tans, tiuch  were  the  private  devotions  of  Jlishop 
Andiewes,  ArchbiHliop  Laud,  and  Bishop  Conn. 
From  the  same  (M)u»c  a  ritual  movcmcut  arose 
among  High  Chnrchmon,  who  endeavoured,  by 
restoring  the  Lord's  Table  to  the  east  end  of  the 
chnncel,  and  plocing  it  "  altar-wiee  "  instead  of 
"  table-wise,"  to  bring  about  a  more  reverent  re- 
coguitiott  of  Dtviuu  Service  as  an  act  of  worship 
towards  God,  and  not  a  mere  net  of  pi-eaching,  and 
of  precatory  forms  said  before  the  congregation. 
To  llie  same  lime  may  bo  traced  the  education  of 
a  school  of  independent  theologians  such  as 
Itishop  Pearson,  Bishop  Bull.  Arebbiiihop  Bram- 
hall.  Bishop  lleveridge,  Dean  Jflckson.  Bishop 
Sanderson,  BLihop  Burrow,  Thorndiko,  and 
iKimmond. 

Tn  this  centnry  High  ChuT^hmen  had  to  defend 
the  priuciplea  of  the  Rtfurmatiim  against  the 
Puritans  and  the  Kouian  Catholics  at  tlic  cost  of 
great  sufferings.  'J'fie  life  of  Archbisliap  l^ud 
was  sacrificed  to  the  Puritans,  and  a  generation 
later  seven  bishops  were  sent  tu  prison  for  malcing 
a  stnnd  against  Uiorc  encroachments  of  Popery 
which  the  Jfoncnnfonnists  were  abetting  under 
James  11.  Duringlhe  Great  Rebellion  few  escaped 
Ion  of  property,  and  many  were  persecuted  even  to 
the  Umb  of  their  lives.  It  was  the  same  school 
of  Churchmen  which  furnished  the  ranks  of  the 
Nonjurors- — eight  bishiips,  iiu;Iuding  the  Priinnte 
and  several  of  those  who  hod  been  foremost  in 
the  diifcncu  of  the  Church  duri:ig  the  late  reign, 
with  alxmt  four  hundrofi  of  the  clergy  [lljtllaniV 
Cfmsi,  Jlit't.  iii.  148] — among  whom  were  such 
holyjuen  as  Archbishop  Saucroft,  Bisliop  Ken, 
and  Kettlewell.     [Nonjuhors.] 

For  the  restoration,  of  the  Prayer  Book  in 
1661,  and  its  preservation  from  Presbyterian 
adulteration  in  16^9,  Inter  generations  are  alao 
indebted  to  the  High  Churchmen  of  the  seven- 
teenth century.  The  Prayer  Uook  Annotations 
and  CommonUriesof  Andtt'Wfs,  Cosin,  L'Katrange, 
Sparrow,andComber,ahewho>vfiiiihfuUhudivineB 
of  this  century  were  to  the  traditions  of  Uie  Refor- 
mation ;  wliily  Biahop  Pwinwn's  Commentary  on 
the  Apostles'  Creetl — a  work  of  the  liigheat 
theological  rank— <M)ntributed  greatly  to  the  muin- 
t«iu)nco  of  orthodoxy  when  the  dangerous  errors 
of  Arianism  were  l>eing  revii-e»i. 

Two  great  monumenta  of  the  jiractical  work 

originated  by  the  High  Church  laity  and  clergy 

at  the  end  of  the  Bevenleenth  centurj-  atili  remain 

ill  tlie  Societies  for  Promoting  Chiistian  Know- 
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ledge  at  home  and  for  the  I'copagation  of  the 
Go9i>el  abroad. 

III.  nUjh  Churchmm  of  the  tighteenfh  century. 
The  Revolution  nf  1688,  and  the  following  ex- 
pulsion of  the  Xonjuritig  bishops  and  clergy, 
placed  the  roost  iniluontirU  jjositions  of  the  Church 
of  England  in  the  hands  of  the  T^ititudtnarians, 
and  tended  greatly  la  suppress  the  school  of 
orthodox  theology  and  oamest  devotion  which 
had  arisen  under  the  guidance  of  the  divines 
rt-furrcd  to  in  the  preceiling  sectioiL  A  similar 
result  was  produced  by  the  cold  shade  of  philo- 
sophical scepticism  which  pervaded  society,  ond 
by  the  deniunUij«;d  condition  of  lh«  bitter  uncl<T 
the  first  two  Hanoverian  sovereigns.  High 
Churchmanship  too  generally  assumed  a  political 
aspoctr  and  always  lay  under  the  cloud  of  dis- 
loyalty to  the  de  /ado  sovereigns  and  of  a 
desire  to  see  them  supplanted  by  the  exiled 
Stuarts,  so  thaf'High  Churchman  "and"  Jacobite" 
became  synonymous  to  the  popular  mind  [Mat- 
thew Tindall's  JacohiHsm^  Perjury,  and  Popart/ 
ij/  Uiifh  Oiurch  Prie»U,  1710J.  There  were, 
however,  many  literary  men  of  the  party  who  were 
never,  like  Dean  Swift  and  Bishop  Sprat>  swal- 
lowed up  in  the  political  whirlpool,  and  whi>se 
works  are  among  llie  grcut^t  treasures  of  an 
ccclesiaetic.ll  library.  Bishop  Butler's  Analogy 
provided  the  Church  with  a  keen  and  nearly 
irresistible  philosophical  wca])on  oguiust  the  un- 
belief of  the  age;  while  almost  nipially  good 
service  was  done  for  logical  minds  by  Palej's 
work  on  the  Evidences  of  Christianity. 

Vtistaecumulations  of  raatend  for  Church  his- 
tory were  made  in  the  works  of  the  great  nuionists, 
Johnson,  Bishop  Gibson,  and  Wilkins,  in  a  work 
which  has  commanded  as  much  respect  among 
foreign  as  among  Ent^lish  thcolugiaus,  the  Ori- 
fjiaet  EedeaiaMicm  of  Bingham,  in  the  Fadi 
EcelancB  Anglir.antB  of  I.o  Neve,  and  in  tho 
most  laborious  works  of  Strype  on  Ktfi>rmation 
History.  Amoug  tho  more  diatinclly  tlieolo- 
gi<Al  works  of  the  party  during  the  eighteenth 
centnry  are  Ilickes'  Treafisis  on  the  Chriittiun 
Pricstbood  iind  the  Ej>iiscoj>'il  Ordtrr,  Wail's  ^xi-ss.t- 
Hinfary  of  In/ant  liaptigm,  and  Waterland's 
controversial  treatises  ugatnst  the  Ajians  of  his 
day.  Many  valuable  works  on  Holy  Scripture 
were  the  production  of  the  same  school  in  this 
century,  such  as  Deau  Prideaux'a  Coitmction  o/ 
the  Old  uwi  Neiv  Testament,  with  Shnckfonl's 
Conliunation,  Bishop  Lowth's  Commentary  on 
Esaiah,  and  Bishop  Home's  Commentary  on  the 
P^lms.  ThePrayeTBookwas  alsowell  dlustrated 
byWbeatley,  in  a  volume  which  continued  to 
Im)  the  atundard  work  on  tho  subject  for  n\oro 
thftti  a  century. 

IV.  Ui'jk  Chuj-chmen  ofih«  ninetemth  century. 
The  literary  plisse  of  the  High  Chui-ohmanship 
of  tho  eighteenth  century  left  it^  legacy  to  tlie 
nineteenth  in  the  shape  uf  a  scholarly  class  of 
divines,  who  held  ignoniuco  and  ignorant  en- 
thu&insm  in  great  abhorrence,  ami  who  were  very 
often  designated — though  often  mo^t  unjustly  as 
to  the  latter  of  the  two  epithets—*'  high  and 
dry.*'    They  were  mostly  unobtrttive  men,  of 
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reRned  cultaw,  strongly  opposed  to  changes  in 
the  Church,  and  helter  ailaptol  for  fdliiig  quiet 
)K«itions  as  dipnitftrics  than  for  keeping  pace 
with  the  vrnrld's  progress  in  good  or  evil,  is 
leaden  in  the  one  or  ct.<uil>ainnt3  of  thu  other. 
A  strong  intellectual  inHuenco  was,  however, 
ripeoing  in  the  midst  of  this  quiet  school,  llie 
typo  of  which  may  be  traced  in  such  mea  as 
Alexander  Knox,  Uishop  Jebb,  Wordsworth,  Dr. 
liouth,  Bishop  Van  Mildert,  and  John  Miller.' 
It  was  by  such  an  influence  tlmt  thiii  "  old 
school "  of  High  Churchmen  (best  represented 
perhaps  by  iJr.  Routh,  President  of  Magdilen 
College,  who  died,  when  more  than,  ninety-nine 
years  of  age,  in  the  year  1854)  were  training  tii* 
another  generation  whose  practical  work  made  the 
name  of  *'  Hij-h  Churchmcu  "  more  conspicuou* 
tlian  it  had  ever  been  before. 

Tuts  T[t.\cTAKi&>'t(.  The  development  of  this 
uew  school  of  High  Churchmen  waa,  howevur, 
the  ecclesiastical  result  of  political  circumstances 
in  the  first  instance,  rather  than  of  any  detiign 
founded  in  ecclesiastical  learning. 

At  the  time  of  the  Reform  Bill  agitation,  the 
Kefurm  politicians  exhibited  great  indigualiun 
against  the  clergy  on  account  of  the  conservative 
]>rinciplcs  whicli  wci-o  nianifesled  by  their  leaders, 
and  especially  by  the  twenty-one  bishops  whose 
votes  were  supposed  to  have  thrown  out  the  Bill 
in  1831.  The  course  taken  ia  indicated  by  the 
well-known  admonition  of  the  dictatorial  Lord 
Grey  to  the  bishops  "  to  set  their  house  in  order," 
by  frcqiicnt  appeals  of  the  Thnu  newspaper, 
such  as  "Will  no  quwlion  occur  to  the  people  of 
England  touching  my  lords  the  bishops!  Will 
nobody  s^k  what  business  have  they  in  Parlia- 
ment at  all  T  [7(jw«,  October  lOth,  ItiSl],  and 
by  the  motions  which  were  made  in  the  House 
of  Commons  at  the  time  for  the  expulsion  of  the 
bishops  from  Parliament.  At  the  same  time, 
the  Dissenters  began  to  organiaj  their  discordant 
Meets  into  a  united  opp'>Hition  to  the  Church. 
'*  The  whole  machinery  of  popular  agitation  was 
put  in  motion,  uJid  it  appeared  that  English 
Dissent  was  at  tost  organized  for  the  overthrow  of 
Uie  Chutx:h  ]-Istabliahment "  [Skeats'  UUi.  of  thv 
JVm  Churchcn  o/  Eti'j.  58yJ.  First  one,  and 
then  (on  its  fnilure)  another,  society  was  formed  to 
curry  on  this  work  of  opposition,  and  no  means 
were  left  untried  fur  the  accomplithment  of  the 
unchiistiaQ  object  in  view.^  By  the  a^sistanco 
of  O'ConnoU  ami  the  lioman  Catholics,  llieso 
efibrta  were  so  far  successful,  that  in  the  year 

*  It  is  cnriDUs  Xo  (iiiil  a  com-RpDnilcneo  bvtwi'Mi  Ur. 
Doyk,  John  O'Drincol,  Ah-xander  Knox,  and  Thomu 
Xrwfiiluiin,  publishtsl  at  DuUin  in  the  yi-&r  1824,  OD 
"  A  lii'unii>ti  of  the  Oiiirches  of  EiigJnnu  and  Rome." 
The  last  nunied  Injitnan  HmjiRNiigiiii)r  un  Ui«  sul>jrct,  but 
Knox  consiitprcd  that  thcn>  wbb  no  ground  for  expeccing 
that  obttodM  to  reunion  would*  b«  rcmoTed.  [See  also 
Knox'a  .Aeinm'iu.  iii.  $14.  Cil.  18;t7.] 

'  Tbwe  Anti-clinrcli  .\»»ociatioDi  wet? :  [l]  The  Pro- 
teataot  Society,  [2}  I'hA  EcrieHUUiticjd  Knowledge  Society, 
ra]  The  VolnnUiTT  Chim-li  ABBuctalion,  [4]  The  Krligioas 
Prwdom  Socirty.'fft]  The  EvangL-UcaJ  Voluntary  Church 
AMociitioo.  [df  Thu  Anti-Chiiruh  AiWKitUioii,  {7|  Tb« 
Society  for  Uio  [jberntiuii  of  H«iigioD  from  state  Patron- 
age niid  Control.  None  of  thtae  seven  8ocieti«  were 
OQ-cxistent. 
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1633  ten  of  the  Irish  bishoprics  were  aboli^he<l, 
and  it  was  in  cout«m]dation  to  suppress  others 
also.  This  conrso  of  events  created  };i-ii(!ral 
alarm  among  the  members  of  tlie  Church  of  Kng- 
laud,  and,  irt  tlie  absence  of  any  special  or^nixa- 
tton  for  its  defence,  there  seemed  little  prvspcct 
of  averting  further  afsaulta; 

It  was  as  the  religions  result  of  tliis  crisis  that 
the  Tractarian  party  originated.  The  real  founder 
of  the  party  waa  a  diatitigniahed  High  Church 
divine,  who  had  lonj^'  1:>eeu  labouring  with  his  pen 
towanJs  tbe  accompli --hment  of  that  revival  which 
his  failing  healtli  and  early  death  threw  into  the 
hands  of  others.  This  waa  Hugh  James  Hoso, 
editor  of  thfi  IMtinh  M'tfjazine,  and  subsocjuently 
Professor  of  Theology  at  Durham,  Principjvl  of 
King'a  Coll^^%  London,  utid  Cltaplain  to  the 
.-VK-iibisliop  oi  ("itulerhmy.  He  wan  coii>iill«d  in 
July  1833  liy  ArUuir  Perceval,  Uurivl  Kromle  ol 
Oriel,  and  William  Palmer  of  Worcesir-r  Cidlege, 
witl»  reference  to  a  movement  proj<*clcd  by 
them  for  stemming  the  tide  of  destruction 
which  seemed  to  be  flowing  over  the  Church , 
and  after  a  week's  conference  of  this  small  party 
at  Ha<Uoigh,  it  was  agieed  that  an  united  ctTort 
should  be  attempted  among  High  Chui-chmen  iu 
b^-half  of  two  points,  the  maititeiinncu  of  the 
doctrine  of  Apostolical  Succession,  and  the  prtv 
aervation  of  the  Prayer  Book  from  Sociiiiun 
adulterations.  When  the  snbsetiiient  inteUoctuid 
leader  of  the  party,  .lolm  Henry  Newman,  re- 
turned from  his  long  vacation  tour  on  the  Couti> 
nent,  he  also  took  part  in  the  Oriel  conference*  j 
and  Uiey  were  occasionally  joined  in  by  Keblo, 
whose  Christian  Ytur  !iad  already  made  him  fa- 
mous as  a  ronver  of  devotional  Chnrchmamhip. 
Tbe  first  ntea^ure  taken  in  consequence  of  these 
coiisultu lions  was  an  attempt  to  form  an  "  Ast>ocia- 
tionofFriendsof  the  Church,"  of  which  the  objects 
were  to  bo  these:  "[IJTomaintiin  pure  and  invio- 
late the  doctrines,  tne  sexvlces,  and  the  discipline 
of  the  Church  ;  that  is,  to  withstand  all  change 
which  involves  the  denial  and  suppression  of 
doctrine,  a  dejiarturo  from  primitive  practice  in 
religious  oflices,  or  innovation  u]x<n  the  apostolic 
prerogatives,  order,  and  commission  of  bishops, 
prieala,  and  deacons.  [2]  To  alford  Churchmcu 
an  opportunity  of  exchanging  their  sentiments, 
and  co-operating  together  on  a  large  scale." 
Tills  plati,  however,  failed  through  discourage* 
mcnt  by  the  hiehops,  and  only  a  few  country 
usBociattons  were  formed  on  the  principles  pro- 
posed. 

But  although  no  such  general  i^tation  was 
|N!rmitted  as  had  been  contemplated,  the  feelings 
of  Churchmen  had  been  thorouglily  arousetl  by 
the  conrso  taken  in  Parliaincnt  and  elsewhere, 
and  both  clergy  and  laity  spoke  oiit  in  a  manner 
that  shewed  how  great  was  thctr  latent  strength. 
In  February  1834,  an  address  waa  prcMiited  to 
the  Archbishop  of  Cantprlmr)-  signetl  by  7000 
clergy,  iu  which  anything  like  n.'cklcss  chaugo 
waa  deprecated,  but  a  promise  given  of  *'  cheerful 
co-opemtion  and  dutiful  support "  in  any  measure 
that  would  "  tend  to  revive  the  discipline  of 
ancient  times,  to  strengthen  tbe  connection  bo- 
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t%recn  the  bishops,  clergy,  and  people,  and  to 
promote  the  rnrity,  tlie  efHoienry,  and  the  unity 
of  tho  Church."  A  aimilar  a<ldrf»8  was  giKnod 
by  230,000  hiy  hcndB  of  funiilics,  tlt-claring  iheir 
determination  tn  uphold  the  Church  with  all 
their  power.  lu  ^Iily  of  the  same  year,  Kiug 
WiUiiiin  IV.  made  a  birthilny  speech  to  the 
hinhopR,  til  wliirh  ho  also  dochirwl  hie  linn  deler- 
miiiatiou  to  uphuU  the  Churelj,  and  added  with 
erophusis,  "  I  have  npoken  more  Mronply  than 
usual,  becAuse  of  unhappy  ciicumBtances  that  have 
fotved  tlifm8d.veii  upou  liiQ  o'liser\'aUtiu  of  all. 
The  thn'iiW  of  those  who  are  enemiefl  of  the 
Chiurh  make  it  the  more  necesKiry  for  those  who 
focd  their  duty  to  that  Church  to  «iit<ik  tnif.  The 
vrorris  which  you  hear  are  indeed  spolten  by  my 
mouth,  but  they  flow  from  uiy  heart"  [Perceval's 
Col/rcfion  (>/ Piijt^TJt,  1312;  Palmer's  Narrah'i'p 
n/  Kitnti,  1843].  There  was  then  a  general 
Brutuio^  of  Churchmen.  Meetings  were  held 
thrfiiighijut  the  country  to  orgainw  for  defence  of 
the  Church  inopposition  to  thoso  who  were  seeking 
its  destruction  ;  and  when  tho  reid  sirength  of 
Churchmen  begnn  to  bo  exhibited  in  Pnrli.i- 
raent  by  the  conMitiitionol  method  of  presenting 
]>eUti(ms,  it  was  found  exj)ediei)t  to  delay  for  the 
preseat  the  cunlcmpliiled  attacks  thitt  were  to 
have  been  made. 

The  plan  ultimately  adopteil  by  the  "Friends 
of  the  Church  "  at  Oxford,  was  that  of  endeavour- 
ing U>  infliienc^j  public  opinion  by  the  jmblination 
of  thut  series  of  juunphletd  on  Chundi  History  and 
Doctrine  whicli,  soon  after  its  commeiicument, 
took  the  geneml  title  of  Trade  for  the  Times. 
Tha  first  of  tbeso  was  published  in  1833,  Uie 
last,  the  famous  "  No.  '.10,"  iu  1841.  The  writers 
of  them  were  chieHy  Newman,  Fronde,  Pusey,  and 
Isaac  Williams.  The  first  sixty-six  of  these  pub- 
lications consisted  of  extracts  from  Cosin,  IJeve- 
ridge,  Wilson,  an<l  Hull,  with  "  Ilecords  of  the 
Church,"  consisting  of  frai^menta  fnmi  the  Ante- 
Kicene  Futhere,  and  a  few  original  trarta  on 
the  Church,  the  Liturgy,  and  similar  subjects. 
Tha  succeeding  twenty-fonr  tracts  coniprisGd 
wvaral  on  a  much  lurger  scale,  and  of  a  more 
theological  character,  including  Dr.  Pusey's  large 
work  on  Baptism,  printed  in  1834-5,  a  catena 
of  authorities  on  tho  Apostidic  Succession,  u 
similar  catena  on  the  Kncharistic  Sacrifice, 
with  compact  treatises  by  Kebla  on  Tradition, 
bylsaocW'iUiamson  "Reserve  in  communicating 
Rolif^ona  Kuowl&ige,"  and  by  Hewmnn  on 
the  Thirty-nine  Articles  of  Religion.  Several 
of  them  have  been  republished  us  scpairato 
works. 

The  last  of  these  tracts  was  tha  most  important 
of  all.  Its  object  was  tn  shew  that  the  Articles, 
"  the  offspring  of  an  untatholic  age,  are,  through 
God's  IVivideneo,  to  sny  llio  least,  not  uncivlbolic, 
and  may  be  subscribeil  by  those  who  aim  at  being 
Catholic  in  heart  and  doctrine."  This  view  was 
in  reality  (as  Dr.  Pusey  shewed  when  reprinting 
this  tract  a  quarter  of  a  centnry  afterwards)  a 
necessary  result  of  the  theologii;al  knowltdgo 
whieh  the  ^niters  of  tho  tracts  and  many  others 
of  llie  clei^  were  now  acniiiring  ;  and  no  aober- 
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minded  and  well-informed  j»erson  would  now 
drejini  of  contradicting  the  main  point  of  this 
assertion,  or  tho  line  taken  iu  Tract  90  itmlC 
Put  some  of  the  loading  tutors  at  Oxfonl  were 
not  then  either  sober-mindM  or  well-informe^d  ; 
and  four  of  them,  Messre.  T.  T.  Churton,  H.  B. 
Wilson  '  (one  of  the  writers  of  Efufnjs  ami  Rt- 
ri^tes),  John  Griffiths,  aftenvanls  Wardei»  cf 
Wadham,  and  A.  C.  Tail,  afterwards  Archbishop 
of"  CiiHtorhury,  having  represent&l  in  a  letter, 
datwl  March  8th,  1841,  that  a  mode  of  inter- 
preting thu  Articles  which  was  consistent  willi 
t)atlioiie  helit'f  hail  a  "  tendency  "  to  mitigate  the 
ditlerences  between  Koman  and  Anglio&n  doc- 
trine, the  Tract  was  condemned  by  a  decree  of 
the  Hebilomaiial  Hoard,  signed  by  Dr.  Wynter, 
the  Vice-Chaucellor.  on  March  18th,  1841. 
This  was  ilono  in  tho  face  of  an  explanation 
]>rinted  by  Newman  two  days  beforo  in  a  letter 
to  Dr.  Jelf,  and  without  waiting  for  a  fidlor 
explanation  which  was  then  in  the  press,  in 
which  Newman  stated  that  ho  diti  consider 
tliat  "tlio  Thirty-nine  Articles  tin  contain  a 
tiondemnatioii  of  nuThoritntivo  u-aching  of  the 
Chiirch  of  liome,  npr.n  the  very  snbJMis  upon 
which  the  'Four  Tutors'  had  alleged  that  he 
eiiggcsled  that  they  do  nni."  The  heads  oi 
lioiisOB  refused  to  grunt  Uio  ru-ppito  of  twelve 
houre  which  Newman  had  asked  for  the  publica- 
tion of  this  explanation,  knowing  that  it  would 
have  lieen  impossible  for  them  then  to  condemn 
the  Tract  in  the  terms  in  which  they  did  so,  "  for 
the  ground  of  the  censure  was  cut  away,  ifo 
one  can  tell  how  much  of  the  subsequent  history 
of  the  Church,  of  England  might  not  liavo  been 
altered  had  tlmt  respite  of  twelve  hours  been 
granted,"  Dr.  I'lisey  adds,  "It  appears  from 
tho  letter  of  John  Kohls  .  .  .  that  tho  Heads  of 
Houses  knew  that  they  were  condemning  the 
author  of  The-  Cln'sfian  yWir  as  well  as  New- 
man" [Ptis^Vs  Prvf.  to  Trad  ic.  ed.  18651  Tha 
names  uf  these  local  officials  can  doubtless  be 
exhumed  from  old  Oxforl  Calendars,  but  the 
names  of  thoso  whom  they  condemned  are 
written  in  the  world-wide  records  of  ectlcaiastical 
history,  and  of  a  nation's  devotional  habits. 

These  events  ultimately  led  to  the  secession  of 
Newman,  and  some  of  his  more  intimate  friends 
and  followers,  from  the  Churrh  of  England ; 
though  he  himself  did  not  take  that  step  until  the 
year  181S.  In  that  year  a  Fidlow  of  Balliol 
College,  named  Wan],  ivaa  cenanred  by  a  voto  of 
the  University  for  publishing  a  fanciful  volume 
calleil  TJm  Ideal  o/ a  Chriviian  Church,  an  ideal 
which  ho  and  other  theoriring  menibem  of  the 
party  found  in  their  optimist  view  of  tho  Cliurch 
of  Rome.  The  cHquo  which  had  censured  Now- 
muu   now  endeavoured   to   include  him  in   the 

'  Mr.  Wilson,  wko  in  thin  ItjttercvnAurvd  bowman  for 
rxplaming  Artide  XXII.  u  cot  denying  all  doctriun  of 
Piirgntory,  wa«  coiidcmneit  tn  the  Court  of  Arches  for 
iteiiyins  Iftcmsl  Piinishnicnt«.  The  condemn itlon  was 
roverwd  by  i\  molarity  of  the  *'oiinnitteo  of  Privy  Conn- 
oil,  wliiiih  ln"'!o4t!d  unuthi-r  of  tlie  Four  Tutors,  tli«B 
Kisihop  of  London  :  Imt  the  j't'lg*'.  r>r.  Lushington. 
liad  declared  tlist  Wilson  "  su^t^catM  modes  by  whicli 
the  Articles  milracribcd  iiiny  he  vvailrd." 
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censure  of  \V'ai\l,  liul  tlio  Proctoi-s  pTovuntod  tliia 
by  cxerciBing  their  right  of  vbIo  upon  thu  ptopo- 
silioii,  and  were  Ihankcd  by  554  Jlt-mWrs  of 
Convocatiuu  fur  lukiiij^  thia  most  unnsual  conrso.' 
Tbo  patience  of  the  gi-eat  High  Oiurcli  leader 
hod,  tiowever,  been  overstrctchcid  ;  his  leadership 
of  Uie  party  L-amo  to  a  close,  and  he  trnnsferretl 
his  acute  intellect  into  the  ranks  of  the  Konian 
Cutholic  Bcct,  where  he  wa3  soon — happily,  per- 
haps, far  the  Cburcli  of  England— as  completely 
extingiiislicd  by  autliurity  (tlioiigh  by  a  different 
proces)  a3  in  the  University  of  Oxford. 

Meanwhilu  tho  same  party  which  had  diircu 
^fewoutn  out  of  Oxford  was  lying  in  wait  for 
Piisey  aUo,  and  in  Iha  year  1843  the  Vice- 
Chancellor,  Wynter,  suspended  him  from  hia 
olBco  of  Univflrsity  Preacher  for  a  sermon  on  thii 
][oly  KnchariHt.  This  step  did  not  drive  Pusey 
fixfni  Oxfurd,  or  from  tho  Church  of  England, 
and  for  more  than  thirty  years  afterwards  he  was 
conspicuous  in  both  as  the  moat  learned  English 
Oieologinn  of  the  ago.  Hut  it  considerahly 
accelerated  tlia  fashion  of  "secession"  which 
had  eet  in,  and  during  iliu  next  few  years  some 
hundreds  of  recruits  were  added  to  the  laoks  of 
the  iioiaan  Catholic  dissenters ;  the  "  scccdors " 
consisting  chiefly  of  imprPRflible  tindergraduatPfl, 
young  ladies,  and  young  ladies'  curates.  This 
BecCflakm  acquired  a  factitious  importance  in  after 
years,  when  it  was  joined  by  Archdeacon  Wiiher- 
force,  a  very  able  theologian ;  Maskcll,  a  Ritual 
scholar ;  and  Aichdencou  MaaniiiK  {aftcrwarde 
the  scbisnialical  "  Archbishop  of  Westminster"), 
one  of  the  meet  gifted  preachers  of  tho  day. 
'\Vilberforce  died  shortly  after  his  secession,  and, 
with  the  exception  of  Newman,  none  of  tho 
other  seceders  were  persona  of  any  great  theo- 
logical weight  either  os  a  lose  to  the  Church 
which  they  loft  or  a  gain  to  tlie  sect  which  tliey 
joined. 

It  might  havo  been,  expected  that  the  dctcctiun 
of  so  great  a  leader  as  Newman  would  haTi- 
broken  up  tho  High  Church  party  and  stoppeil 
the  movement  which  it  had  begun.  Instead  of 
this  it  went  on  rapidly  increasiiig  in  nuinhors 
and  influence,  and,  in  spite  of  most  ^igormis 
opposition  from  Low  Churchmen,  statesmen, 
newspapers,  and  tho  thoughtless  multitude,  it 
became  in  a  very  few  years  the  dominant  party 
in  tho  Church  of  England.  This  re^iult  vos 
owing,  in  a  large  degree,  to  the  controversies 
which  were  raised  on  the  subject  of  Baptism 
and  the  Holy  Euchorisi  For  these  contro- 
versies a  most  effective  preparstion  had  been 
made  by  tho  "Library  of  the  Fathers"  (com- 
menoed  in  tlie  year  1838),  which  hud  attracted 
tho  attention  of  the  clergy  to  Patristic  Theology, 
and  by  Isaac  Wilberforcc's  admimblo  work  on 
the  Incarnation  (published  in  the  year  1848), 
which  formulated  tlie  ideas  of  the  clergy  on  tho 
subject  of  the  Sacraments  to  an  extent  that  can 
hardly  be  appreciated  by  a  generation  which  has 
received  such  ideas  by  inheritance  in  their  already 
formolatcd  condition. 

'  A  HimiUr  rcto  wu  axerciaetl  in  tho  case  of  Bbhop 
llatniMlvn. 
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The  Bdj^i'smal  Cotdrotcrey  was  brought  to  a 
crisis  in  1^48  by  the  refusal  of  lUshop  Phillpotts 
to  institute  a  cleigyman  named  Oorham  to  a 
benefieo  in  tho  diocese  of  Exeter,  l«  which  he 
had  been  prej^ented  by  the  Lord  Chancellor.  Tlie 
litigntiou  which  followed  turned  substatitiaUy 
upon  tho  following  Direo  quvsUona,  which  were 
placed  before  (Jnrliam  in  an  examination  to 
which  the  Bishop  of  Exetor  thought  it  necewairy 
to  subject  him  beforo  deciding  whetlier  or  not  to 
admit  him  for  hmtiLution : — "  ii.  V.  Does  our 
Church  hold,  and  do  you  hold,  that  every  infant 
baptized  by  a.  lawfid  minister,  with  water,  in  tho 
Name  of  the  Father,  and  of  the  Son,  and  of  tho 
Holy  Ghost,  is  made  by  God  in  such  Baptism  a 
member  of  Christ,  the  child  of  Gtwl,  und  lui 
inheritor  of  the  Kingdom  of  Heav«'ii1  <i  VI.  Uoea 
our  Church  hold,  and  do  you  hold,  that  such 
children,  by  tlic  lavcr  of  regoueratiun  in  BaptUiu, 
are  received  into  the  number  of  the  children 
God,  and  hell's  of  everlasting  lifel  Q.  VII.  D 
our  Church  hold,  and  do  you  hold,  that  all  infan 
so  baptized  are  horn  again  of  water  ami  of 
Holy  Ghosti"  It  is  only  necessary  to  say  respect-' 
ing  the  auswers  modo  to  these  questions  by  tho 
ciuididate  for  Institution,  that  it  was  to  the  cffeut 
that  tlio  ben^efits  of  Baptism  are  suspended  until 
baptized  persona  shew  themselves  worthy  to  re- 
ceive them;  and  that  the  Committee  of  Privy 
Council  considering  that  it  was  not  unlawful  for 
a  clergyman  to  hold  such  an  opinion,  Gorhani 
tvas  instituted  by  Archbishop  Sumner  in  tho 
year  1850.  It  is  of  more  importance  to  add  that 
the  storm  of  controversy  raised  by  the  *'•  Gorhoiu 
case"  so  cleared  the  atmosphere  of  the  clouds  by 
which  the  subject  of  Baptismal  Regeneration  had 
lieen  obscured,  as  practically  to  pnt  an  end  to 
all  discussion  about  it ;  and  a  later  generation 
wonders  how  such  a  discussion  could  ever  haTe 
arisen  when  the  language  of  Holy  Scripture  and 
of  Itie  Prayer  Book  is  now  seen  to  be  so  fiingularly 
plain  and  rlogmatic, 

Tho  Eucharixiic  Contrnwrsy,  raised  by  the 
sharply  definite  teaching  of  the  Tractorians  re- 
specting tho  lU>ai  Presence,  was  of  longer  dura- 
tion. It  was  brought  before  the  Courts  in  the 
"  Deuisou  ciise,"  in  which  the  Archdeacon  of 
Taanton  was  deprived  by  Arehbishop  Sumner 
(sitting  at  Bath  as  President  of  a  pro-Diocesan 
Court)  on  October  22^1, 185G,  forhaving  preached 
three  sei-mons  in  Wells  Cathe<lrBl,  in  the  years 
18*^3  and  1854,  in  which  it  was  alleged  that  tho 
Body  and  Blood  of  Christ  are  given  to  all,  with- 
out exception,  who  receive  the  consecrated  Bread 
ami  Wine  administered  in  the  Holy  Communion. 
This  was  practically  a  sUitenicnt  that  the  sacretl 
Substance  of  the  Blcissed  Sacrament  is  preaont  in 
the  conBOcra.tod  tlemeuta  before  they  are  receireil 
by  the  communicant,  and  cannot  be  dissociated 
from  them  even  by  unworthy  reception.  The 
sentence  of  deprivation  was  reversed  by  tho 
Court  of  Arches  on  preliminary  technical  grounds : 
and  the  accuser  having  appealed  agtiinst  tho  de- 
cision of  tho  Court  to  tho  Judicial  Committee  of 
the  Privy  Council,  the  dMision  of  the  Arches 
Court   was   confirmed  oo   Eubruory  Gth.  lS5t^. 
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The  qucstiuii  of  dwtriue  did  uot  come  before 
either  of  the  Courts  above,  and  iio  opinioc  was 
expretisecl  upon  it  by  either  of  lh<^n. 

Ten  years  later,  Ihsiio  wua  again  joined  in  l-e- 
half  of  opposite  schools  of  thought  respecting  Uk' 
Holy  Kuchorist  by  the  prosecution   nf  Uennett, 
Vicar  of  Fi-omo,  by  onw  of  his  jiarishionera  named 
,6heppanl.     In  Uns  case  the  cleiyvnian  was  ac- 
iied  of  using  languayfi  resppcting  the   Uleesed 
Jacrament  which  espreRsed  the  samo  doctrine  of 
10    Renl    Pivseiico    in    the    Eleinenta  as  di»- 
[^ngiiifihftd    fmni  the  Presence  of  Christ  in   \\\y 
^faithful  receiver  of  them,  and  which  ftl«o  embraced 
the  question  of  the  Encharistic  Sacrifice.      Sir 
Itiibert  I'hilliniore  gave  judgment  in  thie  ease  on 
July  23nl,  1870,  the  Bubstsnco  of  hia  decision 
on  the  real  point  at  'vm\^  being  contAiued  in  the 
yfollowing  words  : — "  Upon  the  wbolo  it  wiil  ap 
l^wnr,  I  think,  from  an  examination  of  the  For- 
[iDuluriea,  and  from  the  language  of  the  authorities 
rhieh  I  am  about  to  cite,  that  they  were  in- 
^tended  to  set  forth,  and  do  set  forth,  the  iloctrine 
'of  u  real  Spiritual  Presence  in  the  Hi)Iy  Encba- 
Bt,     It  mjiy  bo  anid  with  truth  that  nn  some 
luLirieii  this  doetrino  i«  more  doubtfully,  or 
faintly,  expressed  than  on  others  ;  but  thi- 
lit  which  I  have  stated  is  not  only  the  legal 
ift^renci)  from  tlm  construction  of  all  the  formu- 
^Jaries,  but  uIko  eRpecially  from  those  which  are 
"n  their  nature  the  most  important   and,  as  o 
[matter  of  historj-,  the  latest  in  dato.     Though, 
indeed,  that  there  is  a  change  in  the  Holy  Ele- 
ments after  consecration,  and  that  they  then  con- 
vey in  a  divine  incfTablo  way  the  Btidy  and  Blood 
of  Chriat,  Kci^ui   necessary  inferenceji  h'om  the 
language  of  tbe  Communion  Service  alone.  .  .  . 
I  say  tliat  the  Objective,  Actual,  and  Ileal  Prc- 
Hiice,  or  the  Spiritual  HpjiI  I'rx'senre,  a  Priisenoe 
external  to  the  ocl  of  the  comnmuicont,  appeius 
to  me  to  be  the  doctrine  which  the  Forinularies 
of  our  Church,  duly  conRiderfHl  and  conntnied,  so 
fut  to  be  harmonious,  are  tnteml<>d  to  mnintjiin" 
[I'hillimore's  Rtp.  oj  Juthjm.  117].     This  judg- 
ment was  appealed  against,  and  (although  some 
of  the    expressions   nsed    by   the   Judge   werf: 
censured  as   extra-judicial)   it   was  not   oltoied 
by  tli6  Committee  of  Privy  Council  whf^n  they 
tvB  their  more  than  usually  careful  decision  in 
1872.     Thus  the  High  Church  view  of  Euchar- 
istic  doctrine  trns  dechmnl  linnlly  to  bo  that  of  the 
Cliurch  of  Fxgland :    it  may  be  said   that  tlie 
cunchision  of  tlie  Eucharistic    controversy  com- 
pleted the  jnMificalion  of  the  Trae(.iriun  move- 
*  ment.  establiishing  the  fact  that  the  miiin  principles 
on  which  that  movement  was  founds!,   those  of 
"the  Sacmmental  systi-m,"  ani  as  tndy  Anglican 
as  they  are  tnily  Catholic. 

TuE  KiTUAi-isTS.  The  revival  of  ecclesiastical 
learning,  nhidi  was  so  conspicuyui?  a  feature  ol 
'the  Tractarian  movement,  necessarily  made  the 
clergy  b«tteracquaintc<l  with  the  Prinntivo  Litur- 
gies and  with  the  ancient  Service  Books  of  the 
Church  of  England.  Palmer's  OrigineH  Litnr- 
y/rtp.  KLwkeirs  Ancient  LHiirt/i/  of  the  Churth  of 
fJiuffav'i.aud  MtmiimctiUi  Ri(u<di<x  EechetOf  Artgli- 
cntiif,  with  Xt'ale's  Ti'tnUoyia  LUnnjtca,  laid  tho 
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foundation  for  many  smaller  works  on  liturgical 
subjects,  and  thus  spread  among  the  laity,  as  well 
as  t))e  clergy,  a  lorgur  aniuunt  of  information  re- 
specting the  principles  and  practice  of  Divino 
Service  than  liad  l)cen  possajteod  by  any  modern 
genertition  of  English  Clmn-lnneii.  Contem- 
porary with  this  revival  <if  litiirgicil  knowledge, 
there  sprung  up  also  a  widely  dilTiiaed  taMe  for 
ecclesiastical  design  in  tho  fabric  and  funiilure  of 
churches;  a  taste  whicli  was  greatly  promoted  by 
the  works  of  Augustus  Welby  Pugiti,  and  by  the 
formation  of  the  "Caiubridge  Camdeu  Society" 
in  the  year  1 8.13.  This  study  of  "  Kcclesiology," 
as  the  science  came  to  l>a  nameil,  was  soon 
brought  to  bear  upon  tho  restoniliDU  of  old 
churches  and  the  construction  of  new  ones;  and 
as  men  of  taste  could  no  longer  be  contented 
with  such  churches  us  were  built  in  the  eighteenth 
century,  so  tho  educated  clergy  and  laity  voro 
beginning  to  revolt  against  a  type  of  Divine  Ser- 
vice in  which  it  was  represented  alinoat  entirely 
as  intended  for  the  edification  of  those  wlin  touk 
part  in  it  Theological  knowleiige  and  an  intel- 
ligent spirit  of  devotion  were  combining  to  raise 
a  general  feeling  that  there  should  be  mora  re- 
cngnition  of  the  fact  thnt  I^yer,  Praise,  and  tlio 
Holy  Eucharist  arc  offered  to  God,  as  well  as 
m<e<l  for  the  spiritual  advantage  of  man.  It  wa» 
out  of  such  circumstances,  and  under  such  influ- 
ences, that  what  was  afterwards  called  '*  Ritii- 
olism"  took  its  riao. 

The  earliest  form  in  which  it  was  manifestert 
was  that  of  introducing  into  parish  churchea 
customs  which  recent  generations  had  known  only 
in  connection  vith  cathedntlH,  minsters,  and  col- 
lege chnpcls.  Instead  of  the  old  "  panon  and 
clerk  duet,"  carried  on  with  occasional  interludes 
of  "  Brady  and  Tate,"  or  even  "  Stomhold  and 
llopkiua,"  performed  by  a  few  siugers  in  a  dis- 
lAut  gallery,  choral  sorvices  were  established ; 
choirs,  analogous  to  those  of  cathedrals,  being 
formed,  clad  in  sur]]lice8,  and  plated  beside  Iho 
odtciating  clergy. 

Tho  fiflconil  stage  of  the  Ritualist  movement 
consisted  of  stteinpts  to  follow  out  with  exact- 
ness the  rubrics  of  the  IVayer  Book  ;  whon  the 
ritnal  customs  of  the  existing  book  were  soon 
found  to  bo  supplemented  to  a  large  extent  by 
those  of  tho  "First  IV;ok  of  Edward  VI.,"  tho 
Prayer  Book  of  1549,  to  which  reference  iras  sup- 
pused  to  be  made  in  tho  "  Ornuracuts  Rubric " 
pretixed  to  Morning  Prayer.  This  developmentof 
ritual  was  promoted  by  a  work  entitled  "  Nieivr- 
gin  Ajt'jlicami,  ordocHmenta  and  extracts  illnstro- 
tive  nf  the  ritual  of  the  Church  in  England  after 
tho  Reformation,"  which  was  publi.shwl  in  1848. 
In  the  prefarelo this theeditors said,  "We take  our 
stand  on  the  ground  held  by  Andrewcn,  Bnncrufl, 
Laud,  Wri'u,  Montugue,  and  their  fellow  con- 
fessors, and  wo  claim,  with  them,  for  the  English 
Church,  the  revival  of  all  tbe  vcslmenta  and 
ornaments  to  which  it  can  ho  proved  she  is 
justly  entitled."  This  ]»rinciplo  was  fully  de- 
veloped nt  several  churches  in  London,  Oxford, 
LecdA,  and  elsewhere,  during  tho  next  few  years; 
tho   development   of   it    at   St.    Paul's  C.Surch, 
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Kuigbtsbriil^^e,  nirl  tli«  moro  rccoiit  Church  of  St. 
Bonuba^jPiuilico  (wliii^h  had  hpenopeiipd  in  18.10 
for  the  purpose  t>f  carrying  it  out  conipklfly  aud 
honestly),  loading  to  htij^'^tion  wliicli  ultinjntcly 
brou^Iit  the  advocates  and  the  opi>oneiitA  of 
ritual  to  issiiQ  hofore  lh«  Privy  Cotiucil  lu  tlio 
yeor  1857.  .Some  portions  of  the  furniture  of 
those  churches  were  oonsiderwl,  by  those  niem- 
hctft  of  the  Pri\'y  Council  who  conalituted  tho 
tribunal,  to  bemifanctionod  by  the  existing  law  ; 
but  the  principle  then  contended  for  by  the 
Eitunlista  was  affirmed  by  their  interpretation  of 
the  "Ornamonts  Rubric,"  respccring  the  varyinj;; 
forms  of  which  tlu-y  decided  that  "  they  all 
obvioualy  memi  tho  same  thing,  that  the  same 
drosses  and  tba  same  utensils,  or  articles,  which 
were  used  undtr  tho  t'iriit  Prayer  Book  of  Edward 
VI.  may  still  be  used"  [Urodrick  and  Fremantle's 
AVW.  Uitp.  131]. 

The  third  stage  of  the  Eltualiat  movement  be- 
gun to  dovelope  itaelf  soon  after  the  "  St.  llama- 
bos  case"  had  been  decided,  and  was  originated 
by  a  younger  school  of  clerjy  and  laity  on  the 
principle  that  the  ritual  standanl  nf  "  the  f)rna- 
menta  Kubric  of  the  Prayer  Book"  is  the  practice 
of  the  Church  of  Knglard  in  the  second  year  of 
Edward  Vi.,  which  is  interpreted  to  bo  that  of 
pro-Refonnation  times  adapted  to  the  English 
Prayer  ISook,  and  including  a  much  larger  amount 
of  ceremonial  than  that  which  la  acLuidly  onlured 
Id  the  nibrie  of  that  boob.  The  practical  use  of 
such  a  statidanl  was  M-t  forth  in  a  volume  en- 
titled ^'  Directorium  Amjh'ranum,  he'uin  a  manual 
of  ilirections  for  tho  right  celebration  of  the  Holy 
Communion,  for  tlie  saying  of  Matins  and  Even- 
song, and  fur  the  performance  of  other  rites 
and  ceremonies  of  tho  Chnrch,  according  to  an- 
cient uses  of  the  Church  of  England,"  edited  by 
the  Kev.  John  Purchiui,  and  published  in  tho 
year  1658.  A  full  de^'elopmcnt  of  ritual  usages 
on  the  principle  thus  indicated  was  established 
at  St.  Albuu's  Churc'li,  Holboru,  built  about 
18G1,  and  at  a  later  date  at  a  lirighton  Chapel, 
of  which  Mr.  Purchas  became  incumbent ; 
while  at  many  other  churches  tlie  ceremonial  of 
Divine  Service  was  miswl  to  a  much  higher 
standard  than  had  been  contemplated  by  tho 
elder  school  of  Ritualists.  Thci'o  was  much, 
indeed,  to  provoke  opposition  in  tho  ritual 
adopted  by  tbb  younger  school  of  Kitualista — 
very  inferior  in  learning  lo  their  predecessors — 
for  it  was  chiefly  ropiert  from  modern  Continental 
customs,  and  was  mixed  up  with  a  suntimunlaltsm 
about  caudles  and  flowers,  as  well  as  with  an 
excessive  minuteness  in  regard  to  postures  and 
gestures,  which  maJe  it  i;asy  tu  charge  Uio  school 
with  trifling  and  want  of  manh'neas.  Prejudices 
thus  excilod,  led  to  tho  prosecution  of  Mac- 
konochie,  the  Vicar  of  St,  AllianV,  and  Purchas, 
the  Incumbent  of  St  James's  Chupel,  brighten ; 
and  their  cases  were  eventually  carrie*!,  on  appeal, 
liefrrre  the  Privy  Council.  A  surprising  want  of 
knowledge  rospectiug  eccleaiastical  liistory  and 
ritual  on  the  part  of  tho  Privy  Councillors, 
enabled  them  to  condemn  such  ancient  aud 
Oltholic  customs  aa  the  use  of  tho  mixed  Cup  and 
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of  Eu^lutrislic  lights.  But  the  general  tendency 
of  the  judicial  decisions  wbich  were  given,  was — 
notwithstanding  Mackouochic,  the  Vicar  of  St. 
Alban's,  and  Purchas,  the  Incumbent  of  St. 
James's  Chapel,  lirighton,  were  both  pro8acuto<l, 
and  sumo  of  their  practices  were  condemned — 
to  raise  the  limit  to  which  tho  ritual  of  tho 
Prayer  Book  may  lawfully  !«  carried  far  higher 
than  it  was  before  placed :  and  there  was  con* 
sequently  a  corresponding  movement  thnrngbnut 
the  country  in  the  direction  which  the  KitualtnLs 
had  taken ;  even  Bishops  resuming  that  Uiie  of 
copes  which  had  been  dropped  in  the  middle  of 
the  eighteenth  century,  Tims  the  dangiT  of  a 
narrow  n:w.'tioii  which  had  been  provoked  passed 
away,  and  a  revival  of  ritu-il  such  as  kept  pace 
witli  tho  revival  of  devotion  and  XobIq  received 
the  ennction  of  authority. 

In  the  year  1SG7,  tlie  Visitatori-il  authori^  of 
tho  Crown  was  exercised  for  the  appointment 
a  Itoyal  Commission  "  t^i  inquire  into  and  report' 
upon  ditTerences  of  practice  which  had  arisen,  and 
varying  interpretations  which  were  put  upon  the 
nibrics,  orders,  and  directions  fur  regulating  the 
course  and  conduct  of  puHic  worship,  the  admini- 
stration of  tho  Sacramento,  and  tht:  other  scrvictw 
contained  in  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer."  This 
Commission  was  also  directed  to  reconstruct  the 
Tables  of  Lessons  used  at  Morning  and  Evening 
Prayer.  Several  rcjKirta  were  made  by  it,  ami 
its  reconntnicte*!  I..ectionary  was  authorized  for 
use  by  Parliament  and  Convocation  in  tho  year 
1871;  but  no  further  action  was  taken  ai  thili 
time  on  the  subject  which  it  was  appointed 
investigate. 

One  gre-nt  work  of  the  High  Church  party 
from  the  Rcfonnation  downwanls  has  been  that 
of  preserving  tho  subslantial  catholicity  of  the 
Church  of  England  ;  during  the  forty  years' 
revival  bctwecu  1833  and  1873,  it  was  also  that 
of  renewing  its  life  and  vigour.  The  High  Church- 
men of  the  Keformation  age  saved  the  Church 
from  becoming  Lutheraniied  or  CalvinizeU,  and 
carefully  preserved  its  continuity  wiUi  the  Eng- 
lish Church  of  prerpding  ages.  Thi^so  of  the 
seventeenth  century  restored  healtli  to  the  Church 
of  England  when  it  was  being  fatally  cankered 
by  the  blooj-pcjison  of  Pnwbyterianism  ;  those  of 
the  eigbteenlli  century  withstood  tho  tlangers  in 
which  it  was  placed  by  tho  scepticism  tliat  in  the 
end  ovortuniwl  the  Chui-cb  nf  I'raiicfi  ;  those  of 
the  nineteenth  century  have  rertved  ecclesiastical 
learning  and  the  devotional  spirit,  aud  have  carried 
the  intlucnce  of  the  Church  home  to  the  liearts  of 
rich  and  poor  in  face  of  difficulties  arising  from 
very  novel  conditions  of  social,  religious,  aud  in- 
tellectttal  life. 

HIXDOOS.     fBRAnsiiNS.] 

UlSTOPEDEJS.  A  name  given  to  the 
Ennnmians  with  reference  to  a  strange  custom 
which  Ihey  are  said  tn  have  practised,  of  Imptiz- 
jug  pcrHons  with  the  head  and  bn^ist  in  tha 
w^ater  and  the  feet  upright  [Jotos]  in  the  air. 
[Epiph.  Hot.  IxxvL  atlpi.  Theod.  //letvt.  fab. 
IV.  30.J 
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H6iU)Ly.  There  were  two  biiiiiclios  of  tho 
Enjjiish  LatitudiTinrian  Sclinol ;  the  ono  hculLsl 
by  Cntlwoi'th,  Jfore,  and  Smith,  tha  other  by 
Wilkins  aud  TillotsoiL  The  former  woa  dis- 
tiriHuished  by  its  Platonism,  which  iiupart«d  a 
depth  and  fervour,  not  without  a  strain  of  myati- 
cisuj,  to  a  theoIoKy  ■wliicli  olherwiac  would 
hftvo  been  both  shallow  nnd  cold ;  the  latter  lack- 
ing this  aiijimct,  and  littls  addicted  to  patristic 
study,  found  no  bettor  Kiidi%  in  tha  rrviilflton 
from  Purilanisiu,  tliiin  tho  foreign  Armtnian 
divitif«.  Thus,  Birch  nd'ers  the  formation  of  Til- 
lulttm'a  mind  firet  to  Chillingwifrlh  on  tlie  dftivi^ 
tioM  of  Piu'itanisin,  and  tlicn  to  E|»iscopiua.  Tho 
wrilingft  of  Kpiscopiua,^  ha  saya,  cnntrihutdd  very 
much  to  the  formiii;'  of  somo  of  lh«  greatest  di- 
viuca  of  oar  cnimtry  in  tho.  last  age,  aud  in  pat- 
liculor  Archbishop  Tilloteon  himaelf  [/-*/«  of 
TilU4gnn,  pp.  5,  219]. 

Tho  Icnilere  of  tho  Plotouiats  for  tho  most  part 
liveii  and  died  in  coUegc^s,  Tho  latter  srhoo]  fur- 
ni8hed  the  Latitudinarian  political  biahops  by 
whom  tho  Church  was  fiiHicted  in  tho  c-it;hteeLth 
century.  (Jf  these  HDadly  ia  the  most  thorough 
tipecimen.  TUlotaoii  was  kept  at  a  higher  level  by 
some  knowh.'dgo  of  the  Fathers,  and  by  his  inti- 
macy with  Barrow  and  Kolson.  Hoiidly  followed 
out  his  principles  to  their  lo^titiiato  results,  and 
prodnoed  what  Seeker  called  a  Christianity 
"secnndom  usnin  Wintuii." 

Itenjamin  lloaiily,  bom  I'JTC,  Fellow  of  Cather- 
ine Hall,  Cambridge,  then  Rector  of  St.  Peterde- 
I'oer,  London,  brought  hini^cdf  into  general  notk-o 
byhecoraing(iisthe  Nonconformist  CalaraywritL-s) 
a  bU«quou£  o^ertor  of  our  civil  and  religious 
rights.  In  a  Bormon  hufure  the  Lord  ^Ll.yor,  ho 
tvpreiwntetl  the  piihlic  good  as  the  end  of  tho 
nugiatntte'a  o£B.ce,  and  assortetl  the  Manantable- 
nesB  of  resistance  when  thai  end  ia  destroyed. 
Objection'  being  made  to  his  doctrine,  ho  dc- 
fanded  himsolf  in  McoMurti  of  OlivMenre  to  thn 
Civil  Maijistrate,  which  was  answered  by  Atter- 
bury  in  Cuncio  wi  Ckrum,  Lond.  1709.  That 
posHire  obedience  has  it«  limits  few  will  now 
duubt;  aud  it  ia  the  hardest  problem  that  can  be 
prceentoii  to  the  mind  and  conscituce  of  a  statea- 
man  to  tis  those  limits.  [IUct.  o/Theol,,  Non- 
JUBOBS.]  Hosdly'a  error  appears  to  be  not  of 
principle  hut  in  the  application  of  tho  priamiplo. 

The  House  of  Commons  thanked  him  for  his 
zeal  and  recommended  liim  for  promotion.  Qnean 
Anne  did  not  attend  to  the  recommendation. 
Lieorge  I.  made  him  Bishop  of  Bangor  (he  never 
visited  this  see),  aud  he  was  translated  afterwards 
to  Hereford,  Salisbury,  and  Winchcateria  quick 

'  Rurnet  wys  of  Uic  Cauibridgo  acJioo!  tlinl  "  tlipy  read 
EiiiscopiDs  much"  \Own  Tiuif-i,  i.  p.  1S8,  od.  I'i*]. 
Tnis  wiu  ckarJy  trne,  wriu-n  A,  Edox,  of  siicli  as  Uii- 
kiiw  unii  TillrtUwu,  for  no  wril«r,  1  unaginc,  «  mora 
un-FUtonic  thim  Epijicopiua;  nor  prohahly  did  any 
R)or«  contrilmti!  to  spoil  Enjjlisli  ihcalogy  [Corn^end- 
fuf,  i.  p.  it)9]. 

'  Coinpton  complnined  of  it  in  the  Hontw  of  T^irils,  nml 
n-ju  told  by  Ilnm.-t  th»t  Tip  ought  to  hnv«  hteii  tho  liut 
tnnn  to  eomnUiit.  for  if  ilie  dottrino  w*ro  not  poiid  he 
(.'ouM  uot  be  d«f-:iided  for  appeAriiig  in  arms  nt  Nurthainp- 
loa  [L\/i  ttf  Caioia!/,  ii.  p.  ml 
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Eucco8.^ion.  Tito  last  bishopric  he  hold  twenty- 
six  yeiirs.     [llANCoatAK  C'oxtbovebsy.] 

Hoadly's  doctrine  proved  to  be  that  whi(;h 
vacates  tho  office  of  the  Church,  undermines  its 
constitution,  denies  tho  power  of  its  ministry  and 
the  efficacy  of  its  sacraments.  The  Church  he 
dolinud  to  bo  "  the  uuiubiT  nf  men,  whetber  small 
or  great,  difipei-sod  or  nniteri,  who  truly  and  sin- 
cerely are  subjects  to  Jesus  Christ  alone,  as  their 
Lawgiver  and  Judge,  in  matters  relntiug  to  the 
favour  of  t_r(»d  ami  itieir  eternal  salvation  "  [Scr- 
jnon  oil  Nature  of  the  Churrh],  Thens  is  not  a 
word  of  the  bonds  which  knit  men  together  in 
one  comuiinn'on  uud  fi-llnw^lup,  but  each  man, 
in  isahtion,  Btan<ls  in  immeiliate  reft-jonce  {it  is 
not  aaiil  to  bit.  Saviour,  hut)  to  U'm  LaM-givi^r  and 
Juilge.  In  this  n-l;ition  of  tlio  individual  to  his 
Judge  it  is  said  that  a  man's  "  title  to  (iodV 
favour  cannot  dopeud  upon  his  actual  being  or 
continuing  in  any  jwrticular  method,  hut  upon 
his  real  sincerity  in  the  conduct  of  his  con- 
science:" that  "the  favour  of  God  follows  sin- 
cerity, cousidisred  as  such,  and  consequently 
e<iually  follows  every  equal  degree  of  sincerity" 
IPreseroative  against  Princijiles  of  Nonjuiorii]. 
riiat  ia,  Saul  the  persecutor,  who  verily  thought 
he  ought  to  do  many  things  rontrar>  to  the  Kame 
of  JesuK,  had  an  LV|ual  tille  to  (iod s  favour  with 
Paul  tho  Apostle. 

i-'urther,  il^adly argued  that,  inasmuch  as  "the 
Church  of  Ciiriat  is  the  kingdom  of  Christ,  Ho 
Himself  is  King,"  that  "  in  this  it  is  implied  that 
Ho  is  Himnelf  the  sole  Lawgiver  to  IIU  subjects, 
and  Himself  tha  sole  Judge  of  their  behaviour, 
in  tho  afiiiirs  of  cunsoiencc  aud  eternal  wiivalion. 
And  in  this  sense,  therelbre,  Hi»  kingdom,  is  not 
of  this  world;  that  He  hath  left  behind  Uira  no 
visible  human  uuthurity,  no  vict^reuts,  who  can 
bo  said  properly  to  supply  His  place;  no  inter- 
preters upon  whom  His  subjects  are  absolutely  to 
depend ;  no  judges  over  the  couocioncea  or  reli- 
gion of  His  people."  Tliis  passage  seenia  to  <leny 
{the  Committee  of  the  Lower  House  of  Convoca- 
tion observed)  all  authority  to  the  Church,  and 
under  pretonce  of  exalting  the  kingdom  of  Christ, 
to  leave  it  without  any  visible  human  autliority 
to  judge,  censure,  or  punisli  ollenderH,  in  the 
aifairs  of  conscience  and  etornal  salvation. 

Huadly  of  course  denied  the  existence  of  a  line 
of  rightfiU  bishops.  "  As  far  as  we  can  judge  of 
things,  God's  Providence  never  yet  iu  fact  kept 
up  a  regular  uninterrupted  succession  of  rightful 
bishops."  "  It  hath  not  pleased  God  in  His  I'ro- 
videnco  to  keep  up  «ny  proof  of  the  kiist  proba- 
bility, or  niordl  possibility,  of  a  regular  unintcr- 
rupWd  succession."  He  holds  up  to  scorn  and 
contompt  "  all  trifles  ami  niceties  of  authorita- 
tive benedictions,  absolutions,  excummuuica- 
lions:"  "human  benedictions,  human  abBolu- 
tions,  human  excommunication  a  Imva  nothing 
to  do  with  the  favour  of  God"  [Preservative,  fol. 
edit.  pp.  &88, 59i,  r)<)3,  COS].  In  theao  trifles  and 
nicotie*  $n  included  all  exercise  of  the  power  of  tho 
keys,  all  ministries  of  tho  Wortl  uud  Sacramento 

l«t  it  he  sufficient  to  notice  how  the  Holy 
Eucharist  is  dealt  witlL     "Tho  phrase  of  eating 
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Clirist's  Fli!sh  nnd  lirinking  His  Hlood,  signifies 
the  dtttj  of  boliuving  and  digesting  Hia  doctrine ; 
and  nut  any  beiit^Iitd  accruing;  fruiu  thnt  eating 
ami  drinking."  "  I  now  give  yon  this  llread, 
and  call  it  My  Body,  in  order  to  aliew  yon  tlial 
you  are  to  take  and  eat  braid  in  tliifi  inuiintT 
after  My  death  ;  and  to  introduce  My  command 
to  you  to  do  this,  to  break  and  eat  bread  in  re- 
racnibmiice  of  Mo  and  of  My  IJody  broken,  after 
it  shn)!  be  broken,  and  after  1  shall  be  removed 
from  you."  *'  The  Bread  and  Wino  ara  outward 
and  visible  Htj<iiH  or  marks,  unluii)i:d  by  ('bruit  to 
Call  to  our  inimls,  and  to  point  out  to  tis,  thi; 
gi-eatest  inward  and  spiritual  graco  (i>.  favour  or 
mercy)  bestowed  on  wan  by  iMmiKbly  GihI. 
They  call  to  mind  the  death  of  Christ,"  &c. 
\Phnn  Acr-Quui\ 

While  Iluftdly  thus  n-jected  ou  the  one  bond 
all  tliat  Bows  to  man  through  the  society  of  thu 
Church,  through  her  ministers  and  Bacrament?, 
he  rejected  no  leas  on  the  other  hand  tliose  pai-U 
of  Christian  truth  which  he  might  have  learnt 
from  Leighton,  which  wera  soon  to  form  tlio 
strength  of  the  Evangelical  SchooL  [Dicr.  (/ 
Tnirou,  KvASOBUCALS.]  Kegardijig  Prayer,  tlie 
Attmoment,  Gnice,  Justitlcation,  and  kindred 
lopi<»,  his  opinions  are  scarcely  discernible  from 
lliose  of  modern  Unitarian*.*  l^estitnte  of  the  ex- 
cellencies of  tho  schools  and  loading  men  vith 
whom  he  was  connected,  which  pre8er\'ed  them 
fn-'m  the  full  efTcets  of  their  Latiludinorian  prin- 
cipUm,  bo  has  showu  to  whnt  those  priueiplot^ 
re.'iUy  l&vl,  to  a  syFtem,  namely,  of  pmyer  with- 
out fervour,  aacraments  withuut  grace,  clergy 
without  a  calling,  and  a  church  wilbuuL  cohesion. 

Such  is  the  nntural  issue  of  the  raltonalixing 
Christianity  introduced,  by  Hales  and  Ctulling- 
worth,  aided  presently  by  the  l>utch  Kemoii- 
strants.  The  deterioration  of  the  Arminian 
divines  after  the  Synod  of  Dort  was  rajvid. 
Episcopius  drew  perilously  near  to  .Socinianism. 
His  form  of  Arniirianism,  as  embraced  by  the 
English  Latitudinarians,  never  )>osseS8ed  tlie 
Church's  sacramental  element,  and  it  hud  rojecte-l 
or  at  least  neglected  the  doctrine  of  the  Atone- 
ment which  had  given  an  evangelical  tone  to  tbu 
teaching  of  Armiiiius.  It  set  foith  Christ  as  an 
example  rather  than  as  a  Saviour.  In  Hoadly, 
tburt'ture,  Anninian  Latituditiarianism  became  a 
kind  of  I'rntestanlism  withiii  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land, protesting  not  only  against  tho  doctTinsI 
system  of  Calvin  (for  which  it  might  be  exciised), 
but  against  all  the  vital  powers  and  agencies  ol' 
Apostolical  Christianity.  An  alleged  sincerity  of 
purpose  took  tho  place  of  faith ;  revelation  was  to 
be  brought  down  to  human  ccira prehension  ;  alt 
mysteriea  were  to  be  excluded.  All  who  said  that 
they  loved  Jesus  Christ  in  sincerity,  whatever  their 
creed,  whatever  their  worship,  wcro  Christian 
brethren :  and  (as  a  ncccaaary  consequence  of 
Chillingworlh's  original  dictum)  all  who  hehl 
the  ScripturcA  tn  Vie  the  rule  of  belief  and  monls 
were  alike  members  of  tho  Church.  Many  in  the 
Church  of  England  full  into  this  state  of  indif- 

1  Hoadly  dcfincJ  prayer  tlLOs:  "A  calto  ud  Olidis- 
tarbcd  wldiMB  to  Go^''^ 
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ferentism.  They  were  not  Arminians  in  a  Intc 
sense  of  the  wonl,  they  were  such  only  becausH 
they  were  not  Calvinista.  "When  a  revival  of 
religion  came  there  was,  beaidea  a  recnrrenco  to 
primitive  doctrine  through  the  leading  of  tha 
EugHsh  Church,  a  reappearance  also  of  the  dis- 
tinctive tenets  of  Anninius  ami  Calvin.  AVesIey 
rejnvigorated  Arminiaiiism,  while  a  fervent  ami 
more  epiritual  Ii\titudinarianism  (of  which 
Lcighton  reimained  the  unsurpassable  type)  joineil 
with  distinct  Calnnistic  tenets,  revived  in  Evan- 
gulicailism.  Bui  iho  Evangelical  School  haa  bomo 
marks  of  IToadly  throughout  its  whole  course. 
Its  doctrine  of  the  Sacnmonts,  particularly  of 
the  Holy  Eucharist^  fell  below  Calviu's,  and  is 
only  distinguishable  &om  Hoadly's  by  greatfir 
devotion.  Iloadly's  tenet  that  a  man's  title  to 
God's  favour  cannot  depend  upon  his  actual 
bwing  or  continuing  in  any  particular  metho«l, 
which,  if  it  mean  anything,  means  first  that  theru 
is  no  Church  to  which  God  joins  those  whom  He 
will  save,  and  then  that  all  secta  whatever  (the 
Catholic  Church  being  a  sect)  are  equal,  remained 
theoretically  in  Evengelicalism ;  with  tho  prac- 
tical distinction  however  that  dissenters  from  tho 
Church  of  England  were  commonly  looked  upon 
a«  the  more  godly. 

HOBBES.  Few  phEosophical  writers  who 
have  not  written  directly  against  Clmstianily 
have  had  a  wider  influenco  in  promoting  scepti- 
cism than  Thomas  IlubWs ;  aud  yet  his  philoso- 
phy id  mther  ono  of  politics  than  of  religiou. 

He  was  the  son  of  a  clergyman,  was  horn  at 
Mulmesbury  on  April  f'th,  1388,  took  has  degree 
at  Oxford,  was  private  tutor,  first  to  I^rd  Caven- 
dish, and  afterwards  to  his  surviving  brother, 
the  Earl  of  Devonshire,  aud  through  his  pupils 
became  intimate  with  Bacon  and  Lord  Herbert 
of  Cherbury.  During  his  absence  JVoni  England 
under  the  Long  Parliament  he  also  became  ac- 
ipiaintcd  at  I'aris  with  J)e-scartes.  In  tho  year 
1G5I  he  puVilifilied  his  prineijial  work,  The  I^eMa- 
than,  and  shortly  afler^varils  returned  to  Eng- 
land. Having  been  for  a  short  time  mathemati- 
cal tutor  to  Charira  II.  (though  ha  had  not  lean»e»i 
the  fir^t  rTidimenls  till  after  his  fortieth  year)  he 
received  a  pension  of  £100  a  year  at  the  Eeatora- 
tion,  and  liveti  to  the  groat  age  of  ninety-two, 
dying  on  December  4th,  1679. 

Hcligion  received  little  attention  from  Hobbes 
except  08  a  part  of  government,  a  matter  of  polici-, 
by  means  of  which  the  absolute  sovereign  may  bo 
assisted  in  maintaining  order  iu  his  kingdom. 
Hut  the  whole  of  his  pbilohophy  is  pervaded  by 
Materialism,  the  foundation  of  which  he  thus 
lays  in  the  first  chapter  of  his  Lt-vinthan  :  "  Cou- 
coraing  tho  thoughts  of  man  I  will  consider  them 
first  singly,  and  afterwards  iu  a  train  or  depend- 
ence upon  one  another.  iStngly  they  are  every 
ono  a  representation  or  appearance  of  some  quality 
or  other  accident  of  a  body  without  us,  which 
is  commonly  called  ati  object — which  object 
worketh  on  llio  eyes,  ears,  and  other  parte  of  a 
roan's  body  j  and  by  diversity  of  working,  pro- 
duceth  diversity  of  appearanceA.  Tho  original 
of  them  all  is  tliat  which  we  call  *  Sense,    foi 
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Ihete  is  no  couc«pUoii  iu  a  man's  mind  which 
bath  not  at  firet,  Inlally  or  by  partfl,  been  be- 
gotten upon  the  o^ffans  of  senac.  The  rest  are 
derived  from  that  oii^innl."  Hscwhei-o  he  says, 
"All  the  quiililies  cjilled  'seiifdblo'  nre,  in  thn 
object  that  causeth  them,  but  ho  many  gevenil 
niotiona  of  the  iiifttU-r  by  wliich  it  jm'ssuth  on  i>ur 
organs  diversely.  Xcillier  in  ns  that  nre  pressed 
Are  they  anything  else  but  divers  niolions ;  for 
motion  produceth  nuthiny  but  motion."  "Col- 
ception  is  a  motion  in  some  internal  eobsUuico  of 
the  head." 

The  Maiorialisoi  of  Hobhes  did  not  develope 
into  Atlieism,  for  he  acknowledged  Ibo  existence 
of  Ckkl,  and  looked  upon  Pantheism  as  absurd. 
But  he  denii-d,  the  poesibility  of  knowing  any- 
tldng  about  God  bcyon<I  the  fact  of  Ills  exist- 
ence ;  and  aa  regards  tbe  duty  owing  to  llim 
by  man  be  oxpressly  defines  religion  a.i  "the 
fear  of  an  invisible  power  feigned  by  the  mind 
or  imagined  from  t;»loa  publicly  allowed."  When 
such  feiu-  ill  assuciiitt'd  with  "  tales,"  uol  "  publicly 
allowed"  by  the  civil  autltority,  he  defines  it  as 
"snperRlition." 

The  printiiJid  oppouenta  of  H(>bl)ea  were  Arch- 
bishop  Braiuluiil,  who  printed  'I'he.  (.'afchiTtrj  of  the 
h-viathan  in  1G5S,  with  the  object  of  shewing 
tlutt  no  man  who  is  thoronghly  a  llobheist  can 
be  a  good  Chrialian,  or  a  good  Commonwealth'* 
man,  or  re<:^jncilo  himself  to  himself ;  Lor»l 
Clarendon,  who  wrote  A  Urifj  Vifico/  tkp  Dan- 
fftrriJUM  and  P^niicwtu  Ft'eiw  to  Church  and  Sfattr 
ill  }fr.  }IuUirJ  fiook  etttHM  LeHafh'w ;  and 
Arcbhiahop  Tpnison,  the  author  of  the  Creed  of 
Mr.  Hohbes  KxtnninaL  The  Levuttftnn  has 
been  little  read  since  the  age  In  which  it  was 
published,  but  a  new  edition  of  Ilobbea'  works 
was  edited  by  Sir  William  Molesworth  in  the 
year  1845.     [Dicr.  y/'TuKOL.,  Deism.] 

IIOKKM.VM'I'KS.     fJartusALBM  KniEsns.] 

HOMiNrCOLiE.  Tlds  is  not  the  name  of  a 
seel,  hut  a  conlroversinl  tenn  uf  reproach  used  by 
the  ApoUinariaiis  and  other  heretics  towards  tho 
orthodox  as  worshippers  of  "  the  Man  Christ 
Jesua." 

IIOMJLES  D'L\T£LLIGE^'CE.  [Men  cf 
Ukduuh-a  Km  N  o  J 

HOMOIOUSIAXS.  A  name  given  to  the 
f^imr-AHiANS,  who  refused  to  aeccpt  tbe  statement 
of  the  Nicone  Creed  that  the  Son  is  of  one  sub- 
etauee  with  tho  Father,  and  maintikined  instead 
that  He  wiis  nf  a  like  or  similar  snhetanrc. 

JIOMOOUSIANS.  The  orthodox  believers 
iu'tbo  doctrine  ututcd  in  the  Kicene  Creed,  Ihiit 
the  Son  is  *'  of  one  stibstance  with  the  Father." 

HOMUNCIOMT^  This  name  is  giren  by 
the  author  of  PrtedestinaluB  to  those  who  main- 
tained the  opinion  that  the  image  of  God  was  to 
be  found  in  the  body  and  not  in  the  soul  of  moii 
[PrDsdcot  //rt?r.  Ixxvi,].  St.  Augnstino  just  men- 
tioiis  tbe  opinion,  writing  "alia  dieit  corpus 
bominis,  mm  animam,  cskc  ituauiti^'m  Del,"  but 
gives  no  name  to  those  who  held  it  [Aug.  Jla-r. 
Lutvil. 

Philasler  confutes  at  some  length  en  opinion 
that  the  body  was  created  before  the  floul,  and 
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that  it,  aii<1  not  the  soul,  was  created  in  the 
imago  of  God  ;  but  neither  docs  be  give  any  name 
to  those  who  maintainwl  it  [Pliilast.  do  //tvr. 
xcvii.].  Kpi]ihaniufl  attributes  the  same  opinion 
to  the  Audians  [Eptpbitn.  HiPr.  1.],  as  docs  also 
Theodoret  [/AW.  JCccl.  iv.  10].  It  lus  also  been 
attributed  to  MeJito  of  Sardis  and  his  followere, 
whoso  belief  rcsptecting  the  corporeity  of  GoJ 
approached  Anthropomorphism  [AsTunopoMOR- 
i-HiTt!8] ;  but  there  sooms  no  foundation  for  Uiis 
beyond  the  presence  of  tha  word  "Melitonii" 
against  the  opinion  iu  tho  Indiculxts  wliich  pre- 
cedes St  Augustine's  work  on  heresies,  but  which 
is  of  very  doubtful  authenticity. 

It  is  singular  that  Prudcntius,  who  wrote  his 
Apfitkensis  about  the  end  of  the  fourth  century, 
untitles  a  portion  of  it  "contra  IJomuncionitas," 
without  saying  a  word  about  Uie  opinion  referred 
tn  in  the  preceding  paragrapha.  The  opinion  con- 
demned by  bim  is  stated  in  the  lines — 

"  Hoc  tnntum  qnod  renis  homo  est ;  at  calitaa  Warn 
Affirmaat  nan  e&s«  Dpuiu  ;  pietAto  fmt^ittnr 
MajcsUte  neguit :  moram  pro  laade  sucrxtum 
Concftlebrant:  odliuuat  OAtora  summa  Bujwnis." 
[Prudi-ot.  Apotk.  553.] 

This  BO  plainly  refeiB  to  tho  Arians  that  the  title 
"  contra  Homusionllas"  has  sometimea  been  sub- 
stituted. 

HOPKINSTANS.  A  parly  among  tho  Indc- 
lieitdents  of  America,  who  slightly  diffi;r  from 
their  sect  in  general  as  to  their  Tiew  of  Calrinism, 
but  who  have  never  formed  themselves  into  a 
separate  body.  Their  name  is  taken  from  Samuel 
Hopkins,  an  Independent  minister  at  Newport 
in  itiiodo  Island,  whose  Si/stem  o/  Difiiufi/  was 
publislied  in  tbe  year  1803,  shortly  after  bis 
death.  The  principal  point  in  winch  they  ditfer 
from  ordinary  Supralupsarian  Calvinista  is  in 
denying  the  iutpiitation  of  Adam's  guilt  or  of 
Christ's  righteousness.  They  also  make  a  great 
point  of  maintaining  that  holiness  consists  in 
dwintercsled  benevolence,  aud  sin  iu  interested 
sellishness.     [H.  Adams'  Did  of  Sfiff.] 

HOKEIUTES.  A  party  of  'the  Hussites  who 
took  their  name  from  a  mountain  in  Uohcmla,  to 
which  they  gave  the  Scriptural  name  of  Uoreb, 
aud  on  which  they  encamped  wheu  commencing 
the  war  wiih  Germany.  [Boucmiass.  1U'&sitf».1 
A  similar  party  called  themselves  Taborites,  ana 
they  were  accustomed  to  name  the  adjacent  Ger- 
man  provinces  Edom,  Moab,  Amolck,  &c.,  after 
the  nations  who  were  ojtpoficd  to  the  fsmelites. 

HUMK  The  historian  Hume  [a.d.  1711-17761 
became  also  known  as  the  foundcT  of  a  sfppticiil 
eehool  of  thought  which  carries  into  tbe  provinro 
of  religion  the  great  principle  of  tlio  Eacouiau 
philoftojiby,  that  the  only  way  of  certainly  arriv- 
ing at  truth  is  by  experience,  lliis  hod  led 
Hobbes,  tho  friend  of  Bacon,  to  Materialism,  and 
was  in  no  small  degree  the  teaching  of  Locke, 
but  it  was  reserved  for  David  Hume  to  formulate 
the  opinion  in  such  a  manner  as  to  bring  it  to 
beitr  directly  on  Christianity;  the  key  of  bis 
■,>0Bilii)n  having  two  fronts,  the  denial  of  a  First 
Cause  and  the  denial  of  miracles.  Both  forms  of 
dental  Hume  based  upon  the  principle  that  oiuy 
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that  can  Tie  recoivod  as  triio  which  can  be  proved 
on  the  eviJenco  of  experienco. 

Humo'a  tlieory  resjrtctiug  GchI  way  be  con- 
densed into  two  BtatemPDts.  [1]  That  when  we 
ai)^e  from  the  course  of  nature,  and  infer  a  par- 
ticidar  iiite]H};f;iit  Cause  which  at  first  bestowed, 
and  still  preserves,  order  in  thn  universe,  we  pth- 
brace  a  principle  which  is  boUi  tuiccrtain  aud 
useless,  because  the  subject  lies  entirely  beyond 
the  reach  of  hunmn  experience,  [ti]  'J'hat  thw 
idea  of  God  as  an  injinitely  intelligent,  wise,  and 
good  Being,  arises  from  ruflc-ctinj?  ou  tho  opcnt- 
tiona  of  our  own  Jiiindn,  and  augmenting  thofie 
qualities  of  goodneBs  aud  wiedom  without  hound 
or  limit ;  so  that,  whatever  wo  esteem  ^Mod  in 
human  nature,  we  elevate  into  an  atthbuto  of 
Deity  by  adding  to  it  an  arhitmry  idea  of  in 
£nity. 

Hid  theory  reapocting  miracles  was :  (]]  That 
there  can,  by  no  poasibility,  be  euflicient  gronnd 
for  believing  in  theiu.  Kxperioncc,  ko  alleged, 
is  our  only  gtiiilt^  in  niiuoning  on  matters  of  fact, 
aud  even  experience  is  not  an  infallible  guide. 
Thus,  when  any  Italimony  ia  presented  to  us  re- 
specting allr-ged  niiracle*,  wo  must  balance  it 
uguinsl  opposite  circumstances  which  may  create 
doubt,  and  thuM  the  value  of  the  evidence  on  one 
side  may  be  deslruyed  by  Unit  on  the  other,  or 
by  tlio  very  nalnre  of  the  facta  alleged  when  in- 
t«qirete<l  by  evidence  so  balanced.  The  experi- 
ence of  mankind,  he  Diiitntaiucd,  is  agiiinst  the 
truth  of  miraele*,  nnd  we  do  not  know  tha  attri- 
butea  nf  God  sulliei<*ntly  lo  know  whether  Ho  can 
or  cannot  work  them ;  und  thus  no  evidence  in 
proof  of  their  occurrence  is  possible.  [2]  Hat 
ha  further  maintained  that  no  miracle  hod  ever 
been  recorvlwl  on  hiet^riral  testimony  that  waa 
ttuffictently  good  tci  ejntahlish  it  an  a  matter  of  be- 
lief. The  witnesses  of  a  mimcle  ought,  he  aiiidr  to 
be  of  sneli  unquestionable  good  sense,  education, 
nnd  learning,  as  tn  si'cure  us  against  any  niistaku 
un  their  part.  Tlicy  should  also  he  of  such  in- 
U'grity  as  to  raise  their  evidence  beyond  suspi- 
cions of  intercstednesfl  or  of  untruth  fulness. 
And,  lastly,  iniraelea  should  be  performed  so 
publicly,  und  under  such  circumstances  of  publi- 
city, that  imposture  should  bo  evidently  impos- 
sible. Of  course  Hume's  conclusion  was  that  the 
Gospel  miraclps  will  not  stand  the  teat  required 
by  tha  a.  ))wferiun  argument ;  but  it  is  tlie  li 
j/riori  argument  ulonu  wliich  has  any  force,  as 
the  general  opinion  of  thinkers  altogethei'fovouie 
the  soundness  of  the  Gospel  history. 

Hume's  reiijionings  bad  much  intiuence  on  tho 
scepticism  of  his  time,  and  have  affected  later 
literature  to  an  extent  far  greater  than  might  ho 
■apposed  from  the  obocurity  into  which  his 
Philoaophica]  Easap  have  futlcu.  Perhaps  this 
may  have  arisen  from  tho  givat  j)evs[iicuity  of 
his  writing?,  in  which  he  presents  a  conspicuous 
contrast  to  Gorman  philosojdiere.     [ycitiTlCB.] 

IIUSUNlTAIUANa  ITiis  is  a  term  oc- 
casionally used  to  designnto  those  who  believe 
nnly  in  the  hum»uily  or  human  nature  of  our 
LonI,   rejecting    the    ductrino  of    Ilia    Divine 
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HUMANITY,    RELIGION    OF.        [Post 

TIVIST9.] 

HUNGAKIAN  PROTESTANTa  An  anU- 
papa]  partj'  existed  in  Hungary  very  long  before 
the  Reformation.  It  has  been  calculated  that  it 
contained  ns  many  as  eighty  thousand  Waldensea 
in  the  earlier  part  of  the  fonrteenth  centoiy. 
The  Hnssites  in  the  succeeding  century  were 
e<itially  numerous,  so  that  it  causes  no  surprise  to 
learn  that  Lutheran  teaching  speedily  found  its 
way  into  Hungary.  As  early  as  a.u.  1521,  George 
Szakmnry,  Archbishop  of  Gntu,  ordered  a  con- 
demnation of  LutheKs  books  to  be  read  from  tlie 
pulpits  of  alt  the  principal  churches ;  episcopal 
edicts  to  the  same  clfect  followed  [a.d.  1523- 
l.'i^ft],  aceompanied  by  a  pereecutinn  an  relentless 
that  tlie  Protestatit  party  was  nearly  deatroyed. 
Political  events,  however,  caused  a  respite  On 
thn  death  of  Louis  II.  [A.n.  152(1]  ,Iohn  ZapoUki 
and  Ferilinand  I.  emleavoured  to  enlist  sympathy 
for  thuir  rival  claims  to  the  crown  by  denouncing 
tlie  Kt'formers,  who  continued  to  grow  in  num- 
bers nnd  importance,  and  even  ventured  to  n- 
tnliate  ou  the  inmates  of  the  religious  houses, 
while  the  minds  of  tho  community  were  dis- 
tracted by  the  civil  war.  Home  years  later  a 
printliig-onice  was  estabUalied  at  Cronstadt  by 
John  Honter  [a.d.  1533],  for  the  purpose  of  dis- 
seminating rrotcitint  opinions  through  the  press 
ns  well  as  through  tho  pulpit ;  and  Matthew 
Devay,  "  tlie  Luther  of  Hungary,"  published  a 
Magyar  translation  of  Ht,  Paul's  Epistles,  followed 
in  three  years'  lime  by  the  Gospels,  and  after- 
wards by  the  whole  New  Testament  both  in 
.Magyar  8n<l  in  the  Croatian  dialect  [a.d.  1563]. 
Originally  Devay  was  a  Lutlicran  in  his  opinions^ 
and  OS  such  had  signed  the  AugKbuif;  Conressdoiif 
but  he  subsefiuently  <'h.inge<l,  and  adopted  Zwing- 
liiin  views,  especially  on  the  Holy  EucharisL 
Tiiis  led  to  a  division  in  the  R<-former»*  camp. 
Five  leading  cities  drew  up  a  protest  against  the 
Hwiss  doctrines  known  as  the  "  Gonfessiu  Penta- 
politana"  [a.d.  1549].  The  common  Confosaion 
of  E'aith  of  the  Purnrmwl  Hungarians,  "Uonfeesio 
Czengerina,"  was  published  at  Csenger  [a.d. 
1557],  containing  strong  Calviiiistlc  teaching,  and 
based  on  the  Helvetic  Confession,  which  had  been 
printed  at  Torgau  in  Prussian  Sjixony  in  the  pre- 
vious year.  The  issue  of  these  confessions  proves 
by  il»ii--lt"  tlie  sway  by  this  time  obtained  by 
Protestantism  in  Hungary.  Leave  to  conform  to 
it  was  demanded  aud  obtained  by  five  free  clUes 
in  North  Htingary,  twelve  market  towns  in  the 
county  of  Zips,  a  few  towns  in  Lower  Hungary, 
and  by  tho  heads  of  several  noblo  houses  [a.d. 
1555],  Tho  final  abandonment  of  Lutheraniam 
and  open  union  with  the  Swiss  Calvinists  took 
place  A.D.  15(i6. 

In  Transylvania,  which  beeamc  an  inde]>endpnt 
kingdom  a.d.  1540,  the  widow  of  John  Xa- 
polski  granted  full  religious  liberty  to  the 
Lutlicraiis  A.D.  1557,  and  to  the  Calvinistio 
Pmt-estiinta  a  few  years  later.  Her  succcaeor, 
John  8i)^ismund,  extended  this  toleration  to  the 
iSociniiuis,  who,  on  being  driven  out  of  Hungary, 
settled  in  gmtt  numbera  in  Traiwylvania. 
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HUNTIXGDON  CONXEXIOX.  A  sect  of 
CAlviQiKtio  KfothoduiU  whi^h  dorives  it«  name 
from  Scliim,  widow  of  the  iiuith  Karl  of  Huutiag- 
don.  lU  Iiistorj*  dates  frDui  the  year  1748,  aiid 
is  cloRpiy  connected  wiLli  tlint  of  the  "  Evan- 
gelicnl"  party  in  the  Church  of  Kiij^laiid.     [Low 

CHOBCnMEN.] 

Lady  Huntingdon  n'as  brought  into  nn  early 
aa&ociiitJuii  vrilh  the  AKlhodists  through  the 
maniago  of  her  husband's  sister,  Lady  Margaret 
Boatings,  to  Wx.  Ingham,  one  of  iho  Oxfiml 
"^  Religious  Society"  out  of  which  Methodism 
took  its  origiu,  and  one  of  Wesley's  coinpanious 
on  bis  voyage  to  Georgia.  [Isohamitks.]  On 
the  sviKiniliuii  uf  Wesley  ami  \\niitaiiRld,  I^y 
Uuntiii^dnn  attached  herself  closely  to  the  latter, 
and  in  174S  appointed  hiui  one  of  her  chaplains, 
tluit  she  luiffht  liuvo  a  claim  on  his  services  to 
preach  to  her  friends  at  bcr  residence,  afterwards 
CroTDorue  House,  Chelsea,  and  the  next  mansion 
to  lluit  of  Count  Ziiiz*.-iidorf,  the  founder  of  the 
Murjviana.  Here,  and  at  her  liouse  in  I'urk  Street, 
large  assemblies  of  the  nobility,  including  even 
Huch  luen  as  Lord  Buliii^'bruku,  Ivurd  Chester- 
Held,  and  Horace  Walj>ute,  used  to  gather  to 
listen  to  the  famous  prcucJicr ;  and  under  his 
influence  fiwhionable  liiiliea  invited  pjirties  for 
lirayer  ut  each  others*  houses  as  they  had  been 
occnatoiued  to  invite  paKiea  for  cards. 

The  next  step  t*iken  by  Lady  Huntingdon  was 
to  build  chapels  in  fashionable  towns,  such  aa 
Bath,  Clinnii,  Tuubridyo  Wells,  Brightun,  Ac, 
which  she  kept  entirely  in  her  own  bands,  and 
provided  with  clcrgyaiea,  whom  she  called  her 
chajihiins.  lliis  sho  did  on  Uie  ground  that  as 
B  peeress  she  had  a  right  tn  employ  as  tnnny 
choplMna  as  she  pleased,  and  thiU  she  was  en- 
titled to  employ  theui  where  she  pleased.  To 
secure  a  succession  nf  hucIi  chaplains  of  her  own 
way  of  tliiukiiig,  she  tlien  set  up  a  tbcelogical 
college  in  an  old  niausiou  named  Treveccn  lIouKe, 
at  Talgarth,  near  llreerm.  'I'his  was  opened  by 
herself  and  George  Whitfield  tm  August  24th, 
1708,  the  first  principal  beiuj,'  Sii-  Richard  Hill's 
well-known  I'rt^ncli  clmplaiu,  Flu-tcher,  or  Joau 
Guillauuie  de  la  Mechere,  afterwards  Vicar  of 
Madclcy.  Lady  lluutiugdou  requii-cd  the  bisho[>8 
to  ordain  as  hc-r  chaplains,  and  for  her  clmpels, 
KUch  candidates  for  orders  as  should  be  sent  to 
them  from  this  college;  but  this  they  declined 
to  do,  the  numbr-r  of  chaplains  to  an  earl,  and 
therefore  to  a  countess,  being  limited  to  five  by 
the  Act  of  Parhauient  21  Henry  VIU.  c.  13, 
and  the  kind  of  duty  for  which  they  are  intended 
being  miniatratiuus  within  the  domcaliu  cliapels 
of  mansions,  and  not  in  public  chapels  like  those 
erected  by  Lady  Himting'lun.  It  was  nut  to  be 
expected,  however,  that  a  lady  whofie  ecclesias- 
ti(»I  luibits  had  actjuired  for  her  the  name  of 
Pope  Juan  would  be  easily  brought  to  submit  to 
any  other  discipline  than  her  own,  and  she  there- 
fore continued  to  tempt  clcrgymea  into  her 
chftpels  by  the  bribe  of  u  "  scarf,"  the  badge  of  a 
nobleman's  cKiplain,  which  was  at  tltat  lime  con- 
sidered a  mark  of  dignity  and  social  position. 
*l*hus  many  '*  Free  Churches,"'  ns  thfv  wmtld  now 
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be  called,  were  set  up  throughout  the  country, 
in  whioh  Calvinistic  ciergynien  officiated  accord- 
ing to  the  customs  of  the  (Church  of  England ; 
but  entirely  without  any  cccleaiosticid  authority. 
They  were  appointnd  and  removed  entirely  at  tho 
pleasure  of  liieir  p&ttxiuesa ;  and  nothing  could 
be  moi-e  abject  than  the  subunssioo  with  which 
they  bowed  to  "  her  ladyship's  condescension"  on 
every  occasion. 

The  extravagant  claims  of  Lady  Huntingdon 
were  brought  to  the  test  of  law  in  tho  year  177G. 
.Shortly  before  that  time  a  large  chapel  in  Spa 
Fields  called  the  "Pantheon" — intended  for  tfie 
worship  of  all  denominations — had  been  taken 
by  a  com]>auy  for  the  purpose  of  being  used  as  a 
ulmpel  on  tho  same  plan  as  Lady  Huntingdon's, 
and  two  clergymen  namctl  Jones  and  Taylor  were 
onga;{ed  to  olliciate  in  iL  The  Vicar  of  the 
parish  of  St.  James,  Clerkcnwell,  in  whieli 
"Northampton  Chapel"  was  situated,  at  once 
tuok  proceedings  against  these  two  clergymen, 
and  they  were  prohibited  from  further  ministra- 
tion, neither  they  nor  the  clnipol  being  licensixl 
by  the  Bishup.  La<ly  Huntingdon  then  bought 
the  chupel,  placing  there  as  her  "  chLijiJuins"  Dr. 
Haweis  and  Mr.  Glascott.  Proceedings  were 
taken  agiiinst  th^m  with  the  same  result,  when  it 
was  dcterniined  to  license  the  place  as  a  dissent- 
ing meeting- house,  aud  two  clen^ymcu  named 
Wiila  aiul  Taylor  qualified  thernselve-a,  under  the 
Toleration  Act,  as  diaseulcrs,  for  tho  purpose  of 
taking  charge  of  it.  From  this  time  niiiny  of 
Lady  Huntingdon'schaplains,  including  I^unainei, 
De  Courcy,  Venn  and  Toplady,  withdrew  from 
her  service,  and  bccauie  distinguished  oa  early 
members  of  tho  Loiv  ("^^u^ch  school  in  the 
Cliurch  of  Kiiglaud.  But  the  discovery  of  her 
scytarian  position  had  not  the  s.-uuo  effect  upon 
Jjidy  Huntingdon,  for  when  she  found  that  the 
law  of  Eu^'land  renuires  evcrj'  placo  of  worship 
tu  be  licensed  cithor  for  the  use  of  the  Church  or 
for  tbt)  uso  of  ilissentern,  she  gave  up  all  con- 
neution  wHth  the  former,  and  chose  that  her 
chapels  should  become  avowedly  those  of  dis- 
senters rathor  than  j-ield  her  authority  over  them. 
Thus,  in  the  yt-oi-  17^3,  a  sect  was  formally 
established  by  her,  and  to  provide  ministers  fur 
some  of  the  vacated  clmpels  six  of  the  young 
men  from  Trcvocca  were  "ordained"  by  tho 
seceding  priests  at  Spa  Fields. 

At  Lady  Huntingdon's  death  in  17DI,  at  tha 
age  of  eiylity-four,  her  clmpels  were,  by  her  will, 
bequeathed  to  Dr.  Haweis,  Mrs.  liawuis,  Ijuly 
Ann  Erskine,  and  Mr.  Lloyd,  who  formed  a 
trust  for  the  administration  of  thcni  and  of  Tre- 
vecca  College.  The  Utter,  however,  was  removed 
to  Cheshuul  in  Hertfordshin-,  in  the  following 
ymr,  where  it  was  eventually  reformed  for  the 
vducotion  of  young  men  "  who  are  left  entirely 
iret3  iu  their  chuioe  of  the  denomiimtion  of  Chris- 
tians among  whom  they  may  prefer  to  exercise 
their  ministry."  The  R-sult  hsji  been  that  the 
college  has  bccomo  a  nursery  for  mintaterB  o' 
tho  "  CongregatLonalii^t"  or  Independent  sect, 
though  its  numbers  have  always  been  very 
small. 
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The  puaition  taken  up  by  Lady  Huntiag- 
don'e  Connexion  was  that  of  a  "  Fre«  Church,"  in 
icliich  tho  CalvinisUc  aspect  that  some  Divines 
hare  discovered  in  the  Church  of  England  should 
Iw  strongly  wrought  out  in  association  with  the 
use  of  Iho  Prayer  Book.  J)uring  her  lifetime 
it  attained  enough  popularity  to  win  tho  jealousy 
of  Wesley,  who  hated  Calviuisra,  anu  did  not 
much  love  a  successful  rival  who  could  be  as  im- 
perious a  pope  aa  himself.  Four  years  after  her 
death,  Dri  Hnwcis  estimaled  that  her  pucuchurtt 
hud  Sunday  coii^'rct>atious  amounting  in  the 
ugjjrognto  to  1011,000  people.  But  when  the 
Uuligiiius  Cen£U8  was  taken  in  ISoI,  the  Con- 
nexion only  returned  19,159  memlwrs,  with  101 
chapels.  A  largo  number  of  its  members  wore 
nhsorhed  into  tho  Low  Church  section  of  the 
Church  of  England  during  tho  first  half  of  the 
nineteenth  centurj-,  and  tho  sect  is  now  very 
BOulL  [Lady  Huntingdon's  Life  and  Times. 
OledstBiw'fl  Li/c  of  Whitjieid,  Middleton's  Ecrl 
Jftfm.  of  the  First  Four  Decade  ofOeonje  J II.] 

nUNTINGTONIANS.  The  followers  of  an 
Antiuouiian  preacher  known  as  WiUiam  Hunt- 
ington, the  "  preaching  coalheavor,"  who  col- 
lected a  congregation  nround  him  first  in  a  chapel 
in  Iktargaret  Street,  Cavendish  Square,  and  then 
at  Piovideuce  Chapel  in  Gray's  Inn  Lane,  London, 
at  tho  end  of  tho  last  and  the  beginning  of  tho 

£  resent  century.     He  mada  some  stir  among  tho 
dissenters  in  I^ndon,  but  did  not  leave  any 
fomtally  constitutod  sect  behind  Mm. 

Hnntington  vtaa  the  son  of  a  man  of  aomo 
social  position  named  Rusael,  by  the  wife  of  a 
Kontisii  labourer  iiiimed  Hunt  Ho  was  bom 
near  Cranbrnok  in  tlm  year  1743,  and  was 
bronghl  up  as  one  of  his  large  family  by  the 
labourer,  whose  name  ho  bore  for  the  first  thirty 
or  thirty-five  years  of  his  life.  He  professed  to 
have  changed  his  name  from  Hunt  to  Huutlng- 
U'n  at  his  "  oonTersion,"  writing  "  with  this  name 
[  was  bom  again,"  &c,  but  ho  also  gives  as  his 
reason  that  being  unable  or  unwilling  to  pay  tho 
parish  officers  for  the  maintenance  of  a  btistard 
Ron,  ho  made  tho  addition  of  the  two  latter  syl- 
lables to  tho  one  by  which  he  was  known,  on  tho 
ground  that  "  if  I  let  my  present  name  stand,  1 
may  by  tluit  bo  traced  hy  means  of  the  news- 
papers*" When  he  became  a  preacher  he  always 
wrote  his  name  "William  Huntington,  S,S.," 
the  initials  representing  his  spiritual  degree  of 
**  Sinner  Savod."'  He  worked  as  a  labourer 
until  ho  found  preaching  more  proSlable,  but 
•lied  a  wealLliy  man,  having  drawn  largely  upon 
the  pocketa  of  his  admirers,  and  having  (alter 
Iho  death  of  his  wife  ntid  six  infunU^)  married 
Lady  Snunderson,  tho  widow  of  a  Lortl  Mayor. 
He  had  been  accustomed  to  rail  at  tho  bishops 
for  **  rolling  their  fat  carcases  about  in  chariots," 
but  having  now  a  chariot  of  his  own  ho  jiistitU'd 
the  change  to  himself  and  his  followers  by  quot- 

*  It  ii  not  unlikely  thnt  llnntinatoii  borrowed  these 
lettoB  from  tho  "g.S."  wilh  wbioE  Sowcre  orScditJon 
were  fornuilly  branded.  I««i>;liU>ti  wu  onlf-rnl  tn  ha  so 
bnuidcd  in  1030.  the  "8.S."  being  mriirioiied  in  hia 
saatoQoe. 
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ing  Acts  xxi.  15,  "  And  after  Ihuae  days  wo  look 
up  our  carriages,  and  went  up  to  Jerusalem." 

This  popular  preacher  of  hid  day  seems  to  have 
acquired  considerable  influence  by  preaching  in 
an  exajyerated  form  the  twa  doctrines  of  Faith 
and  Indefectible  Grace,  which  were  made  so  pro- 
minent by  the  Methodists  and  tho  Calvinistic 
deivy,  And  by  spicing  his  sermons  with  coarae 
humour,  such  as  nttnotcd  so  many  to  tipurgeon 
in  a  hit*ir  generation.  He  was  stmngly,  though 
Justly  denounced  by  Kuwlund  Hill,  who  is  said 
to  have  shewn  his  detestation  of  the  man  and 
hia  works  by  taking  up  one  of  Huntington's 
volumes  with  a  pair  of  tongs,  and  giving  it  thus 
to  his  servant  for  lighting  the  kitchen  iiro.  But 
the  humour  and  invective  of  tho  gentleman  were 
no  match  for  those  of  tho  coalheaver. 

Huntington  contrived  to  leave  twenty  voliunoa 
in  print,  but  his  own  portion  of  them  is  tilled 
with  cant  and  vulgar  wit,  and  they  also  include 
wholo  volumes  of  letters  written  to  him  by  his 
obsequious  dupes.  [Huntington's  Works.  Qitnrl. 
Jiev.  xxtv.  462.1 

nUGUEXOTS.  The  origin  of  this  name, 
whii'h  was  given  in  contempt  U>  tho  Calvinists 
of  France,  is  uncertain.  It  is  generally  thought 
to  be  a  corruptiun  of  tho  German  wortl  JCid- 
,'/£;t«H>e/i,  coufcdenitcs ;  but  it  is  dilTicult  to  see 
how  n  German  name  ever  came  to  bo  applied  to 
the  Fivnch  Calvinists,  who  took  their  beginning 
from  Geneva,  not  from  Augsburg.  Davila  says 
that  they  wore  called  Huguenots  because  their 
lirst  conventicles  in  the  city  of  Tours,  where 
their  doctrinee  first  gained  strength,  were  in  cer- 
tain cellars  near  the  gate  of  ('oant  Hugo,  which 
seems  a  more  plausible  derivation  [l)av.  ffinf. 
des  Guerres  Civ.  t.  I].  In  public  documents 
they  wore  called  Religionaires,  or  "Ccux  do  la 
Religion  preteiidue  Kuforni^e."  They  were  not 
ealk'd  Protestants  before  the  seventeenth  century. 

Tho  doctrinee  of  tho  ItefLirmcrs,  especially  as 
formulated  by  Calvin,  spread  widely  in  Franco 
during  tlie  reign  of  Francis  L  [1515-47].  That 
Prince,  while  he  lent  support  to  the  German  Pro- 
testants, as  a  mfans  of  annoying  his  rival  Charles 
v.,  persecuted  the  Calvinists  in  his  own  country. 
It  was  during  his  reign  tliat  Calvin,  having  been 
driven  from  France,  published  his  InafUutio 
ChristiatKB  HeHijionie,  expressly  as  the  confes- 
sion of  faith  of  those  who  were  persecuted  in 
France  [Basle,  15.'^5],  a  work  which  he  repub- 
lished almost  every  year  with  additions  and 
iimcndments.  In  153S  he  furmcd  a  French  com- 
munity in  Strasbnrg,  the  number  of  refugees  even 
at  that  early  date  being  great  enough  to  require 
orptaniinition.  The  persecution  grvw  more  severe 
toward  the  end  of  Francis'  reign;  it  was  made 
criminal  to  aid  the  new  doctrines  in  any  way 
whatever;  and  an  inquisition  was  set  up,  which 
had  tho  puwer  uf  hunting  out  heretics  and  de- 
livering them  over  to  the  ecclesiastical  and  cri- 
minal courts. 

Under  Henry  XL,  the  feeble  successor  of  Fcan- 
flia  [1.547-9],  the  same  double  policy  was  con- 
tinued. The  war  of  tho  Pn^testant  party,  headed 
by  Maurice  of  Saxony,  against  tho  Emperor,  brok« 
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ouL  in  15r>3.  Henry  agreed  to  juin  the  Protes- 
lante;  ftiicl  the  war  was  made  nieiuomblc  by  the 
Frent-h  conquest  of  Mt-tA  wluL-h  wtie  rcluinod  to 

I  the  kiugiloiu  mainly  by  the  skill  of  the  Dtike  of 

[GuiM.      'X\\\A  w:ia  ]KThai>3  tho  greatt'st  public 

rice  Tpoderwl  by  the  gn-at  liuusw  of  Guiso, 

rluch  at  this  timo  became  omincnL  for  the  talents 

nf  its  members  and  for  ila  bitter  hostUiLy  to  the 

Reformed  religion.    The  hoiiw  uf  Guise,  nf  French 

Lorraine,  was  a  branch  of  the  old  eovereign 

'  Itoaee  of  Lorraine,  and  in  this  century  became 
united  with  the  Boiirbou  bmnch  of  tho  royiil 
family  of  FiTUicc.     Tho  dtjfeiider  of  Metji  liiul 

niarried  a  grantiilaughter  of  Lnuia  XU.  Hia 
hrothor,  the  Cardinal  of  Lorraine,  wua  uut  in- 
ferior to  hiiu  in  ambilion  or  ability.  *i1ie  chief 
rival  of  tho  Guiaea  was  tho  Constable  Mont- 
morency, a  soldier  who  Iiad  ftharud  the  vara  o/ 
Francis  I.,  but  whoso  harnh  and  nnpopiilar  chamo- 
X/ss  littlu  titled  him  to  dispute  tho  ascendancy  of 
the  Guises.  The  raliKiunints  were  at  Chia  lime 
held  iu  contempt  ae  a  mittgnided  rabble:  an 
nccidpnt  n-ywdcd  to  the  GuisM  that  many  man 
of  high  mnk  were  aiiiuui;  their  adhuivuUi.  Some 
foUowecs  of  the  new  fnitli  met  together  in  Paris, 
where  they  wta*  altackfMl  by  the  mob.  A  riot 
followed,  and  the  whole  of  tliem  bfting  tak«n  in 
cuntody,  thoy  were  fuund  to  have  among  them  a 
number  of  the  liighctjt  rnuk,  inchiding  tho  cele- 
brated Admiral  Coligny,  thn  nephew  of  Mont- 
morency. Sevcnd  of  tliem  wt-re  condemned  and 
barnod  under  tlio  existing  edicts  by  tho  alarmed 
court;  and  greater  powers  for  the  auppreftsion 
of  herMy  wcra  demanded  from  the  Purliament 
of  Parla  Tho  King  held  a  bed  of  juslico  in 
1559,  and  with  appan^nt  candour  Hwinested  the 
members  of  tho  Parliament  to  give  utterance  to 
their  opinions  of  Uio  new  doctrinoe.  Two  of 
them  incautiously  Bpoko  in  favour  of  the  Refur- 
mera,  and  M'ere  put  to  death  for  that  retuon. 

Under  Francis  IL  [1559-GO]  theao  dissensions 
first  began  to  threntcn  the  peace  of  the  kingdom. 
The  power  of  the  Giiisea  waa  increased  by  their 
relatiou  to  Mary  of  Scotland,  the  new  Queen  of 
France,  who  was  their  niece.  On  the  other  hand 
the  Bombona  openly  avowed  the  new  doctrincR. 
These  priiicea  of  the  bloo'I— the  King  uf  >'avarre 
rmd  his  brother  I,<mi8,  Prince  of  Conde — were 
however  unable  to  iwist  the  GuxBes  at  court. 
The  latter  liad  gained  a  poweifiJ  auxiliary  iu  the 
(jaeen  mother,  Ciithorine  of  Medici,  who  had  no 
other  motive  than  to  increawi  her  own  |K)wer  by 
joining  the  prevailing  factiuci.  Tho  Guises  con- 
tinued tho  ]>erseciitiou  of  the  heretics  with  fana- 
tical fury.  In  every  parliament  thtre  waa  cBtab- 
lidhed  a  chamber  called  Um  burning  chumber 
(vbambre  ardente),  for  liio  purpose  of  examining 
and  puniahiiig  hen.'lica.  The  e«lales  of  those 
■who  fled  were  sold  and  their  children  rednceil  to 
Itegjrary.  But  notwithstanding  this  persecution 
the  Jteformors  would  not  liavo  thought  of  rebel- 
lion nnleds  they  had  been  countenanced  by  a 
prince  of  the  blood.  They  imiuired  of  lawyers 
and  theologians  whether  they  could  with  a  guod 
conscience  make  war  against  the  Guises:  and  the 
divines  of  Germany  answered  that  with  tho  aid 
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of  a  prince  of  the  blood  it  wonld  be  lawful  to 
do  so.  In  15C0  was  fonned  the  conspiracy  of 
Amboisc  for  seizing  tho  person  of  tho  young 
king.  The  brave  Prince  Louis  of  Cond^  woa 
chosen  to  be  leader  of  the  enterprise,  but  his 
muiio  was  kept  secret,  and  a  gentleman  of  Peri- 
gord,  .lean  du  Barry,  Sicur  nf  Remandie,  was 
appointed  bis  deputy.  The  plot  was  betrayed; 
and  about  1200  persons  paid  with  their  Uvea  the 
penalty  of  being  concerned  in  it  The  GuiseB 
now  desired  to  establish  the  Inquisition;  but  the 
good  Chancellor  Do  I'Hdpital,  to  avoid  the 
greater  evil,  nbtjiinetl  the  amendment  that  all 
cases  of  heresy  should  be  put  into  tba  liands  of 
the  bishops,  the  parliamuiit  ceasing  to  have  any 
jurisdiction  tlierein.  This  was  ordered  by  tho 
edict  of  Itomoiantin  [a.d.  1560],  and  the  civil 
power  was  thus  superseded. 

About  the  same  time  an  assembly  of  notables 
was  held  at  Fontainebleau,  where  Coligny  presen- 
led  a  petition  for  liberty  of  conscience,  which,  he 
said,  would  ere  long  be  signed  by  ten  thousand 
persons  holding  the  same  faith  with  himself. 
"  And  I,"  replied  tho  Duko  of  Gui»e,  **  will  pre- 
sent another,  which  a  hundred  thousand  men 
under  my  orders  wiJl  sign  with  their  blood." 
The  Stites-General  met  at  Orleans  at  the  end  of 
the  year,  and  both  purlies  regarded  the  meeting 
as  a  bnttlofield  for  tho  eoperiority.  Uefore  the 
day  arrived  however  the  two  Bonrbon  princes 
wore  arrufted  and  thrown  into  prison  by  the  con- 
trivouco  of  tho  Guisas;  Cond^  was  condemned 
to  death;  and,  in  order  to  strike  terror  into  tlio 
Ketigionoircs,  hia  execution  was  fixed  for  the 
lirst  dny  of  tho  meeting,  and  the  scDlf'^id  was  to 
be  ratstul  in  tho  hall  where  the  sittings  were  to 
be  held.  The  sudden  death  of  the  lung  saved 
tho  life  of  Condd. 

On  the  accession  of  Cliarlos  TX.  [a.d.  15G0-74] 
tho  power  of  the  house  of  Lorraine  seemed  to  be 
ou  the  wane.  They  lost  the  hold  on  the  court 
which  they  had  through  the  young  Qncen  Mary, 
Iheir  niece.  A  long  minority  ensued,  the  King 
btiing  only  ten  yeara  old,  and  though  tho  (^uecn 
mother  gnt  horeeif  ap[K)inted  regent,  yet  tlie 
King  of  Navarre  waa  named  lieutenant-general 
of  tho  kingdom,  Tho  Constablo  ^lontmorenoy, 
on  the  other  band,  joined  himself  more  closely 
with  tlie  tive  Guises.  An  edict,  known  as  Iho 
Edict  of  July  1561,  freed  the  Uugnrnots  from 
the  penalty  of  death,  but  remitted  no  other 
severity,  and  ordered  their  miniutera  to  be  o.f- 
pellod  tho  kingdom  [Davila,  t  U].  Shortly 
afterwavtis  a  meeting  was  held,  which  is  known 
OS  the  Conference  of  Poissy,  at  which  the  two 
parties  entered  into  theological  controvpray  in 
u  spirit  of  cuneiliation,  which  was  only  pre- 
vented by  the  Sorbonne  from  ending  iu  pacifica- 
tion. The  following  year  tho  etliet  of  January 
granted  the  Hugucnota  freedom  of  worship.  But 
their  enemies  continued  to  disturb  their  ossom- 
bties.  Bloody  scenes  frequently  ensued,  and  tlie 
massacre  of  Vossy  in  15G2  was  tho  immediate 
cause  of  the  First  Cicii  War.  The  Tlugnenola 
made  Orleans  their  headquarters,  where  a  cou- 
sideroblo  army  was   gathered.      The   war  w.^s 
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marked  by  petty  conflicts,  in  wliicli  l>oth  Bides 
beliaveJ  ivilU  perfidy  and  cruelty.  At  tlie  ouUet 
the  King  of  Xiivarre  deserted  Ibe  Huguenots, 
and  furmed  a  union  ■m'th  Guisp  and  Montmoroncy, 
which  llio  IIii};;uciiot*  calli>d  the  Triumvirate. 
Cotidt'  tflvanctni  uu  Furis  with  a  eiiiuU  iinny,  bnt 
waa  coiii;m*1U'J  to  retrcnt ;  then  came  the  l>Io(idy 
battiti  uf  Dreiix  in  Kormuudy,  in  which  CDiid(S  was 
taken  pmoner  ononesidcand  Montiuort^ncyon  the 
other.  Tlio  Hujiuenota  wore  dofwited ;  and  Oniso 
advuiiced  on  Oileans,  before  the  ^\'&]1b  of  which 
he  ivns  aeaas^ioatei-l  hy  a  protended  deserter  named 
Poltrot  Hi£  donth  inclined  both  sides  to  come 
to  ti-rnu;  and  the  first  reHgious  war  was  concluded 
hy  the  peace  of  Amboise,  by  which  certain  cities 
were  assigned  in  every  prnvince  for  the  religious 
asHemhliea  of  the  Hugucnota.  This  peace  was 
made  upon  the  fatal  pnuciplo  of  treating  the 
Hugncnots  not  as  part  of  tJie  general  popnlation, 
to  he  dealt  with  under  a  uniform  law,  hut  :i»  a 
Repai-nte  coninjunity  of  pacified  rehtds.  They 
had  been  declared  rebels;  and  it  must  be  ad- 
mitted thM  they  had  V-haved  as  auL-h  in  calliii;^ 
in  llie  Kii^lish,  to  whoaa  they  had  aiinendered 
several  fortified  towns. 

The  tenn^t  granted  by  the  peace  of  Amboise 
were  gradually  infringed;  and  in  1667  the  Hu- 
guenots again  liad  recourse  to  amis.  Woiit- 
mcrency  was  i^lainat  the  he^nning  of  the  struggle 
in  tJie  indecisive  action  of  St  Denis.  Cruelty 
and  ticacher)-  marked  this  second  rvligtous  war, 
vrhich  ended  in  a  peace  as  hollow  as  the  former. 

Tlte  third  war  was  memorable  for  the  death 
of  tlie  great  Hu>,'uciiot  leader  Condi.',  who  full  in 
the  battle  of  Jamac  in  1569.  Coligiiy  was  now 
the  only  grvat  leader  left  on  either  side  of  those 
wlio  had  seen  the  beginning  of  the  iiuublcs,  60 
rapidly  fatal  were  the  religious  wars  to  the  lenders 
on  both  aidvj*.  Hut  the  place  of  Cond^  was 
filled  by  the  illustrious  Henry  IV.,  then  Prince 
of  lit'urn,  who  joined  tlio  Huguctmts  witli  three 
IhoDsand  men.  His  pn-nence  compensated  for 
the  defeat  of  Coligny  at  SJoncontour,  and  an  ad- 
vantageoiiii  peace  was  conclnded  in  1670. 

Meanwhiie  the  young  King  of  France,  as  he 
advanced  towards  manhood,  manifested  a  dis- 
position sirgiilariy  cruel,  bigoted,  and  treacher- 
ous. The  Queen  mother  fostered  these  qualities, 
vhich  she  sliart'd  to  the  full,  and  along  with  him 
began  tliat  system  of  deccitfnl  hlandinliitients, 
lavished  upon  Coligny  and  the  other  Huguenot 
leaders,  which  were  to  be  the  prelude  of  St. 
Itaitholomew.  Coligny  appeared  at  court,  and 
was  loaded  witli  favourtL  A  marriage  was  pro- 
poeed  between  Henry  of  Et-om,  now  King  of 
XavariB,  and  the  king's  sister  Margaret  For 
two  yean  the  mask  was  worn.  The  rc>yal  mar- 
riage was  celebrated  on  the  17th  August  1072, 
and  Paris  was  filled  with  the  principal  Huguenot 
gentry.  On  the  evening  of  the  24th  August  the 
festival  of  Bt  Bartholomew,  that  crima  w.is 
enacted,  which  in  magnitude,  malice,  and  succt^ss 
BtaDds  unrivalled  even  in  the  blood-stained  streets 
of  Paris.  There,  and  tliroughont  Fiance,  vast 
numbers,  calculated  by  historians  at  from  30,000 
to  100,000,  were  slaughtereii  in  cold  bliVNl,  and 
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the  aged  Coligny  was  among  the  number  of  the 
victims.  The  slaughter  had  been  planned  with 
the  knowledge  and  ad\'icft  of  the  I'ope  Clement 
VIII.,  and  when  the  news  of  it  arrived,  "a 
Solemn  Procession"  was  **  made  by  the  Sovorsign 
l^ontiff"  to  the  Church  of  St  Louis,  "  for  the 
most  hajipy  news  of  the  destruction  of  the  Hu- 
guenot sect"  ftfi  is  shewn  by  the  oRicial  docu- 
ment, of  wliieh  a  copy  exists  in  the  Ii<»«ll('ian 
Library.  Silver  and  eopjjer  medals  were  also 
struck  by  the  Pope,  with  his  head  ua  one  side, 
and  a  reproseiitition  of  the  slaughter  on  the  other, 
above  the  latl«-r  being  the  inscription  "  VOOXOT* 
TORV>r  STRAGF^  1572."  Medals  of  a  simi- 
lar kind  were  also  struck  at  Paris,  and  the  na- 
tional fi-atricide  was  treated  as  if  it  IumI  been  a 
victory  over  foreign  enemies.  Yet  the  blow 
eventually  improved  tlie  position  of  the  Hugue- 
nots, who,  shutting  themselves  up  in  liochelle 
and  MoDtaaban,  defeated  witli  great  slaughter  the 
armies  sent  against  them.  Another  hasty  peace 
was  made ;  and  in  two  years  the  wretched  king 
couse^l  to  pollute  the  throno  of  France. 

Ho  was  9HC('.eR»l«l  by  his  brother  Henry  III, 
[i..D.  1574-8U],  in  w*hos6  leign  the  relations  be- 
tween the  tontondiug  factions  bi^canie  still  mora 
•ntricate.  A  body  called  the  Politiques  had  formed 
itaelf,  consisting  of  moderate  Catholics,  who  eon* 
demned  the  excoHses  of  civil  war.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  dependants  of  the  UUramontaue  party 
were  ■furmed  by  Guise  into  one  well  united  body, 
whichobtained  theuameof  thfiT..eague.  This  body 
had  'ts  centre  in  tlie  fanatical  populnce  uf  Paris, 
hy  whom  Onisewas  idolized,  and  it  bccjime  evident 
tlmt  they  intended  to  ra.iB0  him  to  the  throne. 
Yet  the  feeble  king,  after  a  vain  attempt  to  abide 
by  more  luoderato  counsels,  was  compelled  to 
become  the  head  of  the  I.«ugue,  and  to  lend  a 
sanction  to  the  violent  war  wliich  was  waged  hy 
it  against  Henry  of  Navarre,  the  next  heir  to  the 
tliiime.  (Juise  was  all  powerful;  his  anny  over- 
ran  the  Huguenot  part  of  the  countryj  town 
after  town  was  taken;  and  at  last  resistance  was 
confined  to  tlie  small  but  uncom^uerablo  king- 
dom of  ^Navarre.  Four  distinct  want,  divided 
from  one  another  by  short  scarcely  obser\-ed 
treaties,  are  enumerated  by  the  historians  between 
St  Eartholomew's  Day  and  the  accession  of 
Henry  IV.  In  1587  Henry,  while  atill  King  of 
Navarre,  defeated  the  army  of  the  League  at 
Contros,  near  Bordeaux.  Tlie  a.'isassinalioQ  of 
Ciuise  by  the  King  iu  1588  was  followed  by  the 
nswiiuination  of  the  King  by  the  Dncliees  of 
Montpensier,  Guise's  ^Mer,  in  the  following  year, 
and  Henry  IV.  was  left  heir  to  a  vacant  throne. 

A  rival  candidate  was  set  up  by  Mayence, 
brother  of  Guise,  who  now  hoadwl  the  League, 
in  the  person  of  the  Cardinal  of  Bourbon,  tho 
only  Catholic  memht-r  of  the  Bourbon  family. 
Henry  now  entei-ed  on  that  war  for  the  main- 
tenance of  his  rights,  which  was  nuulo  memor* 
able  by  the  victories  of  Arques  and  Tory,  and 
the  siege  of  I'aris.  The  capital  was  reduced  to 
the  utmost  extroinitics  of  famine,  and  must  have 
yielded  but  for  Oic  generosity  of  Henry,  who 
allowed    convoys   of    provisions    to    enter,   and 
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women  and  childron  to  Icnvo  tlio  place.  This 
enabled  the  League  to  liuM  <iut  until  a  Spauiifli 
furc6  ander  the  great  Parma  entt^rnd  the  Heltl 
against  Henry  ;  whose  cause  was  then  reduced  to 
deapemtion.  It  was  not  until,  by  tho  advice  of 
Sully,  he  haj  embraced  the  Roman  Catholic  re- 
ligion, that  he  oblniiicd  possession  of  his  kingdom 
in  1593.  yive  yearB  afterwanls  he  secured  to 
ihe  Hogaenots  their  civil  rights  by  the  Edict 
of  Nantes:  which  coiifLrmcd  to  them  the  free 
exercise  of  Uieir  religion,  and  gave  them  equal 
claims  with  the  Catliolics  to  all  ufYiceB  and  digni- 
tiea.  But,  acconling  to  the  old  system,  this 
edict,  by  leaving  to  them  as  a  security  the  towns 
and  fortresses  which  hud  hecu  cudwl  tu  them, 
ttflbrded  tliem  the  mi^^iia  of  forming  a  kind  of 
npublic  within  the  kingdom  ;  and  such  a  power- 
ful body,  established  on  terms  of  mistrust  towards 
the  govarament,  could  not  fail  to  become  sooner 
or  later  a  source  of  dauger  to  the  slate. 

U  was  the  Work  of  Kichelieu,  in  the  succeeding 
reign  of  Louis  XIII.,  to  destroy  this  territorial 
iudcpendciico  of  the  Huguenots.  The  religious 
war  broke  out  afresh  in  16^1 ;  and  tbo  Hugiie- 
nota  luut  the  grL-uLer  part  of  their  strongholds 
Ihroagh  the  treachery  or  cowardice  of  the  gover- 
nors. Some  of  them  however  were  still  remain- 
ing, and  among  them  tho  important  fortified  city 
of  Kocheile,  when,  weary  uf  tlie  war  and  ilis- 
united  among  themselvw,  they  concluded  a  peace. 
But  wbila  Rochclle  remained,  the  great  cardinal 
saw  that  his  work  was  impcirfoct.  That  strong- 
hnh),  situated  on  the  sea,  enabled  them  t«)  kee]i 
open  their  communications  with  Kngland,  and 
gave  them  a  meeting-place  for  their  independent 
npresenlative  assemblies.  The  siege  of  KocheUe 
was  formed,  and  prosecuted  with  tlie  utmost 
•rigour  by  liichelieu  in  person,  the  cardinal  shewing 
a  genius  for  war  wortliy  of  his  political  renown. 
^\fter  enduring  every  extremity,  after  seeing  the 
luiglish  fleet  retire  without  being  able  to  relieve 
it,  Itochelle  fell  in  1629.  The  Hugucnot.i  were 
compelled  to  surrender  all  their  other  strooghoMs ; 
and  lay  at  the  mercy  of  their  encmiea.  jtut  the 
oppo«ltion  of  Richelieu  was  political,  not  fanatical. 
Ilaviog  broken  down  their  autonomy,  which  was 
becoming  dangerous  to  the  consolidation  of  France 
imdor  the  monarchy,  the  obji-ct  of  his  policy,  bo 
left  the  Hngncnota  undi-sturbrd  in  their  religious 
freedom;  and  thus  a  fwial  settlement  seomeil  to 
be  made  of  the  great  struggle  which  had  con< 
volsed  France  for  more  tlian  half  a  century. 

This  settlement  was  not  dii^turhod  by  Mazarin, 
and  might  have  remained  for  ever,  but  for  the 
orthodoxy  of  Louis  XIV.  Not  to  bo  "of  the 
King's  religion"  was  on  offence  in  the  eyes  of 
that  monarch,  of  his  confessors,  and  of  his  mis- 
tresses, an  oflence  for  which  civic  hannlessness 
could  not  atone.  Louis  began  to  persecute  the 
Huguenots,  and  in  1G61  lie  deprived  them  of  most 
of  their  civil  righti.  After  the  death  of  the 
moderate  Colbert.,  he  viis  urged  slill  further  in 
the  path  of  persecution  by  Louvoin,  Le  JelHn, 
and  his  confessor.  La  Chaise  the  Jesuit.  Bwlies 
of  dragoons  were  scut  into  tho  South,  where  the 
FcotesUnta  most  abounded,  to  compel  them  to 
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abjure  their  religion.  Tlie  frontiers  wore  strictly 
guiirded  to  prevent  emigration.  Yet  more  than 
half  a  million  of  Ungoenota  made  their  escape  to 
Holland,  Germany,  Switzerland,  and  England. 
Many  who  rcniainwl  were  forced  to  renounce 
their  faith.  Lists  of  convicts,  real  or  pretended, 
were  sent  to  tho  King,  who  was  led  to  believe  that 
ho  had  nearly  extirpated  false  opinions  in  France. 
Under  this  impression  he  took  the  fatal  step  of 
the  Relocation  of  tlie  KtUct  of  Nantee,  the  great 
charter  of  religious  liberty,  in  1G85.  Buthehsd 
still  half  a  million  of  Protestant  subjects;  and 
tins  unjust  and  senseless  policy  deprived  the 
kingdom  of  a  great  numtx-r  of  rich  and  useful  sub- 
jects, whose  wealth  and  skill  found  a  welcome  iu 
foreign  countries.  In  the  provinces  bctwcou  tho 
Kbone  and  the  Garonne  the  I'rotestants  con- 
tinued  numerous  in  spite  of  emigration ;  and  tho 
mountains  of  the  Cevennea  afforded  them  shelter. 
There  the  CAitisAHOS  maintained  a  resistance  for 
twenty  years ;  and  in  170G  compelled  the  govora- 
mont  to  come  to  terms  with  them. 

Under  Louis  XV.  the  riguur  of  tho  persecu- 
tion was  relaxed:  and  in  1716  the  Protestants 
began  to  shew  themselves  publicly  in  Langaedoo 
and  Dauphint!.  The  court  was  as  fanatical  as 
ever;  but  public  opinion  was  now  set  strongly 
against  persecution ;  and  though  severe  edicts 
wore  issued,  they  could  no  longer  be  carried  out. 
Tho  horrible  fate  of  John  Calas  put  an  end  to  all 
active  persecution.  This  unhappy  man,  on  a 
false  accusation  of  murdering  Ida  son  for  turning 
Catholic,  was  condemned  in  1762  by  the  IVirlia- 
ment  of  Toulouse  to  be  tortured  and  then  broken 
on  tho  wheel;  and  this  sentence  was  earriod  out. 
Voltaire  brought  the  case  before  the  bar  of  public 
opiiuon  ill  his  Fssay  on  Toleration,  in  which  he 
drew  attention  to  the  defective  state  of  the  crimi- 
nal law.  The  family  of  Caloa  solicited  a  revision 
of  the  trial.  Fifty  judges  re-examined  the  evi- 
dence, and  pronounced  Calos  to  have  been  entirely 
innocent.  From  that  time  the  Protestants  were  no 
longer  molested;  they  wore  restored  tooqual  rights, 
but  still  remained  ineligible  for  public  oHices. 

The  Revolution  gave  them  back  all  their  righia, 
and  tliey  frequently  laid  out  their  concealed  trea- 
surea  in  the  purchase  of  public  domains.  Their 
equality  with  the  Catholics  wos  confirmeil  by  the 
V/xh  NapiJ^on.  At  tho  Restoration  tliey  mani- 
fested a  strong  attachment  to  the  formur  govorn- 
nicnt,  and  though  they  did  not  od"cr  any  opposi- 
tion to  tho  new  order  of  things,  yet  troubles, 
nitended  with  bloodshcil,  took  place  at  Nismes 
nnd  the  vicinity,  which  were  however  suppreeaod 
by  the  judicious  measures  of  the  goverauent. 
After  tho  Revolution  of  1830,  universal  freedom 
of  religion  was  proclaimed  by  tho  Rt;fi>nned 
Charter  of  France,  and  this  principle  hss  pre- 
vailed over  since.  The  Proteelart  Church,  in 
xvhich  are  included  both  the  Reformed  and  tho 
Lutheran,  is  nmler  the  control  of  tho  State,  from 
which  its  pastors  receive  their  salnriea. 

The  doctrines  held  by  tho  Huguenots  were  thosa 
of  Calvin  ;  their  worship  was  extremely  simple, 
preaching  being  the  principal  feature  in  it.  The 
Coniession  of  Franca  was  fiiat  presented  iu  Fceuck 
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ID  tLe  your  1559,  to  Francis  II.  at  Amboise,  "  in 
Iho  behalf  of  all  the  godly  of  tho  kiagdom  ;" 
again  iu  1561  at  PuirKiy  to  Charles  IX.;  and  at 
length  was  publisho<l  in  Ijitin  in  1566  by  tlie 
psstora  of  tho  French  ChmcheB,  with  a  preface  to 
all  other  cranijolicul  pastors.  It  nuty  be  seen  in  the 
Uarmonia  Confissionam  Jie/ormatarum  EcclMi- 
arum,  which  was  publislied  at  Geneva  in  1581 
[English  tmufil.  Lond.  1842,  llaH'fi  ed.]. 

[Davila,  Hut.  des  Ouerres  CivUes.  De  Thou, 
Hutaria  mi  Temporia.  Fuaux,  Hiai.  d«  la 
Jie/ormaiion  Fran^aiae;  Menwire  de  ConiU; 
Mem.  de  Htdli/.  Urowning,  Hi^.  of  the  Hugue- 
Hota,  1829.  Aignan,  De  CEtat  lU  ProteviaTu  en 
Prance.  Hum,  IIi»t.  of  the  Protestant  ItefuQfe*. 
Michelet,  Louis  XI V.  et  la  Jtecocation  de  VEdit 
de  Nantee.  Beiiuit,  J£iat,  de  VEdit  de  Nantea. 
HuHiitre,  SuT  lea  Causea  de  la  Revocation  de  VEdit 
de  Nuntea.     Smilea,  7%e  Hugucnuta  in  Euijlund.] 

HUSSITES.  Tho  IluMitfS  wore  a  party 
among  the  liuhemians,  who,  after  the  execution 
of  Huss,  profeascd  to  be  his  immediate  followers, 
und  received  from  their  opponents  a  name  de- 
rived fcom  his,  although  tliey  diilered  from  him 
in  many  important  points  both  of  doctrine  and 
litoal.  As  soon  as  tho  execution  of  Hasa  ivas 
known,  the  nolilen  nf  Bohemia  met  together  in 
the  chapel  of  the  iJetblehem,  and  issued  an  ad- 
dress, denoancing  the  deed  of  the  Council  of 
Constance.  In  this  Wenccalaus,  the  king,  joined, 
but  the  storm  of  public  indignation  soon  passed 
beyond  his  controL  A  large  body  of  Husmtea, 
consisting  of  more  than  30,000  men,  met  to- 
gether on  tho  White  Monntain,  afterwards  called 
Tabor,  near  Prague,  to  celebrat*  tho  Eucliarist 
in  both  kinds,  under  the  guidance  of  two  noble- 
men, Kicholns  of  lEiisfiinctz,  and  Zieka.  The 
Erst  of  these  died  ahortly  afterwards,  and  the 
latter  aseumcd  the  command  in  tho  war  that  fol- 
lowed. This  John  of  Troeznow,  sumamed  Ziska, 
was  a  nobleman  of  email  means,  who  had  won 
distiuction,  and  lost  an  eye  in  a  war  between  the 
Prussians  and  Lithuanians  in  a.d.  1410.  He 
was  aften%'ardfi  appointed  chamberlain  to  Wen- 
oeslaus,  with  whom  he  became  a  great  favourite. 
After  the  meeting  on  the  White  Mountain  he  led 
his  folluweni  to  Prague,  where  a  street  tumult 
kindled  the  tlame  of  tlio  vat  which  agitated 
Bohemia  for  many  years.  During  a  ptoceasiun 
to  tho  Church  of  St,  Stt^phen  one  of  the  Hussite 
priests  was  struck  by  a  stone  tlirown  from  the 
tteuate-bouse  ;  Zit^ka  and  his  followers  broke  into 
the  house,  and  mnrdcrcd  tho  city  judge,  and 
seven  of  the  suualoni,  by  defcneviration,  that  ia, 
throwing  them  out  of  the  winduw,  according  to 
the  old  Boht-mian  mode  of  putting  criminals  to 
death.  This  act  threw  Wenci^bus  into  a  lit  of 
passion,  of  which  ho  died  A.D.  1419. 

An  important  distinction  now  became  observ- 
able between  the  Bohemians  in  general  and  the 
HusBites,  or  followers  of  Zuika.  Tho  latter  set 
on  foot  a  system  of  iconoclosm ;  they  defaced  the 
ftltan,  aeriously  ii^arcd  tho  churches,  overthrew 
the  monumonta,  and  utterly  destroyed  a  Carthu- 
Ktan  convent  near  I'nigue.  lioheraia  at  that  time 
lihded  herself  on  her  beautiful  churches,  and  tho 
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havoc  caused  by  tho  religions  war  which  followed 
may  bo  estimated  by  the  fact  that  nhe  has  now 
only  one  of  earlier  dato  than  Uie  introduction  of 
the  Jcjmits.  During  this  civil  warfare,  a  foreign 
war  was  also  in  progress  with  tho  Kiu|>eroT  Sigi^ 
mund,  who  laid  claim  to  the  crown.  Tho  na- 
tional Bohemians  or  Calixtinea,  and  the  Taborit« 
followers  of  Ziska,  united  to  oppose  him,  but 
they  held  very  different  opinions.  The  Bohe- 
mians, though  Catholic,  were  antipapal,  and 
while;  they  c'|)posed  the  Emperor,  had  yet  no  ob- 
jection to  monarchy  in  tho  abstract,  much  lew  to 
their  own  old  constitutional  monarchy;  the  party 
of  Ziska,  on  the  other  hand,  anticipated  the  Pro- 
tostanta  of  the  following  century,  and  tho  seeds 
of  Socialism  hud  been  sown  among  them.  They 
appealcifl  to  no  authority  iu  religious  matter}  ex- 
cept the  Scriptures,  as  interprctetl  by  every  man's 
individual  judgment.  In  1420  they  published 
fourteen  articles,  of  which  tho  following  ate  tho 
moat  important : — 

I.  1^0  other  writings  of  leamod  men  are  to  bo 
received  by  the  faithful,  except  those  tliat  are 
contained  in  the  Canon.  All  the  rest  should  be 
de«troyed  as  the  work  of  Antichrist. 

II.  Every  student  in  polite  literature,  and  every 
graduato  therein,  is  vain  and  a  Gentile,  and  sios 
against  the  gospel  of  Christ. 

III.  No  decrees  of  the  Fathers,  no  ancient  rita 
or  tradition  of  men,  is  to  be  retained,  save  those 
which  Christ  and  His  apostles  have  declared  in 
the  New  Testament;  all  others  are  to  be  abolished 
m  the  tmditiuns  of  Antichrist. 

IV.  Whence  it  follows  that  the  holy  oil,  and 
the  consecration  of  the  water  in  IJaptism,  and,  in 
fact,  the  whole  ritual  of  the  Church  is  rejected. 

V.  Infants  ought  not  to  bo  baptized  with  ex- 
orcisms, and  the  use  of  sponsors  is  to  be  discon- 
tinued. 

VI.  All  tho  office  books,  vestmenta,  mon- 
strances, chalices,  &<:.,  are  to  be  destroyed. 

YII.  Aunoular  confession  is  not  to  be  ro- 
toined. 

VIII.  The  stated  feats  of  the  Clmrch,  as  Lent, 
Timber-tide,  and  the  vigils,  and  in  like  manner 
the  feabivala,  except  the  Lord's  Day,  ara  not  to 
be  ftonsiiiered  of  obligatory  observance. 

IX.  The  clergy  are  not  to  be  allowed,  as  such, 
to  hold  property. 

To  these  follow  protests  against  Elevation,  Re- 
fiurvation  of  tlie  Sacrament,  Purgatory,  Prayers 
fur  the  Dead,  the  Invocation  of  Suint^  the  en»c- 
tion  of  image*  for  any  purpose  whatever. 

Tlicy  did  not,  however,  go  to  the  fullest  length 
in  their  opposition  to  the  received  dootrinea. 
Some  of  them,  indeed,  maintained  that  the  bread 
and  wine  in  the  Euchariiit  aru  mere  signs,  but 
these  were  expelled  from  the  community.  A 
strange  sect,  the  Adamites,  Kfen  of  the  Free  Spirit, 
who  held  that,  Uke  Adam,  they  were  the  sons  of 
Cod,  and  went  so  fur  as  to  discard  the  use  of  any 
clothing,  alleging  his  example,  were  ruthlessly 
i»xt«nninat«d  by  Ziska. 

ITpou  tha  death  of  Wenccalaus,  bis  widow, 
Sophia,  assumed  tho  regency,  and  occupied  tha 
citadel  of  Prague  with  those  who  had  Gepoosed 
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tlie  causo  of  SigiRmund.  7iii1ca  faileit  to  reduce 
the  citadel,  and  nt  length  u  liuspi-iiviuu  uf  urnu 
vas  concluded,  duriu^  wbioh  an  upp«al  migtit  be 
made  to  the  Emperor.  Ziska  retired  to  Pilsen, 
which  he  fortified,  and  tlicro  proceeded  to  dt»- 
oipline  his  forces,  in  preparation  for  the  conflict 
he  flaw  was  at  hand. 

The  vommissioneis  nnt  to  Sigimnund  coald 
eiTect  no  accommodation.  The  national  excite- 
ment increased,  and  when  the  I'opo  (Martin  V.) 
published  a  crusade  against  the  Uolieinions,  and 
the  KnipcTDr  denounced  the  baji  of  the  empire 
against  theui,  tlicy  rt-toliatod  by  a  solemn  league 
nt  Pilsen,  in  wbich  they  rejected  him  as  their 
king. 

The  war  that  followed,  glorious  as  it  was  for 
tha  Bohemians,  who,  though  single-handed,  and 
ofl«n  divided  umuug  themwlvos,  more  than  held 
ibeir  own  Rgaiost  all  the  power  of  the  papacy 
aad  the  empire  combined,  exceeded  all  former 
wars  in  horror,  and  in  the  disasters  that  it 
brought  npon  all  persona  concerned  in  it.  On 
the  one  aide,  ii  was  held  that  uo  faith  should  be 
kept  with  heretics,  and  on  the  otiier  that  it  was 
a  sacred  duty  to  destroy  the  enemies  of  God's 
people.  In  Kuttenbery;,  a  German  and  Catholic 
city,  no  le-sa  than  1600  prisoncra  of  war  were 
burned,  behimded,  or  hanged  as  heretics,  and 
Ziaka  retaliated  upon  priests  and  muuks  wherever 
he  could  take  Ihem.  Uis  soldiers  wcro  for  the 
most  part  infantrj',  but  he  trained  some  of  them 
to  fight  ixom  war  chariots,  the  fiery  onset  of 
which  was  a  terror  to  the  Germans,  while,  when 
the  fight  was  over,  they  scn'ed  to  atrcuglheu  the 
fortifications  of  the  camp.  He  was  soon  forced 
by  a  movement  of  the  myal  troops  to  e\'acuate 
Pilaen,  whence  ho  betook  himself  U>  n  mountain 
in  the  district  of  Bochin,  which  his  followers 
named  Tabor,  and  frnm  it  derived  their  distinc- 
tive name  of  Taboritcs.  It  was  a  hill  uluioxt  en- 
circled by  a  river  aud  a  torrent.  On  the  ex- 
[XMed  side  he  formed  au  arfilictal  trench,  and 
within  a  triple  lino  of  furtificulioiis. 

In  the  iirat  campaign  [\.t>,  1420]  Sigisraund 
advanced  as  far  as  Prague,  and  went  through  Lhu 
ceremony  of  Ids  coronation  in  the  castle,  granting 
at  the  same  time  gfrneral  liberty  of  conscience  ; 
bat  the  constant  assaults  of  Ziska  forced  him  to 
beat  a  retreat,  which  soon  became  a  Ilight,  and 
was  followed  by  a  signal  defeat  in  the  battle  of 
Wyschebrad.  It  was  in  this  campaign  that 
y.ixktk  Inet  his  remaining  eye  by  an  arrow-shot, 
but  his  total  blindness  did  not  break  off  his 
career  of  victory.  It  was  bis  custom  to  take  his 
stand  in  the  centre  of  his  army  on  some  elevated 
position,  surrounded  by  his  oflieore;  they  repnrte<i 
to  him  the  state  of  affairs,  and  he  issued  his 
ordets  to  thura  accordingly.  In  the  next  cam- 
paign another  inTasinn  was  made;  the  Germans 
penetrated  as  far  as  Saaz,  hut  the  approach  of 
Ziska  threw  them  into  a  panic,  and  in  the  flight 
that  followed  they  suffered  terrible  sluughtor. 

JTor  did  they  fare  the  better  in  the  fi>llowing 
year,  «,d,  1422.  Sigismund  advanced  into  Moravia 
with  a  Hungarian  forcn,  but  was  ultcily  routed 
in  the  buttle  of  Deulchbrod. 
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A  ray  of  hope  was  affonled  to  the  Kmperor  by 
a  quarn:!  bi-twoen  Ziska  and  Uie  people  of  Prague, 
headed  by  the  noblea,  to  whom  his  exactions  and 
sacril^ious  exceasos  bad  given  great  diBBatisfoe- 
tion.  Ziska  fled  some  distance  to  the  mountainB, 
in  which  his  pursuora  became  entangled,  and  were 
routed  with  the  loss  of  3000  men.  He  fired 
Cuthno,  with  the  fugitives  that  were  in  it^  and 
laid  siege  to  Prague ;  but  a  reconciliation  was 
effected  by  the  friendly  intervention  of  John 
Hochozana,  afterwards  archbishop.  Sigismuml 
now  tried  to  gain  over  ZiskiL  He  offered  him 
the  government  of  Bohemia,  the  cooimand  of  the 
armieg,  and  a  yearly  tribute,  if  he  would  acknun:- 
ledge  the  Emperor  as  king  of  Bohemia.  But 
those  negotiations  were  broken  off  by  the  death 
of  Ziska  from  the  plague,  before  the  town  of 
Prebislaofl,  which  ho  was  beaieging.  After  hia 
death  his  foUowors  were  d)vidi>d.  Many  sub- 
mitted to  the  leadership  of  his  favourite  officer, 
Procopiiia,  a  priest,  sumamed  the  older  to  dift* 
tinguish  him  from  another  of  the  same  name; 
but  many  refused  to  acknowledge  any  sucoeesor 
to  their  great  captain,  and,  in  their  aorrow  for 
lua  loss,  styled  themselves  "  orphans."  These, 
however,  although  governed  in  the  main  by 
councils  of  WOT,  were  always  ready  to  march  with 
the  followers  of  Procopiua  against  their  common 
fimmies,  and  consequently  the  Taborites  con- 
tinued as  formidable  aa  ever. 

A  new  campaign  was  commenced  by  a  plun- 
dering fomy  into  Moravia  and  Silesia,  and  an- 
other cruaaide  %vas  preached  by  the  Pope  against 
those  irreclaimable  Bohemians,  who  had  bcoomo 
aa  great  an  object  of  terror  as  the  Turks  them- 
selves to  the  Empire.  Three  large  armies  invaded 
Bohemia,  compnw.Hl  of  Saxons,  Franconiane,  and 
Khinelanders — 200,000  in  alL  But  tho  mere 
rumour  of  the  enemy's  approach  served  to  put 
them  to  a  shameful  flight,  with  tho  abandonment 
of  all  their  treasures  and  munitions  of  war  in 
1427.  The  Bohemians  now  detemiined  to  re- 
taliate. They  assembled  together  at  tha  White 
Mountain,  whence  they  bixike  into  tho  enemy's 
country  on  every  side,  plundering  and  destroy- 
ing, and  their  conduct  niny  bo  estimated  by  the 
fact  that  they  loak  fur  their  rule  of  warfare  the 
invasion  of  Canaan  by  the  IsratJilos. 

Again  Sigismund  attempted  to  conoiliate  hia 
opponeuta,  and  at  least  to  rjetach  tho  national 
Bohemians  or  Caiixtine,^  from  the  Taboritoa. 
Each  party  was  invited  to  send  cnramissioners  to 
the  Council  of  Basle,  where  their  grievances 
might  be  discussed.  In  the  debate  upon  their 
demands  Procopius  distinguished  himself  by  hia 
eloquence  and  by  the  firmness  with  which  he 
mnintninod  his  views,  but  the  Council  would 
concede  nothing.  A  ror.nnnilitttion  was  after- 
wanls  effected  with  the  Calixtincs,  chiefly  by  tho 
labours  of  £neas  Sylvius,  who  obtained  the 
conce8!*ion  that  the  cup  should  be  allowed  to  the 
laity.  But  tho  requirements  of  Procopius  aud 
his  Talwritos  were  far  more  extensive,  and  they 
refused  to  bo  bound  by  llils  ammgemenL  An- 
other invnaion  of  the  country  proved  as  unsuc- 
cessful oa  the  former,  and  tho  victory  of  Taai 
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waa  tha  moat  complete  one  gained  during  the  nrar. 
Meanwhile  the  national  Buhcmtaus,  who  had 
buon  won  over  by  iEnean  Sjlviut,  determined  to 
put  &n  end  to  thu  exhausting  strife,  and  turnud 
agaiuttt  the  Taburitea.  The  nobles  and  bnrghetB 
met  ID  Diet,  and  ctiusa  Alexius  of  Wzestiof  as 
chief  of  the  state,  an  ofFico  that  was  meant  to  be 
annual,  and  a  civil  war  followed.  I'rocopiua,  the 
elder,  was  besieging  Pilseo,  when  he  heard  of  tijo 
failure  uf  his  younger  namesake  to  maintain.  Lim- 
Belf  at  Prague  agidnet  the  new  govtirnor.  Upon 
this  he  raised  the  sieso  and  matcliL-d  to  Prague. 
He  woa  mot  at  Bochmischgroil,  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  the  city,  and  after  an  olKftinato 
engagement  was  himself  slain,  whilst  his  foUow- 
ew  were  exterminated.  Tabor  itadf  aurrendered, 
and  shortly  afterwards  the  authority  of  8i;^iiimuud 
was  acknowledged  throughout  the  kingdom. 

As  a  poHtical  party  and  military  power  the 
Husaitea  bad  now  ceased  to  exist,  hut  as  a  reli- 
gious body  they  may  be  aaid  to  have  been  repre- 
sented to  later  ages  by  thd  BoubnijU)  BitETn[tE<i. 

HUTCHINSON  I ANS.  A  school  of  divines 
which  sprung  op  in  the  early  part  of  tlie  eigh- 
teenth century,  whose  leading  principle  was  tliat 
the  key  to  all  scientiiic  and  philosophical  truth 
is  to  bo  found  in  the  Holy  Scriptures. 

John  Hutchinson,  the  founder  of  this  school, 
was  a  self-odiiRatod  Yorkshireman,  bcm  at  Spenny- 
thora  in  1R74,  and  for  about  twenty  years,  be- 
tween the  age  of  twenty  and  forty,  stuwani  in 
tliehouseholdsof  Mr.  Batimret,  Lord  Scarhorotigh, 
and  the  Duke  of  Somcreot.  The  latter  obtained 
him  a  sinecure  ofiico  as  purveyor  of  the  royal 
stables,  worth  about  XtfOO  a  y^r,  and  this  ho 
retained  until  his  death  in  the  ycfir  1737.  Hut- 
chinson was  an  ingenious  mechanic,  attained 
some  knowledge  of  Hebrew,  and  had  an  empiri- 
cal actiuaintance  with  natural  science.  After  he 
obtained  his  sinecure,  ho  became  a  voluminous 
writer,  and  his  collected  works,  republished  in 
1748  and  1749,  KU  twelve  oclavo  volumea,  the 
whole  of  them  having  been  printed  during  the 
last  thirteen  years  of  his  life. 

The  philosophy  of  Hutchinson  is  chiefly  con- 
tained in  his  Mosed  Principia;  Patcer  Es/entittl 
and  Mechauical;  Glory  or  Gratniy;  and  Qlnry 
Affrhanieal,  trr  th«  Affent  of  Nature^  and  Movner 
of  their  Aijatcy  ezplaitted.  Ho  supposes  Iho  air 
to  exist  in  tht^e  conditions,  fire,  light,  and  spirit ; 
pnre  lire  forming  tlio  life  and  motion-imparting 
body  of  the  sun,  pure  light  its  Bunroumiing 
medium,  and  a  commixture  of  light  and  spirit 
constituting  the  atmosphere  in,  wliich  the  earth 
is  placed.  Beynnd  the  earth,  onward  to  the  peri- 
phery of  the  solar  aystvui,  he  imagined  the 
atmosphcni  to  become  more  and  more  dense,  and 
as  it  recedes  in  distenc«  from  the  son,  to  be  less 
and  less  capable  of  that  motion  which  the  heat  of 
Llie  sun  im[>arts  :  until  at  tbo  vei-ge  of  the  solar 
qrstem,  ho  found  the  "outer  darkness"  and 
"  blackness  of  darkness  "  of  tbo  Scriptures.  In 
his  MiMfed  Sine  Pj-tneipio,  and  tlaewhei'o,  he  sug- 
gests that  l'"iro,  Light,  and  Spirit,  the  three  prin- 
cipal agents  in  nature,  aro  three  conditions  of 
one  sul^^tance,  in  which  he  seems  to  have  hod  a 
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dim  foresight  of  the  modern  scientific  dogma  of 
the  "  eorrehition  of  forces."  But  the  philosophy 
of  Hntchineon  oscillated  dangerously  towards 
the  heretiies  of  Sahellius  and  Uie  Tritheists  when 
ho  made  these  three  conditions  of  one  snhstanoe 
explanatory  of  the  doctrine  of  the  Holy  Trinity. 
Jones  of  Nayland  expresses  this  opinion  in  tbo 
words :  "  Nature  shews  us  thuse  three  agents  in 
the  world,  on  which  all  natural  llfu  and  motion 
depend ;  and  these  three  are  used  in  the  Scrip- 
ture to  signify  to  ua  the  tbrea  supreme  powers  of 
the  Godhead  in  the  administration  of  the  spiritual 
workl"  [Jones'  Z-iA  o/  lip.  Homey  p.  29,  ed, 
18U1]. 

Some  other  characteristics  of  the  Hutchiu- 
eonian  system  are  also  stated  by  tlie  last  writer, 
who  was  one  of  Hutchinson's  greatest  admirers. 
"  Few  writers  for  natural  religion,"  he  writes, 
"  have  shown  any  regani  to  the  types  and  figures 
of  the  Scripture,  or  known  much  about  them. 
But  the  Uutchinsonians,  with  the  old  Christian 
Fathers,  and  tlie  Divines  of  the  Itcfommtion,  are 
very  attentive  to  them,  and  take  great  deliglit  in 
them.  Thoy  differ  in  their  nature  from  aJI  the 
learning  uf  the  world;  and  so  much  of  the  wis- 
dom of  revelation  is  contained  In  them,  that  no 
Christian  should  neglect  the  knowledge  of  thera. 
All  infidels  abominate  thoin.  Lord  BfiUngbroke 
calls  St.  Paul  a  cabbalist  for  arguing  from  them  ; 
but  the  Huichinsonians  are  ambitions  of  being 
such  cabbalists  as  St  Paul  was.  In  natural 
philosophy  they  have  great  regard  to  the  name  of 
Newton  as  the  most  wonderful  genius  of  his  kind. 
But  they  are  euro  his  method  of  proving  a 
vacuum  is  not  agreeable  to  nature."  Hntchinwm, 
in  fact,  spent  a  large  part  of  his  time  in  endea- 
vouring to  overthrow  the  Newtonian  theory  of 
gravitation,  denying  that  inert  matter  could  bo 
cupabte  of  active  qualities,  and  niiiintitinuig  that 
motion  was  the  result  of  an  universal  force,  exer- 
cised by  the  fluid  medium  which  he  divided  tutu 
Fire,  Light,  and  Spirit. 

Among  many  other  interpretations  which  the 
Hutchinsonians  gave  to  the  Old  Testament  Scrip- 
tures, they  believed  tho  cherubim  of  Eden,  of 
the  Tabernacle,  and  of  Ezekiel's  vision,  to  bs 
mystical  figures  uf  de(;p  signification,  especially 
ss  typifying  the  Divine  attributes  ;  and  it  was 
part  of  their  theory  that  all  heathen  idolatry 
origiuated  in  corrupt  notions  respecting  these 
myelijial  figures.  Laborious  and  interrainahla 
essays  on  the  cherubim  are  exlajit  in  the  writings 
of  Hutchinson's  disciples,  as  well  as  in  his  own  ; 
and  this  mysticism  also  occupies  a  large  place  in 
tlie  sermons  of  tho  clergy  belonging  to  the  school. 
Almost  equally  prolix  were  their  speculationji  on 
the  Names  nf  Gml,  on  the  garden  of  &len,  and 
on  tbo  symbolism  of  sacrificial  ceremonies. 
ThcfBo  speculations  are  not  without  a  ci^rtain 
value,  but  they  are  too  often  of  a  one-sided  cha> 
acter,  based  almost  entirely  on  peculiar  and  un* 
tiustworthy  notions  respecting  tho  Hebrew 
language,  and  undertaken  with  far  too  little 
knowledge  of,  or  regard  for,  tho  received  theo- 
logy of  Christendom. 
The  most  distinguished  divinea  of  the  Hutchio- 
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BoniAn  ecbcKil  Trere  Dishrtp  Home,  Jonea  of  Nsy- 
Luui,  Parkhurat  and  Komaine ;  and  most  of  tlie 
more  learned  clei^gy  among  the  early  EvangoIicAls 
belonged  to  the  school.  Many  of  the  Scotch  ICpis- 
cojial  clergy  also  adopted  Hutchinson ian  tenets ; 
and  amon>;  others,  Macfarlano,  Bishop  of  Moray 
and  Jlo«  in  ]7tJ7,  who  carried  out  HutchinscnV 
view  of  the  doctrincnftlio  Trinity  in  such  a  luauoer 
aatolay  himselfopen  tothechaTgeofSabellianiam. 
There  w^re,  indeed,  few  of  the  echool  who  did 
not  full  into  error  rt;specting  the  tt«rnal  genera- 
tion of  the  Second  Person  in  tho  UlessGd  Trinity, 
and  Xealfl  reinurks  tlmt  even  a  few  paAflagea  of 
Jones  of  Uayland  require  to  bo  received  with  all 
posiabla  charity,  whUe  some  of  Bishop  Home's 
aaacrtiona  cannot  )>e  dofen<lud  at  all  [Neale'a  Lije 
ofBuSiirp  Torrt/,  29], 

Uutchinsonianiemdied  out  during  the  first  quar- 
ter of  the  nineteenth  century.  The  later  Evan- 
gelical clergy  hail  not  the  same  taste  for  Apociilatlve 
study  that  nad  made  it  attractive  to  their  predeces- 
son,  and  were  more  engaged  in  writing  hortatory 
sermoiu  than  in  workingout  labyrinthine  problems 
respecting  the  cherubim.  HutchiuBon's  oppoei- 
tion  to  the  Newtonian  eyetem  failed,  moreover,  to 
hold  its  place  agaiuat  the  faith  of  modem  science, 
which  will  not  permit  that  nyak^m  even  to  be  called 
in  queetion.  While,  lastly,  his  pbilulogtcal  views 
regpecting  llebrewhave  been  exploded  by  the  more 
thorough  knowledge  of  the  Semitic  langnages. 

HUTITES.  A  ryligious  fraternity  fonued  in 
the  sixtflenth  centiiry  by  an  Anabaptist,  named 
John  Hat,  Huta,  or  Huttcr,  at  Maa-hem,  in 
Womvia.  A  wril-^r  in  the  time  of  tbc  Common- 
wealth describes  them  an  living  "  at  thin  day  in 
great  number  at  Marhem  iu  palaces  and  convents, 
upon  their  occidental  contributiona,  and  where 
they  get  their  livelihood  with  their  hands,  and 
apply  themselves  to  any  handicraft  whereof  they 
an  the  maatera  and  governors,  who  by  the  com- 
modities gained  by  them  increase  the  common 
stock.  They  have  at  home  with  them  their 
cooka,  their  scnlliona,  their  errand  boys,  and  their 
butlers,  who  have  a  care,  auddiajwse  of  all  things 
as  they  do  In  monasteries  and  hospitals.  Tiiey 
study  to  maintain  mutual  peace  and  concord,  being 
all  equah  Thefc,  even  to  litis  day,  are  commonly 
known  by  tho  name  of  tho  Uiitsian  Kraternity" 
[Pagitt'a  Heresioloijtf,  spp.l.  This  settlement  of 
Hut  at  Marhem  appears  likely  to  have  been  the 
original  from  whicli  tho  Hornnbut  settlement  of 
the  Moravians  under  Count  ZindondorfT,  iu  tlie 
eightcenth  centnry,  was  copie^l.     [Mobaviapb.] 

llYDROPAIi.^STAT^  Water-offerers:  that 
is,  those  who  offered  water  instead  of  wine  in  the 
Holy  Enchariat  This  heretical  practice  was  not 
confined  to  one  sect,  but  was  coracion  to  soveml. 
Gieseler  says  lo  "  many"  parties,  but  ho  does  not 
enumerate  the  partiea.  CIpmeut  of  AI<ixandria, 
giving  a  mystical  interpretation  of  the  "  bread 
and  wat«r"  of  Prov.  ix.  17,  and  using  the  addi- 
tional verses  which  are  found  in  the  Scptuagint, 
aaya  that  the  Scripture  manifestly  applies  the 
terms  "bread  and  wat4.'r''  to  those  heresies  which 
use  bread  and  water  in  the  Eucharist,  not  accord- 
ing to  the  rule  of  the  Church.  "  For  there  arc 
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some  who  celebrate  the  Enoharist  with  water 
only "  [Clem.  Alox.  Strom.  I.  six.].  St  Chry- 
so^tom  speaks  of  tho  evil  heresy  of  thoso  who 
useil  water  only  in  the  mysterip.s.  He  cites  our 
Lord's  words,  '*  I  will  not  henceforth  drink,"  &c. 
[.Matt.  xxvi.  25],  and  urges  that,  to  pluck  up  this 
Iierosy  by  tho  rcwts,  tho  cup  of  our  Lord's  ordi- 
nary reeurrection-tabls  was  a  cup  of  wine  [Chry- 
sost.  Hfim.  in  Matt.  Ixxxii.  Field's  ed.  it  p.  462-3]. 
SU  Cyprian's  Epistle  to  Ca^ciZius  is  on  this  prac- 
tice ;  on  tho  prucLicc,  huwover,  not  as  proceeding 
from  an  lieretical  principle,  but  from  a  desire  to 
avoid  notice  in  time  of  persecution.  Cyprian  shews 
that  wine  is  necessary  for  the  le^dtimato  consecra- 
tion of  the  eacritlco  ;  and  expressing  his  hope  that 
the  omission  may  have  been  panlonablo  in  the  caso  i 
he  is  dealing  with,  as  arising  from  ignorance  or  mis- ' 
apprehension,  he  warns  Ciecilius  of  the  guilt  that 
will  be  incurred  by  continuing  the  practice  after 
admonition  [Cypr.  Kp.  liiii.     Dior,  of  THiori,, 

CoNCOUIT&TiORj. 

Leaving  this  cose,  and  confining  ourselves  to 
the  practice  as  proceeding  from  heresy,  it  will  be 
seen  at  once  that  the  practice  indicates  heresy 
regarding  our  Lord's  Person,  and  tho  sacrifice  <rf 
His  dooth.  If  tho  Holy  Eucharist  wero  instituted 
merely  on  the  principle  of  a  mevwria  t^chnka, 
merely  a  reminder  to  us,  it  would  be  otherwise. 
But  when  the  Body  broken  and  Blood  shod  are 
to  he  re-presented  to  God,  and  are  to  be  our  ne> 
ccssory  spiritual  food  and  au«t«nance,  the  Myt- 
teries  must  needs  correspond  to  the  Passion,  and 
the  outward  signs  to  the  thijig  signified.  A 
departure  from  the  sign  shows  a  previous  de- 
parture from  the  faith.  Whence  Irenseus  writes 
of  the  Ebionitos,  *'  They  are  vaiu,  not  receiving 
by  faith  into  their  soul  the  union  of  God  and 
man.  .  .  .  Therefore  do  these  men  reject  the 
commixture  of  the  heavenly  wine,  and  wish  it  to 
be  water  of  the  world  only,  not  receiving  God  so 
OS  to  have  union  with  Him"  [Iron.  Hter.  v.  1]. 

The  followers  of  Talian,  again,  used  the  same 
custom  ;  the  asceticism  of  the  Kkoratitfb  spring- 
ing from  the  belief  that  matter  is  the  source  of  evU. 
Hcnco  they  eadeavoured  by  excessive  rigonr  to 
mortify  the  flesh.  Consistently,  they  denied  tho 
reality  of  Clirist's  Body.  From  this  came  Uietrre- 
j<!Ctinn  of  the  element  of  wine.  As  Uocelas,  they 
held  that  Christ  did  not  die,  and  const-qui-nlly  that 
we  are  not  redeemed  by  His  blood.  And  if  thera 
bo  no  real  hloodsheddirg,  why  should  wine,  the 
symbol  of  blood,  be  used  t  The  unreal,  sliadowy 
blood,  cannot  have  a  real,  substantial  symbol. 

The  practice  of  the  Hytiroparastat^B  incidentally 
draws  out  the  opinions  of  some  of  the  Fathers 
respecting  the  mixture  of  water  with  wine  (an 
almost  universal  custom  of  the  Church)  in  the 
Eucharist.  Irenaius  and  Cyprian  tako  tho  same 
view  respecting  it,  Irenaens  stating  it*  symbolism 
as  it  looks  to  the  Divine  Kature  of  Christ  Him* 
self,  Cyprian  as  it  looks  to  those  who  are  mada 
members  of  Christ.  In  the  former  view,  the 
union  of  God  and  man  is  typified  in  the  com- 
mixture, the  two  natures  of  Christ  being  set  forth  : 
in  the  latter,  from  the  foundation  of  the  general 
principle   that    in    Scripture   water    symbolijX'^ 
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peopl'efl,  II116  water  of  tho  mixed  cap  is  talcen  to 
h^prcsont  the  fnilhful  who  are  joined  unto  Clirist. 
'l"he  two  views  coiU&scr.  "  Wlniii,  Ihcrcfore,  the 
mingled  cup  and  the  manufiictureii  l)read  receive 
the  Word  of  God,  and  the  Eucharist  Incomes  tSie 
Body  of  Christ,  from  which  tho  Buhstance  of  our 
lesh  is  increafed  and  mipjwrted,  how  can  it  bo 
'iffirmod  that  the  fleeh  is  incapable  of  receiving 
the  gift  of  God,  which  ie  life  eternal,  which  flenh 
is  noorifiheiL  from  tho  Bodj  and  Bloud  of  the 
Lord,  and  ia  a  member  of  Himt  Even  as  tho 
blessed  Paul  declares,  *  We  are  memhHra  of  His 
Body,  of  His  Flesh,  and  of  Ilia  Bones'"  [Iren.  v.  2]. 
Cyprian,  although  his  primary  object  was  to  shew 
the  necessity  of  the  wine  in  the  mixed  cnp,  epeaks 
very  atronj^ly  on  the  neceuity  of  the  elemeut  of 
water.  "  Water  cannot  be  offered  alone,  as  neither 
can  tho  wine  be  offered  alone  :  for  if  the  wine  be 
olTered  by  iUielf.  the  blood  of  Chriat  begins  to  bo 
withont  us ;  and  if  the  water  he  alone,  tho  people 
begin  to  be  without  Christ"  XEp.  ad  CvecH.  p.  154, 
FeU]. 

The  Canons  Tektinc  to  this  subject  are;   [I.] 
St.    Basil,    Canon  t   Ia.d.   370],  in  which   the 
HydroparastaUe  are  named  afwr  the  Encmtitc*, 
as  if  their  custom  had  not  been  adopted  by  all 
the  Encratites.     The  chief  point  named  in  the 
ConoD  is  the  alteration  of  tho  fona  of  baptism 
by  tho  Encratitea.      [II.]  Tite  thiixi  Council  of 
Braga,    Canon  L    [jlo.    675],    which  condemns 
siuidry   errors  in.  the   celebration  of  the   Holy 
Kachariflt,  and  quotes  St.  Cyprian,  as  given  above. 
[III.]  The  Quinisextine  Council,  Canon  xxxii. 
[4.D.  692],  which  condemns  both  the  Ilydropara- 
itatsB  and  the  Annenians,  who  oflerod  wine  alone. 
This  Cauon  quotes  Si.  Chrysostom  {m  rftfermd  to 
above),  and,  secondly,  produces  the  authorities  of 
tho  Liturj^cs  of  SS.  Basil  and  James,  and  the  for- 
tieth Cnnnn  of  the  Council  of  Carthnge  [a.d.  408]. 
HYDKOTUEIT^      A  sect   of  heretics  are 
mentioned  by  several  of  tho  early  hereaiologibts 
aa  holding  the  opinion  that  all  created  things  hud 
emanated  by  a  |)rocuss  of  spontaneous  evolution 
from  the  clement  of  water,  which  they  alleged  to 
bo  00-etemaI  with  God.     Nothing  is  known  of 
their  history,  or  of  the  locality  to  which   this 
here^  belonged.     Probably  it  was  nothing  more 
than  the  speculation  of  some  early  materiaJists 
^■RHOGBNiANs],    ncvcr    formulated    into    tho 
dogma  of  a  sect     The  name  is  found  only  in  PniB- 
doslinatus,  but  Dau»us  assigns  that  of  "  Ai|ii»;i" 
to  them  in  his  edition  of  St.  Augneline.     [Hiilaat. 
Hoer.  xcvi.  Aug.  Hwr.  Ixxv.  Pra;<ieit.  Httr.  Ixxv.] 
UY.MEN^US.     One  of  the  two  heretics  men- 
tioned by  St.  Paul,  as  Iiaving  "  erred  concerning 
the  truth,  saying  that  the  resurrection  is  past 
already,"  and  who  had  not  only  been  guilty  of 
holding  such  errors  themselves,  but  had  spread 
iheir  &lse  doctrine  among   others,   and    "over- 
thrown tho  faitli  of  some  "  [2  Tim.  ii.  18].     He 
was  probably  the  same  person  who  is  elsewhere 
named  with  Alexander  aa  having  put  away  a 
good  conscience,  and  made  shipwreck  concerning 
thefaith  [I  Tim.  i.  19].    The  heresy  of  HymenKUS 
Rnd  Alexander  was  of  so  serious  a  description, 
that  St.  Paul  had  passed  on  them  tho  extreme 
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sentence  of  exrommnnication.  which  he  expressM 
in  the  words,  "  Whom  I  have  delivered  unto 
Satiin,  that  they  may  leom  not  to  blaspheme" 
[1  Tim.  i.  20],  The  Apostle  also  characteriies 
the  heresy  o(  Hymenaius  and  J'hiletus  as  '*  pro- 
fane and  vain  babblings,"  of  which  he  prediota 
that  "  they  will  increase  to  more  ungodliness," 
and  that  their  doctrine  '*  will  eat  as  doth  a  can- 
cer" or  gangrene  [2  Tim.  ii.  16-18].  From  these 
few  indications,  it  would  seem  that  the  heresy  of 
Hymcmcus  was  an  early  form  of  that  which  after- 
warda  became  known  by  the  name  of  Valentinus, 
the  dogma  that  "  the  resurrection  is  past  already" 
being  one  which  TertuUian  specially  attributes 
to  the  Valentinians  [TortuJl.  I)a  Prifscr.  Hatret. 
xxxiii],  and  tho  "profane  and  vain  babblings" 
being  singularly  clmracU^risUc  of  the  Gnostic 
theories,  which  did  indeed  eat  into  the  Eastern 
Churches  like  a  deadly  cancer. 

The  Gnostics  in  general  interpreted  the  resur- 
rection allegoricaUy,  maintaining  that  to  "  rise 
again. "  was  to  receive  the  yvwt.%  or  secret 
knowledge  of  God,  which  they  possessed  and 
Imuded  ou  to  tho  initiated.  Hence  "the  leeur- 
rection "  was  "passed  already"  when  a  man 
received  this  knowledge.  Such,  proliably,  was 
the  heresy  of  Hymensnfl  and  Philetus.  The 
wide  extent  to  which  such  a  heresy  reached  in 
the  very  first  age  of  tho  Church  is  shewn  by  St. 
Paul's  words  to  the  Corinthians,  "  How  say  somo 
among  you,  that  there  ie  no  rosurrocUon  of  the 
deadi"  [1  Cor.  xv.  12] ;  and  by  those  of  Poly- 
carp  to  the  Philippians,  "  Whosoever  perverts 
the  oracles  of  the  Lord  to  his  own  lusts,  and  says 
that  there  is  neither  resurrection  nor  judgment,  he 
is  the  Jirsi-bom  of  Satan"  [Polyc.  ad  Pbilipp.  viL]. 
The  immoral  tendency  of  a  heresy  which  virtually 
repudiates  the  expectation  of  a  future  life  ia  obvi- 
ou8 ;  and  when  St.  Paul  says  that  Uymensiis  and 
Alexander  had  put  away  a  good  eon»cicnco,  he  in- 
dicates that  tliis  tendency  was  Bln^ady  manifested. 

HYPOTHETICAL  UNIVEKSALISTS. 

[AmYBALI>I8T8.] 

HYPSISTARIANS.  A  sect  of  heretics  which 
existed  in  Cappadocia  in  the  I'ourth  century,  the 
leading  principle  of  whose  belief  was  the  recog* 
nition  of  God  only  as  "  the  Moet  Hiyh  "  ['Y^«r- 
To;].  They  rejected  sacrifices  and  circumcision, 
but  obeerved  tho  Jewish  Sabbath  and  Jewish 
distinctions  of  clean  and  unclean  food.  They  also 
held  the  Jewish  objection  to  pictures  and  images, 
but  used  fire  and  lights  as  representative  symbols 
of  the  Deity,  apparently  using  them  in  the  same 
manner  in  which  they  were  uiscd  by  tho  Magians. 

These  heretics  are  only  notice«l  under  the 
name  of  -CyfrurTapioi  by  St  G regory  of  Kysea  [adv. 
Kunom.  ii.]  and  St.  Gregory  of  Kazianzum  \Orat. 
xviit  5],  but  thoy  apj^uar  to  bo  the  Cappadocian 
representatives  of  n  widely-fipre.ad  eclectic  heresy 
in  which  an  attempt  was  made  to  combine  such 
portions  of  Judaism,  Mngianism,  find  Christianity 
na  were  not' utterly  irreconcilable.  They  seem 
to  be  closely  allied  to  the  EcpeftjiiTES  or  Ma»- 
salian  Syrians  and  Phoenicians  [Epiphan.  Hair. 
lxviii.1,  who  professed  to  be  neither  heatheoB  nor 
Christiana,  yet  originated  in  heathenism. 


ICOXOCT.ASTS.  The  name  of  a  party  in  tho 
Church  which  maintained  a  long  controversy 
oa  the  subject  of  the  deTotional  use  of  picturca 
and  statues,  a.  cDntToverfy  that  raged  with  great 
violence  in  the  £a«t  for  mora  than  a  century,  i.e. 
from  the  tenth  year  of  tlia  reign  of  I>eo  IIF. 
[a.d.  1726]  to  the  Be<rond  year  of  the  itgencj  of 
iho  EtDpreas  Theodora  [a.d.  8i3]. 

To  nnderstind  ita  bearings  wa  must  rocollect 
that  a  great  (rhange  had  swfljit  over  the  wholo 
Christian  Church  on  the  question  of  the  use  of  ex- 
ternal aids  to  devotion.  Kot  only  had  an  elaborate 
ritual  arisen,  but  the  arte  of  painting  and  sculp- 
ture hod  been  pressed  into  the  aervice  of  the 
sanctuary,  and  by  tho  eighth  century  almost 
every  church  posseBeed  its  pictures  or  imagss  or 
relics,  in  which  soma  special  virtue  was  believed 
to  Twide,  and  which  were  the  objects  of  attach- 
ment and  veneration  to  the  whole  congregation. 
Some  indeed  enjoyed  a  far  widor  reputation.  At 
Kdessa  there  was  a  famous  stjitue  made  after  a 
likeness  of  our  Saviour,  wliich  Christ  Himself 
bad  sent  to  King  Abgarus  [Euseb.  EmI.  Hint.  i. 
13,  iL  1],  and  which  was  said  to  have  eavtKl  that 
city  from  the  amis  of  thu  rersian  niouariih,  Cbos- 
roes  Miahirvan  [x.n.  611].  Thifi  miraculous 
image  was  often  appealed  to  during  tho  contro- 
versy; by  Gregory  11.  in  an  epistlo  to  Loo  tho 
Isaurian  [Isaur.  Concil.  torn.  viii.  656];  by  John 
of  Damascus  [Opera,  tom.  L  p.  281,  edit  Lequien], 
and  by  the  second  Nicene  Council  [Act  v.  p. 
10301.  At  Rome  thoro  was  the  famous  "  veronica" 
handkerchief.  In  Diospolis  in  Phrygia  there 
was  a  church  on  one  of  whose,  marble  pillars  tho 
face  of  the  Blessed  Virgin  had  been  sTipematur- 
ally  outlined.  Ail  this  was  a  great  c:oulrast  to 
the  belief  and  habits  of  tho  first  cf^nturies  of 
the  Christian  era.  Chun:he8  then  possessed 
neither  imagee  nor  pictures.  On  the  contrary 
there  was  an  actual  dislike  of  both,  which  is  quits 
accounted  for  by  the  opposition  raised  by  the 
oarly  Chriittians  to  the  idolatry  tliat  surrounded 
them. 

There  are  however  frequent  protests  made  by 
early  writers  which  seem  to  betoken  a  change  of 
sentiment  on  this  subject.  Tertullian-  [a-D. 
160-240]  insisted  that  God  forbade  the  malcing 
equally  with  the  worship  of  an  imago  [TertuU.  dv 
Idolatria,  c.  3].  In  another  tract  he  appears  In 
disapprove  of  a  Christian  purauing  tho  trade  of 
either  a  painter  or  a  statuary  [Tertull.  eoittr.  Hirr- 
moff.  c  3].  Origon  [a.o.  18.'i-2.^5]  said  that  the 
UM  of  images  was  of  the  Ophites  [Orig.  contr. 
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C^s.  Til.  41  The  thirty-sixth  csnon  of  thft 
Council  of  Jllibcris  [c.  a.d.  305]  forbids  picttmt 
in  churches,  "  lest  that  which  is  worshipped  and 
adnred  be  painted  on  the  walls;"  an  enactment 
ovideutly  levelled  against  a  recent  and  growing 
practice,  Eusebius  of  Cicsarca,  writing  to  Con- 
Btantia,  nater  of  Constantine  the  Great,  says  that 
no  one  ongbt  to  attempt  to  represent  the  per- 
sonages of  Scripture,  that  the  glory  of  the  Saviour 
catinut  bo  roprescutcd,  and  thai  the  true  image 
of  the  saints  is  a  holy  life  [ilardu.  Concil.  iv, 
405].  St.  Augustine  [a.d.  354-430]  wi'oto :  "  Do 
not  frillow  the  crowds  of  ignorant  |>ersi>ns,  who 
even  under  tlie  shelter  of  the  true  religion  itself 
become  so  superstitions  or  surrender  themselves 
so  far  to  their  lustful  imaginations  (libidinibus) 
that  they  forgot  what  they  havo  promised  to  God. 
T  know  that  many  are  adorers  of  sepulchrefl  and 
pictures,"  &c  [Aug.  de  Afar.  Eccl.  Cath.  xxxiv.]. 

Epiphanius,  Bishop  of  Constantia  in  Cyprus 
[a.d.  394],  tore  with  his  own  hands  a  curtain  in  a 
church  of  Palestine,  declaring  that  tlie  jKiinting 
of  a  figuna  of  the  Saviour  or  of  a  saint  upon  it  was 
contrary  to  Scripture  [Hieroa  Ep.  li.  9J.  About 
two  hundred  years  later  Serenus,  Biehop  of 
^^a^Apilles,  removed  or  demolinheil  the  pictures  in 
the  churches  of  that  town,  because  of  the  misuse 
the  common  people  made  of  them.  This  involved 
him  in  a  correspondence  with  Gregory  the  Great, 
whose  verdict  on  his  conduct  ran  thus :  "  We 
altogether  commend  you  for  having  forbidden  the 
worship  of  images,  but  we  blame  you  for  having 
broken  them"  [Greg.  Ep.  ix.  91],  This  moderate 
judgment  found  much  favour  in  the  Western 
Church,  and  Charkmaguo  closes  the  four  Caro- 
hue  Books  with  an  allusion  to  it,  although  the 
ardent  Roman  apologist  Baronius  [a.d.  1S38-1607] 
has  endeavoured  to  evacuate  it  of  its  real  mean- 
ing, by  interpreting  Gregory's  pnihibition  as 
against  the  worship  of  the  material  coluurs  used 
in  making  tho  image  or  picture. 

The  above  quoted  passages  amount  to  an  occa- 
sional [trotest  against  what  at  tl>e  same  time  they 
prove  the  existence  of,  a  giadual  reaction  against 
the  primitive  simplicity  of  worship,  and  a  wide- 
spreading  sentiment  in  favour  of  the  use  of 
images;  a  sentiment  which  became  firmly  estab- 
lished by  the  close  of  the  sixth  century,  and  had 
run  into  such  extremes  by  the  commencement  of 
tho  eighth  century  that  many  writ*r9  have  con- 
sidered them  to  justify  as  well  as  explain  the 
iconoclastic  mania.  People  knelt  before  imoge^ 
burned  incense  and  lighted  candles  before  tlwm. 
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Some  of  the  cIbi^'  scraped  off  the  point  from 
tbem,  tind  mtiiitliiiK  it  with  tho  ouaharistic  ole- 
luentfl,  adiDinistered  the  mixture  to  the  com- 
municanta  [Mich,  ap.  Baron.  824,  16].  Xlio 
rich  uficd  to  send  their  bread  to  the  church,  to 
h&Te  it  held  up  to  an  ininge  before  eating  it. 
Some  people  even  employed  ii]iaj{(.>3  oe  spoiieors 
for  their  children,  a  course  defended  by  Theodore, 
nephew  of  the  Abbot  Plato,  when  iDtroduced  by 
the  Patriarch  Nicephorus  to  at^^c  vith  Loo  the 
Armt>nia]i  [a.d.  814]. 

But  in  the  earlier  part  of  the  eighth  century  a 
rcacttou  sprung'  up  in  the  East  of  Europe.  A 
parly  of  "  imof^e-breAkera"  arose,  which  woa  even 
more  fanatioJ  and  extreme  in  ita  opposition  to 
images,  and  in  the  means  employed  to  abolish 
thcra.  The  riao  of  the  "  leonoclaalic  Controversy" 
which  followed  is  by  aomo  writers  thrown  as  far 
hack  as  a.d.  712.  In  that  year  the  ICmperor 
PhilippicuB  Bardanea  ordered  the  removal  of  a 
picture  of  the  eixth  Geneial  Council  from  the 
Church  of  St.  Sophia  in  Constantinople,  and 
f>ent  an  orcler  of  a  eicnilar  character  to  Komc 
Pope  CoDstantine  made  a  vigorous  protest ;  and 
caused  the  Emperor  to  be  condemned  as  an  apos- 
tate for  what  looks  like  a  repudiation  of  the 
council  rather  than  of  the  picture,  and  he  uko 
followed  up  this  proteet  by  directing  that  pictures 
(jf  the  six  General  Councils  should  be  suspended 
in  the  porch  of  Sl^  Peter's.  But  Leo  IIL  "the 
Isanrinn,"  who  came  to  the  throne  a.d.  717,  was 
undoubtedly  an  iconoclastic  emperor.  At  the  lime 
of  his  oh'vation  from  the  army  to  the  imperial 
dignity,  tlie  Mahometans  were  pressing  hartl  on 
Ihe  Byzantine  empire,  and  the  first  eight  or  leu 
years  of  his  reign  were  occupied  in  defending 
his  kingdom  and  his  capital  itself  against  the 
Saracen  foe  under  Moslemiih.  During  this  time 
Oiera  were  no  symptoms  of  his  future  hostility 
to  imugcs;  it  was  only  as  oxtcmal  troubles  dia- 
appeared  that  his  secret  antipathy  began  to  mani- 
fest itself.  As  a  first  st^p  he  wanted  the  Pojie 
to  consent  to  a  Gen')ral  Council  being  summoned 
to  consider  tho  whole  quostinn ;  hut  Gregory 
(lemurretl  to  the  proposal.  Ho  then  desired  that 
tha  images  and  puinlings  on  tho  walls  of  the 
cbnrchea  should  lie  raised  higher  so  ft«  to  be  out 
of  the  reach  of  the  embraces  and  kisses  of  the 
devout  multitude.  Then  discovering  that  his 
object  was  by  no  moans  attained,  ho  isaned  an 
edict  forbidding  tho  womhip  of  all  statuea,  paint- 
ings, or  mos,iica.  The  chronology  of  this  period 
is  obscure,  but  the  dale  of  the  hist  step  is  geno- 
rally  placed  at  a.d.  724-726.  There  is  much 
ohacniitj  also  attending  tho  investigation  of  the 
CAU8M  which  led  both  Leo  and  his  auccesson 
into  this  line  of  action.  Thn  edicte  and  letters 
which  might  have  thrown  light  on  tho  reasons 
assigned  are  not  extant,  hut  conjtMrture  would 
certainly  suggest  that  in  the  case  of  tho  once 
hnmhie  Isaurian,  it  must  have  been  a  barbarian 
dislike  of  tlic  fine  arts,  rather  than  the  champion- 
ship of  a  more  epirituul  religion,  which  actuated 
him  in  the  course  that  he  pursued.  Others 
have  supjrased  it  to  be  the  action  of  a  general 
who  found  men  relying  for  safety  on  their  tutelar 
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im.ige8  instead  of  their  own  military  exertions,  nt 
part  of  tho  scheme  of  an  ambiuous  momirch 
wishing  to  esUblish  an  eccle-fliaptical  as  well  as  a 
civil  autocracy.  Legend  also  has  attempted  to 
supply  tho  motive.  A  thick  smoke  was  said  to 
have  been  seen  tising  from  the  sea  l>elween  tlie 
islands  of  Thera  and  Terasin,  and  this  was  inter- 
prett'd  to  Leo  as  a  token  of  the  displeasnro  of 
Heaven  against  tho  peimiHsion  of  imago- worship. 
It  was  rumoured  that  Leo,  whilci  still  an  obacura 
youth  on  his  native  hills,  had  been  met  by  two 
Jews,  who  promised  him  the  sovereignty  on  a 
condition  which  thoy  afterwards  culled  on  him 
to  fitltil ;  that  condition  being  the  oxtirjiation  of 
image- worn  hip  throughout  his  dominions.  An- 
other report  said  that  lie  was  under  the  innueuoe 
of  a  certain  Bezcr,  formerly  in  the  servico  of  the 
Caliph,  and  an  apostate  from  tlio  Christiiui  faith. 
Hut  whether  tho  emperor  aoted  proprio  ttuitu  or  at 
the  suggestion  of  otliers,  it  is  certain  that  this  tirst 
edict  was  shortly  followed  by  a  second  of  a  far  mora 
sweeping  and  severe  charact«r,  ordering  a  general 
destruction  of  images  thmughout  the  Western 
esmpire.  Its  precise  date  is  unknown,  but  it  must 
l>e  placed  before  the  deatli  of  Gregory  II.  in  a.u. 
731 ,  as  tliat  Pontiff  was  among  its  most  strenuous 
opponents.  Ho  words  can  exaggerate  the  dismay 
which  it  occasioned,  or  tho  tumult  and  agitation 
which  followed  its  promulgation ;  unlike  the 
decision  of  some  aWruse  question  in  a  court  of 
law,  or  the  authoritative  solution  of  some  meta- 
physical subtlety  which  would  only  agitate  the 
narrow  intellectual  circle  capable  of  understand- 
ing its  bearings,  this  was  a  question  atfecting  the 
religious  life  oi'  niuHiUidus.  Every  church  ha<l 
its  picture  or  its  image,  before  which  rich  and 
poor  had  been  accustomed  to  offer  their  devo- 
tions; almost  every  household  haii  it«  represen- 
tation of  some  patron  saints,  which  they  had 
been  wout  to  regard  with  feelings  of  tlie  utmost 
affection.  It  has  been  suggested  that  the  cfieci 
would  ha  similar  if  an  order  were  issued  to  des- 
troy the  images  of  the  Blcaswl  Virgin  which  deck 
the  thoroughfares  of  a  modem  li<.inian  Catholic 
town ;  but  even  this  would  not  effect  such  a 
total  revulsion  of  both  domestic  and  public  feel- 
ing as  the  first  iconoclastic  edict  of  I..eo  the  Isau- 
rian. It  was  the  signal  for  sedition  at  home 
.ind  revolt  abroad.  In  Constantinople  the  sol- 
diers who  were  charged  with  the  execution  of  the 
order  wore  insulU'd  and  nialtrcatud.  Thu  niau 
who  dared  to  plant  his  ladder  1%'ninst  tho  pnhice 
gate,  and  to  demolish  the  time-honourwl  image 
of  Christ  with  wliich  it  was  ttdonied,  was  hurled 
to  the  ground  and  killed  by  the  indignant 
mob.  Abroad  an  insurrection  was  organized  in 
tho  Cycladea,  under  a  leader  named  Stejihanus. 
In  Greece  the  usurper  Coemas  was  proclaimed 
by  tho  rebels.  In  Italy  the  provinces  subject  to 
Uio  Greek  empire  throw  off  their  allegiance.  At 
an  appe.ll  from  Gregory  II.,  liavenna,  whose  ex- 
arch  lost  hia  life,  Venice,  the  cities  of  the  exarch- 
ate, and  Pentflpolis,  declared  against  Leo,  and 
refused  tho  usual  tribute,  and  what  causetl  more 
Dnxiety,  tho  fleet  despatched  against  them  to  the 
Adriatic  Sea  was  repulsed  off  Bavenna. 
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But  Leo  was  not  without  his  supportore.  The 
army  was  devoted  tu  him,  and  there  was  a  small 
swlion  of  the  eceleaiastical  body  which  declined 
to  opi>o»o  hint,  of  which  Theoiloaius,  nietropoli- 
tan  of  Eiihesua,  Constontine,  Uisliop  of  ^'acolia 
in  I'hrygia,  John,  Uishop  of  Hyniiado,  Thomas. 
Bishop  of  Claudiopolis  in  Paphlagonia,  aro  men- 
tioned as,  leaders.  But  it  had  fur  utoru  foruiid- 
nble  oppon(>nLB,  both  iu  ponition  and  ability. 
Firat  of  all  there  waji  Cermanun,  the  Patriarch  of 
Coiutwitinople,  wlio  had  rf-aclmd  the  vencrablo 
age  of  ninety-six,  and  whom,  wlien  nnable  to  win 
him  over,  Leo  did  not  hesitate  to  depose,  and  to 
rapenede  by  his  own  secretaiy  Anastaeins.  llicn 
then  was  the  famous  controversialist,  John  of 
DaraascDs,  who  delivered  throe  orations  advocat- 
ing the  proper  use  of  images,  which  from  their 
learning  and  eloquence  have  won  for  Ihuir  author 
the  title  of  Dociur  of  Christian  art,  J'ope  Gre- 
gory n.  [a-d.  715-731]  likewise  wrote  in  favour 
of  images.  He  is  the  author  of  two  extant  letters 
to  Leo,  in  which  he  uphruids  ln'm  with  fickleness 
nnd  impiety,  refuses  the  request  for  a  General 
Council,  delies  him  to  atttiupt  to  carry  his  edicta 
into  exeentioQ,  and  finally  predicts  the  most  dis- 
oBtHrasconReqncnces  if  he  does  no.  lli«Rticceftsor, 
Gregory  111.,  pursued  the  same  policy,  and  Bum- 
mouiiig  a  synod  of  ninety-three  bishops  at  lionie, 
I'penly  pronounced  sentence  of  condemnation  on 
ioonoclasm  and  ite  imperial  author. 

The  Emperor  Loo  was  succeeded,  a.d.  "-ll,  hy 
his  son  Constantino  Copronymua.  During  the 
tint  year  of  bis  rei^,  while  he  was  absent  on  an 
expedition  n^ini^t  the  Saracena,  the  hoites  of  the 
inmge-worshipjjers  revived,  and  a  report  being 
spread  of  the  Euiporor's  death,  they  attempted  to 
place  ArtavnwluB,  his  brother-in-law,  and  a 
favourer  of  ima^icti,  ou  the  tliroiie  in  his  stead. 
This  re«olulion  was  supported  by  tlie  Patriarch, 
wbo^  liaving  been  an  iconoclast  uuder  Leo, 
chained  aides  under  Artavasdua,  and  veered 
roand  once  more  to  his  original  party  under 
Constastine. 

Ten  years  of  comparative  quiet  followed  the 
suppression  of  this  rtihellion,  lasting  until  Con- 
stauiino  summoned  the  bishops  to  meet  at  the 
t^pital  in  a  council  known  as  the  third  Council 
of  Constantinople  [a.d.  754],  and  which  also 
aspired  to  the  jirander  title  (one  never  acknow- 
ledged in  the  West)  of  the  savonth  (Ecumenical 
CouuciL  It  consisted  of  three  Imndred  and 
forty-eight  bishops,  who  unaniinoiiiAly  condemned 
imoge-woTBhip.  Unfortunately  the  Acta  of  the 
Council  have  perished,  but  from  tho  passages 
which  are  quoted  for  conditmiiation  by  the  Fa- 
Ibon  assemhled  at  Nice  [a.d.  787]  we  korii  tlint 
it  onlercd  tho  dcstniction  of  all  images  and 
paintings  both  public  and  private;  persons 
fonnd  with  images  in  their  poweiwion,  if  ecclcai- 
astics,  were  to  be  degraded,  if  laymen,  excoiii- 
manicated;  to  make  an  imi^e  of  Christ  was  said 
to  involve  cither  Nestorianism  in  separating  the 
persons  of  Christ,  or  Kutychianism  in  confound- 
ing the  two  substances;  and  the  chief  championa 
of  image-worship,  the  Patriarch  Germauus,  John 
of  Damascus,  and  George  of  Cy]irae,  were  ana- 
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Uiematizctl  by  nama  The  grwit  flaw  in  tho 
constitution  of  this  Council  was  tliat  nono  of 
the  patriarchalea  were  representod  in  it.  The 
Bishop  of  Rome  was  not  pn.«ent  either  in  per- 
son or  by  deputy.  Tho  i^eo  of  Constantinople 
was  vacant,  Anafittifius  having  died  just  liefore 
Ibe  hrst  sitting,  and  his  successor,  an  iconoclastic 
monk  named  Constantine,  Bishop  of  K^lajum, 
not  being  nominated  till  its  close,  lest  it  should 
be  said  that  its  deliberations  had  been  preuided 
liver  by  a  nominee  of  the  Emperor,  Tlie  oUier 
three  patriarchs,  those  of  Antioch,  Alexandria, 
and  Jerusalem,  were  under  Mahometan  do- 
minion, and  could  not  have  obtained  leave  to  be 
present.  In  their  absence  the  council  was  pre- 
sided over  by  Theodosius,  Bishop  of  Kpheaus  and 
exarch  of  Asia,  and  rostillus,  Bishop  of  Vvs^ 
and  Metropolitan  of  Pampbylia. 

The  attempt  to  earry  out  the  decisions  of  the 
Council  was  met  by  universal  opiKwitlon  on  the 
jiart  of  the  monks,  and  then  followed  a  general 
persecotion  of  tho  monks  by  the  Emperor,  who 
attempted  to  cxtenninate  the  whule  order.  Among 
the  most  famous  victims  were  a  certain  Aiulrew, 
who  for  having  ventured  con tnmel ions ly  to  re- 
monstratowith  the  Emperor,  was  publicly  scourged 
luid  afterwards  stnuigled ;  another  zealous  monk 
named  Stephen  was  thrown  into  prison  and  there 
assassinatad.  The  patriarch  himself  having  in* 
eurrod  the  euspicious  of  tho  Emperor'e  party,  was 
deposed,  insulted,  acotiTged,  led  round  tho  city 
on  an  ass,  and  having  been  compelled  to  assent 
to  the  consecmlion  of  Is'icftas,  a  Sclavonian 
eunuch  in  his  place,  fmally  beheaded.  These 
crupUies,  of  which  the  above  instances  are  only 
samples,  were  cffectiml  for  the  time.  Iconoclasm 
was  triumphant  for  the  rest  of  Uie  reign  of  Con- 
Htautine  Copronyimis,  who  died  during  an  ex- 
pedition against  the  Bulgarians  [a.d.  7701.  He 
was  succeeded  hy  his  sou  and  heir  Leo  IV.,  sut^ 
named  the  Chaiar,  a  man  of  feeble  health  and 
mild  disposition,  who  continued  his  father's  op- 
position to  the  monkish  party,  but  in  a  much  loss 
aevcro  form.  Thia  wns  jwrtly  owing  to  the 
influence  of  his  wfe  Irene,  a  lady  epi-ung  from 
an  Athenian  family  well  known  for  their  attach- 
ment to  image- worship,  and  who  fiigures  very 
prominently  during  the  next  twenty  years  of  the 
coutroveray.  Emboldened  by  a  knowledge  of 
Irene's  fiympathy  and  Leo's  miUlneas  of  charac- 
ter some  officers  ventured  stealthily  to  introduce 
images  into  the  palace  itaetf.  They  were  do- 
tectod  and  eeverely  punished,  and  for  the  ri'st  of 
liitj  short  reign  of  four  years  and  a  half  Leo's 
persecuting  character  was  more  slrongly  de- 
veloped. 

Constantine  VI.,  who  succcodod  his  father  on 
the  throne  [a.d.  7S0],  was  a  boy  only  ten  years 
of  age,  and  his  mother  Irene  acted  as  regent 
during  his  minority.  Her  opposition  to  tho 
iconoclastic  policy  of  the  last  three  Emperors 
began  now  more  plainly  to  manifeRt  itself.  Aa 
a  first  step  permission  was  publicly  gra:ited  to 
every  one  to  employ  images  in  domcalic  acts  of 
worfibip.  Then  Paul,  a  Cypriot  by  birth,  who 
had  been  elevated  by  Leo  IV.  from  the  otfice  of 
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nailer  to  that  of  patriantJi,  was  induced,  pio- 
bftblj  by  Irecu'fi  ttoliritAtianfl,  tct  n^tire  from  hU 
dignity  intu  a  mouaatery.  This  left  the  Empress 
&ee  to  elect  a  successor  who  would  carry  out  her 
TieTs.  She  setecteil  a  layman,  Taraatns,  one  of 
her  privy  comisellars,  who  was  known  to  "bo 
favounihl'e  to  tmagi>e;  and  his  appointment  was 
followed  hy  tho  eainmoning  of  a  general  council 
to  he  held  at  CousUntiuople.  To  this  course 
Pope  ITaiirian  gara  hie  consent,  allowing  him- 
self to  be  represented  by  two  legates,  Peter,  chief 
presbyter  of  SU  Peter'a,  and  another  Potor,  abbot 
of  St.  Sabfig.  The  Eastern  patriarchs  were  also 
indirectly  represented  by  two  monks,  John,  the 
late  syncclhie  of  tho  patriarch  of  Antioch,  and 
Thomas,  who  had  been  Abbot  of  St  Araoniua  in 
Egypt,  and  becamct  afterwanis  Archbishop  of 
ThoBulonica.  The  Council  held  its  first  session 
at  CuiiHtaiitinople,  but  in  consequenca  of  the  dis- 
turbances ratae<i  by  Uio  troops,  who  were  still 
devotedly  attached  to  tho  memory  of  Lfio  III. 
and  Constantino  Cupronymns,  no  business  could 
be  tmnsoiited,  and  the  session  was  adjourned. 
Tt  met  again  [a.d.  787]  at  tho  quieter  town  of 
^'ice.  Uere  between  three  hundred  aud  thirty 
and  three  hundred  and  eighty-seven  prelutt'S 
asflembled  and  proclaimed  tho  legahty  of  image- 
worship  with  as  much  vehemence  and  unanimity 
as  tho  Council  of  Constantinople  [a.d.  1'^K\  had 
condsmnetl  it.  They  were  at  the  earoe  time  care- 
ful to  distinguish  between  the  reverence  (Tifii;- 
Ti»t^  sr/joo-KUKTcis)  due  to  images  and  the  worehip 
{'hi.TpAi'a)  to  bo  paid  to  God  alone.  It  has  also 
boon  aswrttd  that  they  referred  to  pictures  only, 
a  limitation  to  which  the  Greek  Church  adheres 
to  this  day.  Much  exception  has  been  taken  to 
tho  arguments  ompluyed  and  the  apocryphal 
miracles  quoted  in  defence  of  images  on  this 
occjisiiin,  but  over  and  beyond  this  reason  the 
i-jiglish  Church  lins  refused  to  recognise  the 
daim  of  this  Siocond  Council  of  Nice  to  the  titlo 
of  SeTenth  Gcuc-nU.  Cuuncil  on  these  grounds : 
[I]  Uecause  no  subsequent  recognition  of  its 
(eoQQieuicily  has  been  given  by  tho  nnirersal 
Church ;  [2]  because  the  Kastem  Church  was 
only  infunnally  represented  so  far  as  concerned 
the  patdarclis  of  Alexandria,  Antioch,  and  Jeru- 
salem; [3]  because  the  representation  of  the 
Wcetorn  Church  was  more  nominal  still,  and 
noithor  Gaul  nor  Gei-many  acquiesced  in  ita  de- 
cisions. This  is  proved  by  tho  Caroline  Bonks, 
which,  composwl  by  Alcnin  and  the  French 
bishops,  but  published  in  the  name  of  Charle- 
magne [A.n.  7881,  reject  tliis  second  Council  of 
Kiom  equally  with  the  third  of  Constantinople ; 
and  also  by  the  Council  of  Frankfort  [a.d.  794], 
whose  second  canon  is  to  the  same  effect. 

Constanline  VI.  came  of  age  A.n.  701,  and  the 
remaining  six  ycais  were  occupied  in  a  despemto 
struggle  between  him  and  bis  mother  for  the 
reina  of  government.  At  last  Irene  gained  the 
upper  hand,  aitd  after  blinding  her  son,  a  deed 
of  cruelty  which  Cardinal  Baronius  and  other 
Roman  advocates  have  vainly  attempted  to  palliate 
[Baron,  Aimal.  mh.  ami.  796],  she  eiyoycd  livo 
years  of  solo  rule  [a.d.  797-802],  until,  in  the 
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latter  year,  she  was  dethroned  and  banished  to  the 
island  of  Lesbos,  where  she  died  in  tho  year  fol- 
lowing. Her  secretary,  Nicephonis,  who  had 
headed  the  rebellion,  then  ascended  the  throne. 
During  his  reign  [a.d,  802-811]  and  lliat  of  hin 
successor's,  Stanracius,  who  only  reigned  a  few 
months,  and  of  Michael  I.,  sumamed  Rhangabea 
[a-d.  811-813],  tho  controversy  was  allowed  to 
slumber.  But  when  in  the  latter  year  Michael, 
feeling  his  own  incapacity  for  the  sovereignty, 
retired  into  a  monastery  in  favour  of  Leo  V,, 
sumamed  the  Armenian  [a.d.  813-82UJ,  it  broke 
ont  again.  This  £mperor,  nicknamed  the  Chame- 
leon, from  his  vacillating  policy  at  his  consecra- 
tion, when  he  declined  to  make  any  personal 
declaration  of  faith,  seems  to  have  aUowed  several 
synods  to  bo  held;  the  first  under  Nicephorus 
[a.d.  8  M],  which  pronounced  in  favour  of  images; 
the  second  [a.d.  815],  which  consented  to  the 
deposition  of  that  patriarch  as  a  herotic,  in  con- 
sequence of  which  he  was  banished  and  lingered 
fourteen  years  in  a  monastery  ;  the  third  [a.d. 
816],  under  the  presidency  of  Thoodotua  Cassi- 
teras,  a  layman  of  noble  birth  but  of  iconoclastic 
Jamily,  beiug  a  coUater^  descendant  of  Constan- 
tino Copronymus,  and  whom  Leo  had  raised  to 
the  vacant  throne;  this  synod  openly  annulled 
the  decisions  of  the  second  Kicone  Council  [a.d. 
7871  and  ro-afTirmed  those  of  tho  third  Council 
of  Constantinople  [a.d.  754].  It  was  accom- 
panied by  an  imperial  edict  forbidding  image- 
worship,  to  which  the  Euiporor  is  said  to  have 
been  nrged  by  tho  prophecies  of  some  obecnro 
monk,  who  foretold  a  glorious  reign  if  ho  would 
tread  in  the  steps  of  his  famous  predecessor  Leo 
the  Isaurian.  John  theOrammarian  and  Antony, 
Bishop  of  Sylieum  in  Pumphylia,  were  among 
the  few  men  of  eminence  who  supported  this 
policy,  which  was  unrelentingly  opposed  by  the 
monks,  especially  by  Thoodore  the  Sludite,  who, 
like  many  others,  endured  scourging  and  im- 
prisonment rather  than  acknowledge  Cassiteras  or 
consent  to  give  up  the  use  of  images.  In  a.d.  820 
Leo  V.  was  assassinated  by  conspirators  in  tho 
midst  of  the  sacred  rite-s  early  on  Christmas 
uioniing,  and  one  of  Lis  generals  named  Michael 
was  taken  from  prison  and  chains  for  elevation 
to  the  imperial  thn>ne.  Michael  IL,  surnamed 
the  iStauimcrer,  bciug  an  ignorant  man,  and 
generally  indifferent  to  all  ecclesiastical  quea- 
lions,  toJeruttid  both  {tartiea  with  a  contemptuous 
inipartiality.  Anti.^ny  of  Syl.-eum,  the  Iconoclast, 
was  raised  to  the  patriarchate  a.d.  821,  but  tlio 
biuiLshed  monks  were  at  tho  same  time  allowed 
to  return,  not  excepting  Theodore  the  Stndite, 
who  however  was  found  intractable,  and  being 
again  banished  died  in  exile  [a.d.  821)1. 

In  A.D.  839  Michael  was  eucceeded  by  Theo- 
philiis,  his  eon  by  his  first  wife  Thecla,  and  tho 
most  bitter  and  cruel  of  all  the  iconoclast  em- 
perors. Ho  hml  been  the  pupil  of  John  the 
Grammarian,  whom  he  raised  to  the  patriarchate 
on  the  death  of  Antony  in  a.d.  832,  and  who 
probably  presided  at  t}io  local  synod  which  in 
that  year  repeated  the  condemnation  of  image- 
worship.    Thereupon  Theophilus  announced  his 
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detennuutioii  no  longer  to  copy  his  prodeoeason^ 
iiiUilfercttce,  but  to  root  out  the  whole  race  of 
monks  from  thn  face  of  the  eartli.  The  cnioltiea 
of  preccdiug  raiguH  were  repeated  in  an  exiy^Kur- 
ated  form.  Ouo  entire  confraternity,  the  Abra- 
bamitee,  are  iwid  to  have  eulTureJ  murlynlotn  on 
an  island  in  the  Knxine  Sea.  Otheni  wcro 
scoutgeil  and  imprisoned,  A  celebrated  painter 
Lazarua  had  his  hands  burnt  with  hot-iron  platea 
to  prevent  his  pureuing  his  hatud  art.  Two 
brothfra,  Thbupluiiii-s  the  singer  and  Theodore 
the  illuminator,  were  bniudud  in  the  face  with 
some  iambics  which  had  boeit  composed  by  the 
Kmperor,  who  in  consequence  of  these  and  simi- 
lar crueltiea  has  been  called  by  bis  opponent* 
a  aocond  BelsbaxEar,  but  haa  been  described  by 
bis  apolopists  aa  "  a  moat  virtuous  prince,  equal 
to  the  greatest  emperors,  a  most  rigid  cxacter  of 
justice,  and  the  Bevare  pnniaher  of  all  impiety, 
a  Tifdida  mtJior  pafre"  [S|)auheim,  Hist.  /71W.7. 
p.  684].  But  the  failure  of  these  violent  efforts 
to  extirpate  the  popular  alTectinn  for  images 
might  be  traced  to  his  own  roof.  H»a  wife  Theo- 
dora and  her  mother  Theoctista,  had  always 
cherished  a  fondnttm  for  thorn,  and  though  the 
secret  was  discovered  by  the  impertinent  curtosity 
of  a  dwarf  and  revealed  to  the  husband,  ho  would 
not  resrirt  to  harah  measures  against  bis  nearest 
relations.  He  died  in  A.D.  842,  and  the  history 
of  A.D.  780  repealed  it«clf.  There  was  aiioLher 
minor,  Michael  III.,  afterwards  known  a*  "The 
DninliBnl,"  eutnisted  to  the  guardianship  of  two 
image-worshipping  uncl«s,  filaiiuel  and  Theoc- 
tiatua,  and  another  empress  mother  left  as  regent, 
whoM  sentimentti  corresponded  to  thoae  of  Irene. 
At  first  indeed  Theodora  was  restrained  by  affee- 
tinu  for  her  Iat«  husband  and  unwillingneai  to 
compromise  his  memory,  but  when  these  scruples 
had  been  overcome  alio  ghidly  gave  vent  to  her 
own  prepossesaions.  The  monks  were  nxralled 
from  banisbiuent;  a.  synod  was  auniujonwl  wliicU 
restored  tho  Nicene  decrees.  John  the  Gram- 
marian, who  had  been  made  patriarch  by  Theo- 
phitu«,  being  found  unwilling  to  rectiiit  his 
iconoclasm,  was  dofiofied,  and  Methoitius,  a  monk 
and  oonfieasor  in  the  late  reign,  substituted  in  hia 
pUue. 

On  the  19th  of  February,  the  first  Sunday  in 
I-<ent  [a.d.  842],  a  solemn  perambulation  of  St 
t!>ophta4ook  place,  headed  by  the  awhliishopand 
clcfRyi  Ihe  Empress  and  her  infant  son,  and  that 
<lay  has  ever  since  been  observed  by  tho  Kastem 
Church  as  the  Feast  of  Orthodoxy,  or  thanks- 
giviug  for  the  final  overthrow  of  that  iconocluetic 
heresy  which  fnr  more  than  a  ocntory  had  dis- 
tnrb^  the  peace  of  the  Church. 

There  is  little  to  recnrd  of  that  party  aft^r  this 
date  beyond  the  fact,  aiipported  by  two  later 
allusions  to  it^  that  it  dwindled  gradually  away. 
When  tho  patriarch  Photius  appealed  to  Pope 
Sicobts  against  his  rival  Ignatius  [a.v.  860],  the 
application  was  nominaUy  made  for  aid  to  ex- 
tinguish a  remnant  of  the  iconoclastic  party. 
Kine  years  later,  at  t)ie  eighth  General  Council 
at  Constantinople  [a.d.  869],  Theodore,  aumamed 
Kpidufn,  ^icetu,  an  ecclesiastic,  and  two  lay- 
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men,  Theophancs  a  jurist,  and  Theophilua,  were 
accused  of  iconoclasm.  The  throe  latter,  over- 
awe>l  by  the  nnanimity  of  the  Cotinoil,  oonfeasod 
their  error;  the  first  named,  along  with  all  who 
then  did  or  should  hoiooflor  share  his  opinions^ 
were  pronounced  to  be  under  an  anathema. 

Papal  share  in  the  leonoclastie  c-ontraven^. 
Ttie  Honian  Church  was  largely  and  not  always 
indirectly  affected  by  the  controversy  that  raged 
at  Constantinople.  Its  members,  Uke  those  of 
the  Greek  Church,  were  devotedly  attached  to 
images  and  pictores,  and  used  them  habitually 
OS  aids  to  devotion  and  as  decorations  of  their 
churehes.  Pope  John  VH.  [a.d.  705-708]  dedi- 
cated a  chapel  in  St.  Peter's  to  the  Blessed  Virgin, 
whose  walls  were  inlaid  with  representations  of 
the  sainta  of  former  days;  and  his  successors, 
still  in  theory  subjects  of  the  Eastern  empire, 
were  only  the  represRuta lives  of  the  popular 
fueling  in  the  various  steps  by  which  tliey  re- 
sented tho  impious  decrees  of  tho  Byzantine 
emperors.  It  may  he  useful  to  subjoin  a  sum- 
mary of  tho  different  occasions  on  which  colli- 
sions occurred,  although  most  of  Ibom  have  been 
alhided  to  in  the  foregoing  columns. 

In  A.D,  712,  when  I'bilippions  liardanessentan 
onler  to  Kome  for  the  removal  of  a  picture  of  the 
sixth  General  Council,  Pojki  Constantine  not 
only  declined  to  o}»y  it  but  had  several  additional 
pictures  suspended,  and  in  a  synod  summoned  at 
the  ifame  time  caused  the  Emperor  to  be  con- 
demned as  an  apostate.  His  successor  Gregory 
II.  [a,d.  715-731]  was  the  author  of  two  letters 
of  remonstrance  to  Leo  the  Isaurian,  which  have 
been  preserved,  without  date,  in  the  Acts  of  the 
JJicene  Council  [Isaur.  Cone.  viii.  651-C74].  In 
them  he  declares  Leo  unworthy  of  the  name  of 
a  Chrislinn;  to  which  Thcophanea  and  other 
hyzantine  historians  add  that  it  was  at  his  sug- 
gestion that  the  Italian  jmn'incea  refused  to  pay 
the  usual  tribute,  though  tlieycontiunod  nominally 
under  the  Eastern  rule  tUl  tho  coronation  of 
Charlemagne  [a.d.  800),  bnt  for  whoso  succour 
and  that  of  hia  father  Pepin  they  must  havft 
become  the  subjects  of  tho  Lombards  under  their 
successive  monarchs^  Liutpraud,  Astotphus,  and 
Desiderins.  Pope  Gregory  III.  [a.d.  731-741],  a 
Syrian  by  birth,  pursued  the  same  {>t>licy.  In 
the  second  year  of  his  pontificate  ninety-three 
bishops  met  at  fiomo  and  condemned  iconoclasm 
and  all  its  abettors,  a  step  for  which  Leo  took 
revenge  by  confiacating  Sicily,  Calabria,  and 
other  parts  of  his  dominions,  and  transferring 
Greece  ai:d  Illyricum  from  tho  Roman  to  the 
liyzantine  patriarchate.  His  successor  Zacharina 
was  the  first  pope  who  did  not  obtain  the  imperial 
sanction  to  his  election  through  the  exarch  of 
Kavenna.  From  the  Iconuolast  Council  of  Con- 
stAotineple  [a.d.  754]  Stephen  IL  held  entirely 
aloof;  but  when  twenty-one  years  later  it  was 
proposed  by  Tarosius  to  summon  a  council  for 
tho  purpose  of  restoring  image-worship,  Pope 
Adrian  not  only  oxprcaeod  his  approbation  bnt 
consented  to  be  represented  at  Nice  [a.d.  787] 
by  two  legates.  In  his  answer  to  the  Eastern 
patriareh  be  fortifies  tho  orthodox  party  by  re- 
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peatiDg  liow,  wbcn  on  one  occasioD  St.  Tnul  And 
St  Peter  appt>ared  to  Coimtantine  the  Great  iu  a 
dtesm,  the  latter  recugnistxl  liiG  beiiveuly  visi- 
tors by  their  rosciuMauce  to  pictures  of  them  in 
tlie  po«(H'irai(m  of  Pope  Sylvester.  Later  on 
Pucat  [a.u.  817]  refused  to  mlmit  the  envoys  of 
Leo  tbo  Armenian,  but  sent  his  own  legates  to 
the  Emperor  to  intercede  for  image-worahip,  and 
built  a  monaattry  for  tbo  reception  of  (jreek 
refugees, and  ossignw!  a  churcli  for  tbe  porfonnance 
of  the  liturgy  in  their  own  language.  In  u  simi- 
lar way  bo  dismissed  tlic  legates  of  Mic^had  the 
Stammerer,  who  arrived  [a.h.  824]  with  coetly 
presents  for  St.  Peter's,  to  justify  Ibut  Emperor's 
attitude  by  quoting  tbe  extremes  to  which  imago- 
worship  somelimes  ventured.  Ha  also  cen- 
sured a  work  uguiust  tlio  use  of  imogea  in  divine 
worsliip  which  appeared  abtiul  this  time  from  the 
pen  of  ClaudiuB,  iSishop  of  Turin.  Ouce  after- 
wards [a-D.  8G0]  PhotiuB  thouglit  that  the  siiwst 
way  to  securo  papal  sympathy  for  his  side  would 
be  by  n.-preseuting  to  jv'icolas  thut  his  appeal 
against  bis  rival  Ignatius  wiis  really  an  appeal 
for  aid  in  suppressing  the  Oien  dormant,  if  not 
quite  extinct,  spirit  of  iconoclasui. 

Wtittcnx  afairti  in  tiic  Icmindustic  eontrovertrj. 
The  Western  Church,  hy  which  wo  mean  tho 
Cburcbca  of  Germany,  Gaul,  and  England,  pur- 
sued a  middle  couree  between  Iwth  the  extreme 
parties  in  this  controverey.  Just  as  tbo  Eastern 
Cliristians  seem  to  have  cherished  imag(.>a  for  the 
sake  of  contrast  with  tho  Mahometans,  so  the 
Franks  were  restrained  from  any  ultra  reverence 
for  images,  to  oppose  tbe  idolatry  of  the  uncon- 
Terted  Germans.  Still  it  was  impossihle  that 
the  atmosphere  of  Western  Christendom  shoidd 
remain  entirely  unaffected  by  the  storm  which 
nged  at  Constantinople,  and  the  question  is  said 
to  have  been  discussc-d  at  a  mixed  asecnibly  held 
at  Gcntilly,  under  Pepin  [a.d.  767],  in  conse- 
quence of  an  embassy  from  Constontine  Coprony- 
wns  to  thiit  king.  The  result  is  uncertain.  Paul 
L  expressed  bis  satisfaction  with  it,  probably  out 
of  gnititnde  to  Ptpin  for  bis  refuaal  U)  restore  to 
tbe  (ireck  Emperor  the  territory  which  had  been 
seixed  from  the  Lombards  and  given  to  the 
Koman  See.  In  a.d.  790,  Charlemagne,  iiiilu- 
enced  possibly  by  irritation  witli  Irene  for 
breaking  off  the  match  between  her  son  snd  the 
Princess  Itothrud,  issued  four  books  on  the  sub- 
ject of  images,  known  ns  the  Uaroltm  liook*.^ 
Tliey  were  probably  only  in  part  tbe  Emiteror's 
own  cumpoeition,  and  mainly  the  work  of  the 
Euglisli  Alcuiu  and  other  ecclesiastics.  In  them 
tlie  indejiendent  and  medium  view  of  the  Wes- 
tern Church  is  dearly  mapped  out.  The  Coun- 
cil of  Constantinople  [a.d.  754]  is  condemned 
fur  its  destruction  of  images,  and  the  Council  of 
Nice  [a.d.  787]  for  allowing  their  worsliip,  its 
edicts  licing  combated  and  all  its  views  exs- 
mined  at  great  length,  and  its  claim  to  cccumeni- 
city  denied.  Pour  years  later  the  Couticil  of 
Frankfort  was  summoneil  by  fharlt-m-igne  [a.d. 
71)4].     It  was  ntt4;nded  by  three  hundred  bishopo, 

•  They  •!*  slill  extant,  and  were  printed  l>r  Heumsan 
atHBdi'vcr  A.  p.  1731. 
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who  were  unanimous  in  allowing  the  use  of 
iuiagca  while  forbidding  their  worahip;  the  con- 
clueioua  of  tho  Council  of  Nice  were  openly  re- 
jected [cujon  ii.],  the  Caroline  Books  confirmed, 
and  Pope  Adrian's  answer  to  them  [a.d.  793] 
condemned.  It  should  bo  added  that  their  lo- 
jeclion  of  the  decrees  of  tbn  second  Kicene  Coun- 
cil was  based  upoa  a  mistake.  The  pau;^e 
inoet  objected  to  was,  "  that  thnso  should  bo  ana- 
thematized who  sliould  not  bestow  service  or 
adoration  on  tho  images  ol  the  saints  even  as  on 
the  Divine  Trinity" — a  resohition  which  could 
not  possibly  have  been  passed  by  a  council  which 
carefully  distlnguislied  butweeu  the  leverence 
dne  to  images  and  tho  worship  to  he  reaerved 
fur  God  alone 

Charlemagne  was  sucoeeded  [a.i>.  814]  by 
Louis  the  Meek.  When  the  Emperor  Michael 
despatched  an  embassy  to  hiixi  [a.U.  624]  for  the 
pui-poee  of  renewing  bonds  of  confedemlion,  and 
with  the  view  of  winning  him  openly  over  to 
iconoclastic  principles,  Louis  assembled  a  council 
at  Paris  [a.d.  825],  which  refuse.!  to  depart  in 
auy  way  from  tbe  resolutions  of  tbe  preceding 
council  at  Frankfort,  and  repeated  its  censure  of 
the  Council  of  Xicc,  and  its  condemnation  of  the 
papal  views,  as  expressed  in  Adri.in's  answer  to 
the  Caroline  Books.  Michael  was  apparently  too 
indifferent,  and  the  Pope  too  much  indebted  to 
the  Western  Emperor,  to  make  any  further  re- 
monstnince,  and  the  Franks  became  shortly  aAer- 
wards  engaged  in  domestic  tronbles,  which  pre- 
vented their  taking  further  active  interest  in  the 
controversy. 

Two  tmcts,  strnngly  tinged  with  iconoclasm, 
were  written  about  this  time  by  Western  aolhora. 
The  first  by  Agobard,  Aichbishop  of  Lyons  [died 
A.D.  840] ;  the  second,  and  the  more  violent,  by 
Claudius,  a  pupil  of  Felix  of  Urgel,  raised  by 
Louis  to  the  see  of  Turin  [a.d.  814].  The  latter 
work  was  censured  not  only  by  Pope  Pascal,  hut 
by  the  general  voice  of  the  West,  as  represented 
by  the  Abbot  Theo<iemir;  Dungal,  a  Scot; 
Jonas,  of  Orleans  ;  and  Walafrid  Stnibo. 

The  iconoclastic  movement  was  never  a  popu- 
lar one.  Throughout  its  conrso  the  monks,  who 
wuro  a  very  numerous  body,  and  the  great  ma- 
jority of  the  population,  eajrecinliy  of  tbo  poorer 
classes,  were  devotedly  attached  to  tbe  use  of 
images.  Iconoclasm  omanatod  from  tho  Em- 
perors only,  and  wafi  tlie  attempt  of  desjiots  to 
force  Uieir -views  on  their  subjects.  No  religious 
mnvement  has  ever  been  successful  under  these 
conditions;  and,  thereforo,  in  spite  of  the  spir- 
itual tendency  of  which  iia  aJuiircrs  regard  it  ns 
a  manifestation,  it  uUinmUdy  failed. 

Nor  was  the  movement  grounded  on  any  prin- 
ciple of  abstract  thenlngy.  The  questions  which 
had  hithi-rto  agitatvd  the  Church  bad  been  mainly 
alistract  and  metaphysical  in  their  character. 
Kestorianism,  Eutychianism,  and  other  previous 
hen-sles,  referred  to  notional  di.stinctionp,  and  dis- 
turbed tho  small  and  IntellRctnat  circles  rather 
than  the  mass  of  men.  Iconoclasm,  allliough 
the  philosopher  might  detect  in  it  a  pliase  of 
the  contest  between  spiriiualism  and  matenal- 
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wm,  was  in  the  cyoa  of  Iho  many  merely  an  \in- 
ppjvokeil  attack  on  tlieir  sensible,  outwanl,  anti 
tamiliuT  aids  to  devolion,  and  wuuU  thercfom 
ucciipy  tliuir  thou^htd,  and  create  a  re«ontment 
unparuUflod  in  the  history  of  previotu  religious 
controverait.<a. 

It  vns  also  an  inhoteDt  element  of  weakness  in 
iooDocIadm,   tluit   it   was   no^Uve   rather    than 
p{;«ttiTe ;  it  pulled  down  without  bt-iug  ablu  to 
build   up ;  it  destroyed  the  popular  object*  of 
venoration  and  accesaoriea  of  worship,  bnt  Imd 
iiothin;;  wherewith  to  supply  the  miuds  of  thoiic 
vorahippers  whos«  walla  it  hjul  demiiied  of  their 
pieturea  and  statues.     Unliku  the  Ktifurmation  it 
did  nut  attempt  to  concentrate  men's  miads  on 
OTerpowering  conviction,  such  as  poreonal 
FtUummatiun  or  jutiUficatiou  hy  faith,  and  uuliku 
the  Kefonnation  it  failed. 
The  view  in  which  the  advocates  of  tconoclasm 
ive  always  delighted  to  regard  it,  is  as  a  pro- 
it  against  a  transformed  paganism.     It  was  tho 
riew  of  the  Emperor  Theophilus  and  his  tutor, 
Fohn  the  Grammarian   [Neftmier,  Church   Hist. 
111.  368].     It  is  endorsed  by  the  Deist  historian. 
Inrho  says,  *'  By  a  slow  though  inevitable  progrcs- 
ttoa  the  honours  of  Die  original  were  transferred 
the  copy.     The  devout  Christian  prayed  before 
Image  of  a  saint,  and  tho  pagan  rites  of  genu- 
uon,  luminaries,  and  iucenso  again  stole  into 
llhfl  CathoUe  Chnrch"  [(ilibbon's  Horn.  Emp.  cliap. 
bzlix.1.     Again,  "  So  long  as  the  anciunt  mythu- 
Liogy  had  any  separate  establishment  in  the  empire, 
Ithespiritaal  worship  which  our  religion  demands, 
and  BO  essentially  iinplioa,  as  only  fitting  for  it, 
was  presented  in  its  purity  by  means  of  the  salu- 
tary contrast ;  but  as  soon  as  the  Church  became 
[^eomplnt^ly  triumphant  and   exclusive,  and  the 
parallel  of  pagan  idnUtry  totally  removed,  then 
Ihe  old  const! tulionul  appetite  revived  in  oil  its 
force,  and  after  a  short  bnt  famous  struggle  with 
tho  iconoclasta,  an  imagisworship  was  established 
and  consecrated  by  bulls  and  cuiioiu,  which,  in 
vhataver  light   it  is   regardeti,    ciiftered   in   no 
.respects  but  the  names  of  its  objects  from  that 
(irhich  had  existed  for  su  many  years  as  tho  chief 
characteristic   of  the  religion  and  faith  of  the 
Gentiles"  [H.   Nelson  Coleridge].      It  will  be 
obsBTved  that  tho  last  quotation  ignores  entirely 
'the  distinction  laid  down  carefully  by  the  second 
[Uicene  Council  bctw<,'en  wpoo-KutT^o-tv  and  Xarptia. 
K  distinction  which  had  never  been  insisted  on 
[  jn  paganism. 

I'ha  defenders  of  image-worship  during  tho 
[time  of  the  controversy,  and  its  apologists  in 
later  days,  have  always  identified  tho  opposition 
to  it  with  the  iconoclastic  religion  of  Ma- 
homet, which  was  making  anch  rapid  progress  at 
the  expense  of  Christianity  iluring  the  seventh 
and  eighth  centuries.  There  is  much,  in  favour 
of  this  view.  It  explains  the  intense  opposition 
raised  by  the  monks  of  the  West.  It  is  suggested 
-"by  the  resemblance  of  the  edicts  of  such  Emperors 
as  Leo  and  Constantino  to  those  of  the  Maliome- 
tan  princes,  aa  when  tho  Caliph  Yezid,  tho 
ninth  of  the  race  of  ttm  Ommiade?,  caused  all  tho 
ages  in  Syria  to  be  destroyed  [*.d.  719].  It  is 
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also  supportwl  by  Iho  fact  of  the  friondship  wliich 
existed  betwtsen  Theophilus,  tlie  cnifillest  of  all 
the  iconoclastic  emperors,  and  the  Caliph  of  Bog- 
dad,  to  whom  he  sent  a  magniHuont  embassy 
under  the  charge  of  John  the  Gnimmarlan. 
Others  have  regarded  it  as  a  retrogression  k>> 
wanls  Judaism,  or,  urith  John  of  Damasoua,  aa 
a  result  of  the  Manicha^an  theory  of  the  essential 
evil  of  matter. 

The  coDJseqnences  of  the  iconoclast  movement 
were  very  diautrous. 

[l.J  Such  eminent  soldiers  as  Leo  the  Isautiaa 
and  Constantine  spent  their  lives  amid  the  tur- 
moil of  civil  diKturliances,  instead  of  being  able  to 
devoto  all  their  energies,  and  to  concentrato  the 
Empire's  forces,  against  the  inroads  of  Mahomet- 
auisui. 

[2.]  Iconoclasm  was  never  acceptable  iu  Italy, 
whose  inhabitants  opposed  it  consistently,  and 
from  tho  very  first ;  and  the  schism  between  tho 
Eaatam  and  Western  Churchaa,  which  commenced 
by  the  refiuial  of  the  Italian  provinces  to  pay 
tribute  [a.d.  729],  continued  to  grow  in  intensity 
until  it  was  completed  territorially  by  tho  con> 
imtiun  of  Charlemagne  [a.d.  800],  ecclesiastically 
by  the  excnuunuiiictitii.in  uf  Eosliini  Christendom 
[a.d.  105:1]  by  I^  IX. 

[3.]  While  tlie  power  of  the  Patriarchs  of 
Constantinople  sensibly  waned,  from  the  charocter 
of  some  of  those  whom  successive  emperors  raised 
to  that  dignity,  and  fnmt  the  ignomuiious  treat- 
ment which  they  repeatedly  received  at  their 
hands,  the  iulluence  of  the  popes  continued 
steadily  to  increase,  not  only  from  the  high  cliar- 
arter  of  such  men  as  Gregory  II.  and  III.,  hut 
from  the  uusliokcn  iideltty  with  which  both  they 
and  their  successors  supported  the  orthodox,  and 
in  Italy  the  universally  popular,  cause. 

[Tlds  subject  has  boon  l«'ated  from  the  Catho- 
lic point  of  view  by  Rironius,  Anjiaiea  Kedu, ; 
^atalis  Alexander,  Hist.  Eccles.  sov.  viii.  ix.; 
Maimbourg,  Hist,  ilea  Icotioclastet  •  aud  from  tho 
Protestant  side  by  Fred.  Spanheim,  Hi^t.  Imaff.; 
James  Basnage,  Hisf.  da  Etjlisea  Re/onn.  ii 
See  also  Schiiieser's  Hi*t.  of  tfis  leonoel.  JCmp.; 
Schroek'a  Kirchengexchichie,  vols.  xx.  xxtii.  j 
Wolch's  Hi»f.  (ler  Ketzer.  x.  xi.,  and  Neale's 
Hiit.  East  Ch.] 

IDEALISTS.  [DcacABTEEi.  Maleqiukooe. 
Spinoza.     Kiirr.] 

IKONOBORTZr.  A  narao  signifying  tho 
same  as  *'  Iconoclasta,"  and  used  as  a  deiiignation 
of  the  Kussian  sect  of  Dissenters  more  generally 
known  as  DocnoBORTZi. 

ILLUMINATL    [Uestchasts.] 

ILLUMINATI.  A  Spanish  sect,  known  by 
the  voniacular  namo  of  "  Alombmdos,"  which 
originated  about  the  year  1575  in  tho  teaching 
of  a  Carmelite  named  Catherine  de  Jesus,  and  a 
native  of  Tenerilfe,  named  John  of  Willelpando. 
They  were  almost  identical  with  the  Familists, 
rejecting  the  use  of  sacnuneuts,  holding  that  by 
mental  prayer  they  could  attain  such  a  stato  of 
perfection  as  to  make  it  nnneceaaary  for  them  to  do 
good  worka,  and  that  they  might  commit  any  kind 
ofoiime  without  aiu.    Many  of  them  were  burned 
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as  bcTBtiofci nil ebrdo V a,  asd  ulbcrs,  abjuring  Uieir 
h«tMy,.yi«  wei  vas  fur  Uio  tiuio  8t]}iprc8&eii  in 
Uu  QBiml  high-hanried  manner  of  the  Spanish 
Inqutsitimi ;  but  it  again  revived,  again  to  be 
suppressed  in  a  similar  manner  in  the  year  1G23. 
[Spondanns,  Annal.  ICcci.  ad  ann.  1B23,  n.  7.] 

ILLUMINATL  An  Qbecurc  sect  yf  French 
FamiliiilG  aroso  under  this  name  in  I'icanly,  in 
the  year  1634,  which  united  with  the  Gui^riniats, 
JiBcipIes  of  Peter  Gueriii,  and  afterwards  spread 
into  ^'landers.  They  claimed  to  }iave  a  8|K!cial 
revelation  as  to  the  mode  of  attainini:^  Christian 
perfuctiuu,  vrhich  hod  been  £rst  made  to  one  of 
Ibeir  number  named  Anthony  Bocquot  Tim 
"perfection  "  resultwi  in  that  which  the  FamiJiald 
cfdled  "d>ei5cation  j"  and,  as  with  that  sect,  this 
principle  led  them  into  Anlinomianifim,  for  they 
held  that  no  act  could  be  sinful  to  those  vt'ho 
wero  eo  deitieil.  The-  Beot  was  Boon  exterminated 
by  Louis  XIII.  [Spondanus,  Anrnd.  Beet,  ad 
ann.  1623.1 

ILLUMINATL  A  society  of  Atheists  was 
founded  under  tho  uoinc  of  "  Illuminatcu. "  in  the 
year  1777,  by  a  Professor  of  Canon  Law  in  the 
University  of  Ingoldstadt,  named  Adam  AVeis- 
haupt  The  profesaed  objects  of  the  Society  were 
thotie  of  dilfusin^  'iglil,  union,  charity,  and  toler- 
ance ;  of  aholinhing  wrongs  ;  of  spreading  eiluca- 
tion  ;  and  amelionatiug,  in  general,  the  condition 
of  society.  But  tliey  were,  in  reality,  an  associa- 
tion for  the  abolition  of  Christianity,  and  tho 
introduction  of  Frcethinking  RopuhlicaniBui. 
The  '*  I]]uminal4>n"  adopted  a  curious  secret 
system  which  was  made  up  of  a  pseudo- classicism 
and  freemasonry,  each  member  of  tho  association 
assuming  a  Graek  or  Roman  name,  simitar  names 
being  given  to  citita  and  countries,  a  new  calen- 
dar being  formed,  with  the  year  630  for  its  era, 
and  new  names  being  given  to  the  months.  When 
the  organization  of  the  Freemasons  woe  combined 
with  this  new  paganism  it  became  politically 
dangerous,  and  tho  "  Illununaten"  wero  sup- 
pressed in  1785  on  the  accession  of  Frederick 
vVilliam  XL  to  the  throne  of  Prussia.  But  the 
flood  of  infidelity  flowed  on  notwithstanding,  and 
the  principle*  of  the  "  Illuminat^n"  of  Prussia  are 
sufficiently  evident  in  those  of  the  leaders  of  the 
French  KevoUition. 

ILLUMINATL  A  name  given  to  the  French 
inlidela  elsewhere  noticed,  as  £nctcL0P£D|9T6. 

IMPANATORES.  There  has  never  been  any 
sect  of  this  name,  but  it  is  given  by  some  Roman 
controversialiats  to  thoso  w]io  maintain  the  co- 
existence of  the  natural  Bread  and  the  Body  of 
Christ  in  the  consecrated  clement  used  in  the 
Holy  Eucharist.  The  term  "  Imjianation  "  has 
been  uswl  Iwth  hy  Lullieiran  and  by  English 
divines,  and  is  a  very  unsatisfactory  one,  since 
analogy  with  tho  IncarnatiLtu  requires  us  to 
believe  that  the  Inwer  noturr*  is  ta.ken  into  the 
lugher,  not  the  higher  into  tho  lower.  But  it 
only  expresses  a  sporadic  and  rather  rare  fonn  of 
opinion  on  the  subject  of  the  Fucharist ;  and 
neither  Lutheran  nor  Anglican  divines  can  truly 
be  called  *' 1  mpanatom,"  as  if  they  were  generi- 

colly  distinguished  by  the  name.     The  moat  con- 
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^nenowSogliBh  divine  who  has  licld  Uie  theory 
of  Impanation,  \r^  .I<ihnson,  the  author  of  The 
Uabioody  Saerijiee,  who  accounted  for  the  Real 
Presence  by  tho  theory  that  a  special  Euclutxistic 
Body  of  Christ  exists  which  is  associated  with  the 
elements  used  by  consecration.    [ADKSSENaBiANa.] 

IMPKCCABLES.  A  name  assumed  by  tho 
Antiuomian  BKErruniiiN  of  the  Free  Spirit. 

INCOKUUPTlCOL.t;.  [Aputoaiitodocet^] 

LNDEl'iiNDENT  METHODISTS.  A  name 
assumed  by  the  very  few  remaining  congregations 
of  the  Calviniatic  Methodist  follower*  of  Whtt- 
tiehi     [Mbthodistb,  Cai-vtxihtic] 

LNDEPENDENT  CHRISTIAN  UNIVEE- 
S.VLIST8.     [RELLTAKisra.] 

INOKI'ENDENTS  or  CONGREGATION- 
ALISTS.  A  sect  so  called  from  its  fundamental 
principle  that  every  particular  congregation  of 
Christians  is  on  independent  body,  which  has 
within  itself  the  right  of  electing  and  deposing 
its  pastors,  of  sfattting  its  faith,  and  of  exercising 
disciphne  over  its  members ;  and  that  there  oagbt 
to  be  no  such  organiwd  unity  among  congr^a- 
tions  as  may  in  any  way  interfere  with  their  per- 
fect iikdepeudouce  of  each  other. 

All  congrogations  of  Puritans  which  separated 
from  tho  Church  of  England  before  the  reign  of 
Ehzabeth  wore  necessarily  of  this  independent 
character  in  praiUice,  and  until  the  Presbyterians 
began  to  establish  their  system,  which  was  about 
the  year  1572,  they  were  so  to  some  extent  in 
theory.  Thus  such  congregations  as  Foxe  speaks 
of  as  h*ing  surprised  in  a  house  in  Bow  Cburch- 
yard^  on  Kcw  Year's  Day  1505-6,  and  sent  to 
prison,  or  at  the  Saracen's  Head  in  Islington  in 
December  1557,  held  themselves  independent 
of  the  Church  of  England  and  of  every  one 
except  themselves  so  far  as  reiigious  discipline 
was  concerned,  and  thus  fairly  represented  tho 
principle.  Of  a  similar  kind  was  that  congrega- 
tion under  Richard  Fitz,  which  was  sent  to  the 
Bridewell  on  May  20th  1567  [PuKiTANa],  and 
which  is  oft«n  spoken  of  as  the  first  independent 
community  in  England.  But  the  principle  of 
Independency  was  not  their  reason  for  thus 
separating,  and  was  not  probably  in  their  minds. 
They  would  have  been  quite  content  with  the 
system  which  Calvin  had  originated  at  Geneva, 
and  yet  this  was  as  far  removed  from  Indepen- 
dency as  that  of  the  Church  itself;  and  their 
object  in  holding  asserahlies  apart  fmm  the 
Church  was  to  escape  from  the  liturgical  and 
doctri:ial  system  of  the  latter,  and  to  have  such 
preaching  and  prapng  as  suited  their  tastes. 

The  first  persun,  in  fact,  to  formulate  the  In- 
dependent or  Congregational  principle  was  no 
doubt  the  Robert  Browno  on  whom  tradition  has 
fastened  it  for  three  cejittines,  and  from  whom 
the  B€Ct  was  known  by  the  name  of  *'  Bruwnists" 
down  to  about  the  ycor  1642. 

Fuller  (who  in  his  youth  hud  seen  him)  says 
that  Browne  belonged  to  "an  ancient  and  wor- 
shipful "  family  settled  at  Tolethorp  in  Rnlhind- 
shire,  that  he  was  educated  at  Corpus  Christi 
College,  Cambridge,  and  that  he  was  chaplain  to 
the  Duke  of  Korfoik.     For  t^vo  years  he  was 
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I  sbo  UasUir  of  tlio  Frv>c  fi^cliool  of  St  Olavo's,  in 
tlie  borough  of  Southwark,  »t  which  time  he 
.  uaed  to  pn-ach  in  u  gruvel  pit  in  Islington.  In 
[Jane  1571  hu  was  cited  before  the  lii^U  Com- 
;inus)oiL  Conrt,  M'iih  otlier  Puritan  preAchen,  for 
[roiiuing  to  subacribo  tbo  Thirly-uinc  ArLiotes,  but 
VB8  acivened  by  the  X>uko  of  Norfolk,  and  socnis 
to  faaTe  left  London  at  this  time  for  Nonvich. 
This  wu  at  that  time,  and  Iodk  aflvrwards,  tbo 
priuoipal  nianariicturing  town  of  England,  and 
contained  a  large  Dutch  population  of  Catvini^Ls 
with  whom  Browne  at  iiist  associatod  himiiclf. 
liut  ho  afWrwards  formed  ficparutc  congr^^tions 
in  Hveral  parta  of  the  Diocese  of  Norwich,  until 
he  was  appruhcnded  by  the  Ecclesiastical  Com- 
niissLODers  in  April  Ism,  "upon  complaint  mado 
by  many  godly  prvochcrs  fur  delivering  unto  the 
people  corrupt  and  contentious  doctrine."  In 
reporting  this  apprcheiieion  to  Ixird  Burleigh  tho 
Bishop  of  Norwich  spcuka  of  Browne's  "  orrogaut 
spirit  of  reproving  being  such  as  is  to  be  mar- 
velled at,  the  man  being  also  to  be  feared,  lest  if 
ha  were  at  liberty  ho  would  scduiiH}  tho  vulgar 
•art  of  the  people  who  grently  depend  on  him, 
usemblingthemselves  tothenumlterufa  hundred 
mt  a  tima  in  privaUs  houses  and  conventicles  to 
heat  him,  not  wiihuut  daugKr  to  soitio  thereabout " 
\LaiutL  MS.  33].  linrleigh  replied  to  this  com- 
municatioa  immodiatoly,  on  April  21st,  1581  : 
"fonsmut-h  as  ho  ie  my  kinsman,  if  ho  be  sun 
to  him  M'hom  I  take  him  to  be,  and  tliat  his 
error  seemeth  to  ]iroceed  of  zeal  rather  than  of 
malice,  I  do  therefore  wish  ho  were  charitably 
conferred  with  and  reformed;  which  course  I 
pray  your  lordship  may  bo  taken  with  liim  either 
by  jour  lordship  or  such  as  your  lomlship  slinll 
UBigu  for  that  purpose ;  and  in  case  Ihere  sliuU 
not  follow  thereof  such  success  as  may  bo  to 
juor  liking,  that  then  you  would  bo  content  to 
permit  him  to  repair  hiUmr  to  Loudon,  to  be 
farther  dealt  with  as  I  shall  take  onier  for  \tpon 
his  coming;  for  which  purpose  I  have  written  a 
letter  to  tho  sherifi^  if  vour  3ordship  shall  like 
thereof"  r Fuller's  Oh.  'Uht.  iii.  Gaj.  Shortly 
aAex  this  lirowne  was  released,  and  in  company 
with  fifty  or  sixty  other  persons,  and  a  PuriUiu 
pceacher  named  Harrison,  left  England  and 
settled  at  Uiddleburgh  in  ZealantL  Hero  bo 
became  teacher  of  the  little  colony  in  conjuni^- 
tion  with  Harrison,  and  from  thence  he  sent  forth 
"  A  book  which  sLoweth  the  life  and  manners  of 
all  true  Christians,  and  how  unlike  they  are  to 
Turks  and  Papists  and  Heathen  folk.  Also,  tho 
points  and  parts  of  all  Divinity,  that  is  of  the 
TBTealed  will  and  word  of  God,  are  declared  by 
their  seven!  definitions  and  divisions."  In  thiB 
work  he  stated  those  principles  of  congr^^gational 
self-government  which  have  since  been  made 
the  distinctive  characteristic  of  the  Independent 
sect 

Tho  "  arrogant  spirit "  of  Browno  was,  how- 
over,  so  intolerable  to  his  independent  community 
that  he  was  driven  from  them  M'ithln  threo 
montlis,  and  rccrossed  tho  !North  Sea  to  land  in 
Scotland.  But  Rven.  thero  "  he  was  so  great  a 
malcontent  thai  ho  was  committed  lo  ward  and 
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detained  a  night  or  two  in  prisou."  From  Scot- 
litnd  he  returned  to  his  own  neighbourhood,  but 
his  arrogant  spirit  again  broke  out  to  such  an 
extent  in  ^'oriluimplcn  that  he  was  solemnly 
excommunicated  by  Lindnell,  Bishop  of  Peter- 
borough. This  brought  to  a  close  his  associa- 
tion with  tbo  sect  which  ho  hud  founded.  On 
July  17th,  1584,  Lord  Burleigh  wrote  to  Arch- 
bishop  Whitfcift,  "  I  am  content  that  your  grace 
and  my  lord  of  London,  where  I  hear  Browne  is, 
should  use  him  as  your  wisdoms  think  meet  I 
have  cause  to  pity  Uie  poor  man."  By  Burleigh's 
permission  Browne  retired  for  a  time  to  his 
father's  house,  and  on  June  20th,  1589,  the  great 
minister  wrote  to  tho  Bishop  of  Peterborough, 
saying,  that  "  he  hath  now  a  good  time  "  forsaken 
his  opinions  and  "  submitted  himself  to  tho 
order  and  goveitimeut  of  tho  Church,"  and  ask- 
ing the  Bishop  "  to  receive  him  again  into  the 
ministry,  and  to  give  him  your  best  means  and 
help  for  some  ecclesiastical  prefitrment "  [I-tiiwrf. 
M&&.  103,  60].  The  founderof  the  Independent 
sect  then  became  Kector  of  Thorpe- Ach tire h  in 
Northamptonshire,  where  he  died  after  a  forty 
years'  incumbency,  in  the  year  1630,  just  as  the 
shadow  of  tho^qn  national  trftubles  which  liil  sect 
helped  so  much  to  originate  was  beginning  to 
fall  upon  tho  country. 

Tho  principles  of  Church  govcrnmimt  which 
Browno  invented  fell  in  with  the  inclination  of 
large  numbers  of  the  Puritans,  and  the  sect  in- 
creased very  rapidly.  In  a  speech  made  in  tho 
House  of  Commons  by  Sir  Walter  Italeigh  in 
April  1580,  he  says,  "  In  my  conceit  the  Brown- 
ists  are  worthy  to  l.c  rooted  out  of  the  Common* 
wealth;  but  what  danger  may  grow  to  ourselves 
if  this  law  pass  it  were  lit  to  be  conaidert'd. 
If  two  or  threo  thousand  Brownists  meet  at  the 
sea,  at  whose  charge  shiiU  they  bo  tronaportcd, 
or  wliilhcr  will  yuu  uend  them?  I  am  sorry  for 
it,  I  am  afraid  there  are  near  20^000  of  them 
in  England,  and  when  they  bo  gone,  who  shall 
raiiiiitain  their  wives  and  children  1"  [D'Ewcs' 
Journ.  517]. 

After  Browne's  personal  influence  had  been 
withdrawn  from  the  growing  nect,  his  place  was 
filled  by  a  barrister  of  Gray's  Inn,  iiuumd  Henry 
Barrow,  a  Cumhridge  graduate,  and  from  him 
the  early  Independents  were  called  "  Barrowists,'* 
as  well  as  Brownists.  In  November  1586, 
Barrow  was  summoned  before  the  Court  of  High 
Commission,  and  his  own  account  of  his  exa- 
mination shews  that  he  held  principles  similar  in 
many  respects  to  those  of  the  Quakers  of  tho 
next  century,  objecting  to  the  who!e  system  of 
ecclesiastical  government,  refusing  to  take  an 
oath,  and  having  a  fanatical  antipathy  to  set 
prayers.  Lord  Bacon  says  of  him  that  "ho 
made  a  leap  from  a  vain  and  libertine  youth  to  a 
prcciseness  in  the  highest  degree,  the  strangeness 
of  which  alteration  made  him  much  spoken  of" 
[Bacon's  Works,  i.  383,  Child's  cd.].  The  tone  of 
liis  Independency  may  bo  illustrated  by  two 
quotations  from  this  examination.  When  ho 
was  asked,  '*  Whether  the  Church  of  England, 
as  it  atandeth  now  established,  be  tho  true  cstab- 
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lislied  Church  of  Christ,  and  whcthw  the  pcoplo 
Iheruiu  be  the  true  anrl  faitliful  people  of  Go»l 
or  not"  his  answer  waa,  "I  thmk  that  these 
parish  lusemhliee,  as  Uiuy  staiul  ^Giiomlly  in  Kng- 
ianii.  aro  not  the  true  eBtabliRhR<l  Churches  of  Eiig- 
lani"  Regpectiiijt  tha  Prayer  Book  he  said,  "  I 
think  that  this  Book  of  Common  Prayer,  pub- 
licly enjoined  and  recuivod  in  the  astuimbltes  of 
this  land,  is  wctl-nih'h  iillo^cthcr  idolutroue,  super- 
slitious,  and  Popish."  When,  (4^n,  he  was 
asked,  whether  it  was  lawful  to  ueo  the  lord's 
Prayer  "  publicly  iu  Church,  or  privately,  as  a 
prayer,  or  nol"  he  replied  thus:  "  It  is  to  be 
used  to  that  end  for  which  it  was  given  by  our 
Saviour  Christ  to  iUs  disciples,  as  a  summary 
groundwork  or  foundalion  of  all  faithful  prayers, 
whereby  to  instruct  and  assure  their  consciences 
that  their  pi»titiona  are  according  to  the  will  and 
glory  of  Cud  ;  but  tlmt  these  jirescripl  words  aru 
cnjuiuod,  ur  that  Cbrist  or  Hie  apostles  ever 
used  thora  as  or  in  their  prayer,  I  find  not  in  the 
Scripture.  Moruover  I  see  not  how  it  can  be 
used  as  a  pra^ier,  seeing  that  our  particular  wantii, 
and  present  occasions  and  necessities,  are  not 
therein  expressed;  and,  therefore,  1  think  it  not 
to  be  nsed  us  a  prayer."  [Harleian  Mise.  iv. 
347.     Egerton,  Pap.  Camd.  Hoc  167]. 

Barrow's  chief  astfifitant  iu  spnuiding  theee 
principles  wm  a  young  clergj-man,  named  John 
Greenwood,  who  had  been  his  associate  as  an 
underKniilimto  at  Cambridge.  He,  too,  wiis 
brought  beforo  tlie  High  Commission  Court  in 
November  ll>d6,  and  was  interrogated  respect- 
ing his  office  and  opinions.  When  asked  if  he 
was  a  niiniMer  iii  orders,  and  if  so,  who  had  de- 
graded Liin,  ho  answered,  "I  was  one  according 
to  your  orders  ;  and  I  dejjraded  myself,  through 
God's  mercy  by  repentance."  lie  too  condemned 
the  Church  in  tdmilar  language  to  that  of  Ktrrow. 
In  an  appeal  which  they  and  others  of  their  sect 
made  to  the  Privy  Council,  these  opiuionative 
young  men  also  d^lare^l  their  conviction  that 
the  English  hierarchy  was  dissonant  from  Christ's 
institutioD,  and  derived  from  Antichrist,  nnd  that 
they  had  thoreforo  joined  in  a  now  community, 
and  had  chosen  to  themselves  a  ministry  of  pus- 
tor,  teacher,  elders,  and  deacons  as  Christ  hjiid 
appointed  ;  which  new  order  they  were  ready  to 
prove  by  the  word  of  God,  and  by  the  same  evi- 
dence to  disprove  the  Church  system  [Neale'a 
Puritave,  i,  365].  After  several  years'  imprison- 
ment liarrow  and  Greenwoo'i  were  brought  to 
trial  at  the  Old  Bailey  "  for  writing  and  publish- 
ing sundry  seditious  books  and  pampldcts,  tend- 
ing to  the  slander  of  the  Qneen  and  government," 
■ad  were  executed  at  Tyburn  on  April  6th,  159:{. 

At  the  end  of  the  following  May,  another  of  the 
sect,  John  Penry  ("  Martin-Marprelate"),  also  a 
clergyman,  educated  at  Canihridge,  and  afterwards 
of  St.  Alban's  Hall,  Oxford,  was  executed  in 
tjouthwack.  These  ihreo  were  the  only  Erownisls 
executed  in  I.ondon,  although  a  great  number 
bad  been  arrested;  but  two  others  tutmed  Thac- 
ker  and  Copping  had  been  executed  at  Bury  St. 
Edmunds  in  1683.  They  were  executed  for  con- 
scientious principles,  which  ioipelled  tlicm  to  say 
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that  the  Qnecn  was  perjuriid,  th.it  she  was  an 
enemy  to  religion  and  her  people  ;  and  wheu 
Penry  writes  to  her  while  free,  that  his  purpose^ 
and  tlmt  of  his  fnenda,  *'  is  to  take  the  penalty 
of  the  trani4greasioiiB  against  your  taws,"  h» 
doubtless  expressed  the  feeling  of  all,  that  they 
meant  to  have  their  oivn  way,  or  to  suffer  the 
penalty  of  not  getting  it.  A  law  of  conscience 
which  bode  young  fanatics  write  and  Udk  IrWr 
son  wholesale  came  iuto  conflict  with  the  law  of 
the  land,  which  required  that  talkers  of  treason 
should  be  sent  to  Tyburn.  If  these  three  could 
have  been  spared  like  the  rest,  it  is  just  poseiblo 
Lhut  the  ouu  would  have  found  bis  level  and  his 
work  in  his  pmctice  aa  a  barristej-,  and  the  other 
two  theirs  as  country  clergymen,  by  the  tims 
they  had  respecti%'ely  reached  the  more  sober  age 
of  tivo-and -thirty  or  forty.  But  tlu-y  bail  greeiiily 
sought  llio  disLinctioii  so  oapLtvuting  to  half 
iiiaturBd  minds,  that  of  being  martyrs  for  their 
cause,  and  they  suffered  for  the  "  insane  fanati- 
cism  which  led  them  to  urge  the  overthrow  of 
the  ecclesiastical  constitution  of  the  country  in 
langnagB  so  violent  and  inAammatury,  that  no 
court  of  justice,  in  such  dangerous  times  as  those 
were,  could  possibly  forbear  to  put  the  Act  of 
Parliament  into  execution "  [Curteis*  Hampton 
lecf.  78]. 

The  next  leader  of  the  BrownisU  was  a  clergy- , 
man  named  Francis  Johnson,  Fellow  of  Chriflt'fl 
College,  Cambridge,  who  had  been  expelled  from 
the  university  for  a  seditions  sennon  preached  at 
St.  Mary's  m  January  1589.  Ho  was  one  of 
those  who  had  boon  set  at  liberty  when  Barroir 
and  his  compuniona  were  executed  ;  and  leaving 
Kngliuid,  with  a  company  of  other  liberut'od  pri- 
soners, established  a  Lirownist  community  at 
Amsterdam.  Here  at  Rotterdam,  the  Hague, 
Leyden,^  ami  Utrecht^  a  number  of  the  sect  cx- 
[tatrlated  themitelv^,  but  they  wero  lookeil  upon, 
with  suspicion  by  tSie  Dutcli  authorities,  being 
characterized  as  '-a  discontented,  factious,  and 
conceited  people  who  could  not  be  tolerated  in 
their  own  land."  At  AJUHlenlam  Jiihnson  and  a 
coadjutor  named  Ainsworth  published  T/ie  Con- 
fession v/  Faith  of  certain  Engligii  })eople,  living 
in  ihe  Loio  Countries  exiled,  of  which  sucoea- 
sive  editions  wero  printed  in  159(3,  1598,  and 
IG02,  and  which  was  also  translated  into  Latin 
by  Ainaworth,  and  sent  forth  to  the  learned  of 
varioQB  European  countries  in  his  o^vn  name.  In 
the  23rd  article  of  this  confession  the  Indepen- 
dent principle  is  thuastatoil:  "As  every  Chris- 
tian congregiition  hath  power  xiivX  commandment 
to  elect  and  ordain  their  own  ministry,  acoorliitg 
to  the  rules  in  Cod's  Word  prescribed ;  and, 
whilst  they  shall  faithfully  oxocuto  their  office, 
to  have  th«m  in  superabundant  love  for  their 
works'  sake,  to  provide  for  them,  to  honour  them, 
and  revcrcuco  them,  according  to  the  dignity  of 

^  Tbat  nt  LeytJvn  vcos  p^pnd<^d  otit  by  John  Hobtnwn, 
n  [a.d.  1&7i)-U1'24]  Cuiiiiintlf;;^  uinii,  ■iirl  oiic«  beneficed 
ikfox  Yarniouth.  H^e  <licd  of  imwc  while  prrpflrinB  to 
tatcd  ch.irga  of  the  "I'llgrim  FnthL-n"  eni^{niiit4  in  New 
Enelnni,!,  Suine  wTiU-m  laiU  liim  "Tlio  fwther  of  the 
modem  Indi-pendpata,"  pratmbly  on  occount  of  the  la* 
Baraca  produced  by  hia  writing 
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Iha  office  tluy  execute  :  »o  luw  Ihey  also  pover 
•nd  comro&ndnient  when  any  such  dofaultcra, 
eitiier  in  their  lifo,  doctrine,  or  admin istcatlon, 
bnaketh  out  as  by  tbo  ntlu  of  tho  WunJ  d(^- 
Imrtvth  them  from,  or  deprivcth  them  of,  their 
minislrj',  by  one  orUer  to  dL'[M>ae  them  from  tlie 
ministry  thoy  cxcrciaed ;  yea,  if  th«  case  bo  re- 
quire, and  they  remain  ohfttinate  and  ini|iAnttent, 
ordarly  to  cut  them  otT  by  oxcummuiiicattun." 
TLta  is  followed  by  the  Btatemont  In  the  2'lth 
article,  that  "Chmt  hath  given  Uiis  power  to  re- 
ceive in  or  cnt  off  any  menilier,  to  the  whole 
body  togolLcr  of  every  Christian  congregation, 
and  not  to  any  one  roombor  apart,  or  to  niort' 
raembera  iHH]ueBt«rt!d  from  the  whok',  or  to  any 
olhi^r  congn-gatioii,  to  do  it  for  then." 

The  principlts  thua  set  forth  were  combated 
by  Henry  Jacob,  a  Eenttah  clergjTiian,  in  a  work 
printMl  at  Middleburgh  in  I?>90,  and  entitleil 
A  Offence  i<f  the  Churchen  and  Ministry  of  En'j' 
land:  WrilU-N  m  ttco  Treatijrat  uijuinjit  the  Itta- 
mna  imct  OlJigaiiuns  of  Mr.  Francis  Johnson  and 
othen  of  the  Se/Hn'afion  coiled  Brotmiuts,  Thin 
W3fl  ajutwcred  by  Johnson  in  Uie  following  year, 
in  An  An»tr^r  io  Magt^  If.  Jacnb:  Hi*  Jhjenee, 
^f. :  and  Kfoster  H.  Jacob  waa  nui  convinced  by 
Lhfl  reply,  that  he  lefl.  tho  Church,  and  joined 
the  Suet  df^ainst  wboM  principle-s  hv  had  writt«n. 

Anthony  Wood  saya  that  Jacob's  «<m  used  to 
any  his  father  was  the  Urat  Indopentlont  in  Euk- 
liind.  In  the  beginning  of  Jamea  tho  First's 
reign  he  is  found  as  the  Icjiiler  and  spokesman  of 
tho  sitct,  and  in  the  yuar  1C16  he  ctftablishtHl  n 
community  at  Blackfriars  in  London,  which  is 
DBually  called  "Tlia  first  Indcpondent  or  (.'on- 
givgational  Church  in  England."  It  vraa  Jacob 
Also  who  began  to  substitute  tlie  more  modern 
name  for  that  of  Brownist«  or  &e|>amtistB,  by  dc- 
Ibiing  each  con^^n-gation  as  "an  entire  and  iiuhv 
pendent  boiiy-p"litic,  endued  witli  power  immedi- 
ately under,  and  from,  Christ,  as  every  proper 
Clnirch  is  and  ought  to  bo"*  [Jacob's  Deeloru- 
iion  and  Plaitwr  Ojieuiny  of  Certain  r>/iuti,  *J(r., 
p.  13,  1611].  Jacob  emigrated  to  New  England 
after  a  few  years,  and  diud  thero  in  1G24,  his 
place  being  token  in  I^mdon  by  John  Lathrop, 
also  a  Kentish  clergyman,  who  got  into  ti-ouble 
with  the  High  Commission  Court  iu  1632,  but 
of  whom  very  little  else  is  known. 

In  the  year  1C20,  the  I^-yden  Indef«udouta 
matured  a  plin  which  hatl  been  in  view  fur  soiiu! 
yean,  for  joining  in  tho  stream  of  emigration 
which  was  u>>w  beginning  to  flow  townrdd  Korth 
Amerim.  1'hey  fvund  lifo  in  a  continc-ntal  city 
i^tremely  ftistasteftil  to  them  ;  they  could  not 
compete  in  trade  wiih  their  Dutch  nt-'ighbours, 
and  they  were  losing  their  hold  npon  the  rising 

'  Th«  tenn  U  found  uwti  in  ■  aimilnr  way  in  n  wther 
Ut«r  vnrk.  "CcvUim  qnmaliWt  i«rticul&rfm  (rccte  in- 
•tllatnni  ct  onlinatutn)  cubic  tot«ni,  intc^rani,  et  (^lerfri!- 
tatn  eecte&am  ex  muU  partiKim  mntUinlom  iminrilKitv  vi 
■.ladeptHdader  (anoiul  alias  i-ccK-tUe)  nib  ijxo  C'limto" 
\Rah\afiOT\'s  ATpfH.  CkrifiiaHvrum  diriimim  /{rou-nittiirvM 
me  B^rmit-lMarum,  p.  22).  Unt  Pogitt  in  liis  Ucreno- 
grafiAy,  which  was  writteti  About  1639,  Mys  that  the  tcnn 
'.mtim  tlvea  lu  Itttln  in  uxr  tliot  hr  had  dltI  liMtnl  it  nlieii 
bcna  to  writ?  his  woiL 
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gmeration  of  their  own  families.  Some  of  tha 
home  Independents  fell  in  with  tho  scheme,  and 
arrangements  were  made  with  a  I'lymouth  enii- 
gnint  company,  recently  iucorjio rated,  for  their 
transport  to  "  New  Knghind,"  the  northern  part 
of  the  colony  of  Virginia,  formed  in  Queen  Klizar 
bctb's  time.     Two  ships  wire  cliortenrd  for  tliu 

SurposA,  one  at  Leyden  and  one  at  I'lymouth, 
ut  eventually  the  Leyden  party  took  in  the  few 
who  were  going  from  England,  and  tho  unite<l 
company  of  one  hundred  and  one  sailed  from  Ply- 
mouth in  the  Mayflower  on  Angnst  21at,  l(i20, 
arriving  in  New  England  on  November  llth  of 
the  same  year.  An  absurd  sentimentality  bos  boen 
counecttid  with  this  emigration,  and  many  who 
gazu  on  the  very  unhiAtorical  [lainting  of  tho 
"  I'ilgrim  Fathers "  which  adorns  the  Koyal 
liobing  Koom  iu  the  Houso  of  I^rds,  suppose 
that  it  was  a  general  txansfcr  of  nil  the  Dissenters 
of  England,  under  the  effect  of  a  bitter  persecu- 
tion, to  a  foreign  shore.  But  of  the  tlftcen  or 
twenty  families  of  "  Pilgrim  Fathers"  only  two 
or  thrvo  started  from  England,  and  the  whole  of 
the  party  went,  as  many  other  parties  of  emi- 
grants were  going  in  that  generation,  to  "seek 
their  fortunes, "  ns  shrewd  and  bold  "  adven- 
turers," for  so  coloobts  were  then  signiiicontly 
callod,  in  a  land,  tho  rapid  development  of  whose 
resources  sonn  justified  their  enteqmse. 

The  fluglish  Independents  were  mcanwhUu 
becoming  so  prosperous  a  sect,  and  ho  iiilhk-ntial 
a  political  party,  that  they  found  it  much  moro 
fur  their  interv^t  tu  remain  at  home.  In  a  short 
time  some  of  them  became  l^^JuIerK  iu  a  revolution 
which  overtlircw  fur  half  a  gcneralion  the  Church 
and  the  Muiiarcliy  ;  and  from  the  district  which 
luul  l>een  principally  leaveuod  with  their  prin- 
ciples by  Browne,  sprung  una  of  their  number 
whoso  power  gave  him  a  place  among  the  aove- 
reijftia  of  his  day.  During  the  lime  of  Crom- 
well's rule,  although  ho  himself  was  an  Inde- 
pendent, tho  Scottish  I'resbyterian  system  was 
established  throughout  the  country,  and  tho 
Presbyterians  made  vigorous  attempts  to  suppress 
the  rivul  sect  altogi^thcr.  Many  Independent 
preachers,  however,  were  mode  rwotora  and  vicars 
by  tho  Government ;  while  lU  not  a  few  placeis, 
as  in  Exeter  Cathedral,  Holy  Trinity,  Hull,  and 
St.  Nicholas,  Great  Yarmouth,  walls  were  built 
up  iu  the  choir  arch,  that  the  two  sects  might 
Kharo  aliko  in  the  sacred  buildings  which  they 
had  taken  fnxn  tlie  Church. 

jVfter  its  first  triumph,  however,  tho  Presby- 
teriiin  systein  began  at  once  to  lose  gnnitid,  being 
always  diiitustcfui  to  the  people  of  Engljind  :  and 
those  who  were  not  at  heart  lovers  of  the  old 
Church  were  generally  turning  towards  the  Inde- 
pendent system  as  that  which  most  suited  their 
tastes.  Thus  it  come  to  p.aRs  that  when  tho 
Church  returned  to  its  position  again,  and  tho 
Act  of  Uniformity  of  1(302  enacte<i  that  nono 
should  oQJciato  in  churclies  who  were  not  epia- 
coi>aIIy  ordained,  a  large  proportion  of  those  who 
became  Nonconformists  wuro  Independents  and 
nut  lVsbyt«riana.  Indcjrendeut  congrcgationa 
were  established  in  groat  numbere ;  while  of  thoee 
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in  which  it  was  ciidtavouruJ  lo  preserve  the 
system  of  Presbyterian  ism,  eome  90on  lapsed  into 
that  of  DnJinary  Independency  ;  while  others, 
thouyh  rumnijiing  I'rvt-byt<-rian  in  name,  became 
Unitarian  in  doctrinoaiid  Independent  in  govern- 
ment.    [Phesbvtebians-] 

Duriuj;  the  eighteenth  century,  the  Inile- 
pendent«,  and  the  Presbyterians  thus  assimiiitted 
to  them,  formed  the  great  bnik  of  Enylish  Dis- 
eentere  (being  fairly  represpnled  hy  the  namea  of 
Dr.  Watts  and  Dr.  Doddiidge),  and  continued  tu 
do  ao  until  the  dealli  of  Wesley  brought  about 
the  fonnal  eepnration  of  the  Meihodiats  from  the 
Church.  [Methodists.]  In  May  1G88,  a  return 
of  tlic  nuuibfrs  of  Disaent«^rs  was  nmile  to  the 
Government,  from  wliich  it  appears  that  there 
were  then  93,153  in  the  proviuco  of  York,  und 
15,525  in  the  province  of  Ontorbiiry.  Of  these 
108,678  DxRstntera  no  doubt  seventy  or  eif^lily 
thouiand  were  ludependentfl.  In  the  yenr  171C, 
Neal,  the  historian  of  the  Pnritana,  etnied  that 
there  were  1397  Dissenting  ciongrtgationa  in  Eng- 
land and  Wales.  Of  these  247  were  liaptiet 
congregattona,  hut  of  the  remaining  1150  no 
classificiitioii  ia  given.  In  1812  tfaero  were  1024 
Independent  congregntioDS  in  England  and  Wale«, 
one-fuurtli  of  them  being  in  the  principnlity.  In 
1838,  the  number  hud  increaBcd  to  1840  congre- 
gations, and  in  1851  to  3244,  of  which  ont^lifth 
wcrt*  in  Wales.  It  iR  estimated  that  in  the  year 
1870  the  nmnherof  the  sect  aioounttd  to  236,300 
mtmhers,  to  whom  aru  to  be'  added  243,430  chil- 
Jruu  under  8i\teeii  yeare  of  age. 

By  the  fundamental  theory  of  Congregationol- 
iam,  every  piirlieular  congregation  has  the  right 
to  settle  its  own  dixilrine,  and  no  person  or  per- 
B0i;a  external  to  it  liavo  any  right  to  interfere  with 
its  .belief  any  more  ilian  wit,h  its  government. 
Ihit  this  theory  is  contrary  lo  the  religious 
iustinclB  of  Chrietians,  which  inevitably  point 
towania  Rome  bund  of  unity  in  matters  of  faith, 
and  it  has  never  been  Btrielly  eamt-d  out. 
With  the  object  of  establinhing  some  kind  of 
uniformity  in  the  midst  of  Independency,  there 
was  published  in  1659  A  Dcclaruthn  o/the  Fnith 
tmd  Order  otpninl  and  practised  in  the  (J^mgrtga- 
tionot  Churches  in  JCng/amf.  With  the  eame 
object  the  " CongregalJoual  Union"  was  formyd 
in  1831,  and  has  aet  forth  a  "  Declaration  of  the 
Faith,  Order,  and  Discipline  of  the  Cungregatinnal 
or  Independent  Dissenters."  This  Declamtion 
consieta  of  thirty-three  articles,  twenty  of  which 
idate  to  the  "  Principles  of  Religion,"  unil  the 
lemaiuiug  thirteen  to  tiie  *'  X'rinciples  of  Church 
Onler  and  Discipline." 

Two  of  these  arlieles  may  be  quoto-l  us  uhcwing 
the  relation  of  the  pect  to  the  peculiar  doctrines 
of  Calviniam.  "XIV.  They  believe  that  all 
who  will  bo  Raved  wero  the  objects  of  God's 
eternal  and  electing  love,  and  wet©  given  by  on 
act  of  Divine  sovereignly  to  the  Sou  of  God  ; 
which  in  no  way  interferes  with  the  system  of 
means,  nor  witli  the  grounde  of  human  resjionsi- 
bility  ;  being  wholly  unreveflle<l  as  to  its  ohjeot«, 
and  not  a  rule  of  human  duty.  XV.  They  be- 
lieve thai  the  Scripture*  te^ch  the  finnl  por«cver 
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ance  of  all  true  believers  to  a  state  of 
blessedness,  which  they  are  uppoiriicd  to  obtaiit^ 
through  constant  faith  iu  Christ,  and  unifurm. 
obedience  to  His  commands." 

In  two  of  the  article  on  Church  order  and 
discipline,  may  also  ho  seen  thy  existing  ofhcial 
uttemuce  of  the  sect  on  theaubjeet  of  its  ministry 
and  its  Independency.  "IV.  They  believe  tliat  the 
New  TestAuient  oulhorizes  every  Christian  Church 
to  elect  its  own  oflicers,  to  manage  all  its  own 
affairs,  and  to  sland  independent  of,  and  irrespon- 
sible to,  all  authority  saving  that  only  of  the 
Supreme  and  Divine  Head  of  the  Cbnrch,  the 
Lonl  Je^us  Christ.  X.  They  believe  that  it  is 
the  duty  of  Clivihtinn  Churclies  to  hold  com- 
munion with  each  other,  to  entertain  an  enlarged 
affection  for  each  other  as  inemliera  of  the  same 
body,  and  to  &i-operate  for  the  promotion  of  the 
Christian  cause;  but  that  no  church,  nor  union  of 
churches,  has  any  right  or  power  to  intcrfei-o  with 
the  faith  ordisciplinnof  any  othsr  church,  further 
than  Ut  seiiarate  from  enich  as,  in  faith  or  practice 
depart  fwra  tho  Gospel  of  Christ," 

The  Independents  maintain  sixteen  colleges  iix| 
various  parts  of  Great  Britain,  in  which  316 
students  were  being  educated  in  1870.  Tha 
'*  London  Missionary  Society,"  with  ua  income 
and  expenditure  of  about  jElOO.flOO  a-year,  is  also 
substantially  one  of  their  institutions,  though. 
t'Dtiniled  in  I79Q  on  a  nominally  inidoimmino- 
lional  plan.  They  also  principally  maintain  tho 
•'  Britl-sh  and  Foreign  School  Society,"  with  an 
income  and  expenditure  of  ^10,000  a-year, 
though  that  also  was  founded  for  promoting  thai 
education  of  tho  labouring  and  nmnufacluring 
poor  of  every  persnasion.  (The  Itofing  of  the 
Foundativtif  uj  Browitisin,  1588.  White's  DU- 
•■omry  of  livoienimnt  1605.  Neat's  Hiti.  <^  the 
Puritans.  Stoughton's  Keel.  Hist,  Coiigrtg,.\ 
Year-BiMiks.'] 

INFFJtNAl.ES.  The  namo  given  by  Roman 
HercMiioIogists  to  those  who  maintained  the  opinion 
tliat  when  Christ  dcsccndod  into  Hell,  Ha  de- 
Bcendeti  thither  to  suffer  torment.  The  inven- 
tion of  this  opinion  is  attributed  to  Nicolas  CJallus 
and  Jnmes  SmideJiiL  It  was  held  also  by  Bezs, 
Calvin,  and  hy  some  of  the  early  Puritans.  Col-^ 
vlu's  words  UTB  "  Si  [Christas]  ad  inferos  deacen-j 
ditise  dicitur,  nihil  ntirum  est,  cum  earn  moriem 
pertulerit  qnio  sceleratis  ah  irato  Deo  infliyitnr 
....  Cum  dirua  in  anima  crucintus  damnati  ao 
pcn.liti  hominis  pertulerit"  [Calvin,  Inst.  ii.  16, 
0.  xvi.  sec.  10]. 

INFIDELS.  Those  who  have  never  received' 
tho  faith  were  fnrnieily  called  by  this  name, 
eapcciidly  the  Mahometans,  and  this  negative 
sense  is  that  in  which  tliu  word  InCdel  [ajrurros] 
is  twed  by  KL  Paul  [2  Cor.  vi.  15  ;  1  Tim.  v.  8]. 
But  the  term  has  been  applied  during  the  laal 
two  centuriea  (and  perhaps,  in  the  Good  Friday 
Collect,  as  early  as  154S)  to  alt  classes  of  peraona 
who  consciously  nyect  those  articles  of  the  Chria* 
tian  Faith  which  bear  upon  the  Personality  and 
Providence  of  Almighty  God.  The  coUtrctivu 
and  negative  term  is  not  now  much  in  nse, 
particular  foims  and  dcvclopmculs  of  infidelity 
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tnaa^  gonenUly  spokvn  of  uikUt  names  oaeuucd 
by  their  aJheo-nts  as  specially  deliiiuig  t)icm. 
fiuch  fur  insUuice  are  Positivum,  BccuUrisTn,  and 
Detarn. 

INFRALAPSAIUAXa     [Sdw^psaiuasb,] 

INGHAMITES.  A  Mct  formed  in  the  North 
of  JCogland  in  the  mtdJIo  of  tho  t'l};ht(;<.-ntli  cen- 
tury by  Benjarain  Ingham,  of  Aberford,  nenr 
Yorkf  it3  particular  chamc  tens  lies  being  drawn 
from  the  Mornviaiis  and  the  Me:hodist«. 

When  at  Qncen'a  CAilliige,  Oxford,  Ingham 
bectniu  a  memlxT  of  Wesley's  original  com- 
TDtinity  there,  and  the  friendship  between  liim 
rtiid  the  two  brothers  waa  so  clow  that  lieaccom- 
jmiufd  thom  on  their  jnis^ianary  voyage  to  Geor 
gi,».  The  Moravian  influences  under  which  John 
Wesley  fell  during  that  voyage  affected  Ingham. 
and  on  thdr  return  from  Auierica  ]iq  accom- 
ponietl  him  also  to  Hernnhut.  When  Wesley 
separated  from  the  Moravians,  Ingham  retnrnoit 
to  tlie  district  in  Yorkshire  where  the  properly 
of  his  family  ivas  situated,  and  from  that  ccntiu 
b^an.to  form  societies  on  Wo<]r>y'a  plan  ;  being, 
however,  assisted  by  some  Moravian  friends  by 
whom  he  cfinlinucd  to  bo  chiefly  guid*^i.  ITiese 
societies  shortly  increaaed  to  the  number  of  eighty, 
extending  into  the  adjoining  counties,  and  find- 
in-t  much  supixirt  from  Ihoise  clercy  who  cnnn- 
tenaneed  the  Melliodist  revival, 

Ingham  wut  brought  into  intimalo  relntioriFi 
with  Lady  Hnntingdmi,  having  iiiaiTied  Lord 
Iluntingdon's  pister,  Ijidy  Margaret  Hastint^s; 
and  also  with  Count  Zinzendorf,  tho  founder  of 
the  Moravian  sect.  It  was  [irobuhly  the  uxiunplc 
of  Zinzendorf  (foKitieil  by  the  hyper- Episcopal 
authority  exercised  by  Lady  Huntingdon)  which 
led  Ingluun  to  assume  tho  position  of  "  general 
overseer"  or  binhop.  Having  don«  ao  he  pro- 
posed an  union  between  his  own  societies  and 
those  of  Wesley,  but  the  latter  declineil  tids 
Arrangement  Wesley's  record  of  this  in  the 
Minutes  of  Conference  for  1749  is.  "  Mr.  Ingham 
eeoQis  to  ilcaii-o  a  reunion.  Can  wo  uuit«  with 
him  t  Yes,  as  snon  as  ho  rEttuma  to  the  old 
Methodist  doctrine.  Meanliniu  let  us  behave 
with  all  tenderness  and  love"  \Mm.  of  Con/.  \. 
43,  ed.  1812]. 

About  the  yeir  l/St*,  Ingham  was  eo  much 
impressed  with  the  writings  of  Glas  and  Sande- 
man  that  he  sent  two  of  his  preachers  to  Scot- 
land to  investigate  the  principles  of  the  sect  which 
was  there  being  formed.  These  preachers  re- 
torned  to  Yorkahira  as  zealous  Sandemanians, 
and  won  over  so  many  converts  from  among  the 
members  of  Ingham's  societip-e,  and  caused  so 
mnch  discussion  among  the  sect,  that  in  a  short 
time  only  thirteen  out  of  the  eighty  remained 
attached  to  their  original  founder.  Some  of  those 
have  lingered  on  until  recent  timw,  nine  Ing- 
hamite  chnpels  being  enumerated  in  the  Religious 
Census  of  1851,  The  sect  was  thus  of  very  ehort 
duration,  its  founder  h.inng  ]ivi;d  to  see  its  almost 
total  extinction. 

I:JSABATATI.     rSaBOTiEns.] 

IN8TA11ILKS.     [AsTATniANS.] 

IHTERIMIST6.      The  party  who  anpportod 
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the  Emperor  Chorles  V.  in  his  attempt  to  bring 
abotit  a  scheme  of  coniprchcnsion  by  wtiich  the 
Lutherans  might  be  reunited  t'O  the  German 
Church.  Tlio  "  Interim"  itself  was  a  proclama- 
tion of  the  Emperor,  composed  by  two  bishops 
and  tho  Lutheran  John  Agncola,  making  con- 
cessions to  tbo  reforming  party  with  tho  view  of 
keeping  them  in  union  with  the  Church  during 
tlio  time  neoessary  for  assembling  a  General 
Council.  [Adiapooribts.]  The  thirtoonLh  voluraa 
of  Schlussolbt  rg*8  HcBrettc^rum  Cafahgiis  con- 
tains 879  pages,  "Do  Secta  Adiaphoristamni 
seu  Interim istamm." 

INTUITIONISTS.  A  name  assumed  by 
tlioeo  American  Deists  of  whom  Hmeraon  and 
Theodore  Parker  are  the  leaders.  It  indicates 
the  re]mdiation  of  all  religion  dependent  on  an 
extenuU  revelation,  and  looks  to  the  intuitions 
of  tba  Bonl  as  the  only  guido  of  humanity. 
Shortly  described,  Uiis  may  be  defined  as  a  sub- 
stitution of  the  idolatry  of  self  for  the  worship  of 
God;  and  hence  it  is  often  called  the  "Keligiou 
of  Humanity" — a  name  mora  commonly  recog- 
nised in  connection  with  the  Positivist  followers 
i)f  Cunite — as  if  eonscion/ly  opposed  to  the  re- 
ligion of  Deity. 

I^VISIDLES.  Those  who  deny  the  visible 
character,  that  is  the  external  organization,  of  the 
Church,  are  thus  named  by  some  controversial 
writers. 

IRVINGITES.  A  sect  originated  in  the 
year  1831  by  EdM'ard  Irving,  a  popular  Presby- 
terian preacher  in  London,  and  Mary  Campbell, 
a  poor  Scotch  wiiiow's  danghter  of  Fomicarry,  on 
the  bonier^  of  the  parishes  of  Rosneath  and  Kow, 
a  few  miles  from  Greenock.  Tho  distinctive 
characteriatic  of  tho  swit  is  the  belief  that  a  new 
"outpouring"  of  God  the  Holy  Ghost  has  ro- 
established  the  prophetic  aud  apostolic  officsa, 
and  also  the  power  of  speaking  in  unknown 
tongues,  and  of  working  miracles.  Tlie  Irving- 
ites  give  themselves  the  name  of  "  The  Cathohc 
and  Apcistolic  Church,"  the  arrogant  assumption 
of  which  title  they  explain  as  signifying  that 
they  form  an  orthodox  community  with  an  apos- 
tolic ministry. 

Irving  [a.d.  1793-1834]  was  a  man  of  glow- 
ing enthusiasm,  gifted  with  a  rich  eloquence 
M-hich  attracted  hu^e  congregations  to  his  chapel 
in  Regent  Square,  Ijsndon,  during  the  reign  of 
Guorge  IV.  But  his  eloquence  was  like  the 
paintings  of  Turuer,  which  surround  common 
objects  with  exaggerated  splendour ;  aud  however 
well  suited  his  mind  might  be  for  the  delivery  of 
rhetorical  "orations" — us  he  called  his  sermons 
— it  was  of  a  very  excitable,  dn?ainy  cast,  look- 
ing for  wonders,  and  uncorsciously  turning  com- 
mon events  into  wonders  when  real  miiTvels  did 
not  appear.  It  thus  happened  that  between 
1826  and  1830  Irring's  enthusiastic  nature  was 
iiuieh  influenced  by  two  movomenta  iu  the  "reli 
giaiis  world,"  one  being  that  of  the  formation  of 
a  brotherhood  in  1827  by  James  Haldane  Stewart 
organized  to  oifcr  united  prayers  for  a  fresh  "  out- 
pouring of  the  Spirit,"  and  the  other  that  of  the 
meetings  held  at  Albury  Park,  from  1626  to 
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18S0,  by  Henry  Drutamoutl  for  the  study  of 

prDjibecy. 

One  nf  tbo  forty-tbrrft  clergjiiipn  and  bynien* 
who  attcmlfld  tho  Albiiry  moctings  was  UoWrt 
Stoiy,  the  TiiinifitcT  of  l{<isno<ith  in  Diimlwrton- 
ehire;  and  when  Irving  wm  engaged,  in  1828, 
on  a  tour  in  BooUand  prcachin;;  those  glowing 
lectures  (jn  the  Apocnlypae  which  bo  published 
under  the  title  of  77i«  Luet  DtitiJii,  he  pnid  n  vidit 
U>  Ilosneulli.  Mary  Cmupbell  was  at  thi^  time 
in  a  very  iinprewihle  condltinn,  having  been  pro- 
strated by  th<!  death  of  her  lover,  and  being  sup- 
poaed  to  be  iit  douth'd  duur  burnelf  from  decline. 
.She  [inrtook  in  tiie  i-xolt^iment*  of  the  whole  dia- 
trict  respecting  Irving  and  his  preaching,  and 
«A8ily  fell  into  the  tone  of  his  mind,  that  of  lool:- 
ing  for  wotiiti-rs.  lli>r  atl^ntion  was  especially 
directed  at  first  to  an  idea  of  Irving's  which  Imd 
already  atlrKt«?«l  nmch  noli'^?,  "viz,,  that  bodily 
disca&c  w.iM  the  direet  iuflic.tif»n  cif  Sati^n,  and 
that  thtreforo  faith  and  prayer,  and  these  only, 
should  be  tsmployeil  as  the  means  of  delivemneu 
from  it;  and  tliat  moreover,  by  the  due  exercifii* 
of  Uiese,  the  power  of  ofTectiiig  miracles  of  heal- 
ing, ami  other  wonderful  worka,  would  be  re- 
Bt^rcd  to  the  Churoh^a  pnwcr  hitherto  kept  in 
ftboyanco  beeauae  of  the  Church's  fait ideesn ess.'' 
[Story's  £/A  of  S/ori/,  195.  Oliphaofg  Life  of 
Irving,  27.'i.]  On  a  mind  so  excited  by  Irving'« 
visit  to  Rosncatb  hia  iniluence  was  again  brought 
to  U-ar  not  li>ngafU;rwanl3  by  the  return  home  in 
182!)  of  his  asfliRhnnt  preacher,  a  young  "  proba- 
li'juer"  named  Alexander  Scott,  whom  Irvhigliod 
carriixi  up  from  liosmiuUi  to  London.  Of  tin's 
viait  and  its  n-sultfl  Irving  hiniEtelf  gires  the  fol- 
lowing accoiuil  in  Fnteer's  Magazine: — 

"  Heing  calloil  down  lo  Scotland  uimii  some 
occasion,  and  residing  for  a  while  at  his  father'.-* 
house,  which  is  in  tho  heart  of  that  district  of 
Scotland  upon  which  the  light  of  Mr.  Canipbeil'M 
ministry  had  nriiH-n,  he  was  led  to  open  his  niiml 
lo  some  of  the  gndly  people  in  these  parts,  and 
among  others  to  a  young  woman  who  was  at 
that  lime  lying  ill  of  a  consumption,  from  which 
Qrter«'nrds,  when  brought  to  the  very  door  of 
death,  fihe  was  raified  up  iufifantanoously  by  the 
mighty  hand  of  (iod.  iJeing  »  woman  of  a  verv 
fixed  and  constant  spirit,  be  was  not  able,  \ritli 
all  his  power  of  sLitement  and  argument,  which 
is  unequalled  by  that  of  any  other  man  I  have 
ever  met  witli,  to  convince  her  of  the  diatiiiclioii 
between  regenrntion  and  baptism  with  the  IluK- 
(Jliost ;  anil  when  he  could  not  pn-viul  he  left 
her  with  a  solemn  charge  to  read  over  the  Acts 
of  the  Apostles,  with  that  distinction  in  her 
mind,  and  to  beware  how  she  nxshly  ayected 
what  he  believed  to  be  the  truth  of  (iod.  By 
this  young  woman  it  was  that  God,  not  many 
mouths  al^r,  did  restoru  the  gift  of  speaking 

'  A  li»t  of  tfaese  la  given  in  Evkiu'  Sketch  ((f  CJurittiiiti 
Dtneminations,  p.  269,  ed,  1S4I.  The  only  itnmcB  nftcr- 
wardii  iliHtinLpiislioJ  nn-  those  of  Edwiml  Irving,  Dknii'l 
Vilsun,  ana  Uagh  M'Kfilc. 

■  This  wu  so  gmt  tliul  nt  Kirkra){);  the  charch  wm 
OT«rch)wd*d  to  on  axtcnt  which  htuVt  down  a  gftllery  j 
wLfii,  Rnd  in  the niUj^ciuenlpimc,  more  tlinn  tliirtj  per- 
sons wpru  killed. 
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with  tongUM  and  prophesying  to  tho  Church* 
[Fraser'$  Mvf/ttzinc,  January  1832J.  The  nature 
of  this  converKatiou  is  more  exactly  indicated  by 
the  fact  that  a  number  of  people  at  PorKjlaa- 
gow,  a  neighbouring  town,  **  had  been  led  to 
pray  for  and  to  expect  the  restoration  of  'spiri- 
tual gifts '  lo  the  Church  by  a  sermon  ou  the 
nature  of  the  *  Cliarismata '  of  tho  Coriuthians, 
preached  by  lEr.  A.  J.  Scott"  [Story's  U/e  of 
atari/,  205]. 

The  expected  wonders  now.  arrived  quickly 
both  at  Piirt-Glai^ov  and  Fernicarry,  and  in 
both  places  tlnsy  came  to  invalid  yuuug  women. 
For  at  I'ort-fJliiegow  lliere  witA  a  Cijunterpart  of 
Mary  Campbell,  named  Macdonald,  she  also  bar- 
ing bwu  iu  bad  health  for  eighteen  uionllui. 
After  she  and  her  family  had  been  praybig  in 
obedience  to  the  teaching  of  Mr.  In-ing's  juve- 
nile but  eclf-contident  curate,  this  young  woman 
suddenly  exclaimed,  "'There  will  be  a  mighty 
haptit+m  of  the  Spirit  this  day,'  and  then  broke 
forth  in  a  mo-st  marvellous  si-tting  forth  of  tho 
wonderful  works  of  God ;  and,  as  if  her  own 
weakness  had  been  altogL-ther  lost  in  the  strength 
of  t)ie  Holy  Ghost,  continued,  with  little  or  no 
intiirmiasion,  for  two  or  three  hours  in  mingled 
praise,  prayer,  and  exhortation."  At  dinner 
timt",  "  her  twin  bmthera  Jamea  aud  Geon;o," — 
who  were  shiphuilders,  and  had  recently  been 
converted,  and  had  become  very  enthusiaatio 
young  men  us  to  thwr  religion.— "came  home  a» 
usual,  whom  she  then  addressed  at  great  length, 
concluding  with  a  solemn  prayer  for  Jamea  that  ho 
might  at  ttnit  tttnc  be  endowed  with  the  power 
of  the  Holy  Ghost.  Almost  icatanlly  jamea 
calmly  Haid,  'I  have  got  it.'  He  walked  to  tho 
window,  and  stood  silent  for  a  minute  or  two. 
I  looked  at  hinii,  and  almost  trembled,  there  wnA 
such  a  change  upon  his  whole  countenance.  Ho 
then,  with  a  st«p  and  manner  of  the  moat  indt^ 

scrihable  majesty,  walked  up  to  'a  bedside, 

and  addressed  her  iu  those  words  of  the  twen- 
tieth Psalm,  'Ariiie,  and  stand  upright.'  He  re- 
peated the  words,  took  her  by  the  hand,  and  slio 
arose,  when  we  all  quietly  ttat  dowu  and  hud  our 
dinner.  After  it,  my  brothers  went  to  tlie  shij*- 
buildiug  yard,  as  usu:d,  where  James  wrote  ovi-r 
to  Miss  Campbell,  commanding  her  in  tho  name 
of  tho  Lord  to  arise."  The  result  may  be  toM 
in  Miss  Campbell's  own  words.  *'  I  received 
dear  brother  James  M'Uonatil's  lettor,  giving  an 
account  of  hifi  sister's  being  raised  up,  and  com- 
manding uie  to  rise  and  wulk.  I  had  scarely 
read  tlie  lirst  page  when  I  became  t^nite  over- 
powered, and  laid  it  aside  for  a  few  minutes; 
but  I  had  no  rest  in  my  mind  until  I  took  it  up 
again,  and  began  to  read.  As  I  read,  every  word 
came  home  with  power  ;  and  when  I  came  to  the 
command  lo  arise,  it  came  home  with  a  power 
which  no  one  can  describe;  it  was  felt  to  bo  in- 
deed the  voice  of  Christ ;  it  was  such  a  voice  as 
could  not  be  resisted.  A  mighty  ]>owf<r  was  in- 
stantineously  exert&l  upon  me.  1  feJt  as  if  I 
had  been  lifted  from  otf  the  earth,  and  all  my 
diaeades  taken  from  me  at  the  voice  of  ChrisL.  I 
WM  verily  made  in  a  moment  to  stand  u]ion  my 
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ftdt,  leap  auil  uriilk,  ling  snvl  rajnice  "  [ Xnrinn'it 
if«m.  of  Jamee  iiud  Gcor>je  M^ffonald,  107-110]. 
Meaiiwbilo  the  oxpeotad  gift  of  working 
miracles  bati  liAen  accompamed,  or  just  pro- 
ceded,  by  the  tspectetl  gift  of  touguva;  for 
which  also  Mary  Campbell  hud  bocn  prepared 
by  Irviiig'a  wriiinga  [Story's  Life  o/  Story, 
215].  "On  a  Puinlay  evftniug  in  tho  month  of 
March  "  [a.  d.  1  B^tO],  •'  Mary,  in  ihn  preaence  of  a 
few  friends,  began  to  utter  soituda  to  them  in- 
comprehenaible,  aud  beliovcd  by  her  to  bo  ii 
tongue  siidi  as  nf  old  might  have  been  itpoken 
on  the  dny  of  I'cntecost,  or  among  the  Chris- 
lisns  of  Coriuth.  This  was  the  lirat  manifesta- 
tion of  the  restored  'gift,' — for  such  it  was  Ima- 
gined to  be.  She  desirud  to  it»cvrUiiu  vrhnt  the 
toQ^ue  was  in  onlor  tlint  ahe  might,  if  Ktmngtb- 
ened  to  do  so,  repair  to  the  country  where 
it  was  iulwUlffiWc,  and  there  begin  her  long  con- 
lemplited  lalmnrrt"  a«  a  mi(i*iii»iiary.  "  Ity  and 
by  she  aimouncetl  thnt  abs  believed  it  to  be  the 
language  of  a  g>^up  of  i^ilands  in  the  South 
Pacific  Ocean  ;  but  ns  nobody  knew  tho  speech 
of  the  islanders,  it  was  imfiosiiible  either  to  r^- 
iVite  or  oorroborate  lier  assertion ;  and  for  the 
prewnt,  at  least,  she  was  unable  to  proceed  in 
pt>r8on  in  quest  of  the  remote  Hav.-iges  whose 
mother  tongue  she  held  hud  been  revealed  to 
her"  [SU.ry'a  Lifo  of  Stonj,  204].  Irvine's 
TnTnerriMiiieawonntof  the  8»m«  inpident  is,  "In 
the  tuid$t  of  their  devotion  the  Iluly  Ghost  coiiie 
with  mighty  jjowcr  upon  the  sick  woman  as  she 
lay  it]  her  weakness,  and  consLmiiicd  her  to  Bj>cak 
at  great  length  and  with  r'U|>cr}iuiimti  strength 
in  an  unknown  tongue,  to  the  ai^toniidimF-nt  of  all 
who  hoanl  and  to  her  own  great  editicalion, — 
for  *ho  that  s|>cakcth  in  an  unknown  tongue 
edifieth  himself"  iFnucyg  M'lrj.  -Ian.   1832]. 

Tho  account  of  tiiis  occurrence  would  be  in- 
complete if  tho  reader  were  not  provided  with  a 
tperimen  of  tlie  "tongue"  thus  spoken,  as  taken 
down  with  much  care  by  a  man  of  education 
who  believed  in  ila  supernatural  character.  "  1 
now  proceed,"  he  writes,  "  to  insfrt  a  written 
specimen  of  the  gift  of  tongues — this  specimen  ia 
a  very  brief  vocabulary  of  a  tongue.  It  was  col- 
lected by  mo,  on  diffoi'ent  occasiona,  in  the  be- 
ginning of  this  present  year  1 1831],  on  which  I 
heard  tho  same  Indivuhial  ajieak  in  a  tongue,  and 
it  WM  written  down  by  me  on  the  spot,  wliile 
the  individual  was  in  the  act  of  speaking.  .  .  . 
The  words  of  the  tongne,  aa  writton  down  by  me, 
are  widely  scattered ;  none  in  Ibu  onler  they  weru 
spoken,  except  those  niarkcnl  within  invertetl 
oomroos.  ITippo — Gerosto — Hippo — Booros — 
Senoote — *  Foorinie — Oorin  Hoopo  Tanto  Noiw- 
tia'— Uoorafitin — Niparos — llipaucs — Bantos— 
Boorin — *0  Huitos' — Elelastina — ^Haiimungitne 
— Dantita — Hampootina — Varini — Ariatoa — Ek* 
rmmpoB  — '  Epoongos  Vangami '  —  Bereasino  — ■ 
Tereaton — Sastinootino — Alinoosta — '  O  Kastos 
Sungor  O  Faatoa  Sungor' — Deripangito — Itoo- 
rinoa — Hypen — Elotanteti — Eretini — Menati" 
rM'Kerrell'B  Apologij  for  ihe  Gift  of  Timgmg, 
^tf.  Oroonock,  1831].* 

*  Tbft  FutKCH  raorHETS  lud  Ioda  befors  elaini'Ml  to 
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Snch  "  ulteraneos,**  made  by  a  liyslcricid  young 
girl*  lati'ly  disappointwl  of  marriage  t<t  a  few  cre- 
dutoua  villBgc  people  in  tho  Wewt  of  Scotland, 
are  as  unlike  as  possible  tn  those  of  tho  twelve 
A[)OBtlefi,  who  had  companied  with  their  Lonl  nil 
tho  time  that  He  went  in  and  out  among  them 
from  tho  time  of  His  bapLtsm  until  thit  of  Uia 
Eesurroction  [Acta  L  21,  22];  and  whose  utter- 
ances among  the  devout  men  out  of  every  nation 
under  heaven  confounded  the  multitude,  because 
that  every  man  heard  them  speak  in  his  owitl 
language  [AcU  il  -l-G].  Nnr  was  it  exactly  con- 
Bonant  with  an  oxpcriencp  whinh  if  true  was  so 
astounding,  that  Maiy  (.'auipbell  immediately 
flfterwards  filli'Ll  up  tin-  plnce  ef  her  lost  lover  by 
marrjnng  a  lawyer's  clerk,  named  Caird,  whose 
acquaintance  she  had  recently  made.  But  such 
critical  non&iderations  did  not  occur  to  Irving, 
who,  after  verj'  little  inquiry,  was  satislie^l  that 
the  "gift"  was  a  reality,  and  invitetl  the  young 
couple  to  his  house  in  Limdnn,  whence  thoy 
went  to  be  fitted  at  Bram[)t<in  Park  by  I,idy 
Olivia  Simrrnw,  and  at  Albiiry  Park  by  Lady 
Harriet  and  Mr.  Henrj*  Drummond." 

Before  this  visit  to  London  took  place,  how- 
ever, three  gentlemen  (one  of  whom  was  ft 
member  of  Irving'*  congri-galion)  wont  doim  to 
Scotland  txi  m.ike  inquiries  n^spccting  the  alleged 
"gifts."  These  returned  in  Octuber  1830,  and 
their  i-eport  ■•  was  of  such  a  nature  as  to  lend  to 
the  organization  of  prayec  msetings  (imder  the 
giiidanw  of  Irving  and  ierenl  Evangelical  clergy- 
men), "to  seek  of  Cod  the  revival  of  the  gifts  of 
the  Hdly  Ghost  iu  the  Church."  These  pravcr- 
meeting*  began  townnls  the  close  of  183(1 ;  and 
tm  April  3C)th,  IM31,  the  tiret  "utterance" 
was  heard  from  the  lips  of  a  lady  (tho  wife 
of  one  of  tho  three  who  had  formed  the 
deputation),  who  wtis  attending  such  a  prayer- 
meeting  in  her  own  house,  Mary  Campbell  (now 
Mrs.  Caird)  being  then,  or  within  a  few  days,  a 
visitor  in  Irving's  house  \lAiter  on  eertnin  Staie- 
merits  in  the  Old  Churcfi  Porch,  od.  1855,  pp. 

s^k    in  unknown  tongues,   tsui   to   work  mincIeL 
(^Biny  il(-*crtliGa  tlie  "tungues"  in  thsir  caM  as  "syUa*i 
bical,  with  a  distinct  huvo  and  brentbe  bietw«en  eaolq 
aylUble ;  but  U  rec]air«d  attentiou  to  distinuouh  the 
wortU."     Th*?  fiiiAKP.K^  of  AmeticA,  who  were  ucsccdiImI 
from  tho  OBtnisanla.  profcssi-il  to  do  tlio  wiitu',  ami  Dr. 
Dwight  dMcribes  their  "ankaown    Uiigun^,"  u  lu. 
Iirikn.1  it  in  17^3,  ns  a  sncccsnon  of  umntfaiiitij;  sound%.j 
frequently  rei'caUd.  and  hair-nrticulatwl."     .\t  Uib  veryj 
lime  aUo  wlien  lh«i  "tiDknown  toiign^s"  begau  to  MJ 
utti^rci)  in  S<-<itla«:l  and  Kngland  they  were  being  uttered 
niuong  tha  MuuMOKs  (clearly  without  miy  commnnica- 
tion)  m  ArueriuiL. 

•  Thi;  two  jfiun^  iiku  bt-fun!  ref»-rri'il  to,  and  aomo 
others,  also  profcsstd  lo  have  tlif  nili-  Tliey  were  n«»vcr 
in  any  wny  coiinect^-d  with  Mr  triring'a  IvOndon  minis- 
tratioTii,  and  both  dlird  in  183^. 

»  Although  thi«  "dtatitute  girl  "  marriini  only  a  law- 
vcr's  clerk,  who  wna  eUd  to  be  employed  oa  a  uy  min- 
eiormry  by  Lady  OUvia  8parrow,  Mr.  .Story  Kpeakii  of 
Kppiiig  b(!r  iKit  loug  aftcrwudi  nairtninrng  tne  rfilo  of  a 
fine  lady  at  Ro«DtMTh,  where  "  one  of  her  aistcn,  clad  iiq 
the  conrBCHl  garb,  hfld  not  long  brfuru  been  imn  loading 
a  dung-taut  in  tho  adjoiuiug  field"  [Story'a  Liff.  of 
Sfory,  'ZV:.\. 

*  A  Briff  Aeeavi^.  of  n  Visit  to  sonu  of  tfu  BrtArtH  i» 
tit*  IVtatof  So(*Uaid^  183L 
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ti,  15].  On  her  arrival,  the  "  iDariiftwUtions" 
began  among  Irving'^  own  people,  but  they  were 
not  permitltnl  by  Irving  tu  bo  moiio  in  public 
Qutil  Sontlay,  October  16th,  1831.  From  the 
account  given  in  the  Timen,  it,  appears  tJiat  on  the 
morning  of  tliat  day  living  preached  in  bis 
chapel  in  Kegcnt  Bqnara  on  the  extraordinary 
gifts  of  the  Holy  Spirit;  and  thai  a  MitiS  Hall, 
a  govemcse,  mindful  of  her  pastor's  tint  afl  to 
privacy,  ratirefl  to  Uie  vestry,  and  epokg  theru 
for  8omo  time  in  an  unknown  tunguo.  In  the 
evening,  Irving  preached  on  the  same  subject, 
and  expresKftd  Joubta  whether  he  was  doing  right 
in  forbidding  the  publicity  of  llio  "  uttarancee." 
Upon  this,  the  masltr  of  a  "  young  gentlemen's 
academy,"  named  Taplin,  rose  and  gave  forth  thu 
first  '*  utl^rauce  "  that  had  as  yet  proceeded  from 
a  masculine  voice  :  thin  effusion  ending  with  the 
intelligible  words,  "  Oh  !  Britain,  thou  auuiut'cd 
of  the  Lord  !  thy  destruction  is  at  hand  I  Tenr 
not  ye  people  of  flod."  Much  confusion  of  course 
ensued,  and  vihvn  Tapliii  had  sunk  into  his  pew 
exhausted,  Irving  put  an  end  to  it  by  concluding 
the  service  [Tima,  October  19th,  1831].  Soiy-; 
illustmtioiiB  of  the  unknown  tongues  spoken  itt 
this  stage  of  the  sect's  history,  are  given  by  om 
who  had  himself  been  carried  away  by  the  excite- 
ment [Pilkiogton'a  Unknown  Tongues,  p.  27], 
and  they  aru  of  just  the  same  character  as  those 
of  Mary  CamphcU,  nltnwing  for  the  difference 
between  ScotcU-Kutflish  and  London-Knglish. 
Such  wore  "gthis  dil  emitia  sumo,"  "  hoaeghin 
alta  stare,"  "  holimolh  holif  an  than"  [lioly,  moat 
holy  father],  ^'  bozehumoiiauostra,  huzehamena- 
nostra,  hozehamenanostra  "  [oh  I  aend  men  and 
apcstles],  "  casa  sera  hastha  caro,  yco  cogo  nomo," 
which  look  like  scraps  of  lijigUsh  broken  uji  ami 
spoken  in  an  hysttirical  voice.  Nino  timmt  out 
of  ten,  the  uttcnuicea  of  this  "unknown"  type 
were  long-drawn  "Ohs"  and  "Ahs  "'  with  a  frag- 
mentary syllable  interposed  at  raro  intervals,  thL> 
whole  being  brought  to  a  cloae  ina  cadcuvo  which 
ended  in  a  theatrii'^l  whisper. 

Irving  now  wrote  to  his  father-in-law,  Dr.  Mar- 
tin, on  October  26tb,  "  Thanks  should  bo  returucd 
in  all  the  churches  for  the  work  which  the  Lonl 
has  done,  and  is  doing  amongst  us.  Ha  has 
raised  up  the  ordurnf  propht-t*  amongst  us,  who, 
being  tilU>d  with  tlie  Holy  Ghoet,  do  speak  with 
tongues  and  prophesy  "  [Oliphant's  Life  of  Irving^ 
u.  193]. 

Three  months  afterward*,  on  January  2+th, 
1832,  bo  was  able  to  write  aguiii  ruspectingan  old 
acquaintance  who  had  joju(m1  him  in  London, 
"The  Lord  hath  aiKiinted  Baxter  of  Doncaster 
after  another  kind,  X  think  the  apostolical:  thu 
prophetical  b<^ing  the  ministration  of  the  Word, 
the  apostolical  being  the  atlministratioii  of  the 
Spirit "  {ibid.  23i]. 

Irving  was  now  expelled  ftoui  the  Si>*ich  Kirk, 
partly  for  an  nnsound  opinion  that  the  human 
nature  of  our  Lord  was  capable  of  siu,  and  {xirtly 
on  account  of  the  " manifestations "  mftdc  uiidir 
his  sanction ;  U>e  sentence  of  expulsion  being 
pai<dcd  by  Iho  Presbytery  of  London  on  May  2n(l. 
1632,  and  by  that  of  Annan  in  Mareb  183:i. 
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Furu  time  he  preached  in  the  streeta  and  fields,  col- 

Itictiug  congregations  suchas had  surrounded  Whit- 
fipld  nearly  a  century  before,  at  Chai-ing  Gross,  in 
Goodman's  Fields,  on  Islington  Green,  and  in  such 
public  localities.  But  a  temporary  chapel  waa 
shortly  obtained  for  him  in  Gray's  Inn  Lane,  and 
a  permanent  one  before  long  in  Newman  Street, 
and  in  tbeso  he  began  to  resume  the  luiuistrations 
which  had  been  broken  in  upon  by  his  expulsion 
from  Kegeut  Square.  He  was  now,  however, 
reduced  to  the  ranks  by  the  powers  which  he  had 
been  instrumentid  in  calling  into  existence. 
Having  been  absent  from  London  for  a  short  time 
he  was  about,  on  his  return,  *'  to  resume  hia 
functions,  when  he  was  directed  by  a  word  spoken 
suptiruatimdly  by  the  apostlu  who  bad  Ijeen  tint 
calted,"  "  tn  fliispend  his  ministry  except  ill 
preaching,  and  not  to  administer  the  saoramenta 
iu  the  cungrcgation  until  ho  should  receivo  a 
new  onlinalion  "  [Davenport's  Edw,  Jnying  and 
the  Cuik,  Ap.  Ch,  2nd  ed.  16].  Havmg  thus 
been  brought  into  a  proper  suomisaion  to  the 
new  authorities  ho  was  soon  aftcrwanls  reinstated 
in  office  by  being  ordainetl  as  "  angel  over 
the  Church  in  Newman  istreet,"  on  April  6th, 
1833  :  but  he  exercised  his  new  office  for  a  very 
short  time,  being  soon  afterwards  prostrated  by 
his  last  illness,  and  dying  ut  Glasgow,  in  the  cathe- 
dral of  which  city  ho  was  buried,  on  Decetnbcr 
8th,  1834,  when  h«  waa  only  forty-two  years  old. 

The  "apostolical  anointing  of  Baxter,"  spoken 
of  by  Irving  in  the  letter  recently  quole«l,  indi- 
cates the  dcvi'lctpment  of  the  sect  into  its  char- 
acteristic miuistiiiial  organ izntion.  Some  of  thi' 
leading  members  of  the  rising  sect  at  (his  time  were 
members  of  the  Church  of  England,  especially 
Mr.  Henry  Dniniiiioud,  the  financial  backbone  of 
the  sect,  Mr.  Bayfonl  and  his  sons,  Proctoii  in 
Doctors'  Commons,  and  Mr.  Bayford's  son-in-law, 
11.  J.  Owen,  the  nnnJBtcr  of  Park  Chapel.^  Clielsen, 
:ind  son  of  one  of  the  principal  founders  of  the 
Bible  Society,  who  had  been  minister  therv 
before  him,  and  a  prominent  member  of  the 
Evangelical  party.  Mr.  Bayford,  who  waa  afler^ 
warils  conspicuous  for  his  utlenuicoa  in  the 
Irvingite  Chapel  at  Chelsea,  began  Ibem  on  a 
Sunday  morning  in  1833  at  Park  Chapel  by 
shouting  out,  during  his  sun- in-law'a  sermon,  "The 
darkness,  tlie  d^trknt-f^s,  Ibe  darkni^sa,  covereth, 
covereth  the  earth,  and  gross  darkness  the  people 
thereof."  An  uumaniwl  daughter  afllicted  w-ith 
cpiloptic  hystflria,  was  one  of  the  most  frequent 
spejikcrs  of  "  utterances "  of  the  "  iinkuowi: 
tongues,"  which  in  ia*r  case  wore  precisely  such 
sounds  as  arc  usually  made  by  persons  in  that 
sad  condition.  Her  case  (which  waa  known  tn 
so  wide  a  cin^lc  of  per«>nfi  that  il  became  a  matter 
of  public  knowledge)  is  mentioned  as  indicating 
the  probable  origin  nf  theso  allied  aui^ernatural 
luanifcstations  in  natural  causes.  It  must  bo 
rflmembered  that  tho  "  ultorances"  all  came  from 
young  women  at  tiret :  and  the  sympathetic  con- 
tagiouam'«6  of  hystoria  is  well  known.  Mr.  Owen, 
son-in-law  to  Mr.  Bayford,  waa  "  oniained  angol 
of  the  tJhurch  in  Chelsea"  in  January  1834. 

To  none  of  thc«e  was  the  Presbyt/rian  system 
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acceptable,  but  at  the  same  titce  u  Chwefanan 
tboy  woU  knew  that  the  Kpiscopalian  aTstem 
ooukl  not  bo  adoptoti  for  n  permnupncy  without  an 
episoopate.  Jiiot  bI  tlii«  time  much  promincnco 
wu  also  beiog  given  lo  tlie  dwt-rinQ  of  apostuli- 
cid  fiiictfi«siuQ  by  tbe  rietog  school  of  Hifih 
Cburcbmeu,  under  Ibe  leaching  of  Elshop  Lloyd, 
Hu^b  Janiva  Bose,  Keblo,  und  laiiao  Williams, 
anil  Ihe  idea  of  an  apostolate  as  the  only  true 
fiourt.-«  of  a  ministry  had  become  famili^ir  to  tbu 
Ihuuglitful  kily  and  dcr^y  of  the  Church  of 
lut^liind.  Thiis  a  wtiut  whs  folt  by  tbein  in 
rcjtpect  to  the  organization  of  uny  new  body  in 
wluub  the  aupernaturul  gifts  of  the  Spirit  should 
manifest  thentselves,  a  want  which  would  not  have 
been  felt  by  Irving  (who  wa«  quite  content  with 
the  Presbyterian  syelcm) ;  and  "nt  the  very  be- 
ginning of  the  utLcninces,  the  cry  in  the  Spirit 
cauie,  '  Send  ua  apostles —send  ua  np'>»lle9.'  The 
same  word  was  oft«n  heard,  though  but  imper- 
fectly "  [i7j|"f/.].  This  want  wm,  as  usual,  met 
by  an  "  utterance."  While  Mr.  Brummond  waa 
Iiolding  a  pmye^ttleettug  in  hia  house  on  Decem- 
ber 26ib,  1832,  "The  Spirit  apoke  throngh  Mr 
Caird " — who  with  \i\»  wife,  Mary  Campbell, 
was  alayiuK  at  Albury  Park — "  saying,  \ji\.  the 
Lord  do  llis  work  :  let  i!im  declare  all  llis 
mind:  let  Hi^  working  alonu  be  seen  in  tbt- 
roidatof yuu."  Ijidy  Olivia  Siwrww's  rising  youug 
"lay  missionary"  was  shortly  followed  by  the 
maeter  of  the  young  gentlemen's  aoidemy.  "  Xh«: 
Spirit  broke  forlh  in  Mr.  Tapliii  with  grunt  power 
in  a  tongtie,  and  thus  aaid,  '  Tho  I/:nl  command- 
otli  you,  you  who  have  been  called  to  be  an 
apostle,  to  lay  hands  on  the  angel  of  this  church, 
and  ordain  him  to  niin  and  food  tliis  people — 
to  fe«d  tbeui  with  the  Body  and  Blood  of  the 
Lord  ;  be  faithful,  bo  faithful,  and  Jesus  will 
honour  you.'  Aflera  short  pauac,  Mr.  Cardalu 
iidvunccd  to  Mr.  Drunimnnd,  whu  was  kneeling 
at  the  desk,  and  after  a  prayer,  mighty  in  the 
Spirit,  beginning  at  Creatii^n,  and  going  througli 
tlio  mantfetiUitioiid  of  God  unto  the  Perwti, 
safferingR,  and  glory  of  the  Lord  Jesus;  with 
strong  cryiug  for  faith,  and  that  tlie  hand  of  the 
Lord  alone  might  be  seen,  put  both  his  hands 
Oft  Mr.  iMimmond's  head,  the  latter  seemingly 
deeply  absorbed  in  communion  with  God ;  the 
.Spirit  in  Mr.  Cardale  aaying, '  Be  thou  filled  with 
the  Holy  Ghost,  and  with  the  spirit  of  wisdom 
and  of  knowledge,  and  of  a  sound  mind  ;  bo  lliou 
of  a  quick  understaoiding  in  the  fear  nf  ttie  Lonl ; 
feed  and  rule  thia  people  ;  be  thou  faithful  unto 
death,  and  thou  ahalt  receive  the  crown  of  life 
which  the  Lord  hath  preparwl  for  theo,  and  for 
all  who  love  the  Lord  Jesus."  Then  tuniing  to 
Mr.  IJayford,  he  blessed  hira,  and  spake  worda 
of  encouragement,  exhorting  him  to  feed  this 
people,  and  in  so  doing  he  him.««!f  .ihould  be  fed. 
Iramediately  after  this,  the  Spirit  bun>t  forth  in 
Mr.  Drummond  hi  a  song,  '  Gh'try  to  God  in  thi; 
faigheat,'  when  the  Spirit  in  Mr.  Caird  took  up 
tlie  same  atmin  in  tlie  name  of  tho  Church, 
singing  the  do.\oIog\',  in  which  the  congregation 
joined."  After  fnrlher  exhortations  to  Mr. 
X)nimmond  and  Mr.  Bayford,  *'  the  Spirit  in  Mr. 
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Tapliu  then,  after  singing  for  a  while  in  a  tongo^ 
declared  tliut  Jeaua  had  be«u  iu  tlie  midst  of  ue, 
that  His  arms  were  open  to  TeceiTO  us,  that  we 
should  flee  into  them "  [wi  Letter  teritteit /ram 
Alfiar;/ I*'iil(^onIkA2Sl)i,lS32.  SXory'a  Life  > 
atorr/,  401)]. 

It  waa  in  this  manner,  by  several  persons  of 
low  (vlncation  and  station,  and  in  needy  circnm- 
stanccs,  designating  their  patxon  the  rich  banker 
as  a  miiiit<tcr,  that  the  manifestation  of  the 
new  apoett'Iate  was  made,  and  thus  that  a  new 
apostolic  fountain  is  alleged  to  have  been  opened 
for  the  outflow  of  a  new  ala-am  of  ministry  'uk 
the  Church  of  Gu<l.  According  to  an  Irvingite 
writer,  *'  the  apostolate  to  tha  Gentiles,  of  which 
the  beginning  and  pattern  were  seen  iu  Faul,  was 
ruatored,  in  order  tiiat  the  work  of  preaenting 
the  Church  as  a  chaste  Virgin  to  Chriit  at  His 
euming,  which  Paul  was  couipelleil  to  leave  un- 
linished,  might  be  taken  up  and  carrie^l  to  its 
cum|)letion"  [Andrews'  Ch.  IHntary,  ^'c.  oj  Cath. 
ami  Aji.  Ch.  18G8.  p.  10].  %  July  1 1th,  1B35, 
other  "  apostli-a  "  to  tho  number  of  twelve  had 
been  appointed,  and  by  these  tho  "  angola  "  and 
"  oliiew  "  wero  ordained,  who  are  supposed  to 
have  tho  somo  ministerial  standing  as  bishops 
and  priests  in  the  Church  of  England  and  other 
churcheij.  Havuig  shut  themselves  out  from  that 
historical  snccoasion  whinh  is  derived  from  the 
call  and  tlie  ordination  of  Christ,  the  sect  baa  sup- 
plied itKL'lf  with  another  succession  derived  from 
the  call  of  "  utteraneee,"  niaile  under  the  peculiar 
eircumstaucea  abovu  indicated. 

Tho  value  of  such  utterances  in  "  unknown 
tongues'"  may  be  estiinatott  by  the  specimen  given 
above.  It  was  necessary  for  pratjtical  purposes, 
6tich  as  the  deposition  of  Mr.  Ir\ing  and  the 
catablishmeul  of  auapoattdate,  that  the  utterances 
should  be  iu  plain  Eiigliah ;  and  theru  are  aonaa 
which  are  on  reeonl  ae  spoken  on  the  day  when 
tho  Newman  Street  Chapol  was  ojieneii.  In 
expuunding  the  Lislor^-  of  Hauuali,  Irving  spoke 
of  the  Church  as  barren,  "coneeiving,  but  not 
having  brought  forth."  An  utterance — not  quit*) 
catching  the  idea— comes  in, "  Oh,  but  she  shall  bo 
fruitful,  oh  1  oh !  oh  I  shu  shall  replenish  the  earth 
and  subdue  it — and  subdue  it."  A  little  further  on 
another,  still  less  apposite  to  tho  subject  of  the  dis- 
course, breaks  in  as  follows; — *'0h!  you  do  grieve 
Ihe  Spirit — you  do  grieve  the  Spirit!  Oh!  the 
liody  of  Jcsusi.itobesarrowl^I  inspirit!  You  are 
to  cry  to  your  Father — to  cry,  to  cry  in  the  bitter- 
ness of  yuur  souls  !  Oh  I  it  is  a  mourning,  a 
niourrilng,  a  mouming  liofore  the  Lord — a  sigh- 
ing and  cr^'ing  unto  the  Lord  because  of  the 
desolations  of  Ztou — because  <if  the  dcsolationa 
of  Zion — bPL'uuair  of  tlie  desolations  of  Zion!" 
Another  utterance  in  thus  given  : — "  Oil !  grieve 
Him  not  1  Oh  !  grieve  not  your  Father  I  Koat 
in  His  love!  Oh!  rejoice  in  your Fatlier's  love! 
Oh  I  n>joice  in  the  love  of  Jebus  !  in  the  love  of 
Jesus!  Oh  I  for  it  passeth  knowledge!  Ohl 
the  length  I  Oh  I  the  breadth  !  Oh  !  the  height  [ 
Oh  I  tho  depth  of  the  love  of  Jesub !  Oh  i  it 
pass«th  knowle<Igo  I  Oh  !  rejoice  in  tlie  love  of 
Jesus  !     Oh  !  sinner  !  for  wluit,  for  what,  wbat^ 
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oil  I  Btnoar!  wlrit  can  s«.>]iftniio,  separate,  SBporate 
from  tiie  love  of  Jivais!  Ulil  nothing,  nothing! 
Oh  1  nono  cau  pluck  you  oat  of  Uis  bAnd«  I 
Oil !  iiouo  shaU  bo  ithlo  to  pluck  you  out  of  your 
t'rttlier'a  hnjid."  Notice  is  given  thnt  persons 
will  only  bo  aJmittod  to  the  body  of  the  church 
by  ticket,  wheu  Mr.  Drunitiioiul — a  forcible 
ftpenker  in  thu  House  of  Commons — lulds  the  tol- 
lowiu)"  "uttemnco":  — "Ah!  be  ye  warned  1  be 
yc  warned  !  Ye  have  been  warned  !  The  Lord 
bftth  prcj>arcd  you  a  tablo,  but  it  is  a  table  in 
tho  presence  of  your  eueaitea.  Ah  I  look  you 
well  to  it !  the  city  shall  bo  builded— ah  I  every 
jot,  every  pieco  of  Ihe  edifice  Be  faithful  each 
uudur  bin  load — each  uudsr  hia  load ;  but  sue 
that  ye  build  with  one  liaud,  ami  with  a  wcapoit 
in  tlia  other.  Look  to  it  I  Look  to  it  1  Ye  have 
bociL  warned !  Ali  1  Saiiballal  \  SanbitUat !  Sau- 
liAllat!  The  Horonite!  ThoMoabite!  The  Ammon- 
ite! Ah!  confederate  I  confederate  I  confederate 
withthellorunitel  Ah!  lookyotoitt  luokyuto 
it!"  [Olipliant'a  Lift  of  Irving,  ij.  223-51.  ^iich 
uttomiLcoa  as  those  were  to  be  heanl  in  Irvingite 
chapels  for  many  years,  but  the  better  educated 
and  ]ess  hysterical  portion  of  tlie  sftct  has  h«>en 
long  growing  ashamed  of  them.^  On  no  other 
jpvund  than  their  validity  can  the  sect,  however, 
lay  claim  to  a  divinely  commissioned  miujttry ; 
and  if  tluty  are  given  u])  tlieii  also  th«  claim.?  of 
the  community  to  bo  "catholic"  or  "apostolic" 
must  be  given  up  likowieo. 

TliQ  ceremonial  finit  adopted  by  the  Irvingites 
was  intended  to  be  us  near  an  approach  aa  wan  prac- 
ticable to  that  of  the  I'riniitivo  Church,  At  tha 
upper  end  of  the  c1ui|)cl  a  '*  bema"  or  platform  was 
ori'ctod,  aOonllnK  room  for  forty  or  fifty  peraons. 
On  tho  front  of  it  seven  seats  wore  ammj^ed,  tho 
uiiddle  onu  being  occupied  by  the  "angel,"  and 
the  three  on  either  side  by  tho  "elders."  On  a 
step  lower  down  were  seven  other  Rcats  for  the 
"  prophets,"  ilio  centre  one  being  occupied  hy 
the  senior  or  principal  one.  Ou  a  still  lower 
step  seven  deacons  woro  seated  in  a  similar 
manner.  The  general  direction  of  ths  f;crvio<i 
rested  with  the  "angel;"  but  tho  oldeis  proaclied 
short  sonnons  in  order,  the  proplwts  spoke  occa- 
sionally, and  every  now  and  (ben,  with  mora  or 
le«B  frequency,  the  services  were  interrupted  by 
utteranc&!i  either  of  the  "  unknown  tongue"  typo 
or  of  that  shewn  in  tho  speoimsns  given  from 
those  spoken  by  Mr.  Drumraond.  As  the  High 
Church  movement  and  htcraturo  developed  in 
tho  ChuTc!)  many  progrcaxivo  chants  in  accor- 
dance with  it  took  i^aee  in  the  Irvingite  chapols  ; 
choral  services,  copea,  and  splendidly  vested  altars 
being  intnxluccd ;  and  this  ritual  movement  in 
the  sect  reached  ita  climax  in  a  magniticent 
chapel  which  was  erected  in  Gordon  Square, 
London,  and  opened  on  Christmas  Eve  in  the 
year  1854.  A  very  elabonito  ritual  is  now  adop- 
ted, and  a  Senice  Book  has  been  cnmpited,  which 
shews  a  high  degree  of  liturgical  knowledge,  and 

1  A  quantity  of  ejamilatory  rlmpKoiltn  of  a  siniiW 
Und  are  to  be  fouiul  at  pages  168-1(17  of  a  book  previ* 
OQsIy  quoted,  Korton't  Mtmovn  of  JavuM  and  Qtorge 
Mteiumaid, 
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great  ability  on  the  ]>art  of  ita  compUets  in 

applying  it  to  the  wants  of  the  day. 

In  the  early  dsya  of  the  Irvingit«  movement 
it  was  t:*.X])ected  that  the  I>ay  of  Judgment  and 
the  Miltuuniuni  nrere  closo  at  hand,  that  Ibo 
movement  itself  was  the  immediate  preparation 
for  Christ's  Second  Advent,  and  that  hence  it 
would  spread  far  and  wide  throughout  tho  world, 
Tho  "  uiKiatlys,"  therefore,  first  of  all  prepared 
a  "Testimony,"  wliich  was  delivered  in  1836  to 
King  William  IV.  and  his  I'rivy  Cniincillorw,  and 
in  1837  to  the  Pupu  and  Prince  Metternicfa  ;  and, 
soeontUy,  dispersed  thetiiselves  among  llio  "  twelve 
tribea  of  the  Gentiles "  throughout  Europe. 
**  Their  hearts  had  bcou  enlarged  to  embrace  all 
the  baptized,  and  they  longed  for  the  perfecting 
of  that  one  body,  of  which  every  tribe  was  an 
essential  part,  and  each  necessary  to  the  com- 
pletion of  the  whole.  Ihit  those  aspimtions  were 
not  dcalincd  to  bo  immediately  realized"  [CArou. 
of  Eminlsy  28].  In  fact  nothing  came  of  this 
apostolic  mission  except  a  ploasant  eeclenastical 
tour  and  soma  instruction  respecting  the  Chria- 
tianity  of  Kuropean  nations.  A  tour  of  a  simi- 
lur  kind  was  undertaken  again  in  tho  year  1845, 
when  a  few  converts  were  niailc  in  America  and, 
in  Gonnauy.  In  England  the  sect  has  never 
grown  beyond  a  few  thousands,  and  is  more  im- 
portant as  to  its  priucipteg  and  claims  than  as  to 
its  numbers.  [Stury'e  Lift:  vf  Story  of  Roaueath. 
Oliphaut's  Life  of  living.  Norton's  Afcmotn  of 
J.  and  O.  Maedoiuild.  Baxter's  Irvingigm,  I'/s 
ijMfi,  Proffre^,  awl  Ptescut  State,  1833.  A 
Chronieie  of  certain  Et:^JiiJt  wfiirJi  kaw  Ut^npfaen 
in  ihe  Church  vf  Oiri^t,  principaUy  in  England, 
betfcemt  1826  and  1852.] 

ISBRANIXI,  or  "  The  Company  of  tho  Elect." 
One  of  the  numoi-ous  sects  wliich  were  fonned  in 
Knssia  in  the  middle  of  tho  seventeenth  century, 
during  tlw  patriarchate  of  Nicon  [a.d.  IGSij. 
Tho  cause  of  sepamtiou  was  not  any  differBnce  of 
doctrine  or  ritual,  but  a  desire  to  protest  against 
the  laxity  and  inclination  to  chango  displayed 
by  llie  clergy,  and  to  adupt  a  greater  piety  and 
purity  of  life.  Thoy  were  termed  by  the  ortlio- 
dox  party  Roscolschika,  or  "  Soditionists."  I*in- 
kerton  in  his  dissertation  on  Kussian  sects  speaks 
of  the  Isbraniki  as  idontioal  with  the  Stabovbbk^, 
or  "  Believers  of  tho  old  faith"  [Platon,  Premtt 
State  of  Greek  Church  in  Euma,  Pinkerton's 
transL] 

ISCARIOT^E.  Among  tho  atrango  froaks  of 
early  heretics  was  that  of  honouring  Judas  I»- 
cariot,  on  the  grouml  that  his  act  of  betraying 
our  Lord  into  tho  hands  of  His  persecutors  anil 
executioners  was  done  with  the  intention  of  bring- 
ing alKmt  the  salvation  of  mankind-  They  are 
alleged  also  to  have  maintained  tltat  this  act  of 
Judrts  was  the  uore  meritorious  because  be  know 
that  tho  "  Virtutes"  desired  to  bimler  tho  suffer, 
inge  of  Christ,  and  therefore  to  obstnict  the  sal- 
vation of  men.  Tho  sect  is  mentioned  only  by 
Philaster,  and  he  does  not  assign  to  it  any  particu- 
lar locAlity  [Pldlast.  de  HtBrtu.  xxxiv.j.  But 
Irenxos  attributes  a  similar  belief  to  the  Cainitea 
[Iren.  adv.  Hwrea.  i.  31],  and  it  has  not  been 
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withuat  a  place  in  the  Eipeculations  of  even 
modem  writers.     [Cainites.] 

ISGARIOT^  A  controversial  name  given 
by  some  Bonian  Catholic  writers  about  1560  to 
those  Lutherans  who  denied  that  Judas  Iscariot 
partook  of  the  Eucharist  with  the  other  Apostles 
at  the  time  of  its  institution  [Sianda,  Lsx:ic. 
Ptdem.  8.  vX 

ISIDORUS.  A  disciple  of  Basilides,  perhaps 
his  son  [Hippol.  Ref.  Ha-r.  vii.  81. 

ISTINEEYE  CHRISTIANE.    [Malakasbb.] 

ITALIAN  PKOTESTANTS.  ProtestantUm 
never  obtained  a  firm  footing  in  Italy,  where,  as 
in  Spain,  and  in  Soathem  Europe  generally,  it 
was  crushed  out  by  the  Inquisition.  Its  history 
consists  of  little  more  than  the  enumeration  of 
the  names  of  certain  distinguished  individuals, 
who  betrayed  a  leaning  towards  some  of  the 
Reformed  doctrines,  esiM-cially  that  of  Justifica- 
tion by  Faith  as  taught  by  Luther  and  his  con- 
temporaries. Such  were  the  Cardinal  Gaspar 
Contarini ;  the  exile  Reginald  Pole,  afterwards 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury ;  Cardinal  Morone, 
Archbishop  of  Modena,  imprisoned  for  his  opinions 
by  Paul  IV.  a.d.  1557 ;  Bruccioli,  who  trauslateti 
the  Bible  into  Italian,  first  the  New  Testament 
A.D.  1630,  and  the  remainder  two  years  after- 
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wards ;  Juan  de  Valdez,  the  Spanish  secretary  at 
Naples ;  Aonio  Paleario,  the  probable  author  of 
a  book  entitled  Hie  Benefit  of  ChriaVa  Deaths 
which  appeared  a.d.  1543,  and  of  which  40,000 
copies  were  afterwards  bought  up  and  burned  by 
the  Inquisition.  About  this  period  also  [a.d. 
1530-1542]  many  refufiees  took  shelter  in  dif- 
ferent parts  of  Italy,  holding  Protestant  cpiuions, 
which  they  began  to  disseminate  with  activity. 
In  this  course  they  were  aided  by  Bernardino 
Ochino,  who  was  compelled  to  fly  to  Geneva 
A.D.  1542,  and  Peter  Martyr  Vcrraigli,  who  about 
the  same  time  found  refuge  at  Zurich.  These 
events  led  to  a  strong  counter-movement,  com- 
menced under  Pope  Paul  III.  and  continued 
under  his  BUCce.<isor  Julius  III.  Commotions 
caused  by  the  Reformers  in  Naples  [a.d.  154(r| 
were  quelled  by  the  united  forces  of  Charles  V, 
and  his  viceroy  Don  Pedro  do  Toledo.  But  it 
was  the  spiritual  power  directed  by  Cai-dinal 
CarafTa,  afterwards  Paul  IV.,  and  carrying  out  its 
purpose  by  the  establishment  of  the  Inquisition, 
which  effectually  q\ielled  the  tendency  to  Protca- 
bintism,  and  rendered  it  till  recent  yeare,  under 
Victor  Emanuel,  a  stranger  to  the  soil  of  Italy. 
[M'Crie's  Hiatory  of  the  Progress  and  Suppression 
of  the  Reformation  in  /fo/y.] 


JACOIJELLTTS.  The  parisli  priest  ot  St. 
Michacl'3  Cliurcli  at  Prngxio,  with  whom  Urn 
(/AUXTiKEs  originnti^il.  Hia  native  place  was 
Misa  in  Bohemia,  though  he  in  sometimes  C4illcd 
Jacobvllus  Misnensis  from  the  mi^tjikfii  inipn-s- 
flian  that  he  beloiigod  to  Misiiio.  IIuss  Ivul  not 
considureU  it  csseiilial  that  llic  Iiuty  should  re- 
ceive the  Cap  in  the  Holj  Communion,  although 
ho  Rtattid  hia  opinion  at  the  Council  of  Constance 
that  it  waa  jiroper  the^  should  do  au.  But  about 
the  end  of  the  year  HI  4,  James  of  Miah  rovivcil 
the  practice  of  adininislering  the  Holy  Com- 
munion in  bnth  elpmonts  at  the  instigation  of 
Peter  of  Drcaden,  who  had  himsOf  been  rvccntly 
driven  (uit  of  Itohcudji.  Juodiellus  defendeti  his 
pnc-tirR  bfifore  th«  Council  of  ConBtanua  on  June 
I5th,  1415,  a  few  weeks  iKforo  tho  conduuimilion 
and  execution  of  Hum  [llardt'a  Ili«t  Com. 
Coiui.  iii.  C91].  lie  also  wrote  fJt'immtf ratio 
jier  tegtimonia  Scripfiine  Patrum  <xc  Ducit/ittm, 
eomntnnieottoNcm  CfiUcie  esse-  necegsdt'ium,  and 
other  tracts,  in  support  of  tho  practice  in  the 
conlrovprsy  that  arose  [ifiut.  80.")],  The  account 
of  hia  firiit  administration  of  the  Cup  ia  given 
fwm  tlif!  Koinan  Bide  by  i-Eneaa  Sylvius,  in  thu 
35th  chnplor  of  his  Jlivtvrt/  nf  liohcmiu;  nnd 
by  an  «>ye-witn.eAR  on  the  CalixUne  side,  Ijturenae 
Hraczyna,  or  Byzinus,  Chancellor  of  the  city  of 
Prague,  in  his  Dhn'um  h^iU  ffiufvitici  ah  auno 
1414  ud  U33  in  Ludwig's  li^Mq.  MSH.  vt.  121. 

JACOBIIKS.  The  name  by  which  the  ad- 
herents of  the  Monophysile  hiresy  have  been 
known  xincre  the  eixth  century.  Some  Jacobite 
wiitera  trace  tho  origin  of  the  name  to  Jame«  the 
brother  of  our  Lord,  others  to  Dioueorm,  whose 
name  waa  James  before  ho  liecame  Patriarcli  of 
Alexandria.  Tiie  more  probable  derivation  of  it 
is  from  Jacobus  Uarudatte,  a  Syrian  monk,  wlio  waa 
Biahop  of  Kdessa,  about  a  ci-nliiry  after  the  rise  nf 
the  sect  [i.D.  54l-57i^],  and  who  was  the  greatest 
ptDpfi^'utor  of  its  distinctive  principles  in  Syria  and 
Ji!g}'pt.  Bamdfpus  was  also  sumamcd  ZanzoUis, 
and  hence  the  Jacobites  have  been  sometimeH 
called  Zaiizalians  [Nenle's  PairiiireJi.  Affx.  iL  "]. 

The  history  of  the  heresy  will  be  found  under 
the  lille  Monophtsitks.  It  is  sufficient  hero  In 
notico  that  the  Jacobilo  Churches  compriM  three 
I'atriarchatos,  those  of  Alexandria,  the  JCaat  or 
Antioch,  and  ^\ruienia;  and  thnt  since  the  con- 
quest of  Alexandria  by  the  Sararenit,  the  Jacobite 
form  of  Christ iHoity  has  been  that  recognised  or 
established  by  the  Mahometan  rulers  of  Egypt. 
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This  aruao  purl-Iy  from  the  fuct  thai  the  Jacuhites 
wore  far  raorenumerousthan  theorthodox,  orMfit- 
CHiTES,  and  partly  because  the  latter  represented 
the  cetabliehed  religion  under  the  Greek  Emperors, 
had  ofTerod  vigorous  opposition  to  the  conqueroiK, 
and  were  looked  upon  as  "royalists"  in  the  sense 
of  etill  adhcrtug  to  the  Greek  Emperors.  [Renau- 
dot'a  Hitii.  Patfiarrh.  Alex.;  ^eaio^s  Hist  Patri- 
«jW/.  Ah'j.  Copts.] 
JAMBLlCUUa     [Xtu-rLiioMsra.] 

JAMNICII.      [ilOHEllIAK  iJRETaRES.      MOOA- 

vi.uia.] 

JANOW.    [MATEiiiAa  OP  Janqw.} 

JAXSKNISI'S.  A  school  of  Eoman  Catholic 
theoltigiatis  which  derives  its  rmmo  from  Corne- 
Ulis  Jaiisen,the  great  champitm  of  Angustinianisui 
in  tlie  sixtAieiith  ceulury. 

From  the  fifth  century  to  the  present  time  the 
Western  Church  has  ever  taken  St  Augustine  om 
its  leading  theuUigian,  but  in  the  scholastic  age  a 
disturbed  view  of  his  teaching  hail  been  adopted, 
and  the  severe  Pelagianiam  of  the  Schools  wa» 
uotorious.  During  tlie  Kuformation  period,  TJaiiis, 
Professor  of  Theology  at  Louvnin,  aimed  at  a 
rosLoration  of  the  true  Aui^ustinian  scheme  of 
gmce,  and  laboua-d  at  this  work  from  tho  year 
I'llil  to  1580,  when  he  was  silenced  by  Pupv 
Gregory  XIII.     [Bail^?.] 

In  A.D.  1588,  M(din»,  d  SjMinish  <lL-snit, 
puhlii^bed  a  work  0»  tfte  Affrcemcnt  of  Free-WtU 
irith  Grace  ami  Prefhsiiimtlon.  It  was  moru 
Polugiuu  than  anything  Ihut  had  been  advanced 
by  thy  Schoolmen.  Tiie  ililfereut  theories  of  the 
doctrine  of  grace  had  been  nmdo  needlessly  intri- 
cjile  by  a  confuaed  use  of  terms.  Tlie  Thomists 
allowt'd  that  divine  grace  per  se  is  efficacious,  and 
requires  no  eo-openition  on  tho  part  of  mnn'ii 
will  to  give  it  full  effect,  though  the  will  gido 
with  it,  but  that  it  does  depend  in  some  degree  ou 
external  circumalances  for  ita  eftiracions  virtue. 
The  Augustinlans  agn-wl  with  tlie  Thomisls ;  only 
in  lienof  tbisextemal  "preniotion"  associatedwith 
the  action  of  grace  they  imagined  a  moral  or  ef,u- 
tcric  '*  premotion,"  the  virtue  of  which  ia  tho  same. 
But  bcsiile  this  efricacious  grace,  or  grace  which 
cannot  fail  of  its  effect,  both  parties  recrvgniecl 
grace  of  a  lower  onler.  which  the  will  of  man  has 
I>owor  to  thwart.  The  Thomists  allied  it  "8of- 
iicifint,''  but  it  was  a  niisnomer;  for  it  was  nn 
insufficient  agent  upon  the  will  of  man,  which 
may  nud  does  mbel  against  it ;  the  Augustinians 
thereforo,  with  more  prccisonoss,  termed  it  "  ex- 
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ciUiuU"  The  adoption  of  two  turtiia  to  oxprtss 
a  single  idea  was  sure  to  cause  misuaderstaiiditi^. 
A  fresh  element  of  confusion  was  introduced  by 
Molina,  who,  discnrdin^  the  idea  of  efHcacitxif 
ftrace,  as  uhviulv  dcfinod,  retained  the  name. 
This  grace  was  »imply  the  "sufficient"  grace  of 
the  one  school,  the  "  excitant "  grace  of  the  other ; 
bat  whereas  Ihrtt  >fnice  ini|{hl  or  luight  not  be 
resisted  by  the  will  of  the  recipient,  bo  he  wade 
a  twofold  distinction  :  "efficatious  "  graro  whirli 
is  not  rMistvd,  and  ''Mifliuiciit "  gmce  which  is 
thwarted  by  yielding  to  concupiscence.  The 
Koman  doctrine  )irta  nex'cr  swervod  :  it  has  always 
bcun  thai  of  Aijuiiiiw  and  Augustine. 

In  the  coiitrovorsirs  that  ensued  on  the  publi- 
cation of  Molina's  work  the  Franciscans  took 
part  with  tliu  Jesuits,  now  callnl  Molinists, against 
the  Doniiuii-Ans,  who  were  ohioily  fomiiduble  as 
being  the  living  soul  of  the  Inquisition.  The 
caao  was  brought  before  Uiat  tribunni,  having 
alreaily  Ven  prejudged  in  favour  of  Augusliui- 
onism  by  the  Universities  of  Salamanca  and  of 
LouYuin  and  Douny  in  the  Low  Countrit*.  Kven 
Uaronius  allows  that  the  book  of  iifolina  con- 
taiaed  more  than  half  a  hundred  Pelagian  pro- 
positions. The  Jesuits  bowe.ver  wore  sufficiently 
powerful  to  avoid  impending  condemnation,  for 
which  purpose  a  bull,  still  extant,  was  prepared, 
though  never  put  in  force.  Tho  MoHnlst  system 
sets  forth,  that  all  pua»ible  action  of  fntu-wiil  is 
foreeeon;  that  Uod  wills  t<.>  save  where  man  ia 
willing  to  be  saved ;  JIo  gives  nil  nocosKitry  help 
in  varying  degree ;  predestination  and  n-proba- 
tioQ  are  depcmleut  upon  God's  foreknowledge ; 
His  grace  per  tt  is  not  efficacious,  fur  it  wua  not 
so  in  our  first  parenla;  God  wills  the  ualvation  of 
all  Uirough  Christ,  and  grane  is  given  to  all  suf- 
ficient for  salvation,  *'  sufficient  "  meaning  grace 
supple  men  tt'd  and  nmde  etlicapious  by  the  will  of 
man.  The  Dominicans  attaeked  tlieao  notions  with 
vigour;  and,  with  tlio  view  of  composing  the 
strife,  CleraL-nl  VUI.  [a.h.  1597]  callwl  into 
boii^j  the  *'  Congregalio  de  auxiliis,"  to  consider 
and  report  npon  tho  true  doclriuo  of  Divine  aid 
by  grace,  lu  delibwrations  were  conlinue<l  inter- 
ruptedly till  A.u.  1G07,  when  Molinist  doctrine 
was  declared  to  be  Pelagian ;  though  tlie  Bull 
prepared  for  its  formal  condemnation  was  rescr^-od 
till  some  favourable  time  for  its  promulgation  : 
but  the  Jesuits  wore  known  and  feared,  and  the 
"  fulmen  "  was  never  lannchetl. 

Such  were  tho  controversies  on  grace  tliat  were 
going  on  during  tho  younger  yeari*  of  Jauacn,  and 
determined  the  complexion  of  his  theology,  anil 
that  of  the  writors  of  Port-Koyal.  This  convent, 
the  hoailqu.'irters  of  Jauseuidui,  was  situated  in 
a  romantic  vidloy  three  miles  from  Versailles.  It 
was  originaily  a  toll  uf  the  Cistercian  order,  but 
triDsferreil  by  papal  authority  to  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  Archbishop  of  Paris.  Pope  Honorius 
in.  [i.n.  1223]  gmnted  to  it  certain  privileges  as 
an  asylum  for  lay  persons  who  were  weary  of  the 
world.  Iji  Mere  Angcli<|ue,  still  of  tender  age, 
nf  tho  Arnauld  family,  becamo  abbess  of  the 
house  a.d.  1603.  By  tho  a<lvice  of  her  con- 
feoBori  the  Jesuit  Ulnel^  she  removed  her  nuns  to 
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a  house  in  the  line  St  Jacques,  Paris  [a.d.  1 638], 
known  as  Port  Koyal  du  Paris,  when  the  ori- 
ginal establishment^  designated  "  Port  Royal  dea 
Cliamps,"  became,  under  tho  rootorship  of  St 
Cyran,  an  asylum  for  those  who  wishcid  for  secJu* 
«ion  without  taking  monastic  vows.  Here  he 
gathered  around  him  Antoine  lo  Maistre,  M-bo 
roaounccl  a  brilliant  parliamentary  position,  with 
his  brother,  Simon  St-ricourt,  and  Isaac  de  Sacy, 
the  translator  of  tlie  New  Testament;  Kobcrt  and 
Dr.  Autoino  Arnauld,  author  of  tho  work  on  Fre. 
queni  Commwiion,  in  opposition  to  the  scholastic 
theory  of  the  "  opus  operatum  ; "  Lancelot,  and 
other  distinguished  men.  Prayer,  reading  of  Scrip- 
tuns^  fitudy,  and  bodily  exercise,  filled  out  the  day ; 
and  the  severe  simplicity  of  Port  IJoyal  life  cnn- 
tmsted  significantly  with  the  neighbouring  &i' 
volity  and  courtly  vices  of  Paris.  St.  Frauds  of 
Sales  and  its  tirst  abb«S,  Sl  Cynm.  of  tho  Itenc- 
dictino  order,  gave  to  the  establishment  n  tone  of 
mysticigni,  and  at  the  same  tunc  its  character  of 
litemry  enthusiasm  and  eiiuoationnl  zeal. 

Cornelius  .Jausen  was  horn  [a.d.  158.i]  at  Act^oi 
in  HolLiiid,  aud  became  Professor  of  Theology 
at  Louvain,  a.d.  1630.  His  J/tir*  (?«?//<-iw  ob- 
tained for  bini  the  bi*hoprie  t.f  Vpres  [a.D.  IG36], 
aud  for  bia  friend  Jean  liuvergier  ile  Manranno, 
better  known  os  the  AbbiJ  St,  Cymn,  n  seven 
years'  impriaonment  in  the  Chateau  of  Vineennas 
till  the  year  of  his  death,  \.n.  1643.  Jansen 
having,  to  use  Ida  own  expression,  played  long 
enough  "the  school  pedant  and  ass,''  made  it  the 
great  objeut  of  his  life  to  restore  the  teaching  of 
Augustine  to  its  proper  position  in  the  Church, 
ond  to  shew  how  ninch  it  had  been  perverted  by 
tho  Schoolmen,  and  more  especially  by  the  Scol- 
ist  party.  In  a  twenty  years'  prepiimtinn  ho 
read  over  Augustine's  treatises  on  Pelagiaiiism 
thirty  liiues,  and  tho  remainder  of  that  Father's 
works  ten  tinuis.  His  Anijmtlnm  was  still  in 
RfS.  when  he  died  of  the  plague,  ad.  1G37,  com- 
mending the  publication  of  it  to  his  friemla  Libert- 
Froniond  and  Calunits.  It  was  a  service  of  dif- 
heutty  and  of  seine  risk,  for  tbo  Jesuits,  awan^ 
that  it  was  aimed  at  thoir  Malinisb  notions,  oV 
tained  possession  of  sheets  as  they  passed  thi-ough 
the  press,  and  denounced  tho  work  both  at 
Rome  and  to  the  Faculty  uf  Theology  at  Louvain, 
Its  L'ontmvening  the  injunctions  of  Suctus  V. 
against  the  mainten.ince  of  controvcrsiua  with 
rf8|H."ct  to  gmce.  Before  any  steps  could  Im* 
taken,  the  printers,  by  redoubled  diligence  and 
%vith  tlia  connivance  of  the  university,  had  com- 
plu'ted  their  work  ;  the  Awjufttinus  was  published 
at  Louvain,  in  the  centenary  year  of  the  Jesuit 
order  [a.d.  1640],*  and  reprinted  shortly  after- 
wards at  Paris  and  iJoueii. 

In  the  fust  vobinic  Jansen  defines  the  distinc- 
tive tenets  of  tho  Pelagiiiii  uiirl  Semi-Pelagian,  and 
shews  tliat  the  doctrines  of  Molina  essentially 
agreed  with  Uiem.     Tbo  second  volume  assigns 

>  AHgaatijuta;  Doctritta  S.  Avgiutitti  tie  Suutatue  As- 
lurce  sanitate,  agritttdinc,  medUnma,  advertua  PtiA^ioMUt 
rl  HoMilunua.  T.  i.  in  qua  hmrr^a  tt  iwonu  I^agii 
«B  S.  AugusOtm  rtetntaUur  et  rf/Htaniur.  T.  it.  in  qm 
ffenuina  stnlmtt'a  pra/knduntni  dodoris  dt  aiunHa  gro" 
tin,  Uc.  pntptmitar. 
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tLe  limiti  of  huiuan  reMon  and  adjutits  the  claiuis 
of  autliurity  wilU  a  parllculur  rBference  to  the 
authoritative  teachinj^  of  Augiisluie.  Kovcrcing 
the  KchoIasUc  principle,  he  afliniied  th^t  phJlo- 
lophy  and  theology  were  entirely  uncoun«cted 
■with  each  cither;  the  former  affecting  the  intel- 
lectual faculty,  the  latter  being  iletemiined  hy 
prtjscripli'^n  uiid  traditions  flowing  fruin  the 
fo  on  tain-head.  Atigimtine  is  the  careful  ex- 
ponent of  these  traditions,  raised  up  for  that 
purpose  by  Bivino  Providence,  inspired  by  God'a 
•Spirit,  niid  predestined  by  His  grace;  to  ai.ivance 
b«yond  the  linos  laid  dotvn  by  htta  is  full  of 
peril.  The  jiCTQi  of  evil  in  Adam,  which  Iwl 
to  the  Fall,  was  hiK  (hiedoin  td'  M-iil,  unfettereil 
by  the  grace  in  M'hich  he  woa  created,  Jattsen 
odoptinK  thti  Infjalapsariau  view.  Gmcc  was  na 
iupemdded  gift,  it  was  tli©  dowry  of  Aduin's 
being.  He  was  ut  liberty  to  forfeit  his  freedom, 
if  be  coiit  avray  the  lovo  of  God,  which  alone  is 
perfect  freedom.  Original  sin  is  not  luftre  ini- 
putAtion  of  sin,  it  is  a  depnivHtion  of  nature. 
Concupi^cuce  is  a  tniiit  of  sin  ui  body  and  &oul. 
The  penal  consequences  of  birth-sin  aru  ignor- 
ance and  evil  desires ;  both  of  which  are  tndy 
sin  as  rorreitpondiitg  ivith  nothing  in  the  divine 
exemplar  in  which  man  was  created.  The  puE<i- 
tion  of  concupiscence  is  io  be  noted,  which  the 
Matiiclice  and  Pulugian  make  tlie  antecedent, 
aJid  Augustine  a  consequence,  of  the  Full.  The 
eiuncr'*  will  is  free  though  bound  by  sin,  aa  the 
Divine  Will  is  frea  though  bound  by  it8  own 
law  of  mercy  aud  tnith.  The  best  deeds  of  the 
natural  miui  arc  no  better  than  splendid  Bins  ;  a 
propoFition  that  bad  been  condemned  in  Eaiutt 
by  Piua  V.,  na  Janaeii  stated,  through  an  insulh- 
cient  acquaintance  nilh  Augnstine  and  the  dc- 
cisiona  of  former  ]voi>e^. 

Tlie  tliird  bouk  troalfl  in  ten  sectioos  of  tlie 
Grace  of  ('hrist.  This  is  not  merely  revealed 
truth,  but  inwanl  remodial  aid,  a  real  power. 
The  feur  of  Goil  and  of  cternul  punishment  can- 
not remove  evil  from  the  liejirt ;  fear  u  the  self- 
growth  of  the  fallen  soul,  tliere  ia  nothing  of  CJod 
in  it,  and  occasion  \»  tfiken  to  attack  by  the  way 
the  scholastic  notion  of  attrition.'  Grace  aa  a 
diriiie  power  rcston-R  to  roan  his  frRedoni  in  will 
and  deed.  God  is  the  Author  of  all  grace,  and 
He  givftfi  it  aceoniiug  to  llis  good  pleasure ;  not 
as  f'li-eseoing  in  tlio  recipient  any  fitness,  hut 
simply  because  He  wills  it.  Yel  tlie  recipient  is 
no  mere  paMire  agent  in  the  hand  of  God ;  for 
God's  work,  co-oniinate  with  human  action,  ob- 
tains its  adjustment  through  the  will  of  the  agent. 
Gotl  give^  to  many  a  doairo  for  His  love  and  foi 
gracious  dee*Is,  but  vouchsafes  to  few  ]>ower  ami 
|»rforniance.  Faith  is  the  sonrou  of  nil  pood, 
and  love  ia  its  fruit.  Gud  Ix-stowe  the  gift  of 
faith  on  many,  bnt  the  rart'  "  gift  of  iwr*i.'vemnce" 
alone  can  make  faith  effective.  All  things  work 
together  for  good  to  the  elect ;  and  all  thinga, 
even  the  gifta  of  faith  and  love,  a)«rl  fruiu  per- 
Bcverance,  work  togetlier  for  the  damnation  of 
Uio«e  that  are  rejecUnl.  Gud  detenntnes  their 
destined  end,  both  to  the  objecta  of  oloctiou  luid 
'  6ee  aliKi  AruauU's  work  iMlafriqitmU  (^rmmiuUa*^ 
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of  pretHrilion ;  lie  appoints  also  the  oorrdBUvfl 
mean,  the  stirringa  of  grace  and  the  ernngii  of 
sin.  The  fujfilment  of  duty  is  the  happiest  con- 
dition of  man,  and  it  is  thn  pledge  of  his  election. 
The  reprobate  by  their  sins  are  as  a  lurid  beacon- 
light  to  the  elect,  to  warn  off  from  the  rock  of 
destruction,  and  thus  even  these  fiiUil  the  piir- 
jKise  of  their  being.  In  bestowing  His  grace 
npon  the  ele^l  God  bestows  Himself. 

The  Bull  of  Urban  A^III.,  "In  eminonti" 
[.^.D.  1642],  condemned  the  Autjugtintu  as  a 
revival  of  liaian  error,  but  it«  publication  wh 
deferreti  from  a  hope  of  stUhng  controveray  by 
quiet  means.  In  the  next  year  Dr.  AnU^ine 
Aniauld,  "the  great  Arnanid"  as  the  Janseiiista 
termed  him,  but  whose  name  was  derived  by  the 
Jesuits  from  apifovfiai,  "  tlie  renegade,"  published 
his  treatiae  I)e  la  jrt\q>u\n(c  Communion,'^  bused 
entirety-on  Jauson's  view  of  predestination  and 
rejection.  His  legal  tmuiing  auggcxtcd  the 
notiiblo  distinction  of  ■'  do  farJ;*)"  and  "  de  jure" 
tliat  afterwanls  acquired  so  much  importance. 
The  book  was  denounced  ut  once  by  the  Jesuit 
('oUege  at  I^3me,  and  condemned  by  Urlion 
VIII.,  A.D,  1643.  Arnauld  yielded  to  the  storm 
by  n^tiring  iiLto  private  life  to  exercise  his  pen  tn 
the  Jansenist  cause  [a.d.  161*J].  Dr.  Cornet, 
Syndic  of  the  Theologic^il  Faculty,  laid  bcfort) 
the  Sorbonne  seven  propositions,  subsequently 
reduced  to  five,  framed  from  Janaen's  writings, 
but  witliout  his  name.  The  Doctors  were  divided, 
but  the  propositions  were  referred  to  the  Court 
of  Itomo,  wliere  tliey  were  formally  considered 
and  condemned  by  Innocent  X.  in  the  UuU 
"Cum  occosiouQ,"  A.x>.  1653.  The  distinction 
of  "  do  facto"  aud  "de  jure"  now  came  to  the 
rescue  of  the  perjilexed  dansenisLs.  All  of  the 
clerical  order  and  members  of  religious  houMS 
were  commanded  to  sub^erihe  the  condeninatioa 
of  the  proinwiLions  as  drawn  from  Janson's 
writings.  It  was  generally  denied  that  the 
terms  were  "deikcLo"  Juuseu'^;  their  heretical 
tendency  "de  jure"  was  auoUier  thing.  The 
distinction  was  pressed  home,  and  while  infalli- 
bility was  allowed  to  the  Cuurt  of  Home  in 
synod  assumhlod  "de  jure,"  in  matters  of  doc- 
trine its  complete  fallibility  ^vas  shewn  from 
several  historical  ixistaucc«,  in  which  it  Was  seen 
that  the  Holy  See  had  often  erred  in  matters  of 
fact.^  Thus  tlie  Jansenist  party  coidd  subscribe 
the  document  in  the  "  de  jure"  point  of  view, 
while  they  denied  "do  facto"  that  it  contained 
any  ground  of  personal  condemnatinn  as  regarded 
Jauseu.  The  impugnment  of  infallibility  in  any 
sense  was  a  serious  gmvamen.    liut  were  the  fire 

*  Oil  ie*  »cHtime»ta  tla  Pen*,  des  Paptt  it  lU*  ConcSes 
touchanl  PttMoye  da  .^tKramena  de  ptnitmee  et  (TAteAo- 
rtffitf  mnt  fidiUmmt  exfoadm,  pmtr  servir  tftiddnna  i 
ptrtoimtt  qui  ptnttrnt  fiH<u9ewient  A  M  tcnpertir  A  jDmw, 
it  ouz  poMturt  ei  eoH/e.tKUTa  ziUs  pour  tt  bten  det  <biu*. 

*  A  clnu-  iDstHacr  or  Pu^l  falliliility  in  lOAtteis  of  fMot 
occnm^l  on  th«  Jeutli  of  Stcfnoven,  ArchbUhop  of 
lltrrcbt,  wlule  under  papal  intprdi'Tt.  In  a  brief  tbu 
Pk>|)c  ileclorml  bis  death  to  W  "  a  \-inil>Ip  niArk  of  Diviua 
veaccsDcc  ;  no  also  wax  thftt  i>f  Uoncki-r,  who  died  iu  un- 
penitent tnA  datniiiihle  <U«ubnHi'iice."  Dancki-r,  a 
most  respccbiblr  p'trtsli  priest  of  Amstprdmju,  read  the 
briof  OB  Cbfl  next  Sandty  from  bU  pulpU. 
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propositions  rcnlly  to  Ije  found  iu  the  AuQiisdnti*  I 
Comet,  Uio  originator  of  Iho  mnvement^  hoil 
made  no  Buch  staUiincnt.  Tliu  Papal  Bull  liad 
not  named  Jaii!H.'u ;  tliou^Oi  in  b  brief  frum  tLo 
Fojw  to  tiie  liishop  of  Tnllo  the  propoFitions  woro 
aaminied  '*  to  ]mvo  been  token  from  tlio  book  of 

ComeliuS  Joll::!.-!!." 

While  the  aubscriptinn  was  being  enforced 
another  eleniuiit  of  dii^cord  aroeo  Ia.d.  1G55J. 
The  Due  <le  Linucourt  was  ivfused  alMolutloii  in 
the  Church  of  St.  SuJpice  at  Paris  for  harbourin},' 
a  Janst-niat  abb6  under  his  roof.  This  dtew 
forth  the  letk-rs  from  Aruauld  "To  a  Pcrton  of 
Quultty,"  from  which  tlu-  watchful  ndvorearj'  ex- 
tracto«i  two  pointa  contrar)*  lo  RoDiitn  authority: 
1.  Tluit  Ihu  live  propusilioiis  had  uovor  bccu  held 
by  Jtui^n.  2.  That  tlie  {^mce  witliimt  which 
man  is  inopentive  wa«  wanting  to  tSt  Peter, 
since  it  is  imporaiblu  Lu  any  Umt  ho  waa  with- 
out sin.  Anmidd,  it  shmdd  be  noted,  niaintalneit 
that  it  is  not  only  after  doadly  sin  that  grace 
deaeito  a  muu,  hut  oiler  sin  of  whatover  kiu^l, 
t}io  incitement  to  whicli  is  not  loyally  n-.^i»ted. 
Upon  theaa  points  ArnauUI  was  conik-mned, 
thou^ih  informally,  by  tho  Sorbuuiie,  and  di*- 
grmied  from  the  doctonile.'  Eighty  olhers  ahared 
hifi  ditijpnce  rather  tb:in  eiiliscrihe  an  uujUKt  sen- 
tence. From  that  time  Amauld  was  empliati- 
colly  known  by  liis  party  as  "  the  Doctor." 

It  was  at  this  jum^ture  timt  Blaise  Pascal,  on 
intimate  temiA  with  the  inmateA  of  Port  Koyal, 
put  forth  his  Fnrvinciul  Lf:iter»!^  The  injastice 
dfjna  lu  his  friend  by  the  Jesnits  drove  him  lo 
carry  war  to  the  knife  int*>  their  camp.  Tim 
routjh  material  for  hie  weapons  of  offence  was 
prepared  by  Aruaold,  who  knew  thoiunj^hly  well 
the  whole  syatem  of  ecinivocition  calletl  by  the 
Jesuits  casuistical  divinity ;  but  they  were  polished 
np  by  Pascal,  })oiut4.'U  with  an  ex(|ui»ite  irony, 
and  feathered  with  a  wit  thnt  hoA  never  lind  its 
penlleL  The  way  in  whitrh  ho  disposes  of  the 
inadeqnato  nuliuii  of  "wurtirieul"  grace  may  he 
oitetl  as  an  example.  *'*\Vell  now,  my  father,' 
he  says  to  an  imaginary  Thomist,  *  is  this  grace, 
vouchsafed  to  all,  tiuiricieut  1 '  *  Certuinly.' 
'Yet  void  of  effect  without  eflicacioua  grace  I* 
'Jnst  soi.'  'Then  all  men  have  siitticient  but 
not  efficacious  gracv}'  *Yus.*  'That  i^,  all 
hATesuflicient  and  not  sndicient  grace.  In  trtitb, 
■  sabtlo  distinction.  H.ive  you  then  forgotten 
on  giving  up  the  world  wliat  tlio  word  "  auffi- 
cient "  means  there  t  .  .  .  To  use  an  illustration 
tliat  you  will  comprehend  :  If  they  gave  you  no 
mere  than  a  couplu  of  ounces  of  brcud  and  a  glass 
of  water  for  your  daily  meiil,  wo»il<l  you  1«>  con- 
tent with  your  gnperior  if  he  wore  to  tell  you 
that  it  was  ouflioient  for  ymr  need  I  that  is,  with 
someUiing  else  that  bo  withheld  from  you,  you 
would  have  all  that  was  required  for  your  eup- 
poit.     How  then  cin  you  bring  yourself  to  say 

*  •'  Your  npponents  are  baclccfl  by  moro  monks  thsn 
Rumu,"  wid  t'ssval ;  ftlluilUiR  to  the  Tnct  thnt  forty-une 
ntoilk^  whose  vote*  weir  not  iikuiiIIv  julniitteii  nit  of  the 
Sorboanr,  had  voted  8^D:«t  i>ruauli). 

'Zu  Provintiaies,    ou  Lettre-n  icriia   par   Louit   dt 
Mojttnh  A  UK  Provincial  ilti  wa  amis,  ri  aax  R,R.  P.P. 
JimUlf*  mr  la  Mtmtl*  <i  la  Potitiqin  dr  «■«  /*re». 
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that  all  meu  have  sufhcieut  grace  to  act,  when 
you  add  that  another  grace  which  all  weu  have 
not  i8  alisolutely  nHces.4ary  that  action  may  be 
[K^sibh- !  ...  If  I  deny  sufBcient  grace  you  call 
nie  a  Jansenist ;  if  1  acknowledge  it  with  tlio 
Jesuits,  and  atfinu  that  etl'icjicious  grace  is  not 
necessary,  you  bmud  me  with  heresy ;  if  I  con- 
fess its  necessily  with  you,  assertiitg  that  eOica- 
cious  gnuse  is  also  necessary,  I  sin  against  com- 
mon sense,  and  I  am  a  fool,  as  the  Jesuits  say. 
What  am  I  to  believe  then  in  this  inevitable  pre- 
dicament of  being  either  a  JauBonist;,  a  herutio, 
or  a  fool  r" 

Klftpwhere  thero  is  a  grot*8fiuenesa  in  his  descrip- 
tion of  Jesuit  doctrine  with  respect  to  the.  lovo  of 
God  that  sadly  jars  witli  the  sacred  subject  on 
which  it  treats.  But  I'ascal  was  tho  vivisector 
rather  than  the  anatomist  If  the  nerro  couJil 
hu  demonslratod  quivering  beneath  the  t^calpel, 
why  be  nice  about  the  means  T  "JUsten  lo  Ea- 
col>ar  on  this  question,"  he  says,  "When  is  a 
umn  bound  to  feci  a  jiositive  love  for  God? 
8uare7.  says  it  aufliccs  if  wo  luve  Ilim  before  tho 
moment  of  death,  without  defining  any  exact 
time;^  Vasi|uez,  tliat  it  will  do  if  we  love  Hiiu 
at  tho  moment  of  departure  ;  othcre,  at  liaptism; 
others,  when  we  arc  hound  to  fuel  contrition ; 
othern,  on  fete  d.iys.  Father  Castro  l\iluo  con- 
tests all  these  notions,  and  with  reason.  Ilurtado 
de  Mendoza  declares  Umt  n'o  are  bound  lo  lovo 
God  once  in  the  year,  and  are  so  £w  treated  with 
much  considemtiou.  But  Father  Koninck  ima* 
gines  that  the  obligation  recure  ewry  three  or 
four  yeais;  Ilenntiuex,  every  five  years;  while 
Filiutiits  alTirms  that,  correctly  speakiug,  we  are 
not  bound  to  love  (Jod  every  five  yt-ars,  but  Icavea 
tlio  malt(sr  for  wiser  heads  to  settle  .  .  .  Dr. 
Thomas  teaches  that  we  must  love  God  as  soou 
as  wo  attain  an  ago  uf  reason,  that  is  soiuuwimt 
eflrly  ;  fcrcotns,  every  Sunday ;  others,  when  ws 
are  grievously  tcmpte<l,  in  case  thens  lie  no  otlier 
way  of  avoiding  teniiitation ;  Soto,  when  we  re- 
ceive any  hiessing  (niiii  Goil,  it  is  a  ht  way  of 
shewing  thanks ;  otliers  at  our  death,  which  is 
somewhat  lato.  iCor  would  it  seem  to  be  uecos- 
sary  at  every  communion;  attrition  with  con- 
fession (where  opportunity  serves)  is  enough." 
He  disposes  of  tho  Jesuit  musters  of  casuistry  in 
a  similar  way.  "  *  Itut,  failier,  I  do  not  see  how 
you  are  to  act  when  the  Fathers  of  the  Church 
arc  in  antagonism  with  your  casuists.*  '  Yon 
do  not  underst^iul,'  ho  said  ;  '  tho  Fathers  M'oro 
good  for  the  morality  of  their  age,  hut  they  are 
too  distant  for  omu  Tiiey  no  longer  guide  the 
conscience,  but  our  castiists.'  '  That  is  to  say,  my 
father,  that  at  your  appearance  St  Augustine,  St 
ChrysoBtom,  St.  Jerome,  St  Ambrose,  and  othara 
vanished,  so  far  as  Christian  mondily  is  concerned ; 
but  tell  me  now  the  names  of  their  enccessore : 
who  are   these  moi-e  recent  authors t'      'They 

>  Again,  n  little  farther  on,  "  ba  ootickdn  thnt,  riffor- 
oniily  spoikiDg,  ■■  man  U  only  bounil  to  obey  the  ochnr 
coutmatidnicnts  wtthont  any  love  Ivr  God,  and  withoat 
gtiriiif;  oar  lieaJt  to  Him,  so  tbut  we  do  not  hate  Him." 
"  Se«j,"  faya  SanreiE,  *'  the  iroodticss  of  God ;  wi;  aro  not 
!Ki  imich  enjolnM  to  love  Him  as  to  forbear  from  buAing 
Him." 
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aroable  anj  celebmtetl  men,'  be  Baid;  'Villalobog, 
Konint-k,  Llamas,  Achokior,  Dwilkoser,  Itollii- 
cniz,  Veracruz,  Ugolin,  Tambonrin,  FfsrtiaiulpfT 
Martineit,  Suarez,  Heuriquez,  Vaaquez,  Lopez. 
Gomez,  Sanchez,'  &c.  '  But  uh,  mv  ftitber,'  siiiil  I 
in  edamii  '  were  all  tlipae  ChmtianB  % '  "  \lfit.  v.]  ^ 

A«  these  letlcrs  appennxl  all  Europe  enjoyed 
tbe  iRspomfitTire  of  iho  Jesuits;  but  Loum  XIV. 
nuulo  it  a  matter  uf  cunsciHtK^,  oa  he  declareii  to 
the  Aascmbly  of  the  Cloi^  [a.i>.  ICGO],  (o  ex- 
tirpate Jai^senism.  A  formulur^y  iberoforo  was 
prepared  containing  a  condemiialii^u  of  tlie  fivr; 
ptopoajlions,  extni'Cted  profefisedlyfrota  ih^Augns' 
tiniu;  and  everj'  eccltwiantical  iwreon,  wbellier 
monk  or  nun,  parish  priest  or  dignitary  of  the 
Cbiitvb,  was  compelled  to  Birpi  it.  Kecusants 
were  tbrowu  iuto  yiriiion,  and  Du  Saey  in  tUo  Bas- 
tille commenced  liifi  tratidlaiion  of  the  New  TestA- 
meat  [£c  iV.  Teaf.  ih  MomX  Amauld  still  maiii- 
tainetf  Im  stand  on  the  aistiuutioii  "  de  facto" 
and  "  do  jure- ;"  but  Pope  Alexander  YII.,  by  a 
constitutiun  of  February  I5tb,  16G5,  demanded  a 
faithful  aubmissinn  to  Uiu  pttpal  declaration  **  de 
facto."  Four  bUhops,  in  lieu  of  signature,  pro- 
mised a  "  reppeitful  ailencn  "  on  the  question  of 
fact,  and  were  marked  down  for  j>enal  visitation, 
when  nineteen  others  made  the  cause  their  own, 
and  discretion  was  seen  to  be  the  wiser  coui-so. 
Clement  LX.,  no  friend  to  Molinint  doctrine, 
having  puccetjded  to  the  papal  throne  [a.d.  1667], 
allowed  the  distinction  to  be  valid;  when  peiiee 
having  been  apparently  restored,  a  medal  was 
etnick  in  curamemuratiun  of  the  "  Piiclficjition," 
the  apecimena  of  which  however  the  Jesuits  have 
contrived  to  make  verj*  pcarre. 

Port  Hoyal  wjis  now  once  more  filled  with  its 
recluse*,  who  directs!  their  i?nerj;iefi  ni.^iinst  the 
writings  of  the  Refonncd  comnmnitiefl.  Tiiiia 
Nicole  and  Aruauhi  defended  the  Catholic  doc- 
trine of  the  F.iicliarist  against  Claude  and  Bloii- 
del.  But  the  old  paths  of  controversy  were  not 
forgotten  in  Amauld'a  Morale  of  the  jeavite  and 
Nicole's  Latin  translation  of  the  Frovinaiil 
letters.  Tilleraont,  representinR  the  jiarty  that 
met  the  papal  claim  to  authority  "  do  facto,"  with 
the  "silence  lespcctueux,"  and  denying  tliat  .Ian- 
sen  was  juntly  cliar^ed  with  the  sulistance  of  the 
five  propositions,  there  compiled  his  invahiable 
hiatoricfti  worka  and  Mhnuircs;  l>e  Sacy  com- 
pleted his  translation  of  Scripture ;  the  Slcre 
Angiiliquc  cojuiwsed  her  It fji fictions,  Con/i'tvtifrg, 
and  apirituat  LetUrs,  to  brace  her  nuns  for  the 
recurrence  of  peraocutii-n  ;  and  more  important 
in  its  results  than  all,  Quesnel  wrote  hiN  Mural 
JtrjftcfionH  on  the  Xenf  TmlapumI,  whkh  tpiickly 
supereetied  the  Aii{fUfitimiA  in  the  acrimonious 
disputes  that  followed,  and  called  forth  the  Bull 
"  Uuigenitus,"  This  work  also  gave  occ*isirin  to 
the  celebrated  Prohiime  EccUsiaatiqtii,  by  Thierry 
do  Viaixncs.  wrilttiu  in  true  "Provincial"  style; 
for  the  Canlinal  de  Noailles  havinf;,  as  Bishop  of 
Chalons,  approved  the  It/fiexinun  Momifn,  and  re- 
commended it  to  his  clergy,  condemned  it  in  the 
next  year  as  Archbishop  of  Paris,  in  condemning 
the  BxpotiHon  de  la  Foi  detEgliae,  by  a  npphe\r 
'  Nralv's  Biat.  Jataenift  Churdk,  ke. 
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of  SU  Cyran,  which  wholly  followed  the  /?»^'^ 
ion*.     The  problem  to  be  solved  therefore  was 
whether  the  same  individual  o-t  tlie  Bishop  of 
Chalons  in  1G95  or  as  the  Archbishop  of  Pari* 
in  1G^6  were  th^  safer  guide.      The  Jant;enii(b] 
party  seemed  to  ba  at  the  tflp  of  the  tide,  when 
sixty-fivo  Jesuit  propositions,  of  a  lax  casuistry, 
which  Nicole  and  Amauld  had  drawn  up,  were 
condemned  by  Innocent  XI.  [a.u.  167!)] ;  but  it 
was  the  last  Jansenist  triumph,  for  Louis  XIV., , 
wholly  devoted  to  his  plcnsun's  and  his  ghostly' 
ooun&ollnrs  the  Jesuit^  made  Jansenism  a  matter 
of  pen^nnal  offence  ;  and  when  ArnnuKl  and  hia 
party  took  the  Pope's  side  in  the  quarrel  that 
led  to  the  fiallican  Articles   [DicT.  of  TiiKOL. ; 
Gallicamsm],  Arnauld  found  it  safer  to  migmt 
as  a  voluntary  exile  t*i  the  Spanish  Xetherlands^J 
where  he  lired  for  the  remainder  of  his  daysyj 
from  A.U.  167!>-IIj9-1.     Quc*n«l  had  gone  tliilbt 
in  the  preceding  year,  and  Gerbenm,  the  learned 
Benedictine,  followed  in  A.r.  1682. 

Although  the  Jauiieniiits  had  always  repudiated 
Ibo  idea  of  any  dalliance  with  Protestantism, 
many  of  their  notions  were  more  in  unison  with 
the  Beformation  idea  than  with  the  traditiomi  of 
tho  Schools,  the  key  of  the  Koraan  pusition. 
They  were  the  Calvinists  of  tho  Roman  Com- 
munion.* Tho  Schools  had  drifteil  awny  from 
pure  Augustinian  teaching;  Luther  and  Melanch- 
tbon  insisted  on  recurring  to  it,  as  did  Baius  and 
Janson.  Hence  tho  two  widely  divergent  systems 
that  dtvide<l  the  Gallican  Church,  and  the  ease 
with  which  men  learned  to  believe  that  "Jajwcnist" 
waa  only  a  synonjTu  for  "  Protestant,"  notwith- 
standing the  overt  fact  that  Arnauld  and  Nicole, 
the  master  spirits  of  Jansenism,  both  wrote  against 
the  priiicijdes  of  tho  Keformation.  In  a  moral 
point  of  view  the  teaching  of  Augustine  waa  vary 
different  from  that  of  Mariana  and  Suarez,  whose 
ethics  had  filled  Europo  with  astonishment  Bat 
the  Jnnsonii^ts  taught  tho  necessity  of  simple 
goodnwa  and  deep  religious  feeling;  they  d&- 
iiiaiidud  the  nioml  luid  s)jirilual  reform  of  monas- 
tery and  manse;  the  dissemination  of  the  Word 
of  God  among  the  people,  and  the  encoumge- 
ment  of  primary  education,  as  the  only  means  of 
dispelling  eiTor.  1'hpso  ptinciplea  being  of  a 
more  popular  cast,  made  tho  Jansenist  community 
an  object  of  intense  aversion  to  tho  Jesuits  and 
at  tho  same  time  truly  formidable.  Keligions 
austerity,  pietism,  and  a  strain  of  mysticism,  will 
always  make  a  sect  popular  with  the  lower  onlcta. 
Tho  laxity  of  court  morals  on  the  other  handj 
found  more  indulgent  confessors  in  Iho  JesuH 
body.  Hence  the  recluses  of  Port  Iloyal  were 
regnnled  by  tho  lower  orders  with  soni'-tliing  like 
venemlion,  while  the  nobliisao  sided  "'ith  tho 
Jesuits  in  bringing  about  their  suppression;  and 
Jansenist  disrc-rard  of  papal  authority  where  it 
was  munifo«tly  in  error  gave  the  desired  oppor 
tunity  to  their  foes. 

In  1700  the  Cane  of  Coiucieite&  reopened  the 
whole  qutelion  of  the  five  propositions.     Forty 
doctors  of  the  Sorbonnc  declared  that  the  pop^, 
claim  of  infallible  authority  in  matters  of  fuc 
'  RacJcIf!,  Owiiiaation  in  KngtnHd,  I.  ztv. 
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tnighl  be  received  in  a  pnssivc  attitiulp,  }iAw«ver 
tbe  indtvidniil  Jiulgiuent  miglit  njuct  it,  the 
Pacification  of  Clement  IX.  jicmiittlng  such  a 
course ;  but  C]<?iuent  XL,  strong  in  tlie  Molitiiat 
interest,  condeiiMicd  Ww'xt  dei^L^ioti  in  the  Bull 
"Vine&m  Domini  Sabaoth."  Tha  complete  de- 
struction of  Port  Royal  was  detennijicd  when  ita 
inmates  refuAcU  to  aubacribo  the  papal  dtcruo, 
nnd  a  commiwtion  was  issned  to  the  Cnnlinnl 
Archhisbop  of  Paris  to  sujijn^eas  tlie  convent  [a.d, 
1709].  Ten  niiuules  ulifuc  were  alluwed  for  tlie 
nuns  to  clear  out  from  tbe  preniisc6.  The  build- 
ingff  were  dontoli^f^d,  and  even  tbe  cemetery  wiut 
deaecnted  by  a  burriblu  ex]Kftfurv  of  the  reci-ntly 
interre<l,  to  the  lasting  reproacb  of  Moliniitm. 
French  Jansenisin  was  from  that  timo  destroyed, 
but  its  spirit  furvived  in  Holliind. 

TpVben  tlio  Bull  "  Vlneani  Domini"  was  ac- 
cepted by  the  clergy,  Clement  XI.  made  good 
another  atep,  and  condi'mned  Qyiv^naVRRrflexinnH 
J/oru/«  on  the  New  Test«ment  [13th  July  170i)], 
which  he  had  at  first  read  with  plcafiure  and  profit 
A.U.  1712,  a  congre^tiou  of  live  cajdinalH  and 
I'Jeven  theologians  won  appointed  to  reconaidcr 
the  work.  After  close  dfliboration  for  morn  than 
A  year,  the  famniis  Bull  "  Unigonitiia"  appeared 
[Nov.  A.D.  1713],  in  which  one  hundred  and  one 
propositions  in  Quwufi'B  book  wrrc  declared  to 
bo  heretical;  the  number  is  jirenisft,  lo  Pire  le 
Tellier,  confessor  to  Louia  XIV.,  having  pledged 
himself  to  fiiiii  in  it  mor?  tluin  a  hundred  here- 
tical statcmcnta.  Tbe  Ahbd  GuctU'ie  in  his  hiif- 
tory  classee  the  propoBitinns  aa  fullowa : — twelve 
heretical,  twelve  nut  worthy  of  censure,  aud 
cighty-aeven  erroneous,  suspicious,  or  ott'ensive  to 
pioui  ears.  His  infonnation  ia  drawn  from  ori- 
ginal ioGumeuls  preserved  at  Rome.  The  pro- 
positions wore  condemned,  not  sen'rtfim  but  in 
bulk,  that  Le  Tellier  might  save  his  credit  aa  a 
prophet  of  eviL  Amoii;;  these  propositions  seve- 
ral were  taken  from  Scripture ;  others  either 
echoed  the  statementA  of  Aii^iiiitiiie  or  bartiiouized 
entirely  with  Triilentiue  doctrine. 

A  serious  division  now  took  place  in  the 
French  Church  on  the  constiLuttoiiid  qurstion,^ 
whether  the  Bull  should  be  acted  upon  or  re- 
jected OS  an  InfriDgemt-ut  of  Gallicau  libovtics. 
The  two  parties  were  named  respectively  Consti- 
tutionista  and  Anti-Constitutionista:  Acceptants 
and  Rccuaanta.  To  deterniiue  the  strife  an  a[v 
peal  was  organized  from  the  papal  decree  to  the 
next  general  council ;  a  step  that  hud  ample  prt;- 
cedent  in  its  favour.  Tito  Archbishop  of  Paris, 
at  tbe  head  of  lifteen  bishops,  the  8orhonno  of 
old  hiatoric  fame,  and  a  whole  host  of  abbots, 
canona,  and  clergy  of  every  grade,  joined  in  the 
appeal  [March  Ist,  a.d.  1717].  Clement  XI.  met 
them  with  llio  Bull  "Pastondia  Ofbi-ii,"  which 
exeommunicated  all  who  joined  in  the  appeal,  of 
whatever  grade,  from  the  citrdinalate  downwards. 
The  Parliament  was  throti^liout  on  tbo  side  of 
the  appelbnts,  and  ordered  a  remonKtranre  to  the 
Kegcnt  from  Mailly,  tbe  Molinist,  Bishop  of  Kbeini  s, 
to  be  publicly  burnt  by  the  hangman.  Tbo  writer 
was  promoted  to  tbo  cardinalate  a.d.  1727. 
Soonen,  tlw  aped  Bishop  nf  Senez  in  Pnivmcp, 
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one  of  tbe  appellant  bishops,  having  commendeil 
in  a  pastoral  letter  the  lUftexiotis  Moraka,  and 
addud  lo  bis  offence  by  stmnig  cxi»rc«ion8  agniust 
Papal  infallibility  and  tbe  Bull  "  Unigenittus," 
was  summoned  before  a  provincial  trouncU  at 
Ktnbrun,  He  woe  deposed  and  consigned  to  tbo 
Chaise  Dieu,  a  keep  in  the  high  ground  of  the 
Uaulo  how. 

At  this  juncture  a  lai>^  body  of  Benedictine, 
Carthusian,  and  Cistercian  dissentienfs  from  tbe 
Bull  "  Uiiigonitua"  settled  at  Utrecht ;  which 
church  had  also  put  in  an  fliiital,  powerfully 
drawn  up  by  Van  Krkel,  in  favour  of  Qnesnel. 
According  to  lianke  [HinT.  of  Popfjt,  viii.  18], 
Jauaenists  fuund  their  way  at  this  period  in  con- 
siderable  numbers  to  Vienna,  Jlru-ssels,  Spain, 
Portugal,  and  Itfily,  disseminating  their  doctrines 
and  detailing  their  many  grievances  cither  oj>cnly 
or  by  stealth.  Jansenism,  after  originating  in  such 
men  as  Janseu  and  St  Cyran,  Anmuld  and  Do 
Sacy,  thenceforth  evaporated  in  France  in  a  rout 
of  fanatics,  as  the  Kbine  loses  ip^lf  amid  the 
sandbanks  of  the  coast  a.d.  1727  marks  tbo 
year  in  which  tlua  decay  set  in.  A  deacon 
named  Francois  de  Paris,  who  Iiad  lived  as  a 
Janseuist  ascelic,  and  refusetl  to  sign  the  "  Uui- 
gpoitns,"  died,  nnd  was  bnrie<l  in  the  oemelcry  of 
St  Mifdard.  His  yravo,  as  Vollaire  said,  was  the 
gravo  of  Jansenism.  Mini(;ulou«  cures  wore  said 
to  have  been  performed  at  his  tomb.*  Tbo  place 
WHS  soon  Ihrouge*!  by  devotees,  whose  frunzi&il 
cxtravugancus  proeuix^d  for  them  the  name  of 
CoNVUiAiON'ARiKS.  Kanfitici.tm  anil  immorality 
aro  often  closely  allied,  and  tbe  place  of  sacivd 
associations  became  notorious  for  licentious  ex- 
cesses that  compelled  the  authorities  to  close 
it;  when  tbe  excluded  avenged  themselvea  with 
the  epigram  — 

"  Do  par  le  roi ;  dif«i»o  It  Mca 
Do  fiiiru  miraclrs  en  co  liRii.  " 

Various  sects  of  Convnleionists  atiU  existed  iu 

tbe  timo  of  the  Revolution,  but  thoy  bad  nothing 
essentially  in  common  with  Jarsonism,  of  wliicli 
Utrecht  thenceforth  became  tbo  bcadquartei'S. 
The  troubles  caused  by  the  Bull  "  Unigenitua," 
and  the  disconl  tlmt  it  created,  dividing  the  infe- 
rior clergy  from  the  upper,  may  bo  considered  to 
have  been  otic  of  the  remote  causes  of  tbe  French 
lievolutinn. 

Jansenism  again  shewed  front  on  tbo  death 
of  Louis  XIV.,  tbe  great  patron  of  its  rivals. 
The  Sorbonno,  Molinist  under  bis  reign,  became 
Jonsenist  in  the  regency.  [Du\'emet,  HUt.  de  la 
Sorhjnne,  ii.  225.]  By  the  middle  of  the  cen- 
tury Jansenism  was  sensibly  felt  in  the  FrencJ* 
parliament,  and  its  principles  were  openly  pro- 
fessed by  men  of  high  political  jKMjition. 

[Jaasenii  Aityusiinns.  Lancelot,  Mhn,  d«  St, 
C^run.  Fontaine,  M^uk  p.  fiervir  il  T  HigiotTede 
P.  It  Femilon,  (Euirrvx,  x.-xvi.  BlbUoih^qm  U. 
xiv.  Bayle's  Did.,  Jfintaiim,  Baivs.  Gcrberon, 
//.  de  JaNscaism.     Henchlin,   Gesch.  dts  P.  R. 

*  For  an  able  critique  oa  these  so  called  mlracTsi  v« 
TjflaiuVa  Datiical  jrriUrt,  lib.  xix. 


yerkers  and  Barkers 
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L'Ablw  CJuatlc'c,  l!i»t  Tn*Rtllca,  Jausenintg, 
Pascal,  Lefircg  Prorinei'tlen.  Racino,  //.  d.  P.  li. 
Itanke,  fJ.  tl  P.  li.  vii.  MacAulay,  //.  II.  tL 
IliUJam,  IntrtHl  1650.1700.  Baur,  K.  G.  d. 
Neueren  Zeit,  Zireiie  Periode^  I,  3.  Diicklo  on 
Civitizaiion  in  Enqlond,  I.  xiv.l 

JERKP:RS  and  BARKEHS.  Aaame  given 
to  tho  famitice  who,  at  "  ctnup-meetings "  in 
Amenca,  indulge  religioDs  "  exorcUes  of  falling 
down,  rolling,  shouliiig.  jurkiiig,  tiancing,  iKirk- 
ing,"  &c.  Like  tho  W<-]e!»  Methodist  practice  of 
jumping,  that  of  "jerking"  is  a  kind  of  nervons 
epidemic  which  attacks  thusu  |>ersona  who  are 
devoid  of  celf-contrii],  and  who  give  way  to 
the  excitement  of  a  crowd,  under  the  influonco 
of  stiniulating  haiungues  from  tlioir  preach- 
urs.  [Oo^*vln£Io^'ARIBa.  Dancbrs.  JuMPEitii. 
Shakkks.] 

JEROStE  OF  PRAGUE.  A  contempoiniy 
and  colloagnc  of  Uiisa,  -rhoae  full  name  was 
Jerome  Faullisch.  He  was  of  a  nohio  fflmily  in 
Bohuniia,  and  is  said  to  huvu  studied  at  Oxford 
(whcTO  ho  drank  in  greedily  the  principles  of 
AVicklilfe),  as  well  as  at  Paris  and  iloidellxirg. 
Wherevur  he  wcjit  Jyixjino  sccuw  to  have  shewn 
himm^lf  an  ardvnt  defender  of  WickliU'y,  lining 
imprisoned  at  VeniL-o  and  el&owhoro  through  ttio 
extiavaganco  of  hia  opttiions.  When  the  troiihlt^s 
about  Huas  liod  reached  their  hcigiit,  J&rnnic  hft 
Prague  to  visit  Crticow,  but  on  the  iiuprisoiuui'ut 
of  Hiiss,  he  returnf<l  to  ths  c:ity,  and  travelling 
thence  arrived  secretly  at  Conatauce  on  April 
4th,  1415.  He  shortly  ticti  from  the  dangeres  of 
Coiulanee  to  a  placo  of  security  in  the  neighbour- 
hood, from  whence  he  applied  for  a  safo-conduct, 
that  ho  might  return  to  defend  his  own  principles 
and  those  of  Husa  before  Uio  council.  This  vrns 
not  granted,  and  having  been  apprehended, 
Jeromo  waa  brought  before  the  council  in  chaiiis 
on  May  23rd.  lluss  wa«  exocutwl  on  July  Gth, 
1415,  and  two  months  afU-Twania,  on  Septoinhtr 
2;ird,  Jerome  rewmleii,  abjuriug  tho  heresiea  of 
lioth  WickUlfe  ami  Ilmw,  and  acknowlmlging  the 
justice  of  their  condemnalion.  He  waa  Btill  kept 
in  prison,  and  having  demanded  a  public  trial, 
he  was  onca  more  brought  bt-foro  tlie  council, 
where  he  defended  himself  from  seven  in  the 
morning  nntil  one  in  tho  afteinoon  on  May  23nl 
and  26th,  and  retracte<l  his  recantation.  A  few 
days  aftcru'ards  ho  was  condemned,  and  was 
executed  on  May  30th,  1416.  [^neiis  Sylrius* 
Hint.  Bohem.     Hardt'a  IliW.  Cow.  Const.] 

JERUSALEM  FRIENDS.  Henry  Nicolas 
and  "  his  Now  JenisiUem  Kriends  "  are  spoken  of 
by  Rosa  in  the  last  pag«  of  his  Tlawtfid'a,  shewing 
that  this  was  a  unmc  by  which  tho  "  Family  of 
Love"  was  known  in  1C54. 

JERUSALEM  FRIENDS  [Jerumlemth 
/reiindf!].  A  German  sect,  known  also  by  the 
name  of  Iloffmanittw  [f/ijfmanmiifir],  Hardtho- 
files  r//a»v///i(V/Vr],  and  "the  German  Temple" 
l^ier  JMidM'fie  Tf^tpf/].  Tliey  originated  in  the 
year  18.'^4  at  Kircheuhanlthof,  near  "Winnenden, 
in  Wiirtomburg,  their  founder  being  Christian 
lIoffDiann,  whose  father  had  established  the 
KoBNTUAUTES  [a.d.  1819"!.  Their  distinctive 
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idea  is  that  of  collecting  together  a  community 
of  faitld'ul  Christians  in  the  Holy  Ijind,  and 
from  thence  extending  a  revived  kingilom  of 
Christ  into  other  lands.  Their  number  amounts 
to  about  300G,  and  they  have  founder)  colonies 
at  Jaffa  and  HaLsa  under  the  superintendence  of 
Hoffmann,  who  takes  the  title  of  bishop  tn  tho 
sect  In  principle  the  Holtmanitt^  are  simply 
Pietistic  Lutherans,  holding  extreme  Miilenariau 
opinions. 

JKWISH  SECTS.     There  are  two  lista  of 
Jewish  sects,  one  given  by  Hegesippus  and  the 
other  by  Epiphanius,  which  must  be  considervd 
as  profesding  to  bo  comploto.     Koch  gives  sevoft^ 
names  :  each  includes  tho  three  great  sects,  PI 
sees,  Sadducces,  Essenes  [Osscoes,  Epiph.] ;  each] 
has  Hemernl>aptists :  but  Hegosippus  gives  thaj 
other  thre«,  Giililieans,  Masbothieuis,  Samantansn 
Epiphanius'  other  three  ore  Scribes,  Xozanmua^f 
Herodians.     In  comparing  tbc<io  lisU,  and  othen] 
which  will  be  named,  it   will    be  assnmed,    in] 
consequence  of  Josephus*  mention  of  thrve  great 
sects,  that  all  other  sects  which   may  itovar  worn 
branches  of  these  tliree,  and   included  by  Jt 
phu3  under  the  three,     Tliey  may  be  mentioned 
or  not  by  other  writers,  accoi'ding  to  the  point  of 
view  from  which  those  writers  regarded  the  socta. 
Hegesippus  evidently  gives  under  his  seven  heads 
lUl  thediflereut  bodies  which  inhabited  Palestine; 
and  takes  into  his  consideration  political  divisions 
as  well  as  religious  differences.     Acconlingly,  he 
names  as  a  sect  the  insurgent  Galila>ans,  the  party 
formed  by  Theudas,  as  well  as  the  Samaritans 
and  Mashothxans.     The  Samaritan  sects  do  not 
enter  into  our  present  subject ;  neither  does  the 
political  body,  tho  Galiheans.      There   remains, 
therefore,  as  a  Jewish   religious  sect,  only  the 
Heroerobap  Lists.      Frt>ra   the   mention  of   these 
in  a  politico -re  Hgious  list,  it  is  fair  to  infer  tliat 
they  were  a  large  iKnly. 

EpiphnniusrighLlydistinguishestlie  Samaritans 
from  tho  Jews,  and  he  duals  uidy  with  ri>ligious 
hoiliea.  finch  heconsidered  the  Herodians  to  lie, 
far  he  attributes  to  them  the  notion  that  Herod 
%was  the  Mcssiali.  Such  the  Scribes  were,  but 
certainly  they  did  not  constitute  a  sect.  D» 
missing  these,  then,  there  remains,  besides  th« 
Hemerobaptists,  only  tlie  Xaxaneaus. 

Another  Anumeration  of  Jewish  sects  is  made 
by  Justin  MartjT  ^Dial.  c.  Trtjph.  Ixxx.].  He 
says  to  Trypho,  "  One  would  not  admit  that  tlio 
SAildiicees,  or  simitar  sects  of  Gonistu-,  MeriiiU?, 
GaliiiEans,  Hellenians,  Pharisee  -  B.iptist£,  aro 
Jews."  Here  we  must  read  "  PUaiisee-liajitists," 
not  "  Pharisees,  Baptists."  For  tho  typi«U  Jew, 
Trypho  was  a  l^harisee,'  and  could  not  he  called' 
u|>i>n  to  grant  that  a  Pharisee  was  only  nominally 
s  Jew.  llie  Pliarisee-Baptists  must  have  been 
the  Heraerobaptists,  n  party  who  exaggerated  tho 

1  Ttn*  pmwnt  pnssnf^'  is  suRkicnt  to  shew  tliis.  Trypho 
caanot  have  IwIodrcJ  to  iny  oriL-of  the  sccU  named.  And 
thrre  u  no  pretein-n  fur  culling  liim  nn  EiMt-itt:.  Therr  ia 
uo  iiuwiblw  way  of  artdcrstniKtiiig  the  roHiige  exc<|pt  thnt 
of  joiding  PharuKM  and  UuptiBts.  In  ch.  cr.  Trypho 
b  mldrcMed,  "  Chtist  rxhortnl  His  diccinte*  to  Hirj^cs 
the  FhoriBuc  way  of  living,"  with  puticiusr  reference  to 
Trypho'i  own  \»t\vX. 
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Pbuudo  wuhings,  and  separated  from  tlio  Phari- 
fle«»  on  that  occouiit  From  Juslin's  lUt,  tUcru- 
fons  there  reroaiiui  to  be  coneidercd  the  OeniaUe, 
McTtstic,  and  llullvniaiis.  Of  tlicsv  Kaje  wrote, 
*'  in  the  cnumenitinn  of  Jewish  eocta,  the  names  of 
the  OenutiD,  McrisU-c,  and  HeUontatii  occur  ;  of 
tho  foniier  t\<'0  Isiduro  [Origin,  viii.  4,  p.  63], 
has  given  M>me  though  ntita  saliRfactory  account; 
of  tho  IluUeuiaui  no  trace,  X  believe,  is  to  Ira 
found  in  any  other  writer"  [Aceouitt  of  Jiutin  M. 
p.  45],  Now  tho  list  of  rseuilo-tlioroiiymus 
f/iMlie.  i-x.]  is  evidt-iitly  made  up  of  the  lists  of 
Hecestppua  and  Juetin  (if  it  be  allowed  that  iu 
Justin  the  rharisoo-Uaptislfl  aro  nnly  one  eect), 
with  the  exception  that  the  Ilerodians  tilce  the 
place  uf  the  Uclleniaiii.  It  is  very  probahlu  Iheu 
that  Justin's  llollnniaiu  ore  onlv  llor^nJians. 

AgaiUt  coniiMiring  Justin's  list  with  that  of 
Ht^^Bsippus,  there  appears  to  be  no  sect  uamt-d 
by  Uegefiippus  whirh  can  posaihly  bo  idontiliM 
with,  or  can  include  tho  Genisljo  and  Areristte. 
But  comparing  it  with  the  list  of  Kpiphanius, 
the  Nozancans  pn^scnt  thcmenlTCA  for  consideni< 
tion.  Now  Epipluuiius  describes  the  iN'azaiwans 
(to  use  niodcm  sectarian  language)  as  priniitiru 
Jowa.  They  reverenced  the  Fathers  down  to 
Sfoftce,  and  Moses  himself,  but  said  that  thu 
books  of  Moms  ware  forgeries.  Thoy  oRered  no 
sacrifice's  :  thoy  ate  no  ilesh.  Is  it  not  probable, 
then,  that  "Gonistie"  is  only  another  name*  of 
tliis  sect ;  that  tlie  Xazaneana  were  ao  called 
from  their  claim,  uol  merely  to  be  descended 
Itom  the  oHtrnal  stock  of  tho  Jews,  but  to  hiivo 
preserred  uncorruptod  tlie  failhof  the  patriarchs} 
The  occurrence  of  the  name  in  Justin  and  its 
omission  in  Kpipbanius,  who  was  diligent  in 
ftccumulating  hid  sects,  ore  otherwise  difficult  to 
■oooont  for.  Indore  missed  the  true  point  aimeil 
At  in  the  term  ;  and  to  tho  stalcmcnt  of  P&cudo- 
nieronymns,  that  the  GenisUe  boasted  to  be  t-f 
the  stuck  of  Abmhain,  which  clearly  is  not  tif 
itself  sufficient  to  constitute  a  Jewiiiih  sect,  he 
added  his  own  explanation  founded  upon  tho 
Babylonish  intermarriages.  It  aeems  also  as  pro- 
bable that  "Iferistu"  ifl  another  name  of  tho 
same  sect,  or  perhaps  the  di^tingoishing  name  of 
a  [lortion  of  it  rBeudo-IIieronymus  and  Isidore, 
absunlly  enough,  derive  llie  term  from  aoparating 
the  Scriptures  by  n-jccting  some  books.  This 
njeotion  of  certain  hooks  cannot  he  attributed  to 
any  ancient  Jewish  sect  except  these  Xazarxans.' 
8«liger  says,  "  line  potiiis  ptrtinet  ad  Karraini, 
et  non  video  quo  applicetnr  nomen  Merifttarum  " 
lElench.  cap.  iii.].  It  may  wn-o  to  identify  the 
Jkteristn  with  tito  Nuzara^ans ;  but  insteiid  of 
deriving  the  name  from  snch  separation  we  roiiy 
conjecture  that  it  was  given  in  opposition  to 
111©  pretensions  of  tho  name  "  Genista)."  The 
■OCi  pretcnd'yl  to  bo  the  true  representative  of 
the  yivo^  of  the  nation,  but  to  tlie  true  Khildreu 
they  only  reprcvented  thoee  who  divided  the  in- 
bontanco. 

'  Tlw  aarue  shoultl  rattier  be  7(m«t  [Scidiji^r,  Eimeh. 
JVtttn*.  piip.  iii,]. 

*  TtiR  f)l'l  notion  thiit  tha  Siddacrvii  received  only  Uin 
IVntAtruch  has  long  bctn  given  op. 
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From  these  four  authorities  which  have  been 
named  we  have  thon  only  two  sects,  the  Ilomi^nv 
baptists  and  the  Kazoneans,  to  add  to  the  three 
grvat  sects.  Fhiloster's  siipi>os(-d  Jewish  sects 
are  really  not  worth  consideration.  The  Heroero- 
baptists  manifestly  border  on  the  Pharisees  ;  thoy 
were  PhoriMO-Baptists.  Thu  Nazaneans  (whose 
existence'  wo  thus  tike  to  bo  griaranteod  by 
Justin  Martyr),  by  their  rejeution  of  Kicrificos  and 
the  I«vitioal  law*  are  connected  with  tlie  Essentia. 

The  Saddnecea  and  tho  Esseucs,  with  the 
minor  sects,  disappear^  in  the  second  century 
[see  Epiph.  Hair.  xx.  *./],  and  the  Jews  justly 
consider  themselves  sncoesaorA  of  tho  Phariaees, 
[EssEHKs.   Ukhkrobaptists.   K^raitks.   Phari- 

6BE8.      SaDDUCKES.I 

JOAGHIMITKS.  Tlie  herolicrtl  followers  of 
Jnnchim,  Abbot  of  the  (.'isti'rrian  monastery  of 
Kloris  in  Calabria,  who  livotl  through  a  large 
portion  of  the  twelfth  century,  a.d.  1130-1200. 

Joachim  was  an  enthusiastic  proncher  ami 
writer  on  Uio  subject  of  Old  and  New  Testament 
prophecies,  and  these  he  applied  in  such  a 
manner  to  the  existing  corruption  and  futuro 
condition  of  the  Cliitrcli,  thai  lus  liimself  came  to 
be  n'ganled  by  many  as  a  piuphet,  and  tho  Pro' 
phecuJt  of  the  AhM.  Jottchim  are  well  known  tii 
tho  reader  of  mediteval  history,  ll^  also  wrote  a 
treatise  on  tho  doctrine  of  tlm  Trinity,  in  which 
he  opposed  tho  theology  of  Pt-tcr  Lombard,  and 
foil  into  an  error  vury  nearly  akin  to  Tritheism, 
asseKiug  that  whou  Lombiird  maintained  tliat 
there  arc  Throe  Persons  in  One  Essence  he  really 
nuuntaitieil  a  quat**mity  rather  than  a  Trinity. 
This  error  was  conlroverlod  at  some  kngth,  and 
condemnod,  iu  tlio  second  canon  of  tlic  fonrth 
Council  of  Laleran  [a.d.  121.'>],  "Deerrore  Abbalis 
Joachim,"  within  a  few  years  of  hia  death  [Hardu. 
Cottcil.  viL  18].  In  tho  Trinitarian  controversy  of 
tho  seventeenth  century  Bwhop  Sherlock  was 
accused  of  having  maintained  a  siuiilur  f^ror  iu 
his  Vindication  of  the  Doctrine  o/  the  Trinity^ 
printed  in  1691. 

Tho  apocalyptical  UmQ  of  Joocbini'B  writings  led 
his  followeni  int^j  liie  most  extreme  fanalicisni. 
One  of  them — probably  a  monk,  named  Gerard, 
helongring  to  the  newly  created  Franciscan  order, 
whoso  rise,  with  tliat  of  tho  Dominicans,  Joachim 
was  alleged  to  have  predicted — collected  three 
works  of  his  master  into  one  nnder  tho  title  of 
Tlie  EverJaidinfj  0<MipeI,  probably  interpoloting 
it  here  and  there  with  sentences  of  his  own. 
This  he  declared  to  be  tho  Gospel  named  in  Bev. 
xiv.  6,  rvprv.'fenting  that  St,  Francis,  the  founder 
of  his  onler,  was  *'  tho  ongel "  who  was  to  boor 
it  forth  to  tho  world,  and  that  it  would  supersede 
the  New  TestAmcnt  in  the  year  1260.  Thia 
wild  and  profane  book  was  supproseod  by  order 
of  Aloxauiler  IV.  in  tho  year  1255  ;  hut  some  of 
the  principles  containwl  in  the  work  had  already 
acquired  a  strong  bold  upi.m  tlie  ignorant,  and 
hod  much  induence  in  the  production  of  that 
wild  and  lawless  phase  of  Millenarianism  which 

*  "Sed  cjnfimfKli  .InJaifl  nontinia  hnrfsiD  bsud  srjo 
nil  altoB  f  nrtmr  Kitipliaiiium  i.-uDiiiiMuonrerit "  [PeUvlua, 
Bote  In  Epiph.  Uartt,  xni\.\. 
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formsd  eo  consplcnous  a  featarc  in  tbo  medisenU 

6ect& 

The  theory  Ihua  started  into  life  hy  Joachim 
was  that  tho  eacccaaiTO  periods  of  human  histoiy 
are  associated  with  the  Three  PeraonR  of  the 
Blessed  Trinity.  The  ages  before  Chriat  were 
tliose  iu  which  God  tho  Fatlier  was  revealing 
Himself  in  the  letter  of  the  Old  Testament  hy 
power,  fear,  and  faith.  Thea  followed  tho  agea 
of  the  New  Testament^  in.  which  God  the  Son 
was  revealing  Hinuelf  hy  the  letter  of  the  Gos- 
pel, and  giving  to  men  tlia  fuloesa  of  hnniiiity, 
troth,  and  wisdom.  This  diepeusalioii  of  LLq 
Son  was  to  he  sacceeded  by  the  '*  Liist  Days,"  in 
which  God  the  Holy  Ghost  would  crown  all 
that  had  gone  before  with  perfect  love,  joy  and 
freedom.  It  is  easy  to  see  how  this  theory 
could  he  perverted  into  the  notion  broached  in 
the  Ecanffclium  ^tcnium,  that  Chriisliauity  us 
it  had  been  hitherto  known  was  passing  away, 
and  was  to  be  superseded  hy  a  B))iritual  religion 
of  the  heart,  in  wliioh  sacranicutfi  and  all  out- 
ward means  of  grace  were  to  be  superseded  by 
contemplative  lave.  It  is  also  easy  to  see  how 
tlic  "freedom"  of  tlie  predicted  "Last  Days" 
could  without  ctTort  be  perverled  into  Antinouii- 
anism,  as  in  tho  case  of  tho  '*  Bret)iren  of  the 
Free  Spirit,"  the  Franciscan  Fraticelli,  the  I>eg- 
bards,  the  Albigcnses,  and  other  jaediievol  sects : 
and  how  the  idea  that  tho  active  life  of  Chris- 
tianity was  to  give  place  to  the  contemplative 
life  of  the  Spirit  was  the  parent  of  that  mendi- 
cancy which  charnctf:ri£eil  Uicni  aU.  As  early  us 
the  year  lliSO  the  Council  of  Aries  spoke  of  the 
Joachitiet  error  as  spreading  like  a  cancer  [Hardu. 
Concil.  vii.  511],  and  already  it  was  found  ucces- 
sary  to  pass  canons  enjoining  the  clergy  to  teach 
the  people  that  Bnplism  was  a  necessary  sacrament, 
and  that  the  onion  of  man  and  woman,  without 
the  blessing  of  the  Church,  v&n  not  marringe. 

Thus,  although  the  Abbot  Joacliim  never 
founded  a  sect,  and  can  scarcely  be  saiil,  at 
least  in  his  lifetime,  to  luivo  formed  a  school, 
bis  writings  fell  upon  the  excited  Christianity  of 
his  age  IUlb  sparks  ou  stubble,  and  very  soon 
indeed  the  flames  of  Antinoiuian  and  anti- 
socerdotal  fanaticism  burst  forth  in  every  direc- 
tion throughout  Eun>i>e  aa  the  result  of  the 
principles  which  be  taught  Those  principles 
however  went  side  by  aide  with  tho  pantheistic 
spiritualism  of  Amalric  of  ^ma,  who  originated 
the  notion  tliat  the  Iloty  Spirit  becomes  present 
by  A  kind  of  incarnation  in  every  ^iritual  Chris- 
tian :  and  it  may  be  tliat  in  both  cases  the 
teachers  were  riding  on  the  wave  of  opinion 
rather  than  directing  it ;  that  they  were  merely 
expressing  in  forcible  language  opinions  which 
had  arisen  from  subtle  and,  now  at  least,  undis- 
coverable  causea. 

'J'ho  works  of  Joachim  were  printed  at  Venico 
in  the  years  lfil7-19,  and  his  life  was  written 
by  a  Dominican  named  Gervaiso  in  17'(5.  A 
fall  summary  of  his  opinions,  and  those  con- 
tained in  The  Everlasting  G^tM^W,  may  be  found 
in  Notolis  Alexander's  EceJettaetical  History,  voL 
viii.  pp.  73-76. 
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JOANXrfES.  Those  who  refused  to  looog- - 
niac  the  deposition  of  St.  John  Chrj'sostom  from 
tho  See  of  CuusUintiiiuple  by  the  Emperor  Ar- 
eadiiis  [a.».  404],  and  would  not  submit  them- 
selves to  his  successors  until  some  time  after  his 
death.  They  took  up  a  position  somewhat  simi- 
lar to  that  of  the  English  ^lonjurors,  but  it  does 
not  appear  that  they  ever  attempted  to  continne 
a  succession,  although  many  bi^ops  and  deigy, 
besides  those  at  Constantinople,  belonged  to  tho 
party.  Some  of  them  returned  to  the  com- 
munion of  St.  Chrysostom's  second  succeBSor, 
Atticus,  when  ho  introduced  the  confessor's  name 
into  the  Diptych  of  the  Church  of  Constan- 
tinople. Tliti  rest  conformed  when  Proclus  per- 
suaded the  Emperor  Theodoaius  II.  to  biiug 
back  the  remains  of  Ht  Chrysostom,  to  be  burietl 
witli  reverence  in  Lha  principal  church  of  tba 
city,  A.D.  438.     [Socr.  Hx^t.  Eeel  vji.  25,  45]. 

JOANSITES.       [WATEBLAN-DBnS.] 

JOHN,  DISCIPLES  OF  ST.     [MBSDjtAiis.] 

JORI.S.     [David-Gboroians.] 

JOSKPniSTyE.  A  mcdia-val  sect  which 
mudilied  the  practice  of  the  Ahelu.mtes  respect- 
ing marriage  by  adopting  that  of  thu  Eiisknes. 
[Rcinerus.  conlr.  WalilvTig.  \i.  mi.JtH.'^ 

JOSia'PLN  I.     f JoBEpmsT^] 

JOVINIANISTS.  Tliis  sect  or  school  waa 
named  afLer  Juvinian,  a  Milanese  monk,  who  left 
Milan  for  Himic,  and  about  tho  yciir  'iSS  opposed 
tlic  catimato  then  prevalent  in  the  Cliurch  of 
celibacy,  monoalicism,  fasting  and  martyrdom. 
His  character  is  accordingly  represented  in  very 
(Ulferont  lights  by  different  branches  of  theChurch, 
and  by  different  parties  in  the  same  ChuiclL  In 
some  histories  ho  appears  as  the  honest  and  bold 
rufurmer,  in  some  as  the  sensual  monk  and  aban- 
doned heretic.  Our  knowledge  of  him  coming 
from  his  opponents,  it  is  impossible  to  say  exactly 
what  allowance  is  to  be  made  for  personal  ani- 
iuoi>Lty  and  controversial  bitterness.  More  or 
less  uf  Jerome's  vitupuration  is  believed  accord- 
ing to  tlio  stylo  of  the  reader's  theology — few 
believe  tho  whole. 

The  extent  to  which  it  was  right  in  the  fouriU 
century  to  ly^rry  the  practice  of  celibacy  it  is 
difficult  for  us  to  judgs  correctly.  That  it  was 
right  fur  many  to  maku  themselves  eonuchs  for 
the  Kingdom  of  He-iven's  sake,  and  that  they 
gained  the  reward  of  chastity  and  self-denial,  no 
one  can  doubt.  In  many  cases,  celibacy  was 
incumbent  on  cleigy  for  tho  eer%'ice  of  God'a 
ministry,  and  in  many  cases  expedient  for  both 
clergy  and  laity  on  account  of  the  distress  of  tho 
times.  At  the  snme  time,  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  the  some  motive  for  enforcing  the  celibacy  of 
the  clergy  which  acted  so  powerfully  in  later  iges, 
was  then  working ;  the  desire,  namely,  tosepsnile 
tho  sacerdotal  order  from  the  rest  uf  society,  and 
for  the  sake  of  clerical  power,  to  raise  the  clergy 
to  a  seemingly  higher  ]evc]  than  men  in  general 
could  attain.  To  oppose  this  was  the  part  of  a 
wise  and  good  man. 

Jovinian,  however,  ftppeam  to  have  opposedi 
not  80  much  this  particular  instance,  us  the 
pernicious   principle   which    had  then  entered 
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into  tlia  doctrino  of  celibecj  itself,  whether 
applied  to  clorgy  or  laity.  The  Manichican 
tenet  of  the  innate  aiuftilness  of  all  sexual 
intercourse,  as  partakiug  of  the  lucxtingiiishable 
impurity  of  matter,  was  working  itself  into  the 
general  fe«lin^  nf  religioutt  inun  [see  Milmati, 
Xyitln  C/irUt.  i.  98,  cJ.  1SG7].  It  came  in  unJer 
the  disKiiwc  tlmt  there  are  not  nicroly  dogrets, 
but  states  of  rtghtcousneM  diileriDg  in  kind,  with 
the  higher  of  which  marriage  is  incompatible. 
So  that  celibacy  was  rccoiumL-iidi'd,  not  upuu  the 
ground  named  by  our  Lord,  tlmt  is,  for  tlio  sake 
of  the  Church,  that  God's  work  might  be  bettor 
done  [MutU  xix.  12],  not  in  the  case  named  by 
St.  Paul  [1  Cor.  vii.  26],  in  the  time  of  a  present 
difitrosa,*  out  in  and  for  itself,  as  a  state  in  itself 
holier  than  luurriu^^e ;  until,  by  a  perversion  of 


St  John's  words  [liuv.  xiv,  4 
attributed  to  the  state  which  Got 
Augualine'a  notice  of  Jovinian 
an  instance  of  this  fake  estimate. 


delilement  was 
has  consecrated. 
Htpr.  Ixxxii.]  is 
Jovinian,  who 


remained  unmarried,  is  condemned  for  doing  so, 
"  Quod  nou  propter  aiiquod  apud  Doum  majus 
meritnm  in  regno  vil;e  pi-rpetuio  profutumm,  sed 
propter  pnesentom  prodesse  necessitatem,  hoc 
est,  n©  homo  cnnjngalea  patiatur  molestias,  dis- 
putabal ;"  a  condemnation  from  which  we  cannot 
see  how  St.  Paul  isexcludod.  Into  monasticism 
there  entered,  b<»ide«  this  false  estimate  of  celi- 
bacy, the  mischievous  belief  that  in  order  to 
uUaiii  the  higher  degree  of  righteousness  it  was 
neoesKiry  to  withdraw  from  the  general  body  of 
thB  Church.  Christ  W[i8  to  be  sought  in  deserts 
and  seoiel  cliambcrs.  Fasting,  instead  of  being 
the  aooompaniment  and  expression  of  penitence^ 
the  aid  to  penitentiid  devotion,  and  the  means  of 
subduing  the  flesh  to  the  spirit,  became  the 
maceration  of  the  body  meritorious  in  and  for 
itaclf.  Ingenious  self-torture  frequently  took  the 
place  of  a  healthy  asceticism  :  and  the  principle 
which  brought  about  these  changes  was  that 
which  influenced  the  heretics,  whose  command, 
"Touch  not,  taste  not,  handle  not,"  was  de- 
nounced by  St.  Paul.  The  ordinances  were  no 
longer  founded  on  the  will  of  (Jod  and  on  con* 
science,  but  were  after  the  doctrines  and  com- 
mamimenta  of  men.  That  the  veneration  of 
martyrs  was  become  excessive  in  the  fourth  cen- 
tury is  allowed  on  all  hands.  It  does  not  appear, 
however,  that  there  was  any  new  and  erroneous 
principle  mtrodu(;ed  as  in  the  former  cases.  The 
abuses  were  of  degree  only. 

It  was  about  three  ye.irs  after  tho  appearance 
<rf  Siricius*  decretal,  which  peremptorily  forbad 
the  marriage  of  the  clergy  and  implied  the  ascen- 
dancy of  monastic  opinions,  that  Jovinian,  with 
Helvidius  and  Vigituntlus,  attempted  in  vain  to 
stem  the  mingling  tide  of  authority  and  popular 
Bentimeut 

'  Thess  wardn  must  be  h«ld  to  nile  the  wholr  chapter. 
othervise  we  sliouM  Itc  pulttng  into  St.  Paul'o  mouth 
the  intolerable  nurrtiou  thnt  Gwi'i  parpose,  whognv*^ 
wonuB  to  b«  ft  tiflpnipt-t  for  man,  was  defp&ted  by 
Chriatianity  [ver.  32-34].  In  the  praent  Vulgste  the 
wonla  ore  "  Propter  instantcni  necnsitiiteR),"  with 
which  compare  AugustuiB'a  irords  which  foUaw  m  the 
tuxt 
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Jovinian  taught,^  iirat,  that  virgins,  widows 
and  married  women,  being  baptized,  and  not  dif- 
fering  in  other  works,  have  the  same  degree  of 
merit  Secondly,  that  between  fasting  and  eat- 
ing with  thanksgiving  there  is  no  i.Uireronoe  of 
merit  It  is  clear  that  this  denial  of  merit  ia 
made  regarding  celibacy  and  fasting  when  they 
are  considered  in  and  for  themselves:  that  no  aa- 
sertion  is  made  regariing  the  one  when  adopted 
for  the  sako  of  God's  service,  or  reganbng  the 
other  when  practised  with  reference  to  the  peni- 
tence and  devotion  which  it  accompinica  and 
assists.  Augustine's  wonis  before  quoted  are  a 
proof  of  thus.  Thus  far  Juviniiin  taitght  the 
truth,  and  a  truth  most  wanted  in  those  times. 
In  making  his  protest  against  growing  error, 
he  fell  cerUiudy  intu  other  errors,  but  probably 
by  no  means  to  tlie  extent  represented  by  some 
historians."'  For,  lookingtoJcrome'sslatementoa 
quoted  beluw,  it  is  at ont-e seen  that  the  terms  of  the 
first  tenet  are  inconsistent  with  that  wide  inter- 
pretation of  the  fourth  tenet,  which  considers  it  to 
he  u  denial  of  different  degrees  of  bliss  In  heaven. 
The  words  "  si  non  discrepent  cjeteris  operibus" 
expressly  require  an  equality  of  works  in  order 
to  an  e<iua]ity  of  merit;  and  surely  Jovinian 
would  have  allowed  tliat  the  reward  will  be  in 
proportion  to  the  merits  So  far  it  appears  there- 
fore that  the  fourth  tenet  only  denies  a  distinctly 
sepamtc  and  higher  state  in  tlte  Kingdom  of 
Heaven  to  be  assigned  to  virgins.  It  was  thought 
that  there  are  two  states,  each  allowing  different 
degrees ;  the  existence  of  the  supposed  higher 
state  is  dcniotl,  not  the  different  degrees  of  the 
one  state.  Nor  is  there  anything  inconsistent 
with  this  explanation  in  Uie  wonis,  apparently 
Joviniiiu's,  in  which  future  punishment  is  referred 
to.*  All  evil-doers  are  alike  Bat<i  to  he  doomed 
to  one  state,  the  state  of  Gehenna;  but  there  is 
nothing  that  denies  a  dilferenee  in  that  one  state 
of  degrees  of  punishment  In  like  manner  all 
who  endure  to  the  end  in  piiraecution  wear  the 
victor's  crown,  but  one  victor's  crown  moy  bo 
brighter  than  another.  The  two  iwirablcs  which 
are  then  quoted  (the  parables  of  the  two  sous 
and  of  the  labourera  hired  at  different  hours)  tm- 

•  Jerome'i  statement  o(  Jorinisn'a  tenets  is  n  fuDows : 
"  Dicit  Tirginea,  Wilnuii  ct  maritatas,  c^ubb  seniel  in 
(.'hristo  lots  auDt,  ai  non  diicnpent  orteriH  njioribas 
pjusilem  esse  mftritj.  Nltitur  approbsre,  eoa  qui  plena 
fni.v  in  b«iititnuite  renati  siiiit,  s  niabola  non  posse  snb< 
vortL  Tcrttooi  pro]<oTnt  inter  alatinentuim  cilviniin  vt 
eiim  gratianim  acticne  perutpLionein  Mroni,  nulLim  eseo 
diitantiam.  Qaartam,  iinoi  et  cittremuni,  ease  ommuta 
qui  scorn  baptisms  serraverint,  ummi  in  rcgiio  eccloniiu 
rermnertttionem  "  \ndv.  ,^ovinian.  i.  2]. 

•Tlie  Btateicetits  of  Fleuiy  differ  wiilely,  for  example, 
frem  tlioae  of  Nutfilis  Alexneder  ami  Liguori,  not  to 
mention  Protectant  histomns. 

*  "Qnifmtridixeritfatueet  raca,  reuserit  Geenie:  et 
qui  bomicidA  fiicrit  et  aduller,  iniUftnr  similiter  in 
Qeenam.  In  persecutione,  qui  incemUtur,  qni  anflb 
cntur,  qui  drcollatur,  qui  fitgerit,  qui  In  corcere  incloma 
obierit ;  vaxia  qnidera  luctw  gener*,  oeil  una  corona  rlo- 
tonun  eat.  Inter  eaa  fratrem  qui  semper  cam  patra 
raerut,  pt  qni  posb-a  paaoltsiis  est  neepbaa,  ddIU  diver- 
aitas  eat.  Opcrariis  prinue  horw  et  t«rti»  et  aexta  et 
noon  et  nndeeim»  unus  deaanns  teqiuliter  retlditur:  et 
quo  mngis  adnireris,  ob  Us  ineipit  premium  qui  miaus 
in  vines  labororont "  [adv.  Jovin.  it  12]. 
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doubtcdly  refer  to  the  different  (iispensalionB  of 
revtilalion.  An  orgumeut  regarding  the  merits 
uf  celibacy  oiitl  uiarnugo  fouiidL*d  upon  llicw 
pariibluB  must  have  been,  lh.it  an  tho  Gentiles 
called  at  the  eleventh  hour  were  admitted  to 
eqnnl  pi-JTileyfs  with  those  called  eailier,  so  ueither 
of  ihe  two  coiupc-ting  itates  cfjiferrcd  a  distinc- 
tive privilcgo.  "With  tho  validity  of  tlie  argu- 
iiienl  we  arc  not  concerned. 

yurther^  Jovinian  ia  Baid  to  have  tftiight  that 
thoy  who  have  l>ceii  once  truly  born  again  in 
baptism  cannot  be  snbverted  by  SaUn.  'J'hcre 
doe-s  not  appt-ar  lo  ba  in  tins  particular,  08  thero 
was  in  the  lu&l  jjurticular,  any  incoiisistvucy  lend- 
ing us  to  doubt  tho  accuracy  of  tho  statement. 
The  evidence  gnes  to  sliow  that  Jovinian  held 
Ibe  emjE  of  imlcfectible  grace.  Lastly,  there  is 
no  doubt  that  ho  denied  the  peqietiml  virginity 
of  the  Mother  of  our  Lord.  This  he  did  pro- 
bably tliruugh  thu  tuiistuko  of  treating  the  case 
of  her  who  was  tlie  ineiniment  of  tho  Incarna- 
tion na  if  it  were  an  onlinar)*  case  of  the  coui- 
pamllve  lueritii  of  the  two  stutua. 

Joviniiin  made  ninny  converts  at  Rome,  chii-fly 
among  the  Uity.  I>eing  condemned  and  ex- 
communicated by  a  Kynod  at  tCotim  under  Siiicins 
[a.I>.  390]  he  relurned  to  Mil^in.  Siriciua  warned 
xlmbroso  against  him,  and  he  was  ogiun  con- 
dttniiieil  in  tb?  Mtme  yejir  by  a  Milanef^e  synod 
[Z^Uera  0/  Sincnm  ami  Ahihroee.  I[ai-diii]i, 
Coiicit.  i  852-8.'>3],  Jerumo  speaks  of  him  as 
dead  in  the  ye.ir  404.  It  is  much  mora  probable 
lliat  the  edict  of  Honorius  [a.d.  412],  ordering 
ono  Jovian  or  Jovjbian  to  bo  severely  scourged 
and  then  iKiniaheii,  for  holding  conventicica  in 
ihe  neighbour  hood  of  lU>me,  refers  to  hiju  [Coil. 
T/irod.  lib.  xvi.  tit  v.  legg.  liii.];  in  the  old 
editions  "  Jovian "  stands  in  tho  text  of  this 
constitution,  but  Haemd  [chI.  1839],  upon  manu- 
■cript  autliority,  admits  "Jovinian"  into  tins 
text.  Augustine  states  that  the  Juvinianist 
heresy  was  quickly  cxtiiiguldhcd. 

JUDAISM^:     [Isc.^biotjl] 

JUDAIZKKS,  The  term  Jndidzers,  which  in 
a  Christian  mouth  cainiut  but  be  a  term  of  dis- 
paragement^ is  used  of  those  who  refused  to  jein 
in  the  ?«■»■. iVril  t(i-ps  by  which  Catholic  Ohris- 
iianity  w     <  1  out  of  Mosaism  through  tho 

intonuoihitit^  nM-.-^--.  of  Jewish  Christianity.  It  is 
used  also  in  a  less  definite  sense  of  those  who, 
being  members  of  the  Catholic  Church,  seek  lo 
reintroduce  some  of  tlie  thoughts,  feelings,  mid 
observances  of  the  earlier  dispunsation. 

The  classes  of  men  to  bo  uuitod  Into  a  Catliollc 
charch  were  Jews  who  believed,  GertiU's  wlio 
jolaed  Judaic  churches,  and  Gentiles  neither  of 
the  churches  nor  under  the  Apostles  of  ihe  Cir- 
cumcision, llie  work  to  be  done  waa  to  bring 
all  alike  into  tho  freedom  of  tho  Gospel,  that  is, 
to  free  the  firet  and  aecond  cisases  from  the  bond- 
age of  the  Mosaic  law,  to  prevent  the  Imposition 
of  that  law  on  the  ibinl  class,  to  raise  the  Gen- 
tile churches  to  an  equality  with  tlio  Church  of 
Jerusalem,  and  to  stop  the  supremacy  which  Jeru- 
salem held  over  Judaic  churches  from  extending 
il«elf  into  a  snprcmacv  over  the  Cburcb  Catholic. 
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In  considering  the  st<^ps  by  which  this  work 
was  BccunipHshed,  it  is  to  be  remembered  that 
Mosaism  was  not  only  a  dieiwneation  of  revealed 
religion,  but  also  an  established  national  reli- 
gion. Such  of  its  ordinances  as  were  compatible 
with  a  belief  in  Christ  had  tlio  claim  of  national 
law  on  the  obedience  of  tho  pKople ;  ami  the  pro- 
vidence of  God  jiermiltod  a  certain  time  in  which 
there  waa  rightfully  a  blending  of  Mosaism  and 
Clirislinuity.  Tt  may  be  cxjnoeded  also,  thateven 
after  tliis  time  was  really  come  to  an  end,  sa 
that  it  could  no  longw  b«  required  of  any  "to 
walk  orderly  and  keep  the  law,"  it  was  still  open 
to  tho  Church  of  Jerusalem  to  retain  those  ordi- 
nances a  M'bilp,  in  the  hope,  excui*atile  at  leftst 
though  groundless,  tbfit  the  Jews  might  yet  re- 
gain their  place  as  one  of  tho  nations  of  tha 
world  ;  jirovidcil  always  that  Uiere  was  no  at- , 
tempt  to  impose  this  burden  on  others,  or  to 
teprescut  the  bearing  it  as  necessary  to  salva'- 
tion. 

Tlie  main  steps  in  this  work,  the  tuming- 
polnte  in  its  history,  are  manifestly  the  deter- 
mination of  tlie  conditions  on  which  Gentiles 
should  bo  received  into  Judaic  chiircbes,  the 
recognition  of  SL  Paul's  miiwion  to  the  Gentiles, 
Invuiving  tlic  recognition  of  the  entire  freedom 
of  tho  Gentile  cliurcboa,  the  rcnauciation  of ' 
Judaism  by  tho  Apostles  of  the  Circumciflion, 
the  renunciation  of  Judaism  by  the  Cburcli  of 
Jerusalem. 

It  will  be  the  object  of  this  article  to  trace  the 
acliun  of  the  Judaizers  in  llie  severnl  periodi 
defined  by  these  steps. 

On  St.  Peter's  return  from  Capaarea  to  Jom- 
Kilem  after  tho  conversion  of  Cornelius,  the  W 
lieving  Jews  contended  with  him  for  cntiug  with 
Gentiles.  Hearing  his  statement,  they  anb- 
mittcd  :  but  some  (perhaiw  not  a  few)  were  only 
niU-nced  for  a  time,  and  soon  renewed  their  op- 
position ;  not,  howevor,  so  far  as  we  know, 
againat  Si.  Peter  personally,  but  by  interfering 
in  tlie  ehurchea  which  in  Antioch,  Syria,  and 
Cilicia  were  receiving  tho  Gentiles  into  com- 
munion, and  that  (in  Autioch  at  least)  upon 
terms  of  freedom.  Converted  Pharisees  from 
Judfea  preached  at  Antioch  the  necessity  of  cir- 
cumcision. Appeal  was  made  upon  this  to 
the  Apostles  at  Jerusalem.  The  Apostles  were 
still  Apostles  of  tho  Circumcision,  having  their 
headquarters  at  Jerusalem,  and  {as  it  seems) 
leaving  the  city  only  upon  occasional  ousaions. 
Tho  (Jhurch  at  Antioch  wus  in  its  foundation  a 
Judaic  church  ;  no  that  il  a]ipcaled,  as  a  daughter 
church,  to  tho  mother  church.  Hi.  Paul  and  St 
Barnabas  appeared  in  tho  synod  at  Jerusalem, 
not  as  assessors  with  the  Apostles,  but  as  counsel 
for  the  appellants.  Tbe  decree  which  issued  a»- 
eerted  the  principle  contfudcd  for;  but  abslin- 
onco  from  tilings  strangled,  from  blooil,  and  from 
fornicatiun,  was  enjoined  as  necessary  for  Gentile 
not  less  than  for  Jewish  Christians.  Being  thus 
defeated  in  the  Judaic  churches,  the  Judaixera 
turned  to  the  Gentile  churches,  and  »  soon  as 
these  were  in  process  of  formation  endeavoured 
to  porvert  them. 
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Tlie  ,\poslle8  at  Jc-nisal(?m  fully  refiftgiii?eii  St. 
Piml'tt  mission;' tlicy  did  uol  impose  any  terma 
of  communion  on  his  converts ;  tlicy  ruquestwl 
only  that  ns  Jenisalom  liad  minifitcn<it  to  tho 
(it'ntili'8  in  spiritual  things,  the  Gentiles  would 
minister  to  the  poop  saints  of  JeniKilcm  in  lutn- 
poral  things  [Gal.  ii.  10;  Rom.  xv.  27].  Tlieir 
influetico  howevur,  which  wns  sulBciont  to  give 
|»eaj:e  to  their  own  churches,  was  not  ahle  to 
establish  St.  Paul'i*  authority  in  the  estimation  of 
tho  iliflcontcnted  PhariRcea.  Tho  JuUaizi^rs  felt 
ftlao,  not  only  that  8t.  Paul  was  the  leader  in  ths 
caoM  of  liberty  wlm»<  (course  they  ought  to 
hinder,  but  also  that  they  had  soma  plansible 
ai^menta  to  produce  aj^ainst  hiui.  He  had  not 
followal  Chribt  upon  mrth,  tbi'n'fnre  be  was  no 
true  Apostle.  He  llincbed  from  claiming  tho 
rights  of  au  Apostle  [1  Cor.  \%.  1-6.  Conybeare 
and  Howson,  ch.  xiii.J.  Nor  were  ungenerous  re- 
presentations M-anting  [2  Cor.  x.  10],  With 
auoh  arguments,  and  in  such  spirit,  was  tlie 
ApOBile  of  the  Gentiles  constantly  followed. 
"  Hifl  career  was  one  Hfe-Jong  conflict  with  Judaiz- 
ii^  antagonists.  Setting  aside  the  Ejiislles  to  the 
ThessaloriianB,  which  were  written  too  early  to 
be  attcfftod  by  this  sini;igle,  all  his  letters  ad- 
dressed to  chiirrheu,  with  but  one  exception, 
refer  more  or  less  directly  to  such  ojiposition. 
It  ossnmod  different  fomis  in  difTercut  places:  in 
Galatia  it  was  purely  Pharisaic;  in  i'hrygia  and 
Asia  it  was  strongly  tinged  wiUi  speculativo  mys- 
ticism ;  but  everywhere,  and  under  all  circum- 
stances, waI  for  tho  law  was  its  ruling  passion" 
[Pro£  Lightfoot,  Commrni.  on  Gai,  St.  Paul  and 
the  Thre«y  p.  292].  These  attacks  on  the 
Apostle  did  not  cease  at  his  death.  In  the  Cte- 
mentiTU!  IlnmiUa  and  RtX'jgnitwnn  they  are  car- 
ried on  with  incrcAsed  virulence  [Recognitioua. 
DicT.  o/Thkol.].  Such  was  tho  second  stage  of 
Judaizing  efforts,  the  efforts  of  parties  within  tho 
Judaic  chui-chc3,  who  falsely  allegoil  the  antho- 
rity  of  the  Apostles  of  the  Circuuiciisiuii  to  im- 
pose on  tho  Gcniilfts  the  yoke  of  tho  law  fcouip. 
GaL  ii.  13  ;  2  Cor.  iii.  1]. 

The  next  turning-point  iu  tho  history  of  Uio 
JndaiaetB  waa  said  to  be  the  renunciation  of 
Jadaism  by  the  Apostles.  It  cannot  be  tliougbt 
tliat  when  the  Apostles  left  Jerusalem  to  ])reach 
the  Gospel  to  thn  whole  world  they  carrieii  with 
them  the  restrictions  to  which  they  had  sub- 
mitted OS  Apo8tlc8  of  tho  Circumcision.  Their 
withdrawal  from  Jerusalem  must  have  tendeil  in 
no  small  degreo  to  reduce  tho  supremacy  of  the 
Church  of  Jbiusalem  and  to  raiso  the  Gentile 
churches  to  their  proper  level :  at  the  same  time 
it  moat  have  given  freer  scope  to  tho  Judaizing 
faction  by  removing  the  immediate  check  of  apOB- 
tolic  authority.  But  of  tlio  time  when  this 
change  took  place,  and  of  the  results  which  wo 
naturally  attribute  to  it,  wo  have  no  information, 
except  in  the  case  of  St.  John.  It  appears  to  be 
most  probable  that  the  time  was  when  Ce«tius 
[a.d.  66]  retired  fixim  before  Jerusalem,  and 
gave  the  Christian  Church  the  ojiportuuity  of  re- 
treating to  PelU.  St  John  ix-tired  to  Kiihcsus, 
and  entered  upon  the  last  stage  of  his  lung  career, 
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no  longer  an  Apostio  of  the  Circumcision,  but  rtn 
ajKiittle  and  bisliop  of  tlie  Church  Catholic  To 
this  time  the  Apocalypse  may  he  referred,  [Nico- 
la ita  it  es.] 

The  Judaism  of  the  JeruRolem  Church  was  not 
destroyed  even  by  the  deslractlon  of  the  city. 
The  main  body  which  returned  from  Pella  re- 
tained such  forms  of  the  law  as  the  circumstances 
of  a  desolated  city  and  desti-uyetl  tcm]>lo  per- 
mitted. Until  the  rebuilding  of  the  city  as  iillia 
Capitolina  thuir  bishops  were  all  of  the  Circum- 
cision. Nor  was  there  in  this  courae  anything 
to  hinder  camuiunion  with  Catholic  churches, 
proviited  there  was  no  attempt  to  rule  the  con- 
sciences of  others.  In  the  insurrection  of  tho 
Jews  under  Barcocheba,  Jcnxsalem  was  for  a 
time  in  tlie  possession  of  the  insurgents,  and  an 
attempt  was  made  to  rebuild  tho  temple  The 
Christians,  per3e«utod  by  Barcocheba,  were  re- 
garflcd  favourably  by  Hadrian,  and  were  allowed 
to  settle  in  M\\a  Capitolina.  The  Church  ot 
Jerusalem  was  then  collected  as  a  Catiiolio 
Church,  Sfarcus  being  tho  first  bishop  of  the 
uncircumcision.  Sulpitius  Severus  \Chron.  ii. 
31]  remarks  concerning  tho  forbidding  tho  Jews 
to  approach  Jerusalem,  "  Quod  quidem  Christiauffl 
fidei  proHcicbat,  quia  turn  preue  omnes  Christum 
IJoum  sub  Icgis  observationc  credebant :  nimi- 
rum  id  Domino  ordinautyj  dip]>o6ituui,  ut  legia 
sorvitus  a  libortate  fidei  atque  ecnlesiiBtolleretur." 

A  part  of  the  Jerusalem  Church  remained  iu 
Fella.  These  persisted  in  rwUiining  Judaism  even 
after  tho  election  of  Marcus  at  Jerusalem  ;  and 
formed  llie  sect  of  the  Kazarenes.  But  the 
activity  of  the  Judaizing  faction  is  now  to  bo 
looked  for  outside  tlie  Church.  From  the  large 
party  which  so  perseveringly  opiiosed  St.  Paul, 
with  the  addition  of  members  of  tho  sect  of  the 
KssENES,  and  a  modification  of  their  doctrine, 
sprang  tlie  EnrnvrTus.  From  these  elements, 
again,  hut  with  a  doctrine  opposed  to  Uio  GDoeti* 
ciijtu  which  was  developing  among  tlie  ElnoniteR, 
sprang  tho  Kix^hasaitks. 

The  catholicity  of  the  Church  was  thus  formally 
esLablishod,  hut  for  a  considerable  time  there 
were  remains  of  Judaic  pmctices  ;  and  tho  spirit 
of  Judaism,  as  a  natural  impulse  of  man'e  heart,  is 
over  working.  Such  Judaic  practices  may  bo  iu 
thomsalTes  perfectly  innocent,  and  may  call  for 
tho  interference  of  Uie  Church  only  when  they 
ai-c  likely  to  breed  contention,  or  when  they  are 
ma«'le  to  rest  ujK>n  unsound  doctrine,  Thus  tho 
custom  in  llie  Asiatic  churches  of  celebrating 
Easier  according  to  tho  Jewish  calculation,  on 
account  of  the  uncliaritahlo  feelings  wlucb  it 
called  forth,  required  the  authoriUitivo  settlement 
of  the  question,  wliich  it  rcceivetl  at  Nlcttaand 
Antiocb.  [Q[JA«T0DBCiM.\S8.]  Tho  apostolic  de- 
ctoo  of  Jerusalem  was  observed  for  some  centuries 
in  m.^ny  parts  of  tho  Church.  Wo  hnvo  proof  of 
this,  not  only  In  history  (as  e.g.  in  tlie  martyr's 
answer  to  the  charge  of  eating  human  ilcsh, 
"  How  could  such  as  these  devour  childrca,  who 
consider  it  unlawfiU  even  to  tasto  the  blood  of 
irrational  animals?")  hut  also  in  canons  which 
recognise  the  observance    [Apost.    IxiiL;  Cone. 
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dangnm.  it.;  Cone,  AurcL  ii.  20;  Cona  TniH. 
Ixvlii.].  BcvoriJgc,  upon  the  Apostolic  Cauuud, 
writc«  thiit  the  priniitivo  Church,  both  Eastern 
nnd  Western,  for  a  long  time  kept  thla  decreo. 
The  observauce  proc«c*leU  fi-om  revereuce  to  an 
apostolic  dccKo,  the  tcmporaiy  character  of  which 
Tras  not  cleaily  perceived.  Some  modern  dirinea 
of  great  name,  as  GrolIiLs,  have  Utld  \\m  purpetual 
ohliipition,  and  to  this  day  it  is  thought  by  the 
Greek  and  .■Ethinpic  Churchoa  to  be  a  portion  of 
Christian  Ian*.  Again,  in  some  churches,  the 
Sabbtttii  has  been  obscrvod  as  a  iast,  in  some 
as  B  foativtJ  ;  the  differonce  arising  from  oppoHi- 
tion  lo  heresies  which  counucted  themselves  witli 
one  or  Iho  other  aido  of  liie  question.  [Sajjdj.- 
TARUNft.] 

JULUNISTS.     A  name  given  to  the  Aph- 

TUARioDooETi,  ftoui  thciT  Iwidtir,  Julian,  Bibhop 
of  Ilalicftrnas&us  in  Caria  [a,d.  MO],  who  tied  to 
Alexandria  on  the  accession  of  the  tmperor  Jus- 
tm  [a.o.  518J,  and  thtre  originated  the  opinion 
that  the  body  of  our  Lord  \sst&  alu-ays  incapable 
of  corruption,  in  opposition  to  the  Monophysites, 
Scverua  of  Autiocli,  and  Damiauus  of  Alexandria, 
who  maijitainod  that  until  Kis  Kesurrection  it 
was  liable  to  the  ordinary  changes  of  human 
bodies,  and  tlierefore  was  corruptible.  The  dogma 
of  the  sect  is  extinct,  saya  Xeale,  except  so  far  as 
its  general  type  is  preserved  among  the  Armenians 
[Xrale'a  ratriarehtUe  of  AJexandria,  ii.  9].  They 
seom  to  have  disappeared  from  Syria  in  the 
eighth  or  ninth  century,  and  also  from  Egypt ; 
but  a  portion  of  them  penetrated  into  Ethiopia 
and  Muhia,  where  they  had  a  patriarch  as  lat«  as 
A.D.  798.  Juliim  wruto  a  commentary  on  Job, 
which  is  sometimes  quoted  by  more  recent  writers 
u  a  not  unorthodox  work. 

JfLIUS  CASSIAIJUS.  [DocBT^] 
JUMPERS.  This  name  was  originally  giren 
to  the  "Welsh  Methodists  on  account  of  a  peculiar 
frenzy  which  aroae  among  them  soon  after  tho 
introduction  of  Methodism  into  Wales,  The 
excited  ravings  of  their  preachers  produced  a 
sympatbetio  excitement  among  suuie  of  their 
hearers  which  led  them  to  supplement  the  ordiiL- 
ary  Methodist  "Amen,"  "  Olory,"  and  other 
expressions  of  feeling,  witlt  shouts  of  joy  and 
marvellous  efforts  of  jumping;  those  so  excited 
leaping  about  with  cries  of  "  Gogoniant,  Gogoiii- 
ant ! "  until  they  foil  down  exhausted.  The  prac- 
tice was  gronndod  on  the  authority  of  such  texts 
of  Holy  Scripture  as  "  The  King  of  Israel  danceil 
and  leaped  before  tlie  Lord"  [2  Sam.  vi.  16], 
and  a  perverted  literal  interpretation  of  our 
Lord's  words  to  His  disciples,  *'  Rejoice  ye  in 
that  day,  and  leap  for  joy  "  [Luke  vi.  23].  The 
original  Methodist  body  discouragnd  from  the 
first  the  revival  meetings  from  which  these  hys- 
tnicalphenomena  developed,  and  the  loss  uncdu- 
CAled  Welsh  Methodists  have  always  been  asliamed 
of  them;  but  tho  strange  custom  has  not  alto- 
gether vanished. 

From  "Wales  tho  custom  of  jumping  devotion 

spread  to  America,  where  all  religious  oddities 

^d  A  ready  soil  for  germination,  and  where  the 

Shakers  had    already  established  a  somowhut 
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aimilar  practice.  It  is  thus  described  by  an  ere 
witness:  "  Being  told  of  this  practice,  I  attended 
one  of  their  meetings  in  New  York  in-  1850,, 
During  the  sermon  much  excitement  prevailed, 
and  Ii/ud  shouts  arose  at  intervals  from  all  partflj 
of  the  building.  The  sennon  ended,  one  of  the 
usual  tunes  was  sung,  accompanied,  almost  uni- 
versally,  with  stamping  of  tho  feot^  keeping 
tolerably  good  time  with  the  measure  of  the 
strain.  After  a  prayer,  which  could  hardly  be 
heard  amid  the  surrounding  confusion,  a  short 
intcrv^al  of  silence  followed.  Then  I  was  some- 
what startled  by  seeing  a  venerable  "coloured 
sister"  in  one  of  the  front  pews  jumping  up 
and  down  with  gi-cat  rapidity  for  some  miuutus. 
Shortly  after,  amid  loud  stamping  of  the  feet,, 
I  distinctly  saw  her  jump  over  the  front  of 
the  pew;  and,  commencing  from  the  pew  alio 
had  left,  she  made  a  series  of  tromendoua  jumps 
up  and  down  the  aisle,  sliouting  the  whole 
time  with  a  loud  voice,  and  preseutiDg  a  spco- 
tAcle  which  1  shall  not  easily  forget  She 
was  soon  joined  by  otbiirs,  and  not  knowing  what 
might  be  the  next  part  of  the  programme,  1  made 
a  rapid  exit;  feeling,  when  fairly  outside,  not  a 
little  thankful  to  have  effected  my  escape.  I 
may  add  that  it  ia  a  well  known  fact  that  at  the 
chupel  I  refer  to,  during  their  revival  meetings, 
these  zealous  worshippLTS  often  protract  their  sofr , 
vices  from  eight  p.m.  to  seven  or  eight  o'clock' 
next  morning,  singing,  shouting,  praying,  jomi^ 
ing,  &c.,  the  whole  time "  [j.Vi//c-«  and  Quenct, 
2nd  ser.  ii.  .'»12j. 

There  is  an  annual  festival  at  Eehtemach,  in 
Luxembourg,  about  twenty  miles  from  Treves, 
which  tikes  place  on  "Wlutsun -Tuesday,  and  ia 
called  "  Tho  Jumping  Dance  of  Kchternach."  Ifc 
fioema  to  bo  a  relic  of  tho  fanaticism  of  the 
"Dancers"  of  the  fourteenth  century,  and  ia  thus 
described :  "  The  procession  stai-ta  from  the 
bridge,  oecompanied  by  suvend  bonds  of  music ; 
tho  pilj;rims  of  both  sexes  form  in  rows,  and 
spring  first  four  steps  forward  and  tliree  bock, 
then  eight  dteps  forward  and  tliree  back,  and  so 
on,  continually  iucrc-aslug  the  steps  forward,  but 
making  no  change  in  those  Itackward,  luitil  they 
ruacii  the  churcli,  when  tliey  fall  on  theix  &caa 
and  begin  to  pray,"  high  moss  boiiig  immediately 
celebrated.  [Ifiid.  1S(>].  This  jumping  diuioo, 
lias  been  several  times  suppressed,  hut  is  olwaj 
revived  again,  and  it  is  attended  by  au  aveiagei'^ 
of  H.OOO  persons. 

This  singular  mania  is  heard  of  in  much  earlier 
times  than  tliosu  of  the  mediieval  Dancers,  ia 
the  case  of  the  monks  and  nuns  who  are  called 
"Echetae"  by  Nicetas  Choniates.  It  ia  also 
found  in  Russia,  where  the  KhlLsti  mix  up  the, 

frautica  of  jumping  with  their  horrible  ritea^  ■ 
E»_:ii[:t-e.  Danckrs.  Kiii-isri.  SnAKBns.] 
JUST-FAST-MEN".  This  name  is  spoken  of 
by  Fax9  in  connection  with  that  of  Ekuwm-ukn. 
It  appears  to  bo  a  laivr  form  of  "  ffiw-ftest-men," 
which  flignitied  "men  bound  by  the  law;"  and 
is  similar  to  "  aooth-fuest "  men,  which  would 
mean  "just  men."  or  "men  fast  in  truth."  It 
was  probably  one  of  the  many  names  by  whicb 


Justinus 


the  Lollards  were  known  among  themselTea  and 
their  opponents. 

JUSTINUS.  Nothing  whatever  is  known  of 
this  heretic  except  from  the  pages  of  HippoljtiiB. 
He  appears  to  have  been  a  leader  of  the  Ophites, 
and  perhaps  contemporary  with  the  Apostles. 
HippolytiiB  speaks  of  his  heresy  as  an  attempted 
ama^mation  of  Greek  mythology  with  Scrip- 
tural history,  and  gives  as  an  illustration  a  very 
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cnrions  acconnt  of  the  way  in  which  the  legend 
of  Hercnles  was  associated  with  the  Scripture 
story  &om  the  Garden  of  Eden  to  the  Incanu^ 
tion  of  onr  Lord.  This  curious  anticipation  of 
eclecticiiini  is  baid  by  Hippolytus  to  he  contained 
in  an  apocryphal  **  Book  of  Baruch,"  which  was 
in  high  repute  with  the  followers  of  Justinus. 
Kothmg  is  now  known  of  such  a  hook  [Hippol. 
i&S/W.  H<Br.  T.  18-33i  x.  11]. 


K 


KANT,  EMMANUEL  [a-D.  1724-1S04],  was 
bora  at  Konigeberg  in  TniMiia  :  hi?  father  bein)^ 
ft  saddler,  of  a  Scotch  family  named  ChuI.  Ho 
was  providod  with  e  good  education  from  hie 
early  boyhood,  aiw)  acquired  a  knowledge,  not 
only  of  Latin  and  Givek,  but  ulso  of  French  and 
ICnglish.  After  many  years  spent  as  tutni  in 
private  families,  and  in  bit*  native  university,  he 
uecanie  Professor  of  Melaphysics  in  the  latter  in 
the  yeai  1770,  and  held  that  office  nntil  hia 
death,  never  quitting  his  native  place. 

The  great  work  by  which  Kuiit  lii-came  knovrn 
waa  bis  Criiii  of  Pure  Uctmun  [Kritik  tier  reinrn 
VemHn/l\,  whjeb  firet  opfH-ared  in  1781.  It 
mttractcrd  no  notice  at  finit  beyond  the  university 
in  M-hicb  its  author  lectured:  but  in  17B4, 
Schalze,  one  of  his  disciples,  printed  an  Elueidor 
tion  of  it,  which  immediately  drew  the  eyca  of 
philosoplier?  to  the  original  work.  In  1786 
lieinhoid  began  to  use  it  as  the  text-hook  of  his 
lectures  in  the  Univeniity  of  Jena ;  and  before 
liiQg  it  became  known  through  the  length  and 
breadth  of  Oonuany.  not  only  among  philo- 
sophers, but  as  one  of  the  fashionable  hooka  of 
the  day,  wlitcb  i)eop]o  muat  talk  about  even 
Uiough  they  df>  not  nndersta-nd  it 

The  Critic  oj  Pure  B^aaon  ia  a  critical  analysis 
of  the  intellectual  faculty  in  its  purity,  that  is, 
as  a  faculty  uninOuenced  by  experience.  Tho 
philosopbieal  speculations  of  German  thinkers 
iiiul  been  recently  much  influenced  by  Locke's 
■work  0/1  tht^  Uuman  (/nderfiandhfj,  which  haii 
been  made  known  at  the  court  of  Frederick  the 
Orcat  througl)  the  French  literati  by  whom  ho 
was  surrounded.  This  had  come  into  conflict 
with  the  philosophy  of  Wolf,  and  the  struggles 
of  the  two  syatcma  had  made  way  for  a  scepticism 
which  was  throwing  contcmpl  on  the  study  of 
mental  science.  This  was  the  opportunity  which 
brought  Kant  for^vard  aa  Uio  foundei  of  a  critical 
school  of  philo«0]ihofs  in  which  loose  methixis  of 
thought  were  to  be  put  aside,  and  a  scientitic  in- 
]uiry  made  into  thu  extent  and  limits  of  human 
reason,  that  should  not  Iw  prejudiced,  aa  that 
of  Locko  had  been,  by  the  a  jmori  distnist  of 
leason  itself,  which  had  Iwen  bred  by  the 
Sceptical  limitation  of  all  knowledge  by  experi* 
euee.  It  may  be  stated  aliortly  that  the  result 
was  A  compromise  between  the  idealist  school 
of  DcecarteiH,  which  would  acc«ipt  only  ilemon- 
■tnition  by  intellectual  ideas,  and  the  sensational- 
urn  afterwards  specially  connected  with  tho  name 
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of  llnme,  which  would  accept  only  that  which 
flows  from  experience. 

The  elfect  of  Kant's  philoeophy  npoa  religion 
was  to  revive  tho  power  of  natural  religion,  which 
had  been  undermined  by  the  materialism  of  tha 
French  illuminati ;  but  ii  did  not  go  beyond. 
Hfl  lookeii  down  loftily  upon  Christianity  as  a 
not  altogether  valueless  corroboration  of  the  law 
of  moral  duty  which  is  written  in  tho  naturul 
conscience,  and  upon  revelation  in  general  as  an 
imago  of  that  law.  Ho  held  lliat  it  was  impoasible 
for  either  sense  or  rp-a$on  to  demonslrat«  the  ex- 
istence of  God  or  of  tho  immortality  of  the  eoui, 
but  th.it  an  intuition  of  thoir  existence  forms  port 
of  our  moral  consciousness,  and  that  thus  tbey  are 
to  be  accepted  as  morally  certain.     [Sceftios.] 

KAKAIilJRI.     [«KOPT«r.] 

KARAITES,  Tho  «  Karaira  "  or  "  Scriptur- 
ista  "  *  aro  a  Jewish  sect  which  adheres  to  the 
text  and  letter  of  Scripture,  rejecting  oliko  tho 
mystical  tbeosophy  of  the  Cabbala  and  the  in- 
ter]^ relations  and  ft(ldit4ons  of  the  Talmuds, 

If  wo  compare  the  Karaites  with  the  old  Jow- 
ii>h  sects,  it  may  bo  said  that  with  the  Pharisees 
they  reject  tho  Pantheism  of  the  Cabbala,  and 
hold  against  thf>  Sadducees  the  doctrines  of  the 
reaurrectiou,  angels  and  spirits :  that  with  the 
Sadducees  they  reject  the  system  of  tradition 
upheld  by  the  Pharisees,  and  that  with  th-i 
Ks-senes  they  insist  on  the  knowledge  of  the 
divine  law  and  on  a  closer  observance  of  its  moral 
precepts.  The  clmraotoristic  of  the  sect  is  oppoai- 
linn  to  rabhinici]  inulitions,  and  the  Kanutc« 
effirm  that  tliey  can  shew  an  uninterrupted  cateoa 
of  teachers  of  their  principles  from  tho  time  of 
l-ira.  This  is  probably  an  exaggeration,  not  on 
entii-o  mifistatemcnt.*  Ia  our  l-ord's  time  the 
tmditiona  of  the  cMers  ha<l  reached  the  point  of 
making  the  Word  of  God  of  none  effect  [Matt. 
XV.  1-9;  Murk  vii.  1-1 3J.  JoHe]>hu8  telU  that 
•Tonatban,  a  Sadducoe,  persuaded  Ilyrcauus  to 

*  See  partic»I«rly  Im.  ixix.  11  13,  wliirre  in  vcr.  11, 
12  tbcvi-rb  K»mi»  usnl,  and  in  Ter.  13  are  the  words 
which  niir  Ivor*J  i]iiotM  [Mntt.  xv.  81  from  the  St-pt.  ver- 
sioo  rvgnrling  tradition.  In  tho  Rngliah  vermion  the 
latter  words  urc:  "Their  fear  t^)\tajiU  mo  is  taoght 
liy  ihe  pretejit  of  nitn."  So  Aquila,  Synnnschus,  aixl 
Theodotion  [rfce  Field,  Orig.  Hcxap.  torn.  iL  fasc  u.  p. 
484]. 

"  ftcalifiw  considers  Eanum  to  be  the  corrplatlTs  term 
to  Chasiditn  or  ABsidi*!.  tho«e  who  ob)ifrvD<l  Dir  Scrip- 
liirva  aimplv  in  oiiposilioii  to  those  who  voKiatimly  im- 
|MMcd  on  tbcmscl'm  other  rules  [tee  TrigUnd,  IHatrilm 
tic  8t<ta  Kar.  cap.  iiL  in  SffnlOffma  TriMimsitim]. 


leave  the  juirly  of  llic  Pliariaeps,  whn  lieM  by 
tniditiou  luoiiy  tilings  not  ilulivered  in  the  law  of 
Moses  [Anliq.  xiit.  10,  6].  It  can  hatrlly  be 
that  thtiro  were  not  tUo»e  who  opiKweJ  these 
inuuvattone  without  falling'  itito  the  ecvpticism 
of  the  Saddnceas  rcginiing  the  Kesurrection ; 
snd  such  SadJucees  denyiiif;;  a  Mosaic  oral  law, 
but  Dut  tlciiyiii}^  tliu  KL't-urn-clioii,  nii}{lit  wull  be 
claimed  hy  the  KaraitcB  os  of  their  sect.  The 
Pharisaic  traditioDfl  were  coUeoted  in  the  ^lishna 
at  the  end  of  the  Uni  century.  The  Gemarials, 
or  com incnta tore  ou  the  MishDo,  made  up  the  Tal- 
mnd  of  Bahylon  at  the  beginning  of  the  sixth 
century.  Aa  the  Sodducees  dvcliiiL'd  [Sadddcseb] 
the  remaining  oppoeition  to  the  Pharisaic  eystcm 
of  tradition  app^^ars  to  have  formed  ItBelf  into 
the  sect  of  ScripturiRte.  Anan,  a  Babylonish 
Jew  of  the  race  of  Darid,  and  his  son  Stnl, 
aboQt  the  year  750  declared  openly  for  the  writ- 
tea  Word  of  G<k1  alone,  exchidivo  of  tradition. 
Theso  are  specially  »iji^led  out  bj  the  Kahbiniste 
as  the  leaders  of  their  opponents,  and  it  appears 
reaaonable,  in  the  absence  of  exact  infomiation,  U) 
date  from  them  the  formation  of  the  sect  of  Kara- 
ites, allowing  that  a  party,  not  farniing  a  schi^mi, 
had  long  before  hebl  their  principioe.  At  no  time 
has  the  numtier  of  Karaitt-s  been  large.  Fridcaux 
states,  froDi  Uullin^tir's  T7u:fniurug,  that  in  the 
middle  of  the  seventeenth  century  there  weru  of 
them  in  Poland  2,00U,  at  Caffa  in  Tartaria  Cri- 
zaoa  1300,  at  Cairo  300,  at  Damascus  200,  at 
Jerusalem  30,  in  Babylonia  100,  in  Persia  600 
[Conned ion,  iii.  478].  T)r,  Clark  found  a  colony 
of  them  in  the  Crimea,  iu  the  full  enjoyment  and 
exercise  of  their  ancient  cnstoms  and  peculiarities 
[Travels,  parti,  vol.  ii.  ch.  4].  Pierotti,  in  186!, 
stated  the  nambi^r  of  KaraitQ  Jews  iu  Jerusalem 
to  be  only  38.  He  added  that  they  were  soporior 
to  all  the  rest  in  intelligeiice,  education,  cleanli- 
ness, and  probity  [Jenu/.  ExpltTtd,  i.  11].  This 
character  is  generally  given  to  the  sect.  8cftligcr 
says  that  tliey  are  reckoned  mr^n  of  the  hef)t 
Uorntng  and  the  best  probity  of  all  the  Jowi^h 
nation  [Trigland,  Sr/nttrp.  i,  p.  17G].  Clarke 
found  them  t^^  have  in  the  Crimea  the  same  good 
name.  They  read  the  Scriptures  ami  their  litur- 
gies everywhene,  both  publicly  and  privately,  in 
the  language  of  the  country  in  which  they  dwell, 
aud  hold  it  an  act  of  piety  to  copy  out  the  Scn|>- 
tures  ouce  in  tbuir  Uvea.  They  are  rigid  in  thi-ir 
iastB,  strict  obsArverit  of  the  Sabbatli,  and  very 
careful  in  the  education  of  their  chilJreu,  who 
are  instructed  publicly  in  tho  syuognKuc^. 

Trigland  givrs  fn.im  Karaite  writings  tho  ten 
articles  of  the  Karaite  Creed :  [1.]  Alt  Uiinga  were 
created  [U.]  by  nn  Uncreat<;d  Heing,  [III.]  Who 
is  without  form,  and  is  in  every  rt-sj^ct  Oue 
alone;  [IV, J  Who  sent  Moses,  [V.]  and  by  Moses 
Hb  perfect  law,  [AT.]  which  with  its  exposition, 
that  is  the  Scripture  and  its  iiitt.'ri>ri-tuticjn,  the 
foithful  are  bound  to  know,  [VII.]  Who  giiided 
the  other  prophete  by  His  Spirit,  [VIII.]  Who 
will  raise  the  dead,  [IX.l  and  juJgo  them  acconb 
ing  to  their  works,  [X.]  Who  "  has  not  rejected 
Hjs  people  in  captivity  even  while  under  Uis 
cIiatjti»omcnts;  but  it  is  proper  that  even  oveiy 
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day  thej  should  receive  their  salvation  by  ^fi-a* 
siah  the  sou  of  David "  [Si,ji(<tff.  ii.  cap.  10]. 
The  latter  part  of  this  article  is  pamphraied  by 
Milman,  "  that  they  must  daily  strive  to  render 
themselves  worthy  of  redemption  through  the 
ACessiah  "  [I/{«f.  of  Jefc»,  iii.  273].  In  articlea 
IV.  V.  VI.  are  included  the  points  of  dilTurenco 
Ix-twcen  the  Karaites  and  olh«r  Jews,  tho  causes, 
iu  Jihort,  of  tlip  schism.  They  assert  the  perfec- 
tion of  the  written  law  of  Moses,  in  opposition 
to  the  alleged  authority  of  tho  oral  law  with  itA 
additions  and  alterations  of  the  Mosaic  law  ;  and 
they  assort  tho  necessity  of  the  pure  interpr»- 
tation  of  the  written  law,  tn  opposition  to  the  ex- 
poeitions  of  tho  Cabbala. 

Between  the  adherents  to  the  text  of  Scripture 
and  the  advocates  of  troditiou  arose  a  num1]«r  of 
questions,  ritual,  ceremonial,  and  moral,  regard- 
ing the  celebration  of  the  feasts,  tho  laws  of  tho 
Sabbatli,  and  the  laws  of  marrit^^e.  It  would 
be  useless  to  detail  these.  In  general,  the  Sab- 
both  was  more  rigidly  observed  by  tho  Karaites, 
the  laws  of  marriage  were  more  strict,  the  table 
of  jirohibitod  degraes  was  larger  [Trlgknd's  IMa- 
tii'it'.,  ai]t.  ix.J.  In  one  insigntlicant  particular  tho 
t\ro  parties  appear  to  have  changed  sides,  tho 
Tcxtualista  insisting  on  a  Hgnrative  inter[>r«ta^ 
tion  of  the  comands  to  wear  phylacteries  and  uso 
door-labels  fl>eut.  Ti.  8,  9],  the  rabbis  interpret- 
ing them  literally. 

As  regards  the  Karaites  of  modem  times,  the 
mckst  interesting  &ct  is  their  desire  to  exculpoto 
thomselTes  from  the  national  sin  of  tho  death  of 
Christ  During  the  reign  of  the  KmpressCathariue 
a  commnnication  was  made  to  the  Uussian  govern- 
ment in  which  the  Karaites  declared  that  their 
ancest-urs  hitnl  taken  no  part  iu  tlie  crucifixion  of 
our  Lord.  Dr.  Wolff  reports  that  he  found  in 
the  noighbourbood  of  Babylon  the  original  stock 
of  tlie  Karaites,  who  asi^rted  that  they  had  re- 
mained ever  since  the  Captivity  on  the  spot  whcro 
bo  found  them.  Tho  agivf-nient  of  those  two 
testimonies  is  remarkable.  [.Sisj  Colonial  Church 
i'hronide,  I'cbr.  1871,  p.  56,  where  is  also  a 
Karaite  hymn  now  used  in  Jerusalem.] 

KKITHIAN8.  Au  ofFahoot  of  ho  American 
Quakers,  who  formed  a  temporary  seccwion  from 
that  sect  under  the  leadership  cf  a  Scotehman 
named  Georgu  Keitli,  ut  the  end  of  the  seven- 
teenth century.  In  the  year  1700  Keith  was  or- 
dained as  a  missionary  of  the  iSocioty  for  the 
Pr«t|iagatiou  of  the  Gospel,  but  retunung  to  Erg- 
latiti  some  years  afterwards  bcoamtj  rector  of  lyi- 
burton  in  Susaox,  where  he  died  in  1714.  On 
losing  their  leader  the  sect  of  tho  Ketthiiuis  bo- 
came  almost  entirely  iii.s8olved,  some  of  its  mem- 
bers juiuing  the  Church.  Keith  baptizing  200 
with  his  own  hands,  others  ber.oming  Baptists, 
and  some  returning  to  the  Quokei-s. 

KKHJAKIS  or  KOllSAKKN.  A  name  em- 
ployeil  in  many  ports  of  Kussia  to  denote  the 
Kaskoluicks,  or  disinters  from  the  Established 
Chn^■h. 

KKTZER.  Tliis  name  seems  to  have  bepu 
appliml  in  the  middle  of  the  twelfth  century  in  a 
special  way  to  the  Gazzari,  some  of  whom  csme 


KhllsH 


Kornfhaliies 


to  Germauy  at  tlmt  tinie  from  Italy  [Grcteer  in 
BiU.  Majc.  Luqd  xxv.  253,  b]. 

KILHAillTES.    [New  Conkexiost  Mctho- 

OlSTB.] 

KIKK  OF  SCOTLAND.  [Scottibh  Kihk.] 
KH  LKSTOVSCH IKJ.  [KhlistlJ 
KHLISTI.  A  imme  signifying  '*  Flagellauta  " 
given  lo  n  Russian  sect,  usually  considfir&J.  as  nii 
offshoot  of  tliB  Skoptzi,  and  furmed  about  1G4j 
by  a  deserter  from  the  army  named  Daniul 
Pliilipitch.  This  man  went  aliout  declaring  liim- 
eelf  to  lie  Divine,  and  liis  followers  accordingly 
called  themselves  '' Cyd'«  iit'oplo."  PLilipitcb 
imposed  ascetic  practices  uj'on  las  l'cilIo\rer»,  nitd 
among  others  that  of  self-dageHation,  which  was  in- 
Jlicted  with  extreme  rigour.  Far  more  repreben- 
BiUe  extravagances  have  alaa  been  ^attributed  to 
them  akin  to  those  of  tha  Adamitea.  The  police 
ore  reconled  to  have  vttriksl  one  of  their  meeting- 
houses ia  Moscow  [a.d.  ISiO],  and  to  liuve  dis- 
covered that  their  religious  exercises  resembled 
those  of  the  American  SHakers,  and  that  tliey 
hod  a  community  of  women,  although  in  order  io 
conceal  the  fact  they  lived  in  couples,  and  even 
went  through  the  form  of  luarringe  at  the  hands 
of  the  clergy  of  the  Eetabliahed  Church.  The 
following  almost  incredible  account  ia  given  by  a 
traveller  of  their  ceremonies  on  Kaster  night, 
when  they  hold  a  festival  service  in  honour  of 
the  Ek'j<3ed  Virgin:  "On  lliis  night  the  Kblisti 
all  assemble  for  a  great  solemnity,  the  worship 
of  tha  Mother  of  G&d.  A  virgin  fift-ecn  yeai-s  of 
age,  whom  they  have  induoed  U;  act  the  part  by 
tempting  promises,  is  bound  and  placed  in  a  tub 
of  warm  water;  some  old  women  come,  and  6nt 
moke  a  large  incision  in  the  lefl  breaet>  then  cut 
it  oQ*,  and  stanch  the  blood  in  a  wonderfiilly  short 
time.  During  the  opemtiua  a  mystical  picture 
of  the  Holy  Spirit  is  put  into  the  victim'tt  hand, 
in  order  that  she  inay  be  absorbed  in  regarding 
it  The  breast  which  has  been  removed  is  laid 
upon  a  plato  and  cut  into  small  pioces,  which  are 
eaten  by  all  the  members  of  the  sect  present ; 
the  girl  in  the  tub  ia  then  raised  upon  an  altar 
which  stands  near,  and  the  whule  cangregalion 
dance  wildly  round  it,  singing  at  the  same  time. 
The  jumping  then  grows  madder  and  wilder,  till 
the  lights  are  suddenly  extingutahed  and  hor- 
rible orgies  commence.  My  secretary  has  become 
acquainted  with  several  of  these  girls,  who  were 
always  aflerwarils  regarded  as  sacred,  and  said 
that  at  the  age  of  nineteen  or  twenty  they  lookwl 
quite  like  women  of  fifty  or  sixty.  They  die 
generally  l)efuro  theji-  thirtieth  year;  one  of  them 
however  had  married  and  had  two  children " 
[Ilaron  von  Haxthausen's  Vmt  to  the  Itmeian 
Empire,  i  254,  Lond.  1856].  Such  an  appar- 
ently authentic  narrative  should  be  remembered 
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in  association  with  liepworth  Dixon's  favourable 
statements  respncting  these  and  idl  other  Kussian 
Dissenter&    [Dixon's  Free  Rveaia,  i.  259,  3rd  ed.l 

KNIPPERDOLLINGS.  A  section  of  the 
Munster  Anabaptistn,  so  called  after  their  leader 
Bertrand  KnipperdolUng,  a  confederate  of  Mun- 
zer,     [AsABArriBTs.] 

KNOWN-MEN.  Foxe  says  of  the  Puritans 
of  Henry  VIII.'s  days,  that  "  aft«r  the  great  ab- 
juration aforesaid,  which  was  under  \\TIliam 
•Sniitli,  IJishop  of  Lincoln,  they  were  noted  and 
known  among  themselves  by  the  name  of  known 
men'  or  'jUBl-faat'  men,  as  now  they  are  called 
by  the  mime  uf  '  I'rote^tonta '  '*  [Foxc's  Aet$  and 
Mon.  p.  820,  ed.  1583], 

The  former  designation  had,  howeTOTi  been 
much  longer  in  use,  having  been  appropriated  by 
the  Lolhirds,  and  being  thus  explained  by  Pe- 
cock,  Bishop  of  Chichester,  in  the  middle  of  the 
lil'toenth  centiuy.  "  The  first  of  those  texts  is 
UTitton  1  Cor.  xiv.  in  the  end  thus :  '  Sotheli 
if  euy  man  unknowith,  he  schal  be  nnknowun.' 
By  this  text  they  lake  that  if  any  man  knuweth 
not  or  put  not,  in  wliat  he  may,  his  business  for 
to  learn  the  writing  of  the  Bible  as  it  Ucth  in 
the  text,  nami'ly,  the  writing  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment, he  shall  be  unknown  of  Ood  for  to  be  any 
of  llis.  And  for  this,  that  they  busy  tliemselvea 
for  to  learn  and  know  the  Bible,  namely  the  Now 
Teslnmeiit,  in  the  form  as  it  is  written  word  by 
word  in  the  Bible,  they  give  a  name  pro|>er  to 
themselves  and  cull  themselves  *  knowun  men ' 
us  though  fdl  other  than  them  be  unknown ;  and 
when  one  of  them  talkcLb  with  another  of  them  of 
some  other  third  man  the  hearer  will  ask  thus  ; 
*  Is  he  a  kiiowen  man  1 '  and  if  it  [be]  answered 
to  him  thus :  *  Yea,  he  is  a  knuwen  man,'  all  ia 
safe,  peril  is  not  far  to  dtsal  with  him  :  and  if  it 
be  ansM-crvd  to  Inm  thus:  'Ue.is  no  knowen 
man,'  then  peril  is  casted  for  to  much  homely 
deal  with  him "  [Pecock's  Jieprf^sor,  p.  53, 
Kvuord  Off.  ed.l  8ome  readers  will  remember 
when  the  question,  *'  Is  ho  a  converted  charac- 
ter V  used  to  be  asked  in  a  precisely  aimilar 
manner  four  centuries  later. 

KNOX,  JOHN.  [SooiTisaKinK.] 

KORNTIIALITES  or  KOUNTHALER.  A 
Pietistic  community  of  Lutherans  founded  near 
Stuttgart  in  Konithal,  Wiiriemberg,  about  the 
year  1819,  by  G.  W.  Hoffmann,  with  the  view  of 
eventually  emigrating  to  the  Holy  I<and,  and 
there  establishing  a  fresh,  iJircucwed  purity,  the 
kingdom  of  Christ.  Thi.^  idea  was  revived  by 
Holtniann  the  younger  in  1854  [JasuBAifx 
l*HiSMDs],  but  the  original  body  has  subsided 
into  a  separate  community  of  Evangelical  Lu- 
therans, forming  a  kind  of  Moravian  sottlomeut 
in  tlieir  native  valley. 


LABADTSTfl.  A  QuiftliBt  sect  of  Dutch  Pra- 
t«slaiiU  wliicii  tuuk  iu  uuiuu  frutu  Juliu  Idb&dic, 
a  French  Jeauit  priest.  Laliadie  qintt«d  the 
Jesuit  Colli?K«  at  Ijonleaux  in  the  year  \G3d, 
bt-iitg  then  about  Ihitiy  years  of  age,  and  hiM^aitiu 
canon  of  Amit^na.  Iloro  he  became  a  favourite 
confessor  and  director  among  women  of  the 
upper  dosses,  but  ^vas  obli^td  to  kuve  the  city 
on  account  of  scanrlalR.  These  charges  of  intngnes 
hung  about  him  at  Toulouse  also,  and  he  tinally 
loitt  credit  altogotlicr  in  the  Church.  In  tliu 
year  1650  ho  eecoded  to  the  Calviuists,  and  was 
pastor  at  Montaubaa  until  1660,  when  he  wiis 
banished  thence  fur  exciting  sedition,  and  once 
more  eudeavourcd  to  sctllo  at  Geneva.  But  bia 
presence  seems  to  have  caused  disturbance  wht-r- 
ever  he  went,  and  on  a  siiniJar  charge  of  seditinn 
being  Hitiiv  also  made  against  him,  ho  removed 
in  IG66  to  Middlehurg  in  Zea]a]u3,  accompanie*! 
by  a  Innd  of  followerflL  On  his  way  through 
Utrecht  he  won  over  the  leorDod  lady  Anna 
Maria  Kchurmnnn;  and,  through  her  acdlous  sup- 
port, the  Princeiis  Palatine  KHzabeib,  who  gave  a 
Rfuge  to  mauy  of  liis  followers  at  Erfurt,  of 
which  pkoe  she  w(i«  titular  abbess.  When  shut 
out  from  the  cburch  by  the  Lutherane  of  Middle- 
burg  Labadie  and  his  foilowers  broke  open  its 
doors,  and  this  violence  again  led  to  their  expul- 
sion by  the  nwgiBtrates  of  the  city.  Driven  from 
Zealand,  notwitb standing  the  support  which  their 
leader  received,  the  Labndiat  fanatics  formed 
a  Buinll  settlement  near  Amsierdum,  but  were 
obliged  to  move  thcnpe  first  to  Erfurt  and  thence 
to  Altoua,  where  Labaiiie  died  on  February  16tb, 
1674.  After  his  death  bia  followera  held  to- 
gether for  a  few  years  at  Wiowart  in  North  Hol- 
land, hut  the  sect  died  out  with  the  death  of 
Labfldie's  original  adherents.  They  wcro  in 
nmny  reepecte  similar  in  character  to  the  early 
Quakers,  attaching  much  importance  to  "  inwaid 
light,"  and  profcssuig  great  austerity  of  manners. 
[Nlollor's  Cimlrrift  LUtirafa.  ^VVismann'8  Hi«f. 
£ecl.  «w«/,  xvii.l 

LAMPETIAXS.  A  sect  probably  of  the 
fourth  or  hftti  century,  and  said  to  bo  so  called 
from  a  leader  named  Lampctius,  of  whom,  how- 
ever, nothing  is  known.  St,  John  damascene 
describes  them  as  repudiating  all  vows,  on  the 
ground  that  no  ChiieUan  ought  to  do  anything 
unwillingly  or  by  constraint ;  and  as  hence  being 
led  into  a  freedom  of  life  which  becaine  licen- 
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tiuus  [Damascen.  de  Hon',  p.  359,  ed.  1548];  and  a 
similar  notico  of  tbem  occurs  in  tlie  Scholia  of  .St. 
MaximuB  on  the  KcclflsiasticaJ  Hientrchiee  of 
DioEiyaiufl  [Dioiiya.  de  Eccl.  Uier.  in  Bihl.  Max. 
Litgd.  i.  228,  D.].  The  latter  uUo  iduutilies  them 
with  the  Maiisalians,  Adclphians,  and  Marciaii- 
itita  ;  from  which  it  would  seem  that  tboy  were  a 
local  TWiety  of  the  Eucbitea. 

LAMPETER  liltETHEEN.  [Pbutckitcb.] 
LATITUDINAKIA^■S.  [Low  Chuhobmkn.] 
LATTER-DAY  SAINTS.  [Moiuiosa.] 
LEIBNITZ,  GOTTFRIED  WILHELM,  [a.d. 
1646-1716]  was  the  son  of  a  Leijjeic  professor, 
and  was  brought  up  to  Die  profession  of  the  law. 
He  rose  to  very  hi^li  position  as  a  diplomatist,  be- 
came an  intimate  of  8oi>hia  Clmrlotte,  Queen  of 
Prussia,  and  was  made  a  baron  in  1711  by  the 
Emperor  Cliarlea  VI.  He  occupied  a  very  liigh- 
position  in  almost  every  branch  of  learning,  and 
from  him  all  the  subsequent  siieculations  of  Ger- 
man philosophy  may  be  said  to  have  flowed. 
**  The  mind  of  Leibnitz  was  cast  in  o  gigantic 
mould,  and  made  by  nature  to  tower  above  the 
rest  of  the  world  around  him.  By  virtue  of  this  it 
was  that,  like  all  great  minds,  he  cast  his  shadow 
before  him,  and  gave  more  prognant  suggestions  in 
Bome  of  his  cursor)*  writings  than  moat  otlier  men 
could  do  in  the  combiu&l  and  svstcmatic  labour  of 
their  whole  life"  [Moroll's //w)-.  o/ Phil  i.  186]. 
When  Lciibnitz  came  upon  the  field  of  philoso- 
phical spcculutiun  the  tht:ologicul  results  of  thu 
Cartesian  system  had  made  themselves  evident 
in  the  writings  of  Malebninche  and  Spinoza. 
The  influence  of  the  former  had  led  to  the  denial 
of  all  secnndary  causes  by  making  all  force  the 
actirity  of  the  Supreme  Roing.  Spinoia  took 
every  existing  tldug  to  be  a  part  of  llie  Universal 
Substance,  llie  tendoDcy  of  both  lines  of  philo- 
sophy hod  been  to  destroy  the  idea  of  Causation, 
OS  coming  from  without  the  sphere  of  individual 
being,  aud  to  moke  all  existing  things  siuiply 
modes  of  the  one  intinite  existence.  Leibniti 
rtroTe  to  recover  the  idea  of  external  causation 
by  his  system  of  "  Monadology,"  in  which  ho 
considered  Force  as  a  quality  Imposed  upon  Sub- 
stance in  its  original  creation  and  then  lefV  to 
work  out  an  inevitablo  destiny.  This  original 
combination  of  Force  and  Substance  he  supposca 
to  have  been  made  in  an  infinite  number  of  dis- 
tinct and  dissimilar  "  monads  " — tiaving  some- 
thing  of  the  clxaractcr  of  atoms— which  upon 
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their  crtirttiun  Lecame  solf-fiulwisUiiit  and  indcstnic- 
tible,  each  monad  beinft  a  living  aaJ  germinal 
niicrocoflm  with  a  tixed  capacity  of  developing 
itself  eponUncousIy. 

In  applying  tills  theory  {q  the  natural  world 
Lcihnilz  claKsified  his  monads  in  such  a  manner 
(IS  to  exhibit  them  in  a  developing  seiiuence  ;  the 
nion-od  of  inor^aniu  life  posaesfiing  all  Lhe  quali- 
tits  of  other  moiiJKls,  hnt  all  except  one,  that  of 
inotiou(aH  in  crytitaliization),  remaining  doramiit. 
ITie  monad  uf  the  vegetable  creation  developes 
formative  vitality,  leaving  consciousnesa  still  dor- 
innnt.  Totliis  succeeds  the  develojiempiit  of  sen- 
Mti'in  and  uiumory  a»  in  animals.  Then  followsi 
the  monad  in  whicb  reason  and  ix-flcctiou  oie 
aroused  from  their  dormant  condition  and  added 
to  all  preceding  qualities.  Each  of  thftsa  stages 
ofdevelopenieiil  vepreecnlethe  unveiling  of  an  iu- 
fiiiita  quality  of  Deity,  and  the  primary  Monad 
is  Deity  itself,  the  fountain  from  which  all  others 
have  derived  their  origin. 

The  theiilogy  of  monadology  is  neceaaarily 
Deism.  When  once  the  monads  have  been 
brought  into  exifitence  they  become  self-ex isli-nt 
and  self- developing,  no  external  power  being  able 
to  change  their  nature,  to  alter  their  course  of 
dovclopenieiit,  or  to  destroy  them.  They  are 
indtwtructihle  machiiioe,  having  an  irresistible 
power  of  perpetual  moticn  in  a  given  direction. 
It«  morality  was  also  of  uocessity  Fatalism.  For 
aoconling  as  the  self-contAiiiod  force  of  tlie  monad 
WHS  originally  dwitined  to  exert  itself,  go  must  it 
exert  itself,  whether  in  the  fully  developed  form  of 
aconsoioussoiilorintheliiilf-duvcloped  form  of  un- 
conscious matter.  Although,  therefore,  there  was 
»omell)iiig  more  of  free-will  in  the  system  of  Leib- 
nitr.  than  in  that  ofSpiaoza,  from  the  introduction 
of  the  element  of  eel j-de vein pment  in  the  monad, 
yet  it  was  still  nut  such  a  free-will  aa  extends  to 
moral  action,  for  this  law  of  development  was 
already  laid  down  in  th«  law  of  existpuee. 

The  system  of  Leibnitz  was  embodied  by  him 
in  his  Tfi^iir^e  and  hts  ifonadoloffte,  the  Litter 
work  beuig  puhliishrd  only  a  short  time  befgre 
his  death.  It  failed  to  produce  so  much  eHect 
as  might  have  hccn  ox|>ected  from  it4i  author's 
gTBAt  living  influence  upon  the  mind  of  Jiuroiw. 
This  arose  from  the  want  of  a  clear,  logical,  ami 
syatematic  way  of  Klating  it.  But  shortly  aft*;r 
the  death  of  Leibnitz  his  disciple  Wolf  pkced  it 
hefore  the  world  in  such  a  manner  as  to  win  it  a 
foremnat  jilace  in  the  ranks  of  jdiilosophical 
Bpeculationa.  [Tennemann'R  Maitunf.  Hitter's 
Gfi»chich(e  tltr  Cfirigfh'chen  Phi}mo}thi':  Morell's 
HUtonj  of  PhiIoe*'iJiy.     E'Uiih.  Rev.  July  1846.] 

LEONISJy.  A  name  given  to  the  AValdenses 
from  Leon,  the  German  name  of  the  city  of  Lyons, 
where  they  originated,  and  from  which  they 
called  themselves  the  "  Poor  of  Lyons,"  Some 
Calvinist  writers  are  said  by  Gretscr  to  have 
derived  the  name  from  I^eo  IV.,  son  of  Constan- 
tine  Cnpronymua !     [BiH.  Afax.  xxv.  253,  u] 

LESslNCr.     [Kationalists.] 

LEYDEN,  JOHX  DF.     fANAOAPTiaa^j 

Lllil'.HAT01!K.S.     [AoctEHuiTJ-] 

LinEKTINHS.  A  Flemish  seoi  of  Antino- 
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miaus,  who  also  called  thcmselve*  "  SpinluaU." 
They  originated  with  Anthony  Poelcea,  Gerhanl 
KuR",  Quintin,  and  others  in  Flanders,  and  thence 
passed  into  France,  wlit-re  thoy  were  patronized 
by  Murgiirtt^  Queen  of  Navarre  and  fiister  of 
Francis  T.  Tlieir  principles  were,  that  God  being 
the  Author  of  all  human  actions  no  human  action 
could  bo  evil;  that  religinn  cunsista  in  union 
with  Owl  hy  contemplation,  and  that  any  one 
who  had  attained  to  this  was  free  to  act  accord- 
ing to  their  pleasure.  These  were  the  principlea 
of  the  IIrethrkn  of  the  Fhrk  Spirit,  from 
whom  the  Lilwrtincs  were  doubtleiia  descended. 
Cidvin  wrote  against  them,  Jujitrurlio  adveimm 
/'tiiiifirtim  ei  furimam  tectam  Libertinorvni,  qui 
se  Spiniuales  vocant. 

The  name  was  also  given  to  the  RaKTRM  and 
Familists  by  many  English  writers  of  the  seven- 
teentb  centur}',  from  tlieir  Antinumiau  claims  of 
immoral  liberty. 

LOLLAHDS.  The  follower*  of  Wickliffe  in 
the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth  centuries.  The 
name  seems  to  be  identical  witli  that  of  the 
German  LtTLLAnne  ;  but  it  was  uaed  in  England 
simply  in  the  sense  of  hereti<::s,  and  thus  had  a 
clever  turn  given  to  it  as  if  it  had  been  derived 
from  *'  lolium,"  and  signified  tim;s  among  the 
wheats  Tlio  name  is  found  in  a  bull  of  Gregory 
XI.  [A.n.  1377],  in  a  constitution  of  Archbishop 
Arundel  [a.d.  1108],  and  in  Xctter  of  Waldeu's 
Fitsthvlm  Zis'tniorum,  which  was  written  early 
in  the  fifteenth  century. 

The  Lollards  were  partly  a  p'dilical  party  of 
socialists,  and  partly  a  school  of  anti-saoenlotalists, 
and  represent  in  England  that  wave  of  disloyalty 
to  Church  and  Stale  which  was  sweeping  over 
every  continent4d  country  in  the  thirteenth  and 
fourteenth  centurieA.  But  it  is  also  evident  thai 
they  were  associated  by  contemirororics  with  the 
infiuenee  and  paiticiilflr  teaching  of  WickHflo, 
and  that  1hr>y  tli(-ni»elve)t  clainif^d  to  lie  his  dia- 
ciples.  The  truUi  seems  to  ho  that  a  party 
answering  to  the  Lcjllurdd  had  arisen  in  England 
in  the  lirst  half  of  the  fnurteentlt  century  in  th© 
Kline  subtle  way  in  wliich  a  similar  social  and 
religious  epidemic  hud  broken  out  iu  Italy,  Ger- 
many arul  [-'nmco  ;  and  that  ciroumsJauces  whinh 
cannot  now  be  clearly  trace<i  Imd  given  the 
iutetleclual  leadership  of  that  parly  into  lliu 
hands  of  Wickliffe, 

This  remarkable  ni.in,  John  de  TVicltliffe 
[a.d.  ISIJi-Sl],  M'as  a  Yurkabireman,  bora  at 
Wickliflij  on  the  Toes.  At  the  ago  of  sixteen  he 
was  gent  to  Oxfonl,  where  he  was  entered  as  a 
commoner  of  Queen's  College,  then  a  recent 
foundation.  Ho  was  removed  to  Merton,  the 
college  lof  Ockhuni  and  Boger  Bacon,  tlio  inlhi- 
ence  of  whose  example  perhaps  excited  Wicklitlb 
Ui  strike  out  a  bold  line  for  lumK-lf.  He  became 
successively  proliationer  and  fellow  of  Mertun, 
where  he  soon  distinguished  himself  by  his  skill 
in  logic,  ilia  kuowlwlge  of  the  schobalic  philo- 
sophy, hia  acqunintancc  with  the  four  great  Latin 
Fathers  (he  seems  never  to  have  aciiuired  Greek), 
and  his  lierce  unsparing  hostihly  to  everything 
that  ho  de(.^mcd  evil.      It  is  uncertain  tigninet 
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wl«t  nbww!  hi«  firat  effortji  wprB  directed.  A  tract 
is  extautof  thedateof  A.D.  1356,  cntitleil  the  Z/iW 
Ag€»  of  the  Clttirch,  but  ii»  gomiinoncss  is  not 
admitted.  The  only  evidence  nf  liij*  ftiitharship 
is,  that  it  litis  been  found  in  tlic  Library  uf 
TVinity  Coll(?g<',  Dublin,  bound  up  in  a  volumo 
uritb  workii  that  arti  hia  [Milman,  L<if.  f.'An>. 
siii.  6  ;  Shirley's  Cafalo^/ue  of  W'ickli_ffee  Works, 
xiii.].  It  was  written  in  a  time  of  pestilenco, 
!Uid  advocatcE  tbe  theory  of  tbo  ncamoss  of  tbu 
Libit  Day,  \rbich  Abbot  Joadiiiii  firob  stiirtel. 
In  this  tract  the  secular  clei:gy,  an-l  particnlnrly 
those  well  beneficed,  arc  denounced  as  simoniacii. 

In  A.D.  1360,  "Wicklilfycouiuicuct'dhin  warfiiro 
with  the  MeniHcAtit  Friare,  who  had  intruded 
into  the  univerntiej  as  elsewhere,  and  by  claiming 
degrees  on  thi-ir  own  terms,  and  striving  to  dmw 
ii.to  their  body  the  moAt  promi&in^'  f^tudentA  at 
aa  earlier  age  than  the  statutes  HUowe<l,  seemed 
liliL-ty  tu  subvert  academic  discipline,  as  they  had 
alreaily  eubvf^rtcd  parochial  discipline  in  the 
country  at  large.  In  his  tract  aj^oiinst  ttietn, 
Wickliflfi  duiied  their  favourite  position  that  our 
Lonl  was  a  vagrant  and  a  beggnr,  exposed  their 
almost  blasphemous  regard  for  their  founder,  and 
branded  the  richer  as  hypocrites,  the  poorer  as 
mere  vagrants,  and  idl  alike  as  niisleadcrs  of  the 
WMple.  The  p'^pnlarity  which  he  thus  gained 
in  the  university  won  for  him  in  a. i>.  1361  the 
apiRiinlment  uf  Miwtvr  of  liulHol  Collide,  to 
whish  was  attached  the  rectory  of  Fylinghnm  in 
tlie  iliocL'so  of  Lincoln.  Four  years  later  he  be- 
coinc  Warden  of  Cauterburj'  Ilall. 

'fliis  llall  had  been  only  Intcly  founded  by 
Simon  Islip  for  awanlea  and  eleven  fellows.  Three 
out  of  the  wluile  niinibrr  were  to  be  chosen  fjom 
tho  monks  of  Cantei-bury,  and  eight  from  the 
secular  clergy.  Having  become  dlssatiaticd  with 
the  turbulent  elmmcter  of  WoJehulI,  tho  first 
wan'len,  Tfilip  dispnsaessed  liim  and  the  regulars, 
and  appointed  none  but  seculars  in  their  room, 
with  AVicklflFu  for  their  head.  But  tliis  urrauge- 
meut  was  nrverecd  iminedinU'ly  afterwards  by 
Sira  n  Langham,  Ishp's  succe.-j.'ior  in  the  sec  of 
Canterbury,  who,  having  once  been  n  monl£  }iim- 
Belf,  favoureil  the  catiMj  of  tho  monks,  and  re- 
stored Wudehull  and  the  regulars,  whereupon 
Widtliffe,  according  to  the  orJinnry  custom  of  the 
day,  apt>ealed  to  tho  Popa  After  the  usual  delay 
in  H  jch  matters,  the  pni>al  decision  was  given 
agsiiist  him,  perhaps  owing  to  tlie  fact  that  Wick- 
liffe,  as  Iloyol  chaplain,  had  been  appointed  to 
with  tnnd  in  wriliug  tlie  iiaitfd  cluim  to  tribute 
and  homage  from  the  Iving  of  l-jigland  which 
Urban  had  just  pressed,  basing  it  upon  the  s'lr- 
rend  r  of  the  kingdom  by  John.  WickliCo  por- 
form  d  his  task  with  his  usual  energy  and  vlginir, 
hat  his  success  did  not  prevent  Kflward  from 
confirming  the  appointment  of  WodebuU  upon 
the  receipt  of  2O0  marks.' 

"Wickliffo  temaiiicd  at  Oxford,  took  his  Doctor's 

'  1 1  ban  been  doubted  wlipthcr  iIk-  WurvJpn  of  Cuiilrr- 
Imry  Hull  n-aa  not  au^tlii^r  John  Witklitrc,  Vicnr  of 
Mayfu'liI,  wli'i  flouriKliiMl  about  tho  ^anio  time  [FoMieuH 
Ziatrntorum,  cd.  Sliiriey,  nol«],  but  Wodrfurd,  ■  cnu- 
tempomiy,  speaks  of  tJu  Rafonner  oa  Waidea  [Qiitrr- 
titmtt  I'm  Faac.  ZwnX 


degree  in  a.d.  1372,  and  being  thas  "Saai-tiB 
Thcologiro  Profcsftor,"  he  commenced  lecturin:^ 
in  divinity.  At  the  same  time  he  continued  to 
wage  war  with  the  friars,  whom  ho  accused  of 
holding  fifty  errora  and  heresies.  Itwasperha^is 
about  this  time  tliat  he  wrote  af^alnst  the  abuse 
of  promoting  clei^  to  State  offices,  owing  to 
which  the  ecclesiastic  was  too  often  sunk  in  the 
statesman,  and  on  the  other  hand  statesmen  were 
paid  for  theii'  services  at  the  expense  of  tlje 
Church  by  the  possession  of  benefices.  The 
queatiuu  creuUd  so  much  excitement  at  the  limo 
in  Tarliament,  tliat  the  Bishops  of  Winchester 
and  Exeter  were  compelled  to  resign  their  oflkea 
of  Chancellor  and  Treasurer. 

Altogether  WicklilTt^'s  cnndiirt  hnd  so  for  been 
such  as  to  bring  him  into  favour  with  the  ruling 
powers.  He  was  particularly  patronized  by  John 
of  Gaunt,  tbrougli  whose  influcncB  he  was  lu 
A.D.  1374  plated  on  a  cominission  to  treat  with 
the  I'apal  legate  at  Bruges  respecting  points  in 
dispute  between  the  King  and  the  Tope,  the 
chief  of  them  being  thu  right  ulnJiued  by  the 
latter  to  appoint  to  certain  benefices  in  Knyland. 
Against  this  claim  sundry  statutes  had  been 
passed  by  ]'arli:\m<mt,  hut  the  right  was  sLiil 
asserted  and  often  exercise*!.  The  case  was  com- 
promised, but  Wicklilfe,  for  hi*  sen-ices  on  this 
occasion,  when  he  seems  for  the  first  time  to  have 
6|ioken  of  the  Pope  as  Antichrist,  received  tho 
prelwnd  of  Aust  in  the  cnUegiat«  ehurch  of 
Westbury,  and  the  rectory  of  Lutterworth,  which 
he  held  till  his  death. 

Till!  oppnsitinn  against  him  was  now  increasetl, 
and  the  Pope  required  the  I'rimiite  to  detd  sum- 
maiily  .with  him.  This  the  law  of  tho  land 
would  not  permit,  but  he  was  cited  by  Coiutonay, 
then  Bishop  of  Loudon,  to  appear  before  a  synod 
held  at  St.  Panra,  and  to  answer  to  nineteen 
articles  tliat  bad  been  alleged  against  him.^  He 
appeared^  BUp[)orted  by  tlie  presence  uf  John  of 
tJuunt  and  Lord  Percy,  Eail  Marelial,  who  be- 
haved with  insolence  und  rudeness  to  tlie  synod 
— a  duly  convened  imd  fully  authorized  judicial 
tribunal^ behaviour  which  Courtenay  met  by 
mildness  and  dignity.  The  populace,  indignant 
at  the  turbulent  conduct  of  these  noblemen,  who 
Were  alre:uly  deservedly  disliked,  behaved  with 
such  tumultuous  violence  that  the  two  were 
forced  to  fly  for  their  lives,  and  the  synod  was 
briik<?n  up  without  coming  to  any  decision  [a.d. 
1377]. 

Early  in  the  reign  of  Kichard  IT.,  the  Poira 
(Iregory  IX.  issaed  throe  bulls  against  Wicklifle, 
addressed  to  the  King,  lo  Sudbury,  Archbishop 
of  Canterbury,  and  to  the  Univei-sity  of  Oxfonl. 
The  bulls  to  tho  King  and  to  the  University 
teem  tn  have  produced  nn  elfiict ;  the  Archbishop 
summoned  Wicklilfe  to  appear  before  him  at  his 
private  chapel  at  Lamlteth,  but  tho  proccc"Iing8 
there  were  arretted,  jwrtly  by  a  tumultuous 
assembly  of  the  Londoners,  and  partly  by  a  man- 
date from  the  Princess  Dowager  of  Wales,  whu 
beaded  the  Regency  Government  At  the  same 
time  Wicklille  decla:^Hl  tltat  his  opinions  had 
'  For  these  see  Waliinghimi,  p.  20i. 
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Tx-ea  formeJ  from  the  Sacred  Scriptures  and  from 
holj  doctors,  ami  that  If  they  were  proved  to  be 
advene  to  the  faith  he  was  ready  and  willing  to 
ncant.  Tliu  only  rcfltilt  was  tliat  he  was  enjoined 
to  keep  silence,  and  llie  death  of  Gregory,  with 
the  schism  that  followed,  greatly  strengthened 
his  pOKition.  He  wrote  a  tract  compaiing  the 
rival  fiopea  who  were  auatbematizing  each  other 
to  Siiaou  Magus. 

It  wiLs  about  this  time  that  he  commpncetl  his 
moet  inipoi-tant  work,  the  translation  of  the 
Scriptures.  It  may  be  remarked  in  passing  that 
it  is  quite  a  miAtake  to  suppose  that  the  Church 
of  the  Middle  Ages  was  0]>puflcd  to  the  devotional 
reading  of  tlie  Holy  Scripture,  Tranalations  of 
the  Bible  had  bw>n  made  into  tlie  English  tongue 
during  many  centuries  [Bluut's  Plain  Account  of 
the  Entj.  Bibie].  Tlie  real  objection  was  to  the 
claim  of  snroe  to  form  for  themaelves  a  scheme  of 
Christian  tloclrine  out  of  Scriptuii?,  interpreted 
according  t<»  their  own  individual  judgment,  a 
claim  which  the  Cluiii:h  of  England  haa  never 
allowed.  Buaidos  this,  pailicuhr  tmnalnlions 
M'cre  object^nl  to  as  Imving  bet-n  made  by  heretics, 
and  not  without  reason.  But  thougli  the  mediit'- 
val  Church  nevt-r  as  a  body  opposed  the  devo- 
tional reading  of  the  Holy  Biblo  iu  tho  vulgar 
tongue,  sufficient  pains  were  not  tiken  to  supply 
the  people  with  authorized  versioES.  Tlua  defect 
■Wteltliffo  eudeavourc<l  to  supply,  prefacing  his 
cfi'orl  by  tho  issue  of  a  tract  on  the  truth  of 
Scripture.  Hia  translation  was  made  into  good» 
vigorous,  racyj  English  from  the  Vulgate  Sfaiiy 
copies  were  transcribed  by  the  hands  of  loving 
disciple*",  so  that  it  soon  became  widely  circulated, 
chit'tiy  by  means  of  a  band  of  followers  whom  ho 
now  began  to  orgniiiKa  and  send  forth  to  prench 
everywhere,  either  in  the  churches  or  ill  the  high- 
ways, calling  thr'm  his  *'poor"  preachers.  Thoy 
went  about  iu  blue  or  russet  gowns,  barefoot, 
depending  for  their  Wiiinteuaucc  upon  tho  hos- 
pitality of  their  hearers ;  and  thtty  gained  many 
followers,  particnlarly  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Lutlcrwortli. 

In  A.ri.  1379,  his  work  was  interrupted  by  a 
severe  illness  at  OxJ'ord,  which  almost  carried  him 
off-  however  he  recovered  and  developed  still 
further  his  opposition  to  the  current  beliefs. 
Hitherto  he  had  not  attacked  any  of  the  doc- 
trines uf  tho  Church,  but  in  a.d.  1381  he  began 
to  expr»!fifl  di»ubtA  concerning  traneiilistaii  tin  lion, 
and  publi^ihed  his  twelve  conclusions  on  the 
matter  [Vauglioii,  Li/e,  iL  45].  This  turned 
against  iiini  many  who  had  hitherto  1>cen  his 
main  supporters.  The  Hnivernity  censured  him, 
and  forbade  any  of  its  mcmbcra  lo  hold  and 
maintain  such  doctrines  on  pain  of  the  greater 
excommunication  and  imprisonment.  llv  a])- 
pealed  to  the  King,  but  his  appeal  was  rejecteil, 
and  his  protector,  Juhn  of  Gauiil,  coldly  admon- 
ished him  to  submit  to  his  ecclosiastical  superiors 
on  such  a  qiH'Miim.  But  WirklifTe's  spirit  was 
not  one  that  would  yield  to  the  counsels  of  an 
BrasHsn  statesman  on  questions  of  Chnreh  doc- 
trine, and  ho  continued  to  declare  what  ho  con- 
ceivcl  to  be  tho  truth.  He  was  in  consequence 
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summoned  before  an  ecclesiastical  court  at  Ox- 
ford,' but  obtained  an  acquittal  on  the  ground 
that  passages  of  doubtful  import  in  his  writings 
ought  to  l>o  construed  iu  mefiorem  partem.  An 
attempt  was  now  made  to  identify  hiiu  with  those 
wild  lawless  bands  which,  under  Wat  Tyler  and 
othci-s,  were  rising  agiuast  the  Government. 
Although  W'ickliffe  had  no  real  connection  with 
them^  hia  known  views  on  the  lawfulneas  of 
confiscating  Chureh  property,  if  mal-administered, 
was  thought  to  thrcoten  all  property,  and  it  was 
acciinlingly  provided  by  Act  of  Parliament  that 
unlicensed  preachers,  or  Lollards,  should  bo 
arrested  and  hcdd  iu  strong  prisons  until  they 
should  justify  themselves  according  to  law  and 
reason  of  Holy  Church  [5  Eic.  II.  si.  2,  c.  B]. 
This  Act  passed  the  Loras,  and  was  promulgated 
by  the  King,  probably  at  the  instance  of  Conrte- 
nay,  now  Arehbishop  of  Canterbury,  but  it  had 
never  been  submitted  to  the  Commons,  and  at 
their  remonstrance  soma  time  afteru'ards  it  waa 
withdrawn. 

In  A.v.  1383,  the  Archbishop  proceeded  ogain&t 
Wickliffe,  and  lie  was  cited  before  an  assembly 
of  eight  bia]io|«  and  fourteen  doctors  at  Grey- 
friars  in  London.  He  refused  to  a]ipear,  ailing 
tlie  priviIcgi,'S  uf  llic  Uuivcreity  ;  but  the  investi- 
gation continued,  and  out  of  twenty-four  articles 
gathered  from  his  ^vritings  ten  wero  condemned 
as  heretical  and  fourteen  as  erroneom?.  [DiCT.  qf 
TaEor«,  LoLLAnns.  Gieseler's  £i-d.  /list.  iv.  p. 
248,  Clark's  tr.l  This  condemnation  was  publicly 
proclaimed  in  London;  but  Wit^kUITe  appealed  to 
the  civil  powers  in  rnrlianient^  requiring  them  to 
relax  tho  monastic  vows ;  lo  see  that  tithes  were 
apjdicd  to  tho  mAinteniiuco  of  the  poor;  tliat 
Christ's  doctrine  on  the  Kucharint  was  tnnght; 
that  if  a  bishop  or  curate  were  notoriously  guilty 
of  contempt  of  God  his  tcmi»oralilies  should  be 
confiscated  ;  that  the  clergy  should  not  be  allowed 
to  hold  secular  ofRces,  and  that  no  one  should  bo 
imprisoned  on  account  of  excommunication :  to 
which  were  added  certain  articles  against  tho 
Pope  [Vaughan,  ii.  97].  Th«  Commons  did  not 
accede  to  this  petition,  but  protested  against  the 
Act  for  tho  imprisoument  of  heretics  mentioned 
above. 

WickltiTe  still  had  many  adherents  at  Oxford, 
among  whom  was  the  Chancellor,  who  refused  to 
expel  him  from  the  University,  or  canso  his  fol- 
lowers to  be  sought  out  for  punishment ;  bnt 
Parliament  happened  to  be  transferred  to  Oxford, 
and  with  it  went  the  Convocation,  before  which 
his  views  on  the  Eucharist  were  questioned. 
They  More  condemned,  but  it  is  uncertain  whether 
Wickliflfe  was  actually  expelled  from  Ovford  or 
withdrew  of  hia  own  accord.  He  did  retire  to 
Lutterworth  in  a.d.  1382,  where  ho  was  allowed 
to  end  his  days  without  farther  molestation  from 
the  Archbishop.  But  his  last  moments  were 
not  undisturbeiL  Pope  Urban  VI.  of  Romo 
ha<I  proclaimed  a  crusade  against  his  rival  of 
Avignon,  and  tho  war-Io\'ing  Bishop  of  Norwich 
lioaded  tboise  English  who  took  jKirt  in  it,  to  tho 

'  The  (xdsrof  evenU  at  this  time  of  bis  life  is  not  qoite 
clear. 
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iiidignation  of  nmny  patrtaUc  men,   who  cnu]>I 
ill  bear  to  see  so  much  English  bloud  and  trea* 
■aie  waet«d  upon  n  itrofuk'sa  fi>rci;,'ii  cntorprisc. 
WickliiTe  saw  liifi  opportnnity,  antl  oent  fnrtli  a 
tract,  iu  which  he  severely  ccusured  the  wicked- 
LSeM  of  a  war  ainoiig  Cbmtion  ntitioits  under- 
^'(aken  to  promota  Um  ambitioiu  desi^s  of  two 
"  anlichrtiitian  priests,"  aa  he  stjled  tacm.     The 
cnisndo  I'rovfcd  u  fttilure;  but  Urlmii'*  nnyer  was 
ijciuAed,  and   he  siimmoneil  WickJilfu  to  appear 
l>efore  him  at  Kome.     AVickUffo  replied  that  hia 
Lvetdc  atate  of  hcaUh  wuuld   cot  allovr  him  to 
nnilertAke  the  futiyues  of  such  a  jouniey ;  and  iu 
fact  he  bad  been  ailing  for  some  tiniu.      On 
lunoccnlK'  Day  a.o.  ]3$1  he  vraa  struck  with 
lyato  while  celebrating  mass  in  the  Church  of 
^.uttflrwoith,  and  died  on  the  last  day  of  the 
tyeor,  St  Sylvester's  Day.     He  waa  buried  in  the 
eboncel  of  the  church,  but  forty  years  after,  inobe- 
diencvtoadecrecof  the  Council  of  ConsUnce,  his 
rlKpn(.-8  were  exhumed,  burnt  to  ashes,  and  cast 
'  into  a  brook.    But  he  had  won  the  reepect  of  those 
■who  opposed  him,  as  being  un«]oubtodly  one  of 
thu  most  learned  EuKlishnieu  of  Lhi<  day.    He  left 
[l»ehind  him  nunieruus  writings  ou  the  most  ?aried 
■nhjcctfl,  innre  tlmn  two  hundred  btinj;  said  to 
have  been   biinit   in   Itohemia.     iSliirley'a  cata- 
l(^(ue  reckons  up  ninety-six  extant  Latin,  sixty- 
firo  extant  £n>;hsh  works,  beeides   about  one 
bundrvd  works  that  hiive  been  lost     WiokliU'e 
iiros  no  Protestant.     He  did  indeed  wage  war 
llrilh  the  papa!  chiime,  and  he  opposed  extreme 
[materiatiHtio    riewa   on    the   Kucharist,    hut    ho 
itoined  the  Kcal  Presence.     Hib  distinctive 
tViewB    woiv    political    and    social    rather    than 
leligious.     He  withstood  Iho  monks,  fmre,  and 
the  di^nilicd  clergy.      Hu  hold   peculitvr  viuws 
on  ecclesiasiical  property,  and  the  right  of  the 
State  to  contisc-tte  it,  which  his  followers  devel- 
oped to  their  logical  extent,  and  applied  to  all 
property  ;  and  this  in  the  unsettled  state  of  thora 
times  was  the   main  cause  of  the    penecutin;^ 
statutes  which    Parliament  from   time   to   time 
paaseil  against  them.     He  himself  organised  no 
band  of  followers,  though  ho  hud,  indeed,  sent 
forth  his  poor  priests  ;  but  all  those  who  in  after 
fUys  were  influenced  by  his  writings,  and  held 
his  views,  political  or  religious,  ns  well  as  tliosc 
who  went  beyond  him,  were  clasAed  together  as 
Lollards. 

These  Lollanls  included  men  of  the  most  diverse 
ehaiaoter  and  principles,  from  the  sincere,  honest 
religiotu  reformer  to  the  wild  stKialist  visionary, 
whose  opinions,  if  allowed  to  prevail,  would  have 
plpng«l  society  into  chao?.  They  comprised  all 
onlers  of  men,  knights,  merchants  and  peasants. 
Even  a  i«or,  the  >jtrl  of  Salisbury,  has  hpon 
branded  by  Walsinplmm  as  a  favourer  of  Lolhirds 
all  his  life,  as  a  ri;vik'r  nf  images,  a  despiser  of 
canons,  and  r  scoffer  at  sacraments.  He  was 
l)ehettded  in  a.p.  1400  for  conspiring  to  restore 
Kichard  U.^  The  LoUiuds  arrayed  against  tbem- 
selvea  all  the  friends  of  order,  ns  well  as  tlw  sup- 
pf^trtcrs  of  the  existing  hierarchy.     They  judged 

*  For  a  more  rerticnUr  nccouot  of  his  itrincipsl  dii- 
ciplo,  KM  liswu'  SAft  of  Wiiktifft. 
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their  erclesiostical  sit]>criura  according  to  a  stan- 
danl  of  their  own,  and  went  about  interfering  in 
parishes  in  contempt  of  the  parochial  system, 
mueh  as  the  friare  had  done.  Some  of  thein 
objected  to  church  music  and  organs,  and  tiuottd 
Scripture  in  supjwrt  of  their  views,  without  re- 
gard to  the  context. 

An  Act  has  been  alrea^ly  mentioned  as  pMsed 
j^ainst  the  Lolkrds  in  'a.u,  1381.  Thirteen 
years  later  they  presented  a  bold  remonstmnca 
to  the  Pariiamcnt,  complainingof  the  wealth  and 
power  of  the  clergy,  and  protesting  against  celi* 
haey,  transubstantiation,  benedictions  and  cxor- 
ciama,  the  union  of  spiritual  and  secular  offices 
iu  the  some  person,  chantries  for  the  dead,  piN 
griinages,  the  wotshipping  of  images  and  relics, 
unricular  confession,  indulgences,  eupilol  punish- 
me»ta,  and  trades  which  mimster  to  pride  or 
luxury  [Fasciculm  Zizaniorum,  p.  300].  They 
proved  so  mutinous  in  I^ndon  tlmt  on  iusurrec- 
lion  was  apprehended,  and  Richan.1  was  hnrrie«lly 
summoned  back  from  Ireland.  In  his  reign  the 
Hherills'  oath  rw|nirc;d  lliem  lo  watch  the  Lollards, 
at)  being  known  tolie  turbulent  anddiaalfeuteil ;  and 
the  practice  was  afterwards  confinnc<i  by  Henty 
IV.,  and  continued  In  force  until  the  time  of 
Charles  I.,  wlien  it  was  dropjK-d  us  obsolete  in 
cousequcnce  of  on  objection  made  by  Sir  Kdward 
Coke,  when  Sherilf  of  Buckingham. 

The  state  of  the  kingdom  in  Henry's  rciji^n  was 
alanuing.  Uis  adherents  and  those  of  the  depose*! 
Ktchar^l  dividi;d  llm  realm,  while  the  LoUords  in 
the  Ijockgrontiil  wore  threatening  ecclesiastical 
property,  and  in  some  coses  nil  property.  Ae- 
coi-diugly,  in  a.u.  1401,  the  Act  "I)e  hajrelico 
comhurHndo"  was  passed  by  all  Uie  estates  of  the 
ruulm,  provivliag  that  the  bishop  should  arrest, 
imprison,  and  bring  hcretica  to  trnl  at  bis  courts. 
If  they  should  refuse  to  recant,  or  should  relapse 
after  recanting,  he  waa  to  hand  them  over  to  the 
slierilT  of  the  county,  or  to  the  mayor  or  bailiff  of 
the  nearest  borough,  to  bo  burnt  olive  on  a  high 
place  before  the  people.  T)ie  Scotch  passed  a 
similar  Act  in  a.d.  142S.  It  may  be  remarked 
that  in  no  country  except  Great  Britnin  was  % 
special  law  necessary  for  the  execution  of  herettca, 
the  mere  will  of  the  govurumeiit  being  elsewhere 
BulBeient. 

The  0rst  to  suffer  under  the  new  Act  was 
^Villiam  Sautiee,  a  clergyman  of  Norwich  <lloceee. 
He  had  recanted  before  liis  bishop,  but  continuing 
to  preach,  in  London  was  condemned  as  a  relapsed 
heretic,  degraded  and  burnt  [a,i>.  1401],  Another 
priei!t,  William  Thorpe,  was  arraigne^l  before 
Arundel,  hut  his  fate  has  not  l>een  hunilud  down 
to  ns.  The  oidy  other  known  sufiorer  in  Henry 
IV.'s  reign  was  Tlionms  Bradby,  a  tailor,  from 
the  diocese  of  Worcester.  Prince  Henry  was 
present  at  bis  execution,  and  when  he  cried  for 
mercy  as  the  6ames  mounted  np,  onien-ii  thoni 
to  be  qnenohod,  and  olfcre^l  him  his  life  and  a 
pension  on  condition  of  his  recantation,  but  he 
refused  ond  waa  burnt.  The  fact  that  these  were 
the  only  two  executed  in  that  reign,  while  the 
Lollards  boasted  that  their  number  exceeded 
100,000,  shews  the  unwillingness  of  the  bishops 
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lo  put  tho  Act  into  foi-ce.  As  in  Qupen  Mury's 
rnign,  the  laity  of  Pftrlinment,  the  nublft  lords  niid 
kuighta  of  the  sMrca,  however  covcloua  tbey  inuy 
have  lieeii  of  tlie  U?uipom]  jwwor  and  wcollh  of 
the  cler^,  w<trQ  tha  tnoBt  tierce  in  tirging  them 
ou  to  seek  oat,  taipri^Q,  and  bunt  the  LoUartis. 
"Wlicn,  aftiT  every  elfori  had  hcen  luado  iii  vftin 
to  pereuaile  them  to  recant,  the  hinhop,  lut  tba 
law  required,  handed  them  over  lo  the  Beculiir 
power,  the  local  authorities  were  always  retuly 
to  carry  out  the  law  as  it  then  Mood,  without 
TcmuiiHlrutiee.  It  wan,  in  fai:t,  a  bniLnl  age,  aa  ia 
shewn  by  tlie  savage  piiiiiehiueut  for  treason  fro- 
qtiently  inilicted  under  Henrj-  IV. ;  and  tho  imwer 
of  tlie  Commons  in  Ihu  Stute  having  iu  hLi  reign 
hecome  a  reality,  tlie  whole  nation  was  re6|)uu- 
sible  for  tho  hnruings.  The  country  had,  indeed, 
bocome  80  diseatisfied  with  the  remissness  of*the 
bishops,  that  in  1412  a  petition  against  tho 
Lollards  was  presented  to  Parliament  through 
Sir  John  TipLofL 

After  the  accefision  of  Heniy  T.  the  condition 
of  the  LollanLs  became  worse,  and  there  can  be  no 
doubt  tliat  somo  of  tltcir  uuiuber  by  tUeir  sedi- 
tions condurt  provoked  severe  actinn  on  tho  part 
of  the  Government  [Hook's  Lit>Mo/Abpg.  Artunirl 
and  Cfiieht^^tf].  Ai  th«  beginning  of  Ibis  rpign 
ucuurrcd  the  case  of  Sir  John  Oldeostle,  some- 
times  called  LoiJ  C'oblmm  in  right  of  his  wife, 
and  hitlierto  known  chielly  an  a  tried  soldier, 
nud  a  man  high  in  favour  with  the  King.  Ho 
was  accnsod  before  Convocation  of  liei-eticul 
uotiuiiB  on  the  B8Cmment«,  pilgrimage,  penance, 
and  the  [jower  of  tha  keys  ;  and  that  through  his 
influence  unlJoensed  preachers  hatl  been  sent 
forth  iu  the  dioceses  of  Ixttidon,  Kocbester,  and 
llvrefoitl.  Henry  t<<ok  this  case  in  hand  Itim- 
fefilf,  argued  with  Oldcastle,  and  remonstmted 
Willi  lum,  particularly  on  the  heretical  books  that 
ho  bad  in  his  possession.  Ohlcostle  replied  that  ho 
hod  not  yet  read  thcin,  and  so  could  not  be 
answerable  for  M*hat  they  contained.  Ho  was 
allowed  to  retire  lo  his  castle  of  Cowling,  near 
Jtochcster,  where  ho  treated  with  contempt  the 
summons  of  the  arcldiifihop,  and  defipified  hin 
excomrannications,  until  a  king's  officer  was  em- 
ployed in  the  cose,  when  he  gave  way.  and  was 
committed,  not  to  the  Archbishop's  huut^e  at  l^m- 
bctb,  but  to  the  Tower  of  London.  He  then  pub- 
lished a  confession  of  faith,  satisfactory  on  many 
points,  but  defective  on  the  quostinr  of  the  Ku- 
oharist.  Cobhani  at  the  same  time  offered  to  pro- 
duce one  hnndrwl  ktiighlaas  his  '*coiupiirgalor8," 
and  expressed  himself  willing  to  suhmit  to  the 
Wflgerof  battle,  but  those  ancient  forms  of  judicial 
decision  worealreadyhegiiming  to  become  obsolete. 
He  was  urniigued  again  boforo  tho  archbishop  and 
other  bishops,  and  a  long  contest  ensued,  during 
wliich,  while  the  primate  was  mild  and  conciUa- 
tory,  Oldcastle  aisplayed  ou  insolence  of  conduct 
which  would  have  provoked  any  court  even  of 
our  own  day.  After  several  examinations  be  was 
Boleiiiuly  eondt-mned,  and  committed  again  to  tbe 
Tower,  whence  he  contrived  to  make  his  eernpc 
and  fly  to  Widcs,  whcro  he  became  the  centre 
of  Um  disalTei'ted,  who  were  then  very  namcroue. 
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How  fur  he  may  have  been  personally  impHcuteil 
is  uncertain,  but  well  grounded  reports  of  Lollard 
risings  begun  to  spread.  Tlie  Lollards  wore  sup- 
posed to  be  preparing  to  march  to  I^oudon,  with 
the  intention  of  overthrowing  the  King's  present 
vounsell'jrs,  making  Oldcuslio  prime  minister, 
destroying  the  union  between  Church  and  State, 
suppressing  all  the  religiuus  onlers,  and  conHs- 
eating  Church  property  generally.  It  must  I«o 
remoml)crf  J  that  the  country  was  in,  a  very  dis- 
tracted stato,  that  Henr}'  had  not  as  yet  had  the 
op[)ortunity  of  displaying  tho  ability  to  rule,  oTh 
the  generous  and  noble  q^unlilies  which  aiier- 
wanls  won  him  popularity,  that  his  title  to  the 
throne  was  disputed  by  nuuibtTs,  who  either  be- 
lieved that  Kit;}iai-d  was  yet  alive  or  looked  up 
for  the  rightlul  heir,  and  that  many  of  the  Lol- 
lards had  proclaimed  doctrines  destructive  alika 
of  civil  rule  and  proprietary  rights,  so  as  to  band 
together  all  partii.'S  in  tho  Stato  against  them. 
Henry,  alarmed,  issued  a  proclamation  against 
the  T^llarils,  indicting  OldcobUe,  Sir  Roger 
Acton  and  others  by  name,  removed  from  Elthain 
to  AVcstmiustcr,  and  called  ujKin  his  friends  to 
ann  in  bis  defence.  The  city  was  suspecttd,  as 
many  of  the  inhabitants  wei-e  known  favi^urers 
of  ihe  Lollard  party;  the  gales  wnre  closeil,  and 
ncvoral  arix'sts  were  made,  but  probably  owing  to 
the  promptness  and  boldness  of  the  King'd 
measures  no  outbreak  took  place.  The  imnii- 
ueucc  of  the  danger  so  alarmed  the  Government, 
that  thirty-nino  persons  wore  tried  and  executcil 
for  treason  and  heresy  :  but  a  very  large  nnmber 
were  pardoned,  and  a  general  amnesty  was  pn> 
clflimed,  with  twelve  exceptionsL  At  tho  same 
time  [a.d.  1414],  an  Act  was  passed  extending 
that  of  Henry  1\  .,  nudrequiring  all  officials  upon 
entering  office  to  take  an  oath  to  deetwy  Lol- 
hiixla,  and  assure  the  ordinaries  therein ;  the 
justices  were  empowered  to  iii<|uiro  concerning 
oQendeis,  and  to  deliver  them  up  to  the  ordinaries 
within  ten  daya.  A  relapsed  heretic  was  to  Ixj 
hanged  (prol>abIy  in  chains  round  the  middle) 
for  treason  against  the  King,  and  burnt  for  heresy 
against  God  [2  Henry  V.  stat.  i.  c.  7].  It  is  to 
ho  noted  that  this  statute  vfa»  the  act,  not  of 
the  clergy,  but  of  the  kity  in  l^arliament,  having 
hoen  originated  in  the  Commons  as  nsnal  by 
petition,  adopted  by  the  Lords,  and  uaseuted  lo 
by  the  King. 

Two  years  later,  tJiere  appeared  a  constitution 
tif  the  Convocation  under  Archbishop  Chiuhelc 
It  provided  that  heretics  should  ho  iuqnireit 
after  by  the  bishops  or  their  officials  in  each 
rural  deanery  twice  a  year ;  but  wc  do  not  rcud 
nf  any  exwutions  in  consequence,  nor  of  any  close 
SL-arch.  In  fact  the  more  turbulent  spirits  who 
liad  brought  LoUardism  into  dinrupute  as  a  politi- 
cal faeliou  were  being  drafted  off  into  the  French 
war. 

Oldcastle  remained  in  cncccalnient  in  "Wales 
for  some  years,  although  a  i)rice  of  1000  marks 
bad  been  set  upon  his  bead,  a  proof  that  the 
Government  consideretl  him  really  dangerous  to 
civil  onler.  Once  only  ho  shewed  liimsclf  noar 
Si.  .Mban's,  and  that  was  doring  an  invasion  of 


tha  Scotch,  with  whom  hv  was  sappos^d  to  be 
iu  socrtt  trcnty.  At  length,  in  1418,  ho  wna 
taken  by  SirK  Chariton  alter  vigorous  resistance, 
and  brought  to  LonJon.  He  was  iiitpirogntpii  hy 
ParliATrteiit,  hut  when  ho  duiiiwl  their  jurisdiction 
over  him,  afliniiiiig  thiit  King  KichanI  wns  still 
idive,  thoy  coiKlyniiiud  him  without  further  hear- 
ing to  be  hanged  as  a  traitor  and  to  bo  burnt  as  a 
heretic. 

Wv  do  uot  read  of  any  other  executioaa  under 
Flonrj-  A',  oxcopt  tliot  of  Trtylor,  a  priout,  iu  tlit; 
laat  year  of  \m  reif^n.  Several  occurrtd  in  the 
eurly  ycora  of  Henry  VI.,  and  iuiiii}H.'ra  were 
committed  to  pmon,  an<l  persuaded  or  coinpeUed 
tu  recnnU  Thu  bishops  vers  as  a  nde  exceed- 
ingly nnwilhng  to  deliver  tliem  over  to  the  uecnlar 
arm,  and  often  kept  thorn  in  confinement  ut  their 
own  expense  to  preserve  their  lives.  The  Wats 
of  the  Kosea  stayed  the  persecution  and  wrought 
a  great  change  in  the  character  of  the  Lollards. 
All  the  turouleut  and  disafTcctcd  of  the  nation 
were  absorbed  int<i  the  contending  parlieA,  and 
the  LoUards  pruper  became  a  quiet  and  peaceful 
echoni,  which,  by  epreading  the  Scriptures,  and 
by  persoaaivfl  mejisurea,  sought  to  extend  their 
principles  as  far  as  pu^ible,  and  prepared  the 
public  mind  for  the  Ilcfomialion  elfected  in  the 
oourae  of  the  following  century.  An  attempt  bus 
been  made  to  claim  a  bishop,  I'ecock  of  Chi- 
chester, OS  a  favourer  of  their  cause,  and  in  fu«t 
a  confessor.  But  as  a  matter  of  fact  ho  was 
thoroughly  opposed  to  them  in  two  important 
points.  Ue  advocated  the  union  of  cccleiiiasticjd 
nml  civil  offices  in  one  person,  maintaining  that 
it  was  no  busincds  of  tho  bishops  to  go  about 
preaching  in  their  dioceses,  but  that  they  wore 
iiiucJi  better  employed  iu  advocating  the  caiue  of 
the  Church  at  the  courts  of  kings.  He  was  also 
n  fervid  champion  of  extreme  papal  pretensions ; 
alhrming  that  the  Pope  was  the  one  source  of  all 
episcopal  power,  and  that  all  bishops  voro  his 
delegates  It  was  this  tliat  set  the  English 
bishops  against  htHi.  and  caused  his  deprivation, 
but  the  bare  fact  that  he  was  so  deprived  by  the 
ftxiating  powers  was  cnongh  to  make  Foxe  and 
his  believers  turn  a  champion  of  e.\.trwne  Ultra- 
montanism  into  a  Protestant  martyr  [Pecock'a 
Sejjnsifvr,  Kecon.1  Olf.  edition]. 

After  the  accession  of  Henrj'  YIL  the  per- 
secution broke  out  afresh,  and  several  were  burnt 
in  his  reign,  among  whom  was  Joan  Boughton  in 
1494,  the  first  womiin  who  suffered  for  heresy  in 
£i4;lan<l.  StUi  the  number  of  those  who  were 
put  to  death  for  heresy  is  remarkably  small,  com- 
pared with  those  who  in  the  same  period  of  time 
met  a  like  fate  on  the  Continent  Foxo,  who  is 
generally  »o  minulo  in  his  acpounls,  gives  tho 
tiamca  of  twenty  (not  including  Oldcastlo  and  tho 
thirty-nine  who  woro  executed  for  tha  Lollard 
risiitg  undur  Henry  V.)  as  having  suffered  from 
ihe  buniing  of  Sautreo  to  the  accession  nf  Henry 
VIII.,  a  period  of  108  years;  an  Italian  or 
Spanish  inrjuisitor  would  have  thought  the 
whole  number  barely  sufiicient  for  one  single 
"  Auto  da  Fe."  The  early  days  of  Henry  VIII. 
were  compiratively  free  from  tho  stains  of  blood, 
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Wolsey  being  no  persecutor.     From  that  timo 

the  name  of  X/)IIard  disappears,  being  succeeded 

by  thut  of  tho  Pl'ritaxs. 

LOMBARD,  PKTER.     [Schoolkks.] 

LOVE,  FAMILY  OF     [FAMitism] 

LOW  CHIliCIIMICy.     TbosQ  la>-mcn  and 

clergymen  of  tho  Church  of  England  who  rei 

the  Ministry  and  Sacraments  principally  in  th' 

relation  to  mankind. 

The  name  wua  first  used  in  the  time  of  Queen 
Anne;  but,  as  hos  been  shewn  under  the  title 
Kluii  Chukchmkn',  there  has  always  been  such  a 
ticheul  iu  the  Church  of  England  since  tbu  Re- 
formation, and  tlie  existenco  of  distinct  schools 
of  thought  is  not  peculiar  to  the  Churcli  of  Eng- 
land, but  is  traceable  through  tho  whole  course  of 
Christian  history.  In  the  eighteanth  and  nine- 
teenth centuries  Low  Cburchmen  often  assumed 
thn  name  of  "  Evangelicals"  or  "  the  Evangelical 
party,"  a  namu  which,  as  an  assumption  of  exclu- 
siveness,  carries  its  own  condcmnatioa,  hut  which 
has  become  historical.    > 

I.  Low  CiiuBcuuEN  or  THB  Kepormatioit 
PERnini.  The  warmest  sympathies  of  Low 
Churchmen  have  generally  been  stimulated  by 
infiuouces  outside  of  tho  Church  of  England. 
In  mwlern  times  the  stimulus  has  come  from 
DiRRput  and  Scotch  Presbyterian  ism,  in  earlier 
days  it  came  from  Geneva.  Thus  tho  Ixw 
Churchmen  of  tlio  Refoniiatii^u  pt-riud  woi-o  that 
strong  Calvinifltic  party  within  the  Church  which 
desired  to  retain  tho  Episcopal  system  and  the 
Prayer  Book,  but  to  modify  the  former  in  the 
Presbyterian  direction,  and  ti3  get  rid  from  tho 
latter  of  those  distinctively  Catholie  principles  and 
practices  which  foreign  I'rotealantii  like  Calvin 
stigmatized  as  "  bearable  fooleries."  This  party 
sprung  originally  fiom  Cambridge,  whoro,  before 
the  days  of  Calvin,  its  predecessors  were  in  pos- 
session of  tho  University,  un\  strong  enough  to 
send  out  a  colony  under  the  auspices  of  ^VoI6©y 
to  "Caniinal"  College  in  Oxford.  In  Edward 
VL's  timo  the  Calviiiietic  influence  grow  strong 
at  Court  through  the  encouragement  reeeivod 
from  Uie  Duke  of  Somerset  and  Cranmer  [CaIt* 
viNlSTs]  :  it  was  consequently  strong  on  the 
bench  of  bishops ;  and  both  the  Universities  weio 
then  tuneJ  by  the  imposition  upon  them  of  two 
foreigners,  Peter  Martyr  and  Martin  Bucer, 
Divinity  Professors.  Tho  efforts  of  Oie  party 
were  directed,  during  Edward's  reign,  towanis  a 
remodelling  of  the  Prayer  Book  in  anch  a  manner 
OS  to  free  it  from  the  taint  of  Popery,  whiuh 
conBidored  to  corrupt  the  First  Prayer  Book,  that 
of  1&48,  the  work  of  Henry  VIII.'s  Convoca- 
tion :  and  although  their  efforts  were  not  ontirel; 
successful,  they  sufficed  to  make  changes  wlii 
theologians  of  later  d-iys  have  always  regretted, 
and  wliich  introduced  into  ihe  Communion  Ser- 
vice originnl  novelties  that  liad  been  previouslj 
avoided  with  care. 

In  the  reign  of  Queen  ElJTaheth  the  Low 
Churchmen  were  led  by  Cartwright  and  Travers, 
anil  by  those  who  had  fled  for  safety  to  Zurich 
and  Geneva  during  tho  reign  of  her  sister;  among 
the  most  notable  were  Jewels  Bishop  of  Salisbury, 
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Gri:i<hi1,  Ilif^liop  of  London,  ami  Ilorm',  Piislinp 
of  Wiiidliiiater.  Tlio  pilbrta  of  the  i^wrly  wrre 
now  turned  jij^iiint  tliv  rtteiitioii  of  the  (tlil 
Liturgical  customs,  pxk\\  ax  tli«  use  of  vesttncHtsi 
{which  Jewel  called  "relics  of  tlio  Ainoritt-a"), 
of  alUir  liytits  and  altftt  cn)8s«i,  nf  wafera  for 
tlie  Hilly  Cimira union,  and  of  kneeling  at  its  rv- 
cepLion.  'l"bo  Tliirty-ninv  Articles  were  also 
Bttackoil  hy  tliom  for  t!i<'  puriiose  of  giving  tliem 
a  8lrougly_  Calviiiialic  colour,  and  whvn  this  on- 
dearaiir  failwi,  llio  Lnmbvth  Articles  wor.:«  jirfe- 
pored,  and  wonld  have  Iteon  iuipoged  uik>ii  the 
(llumdi  hut  fur  tliu  rfsistajiL-o  of  Queen  IClizn- 
beth.  [PiCT.  (if  Tnra:ii-,  Lahuktii  Aiiticles] 
(>D  Jamoa  L'a  arrival  in  England  grt^at  hopi.-» 
wore  entertained  by  the  Low  Church  party  lltat 
bis  I're»il»ytpri«n  education  would  make  Iniii 
fnvonmhlc  to  these  changcji,  hut  tlio  llamptmi 
Court  Omference  destroyftd  thcsp  pxpoctfltintis. 
It  waa  during  his  rei^n,  hiiwever,  that  they  huc- 
ceodwl  ill  wfaniijg  the  people  frnm  the  saerificLtl 
aspect  of  UiB  Holy  Communion  by  rory  gonorally 
removiu^  the  Lord'a  Tablo  from  Iho  east  end  of 
the  chaneo],  whoro  it  stood  "altflr-wisp,"  anil 
placing  it  as  a  communicant's  or  "coiumiiniou- 
Uiblu"  in  tlic  niiddk  of  the  ehancol  or  in  the 
Dave.  ITio  attempts  made  by  Lnud  and  other 
High  Churchmen  to  undo  the  Low  Church  iuni>- 
vations  of  the  Jacobean  jwriod  had,  as  is  well 
known,  great  inflnoneo  in  bringing  about  the 
Great  Rebellion,  and  yet  prflventetl  thoB«  innova- 
tions from  being  imposed  n]Kin  the  Church  la 
subsequent  generations.     [I'l'ftiTANS.] 

II.  TnK  Latitodinariass.  A  regular  currt^ut 
of  secession  from  the  itiuks  of  the  Low  Chnr«h 
par^  to  those  of  the  Presbyteriant:,  thu  Inde- 
pendents, and  the  Koman  Catholics,  deprivoL  it 
of  its  nmre  zealous  elements,  and  prepared  it  to 
assume  a  position  which  may  ho  defined  as  that 
of  on  expediKury  et'tflcinrnt,  a  position  which  the 
jKirty  occupied  fnim  euou  al'tir  tbo  Restoration 
until  the  latter  half  of  the  eighl'tntU  century. 
They  had  new  grown  very  indinVicut  about  ox- 
trauie  tlalviuiiira  on  Uie  une  liiitid,  and  very  in- 
different about  the  Kpi£co[Kd  system  on  the 
other ;  and  it  thus  seemed  possible  for  them  to 
establish  a  colourless  theology  and  colourleas 
Episcopacy  that  might  becomo  a  platform  on 
which  moderate  CalvinistA,  inodernte  Anuimans, 
moderate  Presbyterians,  and  moderate  Inde- 
pendents, miglit  ail  unite  in  one  common  Church. 
This  scheme  of  "  comprehension" — and  an  honest 
and  true  comprehension  would  have  been  a  glory 
to  tliem  for  ever — won  for  I.ow  Ctmrclimen  the 
now  title  of  "  Latitudinarians."  Their  motto  for 
the  next  liun<tn.-<i  years  uas  timt  of  the  publica- 
tion which  lifdt  set  forth  their  principles  in 
detail,  "Let  your  moderation  be  known  unto  alt 
men." 

The  name  of  "Latitude-men"  was  first  given 
by  the  Puiitiuis  to  those  of  the  clergy  who  con- 
formed to  Presbyterianism  and  Independency 
under  the  government  of  Cromwell.  They  were 
"men  of  a  prelatical  spirit  that  had  apostutijied 
fco  the  oninns  and  garlic  of  £fO'l<t>  because  they 
Weru  gener^y  ordained  by  bishops,  and  in  op- 
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position   to  that   hide-bound,  strait-Uoud   spirii 
that  did  then  prevail  Uioy  were  called  '  latitude- 
uicn;'  for  that  was  the  first  original  of  tho  name 
whatever  tn:mn  hath  since  been  put  upon  it.    This 
was  u  certain  bar  to  their  preferment,  us  they 
were  euro  to  find  if  any  of  them  cama  before  th« 
Committee  of  Trycrs"  [Brie/  aecmtnt  of  a  new 
tfini  of  £yifitn'kumi,  to/ji'tfu-f  tpith  ta/tm-  rejections 
ifjiiin  the.  new  I'/tUaMiiihi/,  by  8.  P.,  Cambridge, 
June  10(»2].     About  1770  the  class  of  men  de- 
scribed by  this  wTiter  began  to  be  culled  by  thu 
more  lasting  name  of  Latitudinarians,  as  is  shewn 
in  the  following  dialogue :  *^  Fliihihthes.     Have 
you    not    heaixl    the  cholerick   gentlemen   dis- 
tinguish  these    persons    by   a   lon;^   nickname; 
which  they  have  taught  their  tongues  to  pro- 
nounce iis  roundly  as  if  it  worn  a  shorter  than  it 
is  by  four  or  five  syllablee?    Theophilwf.    Yes 
Philalethes,  oftener,  I  presumoT  than  yuu  have: 
for  thou;^d)  MTt  are  both  countrymen,  and  wonted 
more  than  most  to  a  solitary  life,  yet  my  oc- 
casions cdl  n\t)  abroad,  and  inio  variety  of  com- 
panies,   more    frequently    than   yours  do  you: 
where  I  hear,  ever  and  anon,  the  woni  of  a  foot 
and  a  half  long  sounded  out  with  a  great  grmce ; 
and  that  not  only  at  fires  and  tables,  but  8ome- 
times  from  ptdpits  too :  uay,  and  it  accompaoiod 
good  stijte  uf  other  bombasts  and  liltle  witticisms 
in  Ri-asoning,  not  long  since,  the  stately  Uxonioit 
Theatre.     Fhil    I  am  not  so   little  skillwl   in 
tho  language  of  the  lieast  as  to  b«  ignorant  of 
the  derivation  of  that  long  came :  but  I  pmj, 
Theophilua,  what  do  those  that  so  plenso  them- 
selves witli  it  mean  by  itT     T/icojjJi.    Tliat  I  con 
t*ll  you  from  l-beir  own  mouths  ;  for  I  havo  heard 
-  them  give  a  d^-soripLion  of  a  Latitudinarian ;  and 
it  is  this  short  one,  '  Ho  is  a  gentleman  of  a  wide 
swallow' "  [Principles  and  Prai:ti<es  of  certain 
)uo<ii'i'aie  Divtneji  of  the  CfntirJi  of  Kngland  {mwh 
misini'hrrsiaoii)  truly  Tvpresented  and  defended^ 
in  3  parts,  1670.  p.  10].i     Baxter  refers  to  Uiem 
in    his  usual  sardonic   nwniier  as  at  liret  only 
*'  Cambri'lge  Arminians,  and  aomo  of  them  not  so 
much,  and  were  much  for  free  and  new  philo* 
sophy,  ami  especially  for  Cortes"  [Baxter's  Lt/f 
and  Times,  Hi  20]. 

During  this  age  of  the  school,  Low  Church- 
men broke  away  from  that  slavery  to  the  theology 
of  Calvin  by  which  they  hail  previously  been 
charnnterized,  and  which  was  revived  by  their 
snccessors.  They  wvru  extremely  averse  to 
dogiims  altogether,  and  tho  rigid  theories  of  Pie- 
dejitination  ami  Election  gave  wiiy  to  a  much 
loss  uuwhol&somo  kind  cf  teflirliing,  which  was 
piactioally  that  of  an  Univen«d  Redemption  from 
which  no  sinner  is  arbitrarily  excluded,  or  ex- 
cluded at  all  by  anything  except  his  own  froe 
will.  In  thus  emancijMiting  the  Church  of  Eng* 
land  from  the  "  horribila  dictum"  of  Geneva  ihoy 
ilid    good    service   to   the   Christianity   of.  the 

'  A  fourth  pirt  of  this  work  wis  writtnii  hy  John  Lewis 
of  Blai^tc,  wlik'h  KiniLtuf  la  i\S.  ia  IjortI  Bponeer's 
Libmry  at  Altlmrji.  Itut  tlif  first  tbrcs  parts  nn  at- 
tribated  to  Foirler.  Bishop  of  (:!l<.ini.«trr.  ]»  the  second 
ediUon,  printed  In  1671,  "abunivtily  coIIpJ  I*U- 
tuiliniuiftuti  "  is  substituted  on  tLe  tiU*-pig8  for  "mueh 
mimndeistood." 
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emintTV,  and  prevfiilcd  it  fnmi  tvi^r  n^ain  rnn- 
uhig  so  gciifnilly  in  that  ^'roove  which  hud  led 
to  the  Autinonniuiisni  of  tlio  pro«?<liit^'  tiiuua. 

Tho  Lis  crei-Hi  of  Iho  Ijititudiiuiriaiu  t«Jii(lfcil, 
howeviT,  to  loosoii  iiifii's  Iiold  ui*ciu  tnitli,  aiul 
grave  rifie  to  an  opiniim  somewhat  similar  to  Hint 
of  the  Ili'i^Iiaii  school  of  mora  recent  tla_v3, 
imiiR'ly,  thut  absoUite  tmth  ]ia8  no  exi.st«ncc,  and 
that  what  presents  itself  oa  tnith  to  any  sect 
(witliin  rvasoDabie  botiuds)  id  to  be  taken  an 
tnilh  relatively  to  them  tliongh  it  may  not  b©  so 
Ui  other*!.  This  principle  i«  expressed  by  the 
writer  previously  quutcd  in  the  following  wortls; 
"  i!ut  I  will  now,  in  a  more  distinct  manner,  give 
yoii  an  account  of  tlieir  opinions.  Thoy  may  ba 
njferred  to  mutters  of  doctrine  and  diaoipline.  As 
to  the  former,  they  profesa  to  diasent  IVom  none 
thnt  luivo  heuii  lii'M  to  be  fuudamcntuls  of  the 
Ciiristian  failli,  either  by  th«  primitive  or  the 
befit  reformed  modem  Clmrcbes:  and  heartily  sid)- 
R-Tibu  to  tbu  Thirty-nine  jVxticIes  of  our  Church, 
Uikiiig  that  liberty  in  tho  interpretation  of  them 
that  t«  allcwed  by  the  Clmrcli  herself.  Thongh  it 
18  most  rwisonable  to  prestmie  tliat  she  requirea 
enbscrintlon  to  them  as  to  an  instrument  of  pence 
only"  [Principlrjt,  Sec.  p.  191].  This  lio  rei«ata 
in  Bcolhcr  piirt  of  his  work  in  the  wonl»,  "  nor 
do  they  reqnireonr  internal  assent  to  their  Articles, 
but  enjoin  our  submission  to  tlieni  as  to  au  instru- 
ment uf  peace  only"  [litV.  p.  305]. 

This  principle  inHiicnct'd  nil  the  opinions  of 
the  school,  anil  its  ucllon  upon  the  csstntiul  doc- 
trines of  the  rrced  may  be  seen  in  the  writings 
of  men  like  Archbishop  Tiilotsou  [A.n.  K.30.D4], 
wh<.>se  once  pupidar  SLTmuiis  are  a  good  illufitra- 
titn  of  that  "  mor.il  "  tona  (.ts  it  was  aftflrwanls 
ejtUeol)  which  the  Ciiristian  faith  a^umed  when 
thus  watered  down.  Its  partieiilar  tendency  was 
iowanls  Ariatii«m,  a  heresy  with  which  tho  Lati- 
ttidiriariaii  ch-rgj'  wtre  largely  infected.  It  may 
be  farther  ilhiftrated  by  the  view  which  divines 
of  this  school  look  n{  Episcopacy,  a  view  which 
gained  a  i»eruiiinent  hold  upon  I^ow  Cliurcbmcn, 
and  which  was  derived  from  Cbillingworlh,  whom 
the  auth'jr  of  the  Apology  fur  Latitudinarianism 
thus  quotes :  "  If  we  abstract  fiom  Episcopal 
government  all  accidentals,  and  consider  only 
what  is  essonlial  and  necessary  in  it,  we  shall 
hnd  no  more  than  this ;  an  appointment  of  one 
man  of  omin«^nt  sanctity  and  sufTicieucy  to  have 
the  caro  of  all  the  churches  within  a  certain 
prpcinct  ur  dionese,  and  furnishing  him  with 
uulhorily  (not  alwulule  orurbilniry,  but  j-uguIutoJ 
ami  bounded  by  laws,  and  m<Mlerale<l  by  joining 
to  him  a  convenient  number  of  asuislants)  to  the 
intent  tlutt  all  the  churches  under  biiu  may  be 
providen.1  of  able  and  godl  pafsh^rs,  and  that  both 
of  pastors  and  peoples  cnnfonnity  to  laws  and 
pertbrmanco  of  Ibcir  duties  may  bo  required, 
under  iiemdiies  not  left  to  disen-'iion  bnt  by  law 
appointe<l  "  [UmL  .124]. 

Sudi  principles  (which  arc  exactly  the  samo  as 
those  attributed  to  the  party  in  the  tract  of  1662 
previously  quoted)  led  s-itirical  wTiters  to  charac- 
terize the  Low  Churchmen  of  William  III. 
and  t^ueen  Anne's  davs  aa  "  Xo  Churclimeu." 
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"  F^-ow  Churclnnen  aro  nn  calK-d^"  says  one  of 
them,  ''  whu  niiike  a  shift  to  k»op  in  the  coni- 
muniou  and  bosom  of  the  (^hundi,  and  maintiin 
ft  BoH  of  outW!trd  conformity,  but  at  the  sumo 
time  have  no  liking  tu  ht^r  i^rmfttitutinn,  .  .  . 
these  Low  CInmliniuu  are  indet<l  JCo  Church- 
men "  [7'Afi  diitti/iction  o/  lUgh  Cfoitvh  nnd  Imu> 
Church  fUslincfly  conaidered  and  /nifJy  stated, 
1705].  "Ne'er  a  biirad  the  Ixitter  licrring  be- 
tween Low  Church  and  Ko  Church,"  is  the  title 
given  to  Ills  tmct  by  another  writer  in  the  year 
1713.  Bnt  thcAw  wrilers  were  attacking  the 
Liititudiniiriuns  when  they  were  become  loss  rs- 
8ppct«hl«  than  thoy  ha*l  been  in  their  early  Jays, 
when  tho  pTinciplos  of  the  si  hool  were  fn-aring 
Ihcii:  natural  fruit,  llutt  of  being  as  careful  not  to 
hnvo  "  ovennuch  rigbteousDcss  "  as  not  lo  Ixovo 
overmuch  Ciith. 

lU.  Tiie  KvAKOELiCALS.  In  the  middle  of 
the  eighteenth  century  a  Piotistic  «chnol  of  Low 
Cbuvchmeu  began  to  be  developed,  which  gi-ew 
into  that  j*roat  arnl  influential  si-Ttion  of  the  clergy 
nnd  laity  known  as  the  "Evangelical  party." 
This  Fielistic  school  ran  parallel  witb  llutbod- 
ism,  and  both  may  be  traced  up  in  a  gre^it  moosure 
to  Urn  same  origin,  the  influence  of  the  works 
of  William  Law  [a.d.  1686-17G11,  especially  of 
his  Seriouji  CftU  to  a  Devout  and  HfJtf  Li/c.  Tlie 
one  was  an  educatod  Pietism  keeping  within  the 
bonlers  of  the  Church,  tiie  other  on  ignorant 
Pietism  which  soon  wandered  outside  those 
borders. 

The  influence  of  tho  pious  Nonjurors'  writings 
on  the  "  Evangelical  "  sclioul  is  well  seen  in  tlie 
Crt-te  of  Henry  Venn  [a.d.  1724-97],  one  of  its 
earliest  members.  Soon  .ifter  Venn  had  been 
or-Jttiued,  bis  son  records  that  ho  liad  heard  him 
say  it  was  his  custoiu  to  walk  almost  ever}'  even- 
ing in  the  cloisters  of  Trinity  Colh'gti  fur  tho  pur- 
jxjie  of  devotional  meditation.  "  lit  this  frame  of 
mind  Law's  Serioiu  Cnlt  to  a  Lkvout  nnd  Hoitj 
L!fe — a  book  which  has  been  tho  means  of  ex- 
citing many  to  a  life  of  boliuesa — was  parti- 
cuhu-ly  useful  to  him ;  he  read  it  rejwatedly  with 
|x>culiar  interest  and  advantage,  and  immudiutely 
began,  witb  great  sincerity,  to  frarao  his  life 
according  to  tho  Christian  model  there  duliueated" 
[Venn's  Life  of  Venn,  Ifi].  At  a  hiler  time  "  his 
plan  of  life  was  very  methodical,  realizing  as  far 
n>i  he  was  able  that  laid  down  by  Mr.  Law  in  his 
Christian  Perfection"  [ittld.  ]il].  Tho  influence 
which  the  works  of  Law  Imd  on  Wesley's  mind 
is  well  known ;  and  oven  the  journals  of  the 
period  show  how  widely  those  works  were  chang- 
ing the  character  uf  the  clergy. 

But  at  the  time  when  Venn  was  leaving  col- 
lego  life  [a.d.  1750],  after  being  three  yeare  in 
onlem,  for  the  life  of  a  parish  priest,  tho  now 
school  of  Low  Churchmen  was  only  just  coming 
tu  light ;  and  olthungh  there  were  a  few  excellent 
members  of  it  whose  ludy  lives  have  kept  their 
names  in  remembrance,  Buch  as  James  Ilervey  oi 
Weslon  Favcli  [a.u.  1714-58],  Samuel  Walker" 
ol'Trui-o  [a.d.  nU-Gl],  William  TallKit  of  Eead- 
ing  [a.d.  1717-74],  Thomas  Adum  of  Wintring. 
Lam  [a.u.  1701-;54],  tho  name  of  Venn  is  tha 
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esrlicst  of  tlioso  who  attamed  nnjlhing  like  dia- 
linctioji.^  Uo  was,  however,  oriy  one  of  a  hii>;o 
boHj-,  for  during  the  early  part  of  CJeorge  III. '.s 
reigit,  niid  lliw  ten  years*  rule  of  this  jreo'l 
Archbishoji  Secl;**r  [a.d.  1 758-fiH],  the  niimTiers 
of  the  "Evangelical"  clorgy  rapidly  increased. 
and  towanls  the  latter  yt-ars  of  the  contiiiy  thoy 
bad  reached  tn  about  three  himdn'd  [£f.'<;fli7. 
^ag.  Nov.  1795,  p.  449].  It  is  unpysslble  hcr^ 
to  do  more  tlian  mentinn  the  names  of  sonie  of 
those  who  took  q  leading  part — chiefly  oa  preocheia 
— oiuouK  thtm ;  and  indeed  few  of  them  were 
men  of  sufHciont  ahility  tn  Icare  t.li(-ir  mark  on 
the  page  of  histury,  at*  that  even  Uio  "  lives  "  of 
thoflO  whose  lives  found  friendly  pens  to  write 
them  are  mere  ret:orda  of  personal  feelings  and 
Bociul  iricidvntii.  The  ehivf  of  them  were  Wil- 
liam LVuiiaiiie  of  SL  Anne's,  Kbckfrtars  [a.d. 
1714-114],  John  Fletcher  of  Madeley  [a-d.  172'J- 
17851,  Ji>hu  BerriJ^e  of  Everton  [a.d.  171G- 
I753\  William  Orimshaw  of  Haworth  [a.d.*- 
17C3  ,  Richard  do  Courcy  of  St.  A]knnniJ'«, 
Shrewfihiiry,  Wilh'am  Hnmiley  Cadogan  nf  Chel- 
sea and  lieading  [a.d-  1751-1797],  Josc-ph  Milner 
of  Hull  [a.d.  1744-97],  and  hiti  hi-othcr  Isaac 
llilner,  Uean  of  Oirlisli.  [A.n.  17.'iM820],  John 
Newton  of  Olnev  and  St  }<\vkiy  Woolnnth  [a.p. 
1725-1807],  Beilby  Portona,  Bishoi)  of  Ij)nJoii 
[a.d.  1787-1804J.  Rieliiiid  CV-oil  of  St.  John's, 
Bedford  Row  [a.d.  1748-lSIO],  and  Thomas 
Kohiu&on  of  LeiL-ester  ka  1743-1813].  To 
the«e  names  may  be  added  th(iso  of  a  rather  later 
pencration :  Thomas  Scott  of  Aston  Sandford 
[a.d.  1747-1821],  Legb  Richmond  of  Tur^-ey 
rA.i>.  1772-1827],  find  Cluirlf-a  Kimeon  of  Cam- 
bridge [a.d.  17aO-1836l.«  But  perhaps  nune  of 
theae  clergy,  except  BlilrtT,  Seylt,  and  Simeon, 
exercised  so  great  an  induunce  in  the  revival  of 
religion  wivhiii  tl.o  Church  as  was  exercised  by 
the  grrnit  layman  William  Wiltwrforce  [a.d. 
1759-1833],  wliuse  missionary  book,  entitled 
A  Practical  P'lVw  of  Clirieiimitty  [a.d.  1797], 
circulated  by  many  thousands,  and  whose  holy 
example  in  puhlic  and  private  life  leavened 
English  society  as  it  was  never  leavened  by  a 
single  layman  before,  except,  perhaps,  by  Robert 
Nelson. 

The  Evangelical  movement  wiUiin  the  Church 
was  contcmpomry  with  the  Ifethodist  movement 
under  the  Weslt-ys  and  Wliilfield.  Same  of  the 
clergy  engaged  in  tlie  former  held  aloof  from 
the  MethodititH,  Bs  did  Walker  of  Trum,  who 
wrote  :  "  My  conduct  with  regard  to  the  Method- 
ists hath  been  upon  the  plan  of  Gamaliel's  advice: 
for  though  there  appeart-d  u  zviU  and  boldness  in 
them  which  might  very  justly  eogage  my  heart 
to  them,  yet  I  could  never  penoade  myself  their 
proceedings  wei-ejustiiiahle;    .     .     .     nevertlie- 

>  It  ia  ft  fni^  or  *nme  tnterfst  that  the  Venn  family 
hnvi!  krpt  (i]i  a  (liret't  Line  of  clurgy,  from  fatliL-r  to  son, 
ftom  tlic  tiiiK'  of  tliB  HcronDation  to  the  present  dny. 

'  The  reader  who  nUli<-s  for  a  more  lielaili-il  ot'couat  of 
the  fnrly  Evmigrlkul  dcTKy  fihotild  consult  Enarnus 
Middleton's  Biogrofihia  Evan^etica,  ISIO,  mid  John 
Whil«  HiddUton'a  EalauutiaJ  Mimtpira  .>/  tht  Ftnt 
Fuur  Zkcadtt  of  the  Reitpt  of  Gwrye  III.,  reprintcii  in 
1822  frrni  tlie  C/irittian  auardian  of  1820  nod  1821. 
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Icaa  I  trust  they  have  been  the  moans  of  kindling 
Gospel  principleif.  among  ns,  and  seem  abonl  tn 
leave  the  work  to  more  regular  and  capable  heads 
than  their  own"  [Sidney's  Li/'^of  Wa/hrr.  281]. 
He  flfterwarils  wrote  to  John  Wesley,  endcavotir- 
iiig  to  i>crsuudc  him  to  give  up  his  Melhudist 
eocdetJes  into  the  bands  of  the  Kvangelical  clergy. 
in  whose  parishes  they  were  formed,  and  roceive<l 
a  reply  from  the  great  autocnit,  wjiich  is  amus* 
ingly  illnstrative  of  his  love  of  power.  Others, 
however,  among  the  early  Evangelicals  associated 
themselves  heartily  with  the  Methodists,  leaning 
to  Wesley  or  WhitHeld  as  their  own  views  in- 
clined to  the  Aruiiaiau  or  the  Calvinistic  sidi). 
I'letcher  of  Mfwltiley  and  Hervey,  the  author  of 
Thenm  and  Agpasio,  sjid  of  the  AlMiiationa  in.  a 
Country  Charcfti/ard  (a  work  in  its  day  almost 
as  popnlar  as  the  CfiristUm  Year  in  later  times), 
were  among  W^wley's  earliest  coadjutors,  while 
Grimshaw,  Berridge,  and  Komaiuc,"  co-operated 
with  Whitfield,  Lady  Uuntingdon,  and  the 
Calvinistic  Methodists  in  guieral.      [Huntiso- 

DQSIANS.] 

A  few  of  the  earlier  school  were  indeed  on 
very  friendly  lerais  with  Dissenters,  though 
generally  with  those  belonging  to  the  parishes 
of  other  clergymen  rather  than  with  those  of 
their  own.  "  Influenced  by  the  hope  of  doing 
good,"  says  the  biographer  of  Venn,  with  ruspecU 
ful  disajjproval,  "  my  fither  in  certain  instances 
preached  in  unconsecruted  places"  [Venn's  Lt^ 
of  Venn,  1771.  Wesley's  clerical  friends  ofl«?u 
assisted  him  in  the  same  way,  and  the  practice 
hud  gone  to  an  inconvenient  length  when  it  was 
stoppeil  by  the  proceedings  tftken  against  Lady 
Hiintingdun't^chaplains.  Venn  pre:ioiied  at  Ifow- 
land  Hill's  Jlceting  House,  Suircy  Chapel,  when- 
ever he  visited  London,  and  for  several  Sundays 
ill  succession  as  late  as  the  year  1790  \Oml.  176, 
4tf&].  But  the  principles  of  the  Church  weighed 
so  lightly  with  men  of  this  8cho<d  wlien  balanced 
against  indi\idual  opiiiion  and  feidiiig.  that  when 
Venn  left  Hudderblictd  in  1751,  and  was  suc- 
ceeded by  a  vicar  of  whom  he  and  his  admirers 
did  not  appnive,  ho  instantly  advised  the  latter 
to  bnild  a  dissenting  chapel  for  themselves;  and 
although,  very  shortly  alXer  it  was  built,  a  vicar 
of  liuddersfield  arrived  who  was  of  their  own 
way  of  thinking,  thcso  people  were  pormanently 
alienated  from  the  Church  Uhid.  174].  The 
later  school  which  followed  the  lead  of  Milner 
the  Clmrch  historian,  and  Scott  the  Commenta- 
tor, was  more  true  to  tho  Church  and  its  prin- 
ciples, and  in  recent  times  (notwithstanding  the 
establishmcut  of  "the  Evangelical  Alliance"  in 
the  year  184G)  its  memliors  have  generally  been 
vigoruus  opponents  of  the  Dissenters  in  their 
OM-n  parishes. 

The  ubscncc  uf  any  olhei  oi;gattized  party  iit 
thcs  Chnixjh,  their  active  preaching  and  their 
many  good  works,  combined  with  tho  iniluencc 
of  Joseph  Milnoi's  uuhistorical  ChunJi  Iti^vry, 
and  Thomas  Scott's  more  valuable  Commentary 

'  On  the  drsth  of  Itomaiue  Uiv  poljiits  of  thfl  Calvinis- 
tic iiiveting-luriKCG  in  Loniinn  were  lianp  with  blsck 
[A'niHj.  Stag.  Nov.  1785,  p.  ^581. 
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nn  the  UihU:  (a  work  not  jut  [a.d.  1S73]  super- 
fteiled  bj-  a  hotter  oiie),  placed  the  Low  Church 
school  iu  the  front  ranks  of  the  Churcli  of  Eng- 
lainl  fixim  about  th^  end  of  the  cighleonth  coatury 
until  the  ri«e  of  the  Tractariaii  movement,  that 
is,  for  about  h&lf  a  ccLtitry.  Dutinj<  that  lime  a 
large  proportion  of  tho  impnrtaTit  and  infliipnliftl 
po«tg  ia  the  Church  fell  into  their  liauJs,  ond 
(Wpccially  a  great  iiumbor  of  those  town  pnrishes 
which  uUcG  the  K*ail  in  rclij^dmis  mnvi'mpiitit. 
They  did  not  hitild  luaiiy  churches,  aiid  the  re- 
stomtton  of  churches  waa  seldom  cArriwl  by 
them  beyond  the  building  of  pews  and  galleriea 
for  tho  use  of  an  audience.'  But  they  did  n  great 
and  good  work  in  the  country,  and  prepared  the 
way  for  a  movement  into  wlilcli  lan;e  niimlxTS 
of  them  nftorwards  drifteil,  that  High  Church  or 
"  Tractarian"  movement  which  was  8iib8tautially  a 
coutiuuatiou  and  development  of  their  own.  The 
(teneral  rcanlt  of  their  labours  tipon  tlio  religiouH 
life  of  the  country  was  that  [I]  they  taught  nnil- 
litndeq  a  sense  (if  sin,  and  the  need  of  conver- 
pion  from  it ;  [2]  they  trained  people  to  habile 
of  private  find  family  prayer;  [3J  they  revived  a 
spirit  of  faith,  which  had  almost  died  out  under 
the  inflnence  of  the  Ijititudinarians  and  the  Scep- 
tics; f-lllhey  cultivated  the  religious  affections 
and  kindled  afre»h  the  love  of  God. 

There  waa  also  a  large  amount  of  actia'e  Wne- 
volenco  among  them  wliich  led  them  to  under- 
take several  good  works  of  public  interest  and 
importance.  In  the  year  1709  the  Church  Mis- 
sionary Society,  intended  originally  for  miseions 
to  Africa  and  tudia,  waa  establiahed  by  them,  and 
out  of  ltd  Ixisom  were  developed  euch  men  aa 
Henry  Martyn  and  llishop  Ileber.  Again,  they 
took  a  most  active  part>  undei  the  leadership  of 
Wilberforce,  in  procnring  the  abolition  of  slavery 
and  txie  elave-ti-ade,  vliich  was  fmally  a<:com- 
pliahed,  as  far  as  EnglimJ  was  concerned,  in  the 
year  1833.  They  co-operated  hkewise  with  the 
Dissenters  in  establishing  the  '*  British  and 
Foreign  Bible  Society"  in  1804  ;  and  the  "Church 
Pastoral  Aid  Society"  was  founded  by  them  in 
1829.  Tliese  good  works  wore  effected  at  a  time 
vhen  there  was  but  little  enei'gy  for  organization 
among  the  **  High"  Church  party,  and  when  if 
ihey  had  not  been  done  by  Low  Churchmen  Ihcy 
wonld  not  have  been  done  at  all.  It  may  also 
be  added,  that  they  used  the  prcsa  extenaively  for 
the  publication  of  bookfl  and  tracla  of  a  roIigiouH 
character,  though  no  high  literary  power  was 
ever  dcvelopoil  under  the  wing  of  tho  party. 

But  the  good  which  was  done  by  the  Evangelical 
whool  in  reviving  personal  religion  was  largely 
counterbalanced  by  tho  recklessness  with  which 
they  neglccttid  education  both  among  the  clergj' 
and  the  laity.  They  expended  nil  their  energies 
on  educating  the  heart,  and  treated  mankind  as 
if  it  waa  rather  wrong  tlian  otherwise  to  educate 

'  la  tbo  year  1S4<  one  of  tho  leading;  men  of  the  latter 
Loxr  CiittTch  party,  CInsr.  nflrrwBnla  rtcau  of  Cnrlisli-, 
publ»lii;il  a  painplilet  ngaioft  ttich  work,  entitled  The 
JtaUmUiiyn  ^f  Ckurchtt  th«  RtMoratvm  of  Poptry.  lie 
fanjifiily  liveii  h.  nstore  CarlWe  Pathedrnl  in  the fiiglM-ift 
ecxlminj>ti<-4il  Ustc. 
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the  head.  Tlioy  would  not,  in  l-uriiw,  have 
denied  that  reason  and  intellect  are  the  gifts  nf 
Cod  as  well  as  fuith  and  love,  but  there  ^roe  always 
omong  them  a  latent  prejudice  against  the  exer- 
cise of  the  inlellect,  on  the  groimd  that  it  inter- 
fered with  the  work  of  grace  in  tho  soul.  What- 
ever educntional  work,  therefore,  the  Krangeliral 
school  engaged  in,  it  was  undertaken  as  a  conces- 
aion  to  "the  ■world"  wliich  needed  to  be  apolo- 
gized for  on  the  part  of  thoso  who  were  "  true 
Christians."  llic  consequence  waa  that  no  suffi- 
cient mcasurrs  wore  adopted  fi)r  edncating  the 
(Kior,  that  the  schools  of  the  middle  classes  fell 
into  the  hands  of  those  who  weiYt  incompetent  to 
teach  anything  beyond  such  rudimentary  know- 
ledge as  would  barely  suffice  for  shopkeepiug  (a 
teaching  Bnworthy  the  name  of  "  commercial 
education"  which  was  given  to  it),  and  that  the 
higher  education  of  tho  publio  schools  and  the 
universities  became,  practically,  of  the  most  secu- 
lar character  possible 

Added  t.o  this,  tho  Erangeliftal  clergy  entirely 
failed  to  guide  the  intellect  of  the  country  in  their 
sermons.  Their  syslera  was  built  up  on  a  low 
leading  doctrines,  and  on  these  two  or  three 
stringA  they  were  ever  harping.  They  set  an  ex- 
cellent object  before  themselves,  that  of  convert- 
ing the  world,  but  their  scheme  of  conversion  did 
not  comprehend  the  subjugation  of  the  intelleo- 
tuttl  powers  to  tlio  power  of  grace;  it  rather  looked 
to  their  suppreMton  by  it-  Hence  the  "  march 
of  intellect"  left  such  pidpits  of  the  Church  of 
England  as  were  occupied  by  them  far  in  tho 
reur.  The  Bible  was  made  to  run  on  Celvinistia 
rails,  and  those  who  declined  to  force  ail  inter- 
pretation of  it  in  this  directinn  were  looked  upon 
as  bringing  "human  raiisoning"  to  bcarujion  the 
Word  of  trod,  and  as  treating  that  Woixl  with 
disrespect  instead  of  reverence  by  so  doing.  In 
the  earlier  days  of  tho  Evangelical  movement 
there  was  indeed  a  section  of  the  clergy  engaged 
ill  it  who  revolted  against  this  narrow  view  of 
Holy  Scripture,  and  endeavoured,  to  establish 
that  system  of  Biblical  science  which  is  kno^Tn 
as  "Hutchinsoiiianism ;"  but  this  peculiar  myo*! 
ticism  was  as  unintelligible  to  tho  world  at  large 
na  Gorman  philosophy;  it  made  no  impression 
whatever  on  the  age,  and  touched  nono  of  the 
ftiblical  questions  which  are  of  vital  interest  to 
mankind.  [Uutchiksosians-]  Almost  tho  only 
other  direction  in  wliich  tho  intellectual  studies 
of  the  school  ever  turned  was  that  of  tlie  inter- 
pretation of  tinfnlliUed  prophecy;  and  tho  mean 
results  of  their  researches  in  this  direction  were 
uninspired  prei.lictions  respecting  the  fail  of  the 
papacy,  tho  advont  of  tho  millennium,  and  the 
end  of  tho  worM ;  predictions  tho  rashness  and 
valuclcssness  of  which  has  been  shewn  in  most 
cases  by  tho  "  logic  of  events"  in  their  non-fulfil- 
ment. The  consequence  of  all  this  was  that  tho 
Low  Church  clergy  were  utterly  powerle.'w  against 
the  irreligious  intellect  which  they  had  permitted 
to  develojie  itself  unchecked  ;  their  pulpit  teaching 
never  touched  the  educated  mind  of  the  age,  and 
their  own  mental  power  was  so  dwarfed  that  they 
were  wholly  unable  to  influence  for  good  the  won- 
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dorfiilly  rapid  growth  of  literature  during  the  Ia«t 
goucmtion. 

Tho  Evaupilicil  movemout  may  tlias  Iw  chn- 
racU-rizeii  generally  ah  a  tnovement  nf  transition, 
80  fitr  a»  [lutional  relij^Qua  life  ia  cunc&ritcd.  It 
was  a  movemcut  of  uuinl^llectual  dubjt-ctive  reli- 
{{iun,  Icarling  onwiinU  to  a  nia\'em(>Tit  of  ititel- 
Ie>ctiial  objective  religion.  It  taught  habita  of 
]ir»yi.'r  aii  a  stage  on  tlio  road  townnU  habita  of 
BdoraUnii,  80  that  tho  idea  of  yetting  gooil  for 
otiMclves  by  prayer  was  siipplomyntod  (under  the 
iufluciico  of  n  lat^iT  srhool)  by  tho  idua  of  wor- 
Bhippitig  God  for  His  own  glory.  It  revived  the 
apirit  of  fliith,  tlmt  oUiers  inight  afU'rwanls  BL«t 
byforp  licIiiiVfrs  definite  objecla  in  wliich  to  be- 
lievf*.  Sucli  a  nurk  should  never bu  viJu<;il  lightly, 
for  when  men  luul  bewi  brnught  to  a  £en!U3  of  sin, 
to  ii'pf^iitancH,  and  to  Um  tuvu  of  God,  there  was 
hilt  a  liltlu  way  furtlier  for  tho  relJgiouB  lifu  of 
\\v?  luilion  lo  travel  before  it  would  roach  that 
higher  ground  to  which,  Ju  tiie  next  goneiation, 
it  uttmiie'l.     [Ilmii  CnuHcnMEK.] 

LUCI A^i  ISTS.  A  fieclion  of  the  Marcionitcs, 
fDllowcre  of  Lucian,  as  he  is  called  by  Hippolytiis 
wild  K[>iphaniu8,  or  Lucan.as  ho  ia  called  by  'I'er- 
tidliau  and  OHj^'pn.  Thin  hctfitic  was  originally 
H  disciple  of  Warcion  [UippoL  Refut.  Htsr.  vii. 
25],  and  ftcems  to  have  forined  a  sect  of  hia  own 
(as  \i\»  ciinip:iiiion  Apelhm  did)  about  \.\\  140. 
Boausobte,  Liixliiur,  and  somo  others  of  the  Eaoie 
school,  coDsitlor  that  they  are  idenliml  willi  tliu 
SKi-KirciANB,  who  ere  nientioned  by  Aiigiwtino 
and  PhilasU-r,  but  tlic  priiiiMpal  grcmnJ  for  thin 
opinion  is  that  the  name  of  SeK-ncus  is  given  as 
Loiiciuft  in  some  muntiBcripts  of  St.  Jerome'B 
works.     [Urdner's  //.>/.  Herd.  283.] 

The  imi'ticular  tenet  by  which  the  LucianiKta 
wore  disiingiiished  froiir  tlie  Marcioiiitcg  in  geuc- 
nl  WHM  Lhikt,  in  the  resnrrection  frttm  the  dead, 
neither  the  actual  body  nor  the  actual  soul  of  the 
ikswaaed  jierson  would  arise,  but  that  a  '*  tertiiiin 
quid,"  gomething  treate<l  for  tho  jiurpose,  woulil 
n'prcsfUt  his  jiersonalitj.  "  We  itmy  ignorv," 
Bays  Tertiillian,  '•  a  cfrtnin  Lucar,  who  does  not 
siKire  PTcn  this  part  of  our  nature,  the  soul,  which 
ho  follows  Aristotle  in  reducing  to  dissolution, 
and  iiiibtititutca  some  other  thing  in  lieu  of  it. 
Some  thinl  nature  it  is  which,  accnrvliug  to  him, 
io  to  rise  again,  neither  Suid  nor  flesh  ;  in  other 
wonb,  not  a  man.  bnt  a  bear  perhaps — for  in- 
stance, l.ucan  himself"  [Tertull.  th  Hewn:  cunt. 
ii.].  Tliifl  may  have  been  intemled  by  Tertnllian 
1«  in'Iicate  that  Lucan  believed  in  the  tninsmi- 
jrratii.n  of  human  souls  into  animals  of  a  lower 
nature  than  man  [Mill's  N.  T.  PrvJegom.  334,  p. 
37].  But  this  opinion  was  attributed  lo  Slareion 
by  Epipbanins,  and  Ihe  words  of  Torudllan  seem 
to  be  ratlier  a  contemptuous  rpjection  of  Lucan's 
opinion,  whatever  it  was,  tlion  a  alalement  that 
Knell  was  tho  tenninus  of  that  opinion.  Ke^nder 
consiilera  that  Lnrjin  "  thought  himself  cDm|>cllod 
to  believe  that  everj'lhing  '  f»sychicjd'  was  perish- 
able ;  bnt  that  tlio  ffioyiaTixoi-  only,  which  par- 
lieiimt^il  of  the  Pivine  life,  was  immortal" 
[Jieander,  (Jti.  Hi*t.  ii.  151,  Bohn's  transl.) 

lliere  is  no  evidence  that  tho  Lucianisla  ever 
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ooonpied  any  imporunt  position  iis  a  eeci,  Epi- 
pbaninB  knowing  scarcely  anytliing  about  them 
in  his  time  [Epiph,  Hmxa.  xJiii.l.  Lucan  him- 
self, liowever,  exercised  no  small  inlluenw'for 
evil,  being  condennied  as  the  author  of  many 
furgcd  imitations  of  Scripture  as  early  as  the  enil 
of  the  fifth  cenlurj',  by  Guiaaius  [Gelas.  Dceret. 
lAhb.  Cf»u-il,  iv.  12C+].  Many  of  the  apocry- 
phal writings  now  extant  under  the  r.iuncs  of  tbo 
Apostles  arc  also  traced  up  to  him  by  Orahe 

SSpicileg.  S.  S.  P'lh:  ut  tt  Hard.  vol.  i.].  Mill 
Proh'jum.  ad  N.  T.],  and  Ueausobro  [Uiat. 
\tanifh.  vol.  i.J. 

LUCIANISTS.  A  name  somutimos  given  to 
the  early  Aiiuns  from  Luciiin,  who  was  one  of 
the  mfisi  famous  heads  of  the  school  of  Antioch, 
and  among  whose  pupils  h.'ul  be«R  tho  Arion 
bishops  Euaebius  of  Nicomedia,  Maria  nf  rthal- 
cedon,  Theognis  of  Js^icffo,  Leontius  of  Antioch, 
Antonius  of  Tarsus,  and  others  [Plnlostorg. 
Hist.  Keel.  ii.  14].  Lueiim  was  himeelf  a  pupil 
of  the  heretical  Paul  of  .Samavttn,  and  Alexander, 
llishop  of  Alexaudria,  accuses  him  of  having 
adopted  his  opinions  [TUeodur.  HUl.  Ecel.  i.  4j. 
During  the  persecution  of  Atlian.isius  the  Euse- 
bian  parly  brought  forward  a  Senii-Arian  creed, 
which  they  alleged  U)  be  in  the  handwriting  of 
Lucian  [Sozoni.  Ili»t  Errl.  iii.  5] ;  hut  Sozomcn 
eeeraa  to  duubt  whether  this  was  a  tnie  assertion, 
and  adds  that  Lucian  was  u  most  estimable  man, 
and  learned  in  the  Holy  .SfiripturpR.  Epiphanius 
sppats  of  him  as  infected  with  Ariiin  crrora 
[Epiph.  HtPrpK.  xliii.].  If  Lueian  was  in  any 
sense  tho  father  of  the  errors  t.iagltt  by  liift  pupils 
he  must  have  renounced  them  himself  in  his 
]at*r  life,  for  he  is  spoken  of  in  the  highest  terms 
by  St.  Athanoaius,  SL  Jerome  [Cittal.  cip.  Ixxvii.], 
aud  St.  Chrysostom  [Oi'p.  i.  Horn,  xlvi] ;  and  the 
touching  aocomit  of  hia  inBrtyrdoni  at  XicomediA 

[K.x>.  311],  during  tho  Diocleliau  per!<ecutiou 
Euseb.  Hinf.  Erci.  viii.  13,  ix.  6;  I'hilostorg. 
Wtt.  Eccl.  ii.  13],  offers  no  indication  that  he 
was  then  an  Arian.  Epiphuiiiii«  [/.  c]  wiys  that 
the  .\riaii8  in  liis  time  hnd  iiid>-r'i|  eininieii  Lucian 
as  one  of  their  martyrs,  but  he  has  had  a  plaoe 
in  Catholic  martyrologies  fn:'m  the  carlu-at  limes 
to  which  [hey  can  bo  traced. 

LUClFEliL\JV"S.  A  schismatical  party,  fol- 
lowers  of  Lucifer,  Itifibnp  of  Candis  {Cagliari)  in 
Sardinia,  who  in  the  year  3G2  separated  from  the 
CUcrch,  on  the  ground  timt  Arian  bishops  and 
clergy,  on  their  retnm  to  tho  Church,  ought 
to  be  admitted  only  to  lay  communion,  and  that 
the  Church  which  receives  tliem  into  the  clerisy 
is  contaminated,  and  her  communion  to  he 
avoided. 

Lucifer,  tlie  fellow-labaurer  of  Athanasiua, 
Eusebius  of  VercfcHi,  ami  Uil.iry  of  Poitiers, 
commended  by  Athanasius  and  Jerome  [Apol.  de 
Fuga.  0pp.  L  p.  703,  ed.  1627  ;  tuiv.  Lueif. 
Ojfp,  i.  p.  169,  ed.  16IG],  the  undaunted 
op]ionent  nf  the  Arian*  Emperor  ut  the  Council 
of  Milan  [Hieron.  de  Vir.  iUmlrX  fell  into  this 
schism  thiough  dissatisfaction  at  the  lenity  of 
the  (."ouncil  of  Alexandria,  which  docideil  that 
Allan  bifiliops  and  clei^-,  on  reception  into  the 
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Church  ehoulil  rcUin  their  nutk  anil  uffice 
[AUjkil  Eimt.  iui  AMiiuch.  L  \k  374J.  The 
(livisioiisof  the  Church  of  Antioch  at  the  time  of 
this  council,  und  tho  |)'tti  M-hich  Lucifer  took  arc 
nunnt«il  elscwhero,  (Mri.p.tians,  Antiocqenk.] 
U  is  frtiquL'titly  fai<l  tliiit  Hio  general  <Iis.ippToviu 
uf  timcotiHecnitiouuf  Puulijiuti  forlhcKn^lathiiiiis 
wtLS  thft  Hret  MU-se  of  Liirjifi-r's  er-immliiiL:  bimsrlf 
from  the  couimiiuioii  of  ihu  l.'aUioIic  hi^ho^is. 
Bui  riiuliiius'tillo  was  rocojiiiuxnl  by  the  Council 
of  Aluxaii'liiii,  iiinl  (generally  by  the  W«itern 
Uhtm-h.  Tha  disapproval  of  Kusehiu«  [Sozum. 
llUt.  Eccl.  V.  13],  aud  of  otliera  iu  privftte,  may 
iiav(>l()<I  tiiahrtiachofcoiniiJiinioii  witli  thorn  iinli- 
vidiiolly,  but  could  uot  huvu  uutwvi^'hvd  thu  reci'iv- 
tiou  of  IVulinus  by  ilie  coumjil.  The  vi'heinenro 
of  Lnoift'r'a  opposition  to  the  Arians  drove  him 
into  uu  cxcL-sD  of  rigour  in  diticipliiic,  and  LhI  liiin 
to  advnntia  inaxirnit  whit'li  oxcoinnmnicatcd  Uio 
ivholf)  Church.  He  retired  to  hts  diocvsu,  uud 
for  tho  rcmuindt-r  of  his  lifo  continued  with 
his  followfcrs  in  sepni-iitjon  from  the  Church. 
Tlmodori'l  tttntos  Ihut  ho  nddcd  certain  new 
dograod  til  the  doctrine  of  tho  ('liurch  [//.  A',  iii. 
S].  But  the  testimonies  of  Auibwww,  Jeromn, 
and  Augustine  clwr  him  of  this  charge  [AmK 
Onti.  Je  I'f'i/tt  H'tl'jri ;  JorLuno,  wiv.  Lifif. ; 
August.  Hfpr.  I\xxj.].  His  rulu  wiw  that  Uy- 
men  tominj*  over  from  Iho  Arums  were  to  be 
received  hy  impoiiition  of  Iifinds,  with  invocation 
of  tho  Holy  Spirit,  that  ckrics  could  be  reeeivod 
oidy  to  by  eomumniuii.  and  that  tho  Church  de- 
ciding otht^rwiM)  wujt  turned  into  a  brothel.  Tliis 
laat  was  n  familiur  word  witli  tlie  Luciferittus.  aud 
Lnclfer'a  known  violonne  of  langiiftgfl  makes  it  pro- 
bable enough  1-hat  the  word  was  his.  The  usual 
assumption  nf  mihi^uiatirR  that  the  Cluirch  lias 
■INintatixed  in  reproved  byJerome,"Chniit  did  not 
come  duwti  solely  for  the  Simliniau  sheepskin/' 
"Christ  IB  too  poor  if  he  \\\\»  nnly  a  church  in 
Surdiitia;"  and  1}iq  di».'ipliujiry  n:axiin  is  con- 
troverl«d  tit  h-ii^li  in  the  diuluf;ue  referred  to. 

From  llifse  expn-s&idnH  uf  .lonniiii  Ijinlupr 
infeneil  tbat  the  schism  never  Bprea<l  very  far. 
'ITiis  ia  condlrtiiii^:  Jerome's  wortls  too  lit'.-nilly, 
Tlie  schism  foucul  its  way  into  luly,  Amioch, 
Spwn,  and  E^jypt ;  aud  ji  binlmp  itf  the  bwA,  whs 
created  for  Itume  [Marcell.  et  t-aust.  in  /V/W.  Putr. 
Lugd.  v.]  Hilary  tlie  Deacon,  a  Sardinian,  who 
had  been  a8*>ciiikd  with  Lucifer  iind  Eiwebiija 
at  tho  Counril  of  Milan,  followed  Lucift^r;  imd 
presently  went  beyond  him  by  robaiitijunj!  the 
Arinns,  for  which  Jerome  cidU  him  "Dcucnlion 
orbis"  [mlo.  Lncif.  p.  170], 

About  A.D.  384  tho  Luciferians  ublHliied  a  re- 
ript  from  Th^odosiua,  to  spciiro  them  from  pT- 
Jition,  since  tliey  maile  no  iniiov.itiona  in  the 
fttitjj.  BuL  the  party  enrnti  tn  on  end  rapidly, 
TherxUiret  siienkis  of  it  as  ontinct  in  \\\a  time 
[a.  K  iii.  I^i-        .      .    . 

The  Church  of  C-Jinliari  celebrated  tho  fetist  of 
a  Saint  Lucifer  on  llie  2l»th  of  May.  Two  Andi- 
bisbops  of  Sardinia  wi-ota  for  and  against  the 
Mnetity  of  Lucifer,  llie  Cungrepition  of  tho  In- 
quiaitiun  imposed  oili'iice  on  both  ]^^rtiL■s,  and 
decrcoti  tbat  the  vcncratiou  of  Lucifer  shouhL 
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stani]  as  it  was.  The  IVlKindists  dofund  this 
decree  of  tho  Congregation,  Buillet,  in  hia  Life  of 
Lucifer  (and  NaUdis  Ah-xauder),  contending  that 
the  Lucifer  in  question  is  not  rhe  .luthor  of  the 
schism,  but  anulhor  Lucifer  who  stiifered  martyr- 
dom  in  the  pereMution  of  tho  Vandals.  [Calmot, 
S>ie,  ami  Fn>f.  Higlon/,  Ixv.  110.  Liguori,  Hixt. 
//o-AA  I.  iv.  3,  50.    Kat.Alex.vii.  117,  od.  1787.] 

LUCIFKRIAXS.  A  local  nnmfl  of  the  !tBO- 
luitps,  by  which  they  were  known  in  Anger- 
niiiude  alwrnt  a.d.  133G.  [Chronic.  M^vjil.  ujk 
-Meibom.  ii,  34ii.     Moah.  tie  lir<ffi'trrt.  Xik] 

LUCOl^ETKIAXa  A  u'lmu  given  to  the 
ME.^SALiAXsfixtm  an  alleged  fouruler  niiuif^l  IVt^r. 
Euthymiiis  y^i^'ubenns  raye  Ihut  ho  set  himself  up 
lis  tho  Messiah,  and  promised  to  appear  Bj^in 
after  hia  death;  thai  three  days  after  his  death 
his  disciples  wore  wat^djing  for  his  resurrect  Ion 
when  tho  ilovil  appcirr^I  U>  them  in  tho  form  of 
A  wolf,  ami  that  hence  they  named  their  founder 
in  derision  Aiwoir<T/ios,  or  Wulf-J'etor.  The  prin- 
cii»aJ  disrlple  and  sucecwsor  of  I'etec  ia  saul  to 
have  been  Tychicus,  wlmm  Euthymlus  alleges  to 
have  applied  to  bis  master  all  the  texts  in  JIolj 
Scriptui-o  which  spealt  of  tho  First  and  Third. 
Persons  of  the  Hnly  Trinity.  "WHiat  i;*  the  true 
foundation  of  this  legend  it  is  iuipossiblo  to  say. 
[ICnthymins,  Tnumii!i,  ik  Sfc.iu  MeMfili'iu.'] 

LXJLLAKDS.  The  name  of  some  fraternities 
iu  Germany  and  tho  Netherlands,  which  were 
formed  in  the  twelfth  century-  fur  carrying  to 
thy  gmvu  the  biMlii,>e  of  those  who  had  died  of 
the  pLigiie  when  no  ottier  persons  were  willing 
to  perform  this  otfieo  of  ciiarity,  and  who  wora 
jiopnUrly  so  cilled  from  tho  soft  fvineml  liymns 
which  they  sung  ["  lullen,"  *  lollen,"  "  lallen," 
Oid  Oertnan]  as  their  mournful  jiroceseions  went 
on  their  way.  Thesn  fraternities  were  known 
among  themselves  by  tho  names  v(  '*  Cellito 
Ilrothers  and  Sisters  "  or  '*  Brothers  and  Sisters 
of  St.  Alexius;"  tha  one  from  their  houses  claim- 
ing to  be  monnstic  cells,  the  other  from  their 
patron  saint.  Tlioy  were  also  kufi^-n  .as  "die 
NoUbriidfir,"  from  tha  obsolete  word  *'  NoUuu." 

Tho  LuUards  appear  to  have  been  viewed  with 
distnwt  at  a  very  early  date  hy  the  ecirlesiii»lical 
nuthorities.  Iu  the  year  13(19  they  arc  spnken 
of  ill  the  ni'ighlwuirhood  of  I.i^ge  as  "quidam 
hypocritie  gjTovagi,  qui  '  TjoUaidi,'  sivo  Deum 
laudantes,  \ociihAi\Uir"  [Gost.  J'lHitt'f.  Leifi.  Si-rtft. 
ii.  3:)!)].  In  lait.i  the  Pope  Bonifiicc  IX.  ret-alli 
any  pnvilegt-j  whicli  had  been  granted  by  him- 
self or  h'u  priMlece^iors  to  peiatma  of  either  sex 
'*  vulgo  lieghanli,  sou  '  Lullsnli '  et  *  Euesirioaea,' 
a  seipsis  '  Fratricolli'  seu  'Pauperes  puerili' 
nominati,"  on  the  ground  that  heresiea  wore  lurk- 
ing among  them,  A  few  years  afterwsnU  [.\.v. 
1408]  Arundel,  Ajvhbishop  of  Canterbury,  eom- 
plaina  that  his  province  is  infected  with  "  new 
ui\profitable  doctrines,  and  bleuiished  with  the 
new  danuiahle  bnuid  of  Lnllardy "  [Johnson's 
C-iHom,  ii.  470.] 

In  the  year  1472  the  rollites  were  admitted 
uniuiig  the  exempt  religious  onlere  hy  Sixlus  IV., 
and  h-id  further  privileges  conferred  upon  thc^m 
iu  1506  by  Julius  HI.     It  is  probable  therelore 
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tliiit  till;  uiuiio  of  LuIIiml  had  come  to  aignify 
two  differpTit  cUmm  of  persona,  tlie  original  fra- 
ternilies  for  (he  burial  of  the  dead,  aiid  thnm) 
vho  were  associated  Trith  the  genftral  Ktream  of 
heresy  which  began  to  flow  so  strongly  in  tlio 
Beghards  and  tlio  Wickliffitos  in  the  fourtoenth 
and  fiftpcnlh  centuries  [Mosh.  Keel,  ffifi.  ji.  285, 
Slnbba*  &\X 

LUTIIEKANS.  In  the  beginning  of  the 
Bixteenih  century  the  urgent  need  of  a  Ec- 
fi»nnutii>n  in  the  Churcli  became  univcrenlly 
acknowledged.  Comiption  tainted  every  order. 
P>iehop3  and  abbots  had  become  inoro  Hkc  secular 
jtrinces  Umn  spiritual  fathers,  or  bad  degenerated 
into  unBcnipnIoii»  f^tntesnien,  tlieir  example  im- 
turally  affeetiiig  the  lower  orders  of  the  clergy 
and  the  Inity  also.  Ibe  Papacy  had  been  polluted 
by  the  imuiortiltties  of  Alexander  VI.,  and  was 
li«t  raised  very  liigli]y  again  aa  a  rclifjious  in- 
elitiitinn  by  Jiihns  II.,  a  man  in  whom  Ihure  waa 
iui>te  of  the  sohiier  than  tho  prieet,  or  by  T.en  X., 
whose  elegant  ioftes  and  refined  scholarship  were 
chequered  by  a  scarcely  diaguiacd  infldelity.  In 
fact  tho  revival  of  lc4iming  had  become,  in  Italy 
at  least,  a  ruvlvul  of  healhenisiu,  and  the  state  of 
monUs,  aa  revealed  in  Boccaccio's  Decameron, 
waft  fn'yhtfnl  in  the  oxtienie,  while  tlie  wealth  of 
nations  was  dmiiicd  iiito  Italy  upon  religious 
pretext*,  to  bupiKJil  the  hixiiriousuess  of  the 
Itomnn  Court.  It  was  under  these  circuniBtanccR 
Oiat  LutheninisDi  sprang  into  being,  and  as  all 
reform  within  the  Church  was  at  first  refused, 
the  Catholic  ChuR-h  lost  a  considerable  part  of 
the  Teutonic  and  all  the  Scandinavian  race. 

Martin  Luther,  the  win  of  John  Luther,  a  re- 
finer of  metttls,  was  bam  at  £isleben  in  Saxony, 
on  the  Eve  of  St.  Martin's  l>;iy  U83.  Hie 
childliood  was  passed  at  Mansfield^  were  his  father 
h.id  settled  as  chief  magistrate.  The  Viiiversitie,'*, 
lirat  of  Eisenach  and  then  of  Mugdehupp',  laid  in 
him  the  foundations  of  that  learning  of  which  he 
■fterwards  made  such  ofTrtrttial  nse.  In  1501  ho 
migrated  to  the  University  of  Erfurt,  where  he 
took  his  di-gitie.  He  had  originally  intended  to 
devoto  himseU'  to  the  stndy  of  civil  law,  but  the 
sudden  death  of  a  friend,  struck  by  lightning, 
Etrengtliened  in  him  titoec  religious  impref^ionit 
by  which  he  hail  always  been  to  a  great  extent 
influenceil-  Accordingly,  he  entered  in  1505  the 
monastery  of  Augustine  Eremites  at  Erfurt,  bui>- 
pcsing  that  the  life  and  discipliue  of  a  monk  wus 
the  best  aid  to  the  practice  of  religion  and  study 
oftheology.  His  religions  history  at  tliis  p^ricHl 
is  interesting.  Ila  used  often  to  meditate  npon 
the  anger  of  God  and  His  many  judgments  of  sin. 
until  at  length  he  beeame  possessed  by  an  ex- 
treme dread  of  eternal  judgment  His  fears 
urged  him  on  to  s  moro  diligent  study  of  the 
Scriptures,  with  which  it  is  said  that  he  Hrst  be- 
came acquainted  in  his  monastery,  and  At  the  same 
lime  the  sermons  of  an  aged  monk  at  Erfurt  on 
the  remission  of  sins  taught  him  to  discriminate 
Iwtween  a  general  belief  in  the  article,  such  an 
devils  might  have,  and  Uie  pnrlicular  adnplalion 
of  il  to  his  own  needs.  This  leil  him  to  n  more 
tttcntivo  study  of  Ht  VauVb  Epistles,  and  from 
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them  he  at  lungth  evolved  his  doctrine  of 
jnstification  by  faith  only.  His  principle  was, 
believe,  or  rather  feel,  that  j'our  sins  are  for- 
given, and  they  arc  forgiven.  This  /uith  would 
cover  anything.  Ho  is  reported  to  have  said, 
"  Pecca  fortite-r,  crede  fortius."  Meanwhile  ho 
studied  carefully  Uie  works  of  St.  Augustiiie,  nor 
did  ho  neglect  tho  authors  who  h.id  the  best  re- 
pute in  his  day,  the  Schoolmau  Ockham.  as 
might  havo  been  cxiwcteJ,  being  his  favourito 
among  them. 

In  1508  he  was  summoned  to  the  newly- 
founded  University  of  Wittenberg,  at  the  in- 
stance of  John  Stnupilz,  Provincial  of  tho 
Augualiniana,aiidProfeijsorat  WillonbL-rg.  There 
bis  fame  for  philusophiivxl  and  theological  know- 
ledge increased  In  ITiO?  be  had  been  ordained 
priest  aud  celebrated  his  first  mass.  Throe  yeaw 
later  he  was  sent  on  business  connected  with  hia 
order  to  Rume,  where  the  profligacy,  tlie  in- 
fidelity, and  the  ineligion  that  prevailed,  did  not 
help  to  conBnn  his  attachmont  to  tho  existing 
order  of  things.  In  1513  he  took  his  Doctor's 
dagrop,  and  began  to  give  public  instniction  in 
Theology,  In  bis  lectures  ho  hosed  bis  teaching 
upon  tho  Scriptures  and  the  writings  of  St.  Au- 
gustine, rather  than  npon  the  Schoolmen,  against 
whom  he  wrote  several  thesLS. 

At  this  time  Leo  X.,  who  wanted  money  partly 
to  meet  his  extravagftnr.es  and  partly  to  complete 
St.  Peter's,  sought  to  supply  the  waul  by  issuing 
an  extraonlinary  number  of  indulgences.  These 
hod  originally  been  reniiBsiona  or  relaxations  of 
iMinonical  penance,  but  were  now  regarded  oB  full 
pardons  for  every  kind  of  sin,  past,  present,  or  to 
come,  so  that  the  fortunate  possessor  would  be 
secure  of  an  immediate  entrance  into  Pamdiso 
after  death.  The  sale  of  these  indulgences  was 
conducted  with  scarcely  less  doeorum  than  that 
of  quack  medicines  at  a  fair;  one  of  their  most 
scandalous  vendors  being  Tetzel,  &  Dominican 
friar,  the  etibcommisaary  of  tho  Elector  Arch- 
bishop of  Mayence,  who  carried  on  tho  bnainess 
us  a  mere  matter  of  ordinary  trade,  wherein  the 
object  was  to  gain  tho  largest  possible  return. 
It  was  even  said  thai  indulgences  were  staked  at 
the  gaming-table.  The  discontent  which  this 
conduct  caused  impelled  John  of  Staupitz  to  put 
forward  Luther  to  oppose  hira,  a  task  which 
Luther  wan  ready  enough  to  undertake ;  for  some 
of  those  who  had  cuufessed  to  him  hud  held 
forth  the  iDdolgenoes  as  a  plea  against  the  pen- 
ance which  he  had  imposed  :  whereupon  he  had 
refused  them  aht>olulioii,  and  so  drew  ttpon  him- 
self tlio  angry  threat*  of  Tetz*^-!. 

Luther,  having  appealed  in  vain  tu  the  Elector 
Archbishop  to  stop  the  sale,  first  preached  a  ser- 
mon against  the  abuse,  and  then  in  the  autumn 
of  1517  set  Dp  on  the  do«.T  of  tho  Cuatle  Church 
in  Wittenberg  nincly-fivtj  theses  against  indul- 
gencee,  copies  of  which  he  also  sent  to  the  neigb- 
buuring  bishops  [Ldscher,  Acts  of  the  S^orma- 
tion,  i.  4387].  lie  maintained  therein  that  the 
whole  life  of  a  Christian  ought  to  be  one  con- 
tinued act  of  penance ;  that  tho  papal  indul- 
gences could  not  go  beyond  the  remission  of  can- 
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onicol  penance,  wliich  could  be  imposetl  dd  the 
Jiving  only  ;  tliotiefurp,  tln*y  did  not  affect  the 
dead  :  tluit  tliose  who  tnistpd  in  them  for  snlvii- 
tioii  would  Arith  their  dehidcra  perish  everlnat- 
ingly ;  that  they  nro  in  fact  quite  dislinct  from 
llie  pardon  of  God  ;  that  contrition  ulonft  in  neces- 
sary ;  that  the  truly  puniU-'nl  have  full  remission 
from  all  paina  or  guilt,  even  though  they  be  with- 
out a  written  indulgence.  He  (Ud  not  however 
niidervaluo  papal  obsolutiou  as  a  declaration  of 
remission,  hut  ho  considerftd  it  most  hurtful  if 
men  got  to  trust  in  it,  or  Iti^t  through  it  the  fear 
of  tied :  if  tlw  I'npo  possi--6<4ed  the  power  he 
ought  to  «>xen;ii?s  it  freely  for  the  love  of  God, 
and  not  for  the  sake  of  money  or  to  build  a 
church.  He  also  preftched  a  eernion  on  indul- 
geaco  and  grace,  in  wliich  he  attacked  the  dou- 
trine  that  satisfaction  neccsearily  finds  place  in 
true  repentance.  These  proceedings  drew  out 
from  Tetzel  a  reply  in  the  shape  of  counter  theses, 
in  which  he  was  seconded  by  other  man  of  learn- 
ing, chiefly  Doiuiiiicaiui,  to  whom  Luther  replied 
with  great  acrimony  and  zeaL 

The  Pope,  though  at  first  he  did  not  tronhla 
Uinwelf  about  the  m;itler,  wua  at  len^^th  per- 
suaded to  interffro.  Instead,  however,  of  retjuir- 
ing  Luther's  prficence  at  Home,  which  had  been 
his  first  intention,  he  dopuU'd  liis  Cardinal  Le- 
gate Cajetan,  at  Augsburg,  to  amin^e  tho  dis- 
puto.  His  haughty  demand  of  nnronditional 
»ubQiission  provoked  Luther  to  appeal  from  a 
Pope  who  ha<I  been  ill  infonned  to  one  wLf 
should  he  better  informed,  and  at  length  from 
the  Popo  to  atn-nertil  Council.  About  this  ttnn- 
the  Empernr  Maximilian  dierl,  and  during  tho 
interval  before  the  election  of  a  successor  the 
government  was  conduclod  by  tlie  Vicar  of  tlif 
Kmpire,  Frederick,  Eitcrtor  of  Saxony,  Luther's 
immediate  sorereign  and  protector.  Meanwhile 
thepajial  procfifidingswere  eusponded,  and  Luther 
had  time  to  draw  around  him  friends  ami  followers, 
among  whom  Ihp  most  celebrated  was  Schwartz- 
erd,  or  Melanchihon,  a  professor  of  Wittenberg. 
Leo  wished  to  win  over  Frodprick  with  a  view 
to  tho  imperial  (^lection,  and  acr-oivlingly  sent  hi^ 
ehamherluin,  Charles  of  MiltitjK,  to  settle  aflfairs. 
By  his  conciliating  manner  he  persuaded  Luther 
to  promise  to  keep  eilent,  if  his  enemies  did  tho 
same,  and  to  profess  |>ub]icly  ol>odionco  to  Rome. 
This  leather  was  tho  mure  easily  persuaded  to  do 
as  Ttlillitz  bad  stopped  the  proceedings  of  Tutxel. 

Hut  a  disputation  at  Leipsic  upon  free-wil] 
between  >xk  and  Bodenstoin  of  Carlstadt,  a  fol- 
lower of  Luiher's,  opened  tho  controversy  afresh, 
as  the  primacy  of  the  Popo  was  dragged  into  the 
question,  and  Kck  stigmatized  his  opponents  aa 
iliisstteB  and  Lutheran  heretics.  It  was  at  tliia 
time  that  Luther  begun  Rciinusly  to  inquire  into 
the  grounds  of  th>Q  pap-il  claims,  and  to  express 
those  doubts  which  afterwards  led  to  an  open 
rapturp.  After  thf*  actual  conference  the  dispute 
was  continued  in  writing,  so  that  men's  attention 
was  once  more  diiiwii  to  bini  and  liis  opinions. 
Tlie  Bohemian  Cai.ixtines  wrote  to  him  con- 
gratulating and  encouraging  him,  and  he  was 
thus  the  more  confvmed  in  his  design  to  anpenr 
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as  a  Church  reformer.  Frederick  of  Saxony 
proved  his  firm  friend  ;  Erasmus  pleaded  for  him 
with  tho  Klcctor  Archbiehop  of  Muyence,  and 
supportera  b^an  to  shew  tliemselres  in  varioiis 
parte  of  Germany,  wbereapon  he  issued  an  appeal 
to  tlie  Christian  nobles. 

A  btdl  of  oxcommunication  was  issued  ogaonat 
Luther  on  July  15th,  1530.  Forty-ono  proposi- 
tions taken  from  hia  works  were  pronounced 
licretical ;  his  writings  worn  proscribed  ;  he  wa»] 
declared  excommunicate  if  he  sliould  not  rutraot 
within  sixty  days,  and  all  the  princes  were  called 
upon  to  seize  his  person.  The  bull  was  received 
in  Germany  with  open  marks  of  diaap probation, 
and  met  by  Luther's  M'ork  De  Captivitate  Balj/- 
fonifa  Ecclesite,  in  which  he  entirvly  threw  over 
indulgences  (hitherto  allowed  by  him  in  a  modi- 
bed  form),  and  declared  tho  papacy  to  bo  the 
Kingdom  of  Babylon,  and  the  power  of  Nimrod 
the  mighty  hunl«r.  He  requested  his  friends  to 
burn  his  farly  books  on  eai;h  of  these  subjects;, 
ho  maintaine<J  that  there  were  three  Sacraments, 
liaptism,  i'enance,  and  tho  Eucharist,  in  the  la.'i 
be  claimed  the  cup  for  the  laity,  denied  transult- 
filoiitiation  aa  a  Thomist  and  papal  doctrine; 
Ite  declared  that  the  elements  continued  true 
broad  and  true  wine,  but  that  there  was  in  thorn 
u  i-eal  Presence  of  ChriBt's  true  Body  and  true 
Blood  ;  he  denied  tho  doctrine  of  sacritlco  in  tho 
mass,  and  the  sacrament  of  esitrcime  unction. 
As  his  friends  encouraged  him  to  go  on  in  his 
resistance-,  and  demanded  an  impartial  investiga- 
tion into  the  point  at  issue,  Luther  was  embol- 
dened to  send  a  fierce  letter  to  the  Pope,  togpther 
with  his  work  on  Christian  Liberty,  in  which  b« 
Qiaiutained  his  doctrine  on  jiistilication  in  its 
most  offensive  form,  and  inveighed  furiously 
against  tho  vices  of  the  papa!  court.  At  length, 
after  having  appeale<l  to  a  General  Council,  on 
December  lUth,  IfiSO,  he  appeared  in  public  at  the 
easlem  gate  of  Wittenberg,  formally  abjured  tba 
papal  authority,  and  flung  into  a  large  lire  which 
had  been  prepared  the  Boll,  the  Decretals,  the 
Extravagant*,  and  the  Clementines,  adding  the 
words,  "  Itecause  thou  host  troubled  the  sano* 
tuary  of  the  Lord,  therefore  may  the  eternal  fire^ 
toniicnt  theo."  In  consefjuenee  tho  Pope  issu«d 
another  bull  of  excommunication  and  int-crdict 
upon  any  place  where  ho  or  his  followers  might 
reside,  calling  in  also  the  aid  of  the  secular  ana, 
which  tho  newly  elected  Emperor  Charles  V. 
was  glad  to  affonl. 

A  diet  had  been  assembled  at  Worms  early  in 
1521,  to  which  Aleander,  tho  papal  legate,  ap- 
pealed, but  tbo  aasembled  princes  wei-a  unwilling 
lo  coudomn  Luther  at  tho  moro  instonco  of  pope 
or  emperor ;  they  had  also  a  quarrel  of  tbcir  own 
with  tho  Pope,  and  drew  np  a  list  of  a  hundred 
and  one  grievances. 

As  they  required  that  the  reformer  shonld  be 
summoned  to  answer  for  himself,  a  safe  con- 
duct was  granted  to  him,  and  he  appeared  before 
tlie  fliet.  There  he  avowed  bis  works  and  refused 
to  recant,  but  bis  safe  conduct  was  respected,  and 
no  violence  was  done  to  his  perwin,  notwith- 
stjuiding  the  BUggeetiona  of  tho  papal   legataB. 
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After  bis  (Uparture  the  bun  of  tho  empire  was 
|ni)jlt»lu*i]  ag^tinnt  liiin  nnil  liia  ailhcreuta.  The 
safe-ciJiuluct  kilvo  liim  iirulfctiuii  fur  twetity-oiio 
rloys  "Illy,  iift'T  which  he  would  be  exfni.'ied  to 
the  Attacks  ol*  Iiik  watcliful  cDoniies  ;  the  Kluctor 
of  Saxony,  theivfun-,  who  had  no  tluisire  lo  nppuse 
difL-ctly  tho  impc.riftl  powtjr.  devJiu-d  n  Atrati^em 
to  seciiTi'  hia  safety.  A  budy  uf  tiiatiked  hureunicn, 
disijuisi-il  iLB  brigaiiiU,  seized  hint  and  carried  him 
otrui  thti  Castlfl  of  Wftrlbiirg,  whoro  he  rimmincd 
fitr  three  quarters  of  a  ytitr  in  linntJiimblo  isip- 
tivily,  conceali'd  aliUe  Iffim  friends  and  foea,  bt^iiij:; 
unknown  even  lo  his  gnarls.  I  hiring  this  iutervj J 
hu  gnvu  hiinsolf  u]i  to  study,  aud  ^x>minc-iiccd  the 
traimlation  of  tlio  Scripiiirca  into  German.  This 
woB  not  however  tliu  liivt  tntnslntiun  uf  the  kind, 
for  there  were  nu  fewer  thnn  fourteen  printed 
oditions  of  the  llibia  in  lli^h  and  low  tiomian 
Iietwwn  1462  and  1518  [VValcli,  BiUudh.  iv. 
"fi].  Ho  also  iBSued  various  tracts  n^-ainiit  con- 
fession, niAKsev,  rowK,  :md  fnfon:ed  clerical  celi- 
bacy, and  Bent  a  very  conibativo  reply  to  litnry 
YIII.'b  treatise  un  tho  seven  sacraments. 

Thu  htm  uf  the  Etiipiie  fill  with  tionii»anitivo 
liannh-ssnv-w  upi..n  bid  lollowf-ra.  The  l-^niperor 
was  too  much  engngt>d  with  tlio  French  War  to 
put  it  into  execution  ;  many  of  the  princes  opflidy 
iitvoured  thn  Liithcniiiit,  and  others  were  indif- 
ferent or  did  not  rare  to  make  tJieraselves  un- 
jwpular  wilh  their  subjecta.  It  ha'l  practical 
forw  "-rdy  in  the  personal  domaiue  of  the  Unijwror 
find  liiK  brother,  in  lidvaria  and  the  Dnchy  of 
Saxony,  and  wlu-rti  buiuc  nf  llm  prince  bishnps 
ibi'uyht  tit  to  enfnrcw  it.  M(sanwhile  theChiiruli 
system  waa  overthrown  at  Wittenberg,  and  a  new 
Btnte  of  thin-^s  bronght  in  under  the  uus]mTS  of 
Curlstadl.  The  monks  were  encouraged  to  dt-sert 
their  uiim««tcri"--8,  sevoral  prieslH  eimlmclvd  nior- 
riiige,  private  uiiinKe^  wore  abnli.^hed,  iniai;es  were 
reniDVi'd  from  the  ehuwhea,  anricidar  confession 
tod  the  iuvrciitionot'UiepninlKwerediBcouliuued, 
and  llie  cup  Wiis  restmcd  to  the  hiity.  Tlnise 
clcr^'y  who  still  iK-rsisted  in  celebmliiifj  mas-s  and 
elinntln^  th«  hours  were.  exp'Swl  to  mob  violence. 
ThoBd  chan>;rji  ahiniie<l  I.nlhera*  being  too  hasty, 
itud  acwrdirijily  lie  wrote  Ui  the  Klector  to  ilcprw- 
catp  tlu-m.  Tlioro  wag  the  more  urgent  t'.nuft.-  to 
di>  wi,  r«-r  faimticB  like  the  ANA£iArTi^T»  bt-^an  lo 
appear,  teaching  the  doctrine  of  n  vi^ibk^  kin-;doiu 
of  Clintit  upon  eiirtl),  eotin  to  be  manifeiited,  in 
which  rifjhlH  nf  jti-operly  should  be  unknown,  and 
denying  Infimt  Baptism.  I.nlher,  Uien-fore,  l«ft 
Ilia  retreat  without  consulting  tliu  Klector  (to 
whom  ho  afterward*  wmte  an  apology),  and 
hastened  kick  to  Wittenberg,  where  tlio  control 
of  ccfle&iaslieal  affairs  was  plai^i  in  Ids  hauda. 
Of  the  changeB  nmiic  by  Cnilstadt,  he  conlimied 
some  ami  nioilerated  others.  Private  niiif^cA  were 
aboli;*lie<l,  the  um>  of  inu4,'es  and  the  practice  of 
Confession  were  resioi-ed,  and  tho  i-ecepiion  of  tho 
t'otuniunion,  under  nno  or  both  kindv,  waa  left  to 
Ihn  di^en  tjun  of  llio  people  themBclves.  He  now 
U.t>.  I')^2]  piibliahed  his  translation  of  the  New 
Tcslaiiieut^ 

Illiioh  opposition  wan  c1i>?r.k<il  by  the  fact  thiit 
llie    WW    ]'opi',   llndriui  YI.,  wu   &n  honca^ 


sincere,  and  ixiligiiiuii  man,  who  had  a  real  deaire 
to  remedy  the  cviU  that  he  saw  uxlstilig  rouud 
him,  and  openly  admitted  that  the  whole  Church 
required  a  thorough  rcdbrin.  That  ho  was  sincere 
iii  uuiiiiesltouable,  lliuugli  he  nmy  have  also  hoped 
to  lessen  the  influence  of  Luther,  by  taking  the 
work  into  bis  own  hands.  As  it  was,  he  only 
domped  the  ardour  of  hia  own  BUpportens,  and 
drew  out  from  the  I'iot  of  Nuremberg  a  moro 
urgent  demand  for  the  reilress  of  grievances,  and 
a  petition  fur  a  general  coinicil.  But  Uadrian's 
effort^}  were  cut  short  by  his  death,  and  tho  accea- 
hioti  of  the  most  ciHiser^alivo  of  Pope^s  Clement 
VII.,  ill  1.153.  Luther  won  over  many  of  the 
I'rincea  by  his  proposal  to  secularize  the  monastic 
and  episcopal  pmperty  ;  and  about  this  time  the 
Kings  of  Swe«Ien  and  Denmark  leagued  together 
to  eetablitth  Lutlieranisni  in  thetr  own  dominions. 
The  whole  of  tho  north  coast  of  Germany  was 
now  on  Ins  side,  as  wc-ro  many  of  the  free  towns, 
and  he  confirmed  his  foUowera  overywhero  in 
their  belief  by  hie  writings.  l!ut  tliey  hud  become 
so  numerous  tliat  a  closer  organi2ation  was  neces- 
sary. Acwirdiugly,  he  prepared  a  ivvised  and 
tmrslated  form  of  the  mass,  and  arranged  for  the 
systemalic  management  of  the  revenues  of  his 
communion,  accoidiug  to  the  primitive  plan,  by 
appointing  definite  i^wrtioiis  for  the  clergy,  for 
the  schools,  for  the  relief  of  tlie  poor,  for  tlie 
repair  of  churches.  At  first  his  changes  were 
designed  for  feaxnny  uidy,  but  they  were  after- 
wards adopted  in  idl  tiie  countrieji  where  his 
doctrines  iirevailed.  The  eucL'essful  spread  of 
those  «i(iclrinee  w-is  very  rapid.  It  was  in  vain. 
that  the  pn]HU  legates  demanded  from  one  diet 
after  another  Iho  execution  of  the  deere*  of 
Worms  against  bim  and  Ids  followers,  and  that 
tho  Kinpei-or  coufiraied  the  rv-qucet  by  bis  rescript 
They  were  met  with  demands  for  the  rwlressof  griev- 
ances anil  the  cunvocalion  of  a  general  couuciL 
1 1  was  indeed  propt>.«.i>d  tliat  a  diet  to  be  eummonod 
at  8|iircs  should  arrange  matters,  but  nuMUwhile 
the  Lutherans  were  left  practically  in  peace. 

In  1.1"21,  Luther  threw  olf  the  monastic  dross 
,which  he  had  up  to  this  time  retained.  The 
same  year  witnessed  his  qtiarrel  with  Emsmus, 
who  had  liitlicrto  Imen  rtbli;  to  occupy  a  uiiildlfl 
position,  ami  though  he  was  strongly  in  favour 
i>r  wforni,  would  not  renounce  comnnmion  wilh 
Rome.  This  was  a  position  that  Luther  couM 
neither  endure  nor  understand,  and  the  ndudrvw 
of  cju-h  weifj  eonelantly  urging  on  their  eldefs  to 
break  with  the  other  as  ii  tJnie-server  or  a  heretic. 
l-uther's  violence,  and  a  request  from  Henry  of 
llngiand,  provoked  Krasmus  to  publish  his  work 
on  yivc  M'ill,  in  which  lie  op|)o«e«l.  though  with 
moderation,  tho  .Xngustinjan  opinions  that  Luther 
had  adopted.  Luther  rejoinetl  in  a  treatise  on 
the  iSlavcry  rjf  the  Will,  which  was  in  part  an 
intemperate  answer  to  Krasnius,  and  iu  juirt  a 
]ierso]iaI  attack  upon  him.  To  this  Knismus 
n'i>li.-'il  in  his  Hyperaspistes  [a.m.  1526],  and 
then  threw  Inmsilf  entirely  into  the  arnis  of  the 
party  ojiposed  to  Lulher. 

This  was  fidlowed   by   the  controversy  wilh 
Zwingli  00  thfi  Eucharist     Luthsr  ever  bdd 
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fitmly  to  tlic  t)u1ief  iu  Uib  Real  Ptesence  ("Ob- 
jective" as  w«  shoiilil  now  term  it),  althougli  ho 
waa  not  nlwnys  consistent  with  liimsclf  in  his 
manner  of  expliiiiiiny  it.  C«rl*ta«il  ha'l  effut-led 
at  Orlaninnd  wbat  \\m  <:oiif  iiiprerj  a  more  thorough 
rcfomiatiiin.  Lie  liisolluwc-d  tho  uite  of  inia^L-s 
entirely,  and  in  hie  views  on  Ido  Kiicharist  ilis- 
senti^d  from  liiu  old  tnaater.  lint  l.uther  provnd 
tw)  strong  for  iiini,  luid  Ut'in;^  obliged  to  retiro  to 
lloale,  ho  wiw  at  h'lij^th  rwhnre*!  to  stich  uurrow 
,  cin:mnst.incc8  that,  he  gave  way  and  rfttumwl  to 

(ony.  Zwingli  had  adopted  CurUtudt's  theory 
'  that  the  Kiicharist  ia  n  mere  mcmorinl  rito,  and 
dofttnded  it  tu  sweml  work^  and  lu  it  thus  began 
to  prevail  in  Southern  Germany  as  w«ll  as  in 
Switzerland,  Luther  ftgnin  pliingoil  into  the 
coiillict.  A  (.'onfcrt-nce  huUl  betwewn  him  and 
Zwingli,  \\\.  Miirlinrg.  in  a.d.  ir>29,  at  the 
inetance  of  I'hitip  LniidgrHve  of  Keiisc,  ended  in 
n  finid  sopamltoii.  Luther  lius  been  censured  for 
bis  conduct  on  this  occn^ioit,  and,  no  doubt,  bo 
did  earr>'  on  the  contniversy  with  all  tho  violonco 
natiind  to  bis  cbanicter,  but  no  pcruianint  union 
could  bo  expected  Ixatweon  an  earnest  bi-liever  in 
the  Kful  Prest-nce  and  a  dognwtie  denier  of  it, 
An^iliier  bluw  fell  upon  him  tbruugh  tho  insur- 
rection of  the  Anabaptists,  for  althougli  Lulber 
bail  nseribed  their  principles  to  the  inxptration  of 
tho  LVvil,  arril  encouraged  the  Princes  to  wield 
the  tenipond  nwonJ  that  Cjod  had  entrusted  to 
thoin  n;;iiin8t  the  fanatics,  many  snppiwed  that 
tJiey  were  only  carrj'ing  out  Lutlier'a  own  pnn- 
eipltw  to  their  «xtr«:nc,  and  thus  his  cjuise  was 
Hot  a  little  d[ima;.'cd. 

In  l'>25,  Luther,  a  pnifesse^l  mf^nk,  mnrried  a 
nun,  C'alliL'rine  Born,  a  lady  nf  high  rank.  His 
friendq  griiilly  blamed  him  for  this  net,  concern- 
ing which  he  hitiiBidf  bad  mi»giving6  at  times. 
Both  iKirtiea  concerned  were  under  a  vow  of 
Ccliba<;y,  and  whatever  miiy  be  thought  of  the 
expediency  of  buitIi  vows,  few  would  deny,  that 
having  been  tiken,  n  religions  reformer  ought 
to  have  self-conimaud  en"ugb  to  keep  ibcin,  and 
to  be  above  guBpicit>n  in  his  own  conduct. 

In  spite  of  lbe«e  drawbacks,  Luther's  sect 
rapidly  extended  itMdf.  Resides  the  Klector  of 
Saxony,  he  bad  the  Landgrave  of  Hof^e,  the 
Dukes  of  Tklecklenbui^,  Pomerania,  and  Zell, 
Hmong  bis  followers,  togutber  with  many  free 
cities  of  tlic  Eniplre.  Tli«  Oninil  MaMer  of  tbs 
Teutonic  Onler  and  Margrave  of  lira nrlen burg 
f'broke  through  his  vows,  lecnlarized  Eastern 
I'mssin,  the  possession  of  his  order,  added  it  to 
}irant!onbnrg,  and  so  founded  in  sacrib-ge  what 
■fterwardi*  became  tho  Kingdom  of  Prussia.  As- 
■ociatinnn  for  ilefence  were  Ibrnied  by  the  Princee 
uf  both  Bides,  by  tho  Cutbolics  in  the  League  of 
Katisbon,  by  the  Lutherans  in  that  of  Torgnn. 

Thv  iJiet  of  Spin's,  in  IC2G,  allowed  freedom 
and  toleration  to  the  Lutherans  until  a  tJeneral 
Council  should  be  assembled ;  but  the  Council 
•was  dt^'JnyL-d  owing  to  tho  wiirs  of  the  Emperor 
with  France  and  Italy,  and  the  intrigues  of  tho 
Pope,  Tlia-e  years  later,  iu  a  second  Diet  nt 
SpireA,  tho  tolerant  decrees  of  tho  Brst  Diet  were 
virtually  repeolotl  hv  the  following  enactments  :— 
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[1.]  That  where  the  Edict  of  Worms  had  been 
oxecnted  it  should  bo  ntill  o)>servcd. 

['i.]  That  no  further  innovations  should  be 
made  by  Ibo  Lutheriuia. 

[U.]  That  the  Mass  should  be  re-establishod  in 
all  places  where  it  bad  l>een  alKilisIied,  and  that 
the  Cathulic  subjcctii  of  Lutheran  Princes  should 
enjoy  complete  toleration. 

[4.]  ]s'i  new  doctrinca  were  to  bo  preached, 
or  uny  contrary  to  tlie  interprctaUon  of  Uia 
Churcb. 

[&.]  Tliere  were  to  be  no  new  hostilities  under 
pretence  of  religion. 

[d.]  Tho  Zwinglians  and  Anabaptists  were  to 
be  proscribed. 

Tfie  Lutlieran  Princes  publisbeil  a  pnitest 
against  this  Kdict,  and  so  won  fir  themselves  the 
name  of  "  ProtcKlants."  In  this  piotest  they 
dec  In  rod, — 

[L]  That  the  unanimous  decision  of  one  Diet 
oiiglit  not  to  be  rescinded  by  a  more  majority  in 
another. 

[2.]  That  their  conscicucLW  would  not  allow 
them  U>  rwlom  tho  Mji^s  innnug  tliirir  subjefita, 
(.r.  the  Catholic  minority,  or  allow  two  fortna  of 
ndininistering  the  Communion  in  one  place. 

clause  4,  tlio  quostion 


[^3.]  They  objected  to 
ing,  What  is  the  trae  C 


being,  What  is  the  trae  Chnrx-h  ? 

[4.]  They  held  to  Scriplnro  as  the  sole  infal- 
lible rule  of  life,  to  be  interpreted  by  itself  alone, 
and  not  by  tradition ;  they  would  not  allow 
nnytbing  to  bo  taught  within  their  domiuions 
except  Scripture. 

[D.l  They  consented  lo  proscribe  the  Annbnp- 
ti.'its,  out  desired  t-o  exenii»t  from  persecution  the 
Zwinglians.  [Coxe,  Houee  uf  Atutrta,  c  xxviiL 
vah  ft it.^ 

This  protest  was  signed  by  the  Klector  of 
Saxony,  the  Margrave  of  Brandenburg  Aiwpach, 
ibo  Lnndgmvo  of  Heet^e,  the  Duke  of  Ibunswick 
and  liiA  brother,  the  I'rinco  of  Anhalt,  M'iih  the 
ropresentatiyps  of  the  inijterial  cities,  Slrasburg, 
Nuremburg,  Ulm,  Cnuatancc,  nud  ten  others  of 
less  note  ;  to  which  shortly  aner\v.'ird.i  were  added 
Augsburg,  Frankfort,  Hanover,  Hamburg,  and 
others.  The  prole«t  was  sont  to  the  Enijwror, 
who  received  it  with  murks  of  severe  displeasure, 
and  arrested  tho  deputies  who  had  been  appointed 
to  convey  it ;  but  ha  waa  shortly  aftenvanis  in- 
duced to  act  with  more  raodoratinn,  and  sumunou 
a  Diet  to  meet  at  Augsburg.  Hero  the  Protes- 
tants, who  wure  still  laWuring  under  tim  stigma 
of  a  connection  with  the  Anabaptist**,  put  forth 
the  Confession  of  Faith  known  as  the  Confession 
of  Augsburg,  which  has  become  one  of  the  autlio- 
rized  formularies  of  the  Lutheran  communion.  It 
biid  been  dm^vn  op  by  Luther,  but  was  revised 
and  somewhat  wiftt-nod  down  by  Melanchthon. 
Iteontiiiiis  twcuty-eiglit  nrticle-s  of  which  twenly- 
oni-'  are  aHirmative  and  declaratory  of  doctrine, 
and  seven  jioleniical,  against  IJonian  doctritie  or 
praetiue-.  The  Empnrnr  received  the  Confession 
with  coldness,  and  forbade  ile  publication.  Fruit- 
less di»oussinns  follriwed,  but  the  tlivii^ionB  of  the 
Catholics  proved  the  safeguard  of  the  Pcutestante, 
some  advocating  extreme  measures,  while  othors, 
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heodcJ  by  Uio  Elector  ArcbbUhop  of  Mentz, 
recommeiidecl  rfinciliation.  Filially  a  decree  vras 
pessed  Drderinj;  tLc  re-cetablii^hiiifiit  of  all  guji- 
pressed  doctrines  and  practicps,  tliB  enfnrcenient 
of  clerical  ceiibiicy,  aud  the  rtetonilioo  of  nil 
(lie  plundered  Clmifli  property,  lint  no  praeticnl 
reault  fcillowed,  for  all  parties  were  looking  forward 
to  the  meeting  of  a  General  Council,  which,  how- 
bver,  tlip  l'op«  dtiil  contrired  to  delay.  lint  the 
oltfction  in  1531  iif  the  Emperor's  brother,  Fer- 
diiiaiid  of  Austria,  Kiiiguf  Hungary  and  Bohcmi;i, 
to  be  Kitig  of  the  Jiomans,  alarmed  the  Protestant 
Princes,  who  at  Siiiulkold  formed  a  k^i^nie  fur 
the  protection  of  their  religion  and  liberty.  The 
history  of  this  Lea^e,  with  itti  first  transient 
ffucci-f;!  aud  fmul  dii<a8tT0U8  failure,  forms  port  of 
the  history  of  the  Holy  TJoman  Empire,  and  not 
of  the  Lutherans.  A  civil  war  followed,  aud  the 
rt'Sidt  was  that  the  Priilostanta  were  entirely 
foiled  on  every  aide.  Hermann,  the  reforming 
Electin-  Arcltbishop  of  Cologne,  was  deposed,  tho 
Miiryrave  of  Brandenburg  and  the  Dnka  of 
Saxony  were  won  over  by  Cliaiica  to  desert  their 
l>arty,  other  I'rincea  were  compclhkl  to  euhniit, 
and  the  two  great  champiuns  of  the  Protestant 
cause,  tlie.  Elector  of  Saxony,  the  eon  of  Luther'a 
old  friend,  and  the  Lanflgcavo  of  Heesc,  were 
niado  priaonRrF.  Cliarlejt  was  eve-r)*M'h(«ro  trium- 
phant. Wittonhcrg  itfivK  fell  Into  his  hands, 
but  ho  UBCtd  his  Wctory  with  moderation,  allowing 
the  Protestants  to  coniiniic  in  |m»ico. 

'nie  rGniamd{;r  of  Luther's  life  waa  uneventful ; 
but  ho  was  fully  occupied  in  writing,  and  in 
superintending  thecommuuities  which  were  coiitd 
by  his  name,  living  in  security  at  ^Vitt■enber}4, 
wlieie  he  could  dej'y  alike  tlio  thunders  of  the 
Vatican  and  the  menaces  of  the  Emperor.  Death 
e^nried  him  off  before  the  triumph  of  Charles  and 
tha  full  of  WitlciiberK,  which  jtrobubly  would 
hare  been  followed  by  more  epviire  measnres 
againat  him.  He  died  shortly  after  the  first 
meeting  of  thu  Cuuneil  of  Trent,  in  I54G,  at  his 
native  pinee,  Eisleben,  whither  he  had  b'i>i'n 
Bummoiied  by  the  Cimnt  of  MansfeSdt  to  settle 
by  hi8  local  knnwK-d^e  a  dispute  that  had  arisen 
aixjut  l>oundarie«-  He  was  byricd  ftt  Wittenberg 
with  great  ponip. 

LuthiT's  pxtmordinary  strength  of  chflncter  is 
shewn  by  the  great  llarolntion  which  owes  its 
origin,  its  course,  and  its  final  triumph  to  him. 
^^othing  but  a  strong  self-will  would  have  enabled 
him  to  withstand  the  powei-s  alike  of  the  Pope 
and  the  Emperor,  but  it  often  hurrieil  him  into 
too  great  viuleneo  in  his  controversies  with  bis 
iipponent*.  Fur  the  I'ope,  as  might  be  e.\pectod, 
ho  had  no  consiJeration  ;  but  in  his  disputes  with 
Henry  VIII.  and  Duke  Oeurgo  of  Saxony,  ho 
displayed  a  violence  of  lem|>er  which  only  injured 
iiie  cause.  His  final  breach  with  Zwingli  was 
nnavoidable  ;  but  the  amtrovcrsy  with  ijaamua 
was  carried  (.>[(  by  him  with  an  unbu-cuming  heat, 
which  only  alienated  and  sent  into  the  arms  of 
the  opposite  pnriy  one  who  had  strong  yeamingH 
after  reform. 

Tha  other  great  defect  of  Lnther's  character 
was  his  fiubjectiveness.  He  had  himself  cone 
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through  a  certain  spiritual  couite,  by  which  ho 
Itod  been  brought  from  sorrow  and  despondency 
to  find  p<.-»ce;  and,  like  Wcdley,  he  supposed  that 
every  one  else  ninut  experience  the  same,  or  else 
f'^^^eit  his  claim  to  bo  coneiJered  a  cliild  of  light. 
In  a  similar  spirit  ho  rejected  tlie  Epistle  of  St. 
■liunea  and  the  Apocalypse  from  tho  Canon, 
lu'caurte  they  did  nut  accommodate  themselves  to 
his  judgmeiLt,  or  rather  his  Uicory,  and  thus  he 
Itiid  the  foundation  of  that  I-tntionalism  which 
artcrwaidB  prevailed  so  extensively  in  Germany. 
lie  claimed  for  himself  to  tlirow  off  Churdi 
[luLhority,  but  It  was  that  he  might  set  up  an 
iiutbority  of  liis  own,  and  he  would  not  allow  to 
Krasmns,  to  Carlstadli  tn  Zwingli,  or  to  the 
Anabaptists  the  right  of  dilffring  from  blm. 

The  history  of  Lutheranism  after  the  death  of 
Luther  may  be  shortly  told. 

When  Charles  had  dc&troyed  the  power  of  the 
League  he  contented  himself  with  asserting  his 
political  supremacy  over  the  rrutestant  Princes, 
and  did  not  interfere  with  their  religions  prin- 
ciples. His  dcdiru  was  to  effect  a  comprehenaiou 
Ihnjugh  tlie  Council  of  Trent,  wliich  was  then 
commencing  its  sittings.  Of  the  history  of  the 
Council  it  is  not  the  place  to  speak,  save  that  at 
the  criljcul  moment,  tho  Pope,  for  his  private 
ends,  bafiied  the  Kmperor's  design,  by  suspending 
its  sittings.  Thus  disappointed,  Charles  drew  up 
twenty-ei.x  articles  of  compromise,  known  as  tho 
Interim,  which  ho  submitted  to  both  parties.  It 
was  to  hold  good  only  until  the  Council  had 
given  judgment  on  the  disputed  points,  whenca 
it  derived  its  name.  For  the  moat  part  il  allowed 
matters  tc  remain  for  the  time  as  they  were,  and 
iraa  therefore  gladly  accepted  by  the  modcralc 
Lutherans,  although  the  more  rigid,  particularly 
those  in  the  imperial  citiris,  still  held  aloof,  until 
tlicy  were  reduced  by  force  of  anas.  But  thesa 
victories  lessened  the  Emperor's  authority,  by 
kindling  the  jealousies  of  Catholic  and  Protestant 
Princes  alike ;  and  Maurice,  the  new  Elector  of 
Saxony,  by  whoso  aid  he  had  won  most  of  bia 
I>ower,  was  still  a  zealous  Protestant,  although 
jmibition  had  hitherto  got  the  better  of  hia  rdi- 
gious  principlpfl.  Maurice  now  felt  alarm  for  th* 
existence  of  his  party,  and  accordingly  began  to 
intrigue  against  the  Emperor,  until  seizing  a 
f.ivoumhle  opportunity,  when  the  attention  of  the 
latter  was  drawn  off  to  the  Council  of  Trout,  he 
jigain  rained  the  standard  of  civil  war.  His  pro- 
fessed object  was  to  protect  the  libci-ties  of  the 
Kmpirc,  to  maintain  the  Protestant  religion,  and 
to  lil>erale  tJio  Landgrave  of  Hesse,  whom  Charles 
lind  long  detained  in  unjust  captivity.  In  the 
war  that  followed,  the  ascendancy  of  the  I*rote«- 
i.iiit  party  was  once  more  established,  and  Charles 
himself  narrowly  escaped  being  made  prisoner. 
His  ill  success,  the  advance  uf  the  Turks  into 
Hungary,  and  the  meriialion  of  his  brother  Fer- 
dinand, the  King  of  the  JRomans,  at  leitgtb  induced 
him  to  consent  to  the  treaty  of  Passau,  1552. 
The  Landgrave  wis  set  at  liberty,  and  the 
Lutherans  were  placed  on  an  equal  footing  with 
the  Cntbolicfl  of  the  Empire  until  a  diet  could 
inect  which  should  settle  all  teligioufl  and  civil 
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diffictilti<?s.  But  Albert  of  BrauJeiiljury  rtfuaetl 
to  bo  Ijouiiii  by  the  treaty,  nnd  carried  ou  a  wjir 
of  phmdiir  with  tlio  Catholic  Princcx,  until  the 
ban  of  the  Enipiro  Imviug  been  published  against 
him,  he  waa  driren  into  Rxiln,  and  his  dominions 
vera  gnuited  to  liis  uepLew,  the  ^latgmve  of 

The  laug  expected  diet  met  at  Angsburg  in 
1555,  HiidiT  P'crriiimnd  Kiug  of  tlio  Komuus,  wbo 
nscd  all  hia  iuiluenco  to  effect  a  reconciliation 
between  the  contending  partius.  The  result  was 
au  act  of  perpetual  peace  and  tQl<;mtion  for  all 
whti  adhi?reii  to  the  Confession  of  Augsburg. 
Henceforth  Lulhcruiiisiu.  ht'caniu  the  cstaLtiiihed 
religion  of  North  Germany,  anil  wjis  placed  un 
an  eqnal  footiuf;;  with  the  Church  in  tiie  imperiut 
{jovtrumeat.  The  only  remaining  point  of  dis- 
jmtu  cimcoriied  ilie  ecclesiastical  tit-fs.  Ferdinand 
decreed  that  toleration  should  be  ^'^^lt«d  to  sub- 
jeuts,  btit  that  the  change  of  rvligion  in  oiiy 
prelnte  shoult^l  t/m>  facto  vacate  hia  benelice. 
Tills  decision  was  disputed  in  later  times,  but  the 
qucatiiin  was  Unaliy  settled  after  the  Thirty  Years' 
War,  when  thetreaty  of  Pofisau  was  again  confirm  cd. 

Toreliimnow  to  the  inttjmul  history  of  Luther's 
communion.  His  place  was  at  iirst  lilted  hy  Mcl- 
anchthon,  but  he  was  too  gentle  to  maintain 
Luther'a  preomincuc-i.-,  and  hencuforth  tbu  cuu!>e 
won  no  mure  triuniphn,  hut  r-ither  retrogressed, 
first  before  the  refuruialiona  effected  in  the  Chiii-ch 
bythe  Councilor  Trent,and  then  before  Calvinism. 
The  causes  for  this  are  easy  to  see.  The  chief 
coiioe  was  the  fearful  spread  of  immomlity  among 
Tjither'a  foUovera,  arising  from  hi.s  doctrine  of 
justification:  an  evil  which  was  acknowledged 
alike  by  friend  and  foe.  There  were  first  the  Anti- 
nomians,  who  appeared  before  Luther's  death 
under  Agricolo.  He  maintained  thai  the  Gospel 
only  ahould  be  taught  in  the  Churches  to  the 
exclusion  of  the  Law ;  but  bis  disciples  claimed 
tbe  right  to  sin  as  much  as  they  pleased  if  only 
they  held  to  Christ  Even  among  the  Lutherans 
Nicholas  Amsdorf  dcclnnxl  that  good  worlca 
were  pemicious  to  salvation,  and  many  others, 
without  going  so  far,  were  indifferent  about 
Cliristiau  holiness.  The  preachers  in  tboir  £er- 
mona  coniinfid  thomsBlvee  mora  and  mnro  to 
polemics,  or  to  dry  points  of  jibilosoplucal  theo- 
logy, to  the  loss  of  spiritual  religion.  And 
though  learning  flourished,  Krastianism  swallowed 
up  zud  and  piety. 

The  later  history  of  the  Lutherans  rosolvoa 
itself  into  two  chapters,  their  cuutrovereies  among 
themselves,  and  their  efforts  to  bring  about  union 
with  the  CalvinistH. 

The  first  controversy  wiis  tliat  of  the  Adiaphora, 
or  things  indifl'erent,  arising  from  the  Interim. 
Thisdecree  proTe<l  distaelefnl  to  both  Catholics  and 
Protestants ;  and  Melanchtbon,  when  called  upon 
to  give  his  opinion  ou  the  matter,  declared  that 
while  it  could  not  be  accepted  as  a  whole,  sub* 
mission  would  prove  the  best  course  iu  things  in- 
different, such  OS  concerning  the  exact  number  of 
the  Sacraments,  many  rites  audccremoides,  particu- 
larly chanting,  anction,  &o.  ITiis  decision  gave 
rise  to  a  tierce  controvrniy.  The  rigid  Luthomns 
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branilfd  the  accepters  of  tlie  Interim  as  Ai>iA- 
PUoittsTSj  and  alleged  that  Melanchthon  was 
defective  on.  the  doctrine  of  Justification,  because 
he  maintained  the  necessity  of  good  works.  The 
controversy  was  put  an  end  to  by  the  Formula  of 
Concord,  and  in  the  interval  was  thrown  into  the 
baclcground  hy  the  Synergistic  dispute. 

The  STSEiiaiHTs  declared  tliat  man  co-operates 
with  God  in  the  work  of  snlvation.  On  this 
point  also  Melonchthon  sided  with  them  in  op- 
position to  the  rigid  Lutherans,  who  were  headed 
by  Flacius  of  Saxo-Weimar,  Professor  of  Divinity 
at  Jena.  His  intemperate  zeal  threatened  to  cause 
a  ijchism  between  the  Luthemiis  of  Saxony  and 
of  Saxe- Weimar,  which  was  prevented  only  by 
the  interference  of  the  Princes.  Many  oLhur  dis- 
putes broke  out  and  sectarian  divisions  arose,  and 
tlieir  result  was  seriously  to  impede  the  progress 
of  Lutheraniam.  At  lenglli,  at  tlio  instance  of 
the  Elector  of  Saxony  and  the  T)nke  of  Sase- 
Woijnar,  who  saw  and  lamented  the  evils  of 
di\Tsion,  a  body  of  moderate  men  was  appointed 
to  dniw  up  a  Formula  of  Concord,  wliicli  might 
be  accepted  by  Uie  wliolo  Lutheran  body.  Diffi- 
cult although  tliis  undertaking  waa,  it  proved 
successful  beyond  anticipation.  The  Fi)rm  was 
produced  at  a  conference  at  Torgau  in  1&7S.  It 
was  examined  and  correutod  by  a  largo  number 
of  Lutheran  Doctors,  was  submitted  to  the  con- 
sideration of  the  Princes,  was  at  last  brought 
forward  before  a  genond  assembly  of  divines  that 
met  at  Magdeburg,  and  was  adopted  by  tliem  as 
an  authoritative  exponent  of  Lutheran  doctrine 
against  Calvinists  on  the  one  band,  and  Lutheran 
innovators  on  the  other. 

The  next  important  controversy  was  that  of  the 
SvsoRETisTs,  commenced  by  George  Calixtua  in 
the  following  ccnturj".  His  aim  was  to  induce  the 
Lutheran  and  Reformed  (orCaJvim8t)communions, 
to  which  he  was  quite  ready  to  add  the  Catholics, 
not  indeed  to  unite  in  one  body,  but  to  abstain 
from  mutual  enmity  and  to  join  togt-thor  in  the 
bonds  of  brotherly  love.  He  believed,  to  tho 
scandal  of  many  of  that  time,  that  the  knowledge 
of  tho  Holy  Trinity  is  leas  clearly  revealed  in  tho 
Old  Testament  than  in  the  New,  that  good  works 
are  necessary  to  salvation,  and  that  God  is  ac- 
ciilentally  (per  nccidens)  thu  author  of  sin.  This 
dispute  was  ended  by  the  rise  of  Pietism.  [See 
further,  J.  G.  Walch's  Introduction  io  the  Con- 
troversies m  the  Luihvran  C/(Mrc/f.] 

Pietism  was  an  attempt  to  lessen  the  profligacy, 
want  of  discipline,  and  the  general  disorders  wliich 
had  been  caused  by  tho  Thirty  Years'  War.  It 
originated  with  Spenor  of  Frankfort,  who  strove 
to  effect  a  reform  similar  to  that  which  Wes- 
ley afterwards  had  in  view  in  England.  He 
instituted  prayer  meetings,  private  classea  for 
religious  instniction,  to  be  (»Fried  on  side  by  side 
with  the  public  services  and  cxegetical  teaching 
of  Scripture.  But  many  of  his  followers  degene- 
rated into  wild  entliusiasta,  prophecy -mongers  and 
fanatics,  so  tliat  in  some  places  laws  were  enacted 
against  them,  and  the  magistrates  were  compelled 
to  suppress  their  meetings,  owing  to  tho  commo- 
tions to  which  they  gave  occasion. 
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m  ifce  lost  century  n  boily  of  men,  the  Hcrren- 
hiitttT  of  Luentio,  formed  a  distinct  tiiR'tal  iiiid 
rttligioua  community  under  Cfiuiit  Zinxcndcirf, 
Miiny  of  tlu-m  lind  onKimilly  bct-n  LutlnT.uis, 
with  whiim  thpy  |irnffpRfi(l  to  aprpp  in  (incLritif, 
lliout^h  tbeii-  ciL-cleeiaslical  dtsci^ilinc  was  peculiar, 
but  they  actnally  formed  a  diatinct  sect,  (vnd  m 
Buch  have  ovpr  lu'en  dincounUnanced  by  ihu 
rigid  Lutlji-runa     [Moraviaks.] 

It  only  remainii  to  g]nnce  at  the  relations 
hetween  the  Lutheran  and  the  Calviniatic  bodieB. 
K\\  attempt  hud  been  made  iii  tbo  sixteenth 
cutilury  ti>  offpct  a  nnion,  but  this  was  riMidered 
hopcLas  by  tbo  Formula  of  Conconl.  It  may 
have  t^'cn  in  cnnswiupnco  of  this  Formula  thut 
Maurice  landgrave  of  Hi'sse-Cassol  went  over  to 
tho  Calviuists,  and  displucfd  all  tbo  Lutheran 
tpftchora  ill  the  Univorsity  of  Mm-burg,  and  tJie 
wluistfrH  [,fni!ndly  throughout  bis  dominion*. 
This  WHfl  ill  1 604.  The di$po88e88od  found  shultvr 
in  Hesse- Diinnptadt.wbichhascontinuodLutliui-sin. 

Jii  l(ilO  the  Hector  of  BrandL-nburK  ail^pti'd 
a  niodittoil  ('alvinisiii.  Hi*  iniiculuced  tlie  simpler 
form  of  worship,  and  embraced  levin's  views  on 
tho  I'lTson  of  Cbrist,  and  on  lliu  Eucharist,  but 
ivjecteii  bis  leaching  on  UmM  and  Ibc  Divine 
decrees.  He  wan  content  to  hold  those  opinions 
himself,  and  put  no  rratraint  upon  his  subjects, 
bnt  allowed,  what  was  rare  in  thoMj  dayn,  liberty 
of  conscience  to  all.  Hoiici'forth  bis  Mtt-cepsors, 
the  Flectore  and  Kings  of  Prussia,  havo  distin- 
guished themwlves  by  their  effiortA  to  bring  about 
a  union  from  time  to  time,  as  in  a.d.  1C31,  1(>G3, 
1736,  anil  in  1817.  The  hist  endeavour  has  met 
with  a  certain  amount  of  success.  Tho  King  of 
Frussia  iji  that  year  formed  nut  of  both  enmmiin- 
iims  iu  his  dominions  one  Kvaiigelical  Christian 
Church ;  tho  niuues  alike  of  L'rotestant  and  Ru- 
furmed  being  abolished.  Iu  a.o.  1822  a  new 
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Liturgy  wbjj  drawn  up  and  accepted  by  7750  out 
of  8yr>0  cnngrcyations ;  the  oppa-itinn  coming 
partly  from  Bi-rlin,  where  a  protest  waa  made  by 
ilm  iimgiKtrales  and  twelve  ministers,  and  j>arlly 
from  iSileaia.  Thi*  eld  Lutbemna,  as  they  wero 
called,  were  for  some  time  subjoctfd  to  persecution, 
particularly  in  .Silesia,  where  trnops  wnre  qnart^reii 
upon  them  K^  bring  them  into  submission,  and 
nunibera  of  t!ienj  fled  to  Amencji,  but  they  aro 
now  recognifml  by  the  law.  [T^nited  Kvanobli- 
C4L  Church.] 

AVliilo  the  Lutheran  and  I'cformed  bodies  exist 
fiido  by  siilt!  in  many  parts  of  Germany,  it  may 
be  said  generally  tliat  llie  gi^attT  part  of  North 
Germany,  Hanover,  Saxony,  He68B-J>annstiidt, 
and  Kaxe-(  .'oburg,  and,  in  tbo  south,  Wurtemlwrg, 
are  Lutherans :  whereas  Iu  llesso-Cossel,  Baden, 
and  Anhalt,  Cfdviiiism  prevails.  The  Scandin- 
avian kingdoms  are  ligidly  LutJieran,  and  there 
on  Episcopal  form  of  Church  Government  and 
«onio  anciL-nt  Catholie.  customs  have  been  retained. 

[SWKIHSU  ]*Kinhi>TA.\T3.] 

Latterly,  Lntheranism  has  spread  widely  ia 
America  owing  to  the  German  immigration, 
lis  adhorcnta  are,  however,  very  much  divided, 
especially  on  questions  connected  with  cei-o* 
ntoniol  worehip.  On  the  one  hand  are  the  "  OKI 
Lutlierana,"  who  used  many  ancient  litnrgical 
customs,  such  as  altar  crucifixes  and  altar  light«^ 
on  the  other  are  the  "  New,"  or  '*  Kpfftmi«i 
Luthoi-ans,"  who  discourage  the  use  of  lituiipei 
and  lilurgictd  cnstoniA,  and  a<Iopt  tho  Amerioon 
fanaticism  of  "revivals."  [Keckendorf,  HiMuria 
Ltifhcranisnni.  PlCT,  of  TuEuL.,  art  Luthebas- 
isM.  For  a  good  detailed  history  of  LutfaenuL 
theology  and  its  rtilations,  sen  Krauth's  Cimaerwi^- 
five  It':/'urmu(ivn,  Pljiladolphia,  1871.] 

LY()KS,  poor  UK     [WALDKNaaa] 
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THACAIilANS.  Tho  Monotheliteaof  Antiocli, 
BO  calicU  ljx>ni  Maouius,  who  was  patrinrch  at 
tho  tinii'  of  till!  socouil  Cnancil  at*  Cnn^taiitinnplo 
[jL.D.  680],  at  trliich  lie  attended,  and  vrlieru  hu 
ilefeixted  hts  npiuions.  [Monoturutb!?.] 
MACEOOMANS.  [I'neumatouaciii.I 
MACMILUVNTTES.     ICamerosiass.] 

MAlilANS.       [I'ABSEBS.] 

MAH(  iMFrrA^'H.  The  followers  of  Mahomet 
[a.i>.  &71-032],  who  hcgnu  to  propajjate  his  now 
fftith  in  Anihiii,  hia  native  c^miitry,  about  a.d. 
611.  'Hifi  tmmo  givi'n  by  the  founder  to  hia 
reli^cn  nnd  nilopted  by  its  prof<;ssor»,  is  "  Islam," 
ilip  n)<>ai)iiig  of  which  \n  Kiid  hy  fiotiic  to  bo  "  to 
niaku  prat-e,  obtain  unanimity,"  pspcciaJly  by  sub- 
tiiissiun— liiMico  *'to  siirreiHk'P,"  and  in  a  rwltgious 
Mlisti,  '*toSHlimitwI»ol]yto(Jnd,and  acknowledge 
him  only  as  ]^rd;'*^but  by  utbera,  to  be  "to 
seek  riylitoousnewi  M'ith  all  one's  etrc-ngth." 

L  Pebsosal  Histobv  or  Maiioukt.  Mahomet, 
or,  as  the  word  Ik  moro  currectly  written,  Mohani- 
mwl,  Mohamfiiari,  or  Muhammnd  ("thft  praised  " 
or  '*  the  desired"),  waa  born  at  ^fecca,  A]>ril  20tb, 
A.i».  571.*  It  eecms  that  hu-  was  nnined  Kolhum, 
and  that  he  adopted  the  tille  Mobiinimwl,  nhout 
Uie  time  of  tin;  lie>:ira,  to  apply  to  biDiyelf  sonic 
Old  Testament  Mi-ssinnic  prophecies  [Uaj.%'.  ii.  8  ; 
C'ant.  T.  16].  He  wastlieoiilysonof  Abdallahand 
Aminii,  of  the  iiobl^  but  impoverished  family  of 
Iliisliiin,  (if  the  triln;  of  Kciretsh.  His  father  dioil 
twij  m'lnlLa  before  hie  birth,  and  his  mother 
when  bo  was  six  years  old  ;  his  grandfather,  and, 
on  hia  death  in  two  yftars,  hJA  unelu  Alin-Talib, 
tlioujih  poor  and  willi  a  large  family,  took  charRC 
of  him,  and  treated  hiiu  kindly.  As  a  boy  he 
eanietl  Ids  living  as  a  shepherd,  an  occnjtation 
much  flespiscd  by  Arabs,  but  lilUo  is  known  with 
curtiinty  of  his  early  life.  In  his  twenty-fourth 
year  he  entered  Um  service  of  Kliadijah,  a  rich 
and  clover  widtiw.  thirty-eight  years  old,  whom 
he  8ubse(|uently  marriwl,  and  by  whom  he  had 
two  sons,  who  died  yming,  and  four  daughtors. 
Wo  learn  nothing  further  of  him  till  ho  came 
beforo  the  world  as  n  religious  reformer. 

Arabia  was  at  this  time  ripe  for  a  moral  and  reli- 
gious reformation.    ChristiaDity  had  been  early  in- 

'  Tliift  date  mnst  be  rrgnivlwl  only  as  conventional, 
being  that  gvucndly  an-«'t)tL'd  soon  siter  Mihomct'a  dMtii 
f.SjirenKet,  i.  1.1S].  Mmr  [i.  13]  nmt  C.  it*-  Ppnrpvsl  fi. 
282,  28S]  givp  Aiiff.  20tli.  670 ;  o1  lipre  Iik  it  in  eSC  [St*- 
Weil,  21,  note  1  :  SjircnptT  (Knglisli),  76  ;  8yed  Ahuicd, 
On  tfu  f:arlff  ChUdkovd^  'i,  3.1 
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trodticed  [Gal.  i.  1 7],  bnt  was  onlyalightly  diffused, 
chiefly  in  the  petty  kingdoius  on  the  borders  of 
S)-na,  in  Irak,  and  in  soma  desert  oiises.  Ortho- 
duxy  was  rure  ;  persecution  had  from  early  times 
driven  into  the  Peninsula  heretics  of  all  kinds 
and  shadoa.  Judaizing  Christians — Ebionites, 
Nazorxan^,  Me.vdxans, — vvm  nit>st  nuuieruua. 
From  these,  ospecially  tho  Mi-nd;i'.-tnH.  Mahnmet 
seems  to  have  borrowed  hieChrisl^dog}'  ami  several 
riliial  anrl  devotional  practices;  hia  early  couvorte 
being  indeed  somolinies  eiiUed  Sahians  in  the 
traditions.  Judaism  was  more,  xvididy  cxtt^ndcil 
and  powerftd.  .Sevond  Jewish  communities  worn 
seatteied  over  the  coontry.  and  Jewish  ideas, 
owing  to  the  high  inlelleetnal  culture  of  tho  Jews, 
were  widely  spread  among  the  henllieu,  sei'nunjf 
to  have  tainted  Arabic  Christianity  also.  M.igian* 
ism  [Parski^i]  hod  a  few  adherents,  chiefly  on 
the  borders  of  Persia.  lint  idolatry  prevailed 
over  the  greater  part  of  Arabia.  One  pergonal 
God  (AJIoh)  and  Creator  was  acknowledged,  but 
hs  was  too  far  above  roan  to  care  for  him  ;  honco 
various  deities,  who  nsurpeil  most  of  hia  honour, 
were  set  beside  him,  especially  si'Veral  goddesses, 
daughters  of,  and  mediators  with  Allah.  Worship 
Was  ]iuid  to  the  host  of  heaven,  to  fetishes, 
symbols  of  higher  powers,  to  stones  and  tret* 
Each  tribe  had  its  own  deity,  priesthood,  anJ 
temple,  but  llie  centre  of  worship  for  all  was  tho 
Kaaha  nr  huly  hiiusis  of  Mee,ra,  with  itennmeroiui 
idols,  saiii  to  be  300,  whither  tho  Arabs  yearly 
went  on  pilgrimage.  Jkdief  in  evil  spirita  (Jinn), 
by  whom  aoollisayers  and  oracles  were  inspired, 
and  in  angels,  was  universal ;  some  tribes  ha<l  a 
vague  holief  in  a  resnrrootion.  Their  mnml  cnn- 
dilion  was  of  the  lowest.  They  practised  poly- 
gamy, with  tinlinuted  liberty  of  divorce;  marriago 
was  ollowed  to  near  relations ;  widespread  pro- 
lligacy  prerailed  among  bulh  sexes.  Tliey  wore 
ixwfiionately  fond  of  wine,  gombling,  and  maraud- 
ing, were  very  revengeful,  and  had  a  horrible 
custom  of  burying  their  infant  daughters  alive. 
On  the  other  hand,  they  were,  as  at  tho  present 
day,  bmve,  generous,  hospitable,  high-spirited  and 
eloquent.  On  the  borders  small  kingdoms  hud 
been  established,  tho  kings  of  whieh  were  vassals 
to  tho  liyzanlines,  to  the  Peraians,  or  to  the 
Ahyssinians  ;  but  tho  greater  |M»rt  i)f  the  Arabs, 
whether  settled  in  towns  or  inmiads,  wpre  divided 
into  numerous  tribes,  each  with  its  own  chief, 
which  were  perpetually  at  war  with  each  other. 
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From  aiiiuug  iheao  prLifligato  iLlolalera,  juat 
Wfore,  nnd  dtin'ng.  Mulioiiit-t's  jroulli,  bad  uvisun 
a  number  of  inquirijrs,  who,  probably  influenced 
indirectly  by  JcwIbU  and  Chmtiaa  ideaa,  woru 
seeking  a  hi;^hcr  faith.  These  Lad  cast  off  idoktn-, 
with  tlio  eiiijoretilioiis  mid  cruelUca  which  it  in- 
volved, and  professed  to  leach  the  religion  of 
AbnUmm,  having  sacred  btioltn  of  their  own  and 
calling  themselves  Hanifs,  t.t.'.  "riiritans."  Four 
of  Uiem  were  relations  of  Mahomet;  with  one  nf 
whom,  Wamka,  his  wife's  cousin,  ho  was  very 
intimate,  lie  at  lirttt  called  himself  a  Hanif, 
adopting  their  teaching  and  often  their  words. 

As  T^rds  tho  rest  of  the  world,  it  will  suiBcu 
to  give  theeo  historical  landmarks.  Mahomet's 
appearance  tis  a  prophet  nearly  coincided  with 
the  foundation  of  Wesluiiiiater  Abbey  ;  Boniface 
IV.  had  recently  attained  the  Pajmcy;  the  SaxonB 
and  other  tribes  of  Kortheru  Germany  were 
adopting  Christianity.  France  was  slumbering 
under  the  Merovingians  ;  the  Eastern  Empire  was 
being  ravagecl  by  tho  Persians  and  Avars,  but 
Heraidiui,  who  had  just  [a.d.  GIO]  ascended  the 
throtjB,  was  preparing  fur  hia  victorious  campaigns. 
[For  the  pre-Islflmir-  state  of  Arabia,  ape  I'ocock, 
S(m.  Hist  Anih.  1.7,  33,  173;  Sale,  P.  D.\\\ 
C.  de  Perceval,  EMsai^  i&c  vols.  i.  and  it. ;  Weil, 
chap,  i  ;  Sprenger  (EnHlish)  clmp.  i.;  (German) 
i.  lS-93,  249-268;  Caxenove,  Mnhanvitnnimk, 
29-50;  Muir,  vol.  i.,  Inlruditclioit;  Quari.  Eei'. 
cxKvii.  314-322;  Syed  Ahnic<i,  Essays;  On  the 
Religion  0/ the  Pre-lslavu'e  Arafn,'\ 

When  Mahomet  was  about  forty  years  old,  he 
Vegan,  niider  the  inflnencea  above  de^icribfid,  to 
doubt  the  truth  of  idolatry,  to  ponder  in  solitude, 
among  the  valleys  and  roeka  near  Mecca,  on  the 
Unity  of  God,  immortality,  judgment  to  come. 
Af^er  a  ^vero  mental  struggle,  umouIlttn^  at  times 
almost  to  insanity,  accompanied  with  epileptic 
fits  (to  which  he  had  been  subject  in  cbilcUiood), 
horrible  drt-ams  and  halluci nations,  ho  imagined. 
that  as  he  elept  in  a  cave  in  Mount  Hiraj  an  angel, 
who  aflcrwarda  declared  himself  to  be  Gabriel, 
appeared  to  him,  and,  calling  him  thrice,  bade 
him  *'cr>'."  Mahomet  answered,  "\¥Tiat  shaU 
I  cryl"  whereon  tho  angel  delivered  to  him  a 
mesaoge  from  God,  the  first  revelation  [Kor. 
xcvi.  1-5 ;  €/.  Isaiali  xxix.  11;  il.  61  No  further 
revelations  came  for  some  time.^  Mahomet's 
mental  dislrees  returned ;  he  thought  himself 
pofliseased  by  devils,  and  was  only  prevented, 
from  suicide  by  a  second  appearance  of  the 
anyel,  followed  by  a  violent  lit,  on  recovery  from 
wliich  he  received  a  second  revelation,  bidding 
him  "arise  and  preach"  [Kor.  Ixxiv.  I.wr/.].  From 
that  time  to  his  death  tho  rovi_'latious  were  con- 
stant, sometimes  coming  quietly,  but  generally  ac- 
companied by  horrible  fits,  after  which  he  was  con- 
Bcious  of  God's  mcssflKe  to  liim.  Such  is  the 
traditional  accoiint  of  Mahomet's  call,  audit  isim- 
portiint  as  throwing  light  on  his  belief  in  himself. 

M.-ihomot's  mission  was  at  once  acknowledged 
by  his  own  household — his  wife,  the  confidante 
of  his  doubts ;  All,  his  cousin,  who  was  however 

^  Tliis  uiterml  is  cftU(4  the  Fstrah,  or  interminricin 
[Bodn-ell.  8,  note  31. 
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only  seven  years  old  ;  and  Zeid,  his  froedman  and 
adopted  eon,  who  had  been  a  Christian.  Others 
soon  joined,  him;  some  being  {Wisons  of  posittou,  as 
Abu-Bekr,  and  Othmon,  afterwards  caliphs,  and 
several  slaves.  At  first  he  nnd  his  converts 
RuiTeced  only  from  derision,  and  there  was  a 
general  feeling  in  his  favour.  But  when,  after 
about  two  yeai-5,  he  proceeded  publicly  to  attack 
idolatry,  violent  persectitions  arose ;  ha  was  com- 
pelled to  teach  only  in  private,  in  the  house  of  a 
follower  named  Arkum ;  ho  himself  had  to  endure 
insult  and  violence;  his  poorer  lollowara  were  tor- 
turedj  many  of  them  recaut4.'d,  und  others  fled  to 
Abyssinia  [a.d.  61G].  The  fugitives  however  re- 
turned in  a  few  months,  on  a  rumour  that  a 
reconciltaliou  had  taken  place  between  the  pro- 
phet and  his  pei'cecutors.  The  trnth  was,  that 
Mahomet's  faith  in  his  mission  had  for  a  time 
given  way,  and  he  acknowledged  idols  as  inter- 
cessors with  God.  Hut  flnding  his  converts  much 
scandalized  [J^'or.  liii.  34],  nud  himself  despised,  he 
rutracteii  his  concession,  declaring  that  tho  devil 
hud  misled  him  [Kor.  xvii  74,  75,  xxii.  51].  Per- 
secution therefore  Wiis  renewed;  but  indignation  at 
his  treatment  led  to  the  conversion  of  his  uncle, 
Hiuii7^,  and  noon  ufl'er  tho  valiant  and  energetic 
Omar,  hitherto  a  bitter  persecutor,  joined  him. 
'Hiis  caused  a  groat  increase  in  the  ranks  of  the 
Moslems,  who  now  ventured  publicly  to  proclaim 
their  faith.  Plots  wore  then  formed  against 
Mahomet's  life,  and  when  the  family  of  Hashim, 
headed  by  Abu-Talib,  declared  that  they  would 
avenge  his  death,  the  rest  of  tho  Koreishites 
formed  a  league  against  them,  put  them  under  a 
ban,  forced  them  to  a'tirc  in  a  body  to  their  own 
ipiarterof  Mecca(the"Shib"),and  there  hlockadeil 
them  [a.d.  617].  About  the  same  time'  some 
Moslems  again  took  refuge  in  Abyssinia,  where 
tho  Chriatian  King  (Najashi)  protected  thom. 
Others  afterwards  joined  these,  and  few  of  them 
r^oined  Mahomet  till  after  tho  Hegira.  The  Ha- 
shimitea  siitfered  much  from  privation,  hut  after 
two  (perhaps  three)  yeara  [i-D.  619  or  G20],  dis- 
sensions arose  among  the  confederates,  the  teagne 
was  broken  up,  and  the  ban  removed.  Soon  after 
this  event  Mahomet  Inst  his  wife,  and  his  imcle 
and  protector,  Abu-Talib.  In  a  few  weeks  he 
mnrried  a  second  wife,  and  was  betrothed  to  a 
thin:I,thn8  adopting  polygamy.  For  a  time,  another 
tmcle,  Abu-Lahab,  subsequently  hia  bitterest 
fue,  protected  Mahomet ;  but  withdrew  this  pro- 
tection in  disgust  at  his  teaching  that  all  their 
heathen  forefathers  were  in  hell.  Mahomet  then 
attempted  to  gain  converts  at  Tayif,  three  days' 
jonmey  from  Mecxa,  but  after  a  short  stay  was 
driven  out  with  insult  and  violence.  On  his  rood 
back  to  Mecca,  ho  imagined  that  a  company  of  Jinn 
were  converted  by  hearing  him  recite  the  Koran 
[A*or.  xlvi.29jJ3.,  lixii.  1 »'/ j.  By  preaching  at  fairs, 
to  caravans  of  pilgrims,  and  wherever  numbers  of 
people  were  collected,  Mahomet  had  during  some 
years  won  adherents  in  different  parts  of  Arabia, 
especially  at  Yathrib,  afterwards  called  ^fedina — 

*  Souifl  authorities  put  this  second  emiCTahoo  soon 
after  the  flrat  [Sprenger,  ii.  42,  »tq.  142  ;  Muir,  ii.  161, 
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'an  abbreviiitinn  of  MeiJinat-an-'Nahi,  "  thp  city  of 
tiie  Prophet."  At  two  successivo  pilgrunagea 
depiitii'ft  from  tJmt  city  had  secret  intorvicwa  with 
the  l*rophftt  in  a,  vallpy  near  Mecca;  thej-  promiwd 
lo  propRftate  Iglnm  by  every  nieaua  in  tlmir  power, 
gontlo  or  forcible,  and  lo  receive  and  protect  the 
I'rophet  if  he  WBre  compelled  to  leave  Mecca.  On 
discovcrinfi  this,  the  Korcishitcs  ri'solved  thut 
Mahomet  should  be  murdered,  aiid  he  wa«  nearly 
flurprised,  only  escaping  by  the  devU'tiDn  of  Alt 
Acoumpauied,  by  Abu-Bekr,  ho  fled  fmni  Mecca, 
and  they  toolc  refuge  from  puranit  in  a  cave,  befoi-e 
irhicbt  say  the  traditions,  a  spider  wuve  it«  web, 
a  pigeon  laid  two  eggs  in  its  nest,  tind  n  trre 
prow  np,  to  testify  to  \\a  solitude.  After  three 
diiys  they  reached  Medina,  whither  Mahomet's 
chief  fiillnwers  had  already  betaken  thcnifielves, 
and  the  Prophet  entered  the  city  in  triumphal  pn)- 
Ci*aiiiun.  Tills  event  18  the  Hrgira  or  flight;  it  tto'k 
place  in  a.d.  622,  in  the  Biimmer  or  early  autumn. 
The  Ht'Kira  marVa  an  cpo<;h  in  Mahuinct's  life, 
Islam  and  its  founder  honcoforth  have  their  phire 
in  the  history  of  the  world.  Hitherto  the  Propliet 
had  had  no  field  for  action  ;  ho  bad  been  the  man 
of  thought  and  apeech,  the  persecuted  prencher  of 
a  Monotbeism  which  )o<ikcd  to  hiiiiHcIf  a^i  its 
propheL  Honccfnrth  he  was  the  man  of  action. 
Acconiingly,  bo  soon  became  Printjo  as  well  fts 
J'ropbet;  he  formed  the  design  of  spreading  bis 
fiiith  and  rule  first  over  Arabift,  then  over  the 
world.  His  revelations  nnderwent  a  corresponding 
change.  Hitherto  they  had  consisted  of  doctrinal 
an<l  moral  precepts ;  throats  of  a  judgment  on  the 
wicked,  promises  of  bliss  for  the  good,  accounts  of 
God's  dealings  with  the  men  of  old.  Their  style  is 
wimost,  poetic,  full  of  fir©,  and  often  very  striking. 
Now  they  asaumcni  a  mare  prosaic  tone  :  thoy  con- 
cern poasing  events,  contain  laws,  political  and 
social,  and  military  dirM-ltons,  not  unlike  the 
"  general  orders  "  of  an  army,'  justifications  of  ila- 
homet's  acts,  public  and  even  private,  such  aa  Im 
dealings  with  his  wives.  The  morality  of  the  Koran 
also  deteriorates;  polygiimy  is  furmully  saiictioued ; 
the  libei'ty  of  divorce  is  extended  ;  force  takes  the 
place  of  persaaaion.  We  see  at  the  same  time  a 
very  merkod  decleusiou  in  Mahomet's  character ; 
he  gmdnally  gives  hims^df  up  to  the  gratifiwition 
of  his  pasaion!",  and  produces  revelations  which 
allow  to  himself  that  which  he  forbids  to  others ; 
he  beoome«  treachorons,  vindictive,  cruel,  coun- 
tenancing and  orderingaKsassinatiou  of  hiscucmics, 
wbolesate  massacre  of  bis  prisonr-rR.  Nevertheless, 
sncb  were  his  attractive  qualities  and  his  force  of 
will,  that  ho  retuiia-d  and  increased  to  the  last 
the  devotion  of  the  great  body  of  his  followers. 

The  Pnjpliet's  fii-st  aire  was  iIk-  organiration  of 
the  believers.  Forms  and  times  of  worship  and 
pnicticjd  obsorvancfs  (fasting  and  alms),  were 
delinitety  settled ;  a  mof^que  was  built,  with  houses 
adjoining  for  Mahomet  and  his  v/ives,  the  number 
of  whom  was  constantly  increasing.  To  prevent 
jealousy  between  the  two  classes  of  his  fullowcrs, 
the  Mubsjerin,  or  "refugees,"  from  Mecca,  and 
the  Ansares,  or  *'  helpers,"  of  Medina,  be  formed 

'  Sprcoacr  MfH,  "  Thr  Eontn  brcune  a  sort  of  '  Mu&i- 
tenr.'^'    [Pref.  to  vol.  iv.  p.  2».l 
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them  inl-o  a  brotherhood  by  pairs,  one  of  each 
pjirty.  Ho  soon  acquire^l  such  power  in  the  city, 
that  even  those  who  disb^IiuveU  him  were  com- 
pelled to  dissemble,  but  yet  took  every  opportunity 
of  thwarting  him.  These  are  often  mentioned  in 
the  Koran  ns  "  the  hypocrites  "  [ii.  !l-19,  xxxiiL 
12,  47,  Ivii.  1.3],  and  gave  Jlabomet  much  trouble. 
The  Prophet  tried  lo  win  over  the  Jews  also, 
having  already  adopted  many  of  their  reremonies 
and  institutions.  He  made  a  few  converts,  but  the 
great  body  repelled,  hia  overtures,  and  Ijccanio  bis 
bitter  opponents.  Moliomet  thereupon  altered 
most  of  the  observances  intended  to  gain  them, 
and,  as  soon  as  bo  was  strong  enough,  attacked, 
and  either  exterminate*!  them  or  expelled  them 
from  their  lands  M'ith  circumstances  of  great 
rnifdty  and  trcrtcbery. 

The  next  six  years  of  bis  life  [a.d.  G22-fi28l  were 
jKisscd  ill  abuost  constant  lighting,  which  lieguu 
with  attacks  on  Mcconn  caravans,  but  soon  de- 
Vfloped  intt]  reguhir  warfare.  The  first  pitched 
brittle,  at  Undr  [a.h.  G2-(I,  was  a  great  victory  to 
Mahomet,  which  ho  ascribed  to  nngclic  aid  [^A'or. 
iil  120,jrrv.,viii.9,10].  But  in  the  buttle  of  Ohod 
[a.d.  625]  the  Moslems  were  completely  defeated, 
and  Mahomet  himself  was  severely  wounded. 
For  a  time  his  influence  was  much  weakened,  bub 
bis  undaunted  spirit  and  self-confidence  soon  re- 
gained their  sway.  At  length  the  Koreishjtea 
and  tbeir  allies,  in  alarm  at  Mahomet's  growing 
power,  with  10.000  men  besieged  Medina,  which 
■was  fortified  against  them  [a.d.  627].  TbeMoslems 
defended  themselves  vigurouBly  for  fifteen  days; 
dissensions,  fomented  by  emissarips  of  the  Prophet, 
broke  out  in  the  enemy's  camp,  and  they  retired 
discomfited.  Henceforth  Mahomet  had  little  to 
fear  from  his  enemies.  He  had  adopted  the  policy 
of  cunquering  aud  converting  Ambia  in  dttail, 
and  encouraged  by  his  successes,  ho  marched  with 
a  great  force  on  Mecca  [a.d.  628],  under  pretext 
of  performing  pilgrimage.  The  Kercisbitcs  op- 
posofl  him  in  formidable  nomhers,  and,  after  some 
negotiations  a  truce  for  ten  years  was  concluded 
at  Hodeibia,  close  to  Mecca,  one  condition  being 
that  the  Moslem  pilgrimage  shuiild  bo  postponea 
till  the  next  year.  This  euiised  great  discontent^ 
which  Mahomet  tried  to  appease  by  calling  the 
trace  a  vtctoiy  [A'or.  ilviii.  1 ,  w*?.].  Soon  after,  a 
Jewess,  whose  relations  had  been  slain  in  battle 
■with  the  Moslems,  sot  some  poisoned  meat  before 
the  Prophet ;  one  of  his  compamuiis  died,  and 
Mahomet  himself,  who  only  tasted  a  moiisel,  felt 
the  effect  to  the  day  of  hia  death.  The  next  year 
[a.d,  62D]  be  made  the  pilgrimago  to  Mecca,  and 
many  of  his  chief  emmiies  in  1  hat  city  came  over  to 
liim.  But  hia  forces  shortly  after  snlfered  a  severe 
defeat  at  Muta  in  Syria,  in  tlieir  first  fincounter 
with  the  Empire,  on  which  the  Koreiebites  bmko 
the  tnicc.  Mahomet,  with  10,000  men,  marched, 
on  Mecca,  which  submitted  with  little  resistance 
[a.d.  6301.  The  Prophet  entered  the  city,  went  tt 
once  to  tne  Kaaha,  and  with  the  words,  "Truth 
is  come,  let  lies  depart,"  ordered  all  the  idols 
to  be  broken  before  his  eye*.  With  wise  mag- 
nanimity he  spared  even  his  bitterest  opjionents ; 
and,  if  they  embracod  bis  faith,   loaded   them 
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wilb  lioiiouis  uiid  u-f^allh.  From  Mecca  he  sent 
PXppditions  against  the  neighbouriug  tribes,  and 
destrojretl  Iheir  id"la.  Tho  next  yeitr,  colled  Ihe 
}'mr  of  dcptitationj^,  wu  marked  liy  the  nulimission 
of  almost  all  the  Arabic  tribes.  Ile]ic(.-fortli  tho 
poHcj  of  intoloranco  (ind  exclusiveno&s  w^  pn*- 
cLiimed  in  all  it»ri>!mur.  Tdolatera  were  forbiddun 
to  set  foot  in  llie  IIolv  City  uf  Mecwi;  they  wci'! 
to  be  deetroyed  whenpvpr  nnd  wherever  they  w(!ro 
foand.  To  Jews,  Christians,  Sabians,  iXaguuia 
("Tlic  people  of  tho  Book"),  wrb  oiltred  only  the 
alternative,  "the  Komn,  trihnta,  or  ilie  sworil" 
\Knr.  ix.  1-7,  29-35].  Aft^T  the  conquest  of 
Mecca,  Maliouiet  returned  to  Medina,  his  refuge 
in  distress  aiid  poverty,  where,  notwithstanding 
his  i[niiicr.8c  ])ower,  he  coittinued  to  live  the  i»atuo 
oaten tuUo<ii«]y  simple  life  aa  befuro,  mondtng  \\\i 
own  clothiA,  and  niilkin;^  \y^  own  goats.  In  631 
ho  kd  another  expedition  a^uinat  tho  eiupii'e, 
which,  ]>arlly  through  tlio  faint-heartedneas  of 
aomo  of  hi^  follinvers,  partly  from  the  privations 
of  the  long  maroh,  effected  only  the  conversion  of 
siinw  bortler  tribes.  Mahomet  was  now  past  sixty 
yean  of  age ;  his  health  was  broken  by  faligucx, 
mentftl  and  bodily,  by  the  Dflects  of  his  nialaily, 
his  licentioiianesit,  nnd  Uit)  poiaon  which  had  been 
adminictflred  to  hiin.  The  last  year  of  hia  life 
was  troubled  by  pretenders,  who,  awaro  of  hia 
feeble  health,  hoped  to  seize  hie  power.  Theai*, 
however,  with  the  .exception  of  Moseilama  of 
Yemamo,  the  most  foranidflble,  were  cruahed  before 
liiH  di.'nth.  Mahomet,  feeling  hia  end  approaching, 
niadethepiJgnnia^  to  Mecca,  which  was  conducted 
with  unexampled  splendour,  in  the  spring  of  C32. 
Soon  after  hia  return  to  Medina  he  was  attacked 
by  a  fever,  and  died  after  an  iUncpe  of  fuurlt-en 
days  on  June  8tli,  632.  He  was  buried  in  the 
house  of  bis  wife  Ayesha,  and  nlmoet  on  the  spot 
where  he  had  died.  One  daughter,  fatimn, 
married  lo  lier  cousin  AH,  sitrvivcd  hini.  Aftor 
Khmlijah's  death  ho  had  eixtecn  wive-s  mid 
several  concubinps,  but  only  one  son  was  bom  to 
him,  who  died  an  infant  [Fur  his  person  and 
habita,  sec  Gagnier  a  AfcaZ/tftfa,  cbajjs.  65  and  CG; 
Well.  339-34S  ;  Irving,  ch.  29 ;  C.  de  Perceval, 
iii.  332-337  ;  Spcenger  (English),  84-94  ;  Muir,  ii. 
28-31,  iv.  302,  ^. ;  Qtmrt.  Rev.  cxxvii.  301-304.] 

Tho  Mahometan  biographers ascriba  an  immenfie 
number  of  miracles  to  their  Prophet ;  but  in  this 
they  contmdinl  many  paw-iges  of  the  Koran  [vi. 
32-37,  lOD,  124  ;  vii.  a2-98,  Ac],  from  which  it 
is  plain  that  Mahomet,  when  appealed  to,  as  he 
often  was,  for  a  miracle,  referred  his  objectors  to 
the  Eoniu  iteclf  ns  a  proof  of  his  mission,  and 
declares  that  even  if  a  miroelo  were  granted  thent 
they  would  not  Ixlievo.  The  only  wonder  hinted 
Dtin  the  Koran  is  the  jounioy  to  Jemsolem  and  Ibu 
Kvouth  heavrn  in  onv  ni^ht,w}iich  was  pretended, 
or  was  dreamt,  to  have  taken  plane  just  before  tho 
HfiKin.  [iTor.  xvii.  I .  For  the  traditional  account 
of  this  journey,  see  Irving,  Li/c  of  Mu/i'im^t,  cliap. 
xii. ;  Taylor. //i>/.  Mofiainmedamsm,  367-379.] 

It  is  dttlicult  to  decide  how  for  Mahomet  wsa 
sincere  iu  his  claim  to  be  God's  mesaengeT,  and  to 
wliat  extent  he  was  a  camtcioas  deceiver.  The 
Iheorv  that  hewauanimiiostoroftlie  type  of  Joseph 
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Smith  [MoBuoKsl  is  in  cootradictiou  witli  his 
whole  life  and  with  the  chnractor  of  his  system,  iis 
a  real  advance,  religions  and  moral,  upon  Arabian 
heathenism.  On  the  other  hand  lus  gross  im- 
morality in  his  dealings  vrith  his  wives,  his 
breaches  of  failh,  such  iia  the  making  war  in  the 
holy  months,  and  the  revelations  published  to 
sanction  these  crimes,  his  publishing  as  Hivino 
inspimtions  to  himself  legends  which  he  had  learnt 
from  Jews  and  ulhcrs,  tho  upportiinenesa  of  so 
many  revelations  to  suit  his  own  wishes  and 
plans,  make  it  impossible  to  acquit  him  of  im- 
potiture.  Tlic  prubublu  explanation  is,  lliat  hia 
earnestness  and  belief  in  his  mission  led  him,  as 
it  has  kd  many  others,  to  look  upon  all  his  im> 
pulses,  desires,  and  cxcustis,  as  coming  from  divine 
pri/mpliii^  [Molder,  Uflf^i'  (i'ln  VerhiiUhtM,  &c., 
i.  368-370].  The  nature  of  those  irapulsee, 
especially  towards  the  end  of  Mahomet's  life,  and 
the  character  and  history  of  his  religion  as  tho 
greatest  foo  of  Chri^tianily,  maku  it  probable  ah^ 
that  he  was  a  speoial  instniment  in  the  hands  of 
Satan  [Muir,  ii.  60,  se^.]. 

UtSTOBr  OP  IkfAUoHETTAMSM.  Before  enter- 
ing in  detail  into  this  subj<«et,  it  is  nocessary 
to  describe  the  nature  of  Islam  as  a  political 
power.  Its  pecidiarity  is  llio  pre-iomi nance, 
both  in  idea  and  in  fact,  of  tho  religious 
element.  The  acquisition  of  political  power 
is  n  religious  principle.  The  whole  social 
and  civil  fabric  rests  on  tho  divine  law.  The 
State,  therefore,  is  only  tho  religions  community 
in  ita  unavoidable  political  relations.  Tho  hea>l 
of  the  Church  is  ipso  facto  head  of  the  State,  and 
that  because  ho  is  head  of  the  Church.  Hence, 
ill  theory,  Islam  forms  only  one  community,  under 
one  head :  thero  ik  no  room  for  national  distinc- 
tions ;  every  believer  is  a  fellow  counlrymjin ; 
only  a  !Moidem  can  rule  Moslems.  The  head  of 
the  one  community  is  an  absolute  despot,  spiritual 
and  temporal,  controlled  only  by  the  divine  \a\\ 
given  to  Mahomet,  And  as  Islam  claims  to  Imj 
the  universal  faith  of  mankind,  that  head  is  the 
lawful  lord  of  tho  world.^  The  n-sult  of  this 
theory  M'as  the  estahlishment  for  a  time  of  the 
mightiest  empire  which  the  world  has  ever  seen. 
That  empire  was  dismembered,  not  by  national 
revolt*  from  a  foreign  rule,  but  by  disputes  oa  to 
the  lawful  successor  of  the  Prophet.  Heaco 
eveiy  rebel  was  a  heretic  also;  orthodoxy  and 
loywty  were  identical:  theological  differences 
produced,  or  were  produced  by,  political  changes. 
[I)b  Hi  tiger,  MufiammarCn  Itciiffifinf  Sec,  3:i-36 ; 
Frcomau,  Ijcrtureji  on  the  S'xntcerm,  lect  iiL] 

AatheProphet  had  appointed  nosiicccssor,onhis 
death  there  was  much  disputing,  and  some  danger 
of  a  schism.  Finally,  Abu-Iiukr,  whom  Mahomet 
hail  seemed  on  several  occasions  to  point  out  for  th>3 
otHce,  wss  generally  necepled.  He  ti>ok  the  tillo 
of  Caliph  (properly  KhaUf,  "Sucf.>s8or").  On 
tho  HOWS  of  Mahomet's  death,  nlmoat  all  Arabia 
revolted,  but  after  a  short  and  bloody  strnggl^ 
was  finally  subdued.  Abu-Bekr  [a.d.  632-634] 
bequeathed  his  offico  to  Omar  [634-644],   who 

»  TIi*^  Sultan  of  Tailiiy,   in   hU  officinl  titles,   ttUl 
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n&med  six  of  ^r&homet's  companiong  to  appoint 
bia  Buccrssor,  They,  passing  over  Air,  Rppoinled 
Othman  [a.d.  644-056],  undttrwhnm  thepriinUivo 
simplicity  of  hia  predeceasare  be)^'iui  to  be  ex- 
chaiijjed  for  luxury  aud  coiTiiption.  Ho  was 
iiiitrder^  in  the  mosque  at  Medina,  liaving  pro- 
vok(.>d  a  rebellion  by  Lis  i>ai-tiality  and  ti^ustice. 
All  [a.d.  656-GGl]  succeeded  him;  but,  encouraged 
by  his  unpopularity,  ^[^mwiJ■all,  sou  of  Abu-So- 
phiun,  of  the  family  of  iJie  Ouiiuiods,  claimed  the 
culipLate,  and  in  a  cauipnt^'u  against  hiui  All  was 
iiiurJered.  His  weak  and  gentle  son,  Hassan, 
was  in  six  months  competed  to  nrsign  in  favour 
of  Moawiyuh  [a.d.  661-680],  who  removed  the  seat 
of  power  to  Damascits,  and  made  the  caliphatfi 
hereditary.  On  his  death,  many  Moslems  refused 
to  acknowh-d^B  his  non  Tezid,  adrucating  the 
cluima  of  All's  family  :  hence  anjse  the  sect  of  thfl 
tihtilca.  Hosein,  son  of  Ali,  graudscn  of  the 
I'rophet,  tried  to  reise  a  rchellinn,  hut  was  defeated 
and  slain  on  the  plain  of  Kerbcla  [a.d.  680]. 
Several  civil  ware  followed,  during  which  the 
holy  cities  of  Mecca  aud  Medina  were  twice 
aturmed,  and  llie  Kaaba  wm  much  damagL'<l. 
Under  the  Uramiads  the  wdiphjite  becAme  tittle 
more  than  on  oh.iinar5'  Easltm  despotism. 

In  \.D.  ISO,  afl«r  a  fierce  war,  the  caliphate 
was  transferred  to  the  AbUisidys,  descendants  of 
Mahomet's  uncle  Abbas,  wheroou  the  now  vast 
empire  bcjjfan  to  ba  dianiembered.  AlKletrahamn, 
au  Omiuiad,  estaMit^hod  a  caliphate  in  fijpaiu 
[\.n.  75r)-103(i].  DifTerpnt  ilyiKijilieB,  nominally 
autjeet  to  the  caliph,  really  independent,  occupied 
outlying  provinces — ttw  Aglabites,  in  Tripoli  and 
Tunis  [a-D.  80(1],  the  Kdri^iites,  in  the  west  of  liir- 
bary  [a.d.  808],  the  Talieritt*,  in  Khoraeean  [a.». 
820],  and  othera.  A  third  (the  Futimilfl)  calipluto 
was  established  in  li^pt  [a.d.  908-1 16B]  by  Mo- 
luuDroad-al•^^o^di,  who  profemed  to  be  dftscended 
from  the  Pn^phet.  Ono  of  Ihis  line,  Al-IIakim  [a.d. 
996-1020],  claimeil  divine  honours  .IB  an  emanation 
of  the  Deity,  and  is  still  worshipped  by  the  Druses. 
The  name  uf  Al-Moslaus'ir  was '[a.d.  1055],  by 
order  of  tho  Kmir-al-Onim,  sulistitutcd  for  that  of 
the  Abba»idu  calipli  in  the  prayers  of  the  mosques 
in  Bagdad.  Against  Musiali,  n'ho  had  captured 
Jarn8aIemr4.D.  1096],  the  tirstcnisadowoadirected. 
The  Falimite*  wen  niially  [x.d.  1168]  overthrown 
bySflladin.  Therivalcaliphswereconstautlyatwar, 
and  did  not  scruple  to  use  tlie  aid  of  intidels  ^iust 
each  other.  In  702  the  Ahljosido  Al-Manisor  re- 
moved the  seat  of  the  caliphate  to  Bagdad.  The 
Abbaside  caliphs  were  great  patrons  of  acience  and 
literutoro,  but  by  ttieir  luxury  and  extravagance 
hastened  tlie  decline  of  the  caliphate.  In  the 
middle  of  the  ninth  century,  the  Caliph  Al-Motas- 
sem  formed  a  bodyguard  of  Turkish  slaves,  whosoou 
were  able  to  dispose  of  the  throne  at  will  among 
the  Abbaside  family.  From  this  time  the  caliphs 
of  Bagdad,  though  vonorated  in  their  spiritual 
capacity,  hail  little  temporal  power  beyond  Bagdad 
and  ita  neighbourhood.  They  became  mere  pop- 
pets in  the  hanrJs  of  a  now  officer,  the  Emir-ul- 
Omra,  "  Commander  of  Commandera."  Finally 
[a.d.  12581,  tlie  Mongols  took  Ba>'(Jad  and  slew 
the  last  caliph,  Al-Mostaseem.  A  person  claiming 
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to  bo  hie  uncle  fled  to  Egypt,  whyn>  hu  and  Ida 
successors  were  rec^niseit  aa  spiritual  powers, 
being  found  by  Malioiuetau  rulers  to  be  uaefcl 
instramenta.  The  last  of  them  Fa-d.  1377]  ceded 
his  claims  io  Selim  tho  Terribie,  Sultaa  of  the 
Ottomans,  whose  successors  liavo  since  that  timo 
been  reganled  by  orthodox  Moslems  as  the  right- 
ful caliphs. 

The  detailed  history  of  the  Mahometan  con- 
quests and  empire  must  be  loll  to  strictly  histori- 
cal works  ;^  a  britC  Hummary  will  suthce.  The 
Sjiraeens*— so  tho  Ambs  were  known  to  the 
"West, — in  little  more  than  a  century  [a.d.  650- 
750],  in  spite  of  two  ropulsea  from  CousliUiliLople 
[a.d.  6G8-675  and  717-71S],  an.i  the  great  defi-at  of 
Tours  [a.d.  732],  conquered  Syria,  Persia,  and  Wes- 
tern Asia  to  the  Oxus,  Kgypt,  ahuoat  all  lUiica  and 
Spain.  Betwe«nA.D. 750-1050, owingtotherevival 
of  the  Ea8t<:rn  Empire,  the  decline  of  the  caliphate, 
and  internal  diiuutnsionH,  the  Moslem  arms  were 
on  the  whole  stationary  or  retrograding.  Crete 
[a. T>.  823],  however,  and  Sicily  [a. D.  827-878]  wero 
conquered,  and  oven  Rome  was  sacked  from  the  sea 
[a.d.  846],  In  ^Vsia  Mahmuud  of  GhLuii  [A.a  997- 
1 028]  won  Transoxiana  and  Cabul,  and  introduced 
Islam  into  India.  Tho  revival  of  military  7x-jd, 
under  the  Seljukian  Turks  [eleventh  century],  who 
took  the  place  of  the  now  worn-out  Saracens,  was 
chockoil  by  thi-  Crusades  [a.b.  1095-1270]  in  the 
"West  and  Ihu  Mongol  ravages  in  the  East  At 
the  end  of  the  thirteviith  century,  Islam  was  at 
jtfl  lowest  ehh,  riding  only  in  I^gypt,  part  of  Syria, 
part  of  Hindost^u,  uid  Spain.  But  in  1299  the 
Ottoman  Empira  began  il<  grent  career.  It  estab- 
lished it«elf  in  F.uro[)e[A.D.  1353],  subdued  Thrace 
[a.d.  1354],  and  there  ma  insof  the  Byxatiliuo  p068c»- 
siuusiu  Asia[A.u.  1390].  The  defeat  and  captureof 
Bajazet  by  Tamerlane  [a.d.  1402]  scarcely  checked 
their  oourw.  Eosnia[A.D.  1415],  Watlachia  [a.d. 
1418],  were  subdued  ;  and  after  several  attempts 
Constant)  no  pi  a  was  taken  by  Mahomet  IT., and  the 
Eastern  Empire  deatroyed  [a.d.  1453].  On  the 
other  hand  the  Saracens  wore  finally  expelled  from 
Si>ain[A.n.  U'J2J.  MoldaviafA.D.  li.'>6l,Senria,th8 
Mureu,  Albauiii[A.D.  HC6J,tneCriuu-aj[A,D.  1475], 
Rhodes  [a.d.  1522],  most  of  Hungarj-  [a.d.  1550], 
Croatia[A.D.  1537],  Transylvania  [a.d.  1552], were 
successively  eul>ilued.  Germany  wag  twice  in\-aded 
[a.i>.  1529,1532],  Italy wasravageifA.l).  1543],and 
Eievcralgreatvictorioawcrc-gaiucdatsea.  Fromabout 
A.D.  1550,owingtoUiegrAatnavaldefoatat  Lepanto^ 
a  wearing  struggle  with  Persia,  and  internal  dissen- 
sions,  theOltoiuuu  power  denlined ;  yetCypruB[A.D. 
1573],  Crete  rA.D.  1669],  and  part  of  Poland  [a.d. 
1676j,wereaudedtotheirdoniiuiou8.  In  1678carae 
the  flrst  struggle  with  Kussin;  and  the  utter  rout  of 

'  Sm  especially  Gilbon,  Dtciint  nnd  Fall,  chaps.  61  to 
fad  ;  Ftnlav,  B^athu  Ruipire  ;  Ockt«T.  Hid.  of  Sara- 
efn.1 ;  Wiuthington  Irving,  Livta  of  At  Succesaan  tkf 
MahomH :  E.  A.  FrPCBJiia.  Ltdvtrtt  on  Ut»  Sameena : 
Wei),  GdeJtietiU  der  Ghali/tn  ;  J.  H.  Nnwinan.  Ltcturea 
on  tht  1\tria;  CrcM^,  Hiat.  OUantan  Turlt$;  Von 
Hummer,  OaehieUs  da  OrtaanifAen  Reiehes. 

*  This  name,  originiUly  that  of  a  small  trib«  of  Ambfa- 
Fi>Lix,Md«riTeKlfr(HnZara,8.-tra,  "iho desert, "Sarrik,  "a 
rDbb«f,"  or  Sluukiaoo,  "E»l«m"  [Smith.  Did.  Anc 
Otogr.  fisraem^  U.  S04 ;  Gibbon,  ed.  Smith,  ri  S04, 
notes 30 aada;  Poeoduv  Spt«,  9315]. 
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llie  Turks  before  Vienna  [a.d.  1CS3],  finally  over- 
threw their  itiililar)-  aflcendancy  :  hy  tliG  end  of  the 
ceutury  thcOttoniau  power  wus  completely Ijrykcii. 
The  Turks  have  gnuliially  been  strippetl  of  almost 
all  their  European  {jrovincesj  and  Ihoir  wars  bavo 
been  oiiuosl  wholly  defensive. 

Tho  elTects  of  the  Mahometan  conquests  on 
tho  religion  of  the  conquered  have  b«en  very 
varioiie.  In  Christian  coimtrie*  where  the 
Moelem.  power  has  not  been  lusting,  a«  in  Spain, 
Sicily,  and  those  parta  of  Eastern  Europe  cuti- 
quorod  by  the  Turks,  no  trace  of  them  in 
k'ft  except  buildings  and  aomo  popular  cuatoma 
and  supcrsUtiniis.  But  wIutc  their  duiuinioa  has 
endtired,  as  in  Wtstern  Asia  and  Xorlhom  Africa, 
(."hrislianit}',  once  enpreme,  haa  now  almost  per- 
ished. This  haa  been  caused  portly  by  individual 
convoraions — for  no  Cliristian  jiopulation,  except 
|jerhaps  that  of  Crete,  has  ever  in  a  body  aposta- 
tized— hut  mainly  hy  tho  autifitilutioii  of  a  Mfi&lem 
f<fr  a  Christian  population.  Baptism  and  tlie 
tcadiing  of  Chrislianity  were  forbidden ;  Christian 
women  were  forced  into  tho  harems  of  Mahome- 
taos;  ChriiitiaD  children  wero  forcibly  brought  up 
aa  Mofilenift ;  indignitii'H,  hurdonaonie  taxes,  and 
pcreonal  diilioft,  were  imposed  on  Christians ; 
from  lime  to  time  violent  iwraeculiona  took  place. 
llorvovor,  in  iiiiiiiy  countries  heresy  largely  pnr- 
vailed,  whirli  is  unable  to  furnish  any  lirm  ground 
of  faith.  Heretics  frequently  invited  or  combined 
with  Mahometans  for  the  wike  tjf  ovcrthrowinj* 
Ihnir  orthodox  rivalfl.  [I^iypt;  l.ane,  ii.  276; 
Gibbon,  vi.  332,  438.  Syria  and  North  Africa  : 
i-'inlay,  Bt/zanfitie  Empin;  i.  159.  Asia  Minor  : 
ib.  i.  108].  One  remarkablo  effect  of  the  Ma- 
hometan spirit  of  conquest  must  be  noticed.  As  it 
attacked  Christianity  aa  a  religion,  at  first  defence, 
and  subsequently  reprisals  on  the  part  of  the 
ChuTcli  became  a  reliyioiis  duty.  The  nnwarlike 
Bpirit  of  the  early  Church  eulirffly  p-Tuapd  away  ; 
iLiid  in  ita  stt.-ad  appeared  that  military  Chriy- 
tinnity  which  is  so  conspicuous  in  the  history 
of- the  Cnisadea  [Milman,  iMt  Chr.  ii.  22{>- 
222  ;  Lecky,  Hitt.  Eurvp.  Mwuh,  ii.  262-268]. 
In  heathen  countries,  the  inb.'iliitanta  usually 
embniced,  after  a  longer  or  ahorter  time,  the 
Moslem  fuitlu  Persia  since  ita  firvt  couqucst 
haa  undergone  many  vioisailudefi  bplween  h^athen- 
i»tm  (under  the  Jrimj-ols),  Sonnism,  and  Shiism, 
which  is  now  the  national  faith,  and  has  hcconio 
in  many  points  nMimilated  t«  the  ancient  Magian- 
ism.  In  India,during  the  ^[ualcni  dominion,  Islam 
iru  confined  to  tho  ruling  cIasA(>8  at  tho  %'arioii>i 
courts.and found  little  ncceplancewith  the  natives. 
The  Emperor  Akbar  discarded  Maliometau  peculi- 
arities, and  was  a  simple  Deist.  In  many  pointti 
Islam  haa  approximated  to  BnUimanism.  JPerwe- 
cutiou  has  done  ita  work  here  also,  even  in  modern 
times,  eflpecially  by  Tippoo  SaJb  of  Mysore  [Di>l- 
linger,  IS,  16].  Tho  sword  and  pervecntion  have 
ever  lieen  tho  chief  means  of  propagating  Islam; 
no  missinn-irr  organization  has  at  any  time  ojisted, 
and  individual  ellbrta  for  voluntary  conversion 
have  been  mro  and  accidental.  Yet  instances 
are  frequent — the  Turks  [eleventh  century],  the 
Mongols  [thirloeuth  ceuturyj — of  whole  heathen 
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nations  bronght  in  contact  with  Mahometans 
haWng  voluntarily  accepted  Islam.  Astonishing 
progress  has  hoeu  made  by  it  for  many  years 
past  in  Central  Africa;  wliila  in  China  and 
the  Asiatic  Islands  it  has  made  many  converts 
[Potlinger,  MukamnuuTs  Religion,  &c.  16-20; 
Miihler,  Ueher  das  Verhalinist,  &c  i.  386]. 

The  causes  of  tlie  success  and  rapid  ext«naioa 
of  Islam  may  be  thus  summarized  : — 

[1.]  The  great  power  over  nomadic  and  Eastern 
races — as  wcro  tho  Saiuceus  atid  Tuikfl — of 
Mahomet's  penional  character  and  religion.  Kvcu 
in  his  faults  he  nearly  correitponds  with  their 
ideal,  and  his  religion  suits  their  habits  and  waya 
of  tlionghL 

[2.]  Extension  by  the  swonl,  as  a  religious  prin- 
ciple, together  with  the  intense  and  burning 
religious  zeal  of  the  Mahometans,  fanned  by  hopes 
of  iimucdiatc  bliss,  Bcusual  or  spiritual,  to  suit 
didiirent  tomiwmments,  to  those  who  died  fighting 
for  the  fiiilh. 

[3.J  Want  of  religious  depth  and  cantestnoss 
among  tho  Christians  to  whom  Islam  was  opposed, 
lu  early  tinu'P,  this  was  in  great  measure  the  result 
of  wideaptvad  heresy,  which  weakened  faith, cnu8C«l 
indiBcronca  through  wearincsa  of  controversy, 
nnd  created  nuuieroun  divisions  and  Hii^conls  ;  in 
Iat«r  time^  of  dieccnls  between  the  Koman  and 
Eastern  (."liurches,  and  Pratcstanta.  Christendom 
,was  divided  ;  Krahoiiu-tanisra  was,  at  tlie  time  uf 
its  9Ui:eesses,alxiohiti- unity,  spiritual  and  teiii[>on(L 

[4.]  The  outwaixl  clianu.tcr  presented  hy  Maho- 
uictanism.  The  permission,  in  thi.s  Kte,  and 
promise  in  the  next,  of  sensuality  influenced 
low  and  coarse  minds;  asceticism  in  tlio  long  and 
strict  fast,  regular  prayers  and  ablutions,  alms- 
giving, abstinence  from  intoxicating  liqunra,  and 
other  burdensome  precepts,  and  a  generally  aus- 
tere and  scrupulous  spirit,  euilcil  higher  cliamctcra. 
[See  Hallam,  Mitldle  Aget,  ii.  U7,  ed.  1872.] 

[5.]  The  inward  truth  in  the  religion,  namely, 
tho  intense  acknowledgment  of  God's  sole  supre- 
macy, hatred  of  idolatry,  and  of  everything  that 
trenched  upon  Hi*  |)rerogativeB. 

[(>.]  The  military  skill  and  wise  policy  of  both 
Saracens  and  Turks  in  dealing  with  Chrisiian^ 
and  tlio  consequent  iiitiigth  of  their  government 
as  opposed  to  the  weakness  and  disoords  among 
(.'hristian  powers. 

Tho  cause  of  Mabometan  decline  is  mainly 
that  Islam  is  esp^ially  a  reJigion  for  nomad 
and  baLf-nomad  races ;  hence  when  they  settle 
they  lose  their  strengtii,  which  arisea  from 
their  noniaiiic  life,  and  their  religion  loses 
its  purity  and  power.  Tliuy  degenerate,  become 
luxurious  and  inactive  ;  inteniHl  dissensions  and 
divisions  arise ;  the  sHroc  doctrines  {e.rj.  fatalism) 
that  strengthened  them  in  their  success  weaken 
them  in  their  depi-ession.  Moreover,  the  opposi- 
tion  to  progrewi  innate  in  Islam  tends  to  keep 
Mahometiiii  nations  stationary,  while  ChrisUaii 
powers  advance  in  power  and  wealth. 

AuTiioRtTATive  SoURCRs  OP  DocrRiiTE.  Theso 
are  the  Koran  and  the  Soiuni. 

[1.]  The  Koran  cnnsista  of  the  revelations 
which  Mahomet  professed  to  receive  from  tiua 
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to  tinio,  either  directly  fiom  God  or  through  tlifl 
Angel  G&brieL  The  nains  Koran  {lit,  "tliat 
which  i8  read  "  or  "  that  which  ought  to  he  read  ") 
is  Applied  both  to  the  whole  work  and  to  any 
part  of  iL  It  has  laauy  other  titles  with  tho 
^Uhometaiis :  A\  >'urkaii,  "  Lihoratioi),"  *'  De- 
liverance," hence  "  llUiminatinn,"  "  itevelation  ;" 
Al  Mo«haf,  "  llio  Volume ;"  Al  Kitab,  "  The 
Book ;"  AX  Dhikr,  "  The  Admoiiition."  It  is 
divided  intn  114  Clmptprs  ("^ura-i,"  "rows, 
primarily  of  hricka  in  a  wall,"  thence  "  a  line  " 
ot  writing).  Each  chapkr  is  divided  itilo 
versos  (AyJlt,  "  wgnB,"  "  wonders"),  which 
vary  alislitly  ui  difforcnt  editions.  Both  suras 
anil  VL-rsea  ftro  of  very  different  lengths, 
the  suras  having  from  three  to  286  verses,  tho 
vcr«ea  being  from  ouo  to  nearly  twenty  linen. 
!Kacb  &nra  has  its  titles  tftkcn  either  from  aoino 
subject  treated  or  suiuu  peTtiuri  mculiuuud  in  it, 
or  from  some  important  word,  ofl*n  in  tbo  middle 
or  near  the  end  of  the  niro.  ISome  sums  have 
two  titles ;  some  verses  have  also  titles  of  their 
own.  I^ext  to  the  title  comes  the  mention  of  the 
place  where,  according  to  tradition,  the  aura  was 
revealed — Mecca,  Medina,  or  jiaitly  at  Mccai, 
partly  at  Medina.  To  every  sura  hut  the  ninth 
is  prefixed  the  form  of  blessing,  "  In  the  name 
of  God,  the  Compassionate,  the  Merciful."  This 
bktting  is  ol'tcii  callcKl  "  Bismillah,"  from  the 
first  word  in  the  Arabic.  It  is  used  atthe  beginning 
of  oil  books  and  public  documents,  before  mealij 
ond  other  octions,  and  is  constantly  on  the  ]i]>tt 
of  Mahometans. 

As  Mahomet  thought  expedient,  ho  recited 
each  revelation  to  those  iirim  happeneil  to  ba 
present,  ono  or  more  of  whom  usutdly  couimitled 
it  to  writing,  on  palm  leaves,  leather,  stones, 
mntton-boncit,  or  any  mde  material  which  might 
be  at  hand.  Aft«r  the  Ilcgim,  the  Prophet  had 
regular  secretaries  always  in  attendanco  on  htm. 
Mahomet  professed  to  recite  each  passage  immedi- 
atoly  on  rccuiving  it ;  in  fact,  most  of  them  woru 
carefully  elaborated  in  private  before  they  wore 
published.  AVhen  the  passages  were  taken  down, 
some  few  copied  thorn,  but  moat  Icjxrnt  them  by 
heart,  as  Mahomet  wished  his  words  to  "  live  in 
men's  hearts."  It  ia  eaJd  that  at  Uie  Propht-t's 
death  o  few  persons  could  repeat  tlie  wholw  Kormi, 
Two  years  after,  many  of  those  who  knew  the 
Koran  were  alaiu  in  the  cauipeign  against 
Moscilflraa ;  whereon  Abu-lk-kr,  fearing  the  loss 
of  Some  of  it,  commissioned  Zuid  ibii  Tbabit  of 
Motliiia,  one  of  Mahomet's  secretiriefi,  to  collect 
and  arrange  the  fragments;  he  is  said  to  have 
gftthered  the  text  from  "date  leaves  and  tablets 
of  white  stone,  and  from  the  breasts  of  men." 
Api>arently  few  or  no  copies  of  tbia  recension 
were  made,  for  in  a.d.  652,  the  Caliph  Ollimun, 
learning  tliat  there  were  important  variations  in 
'  the  existing  t«xta  and  in  the  recital  of  the  Koran 
by  different  persons,  commissionetl  the  same  Zeid 
ibn  Thabit,  aided  by  three  KoreisliitfB,  to  make 
a  new  revision.  Several  copies  were  seat  to  tho 
chief  military  stations,  and  all  others  were  de- 
stmyeil  hy  the  caliph's  command.  This  recension 
of  Olhmau  has  come  down  to  ut)  almost  uualtored. 
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Tho  greatest  care  has  been  exercised  In  maintain- 
ing the  tif.\t  pure ;  hence  there  ax^  vciy  few 
various  readings,  and  those  mostly  confined  to 
the  differences  in  thevowol  points  and  diacritical 
signs,  which  did  not  exist  in  Othman's  time. 
There  ia  good  reason  for  believing  that  the  first 
recension  nndei'  Afni-Uekr  contained  the  Koran 
as  tiJien  down  from  the  Prophet's  lips,  with 
doubtless  some  omissioiis,  but  without  importiint 
falsifications  or  interpolations;  and  thatOthmou's 
revision — that  is,  the  present  text — faithfully  re- 
produces that  recension. 

The  Koran  is  composed  absolotely  ^vithout 
any  anHiigement  or  system  whatsoever.  It  has 
neither  Iw-ginning,  middle,  nor  end  ;  it  is  a  gathet- 
ing  of  irrt-gular  scraps  indisfiriminately  put  to- 
gether. Zi-id  ibn  Tbabic  seems  to  have  arranged 
the  snrES  in  their  present  order,  putting  tho 
ojiening  prayer  at  the  beginning,  and  tho  rest 
like  the  pii«e8  of  au  organ,  tho  longest  first.  Tho 
division  into  suras  is,  in  a  great  measure,  due  to 
Mahomet  himself.  To  suit  his  own  purposes  and 
the  needs  of  his  community,  while  at  Medina,  hu 
seems  to  have  arranged  his  revelations,  by  mixing 
up  those  of  difiercut  dates  and  oudiilWenlfiubjec Is 
all  in  a  chaos.  Hence  in  the  same  suxa  the  most 
disconlant  matters  are  treated,  the  writer  paKJng 
abruptly  from  one  to  another  without  the  sJightPAt 
transition.  Of  modern  authors  no  two  agree  as 
to  tlio  chronological  order  of  the  difierent  parts. 
Numberless  volumes  have  been  written  by  Ma- 
hometan theologians  to  point  out  the  connection 
and  train  of  thought.  "  Detailed  injunctions  of 
things  allowed  and  forbidiJen,  legendary  stories 
of  'Tewish  ami  Christiati  religion,  amplifications 
of  all  kinds,  boundless  tautologies  and  repetitions, 
form  the  body  of  this  sacred  volume"  [Goetlie, 
quoted  in  Quart.  Ret.  cxxvii.  34ti].  Few  of  the 
legends  are  n.<peattid  less  thou  twice,  some  of 
them  eight  or  ten  timos.  Descriptions  of  tho 
last  day,  judgment',  hell,  paradise,  form  nearly 
ouo-sixth  of  the  whole.  Many  of  the  repetitions 
aro  to  be  ascribed  to  the  redactors,  who  acceptetl 
and  incorporated  all  that  proceeded  fromMahomet, 
even  although  it  might  b«ve  been  superseded  by 
later  utterances.  SVe  have,  more  tlion  once, 
several  droits  of  the  same  passage  [comp.  Kor. 
Ixxxiv.  1-5 ;  Ixxxii.  1-5 ;  lisxt  I-H].  In 
spile,  tliurefure,  of  many  jmssages  of  striking 
power  and  grandeur,  of  niuch  vigour  and  beauty 
of  description,  of  moral  sontimente  tereely  and 
keenly  L-Xprt&jod ;  in  spite,  too,  of  the  deep  ear- 
nostnesfi  of  conviction,  the  real  devotion  and  piety 
that  [)erii'ade8  tlie  Koran,  it  is  to  an  KngHsh 
reader  dreary,  monotonous,  tedious,  and  dull. 
But  no  work  suffers  eo  much  from  a  translation, 
however  moslicrly,  Ixxiause  its  beauties  consist 
mamly  in  its  rhythm  and  diction.  There  are  no 
le-ss  than  an  hundred  names  for  tho  last  ilay,  and  as 
many  epithets  of  Gwl.  Moreover,  it  wa.s  intended 
not  for  reading,  but  for  chanting,  or  recitation; 
hence,  almost  throughout  runs  a  kind  of  con- 
tinuous rhyme,  to  whieh  the  sense  is  frequently 
eacrificefl,  often  very  striking.which  no  translation 
can  exactly  reproduce. 

Tliree  stages  may  be  lecoguised  in  the  compo- 
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»iKomD.     [1.1  The  pfdocl   of  early 

d  by  a  hignp-i-  jiimtical  apirit,  an 

»ppr«cialioii  of  tlie  licauties  of  jjattiro,  more  ioU'iiso 

feeling  aiiJ  enniesliieee.     [2.]  The  period  of  con- 

Itroverey  and  the  formation  of  doctrine,  ahewing  a 

more  pnjsiuc  and  didactic  style,  with  froqnert 

repetitioDB  of  histories  and  legends.     [3.]  Period 

of  power,  of  legislation,  tnoral  and  ecclesiastical, 

[indicated  ty  a  more  dogmatic  and  commandiiij; 

[tone,  and  comparatiro  freedom  from  histories  and 

I  legends.     Yet,  even  to  the  last,  there  corae  at 

Uines  grand  and  wild  poetic  ntlerancee,  like  thofe 

of  the  first  period.     A  certain  unity  of  style  runs 

lUmugh  the  whole.     A  special  peculiarity  of  the 

Koran  is,  that  every  wonl  is   ascribed  to   God 

Apeaking  to  &fiLhomet ;  in  carder  to  mark  this,  thu 

[.Word  "say"  is  prefixed  to  the  didactic  ]>orlion8 

[see  t.g.  Kor.  cxii.  1]. 

The  orthodox  Maliunietana  hoU  that  the  Koran 
[ii  divinu  and  uncrcalcd  ;  that  the  first  tntni^ript 
has  existed  from  everlasting  beneath  the  thronu 
of  God,  writteu  on  a  tablet  of  vast  aiic,  called 
*•  The  Preserved  Tablet,"  which  contains  also  the 
divine  decrees,  pa^t  and  future.  A  copy  from 
this  tablet,  in  n  single  paper  volume,  bound  in  eilk 
and  ornamented  with  gems,  was,  on  the  "  Night  of 
Power"  [Koi:  xcvii.  1],  in  the  month  Ramadhan, 
I'Aint  down  by  the  hands  of  Gabriel  to  the  lowci^t 
i^lienvon,  whence  the  Archangel  revealed  it  to 
JtUhomet  in  portions,  as  occasicin  arose,  shewing 
the  whole  votunie  to  the  Prophet  once  a  your 
(Poeocke,  Spec.  llUt.  Ami.  2:22, ^rv-;  D'fierbelot, 
Ji.  0.  art.  Alcoran\  The  most  extnivugiiDt  lan- 
guagu  is  Deed  in  it«  pmise,  Mahomet  himself 
ftp{i«ab  to  ita  Ruri>aj»ing  excellence  in  proof  of 
bifl  mission  [Kor.  iL  21  ;  iv.  84;  xi.  IC;  xvii. 
SO ;  xlvi.  2-7,  &c.],  anri  this  hna  been  a  favourite 
aijfumi'nt  with  his  followers.  A  living  Mabometon 
vrittT  heads  a  subdivision  of  an  essay,  "  TImt 
tlie  perfection  of  the  Koran  proves  its  divine 
origin"  [Syed  Ahmed,  On  the  ilvlg  Kvrun,  35], 
in  which  we  read,  "We  boldly  and  confidently 
ftftsert,  in  the  face  of  all  our  antagonists,  that  a 
like  unto  it  has  uever  been,  and  never  will  he 
produccil"  {ihiff.  36].  To  explain  the  various 
contradictions  and  discrepancies,  they  put  forth 
the  doctiine  of  abrogation  [Kor.  ii.  100;  xvi. 
103],  that  God  cancelled  some  vf^rsesand  supplied 
them  hy  others:  225  verses  of  thu  present  text 
ere  snid  to  be  abrogated. 

The  Koran  is  with  the  Mahometans  not  only 
all  that  tbu  Hible  is  to  Cbristlans,  but  aku  their 
code  of  law  and  jarispmdonce,  and  to  a  great 
extent  also  their  Book  of  Common  Prayer.  They 
hold  it  to  contain,  implicitly  or  explicitly,  ail 
knowledge.  They  treat  it  wiih  the  ntmost  rever- 
ence, being  very  careful  so  to  hold  or  hun;.,'  it  that 
it  may  not  be  below  the  ^rdle  ;  no  other  book  is 
ever  put  on  the  top  of  it;  no  Moslem  nmy  toncb 
it  unless  he  is  legally  pure;  it  may  not  be  printed, 
for  fear  of  something  unclean  in  the  ink,  jMipor, 
or  printer ;  it  may  not  lie  sold  tn,  or  even  touched 
by,  an  unbeliever ;  they  use  it,  the  whole,  or 
fleparate  Tcrscs,  as  an  amulet  or  charm  ;  they 
consult  it  and  divine  by  it  on  all  important 
occasions 
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[2.]  Thr  Sonna  (lit.  "custom").  The  second 
authoritative  source  of  doctrine  is  an  amplification 
and  explanation  of  tlic  Konui.  It  consists  of 
the  sayings  and  doings  of  the  Prophet,  ns  handed 
down  by  tradition,  put  into  writing,  at  the  carlieat 
ut  the  end  of  the  first  century  after  the  Hegira. 
The  original  puriKiso  of  the  coUeclors  of  traditions 
was  to  supply  materials  for  the  decision  of  quns- 
lions  of  doctrine,  morals,  law,  and  even  of  habits 
and  cvistoms,  when  the  Koran  is  silent  The 
Bonna,  thurerure,  chiody  deals  with  matters  of 
pnu:tice.  As  Midiomet  was  an  inspired  prophet, 
all  his  deeds  and  words  are  regarded  aa  prompted 
by  God,  and  therefore  as  authoritntive  guides 
to  his  followers.  Henco  it  Itecttuie  a  regular 
business  to  collect  all  statements  about  the  Pro* 
phet  that  leMed  on  credible  authority.  Tliey 
were  at  first  learnt  by  heart,  and  tanghtin  lecturea; 
afier^vacds,  when  the  number  increased  to  an 
enormous  extent^  they  were  brought  into  one 
form  and  put  into  writing.  At  first  any  professed 
traditions  were  accepted  ;  at  length,  learned  Mos- 
lems undertook  to  sift  and  criticise  them.  Henco 
the  formation  of  the  Six  Canonical  Collections, 
which  were  composed  between  a-P.  870-930. 
Thoro  are  also  others  of  later  date  and  inferior 
anthority.  The  traditions  are  all  cast  in  the 
same  form.  They  ore  seldom  more  than  ten  lines 
long ;  each  relates  usually  only  to  one  fuct,  in  the 
same  style,  and  in  tlie  form  of  a  dialogue.  At  the 
liead  of  euch  is  put  the  chain  of  witnesses  (Isnad) 
on  whnne  authority  the  tratlition  re^ts,  begin- 
ning with  the  writer,  and  going  up  to  some  ci>n)- 
paiiion  of  the  Prophet  This  is  of  great  importance, 
and  is,  with  Mahometans,  a  ttist  of  tho  "sound- 
uetrs"  of  a  tro^Hlion.  They  are  on  all  possible 
subjects.  A  single  specimen  will  suffice,— 
"  Ihn  Saad,  from  Wakidy,  from  Zakariya  ibn 
Yohia  ibn  Yozid  Soadi,  from  hts  father.  The 
Prophet  said,  *  I  speak  purest  Arabic ;  I  am  a 
Karei»lute,  and  speak  the  dialect  of  the  Bonu- 
Siiad.'"  Many  of  these  traditions  arc  spurious; 
those  that  relate  to  questions  of  law  and  moraU 
liave  been  of  great  advantage  in  enlarging  and 
giving  brcndtli  to  the  narrowness  of  the  Koran 
[Muir,  I.  xxviii.-cv. ;  Sprenger,  i.  9-12,  iii. 
lxvii.-civ. ;  Bollinger,  9-12]. 

Doctrines.  On  this  subject  it  is  important 
to  hear  in  mind  two  points.  [1.]  According  to 
Islani,  revealed  religion  has  the  i^ama  extent  as  in 
the  law  of  Moaes,  including  civil  and  criminal 
laws,  and  also,  to  some  degree,  social  habits.  [2.] 
Ifjkm,  as  profeescti,  does  not  represent  Mahomet'a 
personal  views  at  any  period  of  his  life.  Tho 
Koran  and  the  genuine  traditions  represent  all 
the  stages  of  belief  and  action  through  which  tho 
Prophet  passed  in  twenty  years;  whereas  all  ihero- 
in  contained  is  of  equal  and  al>solute  authority 
with  MahomHnns.  Moroovor,  there  aro  many 
accretions  of  later  dat«,  to  supply  felt  deficiencies 
either  in  theology  or  jurisprudence ;  most  of  thcso 
accretiims  l>eing  derivf-d  from  tho  same  sources  aa 
the  teaching  of  Mahomet,  namely,  Judaism  and 
Christianity. 

Tho  fiiith  of  Tslam  is  summed  np  in  the  two 
articles :— « 1.  Ihera  is  no  God  but  God.     2. 
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ririiltoiiicL  \a  tKe  PropliKt  of  Gwl."  Hence  all  the 
doctrines  and  orcUiiaiioi-s  taught  or  practised  by 
thu  Projihet  oro  of  divine  authority.  Mahomotnu 
tlieologiiina  divide  their  religion  into  two  parts — 
Fuilh  (Iniau)  and  Pmclice  (Din.) 

[A.]  Faith  is  ilividod  into  six  heads.  1.  God. 
2.  His  Angela.  3.  His  ScriptursB.  4.  His  Pro- 
phets, ft.  Tho  Kcsiirroction  and  Day  of  Judg- 
ment, 6.  God's  n1i>)(iltite  decree  and  predestina- 
tion of  goo<l  and  evil 

1.]  Qod  is  the  creator  and  prwerrer  of  all 
things  in  heaven  and  earth,  v-ithont  begvinuig  or 
end,  omnipotcul^  omniscient,  oninipreaent.  Be- 
yond all  othor  attributes  is  that  of  absolute 
nnity,  Mahometanisra  teaches  the  sternest  and 
strictest  monothoiuiu.  XoUiiug  exists  but  tlio 
Creator  nml  the  creation.  The  Creutor  is  thu 
only  power,  force,  and  act,  in  the  universe ;  all 
things  are  affected  at  Uia  will  and  by  Hit!  ]Ku»ivo 
ministers.  H<^nr?e  God  is  immeflsiirably  above 
\\\»  creatures,  who  are  but  His  tools.  Angels, 
devils,  jinn  (or  genii),  all  owe  their  being  to 
Jlini,  and  are  liable  to  death  or  extinction  at  His 
will.  Thus  Malioiiitlmiism  is  far  removed  on  tin- 
one  hand  fnm  Kpiciireanism,  Pantheism,  and 
idolatry;  on  the  other,  from  theCliristiiindoclrines 
of  the  Trinity  and  the  Incarnation.  ('hriflti.iTis, 
and  even  Jews,  because  they  hold  Ezra  to  be  the 
Son  of  God  [A'or.  ix.  .101,  are  included  with 
heathens  as  polythcists — those  who  pay  divine 
honours  to  creatures. 

2.]  A  ntjdit  are  inferior  to  men,  because  they  were 
hidden  to  worship  Adam,  and  bucause  Mahomet 
Was  a  man.  They  are  God's  minifiters  and  scr 
rants,  free  from  sin,  M'ho  praise  (io<l  dny  Bn<l 
night,  and  are  never  wear)*  of  serving  Kim. 
They  have  pure  and  subtle  bodiea,  created  of  an 
ethereal  kind  of  6re  or  light ;  they  have  neither 
distinction  of  eexce  nor  carniil  appetites,  bul 
differ  in  form,  de-gree  and  duties.  Some  benr 
the  throne  of  God ;  others  intercede  for  the 
faithful ;  others  j^iidu*  the  affaira  of  earth,  and 
help  and  guard  the  faithfnl ;  others  wntch  over 
heaven,  others  preside  over  hell ;  others  bear 
away  the  soul  at  death  ;  two,  ono  on  thu  ri^ht 
liand,  one  on  tha  left  of  each  living  person, 
record  his  good  and  evil  deeds  respectively  ;  two 
shall  bear  each  soul  to  judgment.  The  four 
most  important  angels  are — Gabriel,  their  chief, 
the  angel  of  revelations,  deehircd  to  be  identienl 
with  the  Holy  Ghost;  Michael,  the  friend  and 

frolector  of  the  Jews;  Azrael,  the  anf^el  of  death ; 
zra&l,  who  shall  aouud  the  tnunpet  on  the 
res urcoctt on-day.  One  of  the  angels  was  called 
AmzU.  Refusing  God's  command  to  worship 
Adam  at  his  creation,  he  was  cursed,  and  loet 
his  high  position ;  hence  ho  beeftme  Iblie 
[Ai<ij3oAo!],  or  Satan,  the  enemy  of  God  and 
man.  UcMdes  nn^els  there  are  also  Jinn  (sing. 
Jinnee),  a  race  inferior  to  angels,  created  before 
Adam,  of  fire.  The  jinn  aro  both  good  and  cvih 
llio  former  accepted  Iwlam,  the  hdter  relwlled 
against  God,  and  rflftised  to  believe  Islam;  they 
are  called  Sheitan3(Satai)8],  Ifdte.  or  Mends.  Of 
these  Iblis  is  the  Innl,  and,  neconling  lo  some,  the 
£itfaor.  These  evil  jinn,  by  listening  at  the  doors  of 
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heaven,  learn  God's  secrets,  which  they  impart 
to  soothsaycra ;  tJie  angels  drive  them  away  with 
stones,  I.e.  shoot in^-stars.  TJie  jinn  arc  of  both 
sexes,  propagate  their  species,  sometimes  with 
human  beings,  eat,  drink,  and  are  subject  to 
death.  They  are  generally  invisible,  but  can 
assume  various  fomis  at  pleasure.  Many  men, 
especially  Solomoti,  liave  gained  great  power  over 
the  jinn.  The  doctrine  of  angels  and  jinn  ia 
derived  mainly  fmm  Jewish  tradition  and  Arabic 
belief,  with  a  t^li^^ht  adinixtnre  of  Ghrietian  no< 
tions  [Geiger,  HVm  hat  Mofiammad  axi8  dcm 
Jtuienthume  an/genom7neii,  8Z-6b,  185;  Sprenger, 
ii.  338-251 ;  Kodwell  and  Sale,  notes  ;ja«irmi]. 

3.]  Scn'ptuteA,  or  Divine  Books.  These  nave 
been  iu  all  104,  sent  <lown  by  God  to  man  :  ten 
to  Adim,  fifty  to  Sftth,  tlnrty  to  Idris  (Knoch), 
ton  to  Abraham,  one  to  Mowa  (the  I>aw  or  Pen- 
tateuch), one  to  David  (the  Psalmj*),  one  to  Jesua 
(thu  Gospel),  one  to  Alnhonict  l^ch  of  thcw 
abrogated  the  preceiling,  and  confirmed  that  which, 
followed.  All  are  lost  but  iho  lust  four,  of  which 
all  but  the  Koran  have  been  miMnteq)reted  and 
corruptcil  by  the  Jews  ami  Chriiiliana ;  but  yet 
some  passages  remain  confirming  the  Konm  and 
l)ropheeying  Mahomet.  The  whole  Old  Testament 
is  regarded  as  sacred,  but  not  so  highly  as  the 
Psalms  and  Law.  The  following  texts  are  quoted 
.^8  referring  to  Mahomet; — Gen.  xvii.  20,  xxL 
13;  Deut.  xviit  ir*,.  18,  com^iared  with  xxxiv.  10; 
xxxiii.  2;  Hub.  lit  3.  (Siuai=  Judaism;  Seir  = 
Christianity;  Paran=  Islam).  Cant.  v.  10-16 
(u  description  of  Mahomet) ;  Isa.  xxi.  7  (Chariot 
of  Camels,  or,  more  literally  (Vulg.),  Rider  npon 
a  camel  =:  Mahomet ;  chariot  of  aasep,  or  rider 
upon  an  ass  =  Jesus);  llagg.  ii.  7;  Luke  xxiv. 
49;  John  i.  20-25  (that  Prophot=Mahomct). 
xiv.  25,  26;  xvi.  7  (IIti/)iucAi7Tos,  a  corruption  of 
n€p**(AirT«r=Malioniet)  [Syed  Ahmed,  Ji«KWj$, 
On  the  frnphecieg  renjKCttng  Mohammed,  esp.  pp. 
0,  10 ;  Pococko,  apec.  Hht.  Arubitm,  17,  wy.J 

4.]  ProfjJitts.  These  are  mea  sent  down  from 
God  to  teach  mankind,  all  believing  the  sama 
crwd  (Itilam),  honoured  by  commanications  from 
God,  workers  of  mirnclee.  Of  these  there  liava 
l)een,  acconiing  to  one  tradition,  224,000,  acconi- 
iug  to  another,  124,000,  of  wjiom  313  have  been 
ambasaadora  or  apostles.  Of  these  there  are 
nieiitioneU  iu  the  Koran,  Adam,  Abel,  Seth, 
Idris  (llnocfa),  Koah,  LIuil  (identiGed  by  some 
with  Heber),  Abraham,  Lot,  Ishmael,  Isaac, 
Jacob,  Joseph,  Moses,  Aaron,  Shuaib  (the  same 
as  Keuel,  llagnet,  or  Jethro,  Mos<'b'  father-in- lair), 
David,  'Solomon,  Elijah,  Elisha,  Jonah,  Job. 
Ezra.  Very  curious  and  anscriptuml  legends  am 
told  of  many  of  these,  derived  ehierty  from  Jewish 
tr.ulitinu  [Geiger,  Watt  hnt  Mvhmnmnd,  &c. 
!it*-136].  From  the  New  Tcstaio<?nt.  Zacliai-iah. 
Jolin  the  liaptist.  and  Jesns,  are  named  propheta 
ill  the  Koran ;  the  accounts  of  theae  are  derived 
from  an  henaical,  apparently  Ebioriite  or  Judteo- 
<'hristian,  source.  Besides  these,  there  are  men- 
tioned also  Lokman,  Saleli,  Arabian  prophets ; 
J>hulL;iH,  whose  identity  is  disputed  (Kzekiel, 
Obndiah  [1  Kings  xvxxi.  4],  or  Isaiah  [Kodwell, 
179J),  and  Bhulkanuuu  (Alexander  the  Great). 
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B.]  Regurtrr/v'ti  nnd  ilu;  Dtty  of  JudgmettK 
Under  tbis  bead  it  will  bo  c-oiivenient  to  UUfe  tbo 
whole  doctrine  of  the  8t«tfl  of  the  mvX  after  death. 
TVlicn  a  corp:^  has  been  btid  in  the  tomb  the 
Buul  rotunts  to  it  for  a  short  time,  and  ttiu  dt> 
cwiBpd  is  thru  visited  by  two  Icrri^ilr?  angels, 
Munkat  and  Xekir,  who  qucidion  him  con- 
cerning hie  fftitb.  The  wicked  they  will  severely 
Ir-rture,  but  the  good  they  will  Ic-ai'e  in  peace. 
There  art!  niuny  ujtinions  about  the  stato  of 
Uie  »ouI  of  ordinary  bcliovew  between  death 
and  the  re«urnH;tion  [Sale,  P.  A,  §  *  ;  f^  Tjiiip, 
M(st.  Et/i/pt,  ii.  261)].  Thu  eouls  of  pro- 
I  phots  Rte  adniitt(^  iiit*i  pamdise  at  tmce  ;  tho 
9DuIs  of  mnrtyrs — those  who  dis  in  battle 
ayaiast  infidels^ — rest  in  the  crojis  of  jji-eeii 
birds,  vrliich  eat  of  the  fruits  ni.d  drink  of  tha 
rivera  of  paradud  ^fany  fearful  si-^na  will  go 
sfore  the  reawrrectioii,  eclipsus,  eiirthqimkes, 
wars,  the  coming  of  Antichriat  (Dijjal),  who 
will  be  defeated  and  einin  by  Jcsun  Ohriat.  It 
will  he  preceded  by  tbroft  hiaats  of  tho  tnimjiet : 
at  tbB  fimt  of  whicii  the  universe  will  be  shaken, 
Uie  sea  dried  up,  the  mountains  levelled,  and  the 
works  of  man  destroyed  ;  at  the  second,  all  living 
creatnres,  evt-n  angels  and  jinn,  will  be  annihilated ; 
tmly  God  and  the  dwellers  in  paradiso  and  hell 
mil  romain,  Forty  years  after  will  bu  eounded 
the  bla^t  of  resurrection,  when  all  will  come  to 
life  oi^iiin,  will  appear  before  God  and  bo  judyed  ; 
their  dethia  shall  be  weighed  in  a  balance,  and  M 
goixl  or  evil  preponderalea,  so  shall  be  the  aentetico. 
Not  only  men  but  also  bntt<«  and  jinn  will  bi: 
thus  judged.  After  tha  judgment  retribntion 
will  be  exaetwl  for  every  wronj;  and  injury  dorio 
to  otljcrd.  This  being  fmi-tbed,  all  men  will  bo 
I  led  over  th«  bridge  Al-Sirat,  which  oxtonds  over 
'  the  midst  of  bell,  finer  tlian  a  hair  ami  eliari>i-r 
Chan  A  sword's  edge,  beset  on  both  pides  by  briars 
and  thorna  The  good,  led  by  Mahomet  and  tho 
prophets,  will  pass  safely  over  it  into  pamdise; 
the  wicked  will  fall  into  hell.  In  hell  there  aro 
seven  ivgitiiia  :  the  firsl;  of  thcue  is  reaerved.  ft'r 
wieke*!  Mahomelaiis,  who  will  only  remain  till 
their  sins  are  expiated,  and  will  then  be  admitte-l 
into  iiaradwc;  the  other  tiix  regions  aro  asaigncd 
to  tbofie  of  otlier  rcligioiiB,  who  will  bo  torturer! 
for  ever.  Tlie  horrors  of  hell  are  very  vividly 
deficrit>ed  ;  ftwr  l>eing,  ucconling  to  Mahometan 
doctors,  the  chief  motive  of  morality,  lliitwctn 
hell  anil  paradise  there  is  a  jiartilion  (Al-Anif), 
or  intermediate  region,  where  those  shall  be  placed 
whose  good  and  evil  tleeds  are  eijoal.  The  des- 
criptiona  of  the  joys  of  I'annlise  are  verj-  minute ; 
the  reward  of  the  blessed  will  consist  chiefly  in 
Sfnsuitl  enjoyments— most  delicious  meats  and 
drinks,  the  society  of  each  man's  wives,  and  of 
the  hoiirii*s  or  girls  of  pamdise.  To  enjoy  these 
thoroughly  they  will  live  in  perpetual  youth. 
Hut  these  sensual  delighla  will  Iw  little  regiinlcd 
.by  the  most  blpaaed,  to  whnm  it  will  bo  granted 
'io  Peo  the  face  of  God.  Many  Sruslems  hold  that 
the  dewTiptioiis  of  paradise  are  ligumlive  :  and  it 
is  Worth  notice  that  they  were  written  when 
M*lu>niL't  bad  only  one  wife.  Persona  will 
be  admitted  to  paradise,  not  by  their  own 
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merits,  hut  sinijily  by  the  mercy  of  fJod, 
through  fuitli ;  but  the  Imppiness  of  ea*ih  will  bo 
measured  by  his  merita.  To  e^'timate  thQM,  sins 
are  divid^'d  into  those  that  deserve  punishment 
in  tho  next  world  and  those  whose  penalty  is 
iutlioted  during  this  life,  riuctors  differ  in  the 
assignment  of  particular  sins  tt>  thesQ  caVegoriea 
[I'algrave,  Aiyihm,  281-285,  sm,  e.1.].  Tlie  doc- 
triuR  of  the  future  stnl*  is  derived  mainly  from 
Jewish  tradition,  with  an  admixture  of  Christian 
and  Tarsee  elements. 

fi.l  Fredtstimtiiun.  Every  event  has  been 
absolutely  predestined  by  God,  and  written 
from  all  eternity  on  the  "  Preserved  Tablet." 
Hence  each  mwi'a  lot  is  irrevocably  fixed — 
liyw,  and  huw  long,  he  is  to  live,  whut  his  end 
Mill  be,  and  no  human  care  can  vary  or  ward  olf 
Cod's  deert'e. 

[R]  PnACTiCB.  This  has  four  bmnches.  I. 
Prayer,  including  Purification.  2.  Almsgiving. 
3.  i'MLing.     -1.  I'ilgiimage. 

1.]  Prmjtr  and  Purijtcation.  Purification  isa 
necessary  pri'parativc  for  pmyer,  whicli  will  not 
be  acceple^l  from  an  unclean  person.  It  is  of  two 
kinds.  The  gi^eater  or  extraordinary  purification 
is  of  the  whole  body,  to  cl^'anse  from  certain  cere- 
mtmial  deiilemeuts.  These  defileui'i-nls  are  nearly 
the  same  as  those  of  the  .Jewish  Law  [Lev,  XT.J. 
It  is  also  (Mii'formed  ou  the  morning  of  Friday 
and  of  the  great  festivals.  Tho  lesser  or  ordinary 
purification  takes  place  before  the  ordinarj- 
pmyers,  and  on  some  other  occasiona  ;  it  coosisis 
ill  washing  the  fare,  anns,  elbows,  feet,  hands, 
muuth,  nu!itrilit,  ear>!,  feet,  with  prayers,  and  recit- 
ing sura  &7  of  the  Komn.  Tho  prayers,  &c.,  axv 
often  omitted  [Une,  Mod.  Egy^d,  i.  85-89]. 
When  water  cannot  l*  procured,  sand  is  allowetl 
to  bo  ue«d.  This  relaxation  occurs  in  tlie  Talmud 
[Geiger,  Sy].  Prayer  is  ordered  to  be  made  five 
times  daily:  [1]  iu  the  morning  at  daybi-eak 
and  before  sunriso ;  [2]  joat  aftvir  noon,  when 
tho  Btin  begins  to  declino ;  [3]  in  the  afttrnoon, 
midway  between  noon  and  nightfall ;  [4]  a  few 
minutes  after  sunset;  [5]  at  nigbtfull,  when  the 
evening  has  just  shut  in.  Somo  add  two  other 
limes,  which  are  not  imperative  :  IG]  between 
£ininseand  noon  ;  [7Ja  little  alter  midnight.  The 
second  and  third  and  the  fourth  and  tiflli  services 
may  Ik.'  kept  together,  thus  making  Ihrei;  prayers 
daily  [Syed  Ahmed,  On  ilie  Ittflig'um  of  the  Prt^ 
hiamitk  Arulv,  17].  The  Umea  of  prayer  are 
pritclaimed  by  mueuine  from  the  minareta  of  the 
nii.>3quc,  in  a  sort  of  chant,  with  veiy  striking 
effect  The  prayers  may  bo  porfortued  either  at 
home  nr  in  the  mosque.  The  worshipiier  always 
turns  towanis  Mecca  (thu  Kaaba) ;  lie  adupts 
various  attitutles.  The  worship  consists  of  rc|>ealed 
ejaculations  of  the  'I'akbir  (Allahu  Aklwr,  God  is 
moat  great),  Raka,  or  inclinalions,  prayers  and 
recitations  fn>m  tlie  Komn,  especially  suras  lii., 
V.  *2.'iG,  cviii.  cxii.  cxiii.  cxiv.  The  prayers  are 
short  forms,  incessantly  repcatctl,  inelaslir,  inex- 
|>unsive,  with  few  ideas.  The  regular  public  eer- 
victs  in  the  mtwique  takes  place  at  noon  on  Friday, 
''the  day  of  the  assembly;"  it  is  of  tlio  siuiie 
ttatore  as  the  private  daily  devotions,  with  tho 
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addition  of  a  oerman.  Kxcept  nn  certain  fcatii'nU 
women  are  not  allowed  W  attend  the  public  ser- 
vices, ur  to  pray  in  the  mofiquc  IiitL-ix-eiwiuH, 
hotli  for  the  living  and  the  dead,  formo  a  cnn- 
spicuous  part  of  the  tlevotioua  The  pntyc'ts  are 
all  addrcsspd  to  (lod:  hut  tlip  iiitL-rccssion  of 
Mahumct  and  tlie  suiiits  is  intrculcd,  Tlie  Muho- 
meLiiis  arc  very  rv-von-iit  uiid  U«.'v»ut  duiiiig  their 
devotions,  hoth  private  ami  pnhlic. 

2.1  Alms  are  of  two  kinds,  those  prescribed  hy 
the  law,  and  those  which  aru  vuluntary.  The 
former  were  in  early  ngM  collected  hy  ofliwra 
apptrtuted  hy  the  Bovemgn,  and  applied  to  piona 
lued  \  Ihc-ir  payment  and  a[ip]icatiou  is  now  luft  to 
the  conscienca.  The  proportion  to  be  given  vanea 
according  to  the  kind  of  properly  from  which  it 
is  ({iveu. 

3.]  FaMing.  There  is  one  obligatory  faat  in 
the  year — thu  montli  of  Kamadhan,  because  the 
Koran  was  given  in  tliat  month.  From  the  time 
the  new  raoon  appears  to  the  next  new  moon, 
the  Moslem  is  bidden  to  fust  every  day,  from  tho 
time  wlu'ii  one  can  distinguiuh  plainly  the  white 
threa>)  from  the  bbck — explained  by  some  to 
mean  the  while  and  black  strcokH  ik-cn  in  tho 
east  before  daybreak — until  sunset.  Ifc  mnst 
abstain  dnring  that  time  from  eating,  drinking', 
smoking,  perfumes,  and  all  sensual  indulgencfji. 
niere  nra  some  few  exemptions,  but  those  who 
are  hindered  by  any  temporary  cAiine  muat  fast  an 
ci|ual  number  of  days  in  another  month.  Tiiis 
fiiat  is  kept  with  great  striutne&s,  and  when 
Jtamadhan  falls  in  summer^  it  in  most  oppreieive. 
The  idea  was  probably  derived  from  the  Christiiin 
Lent  There  are  also  some  optional  fasts,  tho 
most  important  being  the  Aaliura,  the  lOth  day 
of  ^[oh£lmm  (1st  niuiith).  This  was  iu  tmilalion 
of  the  .Jewish  df»y  of  Atonement ;  it  was  instituted 
aa  ubligatar)-  soon  after  the  Hcgira,when  Mahomet 
■was  trying  to  win  over  tho  Jews,  and  was  after- 
wards made  optional.  The  aame  day  is  also  kept 
in  memory  of  the  martyrdom  of  Hoaein,  tha 
Prophet's  grandson,  at  Kerhela. 

4.]  PiUjrimage.  Every  believer  is  bound  onco 
iu  \x\i  life,  either  in  pvraon  and  by  another,  whoso 
expenses  he  payn,  to  make  tho  pilgrimage  to 
Mecca  and  Monnt  Arafat,  unless  prevented  by 
poverty  or  ilMiealtli.  It  takes  place  in  the  month 
Dzul-hajji.  The  ceremonies  to  be  |>erf«)rnieil  by 
pilgrims  are  very  numerous  and  complicated  ;  the 
chief  of  them  are  tho  wearing  of  the  Ihram  or 
aaored  garment,  consisting  of  two  simplu  pieces 
of  cloth  wrapped  round  tho  lotns  and  over  tliu 
shoulder,  compassing  seven  times  the  Kaaha  or 
holy  house  of  ^fecca,  kiitsin^  or  touching  eiich 
time  tho  black  stoue,  fabled  to  have  fallen  from 
lieaven ;  ii  jounroy  to  Mount  Arafat,  about  ten 
miles  from  Mecca,  and  the  offering  of  victims 
(aheep,  goats,  kine,  or  camel).  [For  further  par- 
ticulars see  Burckhardt,  Travdt  tn  Arahm,  vol.  i. ; 
Burton,  A  Piifjritnngt  to  Mecca  and  Kl-Medinuh ; 
Sale,  P,  D.f  §  4.]  The  practice  of  pilgrimage  and 
most  of  tha  customs  connected  therewith  were 
borrowed  from  the  heathen  Arabs ;  but  a  fre^h 

*  Tbfl  SiUbanietaa  year  i*  lanur ;  hi-iicu  cscb  month 
goei  tbrougli  all  tho  acuoos  in  about  tlurty-two  rear*. 
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meaning,  connected  with  tho  legend  that  Abraham 
and  Ishmaol  in»<titul«d  the  pilgrimage,  was  as- 
signed to  them.  Pilgrimages  aru  alao  often  made 
to  the  tombs  of  saints,  to  pray  for  their  intercoe* 
sion.  Besides  the  above  observances,  all  the  Maho- 
metans practise  circumcision  and  wear  beards. 
These  customs,  derived  from  the  Arabs,  are  not 
mentione<l  in  the  Koran,  their  institution  is 
ascribed  to  Abraham.  [Syed  Ahmed,  Jtel,  of 
PretilnmUic  Arabs,  8.] 

There  are  certain  ihingt  forhidden  by  Talam — 
partly  heathen  pi-aclicea,  partly  unclean  meats, 
(tartly  things  likely  to  do  harm.  Thcee  are 
various  eojieretilious  about  culile,  buryiug  femalu 
children  alive,  divining  by  arrows,  casting  lots, 
gambling,  usury,  wine,  and  all  intosiL-ating 
liquors  and  drug's  (sumu  add  oven  coflco  and 
toimcro),  eating  lilood,  awine'a  tlesli,  whatever 
dies  of  it^lf  or  is  strangled,  or  killed  by  a  blow 
or  fail,  or  by  another  beast,  or  ia  slain  in  honour 
of  an  idol,  or  anything  at  the  slaughtering  of 
which  the  name  uf  God  has  not  been  suid.' 
Kome  Moslems  add  many  other  meats  ti>  this  list, 
being,  with  some  exceptions,  those  forbidden  by 
the  law  of  MoacA 

War  against  all  unhe!iever$,  if  Uiey  have  been 
tho  aggwssorSj  is  enjoined  as  a  sacred  duty;  if 
not  flgbting  for  pay,  those  who  are  killed  in  it 
are  n.'garded  as  martyre.  Of  those  oucmics  who, 
refusing  to  capitulate  or  surrender,  are  reduced 
by  force  of  sruis,  the  men  may  be  killed  or  eo- 
olaval.  and  the  women  and  chihii(>n  enslaved. 
Life  and  liberty  may  ha  granted  thorn  if  they 
surrender  and  agree  to  pay  a  poll-tax,  or  embroco 
Islam.  If  they  have  acted  treacherocsly  they 
may  be  exterminated.  It  has  been  a  great  ques- 
tion with  Mahonu'tau  theologians  when  "  religious 
war"  (Jihad)  is  allowed  orcoraraandftii  [Hunter's 
Jn'tian  Muxtthnans,  chap.  iii.]. 

CiViL  AffD  Criminal  Laws.  Tho  most  important 
of  these  are  the  laws  relating  to  marrii^o.  A 
Moslem  may  not  have  at  tbe  same  time  more  than 
four  wives,  who  must  all  be  free  women  and 
Moslems;  but,  in  ad<lition,  he  may  keep  any  num- 
ber of  slave  cuucuhiuea  [Kur.  iv.  3 ;  Lone,  L  1 22]. 
An  unliuiited  power  ol  divorce,  without  giving 
any  reason,  is  allowed  to  the  husband,  and  ia  fully 
taken  advantflgi?  of;  cases  are  nif^ntinnedofmiddle- 
agfcd  Mahomet;ins  M-ho  have  had  Uiirty,  forty,  or 
even  fifty  wives  [Dullinger,  2G].  A  wife  cojmot 
obtain  a  divorce  except  for  cmelty  or  neglect^  and 
then  she  loses  her  dowt^*.  A  man  may  divorce 
bis  wife  twice,  and  take  her  buck  without  any 
ceremony  ;  but  if  he  divorce  her  a  third  time,  or 
pronounce  a  triple  divorce  in  one  sentence,  and 
then  wish  to  marry  her  agaiu,  she  must  be  £rst 
married  and  divorced  hy  another  husband,  who 
must  have  consummated  the  nmrriage.  A  divorced 
wom.in  must  wait  tliree  months,  or,  if  pregnant, 
till  fihe  is  delivered,  before  abu  uau  marry  agouL 
An  adulteress  is  pnniehed  by  stoning  if  detected ; 
but  there  must  be  four  epe  witnesses  of  the  deed, 
and  ■  false  accusation  against  any  woui:ui  is 
punished  by  scourging.     If  a  man  have  a  cbild 

*  Ucuce  tlie  Alonlem  butchers  always  say  the    "  Bit- 
milUh"  on  slsngbtmng  s  t]«ust 
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heU  sacred.  These  sanctuariea  are  visited  to  pay 
}iC'nour  to  the  saint,  or  to  obtain  his  iuterct-Bsion 
will)  God  for  some  boiiBfiL  to  tlie  devot«r>.  On  these 
occasiuna  pra>'crs  are  tiuid,  parts  of  the  Komn 
nre  reeited,  and  votive  offV-riiit^B  matl<^.  Marriiujct 
ai-%  peifonueJ  in  privitte,  with  ]ini>vni,  pitms 
fjaculatioiis,  and  rvcitattous  of  thu  Koran.  At 
burials  there  is  a  sonrice  in  the  mosqae,  and 
soiuetiiuiK  a  gacrilice  ia  olfon^  at  the  gmve. 

Itflitm  hiia  no  pHcsttiood,  nor  even  a  rttgiihir 
ordcT  of  mihifltcni.  The  Imams  who  usually'  lend 
the  puhlio  serricea  and  praAch,  generally  have 
other  occuputiuus ;  any  competent  person  may 
takft  thi'ir  pliicft ;  tliey  may  be  dismissed  from 
their  otTice,  and  then  lose  their  title ;  th<>y  have 
no  rcligioiia  authority,  and  no  official  respect. 
The  Sftoriliceg  are  simply  coinmemorativo ;  any 
person  may  slay  the  victims.  The  Ulomoa  of 
Constantinople  are  a  corporation  of  men  learned 
in  theology  and  jnrieprudcnce,  who  give  decisionn 
in  cases  of  conttcieuce,  law  and  religion  and 
public  policy  ;  their  senU-iico  (Fetwa)  has  great 
weight  Muftia,  or  Diiclor^  of  Ijiw  an{i  Thenltigy, 
are  numerous  and  njuch  respected ;  the  coucurrencB 
of  the  doctors  makes  with  strict  Slo&Iems  an  arttele 
of  faith.  Orders  or  societies  of  pi-niima  uniting 
for  devotional  purpo#<es  arc  very  numerous.  The 
members  of  them  are  called  Dervishes.  Some  of 
their  devotional  practices  aro  very  slrango.  Many 
of  tliem  give  themselves  up  to  an  aicetic  life,  and 
live  on  aims;  these  aro  souioliiucs  called  Falcirs, 
and  receive  much  reverence.  Both  tl»o  strango 
devotions  and  asceticism  are  tlie  results  chiefly  of 
■widespread  I'antlieism  (Siifiism)  among  Maho- 
metans, though  this  theory  is  utterly  at  variance 
with  the  principles  of  Islam  [Taylor's  fiigt.  Mo- 
hamm.  cli.  13;  Dullingi-r.  70-79;  Lane,  i.  304- 
311  ;  ii.  15I.1.M,  ieS-182,  187-190]. 

Itcligious  SecU  amuiig  llio  Mahometans  ore 
almostcunntless.  The  uHliodox,  or  8ouiiil08,  aitj 
divided  into  four  sects,  named,  after  their  founders, 
Hunihtes,  ^(olekitos,  Sbafeites,  and  Hanbalites, 
who  differ  to  some  unini|>ortant  points  of  ritual 
and  Koranic  interpiolation.  Of  the  heretical 
sects,  tlie  most  important  are  tho  Shiites,  who 
reject  the  first  three  caliphs  as  ui?t]rj>ers,  huliling 
Ali,  and  the  Im-nntfl,  bin  deAcendants,  to  ho  the 
Iftwfid  KUccessors  of  Mnliom<>t.  Tbey  also  reject 
the  8onna,  acoepling  in  its  place  four  collections 
of  traditions  of  their  own.  8hiisra  is  the  estalj- 
lisbed  religion  of  Persia,  where  it  has  adopted 
•ome  pecnliarities  of  Zonm-striimism.  There  are 
•cvenul  sects  of  Shiites,  some  uf  whom  hold  the 
Imams  to  be  incamatious  of  God.  The  Sufies, 
who  are  mystic  pantheists,  have  been  ntontioned. 
The  Babs,  a  roccnt  sect  in  Pereia,  have  mixed 
Clirieiian  and  Magian  doctriuea  with.  Islam.  The 
Wahabees,  foiimJcd  by  Abd-al-Wahh  (died  178"). 
accept  only  t]ie  Koran  and  Sonno,  and  desire  to 
purify  Islum  from  superstitious  accretions,  saints 
worship.  Sec  They  have  founded  a  great  power 
iji  Cciitml  Arabia,  and  have  ciiused  much  trouble 
in  India  by  preaching  the  duly  of  war  against 
infidels.  They  call  orthodox  Moslems,  with 
Christians  and  idolaters,  polylheists.  Many 
sects  differ  only  in  abslruse  points  regarding  God's 
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attrihutes  and  predestination,  the  eternity  of  tho 
Koran,  &c.  [See  Pococke,  Spec.  Hint.  At-atfum, 
21'.,  27, 199-337 ;  B'Uerbelot,  Ii.  0..  under  the  dif- 
ferent names ;  8ale,  P.  yj.,  |8;  Doliingnr,  80.133.} 

Thu  cff(xtg  of  ^luhometonism,  as  shewn  in  lifa 
and  character,  roust  be  briefly  imticcd.  Tho 
minuteness  of  the  ritual  mid  the  social  rules, 
together  with  the  haidness  and  ciddiiess  of  tho 
morality  taught,  produces  a  gre-at  amount  of  for- 
nmlism.  The  name  of  Qod  and  pious  ejaculations 
arc  constantly  on  the  lips,  even  in  tho  midst  of 
the  most  indecent  conversation.  Mahumetans 
often  say  the  "  Bismilloh"  befuro  committing  a 
crime  [Sprcnger,  iL  206].  Hence  tho  moat  scru- 
pulous observance  of  outward  duties  is  not  unfre- 
quentlyuniU>dwiththcgro!i6cstlm1>itualtmmomlity 
and  crime  [Zollinger,  2C-Sit];  religion  and  morality 
seem  completely  sundered.  Another  great  evu 
results  from  thu  minuteness  of  the  laws  concerning 
marriage  and  divorce.  Many  volumes  huvc  been 
written  to  explain  them,  entering  into  the  closest 
and  most  disgusting  details,  forming  "  a  mass  of 
corruption,  poisoning  the  mind  and  morals  of 
every  Mahometan  student"  [Mulr,  iii.  302 j,  and 
utterly  defiling  the  very  language.  Uence  arises 
the  prevalence  not  only  of  most  indecent  language 
and  conduct,  bnt  also  of  extreme  pmtligacy  among 
lioth  sexes.  Unnatural  vice  is  fearfully  common. 
The  pictures  of  the  sensual  joys  of  paradise  con- 
tribute in  some  degree  to  this  profligacy  j  these 
coma  to  bo  the  chief  object  of  their  thoughts, 
and  are  anticipAt<-d,  so  fur  as  possible,  on  earth. 
The  doctrine  of  predestination,  or  mlher  fnlidism, 
produces  extreme  apothy  snd  wriiit  of  energy  in 
netinn  ;  while  the  notion  that  all  Mahometans  are 
God's  chosen  in  a  special  sense,  tliuugh  causing  a 
deep  brotherly  feeling  among  theniftelves,  which  is 
fostered  by  tho  prect-pta  on  almsgiving,  leads  them 
to  abittcrcontempt  and  hatred  forall  other  religions. 

It  remains  to  sum  up  the  good  and  evil  sides  of 
Mrthometanisni.  On  the  one  liand,  it  is  a  rigid 
foe  to  idolatry,  as  it  teaches  the  mdty,  perfection, 
providcDcc  and  government  of  God,  and  hence 
buhmiesion  and  resignation  to  His  wiH,  t>gether 
with  the  great  doctrineof  a  judgment  and  eternal 
retribution.  It  inculcates,  moreover,  brotherly 
love  and  union  with  fell nw-l»6 Hovers,  and  many 
social  virtues,  with  almsgiving,  temperance,  and  a 
certain  standard  of  morality.  On  the  other  hand, 
it  perpetuates  the  great  evils  of  the  Kiist — poly- 
gamy, slaveiy,  find  absolula  despotism ;  it  opposes 
all  political  and  social  progress,  while  the  semi- 
civilized  arbitrary  character  of  \X^  law  and  justice 
renders  property  insecure.  Its  doctrine  of  pn> 
pi^tion  by  the  sword  leads  to  constjint  wars 
and  rebellions,  with  an  utter  contempt  for  human 
life.  It  is,  ui  fact,  a  senii-barhanjus  religion.  On 
its  religious  side  it  fails  to  snlisfy  the  natural 
lunging  for  some  uio<liaiinn  between  God  and  man, 
while  yet  it  bows  before  God  as  an  irresistible 
Power;  its  morality,  in  itself  defective,  is  dry, 
cold,  hard,  lifeless  without  any  amiable  traits ; 
and,  finally,  as  substituting  Malioniet  for 
Christ,  it  is  essentially  antichristian.  While  it 
may  be  an  advanoe  on  heathenism,  it  isuiadvuice 
which  almost  excludes  tho  furtlier  advance  of 
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Climtiaiiity,  missionary  eflbrU  being  almost 
vitKout  result. 

[Abulfeda,  dt  Vxtti  el  ReVat  OcstU  Mofiam- 
jnedi*  (an  Arabic  writer  of  fourt«;nth  century), 
od.  ot  trana.  GBgnier,Oxfotxl,  1 723.  Maracci,  Ako- 
rani  texttts  unicersui,  Pavia,  1G98.  Dr.  G.  Weil, 
Mohammed  der  frophet,  nein  I^hen  und  eeine 
ire.    Id,,  EinleUuvg  in  den  Kvrati.    Wuskiug- 

rion  Irving,  Life  of  Ma/umet.  C'aussiii  de  Perceval, 
JS**ai  tur  ntuiat're  {Ui  Arahf*.  SirW.  Muir, /.i/ii! 
of  Mahomet.  Pr.  A.  Sprcnger,  Life  tif  Moham- 
med (in  KngliAh),  part  i.,  Allahabad,  1851.  Das 
Ijfhen  lihd  die  Le/ire  det  Mohammad,  2d  ed.,  Ber- 
liii,  18G&,  Cariyle,  Heroes  und  IIcixi  Worship. 
Syal  Ahraetl  Khan  Ilahadoor,  C.8.I.,  A  Serifs 
of  K*i»njH  on  ilifi  Life  <»/  Mftliammed,  and  xuhjedi 

^wubvidiary  thereto,  vol.  i.,  London,    1870  (each 
sy  ia  paged  separately).      Sale,    TTie  Koran^ 

[teaauat«d,wilh  notesand  a  Prelimiriary  DUcuuniv, 
gme^  Sdettioytx  frmn  Ihe  Kur-ati.  Itev.  J.  If. 
Iwell,  TTie  Konm,  tnuislate^I,  with  a  preface 
lud  notes.  T.  Udliieke,  Gesekkhte  dec  Qaram, 
Foretcr,  Mahometamtm  Unveiled.  A.  GeigeT, 
Was  hat  Mohammed  aut  dem  Judcnthume  ou/- 

^fienomJ»en.     11.  H.   Milman,   ff-W.  Lat.   Chris- 

^Oanity,  ttli  cd.  18G7.  J.  M.  N«do,  Hixtory 
of  ihe  Holt/  E'lstern  Churr-h.     A,  T'.   Stanley, 

.hectares  on  the  Eaifteni  Church,  \i\\  ed.     W.  C. 

jtSTaylor,  History  of  Mohammedanism.  D'Her- 
Wlot,  BiUiofMque  Orientate.  Pococke,  Specimen 
JJistoriw  Arabian,  Oxford,  180G.  Kdand,  de 
Jtetigione  Mohammed  icA.  J.  G.  Cajenove, 
MaJiometanism,  reprinted  from  the  Christian 
Remembrancer,  Jan.  ISSS,  Miihler,  Ueber  dm 
VerhUHnigs  den  Islams  zutn  Kvantfelium,  in  his 
Gesammelte  SeJtriflen  vnd  Anfa^itze,  I  31S-402. 
Dbllinger,    Muhammed's    Religion    nach    ihrer 

.i'nneren  Entwicklung.  Lane,  The  Modem  Egyp- 
tians, 5th  ed.  1871.  I'".  U.  Zincke,  Egypt  of  the 
Pharaoha  and  of  ihe  Khedivi.  W.  W.  Hiinti-r, 
The  Indian  Mus'itmnns,  2d  eil.  1872.  Articles 
io  the  North  Uridnh  Itevtcic,  Jan.  1855,  Aug. 
1855  ;  Quarterly  Reoiete,  Oct.  18«9,  vol.  cxxvii. 
293-3o6;  British  Quarterly  Rci'ietp,  Jau.  1872, 
vol.  Iv.  lOn-135.] 

RfAJOKINI  PARS.  Tlia  part>-  of  Jlajorinua. 
Tliis  wiiH  the  name  by  which  tht-  I>uimlii)t  |>arty 
in  Africa  alwaya  referred  to  themselves,  before 
the  Catholics  had  invented  the  later  title  by 
■whifb,  in  spita  of  their  resentment,  they  became 
popnlarly  deaiKnat^d.  MajorinDs  wa*  conBecrated 
to  the  see  of  Carthage,  in  upponition  to  C^cilian 
[a.d.  311],  and  was  the  pr«deceasor  of  Bouatus 
jn  that  epiKcopate. 

JLUOKISTS.  The  foUowcre  of  Majiir  in  hi» 
controversy  with  Amedorf,  The  s^-venth  volume 
of   SchluBselburg's    Ha-reticnrum   Cutalogus  has 

'859  papes  treating  "Ila  Secta  Miyoristonim." 
[Am&porfians.] 

ilALAK AXKS,  or  MOLOKANPl  A  RuM^inn 
sect,  Trhich  arose  Hrst  in  Uie  goventmeut  of  Tam- 
bof,  in  the  middle  of  llio  eighteenth  century,  aud 
which  was  so  called  from  Uieir  ciistora  of  living 
on  milk  (Malako),  instead  of  fasting  altogcUier, 
upon  faatdftys.  'Ihey  call  timmiolves  Istineeyo 
Cliristiaiie,  i.e.  true  Christiana,  and  alao  "Goapel- 
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lers."  A  colony  of  about  tliros  thousand  MalakitneA 
were  Betlled  in  the  earlier  jjurt  of  Ihia  century  in 
the  Crimea,  where  they  were  visited  by  Baron  Hax- 
tliauden  [a.d.  18^3],  who  discovered  that,  among 
various  erronuous  points,  IhL-y  rejected  tlie  necea- 
aity  of  Baptism  and  the  Holy  ICticharist,  as  well 
as  the  lesaer  sacraments,  explainiuig  away  the 
words  which  refer  to  material  elonionta  by  a 
epi ritualizing  interpretation.  Thia  sect,  composed 
of  the  lowest  and  must  illiterate  peasants,  was 
imposed  upon  [a.d.  1833]  by  a  certain  Tereuti 
BeliorelT,  who,  claiming  to  Do  the  Ellas,  annonnced 
the  advent  of  the  MiUuuiiium  within  thirty 
mouths,  the  immediate  cessation  of  all  business, 
and  the  community  of  goods.  He  then  summoned 
Ihem  in  loigu  numbers  to  witncas  hia  ascent  to 
heaven  liko  iUijah,  bnt  when,  upon  making  the 
attempt,  be  fell  to  the  earth  instead,  he  was 
seiiEod  as  an  impostor  and  a  disturber  of  the  peace, 
and  sent  ti>  prison,  wherxj  he  shortly  died.  Many 
of  his  followers,  to  avoid  persecution,  emignUed 
to  Georgia,  where  they  are  said  to  bo  still  awaiting 
the  promised  Millennium.  The  following  extracts 
from  their  Confession  of  Failh  will  shew  that, 
unlike  most  Uuasian  seels,  thia  one  was  much 
ukin  to  moiteni  forms  of  Protestantism. 

Of  Baptism  :  "  Paul  says,  Christ  did  not  send 
me  to  baptize  but  to  preach :  we,  therefore, 
understand  by  the  Sacrament  of  Baptism,  not  tlio 
earthly  water,  but  the  spiritual  cleansing  of  our 
eouls  from  sin  in  faith,  aud  the  destruction  of 
the  old  Adam  within  ua,  with  all  his  works,  that 
we  may  bet-ome  clothed  anew  with  a  true  and 
perfect  life,"  Of  the  Ministrj- :  "We  have 
a  bishop  and  high-priest  in  the  person  of 
Clirist  alone,  ^\llo  has  called  us  all  alike."  [Hax* 
thaason,  Studten  uber  Russlnnd^  Hanover,  1847.] 

MALF.BRA\CHE  Kicholaa  Malebrancho 
[a.d.  1G38-17151  was  bom  at  Paris,  and  was  af- 
flicted from  hifl  birth  with  deformity  and  disease. 
His  theological  studio  were  pursued  at  the 
Sorbonnc,  whore  he  read  Eusebius  and  the  other 
ecclesiastical  historians, — while  the  celebrated 
father  Richard  Simon  taught  him  Hebrew  and 
Syrinc.  But  all  was  labour  in  vain  ;  he  confused 
hia  roots;  applied  to  (Uie  century  the  evenlA  of 
another,  and  Imd  a  very  dim  appreciation  of  the 
nature  of  heresy.  In  his  twenty-second  year  he 
joined  the  Congregation  of  the  Oratory ;  but  Imp- 
penixig  to  pureho^o  at  u  liookstoll  the  tnmliae  of 
Descartes  De  Hvminc,  it  took  such  effect  upon 
him  as  to  cause  him  to  abandon  the  study  of 
theolQL'y,  and  to  ilevote  himself  to  philosophy  as 
an  eamost  Cartesian,  though  prosecuting  at  the 
same  time  mathematical  studies. 

The  basts  of  the  creed  of  Malebranche  wsj 
the  axiom,  thoroughly  Cart«eiaa  in  Ha  prin- 
ciple, that  our  only  jtereeption  aud  knowledge 
of  things  is  in  God,  Knowledge  is  tlie  aolution 
of  the  antjigonism  between  the  thinking  subject 
and  the  external  object.  It  can  only  l>e  this 
fioiution  by  ODrimuianencoin  God.  Finite  sub* 
stmce  remains  Hnite,  and  etenwlty  distinct  from 
the  Absolute  ;  the  Absolute  is  the  sole  fountain 
and  sourco  of  kuowKilge,  which  alone  can  har- 
monize the  antithesis  of  thought  and  its  object. 
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A  brillmot  fliisli  of  liglitniug  m  tlie  dark  night 
iiluuiinatt'e  ovory  object  and  rcvculs  the  distant 
country^  as  in  bntail  day,  and  n-e  know  the 
difforent  features  of  tli<:  laudscnpc,  but  we  know 
it  only  in  the  li^jht  that  is  external  to  onrscives ; 
flo  knowledpe,  of  whatcrer  kind,  can  only  1)9 
attoitii^d  ill  tho  Lij^lil  (-f  Iho  Divinu  Substance. 
In  oureelves  we  are  irhoJly  dark.  In  the  Car- 
tesian system  Infinite  Siibatanco  ia  a  mere  copula, 
whereby  tho  mind  acquires  a  perception  of  finite 
Bubetanee  in  its  true  natnrc — it  \?,  as  a  more 
mathematical  point  of  spirit  innate  in  the  mind  of 
man:  but  in  the  system  of  Malebnuiche  it  widens 
out.  Alihoiigh  thnro  can  bo  no  interpenetration 
of  mind  and  raatler^ — tlio  two  subatancea  belnj! 
mutually  opposed — yet  tbere  can  be  a  true  ami 
permanent  union  between  tlie  mintl  of  man  and 
the  Abooluto,  butli  bclti^  of  opirilual  ttubatance. 
Molebmnehe  declarcfi  that  he  wait  at  times  t<^mpteil 
to  consider  himself  and  \\\s,  tliouglits  as  a  part  of 
tho  Divine  I«'ature,  which  Geulincx  before  him, 
and  Spinoza  afterward^;,  did  not  hesitate  to  affirm. 
He  Bays,  for  instance,  "Jo  me  suls  ^^  ft  crotre 
(luo  ma  9ub«tance  est)  dtemelle,  ct  que  je  aui^ 
partio  do  I'fitro  divin,  et  que  toutes  mea  diveiwa 
peDi>oeR  ne  sent  que  dea  modifications  de  la  niiiton 
luiiverseUe  "  \^Ihl.  Oiret,  ix.  16].  Human  reason 
may  coalesce  with  the  Absoiuto  reason  from  whence 
it  deiirea  its  light  Ciml  knows  everything,  ami 
wo  who  know  CKhI  havo  a  true  perception  of  thu 
ideas  that  God  has  of  all  that  is.  Although  the 
spirit,  therefore,  cannot  penetrate  luatcrial  sub- 
stance 60  as  to  jpiiii  an  objective  knowledge  of  it, 
yet  it  has  a  subjective  knnwietlge  of  it  in  a  per- 
ception of  the  ideas  that  God  has  of  tt.  Such 
is  his  theory  of  vision  in  God.  Tho  idea  of  God 
therefore  te<enia  with  tho  spirits  of  men,  and  is 
the  world  of  ideal  existenco.  All  our  knowlwlgo 
of  things  is  in  the  Absolute  Subfttanco  of  God,  ami 
tince  this  knowledge  as  a  mode  of  mind  is  our 
very  selves,  therefore  our  8[)irit  has  an  immaneDCO 
in  God;  and  tho  Bubject-niatU-r  of  our  knowledge, 
that  is,  the  ide^i  of  external  tljing^,  ia  in  God ; 
tho  Absolute  is  peopled  with  spirits  and  with  ideas. 
Absolute  Substance,  from  this  point  of  view,  teems 
with  life  and  reality,  while  in  tuti  Cartesian  achemo 
it  is  a  vast  and  dreamy  void. 

MfiI«lirancho  explained  our  knowledge  of  a 
iJiviue  Bein^  as  Descartes  Iiad  done.  Spiritual 
and  extended  material  siibstjineeare  diametrically 
oppoaed  ;  therefore  the  idea  of  extended  matltT 
could  never  origiuato  in  Iho  human  spirit. 
The  spirit  of  man  is  divided  out  among  tho 
millions  of  individuals  of  which  tho  human  mco 
consists,  an  aggregate  of  hping  that  can  never 
produce  unity  of  idea.  Hence,  any  universal 
senso  in  which  all  men  are  a^Teed  can  never 
have  had  its  source  in  this  iR'rd  of  spirits ;  it 
must  be  traced  to  some  other  source  than  the 
mind  of  man.  But  belief  in  the  cxistcnco  of 
God  is  such  R  universal  eouw,  for  it  underlies 
the  consciousness  of  every  human   being;   and 

1  Still  it  was  a  TaTourite  cpi>c\il«ti<>n  with  him  to  refer 
Tncinory  to  cc rtniii  mittenil  I^iti,  pf  Imsgn  in  tho  limio  ; 
whii'h  vr»%  ni)lhiii]|;  hIm  than  a  feeble  compromise  between 
uiatrriHliun  Hnd  smritualism. 
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it  can  only  have  been  commmiicated  by  Ootl 
Himself. 

Malebrancho  declared  that  bodily  moremont  i* 
under  the  immediate  direction  of  God.  The 
notion  that  the  spirit  of  man  should  move  tho 
body  he  thought  to  be  a  metaphysical  difficulty 
that  could  not  be  got  over.  God  being  tho 
Supremo  Cause,  there  cnn  Iw  no  other  cause 
for  anything;  for,  if  there  were  any  c<M>rdinato 
cause,  it  would  either  act  in  opposition  to  the 
Abeolut«,  which  ia  absurd,  or  in  co-opcratititi, 
which  is  Buporfluous ;  therefore  ho  came  to  the 
coaclusion  that  oil  movement  emoimtes  from 
God.  I  will  to  move,  but  God  effects  the  move- 
ment ;  will  fa  suggestive  rather  than  causative 
of  moveincnt.  It  was  the  oetjasioualism,  again,  of 
Geulincx,  whose  idi-as  reeeived  a  considerable 
development  in  Malebmncho  ;  the  difference  be- 
tween the  two  being  chiefly  referable  to  the 
difforeneo  of  their  religious  belief. 

Descartes  had  remained  satisfied  with  do- 
monstmting,  by  solid  reasoning,  the  existence  of  a 
Deity  ;  ho  rather  flinched  from  discussing  tho 
relation  that  subsists  between  God  and  the 
external  creation.  His  trejitisos  declare  that  the 
extension  of  matt-er  is  indetimte.  His  letlere,  in 
a  more  pronounced  way,  laugh  at  those  wh" 
circumscribe  the  work  of  God  ^vitlIin  n  ball ;  but 
ho  nowhere  pushes  on  the  notion  of  infinitudo 
to  duration  as  well  as  extension ;  only  when 
Queen  Chrifctina  questioned  him  with  respect  to 
the  eternity  of  the  world,  ho  declared  that  the 
world  would  never  perish,  und  that  as  the  mind 
gidne  wider  ideas  of  the  universe,  in  the  saiuo 
proportion  it  has  reason  to  praise  the  Creator  in 
the  infinity  of  His  works.  As  regards  the  moral 
government  of  the  world  he  said  tliat  everything 
is  of  God — goo<i  and  evil,  fair  and  foul,  true 
and  false.  Fn.mi  Him  it  comes  that  good  is  good 
and  evil  is  evil;  that  murder  and  incest  arc 
crimes,  as  well  as  that  the  radii  of  u  circle  aro 
equal,  or  thai  tliu  sq^iaro  of  tlie  hypotenuse  in 
a  right-angled  triangle  is  cqnal  to  the  aqiiarca 
of  perpendicular  and  base.  Here  Malebmiiclie 
diverges  from  the  Cartesian  theory,  and  engrafts 
upon  it  thosQ  Platonic  views  of  the  justice  uiid 
benevolence  of  the  Deity  tliat  he  derived  fmin 
Augustine.  God  ia  the  abaolute  and  all-powerful 
Cause  of  all ;  but  He  ia  the  iuLelligent  and  design- 
iug  Cause;  and  the  happiness  of  the  creature  is 
tho  final  cause  of  creation.  Ho  ia  the  universal 
reason,  the  Light  that  ligbteth  every  man  tliat 
comctli  into  the  world.  God  exists  not  simply 
because  wo  have  an  inborn  idea  of  His  power  and 
X'Hstness,  but  because  we  bcUeve  Him  to  be 
holy  and  just  and  tnie  ;  otherwrso  the  Deity 
would  ho  inlinite  iniloed  in  jMiwer,  but  no  object 
for  the  creature'fl  love,  and  dilTering  in  degree 
only,  but  not  at  all  in  kind  from  the  brute  forte 
of  nature.  Ifenevolenco  is  the  general  design 
(volont<^  g(5iiL'rale)  of  the  Divine  order  of  thiogfi ; 
tliough  thcx)  must  of  neciywity  be-  occasional 
inlL-rmption  in  ita  working.  lijiiu  will  fall  ou 
hjirren  aanda,  and  fertile  tracts  are  rendered  barren 
by  dwught.  The  worst  evils  of  life  will  hefai 
tho  good,  while  tho  evil  prosper.    The  general 
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nilo  is  only  cstnblished  by  such  oxceptions,  Ani, 
iu  an  asccntMiifr  Bcale,  the  worM  of  grace  ie 
otriercd  by  the  aaitio  K«noml  design  (volontrs 
gttu^rulw)  as  tlie  natural  and  moral  wurld.  All 
i«  ruled  by  the  same  purjiose  of  dt-ep  counsel,  all 
proceeda  actonliiig  to  one  law  of  general  dpaigti. 
Tlwre  is  no  capricious  chnice,  no  bUud  election. 
The  God  of  theology,  as  the  God  of  philosophy,  ia 
etill  the  samo  Infinite  Being  of  ete:-nal  juatice, 
intelligence  and  wisdom.  God  moves  iii  simple 
M.iya,  and  those  ways,  tliroughout  every  [wrt  of 
Bia  j^-ovcrunient,  whether  in  the  order  of  nature 
or  of  grace,  arc  general. 

Are  these  two  ordcra  separate?  or  are  they 
parta  of  one  system  t  A  knotty  point  which  Malo- 
braneha  solres  through  tlie  rcvealtd  doclrine  of 
God  inaile  Man.  ITiat  which  had  befin  always 
held  to  be  a  deep  unfathomable  mystery  was 
to  Malebninche  the  central  auu  of  Ids  system. 
The  Infitiit<.',  he  said,  in  caltiug  the  universe  into 
exisKnco,  could  only  have  proposeil  to  Himself  an 
infinite  reaulL  Tlio  finite  ia  wholly  absorbed  in 
His  intinity.  The  worlds  that  teem  through 
s|iace  ;  the  spiritual  essences  wbicU  rise  in  unend- 
ing scalo  from  man  to  God,  and  far  transcend 
in  their  worth  myriads  of  worlds,  ore  all  as  nothing 
,ju  the  Presence  of  the  InKuite.  I!ut  ereation,  to 
["be  worthy. of  the  Creator,  must  nUo  \vi  infitutc. 
Then  it  \v(is  tu'dlod  that  tho  Creator  should  im- 
part t«  it  His  nwn  infinity  of  Biding,  and  caiute 
ihe  Eternal  ^Vurd  to  deeccud  into  it,  and  beeonie 
part  of  it,  that  tlie  Word  should  be  "made  Uesh." 
The  IncnriLition  of  the  Son  of  God  is  tho  key  of 
the  whole  mystery;  tho  centre  on  wliiuh  every- 
thing turns;  the  answer  of  Maiebmnclie  to 
Answm'a  question,  "CnrDcus  Uomol"  For  it 
raises  man,  and  with  nmn  all  nature,  to  the 
Being  of  God.  Tha  Mvend  systems  of  nature, 
njond  order  and  grace  here  blend  in  harmony  ; 
the  ono  dominant  idea  of  which  is  the  Divine 
progression  by  ways  that  arc  at  once  simple  and 
general.  Tlie  more  we  know  of  the  taws  tlint 
govern  tho  universe,  the  more  wo  perceive  that 
Ihey  are  simple  and  harmonious  in  their  design 
and  action  ;  and  that  they  resolve  themselves 
more  and  more  under  the  wmprehensive  heading 
of  general  laws.  Organic,  anatomy  demonstrates 
unity  of  principle;  philolog>'  is  comjiarativo  by 
reason  of  the  inherent  bannony  of  its*  parts. 
Kxtinct  fos?il  species  have  their  counterpart  in 
living  organisms ;  and  dead  language^  in  their 
broAil  distinctive  features,  are  one  witli  those  of 
to-day.  Alalehraiiche  cnnid  only  trace  the  same 
analogies  and  wide-spreading  laws  in  the  relation 
snhsiating  between  the  Creator  and  Ilia  universe. 

Cat  such  a  scheme  fivm  a  gentle  and  loving 
8un  of  tho  Church  was  a  novelty  ;  and  Anl«ine 
Arnaud  of  Port-Koyal  celebrity,  and  liossiiet 
denounced  it  at  once  as  neoterizing,  as  enntra- 
diotory  to  the  Fathers,  especially  to  Angusline; 

M  rhinieriral  and  ai*  Ruhversive  of  idl  that  had 
'•ver  Ijeen  held  In  he  true  in  theology.  Thomiwt 
mysterious  ditclrincs,  tht-y  urged,  were  snbmillt-d 
til  mtionnlizing  investigali'm  :  tliedottrine  of  ihe 
Imanuilion  became  only  an  eh-mcnt  of  the  general 
icheme  of  creation  \  and  the  antagonizing  systems 
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of  nature  and  of  grace  were  made  to  blend 
tngelhwr  in  reciprocating  harmony  of  action. 
Prophecy,  revelation,  miracles,  which  the  Church 
could  only  refer  to  the  predestined  purposps  of 
tiod,  were  reduced  by  Malebninche  under  the 
head  of  general  lan*s  and  designs.  Tlius  Butler 
also  considered  that,  under  the  opcmtion  of  general 
laws,  "  five  or  six  thousand  years  may  have  given 
scope  for  causes,  occasions,  rcasiins,  or  circnm* 
bliincea  from  whence  miraculous  interpoai Lions 
may  have  arisen"  [Jjto/.  11.  ii.;  Hitter,  G^sch.  d. 
Phil.  XI.  iv.  21. 

MANICH/E.\XS.  Manichtcism  was  tlia  sys- 
teni  of  religions  and  philosophical  eclecticism 
founded  by  an  Oriental  named  Mani,  at  the 
commencumenl  of  the  latter  half  of  the  third 
century  A. p.  It  rciso  in  Persia  during  tho  rvigii 
of  Sapor  II.,  prince  of  the  dynasty  of  the  Sosaa- 
nidie,  and  spread  with  extraordinary  rapidity 
llimugh  the  adjacent  provinces  of  the  Koman 
Iviuptre.  jMuch  mystery  attaches  to  each  phase 
of  its  existence,  even  to  the  name,  pretensions, 
and  death,  of  its  founder,  and  an  almost  romantic 
interest  has  been  thrown  around  its  history  by 
the  frequent  and  sanguinary  persecutions  it  has 
EnlTerc<^l,  and  the  dark  and  incredible  charges  by 
which  those  pei'sernlmns  have  betin  jiistilittij. 

It  professed  to  identify,  and  was  in  fact  an 
attempt  to  liarmoni/e,  tho  duminanl  principles  of 
/oniastrinnism  aitrl  Christianity.  Unlike  almost 
every  other  fonu  of  error,  it  bad  the  fortune  to 
possess  a  distinct  creed,  discipline,  and  ethical 
system,  the  Kilient  features  of  which  have  rc' 
nmiited  constant  under  nil  varialiona  of  latitude 
and  fortune,  and  it  has  thus  gained  tho  rtpule 
raUicr  of  a  ecparnlo  false  religion  than  of  tha 
heresy  of  u  sect.  Ita  pliilijsyphy  rested  on  tho 
purest  DnaliAm  of  the  Kast,  and  by  its  recog- 
nition of  the  complete  identity  of  matter  and 
evil,  purported  to  reduce  morality  within  Iho 
domain  of  physical  law.  lis  moral  code  arrogated 
tho  principles  of  tha  roost  ele%-ated  virtue,  and 
inculcated  the  most  rigotnus  nscclicism.  Tho 
p^;M^tire  uf  few  sectfl  is  entirr'ly  adequate  to  their 
professioDS  ;  still  it  is  hard  to  conceive,  as  the 
possible  outcome  of  such  asy^ilem,  the  Maniehic- 
iera  describeii  by  I^o  the  Gn*at  [Leo.  Opp.  i-  Semu 
xxxri.]  as  the  sum  of  all  the  profane  in  paganism, 
tho  blind  in  Judaism,  the  sacrilegious  and  bla»- 
pIiemou&  in  all  other  heresies.  At  no  time,  indeed, 
has  the  purity  of  its  professions  saved  it  from 
the  hatred  and  contempt  of  mankind  ;  and  yet, 
despite  this  hatroil,  and  despite  tho  persecutions 
of  Cssar  and  pontiff,  Uiis  faith,  amidst  infinite 
discouragements,  preserved,  during  a  thousand 
years,  a  vigorous  life  in  Europe,  and  still,  it  is 
alleged,  surviveji  in  Asia. 

>ijini,  as  the  Orientals  write  his  name — Manes 
and  Manichff-iis,  as  tho  Knropeans — was  bom 
nhotit  A.D.  LMO  in  Pt-raia,  or  at  least  in  some 
district  obeying  the  Persian  rule.  Probably  of 
Magian  family,  he  was  certainly  edueat<*d  among, 
if  not  admitteil  to  the  fellowship  of.  the  Mngt ; 
bill  his  iiutivv  dijiU*ct  npiH-ars  nevertheless  to  have 
been  (Jhahlee.  The  Greeks  (as  m-b  read  in  the 
Acftt  Archelai  eum  Maneif,  n.  53,  p.  97,  from 
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Trhommwitof  the  orthtxlox  wn'tcra  have  horrowwi) 
have  a  story  Lbat  hia  real  naiuc  was  Gubricus  or 
Corbicius ;  that  he  wun  a  slii^o-boy  ui  Uie  hout^ 
of  a  wijiiw,  to  whose  bounty  lie  owed  hnth 
freedom  ami  [(osiLioii ;  that  in  tlie  house  of  this 
wiJow  died,  by  diuholical  visitation,  Torehiiilhii« 
or  Bnddua,  aii  arch-liHrulic,  who  bequeathed  to 
her  his  bix>ksof  iiapicly  (IhcmsdvcB  the  work  of 
Scythian,  ft  i5am<*n  disciple  of  Kmpedoclea  and 
ILD  op{>oncut  of  tliQ  Apoatlcs) ;  that  Cubriciu, 
Uikiii^'  {K>ssvssion  of  the  Itcnlical  library,  aasumetl 
the  mission  of  the  dccra-^d  Terebinthus,  and 
thereupon  eschnnged  the  name  of  his  serritudo 
for  th<;  uioi-c  honuumblo  one  of  SIohl's,  or  "  the 

,  eti^qiteiit."  There  are  many  {tircuuistances  calcu- 
liitc-d  to  discredit  thiit  plausible  narrative,  which 

I  Is  found  iu  tho  Ruthorttica  who  have  followed  the 
^c/(/,  but  in  none  others :  for  it  is  all  but  impos- 
■iblo  that  Scythian  could   liavu  c^nfr^jntiid  t}ie 

[Apostles;  and  there  ia  evideiiL-c  that,  of  the  sci- 
oalled  predecessors  who  instructed  Mani,  one  at 
least  was  a  disciple  and  contouipurary.  Besides, 
llifani  indisputably  was  adniittcd  t(^  tlie  Mflgian 
court  of  Sapor,  whero  a  »l.ive-boy  would  not 
readily  have  found  an  eutrauco.  ^iually,  tlie 
doubtful  authenticity  of  the  A^a  [see  Uferaiure 
of  Manichflpism],  and  the  manifest  plagiarism  of  the 
other  authors  in  whose  writings  we  find  this 
narrative,  must  destroy  our  conlidence  in  a  story 
not  pmbablo  in  itself,  and  altogether  at  variance 
with  tho  unsuspected  Oriental  authorities.  It  is 
prulablo  that  llio  R\^i'iiib] since  bt-tween  tho  Orien- 
tal "mani"  and  the  Ureek  "maries,"  the  typii;al 
slave-name  of  Greece,  is  the  parent  of  this  remark- 
able legend,  at.  Augustine  tells  us  that  Uie  name 
of  Manea  was  rhan<redtn  Miiniiiha>.UH  to  avoid  the 
preposterous  riWIdry  of  opponents,  to  which  its 
reaemblanco  to  tho  Grw?k  fiavia  was  foimd  to  give 
occasion.  Tlie  name  of  ^fani,  somewhat  fanci- 
fully  connected  with  the  Hebrew  *'  menaliom," 
or  "comforter,"  more  probably  belongs  to  the 
same  Sanskrit  family  with  the  Greek  "manes." 

All  accounts  agree    in  placing  Mani   at    tliu 
court  of  Sapor  in  the  middle  nf  the  thin!  rentury, 

'  tad  in  doBchbing  hira  as  learned  in  all  the  wis'lom 
of  the  Magiaus, — physiiiiun,  aatc'unomcr,  artist, 
philos<ipher  and  poet^  He  fmmd  tlie  religion  of 
Zoroaster,  which  had  languished  under  the  Par- 
thian rule,  just  restored  to  lifL-  and  vigour  by  the 
BQCoessors  of  Cynis,  The  sword  of  Aristotle  (so 
the  Penians  named  tho  science  of  Ihu  Greeks) 
had  b^en  broken  in  the  strong  hands  of  Artaxer- 
xes,  Christianity  was  groaning  under  the  peraecni- 
tionof  Sapnr,  but  Zoroostrianiam,  in  Uic  moment  of 
its  triumph  over  foreign  ami  domestic  rivals,  was 
divided  into  two  bosrilo  factians  of  dogmatic  opin- 
ion. Of  Ihrjw  the  Mngusian,  to  which  Mani  was 
altndied, desired  to  restore  the  pure  primitivefaith, 
ifhich  mode  Ahum  m»/ila,  or  (Irmuzd,  nnd  Angra- 
mainjus,  or  Ahriman,  {thcrosolvcs  tlieeidolaof  the 
Divine  idi-iis  of  the  Vedas)  Ihu  sole  tenants  of  the 
Zoroastriiin  Olympus.  The  other,  or  specifically 
Magian  faction,  8up]>ortod  tho  pretensionsof  a  thiol 
and  superior  being,  known  as  Zarvutia-nknrono,  or 
"Time  without  btmnda."  It  wns  a  notable  mo- 
ment for  a  reformer ;  and  Maui  came  for^^'ard, 
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offering  Chnsliauity  to  the  Persians  as  the  pure 
Magueian  creetl,  which  the  Christians  ignuiiintly 
followed.  At  first  Sapor  received  his  teaching 
in  good  part,  hut  nationality  and  faction  were 
soon  arrayetl  against  him,  ami  he  escap>^d  with, 
dilticulty  from  tho  indignation  of  his  countrymen. 
From  the  court  of  Sajirir  he  flod  northwards  into 
Turkestan.  His  Eight  was  tho  Hegira  of  ^Tani- 
chacism.  From  this  moment  he  assumed  tho 
prophet  and  cLiimei]  thefiiU  rights  of  an  apoat  le- 
thal apostle,  he  alleged,  through  whom  was  the 
coining  of  the  Paracluto.  From  the  pliica  of  bis 
exile  missions  wore  despatched  to  all  ports  of 
Asia,  rvixhing,  it  is  said,  as  fir  as  China  and 
Thilwt;  and  here,  with  more  or  kss  of  conscious 
imposture^  he  wrote  and  decorated  with  pictures 
or  carvings  his  sacred  book,  the  Ertenghi  Mani. 

Fn>m  the  Christian  sources  bil(.'i«  referred  to, 
comi'S  a  tale  to  the  ellect  that  the  exile  of  Mani 
WRsduo  to  his  want  of  medical  skill;  tbut,  culled  iu 
by  Sapor  to  cure  the  sickn<<iHa  of  his  son,  and 
proving  unsucc<.'asful,  he  lied  fiom  the  anger  of 
the  bereaved  father.  Some  (Mosbeim  among  the 
number)  hove  supposed  this  to  bo  an  allegory 
describing  the  mural  sickness  with  which  the 
apostatizing  sou  of  Sapor  was  afHIctcd,  a  suppo- 
sition only  less  improbable  than  the  talc  itself. 
Tlifl  proiluction  of  the  Krlflngbi  Mani,  the  sania 
writers  tell  us,  was  accompanied  by  a  pretended 
minirle  of  a  journey  to  heaven,  evidenced  by  the 
disitppeamnce  of  the  prophet  in  a  cave,  into 
which  he  had  previously  conveyed  a  lai^e  storo 
of  provisions,  and  whence,  after  the  completion 
uf  bis  work,  he  came  forth  to  the  world,  announc- 
ing it  as  a  gift  from  the  hand  of  the  Dt^ity.  It 
may  not  lie  itnreasonablu  Ui  siipposo  that  a  man 
persecuted  for  his  life  should  have  spent  many 
months  in  a  cavern  in  the  mountains,  nor  that 
the  credulous  enthusiasm  of  his  followers  should 
hftveattributed  a  celestial  journey  to  their  martyred 
taacher ;  at  any  rate  the  legend  rests  oil  a  veiy 
slender  foundation  of  probability. 

In  exile,  the  heresiurch  cei-tainly  adapted  the 
Scriptures  to  his  cannn,  and  composed  besides  cer- 
tain theological  treatises,  of  which  tho  principal 
were  known  as  the  Mystcrie-s,  Chaplons,  Gosjwls, 
and  Treasures.  Such  ofthe  rude  science  and  astro- 
nnmy  of  the  East  as  was  current  in  Persia  wns  care- 
fully coJIr-eted  by  the  hands  of  the  immediate  fol- 
lowers nf  Mani ;  and  as  theydwelt  in  exile.  f)ir  from 
the  Persiauccntresof  learning,  this scieidilic  bent 
must  have  been  given  to  their  lahcmrs  by  tho  in- 
dividnal  influence  of  their  leader.  Tliey  [iruposcd 
to  explain  both  tho  origin  of  things  and  the 
nature  of  the  Deity,  and  prop<ninded  a  solution  of 
theological  doubt  as  well  as  a  remoral  of  scientific 
difficulty.  The  testimony  of  St,  Augnstlne  is 
given  to  the  alluring  quality  of  these  pretensions, 
and  at  least  to  the  Moquence  of  the  authors  who 
supported  them.  Tlicse  authors  sntieipated,  by  a 
fortunate  guess,  the  exist^^ncc  of  the  antipodes ; 
and  were  among  the  mnny  s]H*culators  respecting 
the  exiatenco  and  character  of  purgatory. 

Followers,  and  devoteiJ  fidlowers,  very  soon 
collected  around  the  prophet ;  and  it  is  parti- 
cularly Dotioeablo  that  the  preaching  of  Maui 
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met  with  tliiA  marked  miccRMi,  becanne,  in  thta 
early  penal,  Mauicbcelsin  appear*  as  a  belief  ad- 
(Ire^d  W  Ibc  reason  nf  a  sraali  and  culliv.iloil  cIiuli 
rather  than  onecolculoUicl  to  n>ii9c  the  ejithusimm 
of  an  ignorant  uiuUitude.  Frum  hU  cxilo  in 
TutkesUin,  tlie  preaching  of  Mani  pcnotrated  the 
Kotnan  Kmpiro  of  Valerian,  and  Gallicnus,  and 
reached  the  capital  and  puluco  of  Sagxtr.  On  the 
death  of  ttiat  prince,  hin  »on  and  successor,  Hor- 
misdos,  embraced  the  heresy  and  recalled  tho 
lioreaiarch.  Either  to  securo  hia  safety,  or  for 
convenience  in  superintending  his  iniMions,  tho 
prince  allowed  him  to  inliahit  a  strong  casUe  near 
his  western  frontier.  lint  ihfl  rf^ign  of  HorauBdaa 
lasted  le^  than  two  ycnn*,  and  on  the  acccauoQ 
of  hia  successor  Varanes,  tho  same  Mnginn  jealousy 
which  had  caused  tho  exile  of  ifani  aacceaafully 
contrived  his  dcatli.  He  was  induced  to  accept  a 
disputation  with  the  Magi,  and  being  declared 
defeated  in  the  conUut,  hi.«  skin  was  flayed  from 
hie  body  and  his  carcase  given  to  the  dogs.  It 
is  not  quite  clear  whether  this  took  place  during 
Uie  short  reign  of  Vunmca  I.  or  of  his  successor 
Varanes  II.,  Init  the  dale  given  to  ilie  encounter 
aud  tho  execution  is  a.u.  277.  Tliis  date  is  tho 
Kunou  that  given  to  the  supposed  controversy  with 
Arcbelaus,  Bisbopof  Coscar,  iiccwrdiug  tothedoubt- 
ful  work  so  entitled ;  that  work,  however,  a«cril»s 
the  death  of  Mani  to  Sapor,  into  wboae  king'lora, 
Maui,  (dthougb  under  proscription,  is  alleged  to 
liave  withdrawn  after  liis  humiliating  defeat  by 
the  Christian  bishop.  The  Orientals  ascribe  his 
dt-ath  to  the  causee  we  have  mentioned,  and  in  fact 
to  the  inconsiderate  zeal  with  which  he  laboured 
to  inliXKluco  Christianity  into  Zoroostrianiam. 

The  death  of  Mani  crowned  the  edifice  of 
Matiichieiam  ;  and  the  fresh  JIaginn  pt-rsecution, 
for  which  it  was  Uio  signal,  dispersed,  without 
disheartening,  his  followers,  who  continued  the 
diascminatiou  of  their  opiniims  in  the  countries 
of  their  diitpersinn. 

The  mythological  scheme  which  Mani  be- 
qucatbwl  to  the  world  shews  Onnuzd,  the  spirit 
deity  nr  principlfl  of  good,  eternally  dwelling  in 
hia  peculiar  realm,  willi  £ve  minieleni,  light,  air, 
fire,  bright  water,  and  gentle  wind.  Opposite  to 
him  is  Ahrinian,  tho  author  of  evil,  in  a  separate 
dominion,  also  having  live  servants,  darknen), 
fire,  smoke,  foul  waters,  and  tempestuous  winda 
The  creatures  of  the  kingdom  of  Ahriman  had 
always  pursue<l  tho  congenial  occupjition  of  inler- 
neeine  strife,  in  ignorance  of  the  existence  of  the 
kingdom  of  Oiuiuzd.  Accident  discovered  to 
the  powers  of  darknf*a  the  realm  of  light;  it  was 
the  signal  for  its  immediate  invasion.  For  its 
defence,  a  spiritual  emanation,  called  "  tho  fimt 
man."  was  produced,  under  whuse  guidance  the 
epiritoal  armies  sulTered  defeat,  if  not  captivity, 
at  Iheliantlsof  Abrinian.  Asaconseqnenceofthis 
defeat,  beings  made  in  the  likeiiens  u(  this  Adam, 
but  of  evil  nature,  were  in  turn  produced.  The 
r^iiteat  was  soon  however  renewed  by  the  servants 
of  Ormuwl.  A  furtherenianation  <>f  light,  styhil 
"the  Spirit  of  Life,"  took  command  of  the  armies  of 
hisdcfcateil  predoccMor.aud  oblained  a  partial suc- 
cpM  over  the  crcaturea  of  darkness,  and  the  victur 
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wasenabledlo  arrange  the  part  icles<if  evil  iutosucli 
a  form,  and  so  to  blend  the  spiritual  and  the  mato- 
rial  A(lam,  that,  though  temporarily  united  in  Ihia 
>It.'zentiiui  embrace  of  material  evil,  the  light 
should  possess  the  mpains  of  mihfler|uent  escape. 
It  is  to  these  labours  of  the  Spirit  of  Life  that  we 
owe  tho  Condition  of  the  world  on  which  man 
lives.  It  follows,  then^f<irc,  that  no  creation, 
in  the  Christian  sense,  can  be  predicated  of  the 
Ivcliof  of  Mani.  We  have  only  here  a  process  of 
mixture  by  means  of  which  tho  two  otipoaing 
etementa  [>ervai]c  and  permeate  each  other,  so 
that  the  existing  systi-ni  [tartakee  of  the  nature  of 
both.  To  the  subjugntjon  of  the  forces  of  light 
by  tbu  ]Hiwcr3  of  darkness  is  attributed  tlie  lusa 
of  thnt  fn^  will  which  is  the  nde  of  human  souls 
in  the  pure  and  spiritual  condition.  From  the«e 
conquered  beings,  who  by  tho  force  or  guilo  nf 
Ahrim.in  underwent  the  materia!  bondage  of  tlui 
boily,  the  tainted  iuheritanco  of  the  enslaved 
will  has  been  transmitted.  In  each  body  of  a 
man  thus  descended  there  is  a  soul  of  darkness 
derived  from  the  creations  of  Ahriman,  a  aoul  of 
light  from  those  of  Ormuwl,  while  tho  body  of  it^ 
own  nature  is  material  and  viciona.  Salvation  is 
the  freeing  of  the  aoul  of  Omiuzd.  Onuuzd,  the 
first  person  of  the  Christian  Trinity,  (wot  in  any 
case  to  be  identified  with  .Jehovah,  a  suboniinate 
Demiurgic  minister  of  Ahriman),  produced  (con- 
temiwraneonsiy  with  the  production  or  rather  the 
arrangement  of  the  earth  by  the  Spirit  of  Life,)  the 
Christ,  a  spirit  of  light — misnamed  Mithras  by  the 
Persians,  residing  in  the  sun  by  His  |>ower  and  in 
the  moon  by  Hia  wisdom, and  tlie  third  Divine  Per- 
son, the  Holy  Spirit.  Christ  descondt^d  upon  the 
earth  in  a  docetic  body,  to  draw  upwards  the  souls 
of  light.  The  sufferings  which  seemed  to  mar  Hia 
divine  person  were  tho  phautorasof  tho  unjiurgt-d 
niateri.il  eyesight,  and  symholized  the  dishonour  of 
the  matrriul  elfigy.  According  to  Mani,  those  who 
confe.vi  Christ  must  renounce  Jehovah,  the  servant 
of  Ahriman  and  tho  minister  of  matter,  and  by 
obedience  to  the  law  of  Christ,  asexpoundeil  by  bis 
prophet,  seek  the  freo<lom  of  the  immaterial  hea- 
ven. Leaving  the  vicious  earth,  the  soul  which 
achieves  salvation  will,  after  death,  undergo  a  two- 
fold purgation  ;  the  tirst,  by  water  in  tho  moon, 
whose  phases  mark  the  ebb  and  flow  of  arriving 
and  departing  souls  ;  the  second,  by  Ore  in  the 
sun.  The  sdul  that  has  liveil  in  sin  mnst  re- 
enter matter,  and  there  undergo  the  ordeal  of  a 
new  life,  or  if  only  fit  for  the  Manichcean  purga- 
tory*, be  given  over  to  tho  demon- people  of  the 
tcrresti'ial  air.  When  all  are  purified  save  the 
irrecoverable,  fire  will  consume  the  matter  of  the 
earth,  and  Ahriman,  with  the  existences  that 
belong  t-o  him,  relegatetl  to  the  proper  realm  of 
darkness,  will  be  eternally  guarded  by  the  remorwo- 
ful  watchfulness  of  the  damned.  Holding  this 
bizarre  faith,  the  Manichieana  declared  themselves 
orthodox,  as  Trinitarians,  as  bolicvere  in  a 
final  judgment,  in  a  resurrection  of  the  splrib 
(not.  of  course,  of  the  body,  which  they  accounted 
evil),  and  in  a  salvation  through  Chriatf  dexterously 
claimed  by  the  advent  of  Hia  power,  not  by  Ilia 
sacrifice  or  expiation. 
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Th6  wlmle  fi^t  was  djviilod  into  two  cliuutrd, 
the  elect  or  perfect,  utid  the  niulitora  or  cateclni- 
mens,  a  circumstance  Tvhich  gave  rine  to  the 
mocking  accusation,  that  they  poasetsed  an 
tceirtiit  in  VK-dfMtA.  Their  hierarchy  consisted 
of  twelve  miigirtri  or  apostles,  with  a  prtuident  or 
BOoaesKir  to  Manl,  und^-r  wliom  were  seventy-two 
bishops,  with  presbyters  and  deacons  in  descend- 
ing aeries.  All  of  these  were  selected  from  the 
higher  rank  of  the  perfect,  tliou;,'h  that  order  in- 
eludvd  niitny  of  tlie  laity  ;  and  )nd(K.'d  it  is  every- 
where a  note  of  Miiuichiuitiin,  that  it  was  lo  the 
pnniUfe  uud  not  to  the  t^tcerdotal  function  that 
the  dignity  of  *'  perfection  "  fttUched.  No  dis- 
Liuction  of  aauctity  uxistod  belvrucu  the  perfect : 
the  priestly  office  was  purely  miniBterial,  and  the 
lay  and  acclesiastical  meinlicrs  of  the  order  were 
upon  u  footing  of  nlisoluW  equnlily.  In  theee 
dou.ocmtic  elements,  or  rather  in  their  capacity 
for  dt^mocmtic  dwel  opine  ut,  lies  the  secret  of 
much  of  the  vitality  nf  Manichwism.  The  per- 
fect were  eolemnly  admitted  by  a  baptisra  of 
pnrific&tiou,  and  in  them  were  conSncd  the  high- 
est sacra  of  their  religion.  They  oboyotl  a  rule  of 
the  moat  severe  asceticiaui,  were  forbidden  all 
animal  food  (including  i^gs  and  milk),  wine, 
and  all  sonsuiU  gratilieatiuus  ;  even  marriage  and 
the  bath  were  proscribed.  To  till  tlie  Lmd,  to 
attend  to  private  or  public  businoss.  to  do  any- 
thing eave  to  pray,  bless,  and  receive  the  homage 
of  the  catechumens,  was  to  dcjiart  from  virtue. 

It  is  Bcarccly  possible  to  conceive  a  system 
more  antagonistic  to  the  /oroAstrian  ideal  ;  for 
the  rale  of  life  of  the  "  Deetour  "  enjoins,  in  the 
first  place,  activity  and  usefulnoss.  The  satut, 
AS  Zonwtter  paints  him,  is  an  industrious  citizen, 
who  begets  ciuldren,  plants  trees  in  bare  places, 
carries  water  to  the  dry  land  ;  and  indeed  the 
Zeudavesla  telU  us,  that  he  who  sows  the  gronnd 
with  care  and  dilii^-neo  acquires  a  greater  store  of 
merit  than  he  who  repeals  a  thouKiiid  prayers. 
Snch  antagonism  explains  the  abhorrence  of  the 
Magi ;  and  aliuust  juslilies  the  p<;rsucutioDa  of  the 
Sassanidn.  The  life  of  the  auditor  or  cate- 
clmnen  was  equally  inimical  to  Zoroaatriau 
theory,  although  rather  one  of  profession  than  of 
practice.  His  rule  of  morality  was  the  some  as 
that  of  the  perfect,  but  ho  enjuyud  the  license  of 
Uie  weaker  nature  and  was  not  bound  to  the 
ascetic  life.  Even  Uie  elect,  nnlees  the  iinnl  act 
of  lustration  had  been  aoconiplished,  were  per- 
mitted to  retire,  if  strength  failed  them,  into  the 
humbler  condition  of  thu  cutechumen. 

The  ritual  of  the  ManichxEons  consisted  of 
daily,  almost  hourly,  prayer  and  fasting,  and  the 
perusal  of  Uic  Scripture  according  to  their  canon  ; 
bnt  no  special  teirplo  was  allowed  to  bo  dernted 
to  the  pnrpofipfl  of  worehip.  They  nsed  certain 
hymus,  which  were  however  probably  recited  not 
sung,  widn-aeed,  in  great  i«art,  to  certain  beJngs, 
wlioHO  luimes  mfko^fio^  and  orc'/'ai'a'^pos,  recall 
the  attributes  ami  functioLs  of  aiiKeU.  They 
Inroed  in  prayer  to  the  sun  by  iluy  and  the 
moou  by  night,  the  visible  signs  of  Uie  deity  of 
Ormuzd.  the  dweJiin^j-s  of  the  power  and  wisdom 
of  Christ  Although  ilenving  iLe  sacramental 
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eiBcacy  of  BaptiAra,  Uie.y  continued  its  use  as  a 
token  of  the  necessity  of  ]migation,  the  obligation 
nnder  which,  as  they  declared,  all  peret»ns  lay  of 
recovering  the  freedom  of  the  will  They  cer^ 
taiidy  used  the  orthodox  invocation,  for  their 
ajiologists  appeal  to  it  in  proof  of  their  ortho- 
doxy, and  the  fact  that  there  is  no  mention  of 
the  rebnptism  of  any  cnuvertst  mode  by  the 
Christian  Church  is  conclusive  of  the  reputed 
ciHoiiry  of  thu  Manicluuaii  adiijini.>tlration  of  thia 
eaeramont.  Similarly,  while  wholly  denying  the 
sacrilice  of  the  cross,  they  retained  a  rite  which 
they  termed  Eucharistic,  but  as  the  cup  was  filled 
with  water,  and  the  tenor  of  the  service  was  one 
of  thanksgiving,  it  cannot  be  said  to  have  par- 
taken of  any  tuicramental  or  sacrilicial  character. 
In  addition,  these  heretics  aro  charged  by  SL 
Cyril  of  Jerusalem  and  St.  AuguHtine  with  pol- 
luting the  C'ommunion  under  c in: um stances  of 
the  most  rcvoUing  horror.  They  are  alleged  to 
have  practised  a  rite  called  the  Urxiki  {the  name 
meaua  the  wild  Hg,  the  symbol  of  lowdnees), 
which  io  said  to  Lave  coniisled  of  a  ceremonial 
pollution  of  the  elementa  with  the  vilest  products 
of  Uia  human  organization.  The  story  is  in  the 
liigheat  degree  improbable.  The  Manichieans  at 
any  rate  called  themselves  Christians,  and  revered 
the  name  of  Christ  The  autliors  bt-£t  capable  of 
knowing,  like  8t  Ephrem  (himself  an  inhabitant 
of  Mesopotamia),  altogether  ignore  it.  From 
St.  Cyril,  (who  drew  his  historical  information 
wholly  from  the  Acta  ArchelaS,  which  give  no 
express  information  on  the  point,)  down  to  St 
Augustine,  a  lung  line  of  silent  enemii^s  acquit 
the  herttics  of  the  charge.  Indeed,  the  general 
purity  of  their  manners  is  atlmitted  hy  many. 
eurlivr  Christiana.  Fortunatua,  a  Monichfeau, 
his  controversy  with  St  Augustino,  ap^ieols  cott-" 
fidently  to  his  opponent's  experience  during  nine 
years  of  fellowship,  and  St  Augustine  is  ujiablo 
to  allege  tliat  he  had  seen  anything  of  a  revolt* 
ing  character.  Again,  it  is  to  bo  noted  that  St; 
Augustine,  when  writing  to  HuuoraluH,  n  y^^ 
friend,  whom  the  Saint,  while  yet  a  Manicho?an, 
had  induced  to  embnice  the  heresy,  omits  to 
use  the  obvious  and  cogent  argument  to  bo  drawn 
from  the  rvpidsive  character  of  tliese  mysterious 
ritea.  lliis  is  alone  fairly  conclusive  of  the  un- 
foundeil  nature  of  the  charge. 

Tho  Manicba;an  Church  calendar  was  simple  ; 
all  days  were  by  the  perfect  appropriated  to  prayer, 
but  the  Lord's  bay  was  specially  obsor\-ed  by  both 
orders,  and  kept  as  a  strict  futttboth  by  perfect  and 
catechumens.  Easter,  and  perliape  I'entecoet.  was 
kept  as  a  feast,  Uiough  Christmas  and  Lent  wc 
seasons  of  no  special  significance.  Tho  great  fe 
tival  was  tho  Bena  or  Commemomtion  of  theteaclH' 
ing  of  their  founder,  which  took  place  near  the 
usual  time  of  piaster  :  and  was  so  named  from  the 
empty  cliair  pliiced  in  tho  room  where  the  solem- 
uity  was  enacted,  symbolizing  tho  authority  of  the 
niunlered  founder  of  the  lieresy.  The  XIaniclia>an 
Scripture  canon  reje<:ted  the  Old  Testtment,  as 
the  work  of  evil  iunpinition,  ]Kirtio«s  of  the  Acta 
of  the  Apoetlea,  m  containing  fidse  views  of  the 
Taniclcte,  at:d  ceitoiu  Epistles.    Many  alt*  mlioua, 
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ths  effect  of  which  was  to  jiuttify  thd  doctrine 
and  dtacipline  of  Mauiohwistii,  were,  imtier  the 
pretext  of  removing  comiptiong,  inlroducL-d  into 
the  OospetB  th^maelvea.  Thene,  the  Paulioe 
Epistles,  the  buuku  of  Mani,  and  pmliups  certain 
of  the  apncryphfli  scriplur^d,  said  tn  bo  the 
forgeries  nf  I^uclus,  pruhttbly  make  ap  the  whok 
of  their  cnnon. 

In  alliuion  to  these  striking  peculiarities  of 
ritual  and  discipHne,  the  >raiuchieAna  received  and 
ndoptoil  many  fitrange  titles ;  such  are  the  names 
troKico'^opoi  and  lyKparirat  (the  penitential  and 
the  continent),  liiroraicTtdroi  and  itB/xwa/jwrraTttt 
(thfi  act  opart  and  the  partakers  r»f  water),  n&mea 
partly  asBumt'tl  to  protect  tliem  from  notice,  partly 
affixed,  in  times  of  persecution,  by  tlie  contempt 
of  their  eneniiea.  To  thene  persecutions  ve  owe 
both  our  knowledge  and  ignorance  of  the  early 
hifitory  fjf  the  heresy. 

The  tronhjwl  state  of  the  Parsian  religion  which 
marked  the  monu'iit  of  Mani'a  attempt,  8ecme<i 
adminbly  Ruited  to  the  rise  and  development  of 
his  more  advanced  system.  But  micceiw,  which 
])rie8Uy  jealon«y  wonid  in  any  case  have  made 
doubtful,  national  hutrud  rendered  impossible; 
and  though  the  sword  of  peraecntion  raised  in 
Pereift  by  Sapor  drooped  in  the  hatids  of  ]iis  euc- 
cessors  (at  loaat  until  the  retgnB  of  Kobad  and 
Yezdeahird),  Manichieism  6t."0n  became  the  reli- 
gion of  an  obscure  minority,  and  pnrchasod  by  its 
silence  and  iusignilicaucc  a  prolonged  and  in- 
efToctoal  cxistvn<>«.  In  the  empire,  on  the  con- 
trarj-,  the  epoj^h  sepmeii  unpmpitious.  The  old 
Gnosticism,  M-Iiich,  like  tlie  heresy  of  the  Mani- 
chnans,  waH  a  growth  of  the  Dualistie  dogma, 
liad  been  lately  overtlirown  by  the  Phitonism  of 
Plotinne  and  the  idwilism  of  Origen.  Christi- 
anity, just  triumphing  over  her  intellectual 
adversaries,  about  to  enter  upon  the  duminieu  of 
the  world,  seemerl  little  likely  to  brook  the  in- 
trusion of  a  new  and  Oriental  heresy.  But  on 
this  ground  Mauichaiam  wa*  successful.  To  its 
faint  resemblance  to  honoured  weapons  used  in 
the  defence  uf  orthodoxy  much  of  this  success 
was  duo.  ThrouHh  the  country  of  the  Plat*miats 
the  heresy  flowed  rapidly  into  Western  Africa,  of 
all  the  Churches  of  Christendom  the  most  pro- 
li/ic  both  in  orthodox  and  heretical  tulent — the 
African  aposUa  of  the  heresy  being  one  Adinian- 
tOB  or  Addas,  whoae  name  lias  been  preserved  by 
tba  &me  of  his  treatise  on  the  disngreeinent  of 
Ibo  Hebrew  and  Christian  Scriptares. 

In  Africa  the  eaocoss  of  Maniohicism  was 
almost  national,  and  it  was  in  Africa  that  Itoman 
pvKccutiou  first  overtook  the  Mauichesn  sec* 
tarieft.  A  rescript  of  DlocK'tinn,  now  generally 
admitted  to  be  genuine,  wiis  the  signal  for  that 
series  of  assaults  by  sovereifin  prinpes,  which 
have  their  crowning  victory  in  the  establishment 
of  the  Tolosaii  inquiRition.  Ihit  neither  in  Egypt 
nor  Wpstem  Africa  was  the  persecution  effectual 
in  stopping  the  march  of  the  devouring  heresy. 
It  is  curious  to  observe  that  the  Jin^t  great  con- 
vert of  Iheae  oountries,  Alexander,  is  a  citiren  of 
Lycopolis,  the  birth-placo  and  re«idencc  of  Plo- 
tinus.  Dnriug  the  century  succeeding  the  first 
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inroad  of  Kanichaian  teaching,  tlie  seetarit'S 
appear  to  have  evadvd,  by  policy  or  obscurity, 
the  special  miHerings  with  which  they  wereafler- 
wanlfi  aOlictcd,  or  to  bsTC  been  i^onfounded  with 
some  others  of  the  innnmerablo  herd  of  heretics 
which  the  orthodoxy  of  Ciinstantjne  proscribed. 
Alexander  Lycopolitauus,  the  greatest  name  of 
the  perioil,  does  not  seem  to  have  suffered  or 
witnessed  persecution ;  and  in  the  reign  of  Gratian, 
just  a  century  after  the  dcatli  of  Mani,  we  find  a 
ManidwAr,  Sebastian  by  name,  in  command  of 
the  imperial  contingent  in  Egypt,  and  continued 
in  high  office  under  succeeding  princes;  but 
repressive  legislation  had  then  at  lea^t  b«gun. 
Vulentiiiian  I.,  with  tnio  imperial  policy,  had  de- 
i^lan^it  that  all  lands  or  tenement.^  in  which  a 
Miinichiean  should  be  found  were  forfeited  to  thu 
imperiolfiscus.  His  coadjutor,  the  toIti-mntGrntian, 
when  granting  an  ainne-Hty  to  nearly  all  the  sec- 
taries in  his  dominion,  specially  excepts  thcso 
dangerous  heretics.  The  edicts  of  ThcLuloeius 
decree  death  to  the  "  perfL-ct,"  outlawry  to  the 
"  catechumen."  The  second  Yulenliuiftn  and 
Honoriirs  confirm  tliHSe  severe  enactments.  Nor 
ia  it  from  ortliodox  t>uniity  alone  that  the  Mani- 
chteans  needed  alielter.  The  persecutions  of  the 
Vandal  kings  of  Africa  drove  into  Sicily  ami 
Italy  the  remnants  of  ^fanichKan  vitality,  whea* 
the  acumen  of  Pope  Leo  and  the  ready  suWrvience 
of  Viilentinian  III.  wore  exhausted  in  the  destruc- 
tion or  conversion  of  the  heretics.  At  the  insti- 
gation of  the  liorauu  bishcip.  a  speciAl  commission 
of  inquiry  was  eet  on  foot  by  the  Emjieror. 
From  such  prosecutors  wo  can  scarcely  expect 
marked  fairness,  nor  complete  justice  from  such 
a  tribunal,  but  it  is  &llege<I  that  the  guilt  of  the 
heretics  was  ascertained  before  the  most  worthy, 
if  not  the  highest,  Ilouian  tribunal,  "  coram  senata 
ampliasimo,"  and  made  plain  by  the  conspicuoos 
evidence  of  the  accused  themselves,  "  raanifertft 
confeisione  ipsorum  patefactL"  We  have  already 
quoted  the  venlict  of  Leo  upon  these  unhappy 
religionists.  The  charges  made  against  them,  if 
really  substantiated,  certainly  warranted  the  im- 
perial severity.  >'ot  only  arc  they  accused  of 
polluting  the  Kncharistic  elements,  but  the  cere> 
monial  violation  of  a  maiden  of  tender  years  in 
the  presence  of  the  "  perfect "  is  said  to  have 
formed  part  of  their  ritual.  Tho  terms  of  the 
edict  which  I.*o  obLiined  from  the  Emperor  are 
conceived  in  a  sufficiently  repreiwivo  spirit.  These 
heretics  are  to  bo  banished  from  the  world  ;  they 
are  cverj-whero  lo  l>u  liable  to  the  penalties  of 
sacrilege  ;  to  approve  their  opinions  is  to  commit 
a  public  ofifence;  it  is  felony  to  harbour  them; 
no  penalties  for  delation  are  to  attach  to  their 
accusers  ;  they  are  in  every  case  to  be  deprived  of 
the  "  test^nienti  fuctio."  Some  dinsolutencaa  of 
manners  may  well  have  arisen  witliin  a  sect 
whose  constitution  was  so  peculiar  as  theirs,  but 
it  is  reasonable  to  conceive  that  the  eagerness  of 
CUriatjan  witnesses  and  judges  confounded  some 
of  the  viler  pagan  mysteries  with  the  compar- 
atively  ianocent  profanations  of  the  Manicbteaiu. 
The  heretics  bowed  to  tlio  storm.  They  conformed 
to  certain  of  the  Christian  usages;  they  accepted 
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the  orthodox  Encharifit,  in  which  howpver  they 
tvare  not  8«Mum  del4.>ct<?d  by  their  avouluncR  of 
the  cup;  tht-y  clianj^eil  their  imnies;  tliey  forol>»ro 
their  outwar\i  obi^rvancM,  «nd  probably  in  part 
forgot  their  nu'iinint;.  TliLPUifh  iccompiete,  thu 
work  of  Leo  was  imt  wholly  in  vain.  His  Iett<>r3 
to  the  Bishops  of  Tuscany,  Campania  ami  Sicily 
shew  how  ^reat  an  iimlortiiking  was  tho  work  of 
extermination.  Thirty  ypars  after  I^o'a  death 
Ilia  efforts  were  emulated  by  Cielosius,  but  not- 
withataudiiig  that  a  century  and  a  }ialf  of  re- 
proesion  had  elapsed  belbrc  Grpgory  T.  ajicended 
the  chair  of  the  Roraan  Sco,  that  pontiO'  had 
«lill  to  complain  of  the  multitude  of  these  hero- 
tica,  who  had  in  many  cases  the  anducity  to 
occupy  the  Linda  of  the  Church  itself.  But  if 
the  exertions  of  the  I'ontiSk  and  Cmsars  had 
failed  to  ext^rminiite  the  soctaries,  thpy  had  re- 
duced thum  in  tho  West  at  least  to  a  body  whose 
exertiona  wereconfine<i  chiefly  to  self-pre^seiralion, 
and  who,  though  they  mi^ht  aspire  to  the  di^^nity 
of  niurtyra,  no  longer  could  arrogate  the  titJe  of 
spostles. 

It  U  in  the  early  timt-s  of  those  imperial  per- 
secutions that  Manichaeian]  appears  in  its  most 
attractivo  guiRR.  Thec^nlnil  ligiii-eof  the  hpreey 
in  Uiis  period  is  thai  of  Faustos,  Bishop  of  MilevI 
in  Africa,  that  '*  laqueus  diaboli "  whom  St  Au- 
gustine praises  as  the  moat  eloquent  of  preachers. 
In  hiai  we  hare  the  type  of  llie  perfect  Mnni- 
chsean  teacher,  as  tist.  Augustine  liimwif  is  the 
type  of  the  cJitechnmeo.  In  its  progress  through 
tho  land  of  the  Pktonic  ]>biloeophy,  tho  liorcsy, 
allhongh  it  continued  to  retain  tho  mystic 
Oriental  mythology  of  ite  founder,  slowly  became 
adapted  to  the  more  rational  requirement«  of 
Ijitin  civilization.  FauKtuit,  African  though  he 
WUB.  a:id  though  the  African  sect  wan  reputed  one 
of  the  most  conservative,  lays  vast  stress  on 
morality,  little  on  doctrines.  Ho  espetiially  de- 
clares that  it  was  by  its  nioml  results,  by  the 
piety  that  was  the  fruit  of  ascetic  teachin*i,  and 
not  by  the  peculiar  doctrine,  that  they  would  he 
judged.  In  a-D.  373  St.  Augustine  wiis  a  Mani- 
cba!san,  and  for  at  least  nine  years  afterwards  re- 
mained in  thraldom  to  the  heresy  in  the  con- 
dition of  a  catechumen.  We  have  already  de- 
scnfaed  the  singular  professions  of  the  "perfect." 
The  life  of  the  eatothuniL-n,  as  revealed  by  .St. 
Augustine,  is  scarcely  other  than  commonplace. 
Some  peculiar  cultivation,  rcsidting  from  their 
scientific  UteTature,anairof  refinement  and  luxury, 
not  to  say  of  licentiousness,  are  the  distinguishing 
marks  of  this  onliuary  life ;  while  the  perilous 
distinction  nf  less  and  greater  virtue,  waa,  it 
would  aeera,  already  betraying  thu  mort;  ambitious 
and  v^{orou8  portion  of  the  community  into  a 
life  of  cultivated  scnsualisui.  But  St.  Augustine 
had  not  the  temperament  which  can  n^main  per- 
fectly sttlisGod  wiih  a  merely  niatminl  retinomcut, 
and  his  convci-sinn,  which  gave  to  the  side  of 
urlLodoxy  the  moat  vigorous  intellect  of  the 
century,  proved  a  fatal  blow  to  the  heretical  canse. 
Almotit  the  iromeiliate  re.inlt  of  this  hostility  waa 
tho  deportation  of  the  Matiicha>an  leadi;rs,  the 
total  destruction  of  their  sacred  boolcs,  and  the 
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proscription  of  the  sect  by  the  Poman  power. 
Compnmtive  clemency  or  inotfectiveni'ss  must 
liowevcr  have  on  ibo  whole  marked  thes  )  attacks, 
fur  the  Matiioh.eaiis  tleii  uuh(«itatiugly  from  the 
tender  mercies  of  the  Vundul  to  thn  proscription 
of  the  Roman  executive.  By  that  proscription, 
over  which  ths  Great  I,ro  presidoil,  tho  vigour  of 
the  early  or  Urienlnl  ^fIluich.-eism  was  destroyed. 
This  first  [wriotl,  that  of  the  puro  primitive 
Oriental  heresy,  commences  with  the  mission  of 
Maui  in  Urn  thinl  century,  and  closes  -ivith  the 
pontificate  of  Gregory  the  Great  in  the  early 
years  of  the  sercuth.  After  three  centuries  and 
a  half  of  active  life,  wc  find  it  deprc«sed,  shora 
of  its  special  ceremonial,  having  lost,  or  in  the  act ' 
of  loflinK,  its  mythology,  its  sncred  Iraoks  de- 
8troyed,itsvota.rie8,both  "perfect"  and"auditore," 
conforming  to  the  manners  and  confounded  in 
tho  mob  of  converted  heretics.  During  tho  next 
foQr  centuries,  in  its  Italian  exile  it  is  slowly 
Iwing  moulded,  into  the  more  available  ahape, 
receiving  the  more  ration«l  ideas,  armed  with 
which  it  was  to  terrify  and  to  be  destroyed  by 
the  iron  power  of  Papal  Christianity.  During 
this  middle  period,  while  the  old  fuith  of  Mani  ia 
slowly  yielding  up  the  Oriental  and  taking  in  tlie 
Western  idea,  the  torch  of  heresy  is  successfully 
borne  by  the  descendants  of  the  Persian  Mani- 
chaeans,  who  had  prujiagated  his  errors  in  tho 
Kastem  provinces  of  the  Bomnu  Euipin.*.  Thtjio 
heretics  becamo  first  famous  in  Cappadocia  ami 
Armenia,  the  ploca  of  their  rise,  hut  are  cliieiiy 
associated  with  Bulgaria,  tho  seat  of  their  exile. 
They  were,  however,  very  different  from  their 
Africanbrothere.  Policyorconsciuncehad  I«d  them 
both  to  renounce  the  name  and  le-viership  of  Mani, 
and  torojecthismoreobjcctionableaudcomplicate'l 
dugmaa.  ludt.'Od,  thoy  antivi|>ateii  and  formular- 
ired  much  of  that  organic  change  subsequenilf 
obdenred.  in  Western  Europe,  and  present  varia- 
tions, at  least  in  their  Bulgarian  exile,  even  more 
■narked  than  thoee  which  are  observable  in  the 
famous  Manicheee  of  the  thirteenth  century. 
Fortunately  forthese  earlier  heretics,  the  patrianihnl 
influence  at  Constantinople  was  in  no  wise  coni- 
paroble  with  the  power  of  the  Roman  Pontiff, 
and  the  doubtful  orthodoxy  of  numerous  empM 
rors  gave  moments  of  respite  fi-om  ecclesiastical  < 
oppression.  Still,  though  in  a  ff^ble  way,  in  its 
jiersecution  by  the  Eastern  em]»eror8,  the  history 
of  Puuliciauism  (for  such  is  the  title  assumed  by 
this  nifnrmed  Chnmh  of  the  Manichwans) 
hearses  tlie  great  Albigensian  tragedy.  This,  tha* 
second  presentaition  of  Miiuichwisiu,  is  its  reformed 
or  F.aetem  develnpraent,  and  tho  period  of  ita 
history  is  from  the  seventh  to  tlio  eleventh 
century,  [('aulicians.]  The  third  and  last 
phase  of  the  heresy  is  the  Western  development. 
This,  which  engages  attention  from  the  Ldovo«th_ 
to  the  fourteenth  century,  is  a  far  purer  represe 
tttion  nf  the  prtmitivo  ManicliEeism  than  that 
the  middle  or  Piiulician  porifKl.  It  has  n  double 
origin,  tho  one  drawn  from  the  Bulgarian  innova* 
torn,  the  other  from  the  primitive  remnant  in  the 
Italian  cities.  Btit  Ibo  northern  stream  flowed 
through  an  unfavourable  country,  and  was  mainly 
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Abeorbed  bj  tlie  persiiaHion,  or  diverted  by  tlio 
perseculiuD,  of  tlie  Cliuivh  of  Rome.  Its  alten- 
uateil  Imlk  bw-finie  wholly  iiiBufficierit  to  preserve 
any  Jietiijctive  coiigpuilul  tniils,  biiU  it  was  Jinally 
lost  in  the  torrent  of  Konthpm  ftTnnicha^isni. 
But  before  the  forniulaliou  of  the  heresy  whicli 
we  afterwimla  n]<.'L-t  wilb  as  the  Albigeneian,  its 
preAvnre  is  indicat^nl  by  a  Beries  of  outbreaks  in 
which  tniitfl,  more  or  less  Manichtcan,  aru  plainly 
vkible.  The  earliest  of  these  cases  of  r*>puteii 
Manichfeism  is  thst  of  a  poaaint  of  Chjimpjigne, 
oue  LcutanJuB,  uu  iiihabituiit  of  Virtii9,  near 
ChalonB-fiur-Manie.  He  is  said  to  have  dreamed, 
while  engaged  in  the  agriculture  by  wbieli  te 
lived,  thai  ho  was  commisHioued  to  introduce  a 
new  practice  and  profession  in  Christianity. 
Obedient  to  this  viBtnn,  hu  came  forward  as  a 
preacher,  announcitig  that  marriage  waa  unlawful, 
that  the  CroDs  u'ns  t<}  be  dishonoured,  and  tliat 
no  tithes  were  to  bo  paid.  Uo  appears  to  have 
been  sincere,  for  he  divorced  his  wife,  entl  to  have 
at  firat  earned  by  kis  sincerity  the  contemptuous 
tc^ranoe  of  the  clergy  ;  biit  aa  his  following 
increaaed  rapidly,  they  were  soon  coui|>eIled  to 
expose  his  pretensions,  and  being  a  poor  and 
ignorant  creature  he  was  readily  discredited,  and 
fell  a  victim  to  \\\%  prcjK-eteroua  mania.  The 
date  of  tills  occurrence  is  a.d.  1000.  Glaber 
Kadulphue,  from  whom  the  atoiy  is  taken,  also 
gives  us  full  particulars  of  the  more  celebrated 
case  of  the  cauona  of  Orleans,  who,  twcuty-lwo 
yean  later,  are  said  "  to  have  been  infected  with 
an  Italian  heresy."  The  allusion  to  Italyj  the 
refuge  of  the  priuiitive  and  Oriental  huresy,  is 
particularly  noteworthy.  Although  tlio  ator}'  is 
variously  tuld,  the  lunin  fsitures  and  ttp])rwxi- 
nate  liale  can  be  made  out.  Abciut  the  year 
A.D.  1022,  a  Society  was  discovere^l  in  Orleaus, 
compriftinp  several  of  the  canons  of  the  Church 
of  SL  Croix,  and  including  besides  many  other 
persons,  chiefly  mm  of  noble  birth  and  atiitlious 
iuibita.  They  were  accused  of  rejecting  the  sacra- 
menta,  and  of  aaserting  the  viciousne^  of  mat- 
ter, testified  by  the  same  profligacy  of  cervmonial 
of  which  1^0  accuses  the  ItaJiau  heretic!^,  with 
Um  feature  of  additional  horror,  that  the  bodies 
of  the  children,  the  fruit  of  their  debauchery,  were 
at  these  orgies  calcined,  and  the  fragments  distri- 
buted by  way  of  Eucharist  A  pervert  discovered 
their  crime,  and  they  all  cheerfully  suffered  the 
extreme  penalty.  These  men  are  accused  of 
profligacy,  but  their  learning  is  undoubted,  and 
the  two  were  not  generally  united  in  the  eleventlt 
century.  In  Lombardy,  the  heretics,  in  wliora  we 
discover  something  of  I'aidician  valour,  occupied 
and  defended  thniugh  many  weeks  the  castle  of 
Monteforte,  which  only  yielded  to  the  sujierior 
forces  of  lleribcH,  (he  Archbishop  of  Milan. 
Token  prisoners,  ih^y  refused  to  recant,  and,  with 
scarcely  any  exceptions,  accepted  the  stake  in  pre- 
ference to  C'hrietianitj'.  Wanichwatis  tliey  un- 
doubtedly were,  holding  the  peculiar  doctrine* 
which  spring  from  the  dualistic  theory  ;  but  we 
!uiv8  an  express  allegatiun  that  they  believed  iu 
the  Old  Testaments  Thoy  are  accused  of  Judaism 
and  ManichEcism,  an  accusation  which  must 
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remain  unintelligibb.  At  Goslar  similar  scciieis 
were  enacted.  At  Arras  alone  was  there  any  suc- 
cessful attempt  at  conversion.  Thyre  the  eloquent 
ministration  of  the  Ihshop  of  Cambray  sabdued 
the  obstinacy  of  the  Manichawins  of  the  district, 
and  the  sixieoa  errors  which  tliey  recanted  aro 
conclusive  evidence  of  their  Manicha'^n  origin. 
They  are  found  lo  reject  Baptism  and  the  Lord's 
Supper ;  to  deny  Iho  P.-inctily  of  churches,  of 
altars,  of  relics  ;  to  be  sln-nuously  opposed  to  the 
use  of  bells  and  of  chanting ;  to  deny  the  elGeacy 
of  ordination,  of  funeral  rites,  of  penance,  of  con- 
fession ;  above  all,  they  strictly  repudiated  the 
lawfulness  of  marriage.  Everywhere  the  obsti- 
nate heretics  wero  punished  with  death,  only  ona 
voice,  that  of  Wazon,  the  Kishop  of  Liigp,  being 
raised  on  the  side  of  cleuieucy.  But  iu  the  next 
century  Mnnichitism  was  in  its  nenith.  Every- 
where purauod  by  the  detestation  of  mankind,  the 
heretics  hold  on  tht-ir  M-ay  thriiigh  Oermany, 
France,  England,  and  It-ily.  At  Cologne  the 
populace  joined  in  the  outbreak,  and  flui^  tho 
heretics  into  the  flames  ;  hut  the  conduct  of  tho 
perfect,  and  even  of  the  audittirs,  a&touiahod  and 
perplexed  the  juiigcs,  who  did  not  however  abate 
the  rigour  of  their  sentences.  In  England,  in- 
deed, the  rising  was  unimportint,  and  the  heter- 
odo.x  opinions  were  easily  stamped  out. 

From  the  executions  at  Orleiins  and  Milan  in 
4.D.  1022  and  1031,  down  to  that  of  Cologne  in 
A.D.  1 1(J3,  the  chain  of  persecution  is  completely 
continuous ;  but  these  persecutions,  while  they 
swept  away  ManichBeism  from  the  other  districts 
of  Europe,  steadily  drove  downwards  within  tho 
pale  of  Albigensian  heresy  the  despairing  rem- 
nants that  escaped  the  justice  of  orthodoxy.  Like 
their  younger  an<l  more  famous  brcthnjn,  the  Albi- 
genses,  they  are  known  by  many  names,  and 
like  all  anti-aacetdotal  a^-^tics,  rejoiced  in  the 
vague  appellation  of  Cathari.  But  one  fact  of 
their  iiouienclature  is  noteworthy,  namely,  that 
thrsB  early  isolated  Manicli»«n8  are  frequently 
called  "  Tisserands,"  or  weavers.  This  seems 
curiously  like  an  illustration  of  the  democratic 
tendencies  of  .ikilled  labour. 

While  the  feeble  exotic  Manichseism  of  tho 
North  was  thus  dispersed,  in  the  South  it  cuLniii- 
.ited  in  tho  great  Albigensian  revolt.  (Albi- 
0EN3ES.]  This  was  the  final  etTort  of  Manichfeism, 
which  for  a  time  defied  Uie  power  of  Chrisliauity. 
It  wiLS  hoally  crushed,  however,  in  the  middle  of 
the  fourteeuth  century,  and  thenceforth  Mani- 
chaeism  appears  only  as  the  doubtful  parent  of 
the  strange  secta  of  the  lieghanis,  Schwestrians, 
Tnrlupins,  Albati  fralix'a,  and  Flngellaiils,  who, 
in  various  disguises,  peuetrateil,  at  a  later  period, 
into  the  Fninco  of  Philip  le  Bel,  the  Italy  of 
Boniface  VIU.,  and  the  Engknd  of  tlie  Phm- 
lageneta.  From  nil  tliese  countries  the  heretics 
were  shortly  expelletl  by  the  indignation  of  the 
people  or  by  the  hostility  of  the  government  In 
Uosnia,  a  doubtful  Manichwism,  asaumably  de- 
rived from  Paultif:ian  sources,  appears  to  have 
maintained  itself  far  into  tho  fifteenth  century ; 
but  the  people  wt-ro  illiterate  mid  bnTbarous, 
Kud     their    doubtful     conversion    hy    Cardinal 
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C»n-allio,  whicli  in  allegwi  to  have  taken  place 
A.O.  1422,  nulicipHted  only  by  about  forty  yejirs 
their  defitructioii  by  the  OIU>iimii  Turk*.  In 
Uulgariu  only  a  reinimiit  io  said  to  have  STimved 
the  Turkwfli  wura,  and  the  merit  of  liaviiig 
brought  them  l«itk  to  the  fold  of  orthodox  Chris- 
tianity ia  claimed  by  Deodatus,  ArehbiBhop  of 
Sophia. 

We  have  noted,  then,  the  epoch  of  the  three 
great  waves  of  this  heresy,  which  fire  seen  to  me 
agttiuet,  and  be  destroyed  by 'contact  wiOi,  the  or- 
thodox religion.  The  great  hereny,  once  the  rival 
of  Chrietianity  in  Egypt  and  Africa,  tlie  conqueror 
of  the  Grecian  Church  in  lUilgaria,  and  the  equal 
opponent  of  orthotioxy  in  Southern  France,  would 
eeeni  to  be  now  approaching  abGolutc  extinc:tion. 
In  modem  timca  the  only  trar^  of  Manirhaosm 
in  Europe  jb  found  iu  Hume  Kavage  and  idolulroiis 
tribes  of  the  northern  frontiers  of  Turkey  (the 
deacendanta  pnibably  of  the  tierce  Dnali«tawh(im 
the  arte  and  arras  of  the  Conintui  failed  to  con- 
vert); hutlheaehaveloBg&incedisDwnttil,  or  rather 
have  been  iiicupabte  of  comprehending,  the  tenets 
of  their  MainchiWin  foreiathers.  In  Asia,  in  the 
Persian  highlands,  a  remnnnt  of  primitive  heresy 
is  Bail!  stilL  to  linger  among  an  obscure  and  pre- 
ilatory  population.  If,  therefore,  «e  except  these 
few  idolaters  in  tlie  Rulgftrian  proviino,  and  the 
wild  and  treacherous  hordca  in  the  Persian  moun- 
tains, nothing  remains  of  this  famous  heresy 
which,  in  more  than  one  centuiy  and  in  more 
than  one  region,  menaced  the  very  cxiatenca  of 
orthodox  Christianity. 

TuE  Ltteratubk  of  the  ancient  MAKicHjCint, 
onco  of  conaidor&ble  extent,  and  including  works 
a^  well  of  science  as  of  religion,  is  now,  at  least  in 
itfi  original  form,  wlioUy  lost  to  us.  The  pitiless, 
if  necessary,  advice  of  St  Aiigii8tine,'_to  burn  Iho 
whole  of  that  heretical  lihrar)',  which  numlwred 
in  Africa  aluue  [St.  Aug.  amira  Faustum,  Ixiii. 
14],  "tarn  inulti,  tani  graniies,  tara  pretiosi 
codices,"  has  been  hut  too  (aithfuHy  olieyed.  It 
is  only  thereforu  from  the  fragmi-nls  sulected  for 
confutation  by  its  urtlioilox  opjuinpnts,  and  em- 
bedded in  the  writings  of  those  opponenta,  that 
any  idea  can  be  gained  of  the  tcuipor  and  extent 
of  Mnnichjean  culture.  Tlio  most  nearly  con- 
temporaneous and  important  work  of  this  char- 
acter is  the  piece  kno«Ti  as  the  Acta  dispntn- 
tionis  Archelai  epi'ecopi  Mtsapotamiengia  cum 
Mnmte,  a  work  from  which  all  writers,  other 
tlum  Orientals,  who  offer  any  account  of  the  life 
and  doings  of  Maui,  Imvo  very  manifestly  drawn 
their  infonnation.  It  is  said  to  have  been  written 
in  Syrluc,  and  Intnelated  by  m  unknown  hand 
into  Greek,  and  thi'iii*  into  Latin.  It  purports 
to  be  a  relation  by  Archelaus,  Bishop  of  Coscar  or 
('archar,  of  a  contest  between  himself  and  Maui, 
as  to  the  rival  preteneionB  of  orthodox  and  Mani- 
chnpiRltc  Christianity,  We  have  before  pointed 
out  the  improbability,  not  to  say  impofsihility,  of 
tlio  lino  of  action  which  it  attributes  to  Mani, 
its  patent  error  as  to  the  possesflor  of  the  l*ersiaii 
sceptre  at  the  date  of  his  execution,  and  its  al- 
most totAl  variance  with  tlioso  Oriental  accounts 
which  are  wholly  free  from  suspicion.  Further 
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objections   present  thcmsetves  hi  the  fact  that* 
white  Cas<:Ar  or  Carchur  is  vcr}*  distinctly  marked 
in  this  work  us  un  episcopal  town,  situate  just 
within  the  borders  of  lionmn  Mesopotamia,  and 
described  as  a  place  enjoying  all  the  luxurious 
civilization  bcloiigiug  to  long-ooutinuotl   Kouian 
occupation,  research  is  unable  to  discover  in  the 
topographical  reconls  of  the  district  uiiytbiug  at 
all  answering  to  the   description   in   the  Actit, 
Three  Carcarsor  Carchars  are  to  bo  found,  none  of 
which  are  in  Meso|)otamia  ;  two  Coscar^,  one  in 
Syria,  far  fn>m  the  supposed  scene  of  the  dispute, 
the  other  in  the  neighbourhood  of  St:leucia,   a 
Prtrsian  city  under  Persian  domination.     Hnth 
Karcheaium  and  Carres  have  been  suggested  as 
names  which  niiglit  obviat«    tliew  objections, 
but  the  city  of  Archi-laus  is  damriljed  as  wealthy 
and  populous,  and  in  particular,  entliUbitistically 
Christian ;  whereas  Kna-hesium  was  a  uiero  barren 
ff>rtr««  perched  in  an  angle  of  the  Euphrates, 
while  Carrca  waa  ptrlupa  the  most  intensely  pagan 
town  in  the  Uonmn  h'mpire.     Add  to  thtR,  the 
contest  is  unknown  to  any  Oriental  writer,  the 
name  of  Archeiaus  is  unmeutioned  by  Kueobius, 
by  St.  Ephrem  (himself  an  inhabitant  of  Meso- 
potamia), cr  by  Theodoret:  it  also  is  omitted  from 
the  liatfl  constructed  by  Photius  in  tlie  seventh 
century,  and  by  the  learned  Ebed-Jesu  in  the  thir- 
teenth c(*ntury,  which  contain  the  names  of  the 
faithful  wh<i  defended  orthodoxy  from  the  attacks 
of  Maui.     We  have  certainly  the  express  testi- 
mony of  St.  (.\vril  of  Jerusalem  that  he  huil  seen 
the  work,  whi«h  is  his  sole  gnide  to  the  history 
of  the  heresiavch,  and  a  similar  mention  of  it  by 
SU  Epiplmuius  and  St  Jerome.     But  such  testi- 
mony from  its  nature  is  worth  very  little,  and 
under  no  circumstances  is  it  so  noteworthy  as  tho 
silence  of  a  couutryninn  like  St  Ephrem.    Finally, 
Photius  distinctly  states  that  Heraclean,  Bishop 
of  Chalcedon,  whoso  refutations  of  Manich^ism 
ho  praises  in  the  highest  terms,  had  expressly 
d»;lared  that  Hegemonins  was  tho  author  of  the 
Acta  Archelai  [Phot  Coti.  85.  20-]     The  date 
of  this  conipofiition  is  to  be  found  in  tho  Acta 
themselves,  where  an  argument  of  the  falsity  of 
tho  pretensions  of  Mant  to  bo  the  Comforter  is 
founded  on  the  fact  thal^  whercaa  Christ's  pro- 
mise ^Tis  immediate,  Mani's  advent  was  not  till 
upwards  of  three  hundred  years  from  the  d(«th  of 
Christ     It   would   thus  seem  that   this  fnnrth 
century  writer  for  tho  moment  forgot  that  Mani 
and  himself  were  not  contemporaries^  having  for- 
gotten that  ho  had  himself  fixed  the  dnto  of  the 
supposed  ti-ansoctinn  by  reference  to  the  reign  of 
Probus  [Archel.  Acfn,  n.  271,  at  tho  commence- 
ment of  the  Inst  quarter  of  tho    third  century 
A.D.     Without  laying  too  much  stress  on  errors 
of  chronology   or   topographical   ignorance,  the 
circumstance  that  Phntius  gives  ns  tho  very  ex- 
pliination    \vhich  a  consideration  of  the  various 
dittlculties  would  by  it**e]f  suggest,  leads  irresis- 
tibly to  the  conviction   of  the  truth  of  that  ex- 
jdanation.     This  shews  the  work  attributed  to 
Arclielaus  to  bo  a  thcidogical   fsuhy  wriH«*n  by 
some  nrthoi|nx<ireek,  thrown  into  the  form  of  con- 
temporaneoua  chronicle;  the  idea  having  beeu  no 
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doabt  suggcEtcd  bj  tho  faUil  Mut;'"'^  conlrorersj  : 
Bliil  this  vnrk,  whtU^n  in  the  early  part  of  the 
fiturth  ccutiiry  a.v.,  imd  corning,  in  the  unseUled 
tiiu<f9  llmt  foUuwcd  tlie  death  of  ConBtaiiltue,  into 
the  hnnds  of  St.  ('yril,  wsb  accepted  by  liiiu  so 
an  authentic  recoixl  of  liisUirical  fact.  As  a 
pearly  contain poraneoiw  recital  of  the  Greek  vitw 
of  Mani's  life  and  character,  containing  as  it  docs 
fragments  of  dogmatic  teaching,  and  in  particnlar 
a  portion  of  an  EpUtola  ad  Marcellum  attri- 
buted  to  him,  the  work  of  course  pcssesMS  a 
TOiy  high  value.  JJesidee  tbeee  Aetn  of  Arcbe- 
Jatis,  tha  most  important  anginal  sources  of  our 
information  are  io  be  found  in  St.  EpiphaniuA 
in  a  portifin  of  a  ac^rmon  />  fidt  attributed  to 
>lani  (of  doubtful  auUienticity  however),  aud  iu 
tho  works  of  St  Augustine.  The  ihirtythrca 
'boukft  of  the  latter,  contra  Fanidum  Maniclaetini, 
contain  the  text  uf  a  tn-uli^e,  or  at  least  one  divi- 

iMonnfa  trcaiis«<,nTitten  by  the  Manicbseian  Bishop 
of  Mile\x  Portions  of  Mauicbtean  statements 
ire  ftlsc  found  in  St.  Augustinu's  two  books,  De 
ActU  rum  Fdiee,  in  his  work  contra  Fortiinatum 
ManMutuin,  and  that  eau/ra  Epivtolum  funila- 
ptenti,  in  Mrhtch  last  an  abstract  of  the  work  of 
Hani  is  given.  Tliese,  with  one  utber  fragiiienL 
of  an  epistle  contained  in  SL  Augustine's  piece, 
advennis  Juliunum  Pclat/tanum,  exhaust  the 
list  of  this  heterodox  literature.  The  orthodox 
opinions  of  the  Fathers  and  philosophers  who 
oppo«^ed  Manicha-ism  are  to  be  best  road  in  St. 
AngiiAtina,  di  Httrtaibui,  in  I'itus  of  Jjostra,  con- 
tra ManichiCOB,  and  in  works  of  similar  title 
and  character  by  Didynius  Alexandrinns  and 
Alexander  I.ycopolitanua,  and  pasuim  in  St. 
EpiplianiuB,  KuseUus,  Tlieodorct  and  Socralts. 
'i'ho  modern  lilcratiiri)  of  ^lanic^hEeiftm  is  copious 
but  iindij;estt'd.  The  Buioire  criliqjie  tie  Mn- 
nieAAs  ei  du  ManicJiHmte,  by  Icaac  de  Iteausohie, 
Amsterdam  1734,  au  author  whose  Protestantism 
is  more  decided  than  his  ChristiaDity,  is  a  Icameil 
aiui  accurat«  account  of  the  early  history  of  tbr 
heresy;  with  which,  for  the  same  period,  may  be 
adrantagtiously  compared  the  history  of  the 
Haniohaeans,  contained  in  vol.  ir.  of  Memoiren 

,  pour  servir  d  Vhietoire  fcclhtafiique  by  Le  Nain  de 
Tillemont,  Paris,  1701.  C.  W.  ¥.  VValch's  Eut- 
wurf  einer  vitthWindigen  Hisiorie  d^r  Ketzfreien^ 
VoLi. ;  Nathaniel  Lanlner's  Credibility  0/  Gvtpd 
Hitiary,  part  ii.  vol.  iii.,  are  the  most  important 
works  on  the  early  period  of  the  subject,  and  in 
these  tho  labours  of  predeccsiwra  in  this  field  of 
inquiry  will  be  found  accural*dy  collated  ami 
criticized.  Tlie  philosophical  aspects  of  the 
heresy  have  deaen'ed  and  obtained  tho  labour  of 
Ferdinand  Christian  iJanr,  in  whose  Manieha- 
itcfte  Jieliffiomm/stem  the  subject  is  treated  in  the 
most  modern  spirit,  as  it  is  also  by  O.  Fliigel  in 
in  his  work,  Mam\  xctne  Lfhrt  und  seine  ik-hrif- 
ten.  The  Oriental  suthoritica  are  Hyde,  de 
vetere  Persarvm  Jiclvjimte;  D'HvrMot,  Biblio- 
th^gue  Orientah ,  and  I'ococke's  Sitecimen  Hi*- 
torifB  Arahwn.  The  ecclesiastical  histories  of 
Moshcim  and  Gie#«ler  offer  ti)o  best  general 
acoouttt  of  Manicbffiism  :  the  latter  contain«, 
besides,  very  full  cilatiuua  from  original  authois, 
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ami  provides  the  reader  with  an  invaluable 
critalogue  of  the  ancient  and  modem  litemtnre, 
im-hiding  that  of  the  iiiiddto  and  later  as  well  as 
that  of  the  wirlv  M.inicliK'-iHm. 

MARATHOXIANS.  [Phkumatomachl] 
WAKCELUA>;8.  MaicelluB,  Bishop  of  Ab- 
cyra  in  tialatia,  and  his  foUowera,  held  a  thirl 
and  advanced  stage  of  Sabelliauism,  For  this 
heresy  Marcellus  was  condemned  by  several 
Arian  Councils,  particularly  by  that  of  Coastaa- 
tinople  in  a.d.  336.  Socrates  states  that  the 
charge  against  him  was,  tliat  he  held  Christ  to  b« 
a  mere  man  [//.  E.  i.  36l;  Sozomenus,  no  doubt 
correctly,*  tliat  he  held  tlte  Son  of  God  t-o  have 
His  beginning  from  His  binh  of  tho  Virgin,  aud 
the  kingdom  of  the  Son  not  to  be  without  end 
[//.  E.  ii.  33].  This  charge  was  founded  on 
Marceltus*  book  against  Asterius,  an  Arian,  f-xi' 
titled  de  Suhjrciiune  Filii  Dei  [Hilary,  Fraij. 
Ifigt.  ii.  22,  col.  1300,  Bened.  ed!].  Marcellus, 
together  with  Athonasius,  was  acquitted  ol 
heterodoxy  at  Rome  in  A.D.  341,  and  at  the 
Council  of  Sardtca  in  347.'  It  may  reasonably 
be  thought  that  Marcellus'  judges  proceeded 
rather  upon  a  sense  of  his  opposition  to  Arianism,' 
and  of  bis  conocction  with  Atbaiiasiiis,  than  upon 
any  clear  and  detailed  proof  of  his  corrcctneea  of 
doctrine ;  for  from  this  time  the  chargee  against 
him  were  taken  up  by  the  Catholics,  aud  Alban- 
asins,  who  long  declared  him  orthodox  [Apolog.  2, 
Ejritt.  ad  aoL  vit.  ageiUee],  was  ercntu&Uy  obliged 

'  TliiiA  thectiarKestonilaiu  tltedecrvcof  UieAHan  appo- 
Bition-synod  of  Sunlica.  "  Morrrllus,  qui  .  .  ,  vt^lit  Clinsli 
Domini  rfffnutn  jier[iemura.  Ktcraiun  et  rine  Umporc, 
t3iAU,rni inure  ;  initiuiu  regn&ndi  accejitsM  Potnitiutu  di- 
i-caa  8nt«  ijuiHlringi-iit«6  rudon,  fineiaqoti  ci  veaturam 
»mul  L-iim  utudi  occxm.  Etitia  hoc  Bss«r«r»  ctspti 
U-incritiUe  conatur,  i\anA  in  corporis  cooecpttODC  toao  fac- 
tus  eit  imngo  inrinbilis  Dei,  tuituqur  ct  rvries  et  janua 
et  vita  tllt-ctus  "•  IHtlaiy,  Frt^.  HUi.  Hi.  £].  The  contra- 
rii.-ty  nf  the  Rabellian  ami  Arian  h^mura  ix  miirh  inmted 
on  by  tlitCntholirn;  "Li«  roitiiD.  noetn  fides  vM."  And 
tliQ  Sirini- Arians  iii  particular  were  moat  bitter  a^inst  the 
HAlielliunA.  It  nii^ht  gain  thi-ro  fuvuor  to  cvuJcom  Uvc 
opposite  hi-rcsy. 

*  The  itrrnt  of  tli«  ao^uUtal  at  Sanlica  may  be  s«en  in 
the  Synmiical  letter  ta  llio  Chun-hw!  Iu  Hilarj'  [Prof. 
Bitt.  ii.  6].  It  is  said  th;it  Kus«bius  and  liis  coUeagnre 
lUlv^trd  as  MadvUiib'  own  Ktalrtotnta  nhat  he  only  pro- 
poacd  H8  ijiit-iitiuiiii.  It  ia  tuiid  al.->u  that  Marccll ii»  de- 
clared in  his  book  that  tb{>  kiiin^dom  of  Chriiit  U  without 
beffinniug  and  without  end.  Ku&i.-bius  [eoni.  Mar.  ii.  4] 
allows  that  the  conttvy  iuuerli(.>u  vrna  imt  made  without 
b«sitatiaii.  Hilary  nienttons  the  point  [de  Trin.  xi.  31J. 
but  does  not  name  Maroellua.  After  Qaiiiing  aud  denying 
tbia  inirtii.'ular  charge,  the  Syuod  n-rcrs  U)  a  |ircvioiis 
acquittaE  at  Aotioch. 

On  aaotht-r  point,  the  aaafrtjon  of  One  Ood  in  the 
aeuse  "f  ilrnyiii}:  the  trternnl  &>naliip  of  the  Second  P«r- 
aoti,  Hilary  relen  to  Marcelhii  -vrithout  natnipg  him  : 
"  Imiiia  multos  ad  uniu«  Dei  jiToft&aianetn  Galatia  notri- 
«it  "  [de  rriTi.  vii.  3].  To  this  nasaage  Jeroow  doiihtlfta 
rffiTa  when,  writing  of  Marurllns,  }i«  nja,  "8ed  et 
Uilariua  acptimo  Bib'pnnft  Arianos  libra  nomiiiis  cjiw 
quasi  heretic]  Dcininlt "  [de  fir.  III.  Stl].  But  ia  the 
arcond  book  to  ronstuntiiiM  Marvrllna  is  miTiieil  m  a 
luTetic,  The  de  Trinif'iU  was  writti-n  in  Phrjjrin,  the 
book  to  C'onstantiua  at  Coaitantinnpte.  It  leoiiia  fnir  to 
infer  that,  eominfc  from  hi.t  baniKhntnit,  Hilarv  found  tho 
beTTsy  of  MarceUns.  of  whii^h  he  had  himself  Lttle  doubt 
before,  penerally  ackuowledReiL 

*  "  MaxiTneiiur  ti  n  BtmliiR  (Mrtium  innoceutia  netMi- 
tent"  [tiuJp.  Sever,  ii.  »«]. 


Marcellians 

to  aiup«nJ  hiia  iruni  couimiinioa  [Sulp.  Sever. 
iL  S7].  A  refcrencu  to  these  acquittals  and  to 
the  snhseqnent  condemn  it  tian  viia  made  in  the 
Council  of  C-ottstaulinople  [a.d.  869,  Adio  vL], 
wbon  Ziicharias  of  ChaJcodon,  on  the  nido  of  the 
Photinn  bishops,  urged  lu  on  example  that  Mar- 
cellus  had  been  ncqnillvd  by  Pupe  Julius  and  by 
the  Spiod  of  Sardica,  yet  that  he  was  always 
considtired  to  be  a  heretic  uudt^r  anathema.  It 
was  replied  that  Mat^ellns  was  rightfully  oiid  regu- 
larly acquitted,  becauae  he  had  anAthemalized  all 
heresy,  and  especially  that  of  which  be  was 
licensed  ;  thai  when  bo  aflervards  returned,  to  his 
heresy  he  vas  anathematiu>it  hy  those  who  acteit 
with  Silranus,  is'hose  decision  was  ratified  by 
Lit>crtus.  This  was  not  a  condemnation  of  the 
act  of  Julius  and  the  council,  but  a  subsequent 
proceediug  upon  Marcvllus*  chotif^e  of  mind. 
Kusobiua^  treatieefi,  conira  Mareeilttm  and  tie 
Ereteiiasticn  Thenlofjin,  wera  occasioned  by  the 
auswer  to  Artcrius,  aud  give  in  their  citations 
and  references  "the  otdy  existing  document  of 
Marcellus'  opinions."  The«e  opinions  are  most 
carefully  drnwn  out  by  Newman  [SeJeci  Treaiuti 
of  S.  AtJi'iitasius,  p.  503],  who  relates  also  tlie 
connection  between  AthiLnaBius  and  ^Lircelliis. 
Kewman's  statement  is  as  follows. 

Marcellua  hold,  according  to  EuBc-bius,  that  [I] 
there  was  but  on©  person  (TrpMrbuvov)  in  the 
Divine  Nature  ;  but  he  differed  from  Sabellius  in 
main  Iain  in  t;,  [21  not  that  the  Father  vas  the  Son, 
and  the  S'>n  the  Father,  (which  is  called  the 
doctrine  of  the  vltytrarvp),  but  that  [3]  Father  and 
bun  were  mere  namns  or  titles,  and  [4]  not 
expressive  of  essential  chnracteristicA, — names  or 
titles  given  to  Almighty  God  and  [5]  Eia  cl«rnal 
Word,  ^n  occasion  of  the  Woitl's  appearing  in 
the  flesh,  in  the  person  or  subsistence  (vroonunf) 
of  Jesus  Christ,  thy  8on  of  Marj-.  The  Word, 
he  considered,  was  Ax>m  all  eternity  in  the  One 
God,  being  analogous  to  man's  reason  within 
him,  or  the  ivfuidtro^  Aoyos  of  the  philosophical 
schools.  [6]  This  One  God,  or  ftom-s,  has  conde- 
scended toextend  or  expand  Himself,  irAanWcrdai, 
to  effect  our  aal^-ation.  [7  and  8]  The  expansion 
consifita  in  the  action,  ivtpytiiL,  of  the  Ad-yot, 
which  then  becomes  the  Ae'yoc  3r/M<^/>txo9,  or 
voice  of  God,  instead  of  tlie  iinvurd  reason,  [9] 
The  inraniatioQ  is  a  special  Divine  c-xpan^ion,  viz. 
an  expansion  in  the  flesli  of  Je^ns,  Son  of 
Mary;  [10]  in  order  to  which  the  Word  went 
forth,  OS  at  the  end  of  the  dispensation  He  will 
return-  Consequently  the  Aoyoi  U  not  [1 1]  the 
Son,  nor  [13]  the  Image  of  God,  nor  the  Christ, 
nor  the  First-begotten,  nor  King,  hut  Jesus  is  all 
these  ;  and  if  these  titles  are  applied  to  the  Wonl 
in  Scripture  they  arc  applieil  propheticall}*,  in 
anticipation  of  His  manifp^tatirm  in  the  flosh. 
[13]  And  when  Ho  hss  acconipliidiod  the  object 
of  His  coming,  tluy  will  cc-a-w  to  apply  to  Him  ; 
fiir  He  wnll  li^ave  the  flcih,  return  tn  Go«l,  and  be 
mertily  the  Word  as  before  ;  and  His  kingdom,  as 
being  the  kingdom  of  the  flesh  or  umuliooO,  will 
come  to  an  end. 

It  is  sufficient  to  refer  to  Xewmnn'a  note  fur 
the  pffxifs  ftom  Kuaebius  that  Murcellus  held 
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these  tenets,  and  for  the  comparisou  of  the  tenets 
with  the  arguments  of  Athanasius  in  his  fumrth 
Oration.  It  in  rightly  remarked  thut  there  is  no 
rviuion  to  doubt  the  correctneas  of  thf*  statement, 
on  account  of  tho  Ansntzing  tendencies  uf  the 
reporter.  "  Kusehius  fsupporta  his  chArgee  by 
various  extmcte  from  Marcetlus'  works,  and  be  is 
corroborstod  by  the  testimony  of  others."  But 
we  venture  to  differ  from  Newnmn  in  Ihi*,  that 
wo  consider  a  large  part  of  this  sehoine  to  bo 
common  to  Sabellius  and  Marcelliis,  and  not  to 
WlL'ug  distinctively  to  the  latter.  In  the  article 
Sadeluans  it  is  shewn  that  Fatlierand  Sou  were 
considered,  as  regards  tho  l^ity  itself,  to  be  mere 
names  or  titles,  and  the  "  Deus  protendeni  usque 
ad  Virginem  "  to  be  the  Sim.  Tln>  Ucnnogeniou 
notion  uf  Christ  leaving  His  body  in  the  sun, 
whether  or  not  the  8ubelllina  adopted  its  tvi-nui, 
agrees  in  principle  witli  the  Klui-ce lliiin  tenet  of 
the  Sou  Icuviiig  tlie  flesh,  returning  to  God, 
aud  relinquishing  tho  kingdom.  Miu-ceUus  then 
ap|iears  to  differ  from  Sahollins  in  his  modilication 
of  5he  a-AoTw/ids,  by  introducing  into  it  the 
doctrine  of  the  Aoyos,  tlie  ivtpytia  of  which  he 
considered  to  constitute  tho  "ex|kanston." 

Gieseler  [Cwm/j.  L  220]  considers  very  pro- 
bable the  ojiinion  of  Ilaur  [Uttieini'jkeU,  i.  26], 
tluit  in  the  sense  of  Sabellius  ([uther  wo  should 
say  "f  Marcellus)  the  Logos,  in  opposition  to 
the  Monas,  ts  tho  maiufestud  Gu<l  generally,  and 
tliat  the  three  irpotrtava  are  to  be  considered  as 
tho  changing  forms  of  the  Logos.  Kowman's 
statement  appears  to  be  tho  better  SDpportetl  of 
the  two.  But  in  whichever  fnrm  the  concejition 
of  the  Logos  was  introdticetl,  it  creates  no  essen- 
tial difference  between  Sahellinnism  and  Marcel- 
liauism  ;  and  the  general  classittcation  of  tho  two 
08  one  heresy  is  perfectly  Icgiiimute :  "  MarocUus 
Sabelli&ns  hsresis  asserlor  extilerat"  [Sulp.  Sever, 
ii.  37].  Tho  formal  condemnatioii  of  this  heresy 
by  the  party  of  Silvanus,  and  its  ratitication  by 
Liberius,  luis  been  named.  The  ratification  by 
Libcrius  ^  is  his  acceptance  of  the  lettern  presented 
by  Silvaniis,  Theophihis  and  Kustathiua,  aftijr  a 
series  of  synods  at  Lampsncus,  Smyrna,  and  other 
pl.ices ;  his  letter  to  tho  MacLiIoniun  biahops  in 
reply  ;  his  receiving  them  into  communion  npon 
this  proof  of  tlieir  ndherouoe  to  the  Kiceiw  faith. 
In  the  tetter  of  the  three  bishops,  the  Marcf-iliana 
are  <lex.'1ared  to  have  beenconJemued  [Socr.  //.  E. 
IV.  12.  Whether  they  were  coudenmcd  in  all 
the  preliminary  synods  does  not  appear.  Silvahus 
was  present  at  the  Synod  of  Antioch  a.d.  363. 
Sow.  H.  E.  iii.  25 ;  Sozom.  //.  K.  vL  4} 

The  Marcellians  aro  condemne.1  in  the  first 
Canon  of  Constantinople  [a.d.  381].  They  aro 
named  after  the  Sab(^liians,  and  are  followed  by 
tho  PliotiniaiiB.  They  wvre  soon  mei-jred  into 
tho  sect  of  the  I'hotinians.  The  Allocution  of 
the  Council  of  Chalc^-iJun  [a.d.  451]  to  llie  Em- 
peror Marciaii  lllardiiin.  Conril,  ii.  col.  64B] 
describes  the  Monarch  i  a  nisiu  of  Photinua  and 
MarcoUus.     [Pdotinuhs.] 

^  Libcriui  died  in  B«pt«niber  A.n.  866.     &Htst«-s  puts 
this  upi)1icaiiou  tu  liiiu  in  A.n.  36S.     Ritrotiius  cotr 
the  error,  nrnl  dates  it  A.n.  SOS. 
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MARCKLLIMAIS'S.     A  soctiuu  uf  the  fol- 

rers  of  C'arptiemtus,  whn  hn<l  a  w-oman  named 

F^arcelliim  for  tlicir  li^kdur.     KjiipLauiua  speaks 

,>of  tbem  ns  worshipping  images  of  Marcollina,  anr] 

|liu  statement  seeuis  to  be  confirmed  by  Ircnivus 

anil  Origeit,  aa  well  as  l?y  the  custom  ul*  tlju  Cur 

pocratian*  in  worehipping  Kpiphanos,  the  son  of 

their    founder.     [Ireii.    i.    24.      Origen,    conir. 

Ceh.  V.     Epiph.  Ifa-rcs.  xxvlil] 

MARCIANS.     [Marcosians.] 

>rAKCIONIT£s,  or  MARCIO.NISTS.  Tlie 
followers  of  tlie  fanioua  heivUc  Marcion  of  the 
second  century.  I^Iarcion  was  a  native  of  8ino}>e,  a 
wealthy  shipmaster [nauclerus,  Tcrtull.].  Khodoo, 
n  n-ritor  of  the  latter  part  of  tJio  second  ftoiiturj', 
calU  him  thu  mariner  Marcion  \op.  Euseb.  H.  E. 
V.  1.1].  The  Ifttfi  and  prejudiced  writer  Epipha- 
^sitis  says  that  he  was  tho  son  of  a  bishop  of  tlie 
'  Catholic  communion,  an  uccouut  which  seems  ut 
TariftDoe  with  that  of  Tcrtullian,  who  says  that  he 
hadbeon  a  Su>ic,  oiid  usuf  savtiral  exprottaioiw  that 
Bhew  that  his  conversion  to  Ctirislianity  was  at  an 
advanced  period  in  life.  As  littie  credit  is  due  to 
the  rest  of  the  stnr}'  of  Epiphauius,  that  Marciou 
was  Bxooromunicated  by  his  own  father  for 
seducing  ii  young  woniaii.  Th«  vonerable  and 
orthodox  futker  aad  the  profii^iito  and  heroticul 
son  formed  a  good  coiitnut.  llut  his  great  ad- 
Tersary,  Tertullian,  knows  nothing  of  Marcion's 
profligiicy,  though  the  story  is  found  in  the  spu- 
rious additions  to  his  treatiw  d«  Prcttt.  Jfivr.  c. 
57.  On  the  coulmry,  Tertullian  calls  Marcion 
jno«t  hviff  (wnctissimuR),  and  speaks  of  the 
liffermca  between  iiim  and  his  incontinent  fol- 
[]owet  Apelles,  whom  he  cidls  "  Descrtor  contincn- 
'ti»  MsrcionPiisia"  [Tertull.  rfo  Pragc.  Hatr.  30], 

Murcion  left  Pontus  afW  being,  acconling  to 
Epiphanius,  exconniiuricatt'd  by  his  father,  and 
cametoEome.  The  date  of  tiia  coming  is  involved 
in  the  ditficiUtiea  of  the  ejirly  pnpal  cUrouology. 
Epiphuuiiia  saya  that  it  waa  after  tho  death  uf 
HyginuH  [a.d.  142,  Tillemont;  1 32,  Biinsen],  that 
is,  dm-iiig  the  vacancy  of  the  Kuman  See.  It  was 
certainly  before  the  year  139,  if  that  be  accepted 
as  the  date  of  thu  Greater  Apology  of  Justin  Mar- 
tyr [Piigi,  NVandor,  Bunscuj,  for  iu  that  Apology 
he  is  twice  apokon  of  as  then  living  and  teaching 
in  Home.  Epijiluiniiis  relates  that  on  his  arrival 
ha  went  to  tlm  Ifoman  presbytery  and  demanded 
tho  ProedriiL,  that  ia,  tho  episcopal  chair,  then 
varjint ;  such  a  demand  could  hardly  have  been 
made  by  a  man  of  infamoiut  character.  His  wealth 
also  must  have  been  cuusiderablo,  since,  acconliiig 
to  Tertullian,  he  gave  to  the  Roman  Church  no 
leas  aaum than  200,000sestercee(ducentasest«rtia, 
=  about  ;£1670).  Beingput  under  examination  by 
the  Koman  preshyters,  lie  is  aaid  to  have  retorted 
on  them  by  the  question  :  What  is  the  meaning 
of  that  Kiying  of  our  Lord,  No  man  pntteth  new 
wine  into  old  bottles?  This  anecdote,  too  char- 
acteriiitic  not  to  be  true,  may  explain  his  nou- 
eloctiuiu  It  was  such  a  revelation  of  what  wiw 
in  Maicion,  as  eould  not  fail  to  alarm  the  Judaiz- 
ing  party  prevalent  in  the  Koman  Chui^eh.  Epi- 
phanius  goes  on  to  wy  that  he  left  the  Roman 
preabytet^  with  the  tliroal  that  lie  would  caua«  s 
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perpetital  twhism  among  them,  aiul  immediately 
joined  himself  with  the  heretic  Cerdo,  a  Syrian 
(•noHtic  tbeu  in  Iconic.  Hut  the  statement  thai 
Marcion  was  merely  a  revengeful  schiamafia 
seems  confuted  hy  TirrtulJian's  aBw.>rliuii,  that  ho 
remained  in  communion  with  tho  Roman  Church 
until  the  episcopate  of  Eleulhexius,  though  he 
was  put  out  of  communion  more  than  oucc 
(aemel  atque  itemm).  As  Eleutherius  did  not 
come  to  the  Roman  See  before  the  year  172  [Bun- 
aen],  Marcion  remained  in  communion  more  or 
less  conaisteotly  for  at  least  forty  years,  that  is, 
during  the  greater  part  of  his  life.  Tertullian 
Fays  furihermore,  that  after  Marcion's  final  excom- 
iuuiiication,  ihe  large  sum  of  money  which  he  had 
given  to  tlie  Roman  Church  was  restored  to  him, 
but  that,  ag  ha  ejtpressed  penitence,  the  peace  of 
the  Church  was  oS'crcd  to  him  on  condition  of  hia 
bringing  hack  his  followers  will)  Idm,  which 
death  prevented  him  from  doing  Ule  Prase.  Hisr. 
;tO].  The  well-known  etorj-  of  Marcion's  meeting 
with  Polycarp  in  Rome,  ehewstho  aarae  anxiety 
to  keepfromachism.  WhenPolycarpvisitedRome 
about  the  Paschal  questiiiti,  ^Marcion  met  him, 
aiid  asked  him  to  acknowledge  him,  to  which 
Polycarp  replied,  I  acknowledge  the  first-bom  of 
Satan.  All  this  is  iu  accordance  with  what  wo 
know  of  the  practical  bent  of  Jfarcion,  who  never 
elaborated  such  a  system  as  that  of  Basilidea  or 
Valentinus,  a  system  irreconcilable  with  Catho 
lie  doctrine ;  but  baaed  his  peculiar  viewa  ujion 
one  or  two  tenets,  easily  cumprehended  in  any 
system,  and  which  he  strove  to  get  admitted  into 
the  Catholic  system  ilaelt  Such  a  man  would 
be  anxious  to  avoid  achism  and  oxcomojuuication 
above  all  things. 

Tho  coiuiug  of  Marcion  to  Rome  makes  up 
one  of  those  concurrences  which  belong  to  the 
explanation  of  the  hiatoric^al  pn,Kiiion  of  Rome  in 
the  Catholic  Churoh.  The  iirst  of  theae  concur- 
renccj*  was  the  residence  there  together  of  St.  Paul, 
St.  Peter  and  Simon  Magus.  The  tliree  great 
elements  of  Christian  liberty,  of  liberal  yet  poai- 
tiva  Judaiam,  and  of  Gnosticism,  met  for  the 
Iirst  time  in  Rome  iu  the  persons  of  their  original 
and  gi-eat*fit  represeutn lives.  So,  on  his  arrival, 
Marcion  found  there  tho  full-blown  Gnosticism 
of  Valentinus  and  Cerdo,  the  Alexandrian  dcsoen- 
danta  of  Siuion  Mjtgus  through  Menander;  and 
he  found  these  teachers  spreading  themselves  in 
opposition  to  a  Church  fixed  upon  the  Judaiziog 
compromise  of  Peter,  while  he  liimself  became 
known  as  tlie  representative  of  extreme  P.iulintsm. 
?>o  far  03  we  know,  Marciou,  whatever  phraseology 
he  may  have  taken  in  from  Valentinus  or  Cerdo, 
was  not  to  be  regards  as  a  (Jnostic,  k>  far  as 
Gnosticism  involved  a  Kcholastio  system,  and  still 
lesaso  faraa  it  revivenl  the  esoteric  aud  ariatocra* 
tically  exclusive  spirit  of  the  pagan  rel^iona. 
His  purpose  was  tti  reopen  tho  question  which 
seemed  in  danger  of  being  closed  for  ever; 
whether  Christianity  wore  rerormi-d  Judaism  or 
something  distinct  from  it  [Comp.  Bunsen's 
Chriutiamty  and  Unnkatdf  v.  l].  Ho  is  rightly 
regarded  by  Meander  as  the  opposite  j>ole  to  the 
Judaiang  Clementine  RccognitionB  aud  nomillei 
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put  forth  nlMiut  tlie  iiiiiMU-.  ut  tlie  secoml 
centurjr,  and  Uicrcfora  during  hie  reaidetice  in 
Bomo. 

In  rfrop«mng  tliis  gPMit  qiifMion,  Mnrcipn  nn- 
happily  went  far  beyond  tLo  wisdom  of  St.  Paul. 
Su  far  was  lie  from  Qckuow]L-d<{in^  the  harmony 
between  the  Old  aiul  Now  Te«tiLnient8,  or  nllowin;; 
an  all^urical  iut^rprutaliun,  ns  St^  Paul  did,  tluti 
he  wu  Led  tti  reject  the  Uld  Tnttiimcnt  Altogether, 
bocauBO  in  the  literal  interpretation  he  found 
many  tliinKn  conlniry  t<>  Chrietiiiiiily.  For  instance 
he  accuse*!  ihe  God  of  tlie  Jews  of  cruelty  in 
commaDdiiig  them  to  tread  on  the  necks  of  their 
unemiea,  and  to  han}{  the  kings  whom  they  iu- 
voded;  nor  would  ho  allow,  as  Origen  complain«, 
that  there  couhl  be  un  idlegoricid  ruferencu  t<i  the 
conqneet  of  spiritual  en^miea  in  anch  a  cmnmiind 
[Origen,  in  Jmu  Nave,  I/oru.  xii.].  Many  of  the 
other  diOlcultics  that  Lc  mude  Ui-ar  the  slaiup  of 
a  rugged  Atmplirrity  of  iiit<>lli>>et,  nitherthan  cif  the 
deep  and  subtle  malice  with  which  liia  urtliudox 
cn^nies  continually  charge  him. 
^/He  went  on  to  deny  tliat  the  two  books  could 
have  come  fivm  the  same  author.  The  Old  Testa- 
ment was  from  the  Go'l  who  iniwJe  the  world, 
the  author  of  evil  and  fosterer  of  wars,  whom  he 
called  the  CoBniocrator  (ircnifus),  or  Demiurge  ; 
tJie  New  Testament  was  frcjiu  the  Su^jreme,  the 
Jtonufi  l>en«.  the  Inviwble,  who  having  long  homo 
with  the  works  of  tlic  DL-miurpje,  at  length,  in  the 
fulness  of  time,  seul  forth  Hii»t>on(cdcatroythem. 
TortuUian  mys  that  Mareton's  fiiipreme  ()0<t, 
"  better  because  of  Uis  tmnqnillitv,  cume  from  the 
Stoics"  [Deus  meltor  de  triinqiiillitjite  a  St^ids 
Tenurat,  (/«?  Pnti^r.  Hn:  39],  and  that  his  whole 
system  was  paLdieil  logelliur  out  of  dilfereiiL 
philosophies.  According  tn  Kpiphaiiius,  while 
Cerdon  had  two,  Marcion  had  three  principles, 
the  third  lieing  th^j  Devil,  intermediate  however 
between  the  Botms  Deus  and  the  Demiurge  [\k 
304,  ed.  Pulavit,  l€22j.  The  principles  and 
details  of  bi»  system,  so  fat  as  he  had  oac,  arc 
however  chieHy  intereeting  (is  thoy  prompted  his 
evil  treatment  of  the  re(x>rd9  of  Clirisllunity, 
which  seems  to  havecauset^l  him  l«i  ho  mari?  fearpd 
and  hated  than  any  of  the  early  heretics.  }le 
regarded  Christ  us  tlie  8011  uf  the  inviiiihle  and 
incomprehen»ibli^  God,  aitd  therefore  as  iueor- 
ponuil.  Thus  landed  in  Docelicisiu.  he  was  led  to 
mutilate  the  New  TeAlument  as  nnhr-aitalingiy  as 
he  had  rejected  tlie  Old.  Of  the  Gospels,  he  is 
said  by  aU  Uie  Fathers  to  have  occoptod  only 
thatftcoo^^ingtoSt.  Luke,  ami  tliat  much  garbled; 
of  the  Epistles  only  those  of  St.  Paul,  and  only 
tea  of  them,  and  those  placed  ii^  an  order  of  his 
own,  thus;  Galatiiins,  1  Corinthians,  2  Corinth- 
ians, Honmns,  I  Thcssalonians,  2  Ttn^wtloniaiiK, 
£phc8ians,  Colosstans,  Philippians,  PhUemou. 
To  tla-se  he  added  some  portions  of  a  suppcmed 
epistle  to  the  Laodireans.  lU  dls|>OBe<t  tliem  in 
two  volume^*,  one  <if  which  he  cidleil  tlie  Kviin;;e- 
liam,  taking  aM'ay  from  the  tille  llio  name  of  i^t. 
Luke,  the  other  the  A[WMitolicum.  Modem  criti- 
.nsm  haa  perhaps  ihsproved  llml  Jlareinn's  Goepel 
was  nimply  11  d«*ign»xl  mutilation  and  garbling  of 
SL  Luke;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  cannot  succeed 
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in  proving  that  it  was  the  original  veraiou  of  the 
sjime.     [See  Ne-inder's  AuHtjiiostik.'] 

or  these  alleged  mutilations  and  mlerpolations 
a  long  list  is  given  by  Epiphanius  [i.  3].  Most 
of  them  are  referable  to  Docetic  or  to  Antinomian 
principles,  yet  many  ar«  slight  and  trivial,  and 
might  be  nothing  but  various  readings.  It  is 
impossible  to  tell  which  were  duo  to  ^farcioa 
himself,  and  which  to  his  followers.  In  fact,  it 
is  impossihie  to  tell  to  what  extent  Miimion  tim- 
pen'd  with  the  text  of  Scripture,  althou^di  it  is, 
at  the  same  time,  quit-o  certain  that  he  gave  his 
opponent*  good  reason  for  charging  hitnwith  fal- 
silicatiou.  Tertullian  goes  upon  the  method  of 
confuting  him  iroui  what  he  himeelf  admitted!  into 
his  cimon  ;  and  in  so  doing  continually  appeals  to 
jtassnges  which,  on  the  shewing  of  £pipliauius,  ho 
rejected  or  garbled.  Again,  it  is  by  no  means 
clear  what  Bptplmniiu  means  by  his  list.  It  is 
introduced  ftpjiaretaly  as.  n.  list  of  passages^  cor- 
rupted or  cut  out  by  Marejan.  Yet  presently  in 
his  Scholium  of  Refutations  these  piutsngcs  come 
over  again  as  if  they  were  common  ground  to  him 
uud  his  opponent  [p.  322,  Petavii  ed.  Par.  1622J. 
Again,  afUir  saying  with  TertnUian  thnt  Maix^imi 
only  received  ten  of  St.  Paul's  ICpistlfS,  ho  enu- 
luerates  them  all  .'ut  received  hy  him  [p.  32 1  ].  It 
irmy  be  noticed  that  Ireuieue  says  nothing  of 
the  rejection  of  any  of  St.  Paul's  Kpistles,  though 
he  speaks  of  thL*ii'  mutilation. 

The  choioo  <if  St.  Luke  marks  Marcion  as  tit 
follower  of  St  P.111I.  Irenfrus  nbserves  thi 
while  Miirciou  kept  to  St.  Luke,  the  Valenliniiins 
as  generally  made  use  of  the  Gospel  after  Jaliii, 
It  has  been  argueil,  that  if  the  latter  Gospel  had 
been  openly  pulilished  in  the  days  of  Marcton,  ho 
would  havepreferred  it  to  St.  Luke  [C.  de  Bunsen, 
Hidden  Witdom  of  Christ,  ch.  viij.  vol.  i.  p.  477], 
even  though  St.  John  wpjIo  against  the  Docetics. 

The  pftiwages  just  mentioned  in  Iremeus  axn 
scarcely  be  held  to  make  i^^^^iQgt  the  supposition 
tliat  St.  John's  Gospel  was  unknown  to  Mitrciou. 
He  speaks  of  Marcion,  and  then  not  of  Valentinns, 
but  of  the  Valeiitinliiii.H,  a  change  whicli  is  very 
olwervable  in  reading  the  passage.  Irenajus  may 
refer  to  the  Commentary  on  St.  John  by  the 
Vuluntiniau  Ueruc-lcon  in  the  latter  jmii  of  the 
second  century,  l-^ually  remarkable  is  the  fact, 
that  Marciou  gave  the  first  pliico  bi  his  Aposto- 
liciun  to  the  llpiatle  to  the  Galatians,  the  most 
anti-Judaic  and  independent  of  St  Paul's  writings. 
Uis  rejcctioa  of  the  Epistles  to  Timothy  (if  true) 
may  lie  explained  perliaps  from  their  directions 
abijut  marriage  and  denunciation  of  forbiddiug  to 
marry.  Virginity,  fasting,  and  the  SahlnUh,  says 
Epiphanius,  wore  enjoined  by  Marcion  ;  but  tlie 
Sabbath  was  a  fast  with  him,  because  it  waa  the 
rest  of  the  Creator. 

Kpiphanius  bears  wilnees  to  Ihe  wide  extmit  of 
Marcion '«  lierpsy  in  Italy.  Egypt,  Palysliue, 
Anihia,  Syria,  Cyprus,  and  Persia. 

Justin  Atartyr  says  that  the  Marcionites  wera 
not  fiersecuted  as  the  Christians  were,  whivh  iimy 
have  been  becaose  they  couhl  not  be  mistaken 
for  Jews,  and  also  because  of  the  greater  openness 
of  their  rcbgioua  worship.     iJaptisni,  saya  Eiv' 
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phanina,  was  tlirite  ropeateti  among  Uiem,  bocatwo 
Jl-3ub  tivice  spoke  of  hiiving  a  baptism  to  Im; 
biijilitjii  with  Hfter  His  bfiptiBm  by  John.  St. 
Aiigui'iiiie  [c/e  //u/>/.  iii.  15]  »i*iu8  to  imply  tlmt 
ibvy  baplixtii  in  Iho  Niviue  of  tho  FiitUvr,  of  tl>o 
6on,  aiui  of  the  Holy  Ohoet  Women  were 
allowed  to  baptize,  to  teach,  to  exorciBc,  to  profess 
the  i;ift  of  licaling  ['fTt-  </«  PrvuK.  Hasr.  41]. 
The  niysterieff,  RayH  EptphaniaB,  were  celvbmtcd 
in  the  presmicu  of  the  ciitvchumeiis,  niitl  uot  only 
b«furo  tlio  l>iiptizc<l  ciilitlej  to  coiiimuiiion  [cjf. 
Jerome,  ad  Gul.  vi.  G].  I^Iarcion  thus  appears  as 
the  cumbiituiit  of  hicrurcUicitl  iiiyHt^-ry  uiid  Ibu  ad- 
vocate of  Cimgregfitianal  unity.  The  diftuuKAal  of 
the  catechumens  at  a  certain  point  in  Ibe  divine 
service  he  re;.'iirdcd  as  an  innovation  foreign  to 
the  original  eiroplicity  of  tho  Church.  It  wm 
impoasible,  aa  Tvrtuliian  cuuiplaiuH,  to  dL>tin<^uish 
between  cntechiiiueng  and  Impti/£i!  in  these 
celebrationfl  ;  And  if  pngaue  entered,  then  that 
which  wiis  holy,  even  thuuyh  not  tnily  so,  Wiis 
caat  to  doya.  They  nmde  peace  with  everybody, 
of  whatever  opinions,  it  nrndfi  no  difference  to 
tbom ;  they  onlained  everybo<!y.  They  gave  olfici-j* 
to  neophytM,  persons  tied  t«  the  world,  Chiistian 
apcatatea.  Among  them  one  man  was  bishop 
to-day,  another  to-morrow  ;  the  reader  to-day,  to- 
morrow wonld  be  deacon,  to-day  a  presbyter, 
to-moTTOw  a  layman,  for  tliey  committed  tlic 
priestly  offices  even  to  laymen  ['/«  Pntw.  Hter.  c. 
41].  Such  was  Marcion's  restoration  of  tho 
primitive  or  Pauline  aimplieily,  as  related  by  his 
great  adveisury. 

Marciou  denied  the  reRurrection  of  the  body ; 
and,  accordin(<  lu  Epiphnnius,  believed  in  trans- 
migration. Of  bis  own  works  the  most  important 
was  the  Antitliescg,  or  Oppositiona  between  the 
Old  and  New  Teslaraente,  whiuh  is  confuted  by 
Tertullian  in  hi«  fourth  book  againat  Marcinii. 
TertulUiiii  also  meutionsan  ei'istle  written  by  him 
\de  Came  (JhrUti,  c  2].  The  only  fragment  of 
hia  writings  is  nnfortunat4>ly  a  very  brief  one, 
preserved  by  Hippolylus  [Bunscn,  Cfirittt.  uii'i 
Mtriik,  vol.  V.  p.  9y],  'i'Jie  <iate  of  liis  death  is 
unknown.  [The  numerous  passages  in  other 
ancient  writers,  besides  those  who  expressly  wrote 
about  hiui,  arw  colleett-d  by  Ittigius,  d(t  lUresvtr- 
chit,  ttecU  iL  c  7  ;  Tillemont,  J/^m.  ii.  p.  266; 
Beaufiobre,  Hint  tie  MauidiHvme,  liv.  iv.  ch.  v.- 
vilL;  Lanlner,  HUt.of  Ilerdieg,  bk.  ii.  cli.  x.  See 
also  Cave's  Hint.  LU.  ad  ami.  128,  and  Volkmar's 
EvfingeHum  Afttretoiu,  1852.] 

MAJtCOSIAXS.  A  sect  of  early  Gnostics 
who  were  named  afier  Marcus,  a  contemporary  of 
Colorbasns  and  Heracleon,  and  perhaps  a  disciple 
of  Valentinus.  Irena:us  seems  to  speak  of  }iLm, 
when  writing  his  book  on  heresies  about  the  year 
185,  as  stiil  living  ;  but  also  as  if  ho  had  begun 
to  propagate  his  heresy  many  years  before. 

This  heretic  is  called  "Marcue  the  Magician" 
by  Irenxus  in  the  beginning  of  the  preface  to 
his  second  book,  and  also  "a  perfect  adept  in 
magionl  impui^tiin.'ts  .  .  .  joining  the  buQbon- 
eries  of  Anaxilaus"  [Pliny,  //iW.  Nat.  xxxv.  15] 
"to  the  cmflineas  of  the  Magi  "  [Iron.  adv.  Hiirr. 
I.  xiii.  1],  He  narraUtt  also  that  Muruus  huil, 
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among  other  wumcn,  seduced  the  wife  of  "  a  enr 
tain  Asiatic,  one  of  uur  deacons"  [ibid.  6j, 
meiining  apparently  a  dearon  of  the  Chiireh  of 
Kphesus,  which  wne  the  cradle  of  that  of  Lyons, 
where  Irenfcus  was  then  writing.  The  strange 
cabbalUtic  theory  of  letters  attributed  to  Marcus 
appears  likely  also  to  have  been  derived  from  the 
system  of  "  Kpheaian  letters,"  which  formed  n 
conspicuous  part  of  the  old  Artemistan  religion  ; 
and  this  confirms  the  other  iudicalions  of  an 
Kphesian  origin  lor  the  Marco&ian  hereby.  8uch 
an  origin  will  alra  account  for  the  fact,  that  when 
Irenietis  wrote  a  considerable  number  of  the 
Marcosians  oxistM  in  what  he  calls  "onr  own 
district  of  the  Rliono,"  where  many  women  bad 
been  dehiiletl  by  them  [ibid.  "]. 

All  tluit  we  know  respecting  the  heresy  of 
Miircus  comes  down  to  us  from  Itvnieus,  who 
wrote  at  mme  length  about  them,  eviileutly  in- 
il^enct^d  by  their  local  association  with  the  district 
of  whii;h  lie  became  bishop,  and  his  cousoquent 
personal  acquaintance  with  their  tenet«.  Hip- 
polyluit  and  Epiphaiiius  reproduced  moat  of  what 
he  tias  said  about  them;  while  in  Philaster, 
Augustine,  and  TheoilonBt,  there  are  only  short 
summary  notices  of  the  sect,  gathered  out  of  his 
account. 

'i'he  lirst  Rtatement  of  Irennus  respecting  Har- 
cus  is  that  he  associated  magical  arts  with  the  rites 
of  Christiunily.  Consecrating  cups  of  mingled 
wine  and  wnt«r  in  imitation  of  the  Christian 
Liturgy  (which  he  is  said  to  have  extended  to 
gr«it  length),  he  contrived  to  give  a  purple  red 
colour  to  the  fluid ;  as  if  Charia,  whom  lie  spoke  of 
as  one  of  the  highest  /Eons,  had  dropped  her  own 
blood  into  the  chalice.  Again,  handing  a  mixed 
cup  to  one  of  his  women  disciples,  ho  bade  her 
consecrate  it  in  his  presence;  and  then,  producing 
a  larger  chidice,  he  caused  the  wine  and  water  to 
1)0  jiourcd  from  the  emaller  int^j  the  laiger  vessel, 
at  tlie  same  time  making  the  latter  overflow  with 
tliat  which  was  natundly  not  nearly  sufficient  to 
till  it.  The  object  of  thid  apparent  miracle,  Ire- 
na*na  says,  was  so  t^i  work  upon  the  women  as  to 
draw  them  al^er  hiiu;  and  he  suggests  that  it  was 
done  by  the  help  of  a  familiar  spirit  Upon  this 
follow  chatgea  of  great  and  systematic  licentious- 
iieas,  on  the  part  both  of  Marcus  and  his  disciples: 
their  conduct  being  founded  on  Uio  Autiuouiian 
plea,  so  ojmmon  in  later  times,  "that  they  have 
attained  to  a  height  above  all  power,  and  that 
therefore  they  are  free  in  every  res]>ect  to  act  as 
they  please,  having  no  one  to  fear  in  anything." 
I'or  they  affirm  that  because  of  tlio  "'redemption" 
— by  which  llarrey  Huppnsee  they  meant  a  second 
bajituim,  which  removed  them  out  of  the  powej 
of  the  Demiurge — "  it  has  come  to  p«88  that  they 
can  neither  he  apprehended  nor  seen  by  thio 
judge"  f/foW.  6]. 

The  Marcosiaii  mystery  of  the  alpliabet  was 
partly  similar  in  chanicter  to  the  numerical  system 
of  the  Basilidians  and  Valftntinians,  but  it  wan 
chielly  iMised  on  the  apocalyptic  saying  of  our 
l^rd,  "  I  nm  A  and  Q."  *l1ie  key  to  the  system 
seems  to  be  that  the  letters  of  particular  sacred 
names  were  used  in  such  a  uouner  that  the  name 
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of  «ach  letter  composing  Uio«e  nanuti  uiw  agaiu 
•ubihvidod  into  tte  lettcts,  anJ  Uioao  Icttera  set 
oat  at  loiij^tli  as  the  fuiimlatioD  of  a  inyfiticul 
neaning.  Thun  Iho  namo  of  our  Lord  being  set 
out  iu  tLia  maoDcr, — 
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the  Iritten  us^hI  in  tlie  names  of  tbe  lottera  com- 
posiu<t  it,  aitd  in  the  names  of  tbe  letters  of  those 
names,  are  a  yo;  ik  Aji  vov  pa7v<i>\-^ia,vi\-t\ch, 
willia  little  unnipulntiun,  ii)ij;Ul  bu  turned  into  one 
OTmote  i>roncniiicwil>Ie  tlKiunh  umnoaning  wonls.^ 
Add  to  this  lluit  tbe  numbers  repreunted  hy  the 
letters  of  the  sacred  name  auioiiiit  to  I G88,  and  it  ia 
clear  tbnt  tbe  tlold  uf  fsj-KVulation  laid  open  by  tbis 
system  is  infinite,  "  lettere,"  im  Trena-us  sayn, 
''continually  genemtiug  other  leltera,  and  follow- 
ing  one  auotbcr  iu  constant  &ucce&aion,"  tuid 
niimhew  aricinR  in  a  Btitl  more  prolilie  manntr. 
The  Greek  Title  placed  upon  the  Cross  would 
thus  bo  raoAts  to  contAin  all  the  letters  of  tbe 
alpluibet  except  ^9^.  So  also  Ibc  Greek  name 
of  the  Dove  restdvcd  into  numerals  sums  up  tbu 
same  amount  as  is  represented  by  the  two  letten 
in  question, — 

fl     = 

P  - 
1     = 

ff    = 

T  = 
t  = 
P       =* 

a      = 
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and  tbe  word  being  exbaustively  treated  as  be- 
fore take«  in  all  tbe  letten  of  the  nlpbabel, 
except  iv^X-  I*  ^  ^^"*  ''■tO'  Wkely  tbnt  &unio 
recogniwil  title  of  our  Lord  might  bo  found, 
which  might  by  this  exbuustive  process  be  made 
literally  to  represent  the  A  and  II  to  the  Marcosian 
senM. 

From  this  alplmbolical  mystery  was  developed 
a  system  of  Tetrailrt,  Ogdoads,  Decada,  and 
Duodecads,  in  which  llie  ]fH«-r»  were  in  a  manner 
personified,  representing  i^os,  nml  e\-en  tbi- 
Divine  Persons  thcmselvea,  with  their  attributes. 
And  in  connectinn  with  this  ilieory  of  lettors  and 
nnmbcra  ilarcosliuu  provided  them&eU'es  with  a 
crwmogony,  and  a  theory  of  creation,  in  which 
visible  things  were  made  to  match  the  images  of 
those  that  iiro  invisible, — earthly  Ogdoiids,  etc., 

'  8<icli  tttm  anntnber  ctf  cunes  mcntionnl  by  Irenn-m 
is  oanl  by  Oic  MarcoBJini, — [kuenia,  CIiaiDoase,  Uiitp> 
nsor*.  UtkU'lin.  Uusda,  Koubu.  Babniilinr,  KidiichtlK-i, 
UnsU,  DpbaiTft.  IlftniempKDmnii,  CtiulilicniiFr,  iAom- 
Bwciiaa,  Aeplinun^  futta,  Jenus  Nuaria. 
29') 
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Maronites 

of  heavenly  tJgtloads,  and  all  of  them  proceeding 
from  one  supreme  Monad. 

That  the  Miuiconiaiis  were  ever  a  Iai;gO  sect 
does  not  Seem  to  bo  likely  from  the  little  notice 
token  of  them  by  writei-s  later  than  Irensua. 
Those  in  the  East  wire  probably  absorbed  into 
the  givttt  body  of  tbe  ValentiniAii  Cinni<tii-«,  while 
in  the  West  tbuir  m}'sti(;ism  was  of  a  kind  which 
was  not  likely  to  take  hold  upon  the  Kuiopeon 
mind,  and  would  die  out  with  the  gencmtion  that 
imported  it. 

Pnedestinaiiis  says  that  Marcus  was  confuted 
before  all  the  people,  and  aftcrwanis  excommuni- 
cated, by  Su  Clement  of  Rome  [Prrcdeat,  Hter. 
xiv.].  at  Jemme  makes  bim  out  to  have  been  a 
Moutanifll  [Hieron.  Kp.  xxix.  Comm.  in  laai, 
Ixiv,],  Ijotb  or  tliese  are  evidently  mistakes 
either  of  date  or  person.  Pbilaster  and  Angus* 
tine  throw  no  further  light  upon  hiji  heresy  than 
by  Baying  that  be  dc*niwl  tbe  Ilesurrectioru 

MARDAITES.     [Maronxtks.} 

MAUONITES.  The  ecclesiastical,  and  now 
national  name,  of  a  f^yrian  tribe  anciently  known 
as  the  Mardaite-s  and  inljabiting  the  dopes  of 
I^haiion  and  Anti-Lcbanoa.  Their  preaeitt  name 
is  derived  from  a  niunk  who  probably  taught 
thorn  Christianity  early  in  tbe  eighth  century, 
and  who  ftvm  his  monastery  of  8t.  Maro  on  the 
river  Orontes  was  known  as  John  Mnir)  nr  Manm. 
Tbe  MonoUielito  heresy  was  at  tlmt  time  preva- 
lent in  the  Prtlriarebiito  of  Antiocb,  and  Maro 
was  consecrated  bihbop  by  some  of  the  Mono- 
tbiilite  bishopa,  with  the  title  of  Putriarcb  of 
Antiocb)  that  be  might  exercise  bis  office  as  a 
missionary  among  tbe  mountain  tribes.  Tbo 
Biaronitcs  were  thus  Monothclilcs  foe  bve  ct-n- 
tnriea,  not  becoming  I^Iahometan  {ob  so  many 
Christian  nations  of  tbe  Kosl,  became  under 
similar  circumstances)  when  they  lost  their  inde- 
pendence hy  Mahometan  conquest  under  Amuralli 
iu  A.D.  992. 

Tlie  Maronitea  gave  up  the  Monotbelite  hertfly 
under  the  Influenoo  of  Aymeric,  their  titular 
Patriarch  of  Antiocb,  in  the  year  1 182  ;  and  tbo 
Latin  kingdom  of  Jenisulem  beinR  then  eetab- 
lislied,  they  entered  into  communiuii  with  the 
Koman  Church,  tbeir  number  being  then  about 
40,000.  On  the  fmal  destrnction  of  that  kingdom, 
two  centuries  afterwards,  the  Maronitea  ceased' 
for  some  time  to  have  any  intercourse  with  W«it] 
am  Christendom,  but  were  formally  reuuitod  to 
Rome  at  tbe  Council  of  Florence  [a.d.  1445]. 
In  the  following  ceutnry  a  Maronite  college  was 
founded  at  Rome  [a.d.  1584],  for  the  education 
of  their  clorgy,  ond  from  it  have  proceeded  aevenil 
theologians  of  great  eminence,  especially  the  illus- 
Irious  family  of  the  Asaemani,  of  whom  Joseph 
Simon  Ia.d."IG87-1768]  and  bis  brnlbor  Joseph 
Aloysius  [d.  A.tx  1782]  are  among  the  greatest  of 
Oriental  scholars  and  liturgical  writcr& 

Although  the  Maronifos  aro  in  union  with 
Rome,  it  has  been  found  expedient  to  leave  tliem 
in  a  condition  of  unusual  independence.  Th( 
eluetion  of  their  Patriarch  is  left  entirely  to  them- 
selves, and  notwithstanding  that  a  synod,  hel 
on  Seut  SOtli,  1736.  mbecribed  to  the  dc 
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of  the  Council  of  Tretil,  tUey  ratam  their  own 
litnr;gicdl  customs.  Tbey  have  biubupa  at  Aleppo, 
Xripyli,  Ji.vblii*,  Baalbek,  Uamaap-us,  Cypms, 
lierytiifl  nnii  Tyre,  nnd  their  patriarch  reaiUea  iii 
Iho  niouttalery  of  Karnobin.  In  modont  times 
Uiey  liare  aaffcred  much  persecution  from  tlie 
Druses.  \\j&  Quiuu,  Oriens  Chrid.  iii.  10.  Assc- 
raun.  Blmiofh.  Orient.  Vatican,  i.  iS7.  Neale's 
EasU^rn  Ch.  fntrod.  i.  lo3.] 

M ARKOW  .\rEN.  lu  the  year  16*6.  Edward 
FiahtT,  II  by  im:iid>i!r  of  Bnwenose  College,  Ox- 
ford, jiiibliahed  a  compilalion,  chiefly  from  foreign 
Ilefonufrs  and  PuriUiu  writers,  on  the  subjects  of 
Jitstitii-'atiou  and  •Sanctiticntion,  in  tho  form  of  a 
dJalo-p'UP,  which  bu  piititlwd,  The  Marmio  of 
Modem  DipiuUii.  About  the  year  1 700,  Thomas 
Uoat<in  having  met  with  a  copy  in  a  farmhouse, 
in  his  tliuu  parish  of  Simprin,  liLTwickshirc,  vi\s 
BiucU  nttnictoil  iiy  it,  and  having  riK^mniended  it 
to  the  notice  of  othors,  it  woa  reprinted  in  1718  at 
Ediubuigh,  with  a  preface  by  TKomaa  llog,  min- 
ister of  Carnock  in  Fifeshire.  The  book  excited 
con^iiileruhlu  notice,  atnl  it  is  said  to  have  becu 
esteemed  by  twimy  Presbyterians  as  next  in  value 
to  the  Bible  and  their  Shorter  Catechism  ;  but  a 
controversy  arising  upon  some  of  the  points  in 
ita  tu«achiiijt,  an  unfavoumble  report  was  made  to 
the  (ienera)  ApAembly  by  a  committee  appointed 
to  oxaoiinc  it,  anrl  on  May  20tb,  1720,  the  As- 
sembly funnally  condemned  various  propositions 
which  it  contained,  and  prohibited  all  mihiatent 
from  using  or  rt-commending  it.  Tim  propositions 
ccuaureti  were  to  the  following  eflect :  [I.]  That 
personal  assurance  ia  of  the  essence  of  faith  ;  faith 
bein}{  a  bidief  that  Cbrtst  has  done  all  for  each 
individual.  [2.]  Tlmt  Christ  made  a  univcrs.'U 
atonement  (in  sufficiency  of  merit)  fur  the  sins 
of  all  men,  and  tliat  eternal  life  is  offered  to  all 
in  Him  by  the  Father  as  by  a  deed  of  gift, 
although  He  died  for  the  elet-t  only,  who  were 
chosen  bafora  by  an  irreveraihlQ  dcicix'o.  [.^.]  That 
holiness  is  not  necessary  as  a  cxmdttiou  of  salvation 
(although  absiiltitely  necessary  as  its  accompani- 
ment). [4.1  That  fear  of  punishment  and  hope  of 
reward  ought  not  to  be  motives  of  a  beliuver'a 
cbeilienee.  [.">.]  Tlmt  the  believe.r  ia  not  under  the 
law  as  a  rule  of  life.  With  th<tfe  were  condemned 
various  extravagant  Autiuomian  pamdoxes,  e.g. 
tlmt  tho  believer  does  not  commit  sin,  that  tho 
Lord  sees  no  sin  in  him,  and  is  not  angry  with 
him  for  his  sins,  and  that  be  has  no  cause  to  con- 
fer his  sins  or  seek  for  pardon.  Hereupon, 
twelve  niiuistors  (including  Boston  and  the  two 
Erskines)  drew  up  a  Jhprvnentafion,  complaining 
of  the  Act  of  Asaemhiy,  and  vindicating  tho  teach* 
ing  of  the  Marrow  from  the  interpretntion  put 
on  it;  hence  they  became  known  in  Scottish 
poleniic-s  by  the  names  oi  iifprtsentcr»M\A  Marrow 
Men.  A  Bomewhat  modlhed  nr  explanatory  act 
was  In  consequence  passed  in  1722;  but  at  the 
same  time  the  prohibition  against  te;tchin<*  the 
condemned  proiw«itions  wasslrictly  renewed,  and 
the  ne])rescnter8,  "  because  of  tlie  injurious  re- 
ticetinns  contained  in  their  Reprceent-Uion''  were 
ordered  to  be  rchnkod  and  admonished  by  tho 
Moderator,  "  though  their  oifcnce  deserves  a  much 
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higher  censure."  However,  as  is  usual  in  gacU 
cusc^  of  ecclesiastical  admonition,  the  Uepresouters 
only  protested  against  the  new  act,  and  forthwith 
pruceoilod  to  disobey  it.  Tiiecontrciverey,  however, 
gmdually  ilied  out,  but  the  discontent  engendered 
liy  it  at  length  found  vcut  in  tho  Secession  ori- 
giaaied  by  Italphand  Kbenewr  Erskino  in  1734. 

[Acts  of  iht  iiftiteral  Aofemblif;  Pap^.rx  on  ihe 
Marrow  Cantrvversij,  by  Dr.  M'Crio,  in  the  Edinb. 
Christian  Instructor  for  1834,  not  lepriuteU  in 
his  Works ;  State  of  the  Controivrnij  enneerning 
the  McirrotP,  «*  dclaied  in  1720  and  1721,  t^laig. 
1773  ;  Andr.  Itobertson,  Atonettient  CotUroi-ersff 
in  the  S^cr/mi/in  ChurcM,  Edinb.  1846.1 

MAJtTlNlSTiS.  Ascboolofreligiomsta, formed 
originally  by  tho  Chevalier  St  Martin  a  few  years 
before  the  French  Kevolution  broke  out,  as  a  kind 
of  Pietiftlic  freemasonry,  tint  afterwards  swept  into 
the  general  tide  of  Republican  inKdelity  by  which 
Fmncc  was  overwhelmed. 

St.  Martin  [a.d.  17431804]  had  originally 
been  bn)ught  u]}  to  the  bar,  but  exchanged  the 
profession  of  the  law  foe  lliat  of  tho  army. 
Forming  soma  opinions,  however,  against  the 
lawfulness  of  war,  ho  left  the  army  and  settled 
down  OS  a  private  gentlemau  at  Paris.  Tliere  he 
became  acquainf.ed  with  a  I'ortuguese  named 
Iklartinez  Pasquatis^  who  had  elaborated  a  peculiar 
mystical  system  of  Christijm  philosophy,  which 
seems  to  havu  contained  a  good  deal  of  Cabbalistic 
Gnosticism,  and  who  afterwards  emigrated  to  St. 
D^jmingo,  wherii  he  died  ui  the  year  1799.  From 
the  instructions  of  Martinez,  and  from  his  own 
BtudivB,  .St.  Martin  became  a  mystic  of  tho  class 
caltml  Theosophists,  and  he  appears  to  have  been 
an  ardent  student  of  tho  works  of  Jacob  Hoehtn 
and  Emanuel  Swcdenborg.  His  indignation  was 
excited  by  a  work  of  Uoulanger,  in  whieh  was 
revived  the  ancient  tenet  of  Atheists,  that  all 
religions  have  bad  their  origin  in  tho  terror  of 
mankind  at  some  great  convntsinns  of  nature. 
To  this  work  St.  Martin  replied  in  1775,  in  a 
volume,  an  English  edition  of  which  was  published 
at  E<tinbui>;h,  nnder  the  title  Krrnr  and  Truth, 
a  book  written  in  obscure  and  mystical  language, 
apparently  with  the  intention  of  phewiug  that  all 
true  religions  contain  common  elements  of  CbriA- 
tiaiiity.  In  the  preface  to  this  he  says,  "  Though 
the  light  be  made  for  all  eyes,  it  is  still  more 
certain  that  all  eyes  are  nut  made  to  behold  it  in 
its  })rightnes9;  and  tho  small  number  of  those  who 
lire  the  depositaries  of  tho  truths  which  I  announce 
are  bound  to  prudence  and  <Uscretion  by  the 
stricteat  engagements.  Therefore  I  have  allowed 
myself  to  use  a  great  reserve  in  this  country,  and 
oftentimes  to  cover  myself  with  a  veil,  through 
which  even  eyes  tliat  are  not  ordinary  ones  can- 
not always  pierce,  e^pecijilly  as  I  epeak  aomctimes 
of  something  altogether  ditferent  from  that  of 
which  I  seem  to  he  lixialing."  This  reference  to 
a  secret  understanding  liftween  him  and  his  ftd- 
lowers  led  to  the  suppo&ititn  tliat  >St.  HnrLiu  was 
engaged  in  a  revolntiouarj-  plot,  and  it  has  Ijoen 
asserted  Ibat  he  was  connected  with  the  not  i.ious 
secret  society  of  Jacobins,  formed  at  Avi>nii>u  by 
Count  Orahiancft,  a  Polish  refugee,  and  tho  Bene- 
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dictitic  monk  IVniutty.  But  Uie  secrecy  reaUj-  re- 
ferrpd  to  a  new  onler  of  freemasoni^'-,  with  masonic 
■igiw,hivr(>;(lyphs,LVx.,ofwhich  lodgPSM-iirffdrmed 
in  eeveral  parts  of  France,  eK]»cciaUj  at  Lv'jiis 
ami  Montpellier,  and  by  intians  of  which  St  Martin 
was  cndL'uvouriujj  to  eprumi  Ins  theosopby.  Bar- 
ruel  Bays  that  St  Martin's  hook  circiilatt-d  luoro 
widely  even  tbau  tbe  writings  of  Voltaire.  It 
wae  eapociaJiy  rend  by  Iftdies,  wliostj  "dressing- 
rooms  were  nietanior|>hoseil  into  secret  schools, 
where  thu  iuter{)retiiig  udept  developed  tlie 
mysteriQe  of  eftch  page,  and  tlio  uuvicc  in 
ecstasy  applauded  the  mystery  which  woa  hidden 
from  the  vulgar.  Littlo  by  little  the  nnvice  lier- 
g«Jf  hecnme  an  interrproter,  and  fniinded  n  species 
of  ichuo].  This  is  nut  a  mere  aRaertion,"  con- 
tinuca  llarruel ;  "ettch  schools  for  tlie  explanation 
of  thft.code  existed  at  Paris  and  in  tha  provinces, 
particularly  at  Avij-non,  the  lieadciuarlere  of  the 
MartinifitA.  I  waa  and  am  arquriinlod  with 
several  persons  wlio  were  introduced  to  these 
schools."  Such  a  circulution  must  have  tended 
gniatly  to  the  promotion  of  infidelity ;  for,  ainong 
all  its  mystical  imnscnse,  the  book  contains  sucJi 
statecnenta  ad  that  man  is  antecedent  to  any  bcint; 
In  naturp,  existing  in  spirit  beforo  ho  oxi&ted  in 
body.and  being  of  tho  sameessnncB  as  God  H  iniself. 

After  publishing  several  other  works,  and  ex- 
totidiiig  his  BocietiKS  into  Kiisein,  where  they 
were  more  successful  than  iu  France,  St.  Martiu 
prinl<Hi  his  last  book  in  the  year  1802,  en- 
titling it  Minvdkvt  de  rhnntme  esprit,  jmr  h 
P/ti!tj*ophe  -iiic'/tinu.  This  was  an  attempt  lo 
shew  that  Christianity  exists  as  sontiething  separate 
from  the  doctrines  of  the  Church,  and  that  the 
latter  are  only  a  means  by  which  to  attain  the 
former ;  that  there  ih  in  ffic.t,  as  in  sn  often  asserted 
by  Pietists,  but  eo  often  disproveii  by  the  history 
of  religion,  an  "nndogmatic  Christianity"  which 
is  the  tnie  tbeosophy  or  knowledge  of  God. 

There  is  prohably  no  truth  in  the  bitter  accu- 
sations of  JacohiniHm  which  llarruel  brings  against 
8t  Martin  ;  but  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  the 
ch«rgc«  ore  true  as  regards  those  who  called  thera- 
BalTSB  after  his  name.  [I  )idot'B  Nnur.  IHo/jr.  Unir. 
Gregoire's  ///*(.  de»  Scttes  Reliij.  ii.  217.  Bamiers 
He.niairea  du  Jtieohinitme,  Kng.  ed.  ii.  H39-35fl.] 

The  Martinists  were  transplanted  to  Kussia 
daring  the  reign  of  Catharino  II.  by  Grabianra, 
already  mentioned  as  one  of  the  Avignon  Jacobins, 
and  tho  Bussiou  Admiral  Plcschkeyoff.  Thcve 
also  they  atteniptetl  to  promote  their  principles 
by  the  formation  of  masonic  lodges  and  cunfn- 
tercilies,  oiid  profeseod  t*  devote  tbeaiselves  to 
the  atndy  of  the  writings  of  Swedcnborig,  Itoelim, 
Ekartshausen,  and  other  mystics.  A  large  library 
was  established  at  Moscow  for  the  purchase,  and 
a  printing-press  for  the  jiublicalion,  of  moral  and 
religious  literature,  to  which  free  access  was  per- 
mitted lo  young  men  of  Lulcnt,  who  were  even 
searched  out  and  offered  pecuniary  assistance  for 
the  development  of  their  powere.  But  the  sus- 
picion of  revolutionary  societies  hung  about  them, 
justly  or  unjustly,  and  the  Krnpre&s  Catharine 
persecuted  their  leading  memlwi-s  in  variuus  ways. 


Xorikijff  was  iniprieonod  in    a 
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wealthy  Lapo<'khJn,  Prince  Nicholas  Trubetriti, 
and  Tourgheneff  were  banished  from  Mi^scow  to 
their  own  estates ;  and  although  under  her  suc- 
cessors, the  Emperors  Paul  I.  [a.d.  179G-1801] 
and  Alexander  I.  [A.n.  1S01-182.*»],  rather  mora' 
liberty  was  allowed,  the  whole  genius  of  tbe  Boa- 
siiui  nation  was  against  them,  and  its  ecclesiiutical 
consen-atiam  and  socinl  traditions  have  prevailed. 

MARTl.V  MAHPliKLATK.    [Pdritass.] 

MAKTYHIANI.     [Euchiteh.] 

MA8IJOTIJEANS.  An  obscure  sect  of  Jewialt 
freethinkers  who  denied  tho  Providence  of  God, 
said  that  Ihfl  world  was  formed  by  a  spontaneous 
motion,  and  denied  tho  immortality  of  the  soul. 

This  statement  tmIs  on  tho  authority  uf  tha 
ApostoUc  Constitutions,  and  on  the  asi^timption 
that  the  Baaniothoans  there  uamod  [vi.  Gj  ure  no 
ulher  than  the  Masliotheans.  This  assumption 
is  most  prubably  correct ;  and  if  so,  the  Mb»- 
botheans  were  Jews  wlio  had  learnt  the  pbiloftophy 
of  Epicurus.  HegesippuB  [in  Euseb.  //.  E.  It. 
22]  undoubtedly  speaks  of  a  Jewish  sect  of  Mas* 
hothcans,  but  (supposing  tho  text  to  be  correct) 
bis  words  certainly  imply  a  Christian  sect  of  Uia 
some  name.  Valesius  concludes  that  tho  text 
is  comipted.  Later  notices  however  show,  that 
in  one  jmrticular  the  ^fasbothelUls  alleged  tlia 
authority  of  our  Lonl's  teaching,  and  rn>m  this 
umy  have  sprung  the  notion  of  a  Christian  Feet 
of  this  name.  Pseudo-Hieronymus  mentionB  the 
Maebolhwiiifl  thus,  "  Masbothei  dicnnt  ipsum  esse 
CltriFitum  qui  docuit  illos  in  omni  re  sabbatizare" 

ihuUe.  iii.].  Isidore  of  Hispolis  repeats  the  worrle. 
n  this  statement  there  ara  two  dilHcLtlties  ;  first, 
a  rigid  Sabbatiam  is  quite  inconsistent  with  the 
doniol  of  tho  creation  of  the  world  and  of  God's 
Providence ;  and  secondly,  it  is  not  cosy  to  sea 
how  our  Lonl's  teacliiug,  by  any  omount  of 
plausible  misrepresentation,  could  he  qiinted  in 
favour  nf  it  Inat^d  then  of  giving  up  the 
identification  of  the  Dasmotheans  and  Masboth- 
eans, and  asserting  the  existence  of  a  JudaM- 
Christion  sect  of  Sabbatarians,  distinguished  only 
by  Uio  rigour  of  their  Sahbnlism  from  the  nnlinary 
practice  of  tho  Jewish  Christians,  it  may  be  al- 
lowed us  to  conjecture  thot  the  Mnsbotheans  veto 
the  very  reverse  of  rigid  Sabbatarians  ;  that  they 
availed  themselves  of  Christ's  leaching  toproclniui 
tliat  men  are  lords  of  tho  Sabbath  [comjiare  (^.loni. 
Alexand.  Strom.  111.  iv.,  who  says  that  the  Gnos- 
tics claimed  lo  bo  lords  of  the  Sabbath] ;  that 
their  opponents  retorted  byasserting  their  Sabboth 
to  be  a  sabbath  of  de.solatian,  of  Gentile  domina- 
tion, giving  it  a  n«mo  fiom  Lament  i.  7;*  for  in 
that  passage  the  sabbath  which  the  adversaries  de- 
rided was  tho  deflation  of  the  land  [see  2  Chron. 
xxxvi.2l;  Lev.xxvi.  3*].  Kmm  tho  word  signify- 
ing "cessuliynca"  the  name  Masbotheans  was  givtsn 
to  the  sect,  and  later  writers,  knowing  the  deriva- 
tion of  the  word  from  '*  Sabbath,"  erroneously 
imagined  Masbotheans  lo  mean  Sabbatarians. 

*  "IItTiii)rfr«inMi  dM  moci:  nt  lier  s<i1tlinthi."  [En|^ 
vers.]  "Kis'Tunt  lipcfSMtionilms  rjiin.  0'  f-,i\aaariwl 
tarviKtai^  («li»  rxcmpl.  (i»r*K«ffi(i,  s.  t§  urrctKtTif)  a&r^. 
'A  ,  ,  .  t»$4Spf  airr^t.  2.  iyiXaffar  de  abalitione  a^rfi." 
[Orig.  J/ex^p.  ti>  loc.  Firld'o  i-dit.] 
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MASSALTAXS.    [Ki-cHiTia.] 

M  ASSI  LI  A  XS.     [ItoGoiiiLBS.] 

MATKlilALlSTH.  ^faterialiBm  rcvenes  tha 
creed  of  all  philosophical  systt;tn^,  which  assert 
loat  spirit  is  ut  least  co-eterniil  lAntb  matW, 
wheKiu  the  ^raterialist  affirms  maltor  to  bo  the 
fitst  and  only  prliicipk',  of  wliich  mind  i<  a  derived 
result.  Ito  congener  NatunUwtn  endues  matter 
with  A  soul  of  hie,  while  Sensualism  ilerivesi  all 
intellectuiil  and  moral  phenomena frum  matter  and 
from  the  material  impressions  of  sense.  The 
three  may  bo  treated  as  intxlifications  of  one 
principle.  MiitvriaHsm  dates  from  the  school  of 
ICpicurus.  Natiirdisra,  which  i«  onty  another 
term  for  Pantheiam,  n'oa  Spinoza's  logical  result 
Avm  the  Cartesian  thoory.  He  in  fact  begins 
where  l-)eBeartes  ends.  While  Sensualism,  as  de- 
veloped by  l/Kike,  bcaimo  the  creed  of  the 
Kncyclop^liste-s  of  Franco  in  the  la^it  ceatun', 
Materialism  may  be  referred  back  to  ita  ori^'iu 
through  Epicurus  [b-C.  300],  Leucippufl,  and  Deino- 
critiis  [b.c.  500],  to  the  far  more  ancient  MoschoB 
[Cudworth,  Inldl.  Syat.  I.  i.  10].  Epiciirus,  how- 
ever, gave  roundness  and  consititency  to  the  atomic 
theory,  and  may  bo  considered  virtually  to  have 
iM^en  itft  founder ;  and  later  Materialists  have 
added  little  to  the  principles  derived  from  hira. 
The  iiniverae,  ho  said,  is  .itomic ;  it  is  uncrwite 
and  imperishable. 

"  Doeoi  nil  pone  crtari 
De  niliilo,  nei|ni!  item  geaita  ul  niliilaRi  rcTocsri." 

[Lmret.  i.  265.J 

Tliereisan  iuAnityofwor]d8su{:hasoure,and8paco 
is  boundlesa.  TheeomponentelementRofall  things 
■re  indivisible  and  indestructible  atoms.  They 
alone  are  the  first  cause  of  all  things.  ITioy  liavo 
from  all  eternity  a  gravitating  movement  through 
empty  space,  of  iuliuito  swiRness.  This  movement 
ia  the  work  of  blind  chance,  of  which  the  whole 
cosmic  ByRleni  is  tlio  result.  The  soul  of  man  is 
material,  and  is  wholly  dinsolved  by  death  through 
a  redistribution  of  its  atoms.  Modern  Materialism 
accounts  for  mental  phiuiomcua  as  the  products 
of  cerebral  organism,  elicniically  acted  upon  by  the 
phoaphates  of  the  blood.  Passion  and  reason 
■re  only  tho  result  of  a  confjcriea  of  atoms 
variously  combined,  and  actod  ujjon  through 
ehoinlcol  affinities.  Tho  addition  or  subtrac- 
tion of  certain  elements  and  properties  deter- 
mine the  action  of  tho  human  machine  In  tho 
direction  of  what  mordiiits  terra  respectively 
virtue  and  vice'  Iklodern  Epicureanism  makes 
bodily  sense  to  be  the  only  sonrce  of  human 
knowledge.      Iliat  alone  is  infallible  and  sure, 

*The  btnl^r  of  Popo  scarcdy  iavoWca  creAter  im- 
probability than  the  muty  reaKoniii;;  uniie  Matem1i»t. 
"We  are  w  imich  ("nmnili-d  nf  tlir  (rutli  of  tliis  our 
Jiypothai\  that  wp  h«irc  crai'loyetl  on^"  of  onr  nii>iDbi*n>, 
■  grest  virtiiiMofif  Nniftntwrtf,  ton)nkea»ort  of  IirJrsnIic 
ra|TiD«.  in  whiirh  a  chi'micAl  liquor  reAcmblinut  blood  i« 
ilnvpn  thn>ui;h  flulio  uiuniirU  iiwtmHin;'  nrtiriea  «n<l 
veins,  liy  Hit:  force  of  ma  cmbnlns  like  the  Iwart,  and 
wrought  by  a  pneumatic' muchinc  of  the  nfltnre  of  the 
lungs,  with  ro|>M  ^nd  iiiillryK,  lik«  the  ncrvrs,  ti'niloni, 
Bud  tuosi-lm  ;  flnd  wc  ire  peraunded  that  thid,  our  snificial 
iD«n,  will  not  only  wallc  and  sptftlc  and  prrforro  most  of 
Tlte  ontward  «<:tioi»  of  liii'  nniimil  lif<<t,  tut.  liriuf;  wound 
up  one*  a  wpfk,  will  prrlmpa  mienn  u  ireil  ns  most  of 
yoorcMtntty  |i«r»on«.  tPopf>  ff^orlu,  r.  &7.\ 
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the  fountain-head  of  every  mental  perception. 
Genentlintion  is  only  a  memory  of  many  ante- 
cedent relative  perceptions.  These,  varionsly 
combined,  cause  tho  phononieni  of  judgment,  will, 
determination.  The  retlecUve  habit  nf  the  iniml, 
a[>art  from,  sensible  impression,  generates  error ; 
sensible  impression  alone  is  truth.  Itodily  sense, 
physical  fact,  material  impulse,  bear  the  stamp  of 
reality;  such  notions  as  soul  and  sjiirit  b^n 
and  end  in  fallacy.  The  illogical  assumptions  of 
s\ich  a  system  are  transparent  From  whence 
did  the  movement  of  these  atomic  corpuscles 
derive  its  first  impulse,  and  how  can  it  possibly 
account  for  the  various  phenoineua  of  creation  I 
Whence  come  jnemory  and  menial  mtlectiou  t 
How  are  unalterable  matlifHmatical  truths  to  be 
referred  to  the  iuipaet  of  bodily  sense  1  How  ia 
the  rotigtous  idea,  the  birthright  alike  of  savage 
and  of  sage,  a  result  of  material  combination  1  If 
this  be  maintained,  theneueli  religious  being  must 
have  been  subject  to  the  ftanie  external  accidents 
to  be  prodoctive  of  the  same  intamal  perception. 
Whatever  occupies  space  is  capable  of  more  or  Itxa, 
and  is  divisible,  how  then  are  theae  indivisible 
atoms  the  loiiants  of  spaced  They  are  not  to  be 
appreciated  by  the  aensea,  how  then  are  thoy  the 
elements  of  all  truth,  which  it  is  assumed  is  only 
cognizable  through  the  senses  ?  How  is  life  the 
result  of  niyrirtds  of  atoms  fortuitously  thrown 
into  juxtaposition  t  If  some  dead  meclianism 
could  possibly  result  from  such  chance  arrange- 
ment, life  would  still  be  wanting  to  it ;  where, 
then,  in  such  a  system,  is  tJiero  room  for  the 
attribute  of  life  1  WTience  also  these  tseroing 
proofs  irf  design  with  which  the  universe  abounds, 
so  far  as  it  can  be  tested  by  the  human  intellect, 
if  blind  chance  be  the  universal  mother?  Conld 
accident  bo  productive  of  so  much  n-gularityf 
Bodily  enjoyment  is  the  mainspring  of  morality 
in  tlie  Materialist  school  Virtue  and  vice  are 
t>nly  the  bodily  advantage  or  pain  cansed  by  the 
rewards  and  punishments  awarded  by  society, 
with  a  view  to  ita  own  ease  and  comfOTk 

The  Et^icurean  system  was  widely  preTalent 
when  Clirist  appeared.  Platonic  and  Peripatetic 
notions  were  easily  capable  of  being  reconciled 
with  the  faith  of  Christ.  Ktoio  severity  was 
asceticism  in  the  embryo  ;  but  Materialism  could 
never  harmonize  with  a  true  theology.  "Lot  us 
eat  and  drink,  for  to-morrow  we  die,**  was  the 
universal  maxim;  "true,"  said  the  Apostle,  "and 
oflor  that  the  judgment."  And  it  was  that  suro 
doctrine  of  a  future  life  after  this  world  of  matter 
is  dissolved  that  arrestod  tho  step  of  sages  and 
ensy-going  men  of  the  worid.  and  showed  to  them 
a  more  excellent  way  than  the  sensual  principles 
of  Epicurus.  We  owe  to  Platonic  and  Py  tfaagorcsQ. 
notions  a  debt  of  gratitude  in  the  eariy  t^es  of 
the  (Jhnrch,  for  keeping  MalerialiRm  in  abryanca 
In  the  Bovonleanth  centurj-,  L«>cke's  purely 
objective  and  sensuoliatic  theory  revived  more 
than  one  principle  of  the  Kpicurean  philosophy. 
As  in  the  older  system,  ail  thought  and  knowledge 
were  based  uiwn  sensible  perception,  »o  also 
Locke  traced  both  back  to  the  experience  of  the 
senses.     There  ia  nothing  in  the  intellect,  he  said, 
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Ihnt  wtiJi  not  Hnt  in  tlio  s^nse  ;  to  wliich  Leibnitz 
added  :he  riiier,  "nothing,  if  you  except  inteULct" 
Butwbeii  l-ockf  i-efonvd  all  our  ideas  UivxpcriBuei', 
be  moile  a  twofolrl  dintinctinn ;  there  is  experience 
of  unsation,  rt't'erriug  to  the  cxlernol  world,  aii«l 
exporieiico  of  reflection,  which  ia  of  internal  aclion. 
Hence  the  uiunlal  phenomena  of  retention,  in- 
TolvinK  nttuiitiuii,  meiuury,  reproduction;  and  dis- 
cemtntint,  including  compamtiTe  and  complex 
ideas,  abstraction  and  general  tzalion  ;  hence  also 
the  impoi'tancu  of  ubi$i:rvaliuu,  and  of  variously 
combining  the  results  of  experience  in  habitfl  of 
thought,  Wfl  owe  to  Locke  those  clearer  psy- 
chological views  tliat  now  exist,  and  for  this  reason 
hia  infiuonce  aa  a  teachor  is  permanent.  In  his 
oanay  he  determines  the  nature  and  limitation  of 
the  nmier-s landing ;  a  aubjpct  that  had  never  yet 
engaged,  the  attention  of  the  philosopher.  Yet 
whole  hti  indicates  the  only  safe  road  of  know- 
ledge, he  moves  along  it  with  an  uncertain  step, 
and  coniinea  himself  tu  a  narrow  and  exclusive 
path  that  is  wholly  inconsistent  with  the  vastness 
and  grandeur  of  his  general  direction.  [Cousin, 
Kro/t  Bfnsualviis\.  All  idea  of  God,  and  of  a 
moral  law  written  on  the  heart,  co-cxtctisive  with 
humanity,  and  therefore  innate  iu  liuman  con- 
sciousnesB,  aa  Descartes  taught,  is  difLcarded.  A 
guiding  and  overruling  Providence  is  ignored  : 
but  there  was  the  phenomenon  of  intellect  to  be 
accounted  for,  and  hrute  matter  could  never 
evolve  intellect ;  therefore  the  notion  of  Deism 
was  supplemented,  coKi,  unaympathizing  and 
comfortless — a  "caput  mortuum "  of  religious 
belief,  a  "  Deus  ex  machinfi,"  because  no  modern 
system  could  stand  without  it.  'i'he  philosophical 
notion  of  a  Deity  became  the  involucre  of  other 
moral  and  religious  ideas,  such  as  the  frcLtlom  of 
human  action  ;  tiie  probability  first^  and  then 
the  necessity,  of  a  Diviuo  revelation  to  help  out 
man's  need  of  a  higher  knowle<lge  than  is  attain- 
iiblo  through  the  sensea.  But  there  was  no  more 
substantive  relation  between  the  Deism  and  the 
inleUectual  system  of  Locke  than  between  thought 
nud  acttou  in  the  prs-established  harmony  of 
I^ihnitz. 

As  Spinon  gave  a  development  to  the  Cartesian 
idea  that  was  never  iut^niled,  so  the  theory  of 
Locke  led  to  a  more  open  and  undisguised 
advocacy  of  Materialism  by  French  writers  in  the 
second  half  of  the  eighlec-nth  century,  such  as 
the  naturalist  Hossiiet ;  Didnrot,  projector  of  the 
Encyclo(*dio  ;  D'Alembert ;  Condorcet,  who  poi- 
soned himself  to  avoid  the  guillotine  [a.».  1794]; 
La  Mettrie,  the  title  of  vhote  works  safficiently 
declare  his  principles,  Tht  Natural  Ili^itry  of  the 
Soul,  The  A  fan- Mitch  inf^.  The  MuiiPlnnt.  Vol 
tairo  also  was  an  intense  admirer  of  l^Jvcke  ;  and 
Helvetius  exhibited  the  moral  code  of  aen- 
analisra.  Coudillac  [bom  a.d.  1715,  died  1780] 
presents  the  exceptional  caao  of  a  thorough 
acceptance  of  the  metaphysical  principles  of 
r<oeke,  combined  with  a  hearty  einritualism  and 
n  higher  view  of  the  nature  of  God  and  tho 
dntiee  and  dostinj  of  man.  He  applied  his 
Method  to  the  whole  curriculum  of  human 
knowledge,  and  inherited,  for  a  lime  at  leaa^,  in 
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the  French  schools  the  old  Cartesian  influence. 
He  i-eprcseuta  a  school  that,  adopting  his  sensual- 
i^tio  basis,  by  a  similar  inconsistency  remained 
faithful  to  every  spiritual  inatinct,  the  imraortAlity 
uf  the  soul,  and  the  moral  duties  of  man  as  a 
religious  being.  Hut  after  his  day  an  urtdis- 
gui^ictl  ruturn  Ko  Epicurean  MuteriiJinm  berama 
](Orccptiblo.  Thus  the  Baron  Holbach,  who  died 
in  the  first  year  of  the  French  llevolulioii, 
advocated  a  MntcrialieUc  Atheism.  Thii  work  />« 
Systhne  de  la  Nature,  au  des  luia  du  murule  pJiy- 
siqiut  et  moral,  published  under  a  dead  name,  but 
writteneitherby  or  under  the  guidance  ofHoIbach, 
\vas  a  revival  of  DemocriUc  Atheism.  Nothing 
exists,  it  says,  hut  matter,  which  ia  oteruiil,  and 
subsists  as  a  vortical  motion  of  infinite  atoms. 
Man  is  wholly  material ;  his  soul  is  the  result  of 
bodily  organism  ;  thought  and  will  are  mere 
inodiUcationa  of  cerebral  matter.  Belief  in  God 
and  in  the  immatcritdity  of  the  soul  are  fond 
notions  that  originate  in  a  mistaken  resolution  of 
the  one  incomposite  function  of  nature.  Man 
is  no  more  a  free  agent  than  an  heir  of  eter- 
nity. Blind  diauce  ia  his  moving  [Hjwer.  and 
11  tin^  rcfiolutioti  into  constituent  atoms  is  his 
ultimate  destiny.  Sclf-intorest  is  the  guiding 
]>riiKiple  of  all,  and  human  aoniety  ia  based  on 
the  antagoniaiu  of  conflicting  principles.  Hol- 
bach 19  the  unhappy  typo  of  many  other  kindred 
spirits  of  the  same  schooL 

In  Kni^land,  Priestly,  as  attached  to  the  Eucy- 
dopiidist  school  of  thought,  undertook  to  demon- 
Ktmlo  the  materiality  of  the  soul.  But  Locke's 
fiyiitem  met  with  a  by  no  means  universal 
acceptanco  at  homo.  Dr.  S.  (.'larke  attacked 
it  on  Newtonian  principles ;  Cumberland  and 
.Shaftesbury  recoiled  from  the  moral  condnsiona 
that  it  indicated ;  while  Berkeley's  exaggerated 
idealism  was  in  direct  antagonism  to  it.  Hume 
converted  it  into  a  thoroughgoing  acepticiam  that 
furniahed  out  the  more  subtle  reasonings  of  Kant. 
The  Scotch  school  followed  the  theory  of  Locke, 
but  gave  to  it  a  higher  tone.  It  is  represented 
by  the  honuured  names,  among  others,  of  Itoid, 
AdnTu  Smith,  and  Dug.ild  Stewart. 

There  can  be  little  doubt  but  that  the  tendency 
of  physical  investigutioa  is  to  encourage  Mate- 
rialiam.  Whilo  tlie  inductive  mind  is  only  led 
by  such  resaarches  to  a  purer  and  moi-y  Bpiritual 
pprception  of  Goil'a  ways  in  the  world  around  it ; 
the  mind  to  which  the  thought  of  (iod  is  no 
thought  of  love  sees  in  the  operation  of  mutually 
harmonioua  laws  no  more  than  ultimate  results; 
principles  that  are  in  themselves  all  that  ia 
divine ;  necessary  antccodcut^  of  the  inevitable 
consequence.  An  all-wiao  honovolent  Deity  being 
dollied,  the  spirit  of  man  in  also  ignored.  It  ia 
only  a  result  of  material  orgaaiam.  The  many 
know  nothing  of  6]»eeulative  infidelity ;  but 
unfortunately  its  reaiUta  are  easily  massed  and 
assimilated.  Thus  the  Matcriidiam  of  Paris  in 
the  last  century  ia  producing  its  fruit  in  our 
great  centres  of  industry  now.  To  earn,  to  enjoy, 
and  to  die,  is  accepted  aa  ita  whole  destiny  by 
many  a  deathless  soul.  It  is  the  raisaion  of  the 
Church  to  grapple  with    this  gi^iitic  evil :    to 


nj'ply  ite  mmedy  in  giviiij,'  a  better  form  to  the 
plnetic  intellect  of  youth  ;  and  to  rtcluitu  oltli>r 
iicarta,  when  oxpcrieuco  of  the  luisdlisPjiuK  niituru 
of  the  world  bu»*inviiarc-d  tlio  way  for  God's  or- 
dained ministry  ofduciitliua 

Ho  iwanir  approach  to  Uieorctical  Matorialigm 
lias  been  made  in  any  English  syKtem  than  in 
the  seneualiani  of  Locko,  and  il  haa  sunk  Kng- 
Itsh  thinkers  to  no  lower  deep  thnn  Deism. 
Bui  Materioliittic  teaching  haa  pushed  itself  to  the 
front  in  Germany.  Au  acc:oiiiit  of  the  works  that 
advocate  it,  with  their  respective  answers,  may  ba 
seen  in  Fabri'a  article  in  ilerzog'a  Encvcloiwedia. 

MATHKMATICI.  Aitrologcra,  "  Qui  di(;ui)t 
hommoin  nasci  sub  fiito,  id  est,  mibatclla"  [Kbrard, 
in  Jiitfl.  Max.  Luffd.  xxiv.  1575].  St.  AuKiwliuc 
■writes,  "  ThoRu  imposture  whom  they  call '  Mathe- 
maticians' I  consulted  without  aciuple  :  because 
they  Becined  to  use  uo  eacrifice,  nor  to  pray 
to  any  spirit  for  thtdr  diviuations :  which  art, 
however,  Chriiiliau  pitty  ciuisistentjy  rcjecte  and 
condeiims  "  [Aug.  Couf.  iv.  3  ;  cf.  Cm  Vet,  v.  ft]. 
Philaster  mentions,  as  a  distinct  hcregyi  the  belief 
that  every  man  is  born  under  the  inlluence  of 
one  or  other  of  thB  signs  of  the  Zodiac,  a  notion, 
be  Bayfi,  derived  fmin  tho  Jfalheinaticiatis,  "  illi 
Tanifjsimi  totiusque  errurls  et  aceteTis  adscrtorea" 
[Philast.  I/ivr.  cxxiii.].  Hiesta  were  forbidden 
to  be  Math e mat ictans  by  the  3Cth  Canon  of 
Laodicea  [eirc.  .*.D.  350]. 

MATriilAS  OF  .UNOW.  One  of  those 
earnest  preachers  of  a  spiritual  reformation  who 
precedcfl  Iliiies  at  Prague.  Ho  was  the  son  of  a  Bo- 
hemian knight,  and  receiTed  a  bij*!)  educjition  in 
tlio  University  nf  Paris,  from  whieh  fact  he  came 
to  be  named  "  Magieter  ParinienfliR."  After  spend- 
ing some  years  in  travel,  he  relumed  to  Praj^ije, 
and  can^e  under  the  influence  of  the  ascetic 
preacher  MiLiiz,  upon  whoso  death  at  Avignon 
in  1334,  Matthias  look  up  bis  work,  though  in 
a  more  sober  spirit  He  al*o  followed  MilitK  in 
enjoining  frequent  communion  uj>i>n  hisconverta; 
and  although  neither  of  them  were  Utraquista, 
their  teaching  eventually  led  to  the  rerival 
of  commuiiiou  iu  both  speciea.  3£atthiaa  was 
obliged  to  retract  some  of  bis  opiuions  on  the 
subject  before  the  Synod  of  Prague  which  met 
in  the  year  1338,  and  a  cauou  wua  ifacji  emicted 
forbidding  laymen  to  communicate  more  fre- 
quently than  once  a  month.  He  died  in  13f)4, 
ten  yciftrs  after  Wicklitfe  (on  whoao  wriliugs  his 
opinions  were  partly  formed),  leaving  behind  him 
two  works  on  The  Alioinhtatton  of  Dtrsoindufi 
in  the  Cliurcii  and  on  The  IMeg  of  the  Old 
and  Ntto  Tcrlamc/it.  These  lK>ok8  both  contain 
many  severe  censuivs  of  the  monks  and  clergy  for 
the  corruptions  which  had  grown  up  in  theChurch, 
and  are  known  chiefiy  through  the  voluminous 
mioiDiary  given  in  Neandci'e  Cfiarch  Uijflori/. 

MAXIMIANI.  The  followers  of  a  Doiiatist 
deacon  named  Maximian,  who  quarrelled  with 
IPrimbm,  the  scht^mntic  bishop  uf  Carthage,  in 
'iB  latter  pjirt  of  the  fuurth  century,  and  who,  on 
aing  exeommiinicateil  at  the  Dunatist  Council  of 
u  f  A.D.  398],  set  up  a  rival  sect  of  his  own. 

10  main  point  iu  whichhc  dirtered  from  Ponatus 
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was  in  holding  that  valid  baptism  could  be 
adiiuniotered  outtjide  the  Donattst  communion. 
[Angufltine,  do  Jttei-e«.  09.  Contra  Crtacvnium 
Donatut  iv.  70). 

MKGUAHI.STIA^'S.     Seo  Ai-pbnuix. 

MELCmUiaS'lVS.  a  sect  of  iStrasV.uis  Aiui- 
baptixt^,  t4Uiiug  its  name  from  a  leader  tiameil 
Melchior  Holliiinnn.  Theydeniod  the  chief  point 
of  the  doctriue  of  the  Incarnation,  namely,  that 
our  Lonl  was  made  Man  "  of  the  Bubetance  of 
His  mother."  They  also  held  to  the  ordinary 
extravagances  of  the  Anabaptists ;  and  af^er  Hoff- 
maun's  death,  his  followers  alleged  thai  he  would 
come  again  before  the  Judgment  in  company 
n-ith  the  prophet  Elija>l.  [Pagot'a  Jferesioffraphff, 
p.  37,  ed.  Ifi62.] 

MEI.CII  ISEDECHIAXS.  Theo-lotus  the 
Banker  added  to  the  tenets  of  the  TEieodotiana 
the  following  opinion  cohreming  Melchistdceh. 
He  uQinucd  Uiat  Melchisedecb  was  not  a  man 
but  a  bwiveiily  power,  unbegutten  {ajrartitp, 
afi-rfTiap),  located  in  a  supreme  but  uriuanu-d  place; 
superior  to  Chriat  in  that  He  ia  the  mediator 
and  intercessor  for  angeti^,  whereas  Chnsl  ia  such. 
only  fur  men,  the  true  priest,  of  whoso  priesthood 
the  priesthood  of  Christ  was  only  an  inferior  copy. 
This  tenet  ibruiet.1  a  branch  of  the  Theudotians  into 
a  separate  secL  The  founder  of  the  sect  being  the 
younger  Theodutus,  and  the  sect  being  mentioned 
by  Uippolj-tus,  it  must  bo  dalu-d  about  a.d.  210. 

What  was  renlly  meant  by  an  unbegotten 
heavenly  power  does  not  appear.  Hienut  afiar- 
ivartls  gave  the  words  the  only  delinile  meaning 
they  can  hear,  and  plainly  declaivd  Melchiscikich 
to  bathe  Holy  Ghost.  [Uieracitbs.]  Soauanony- 
mous  author  is  nieutioiied  by  Jerome,  who  began 
by  osserting  Melchisedech  to  be  a  divine  power, 
and  at  last  dared  to  identify  1dm  with  tho  Holy 
Spirit  [Hieron.  Ep.  126,  ad  JCvagrium]. 

Theodotus'  notion  ia  clearly  connected  with 
his  heresy  i-egariling  our  Lord  [Tubodotiaks],  and 
it  U  plainly  hcn-tical  to  assert  a  mediation  and 
priesthood  superior  to  that  of  Christ's.  I^nlnor's 
remark,  therefore,  that  Kpiphanius  might  aa  well 
have  made  a  supurate  heresy  of  each  of  the 
opinions  he  haa  named  regarding  Melchisedech  ia 
unworthy  even  of  a  Unitarian.  Peter  Cnnieas 
and  I'etcr  du  Moulin  held  Melchisedech  to  be 
the  tjon  of  God ;  Hierax,  and  the  author  of  (Ques- 
tions on  the  Old  and  Kew  Testaments,*  the 
Holy  (ibost;  Ongen  and  Didymus,  it  is  said,  b 
createtl  angel  ;  the  Samaritans,  &hem;  Jurieu, 
IJoni ;  Suidas,  of  the  race  of  Canaan. 

The  first  of  these  oyinians  is  a<:lmi»si1.ilo  for 
trial,  iimsmuch  as  a  Theophany  may  be  catholicntly 
jirvdicated  of  the  Second  Person  of  the  Holy 
Trinity,  but  on  trial  it  will  bo  found  that  a  Theo- 
plmny  such  aa  others  w«re  before  the  lucamalion 
will  not  fuUil  the  ueces^Hiry  condilions.  To  hold 
Meli-hiseileoh  to  have  been  the  Son  of  God  moit 
imply  a  true  iucamafion,  which  it  would  be  here- 
tical to  assert.  The  second  opinion  ia  not  evou 
admiasiblH  for  trial.     A  Theophany  of  the  Uoly 

'  Among  th(!  ipiHutui  works  of  St.  Angostine.  It  is 
often  aaid  to  b«  by  Hilnrj-tht  Dfamo.  [Cire,J7uf.  £itor., 
art.  AttffiuttnuL] 
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spirit  cannot  be  supposix],  Tlio  thinl  opiuion  fa 
admisHitlu  for  trial,  imu<n)U(--li  as  tii3  opix-aruitci} 
of  an  angel  is  v«ry  conceivaljle.  It  will  he  re- 
jected on  the  gruutid  that,  since  Uie:  Sou  of  Cod 
bec.imo  MediuLor  and  Priest  by  taking  ninit'a 
nature,  the  priesthooil  which  was  tu  pivlijiun!  Hid 
priealliood  cunld  not  Imvo  been  thut  uf  an  angel. 
Opiniuas  of  the  fourth  class  are  hieitorical  specu- 
lations.    [Jerome,  TraH.  Hcb.  iii  OenegA 

Timotheus  I*rc-ehyl4;r  alleges  that  the  Melchise- 
dechinns  vrcre  in  his  time  calleil  Athingani,  and 
nttrihutes  to  them  very  strict  practices  respeutiii^ 
the  puUuUon  of  fuod  by  tho  touch  of  those  who 
were  not  of  their  soct.^  [llippol.  Ilefut.  vii.  'J4. 
£pipb.  liar,  bb,  August,  et  Pntdest.  34.  Theoil. 
Hier.  fat.  u.  G.     Pscudo-Tert  xxiv.] 

MELCHITKS.  A  term  aignifyijiij  "royalista,"' 
or  "followers  of  the  Kiny"  (\ftilcha),  and  used  SlA 
a  designation  for  thfi  ortlio<Iux  I'^yptiaiia  to  dis- 
tinguish them  from  the  Jac&bitca.  It  wa-i  used 
by  aomo  orthodox  writcrB  iu  the  early  part  of  thu 
fifth  century ;  and  after  the  Council  of  Chalcedon 
[a..u.  4M]  was  adopte<i  by  the  Jacubileti  as  the 
uidinnry  name  for  the  orthodox,  on  the  pretend- 
that  the  latter  hod  accepted  the  decrees  of  the 
council  solely  on  the  aiitharily  of  Uie  Emperor 
Marcian,  by  vrhom  the  council  bad  been  snm- 
raoned.  When  the  KaLometan  caliphs  became 
rulers  of  T^pt,  the  title  thus  fastened  on  and 
accepted  by  the  orthodox  wus  lookixi  upon  a»  n 
sign  of  their  a»1berence  to  the  Kastem  emperore  ; 
and  the  Melcbites,  who  had  been  reduced  to  a 
comparalively  smuil  number,  suffered  further 
troubles  on  this  account  In  more  recent  times, 
the  ftw  orthodox  Chriatians  of  Kg^pt  have  given 
up  their  independence  to  ao  jjrertt  an  extent  thiit 
the  name  Melcbite  h.-m  acfpitred  a  further  mean- 
ing, their  close  connection  with  the  Putriiirch  of 
Constaatinoplo  making  them  appejir  as  foraignprs, 
with  Greek  cnstoms  and  ceremonial,  rather  than 
as  native  Chrislians  of  Egypt.  [Ronaudot's  JIUt. 
Patriarch.  Ah-x.  Jacob.  Nealo's  Uiti.  Pair.  Alex,] 

MELETIANS.  A  achismatical  party  in  the 
Church  of  Alexandria,  formed  [a.d.  30G]  by 
Mcletius,  Bishop  of  Lycopolis  in  the  Thebaid. 
Athanasicfl,  in  his  EpisUe  to  the  bishops  of  Egypt 
and  Libya,  written  Ji.D.  3G1,  saye  that  the 
schism  hatl  then  lasted  fifty-ftvo  years.  Ko 
heresy  is  charged  to  the  sect  until  after  the  Coun- 
cil of  Niaca,  wlien  the  Meletiana  embraced  Arian- 
iftro,  influenced  by  a  common  hoslility  against 
Athanasias. 

The  schism  arose  from  a  refusal  of  Afelotius  to 
snhmit  to  asentftnce  passed  on  him  by  his  metro- 
politan, Peter  of  Alexanilrla.  In  a  full  synod  of 
bishops  Mcletius  was  convicted  of  certain  crimes, 
and  particnlarly  of  sacrificing.  He  was  therefore 
deposed.     The  sentence,  it  mnst  be  ob«en*ed,  did 

•  "  McIchUcdfdani.  Qnt  nunc  Athinfrnni  a]'p«Ilan- 
tar.  Hi  Tidciitur  qutOcin  fiemre  sabbstnm,  emu  tameu 
nee  43imem  gircnincidcre  nee  qm-nmnam  lioiiiiniim  ipsoa 

■ut  ftliud  (|)ii(l  di^Jrrit,  jiiltent  tit  is  qui  dat,  depouiit 
humi :  licqoe  illi  vonientca,  tullmit  <■« ;  ««i  et  alios 
simfli  impertimit  rationc,  Undo  npfwlliiti  sunt  Atlin- 
nai,  c|uoil  iian  Mnnnt  ut  rjuis  poh  t«tig«rlt."  [Timotli. 
Pnab.  CombeftJL  Inns],  p.  J55.1 
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not  imply  auspenaion  from  nimmuuiGin  [see  Apmt. 
Can.  18].  Melelius  neither  upjienled  to  another 
synod,  nor  took  any  pains  to  viiKlicalH  himself, 
butprcsently  madcaschwm  [Atiian.].  Theodoret 
gives  the  bamo  account  of  the  origin  of  the 
schism.  He  writes,  that  Meletius  being  con- 
victed of  certain  crimes,  and  dpposaii,  would 
not  snbmil  to  the  sentence,  but  rebelled  against 
the  primacy  of  Alexandria,  and  filled  the  Thebaid 
and  the  Jieighbourlug  part  of  Egypt  with  strife 
and  tumult  fZf/«/.  i.  9],  That  at  an  early  perioil 
he  took  the  tinal  step  of  schiRm,  hy  intrnding  into 
other  dioceacB,  and  erecting  altar  against  altar, 
is  shewn  by  Uie  letter  a<ldres3ed  to  him  by  certain 
Egyptian  bishops  who  were  then  in  prison.  The 
letter  was  probably  written  by  Phileas.  It  states, 
"  Qualem  etiam  conimotionen  et  tmlitiam  oom- 
muniter  omnibus,  et  singillatim  unicutqne,  pne* 
bait  a  te  facta  ordiuatio  in  porocciis  ad  te  miaraio 
pertinentihua,  nee  dicero  etiam  pnevaleraua."' 
Mcletius  paid  no  atleution  to  the  remonstrance:, 
but  continued  his  irregular  ordinations.  Conse- 
qnently,  Peter,  by  letter  to  the  Church  of  Alex- 
andria, suspended  him  from  communion  until  the 
case  should  be  duly  heanl.  The  result  of  this 
hearing  wo  may  coucludo  to  bo  that  which  is  told 
by  SozomemiB  [i.  15],  that  Peter  excommuni- 
caited  the  adherents  of  Mcletius,  and  rejected 
their  baptism.  The  defence  set  up  by  Meletiua 
appears  to  Iulvo  been,  that  it  was  necessary  for 
him  to  act  in  Peter's  absence,  in  onler  that  a 
suffiuient  supply  of  clergy  might  he  maintained. 
Peter  had  fled  tu  avoid  petsecution,  and  the 
IJishop  of  Lycopolis,  tanked  next  to  him,  was  the 
first  of  the  suffragans  of  Alexandria.  Tliis  plea 
is  answered  by  the  Egyptian  bishops  in  the  letter 
already  quoted  [Sozom.  i.  24 ;  llouth's  Reliq.  Sac 
iv.  p.  92 j.  The  numbers  that  adhered  to  Aleletius 
were  coaaidomble,  AUianasius  mentions  twenty- 
eight  bishops  of  his  party,  but  of  these  tlie  hirger 
number  at  least  were  Mcletius'  own  consecration. 
Socrates  spealia  of  his  many  followent  [Socr.  U.  E. 
I.  iv,].  lie  did  not  yield  therefore  to  this  second 
sentence,  but  ordained  biahojia  as  well  as  priests 
and  deacons,  and  oven  extended  his  sect  into 
Palestine,  where  ha  visited  Jerusalem,  Elenthero- 
I>olis  and  Gaza. 

It  will  bo  observed  that  in  thoao  later  proceed- 
ings against  Meletius  he  is  dealt  with  simply  aa 
a  Bchiiimatic:  the  crimes  of  which  he  had  been 
convicted,  and  the  snbsfrquont  deposition,  are  not 
noticed.  Particularly  Peter,  in  his  letter  to  the 
Alexandrians,  charges  him,  so  far  as  appears,  only 
with  coveting  the  primacy.  W'ljether  any  doubt 
had  arisen  as  to  the  validity  of  the  sentence  of 
deposition,  or  whether  some  motive  of  pnidenco 
dictated  ita  euppreaaion,  it  is  imiioesible  to  say. 
Bnt  Meletius  had  passed  from  the  simple  ain  of 
disobedience  to  the  sentence  into  the  wider  sin  of 
creating  a  schism,  and  that  wider  sin  appears  to 
have  been  dealt  with  exclusively.  In  this  light 
tlie    matter   woe    presented   to  the    Council   of 

•  Sm  the  letters  in  Ronth's  Krliq.  Sac  iv.  pp.  51,  III. 
"Conimiiailrr"  in  the  abovo  qaotatioQ  U  tU«  correction 
of  Maffei,  by  wltoin  the  \n\U-n  w«re  fiwt  printtsd,  for 
"  coaimunicneiu. " 
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Kicxa,  but  we  can  only  untlersUintl  the  lungoagc 
of  the  Cuuucil  by  su|>posiii^'  that  it  cfHntaiiiB  at 
least  an  allusion  to  the  earlier  pniceediiigs.  Tiie 
Oiuncil  declared  by  canon  [Can.  vi.]  that  tlie 
biiihoij  of  Alcxamh-iu  by  ancient  custom,  the 
niAiiitftnance  of  which  it  enjuiuod,  ImJ  i>ower 
over  the  Bishops  of  Et;y|>t,  Libya,  and  rentapolia. 
It  decreed  that  Muldins  ehuuld  remain  iu  bia 
own  city  I.y«?op<iliB,  rrljiining  the  title  and  dignity 
of  a  bishop,  but  witbuut  tlie  jicwer  of  orilainitLg, 
or  of  promoting  any  one  to  an  ecclesiastical  oBice ; 
that  tha£«  whom  he  Imd  ordained  wero  capable  of 
rvordiuutiou,  uml  might  be  so  admitted  to  com- 
niiiuion,  and  to  tlie  aamc  grade  of  the  ministry, 
provided  that  they  always  rirnkt-d  after  the  clergy 
of  Alejcandt-r's  onlination.  They  wore  nok  to 
elect  to  any  office  in  the  Church,  uor  to  do  any 
thing  without  the  consent  of  tlia  Catholic  bishop. 
They  might,  however,  bo  made  bishops,  if  the 
Bishop  of  Alexandria  sbniild  confirm  their  elcctiun 
by  th«  pL-oplo  [Sjfiioilicnt  Ep.  to  Ihfi  Church  nf 
Al&z.;  Ihood.  //.  £.  L  ix. ;  Sour.  H.  E.  I.  ix.]. 
The  Xiceue  Fathers  take  crtxiit  to  thetnstilves  for 
deiiliiig  leniently  witli  Meletius.  This  la  intel- 
ligible only  on  the  suppositiou  that  lliuy  waivi-d 
inquiry  into  the  earlier  cliargM.  Against  Melo- 
tiua  and  his  party,  as  schismatics,  tho  sentence 
was  not  lenient,  it  was  just.  It  may  be  con- 
trasted with  the  tonus  on  which  tho  Church 
received  back  the  nonatiftts,  whose  ontinatious 
■were  admilLed.  "The  Churcb  did  not  always 
allow  of  the  ordinations  of  sehiamatical  or  lierulical 
bishops,  but  sometimoa  for  discipline's  sake,  and 
to  put  A  nmi'k  of  infamy  on  their  errors,  moda 
them  take  a  new  onlinalion"  [Bingham's  example 
iu  itluHtnitioa  of  this  remark  in  tha  case  of  the 
Meletians].  Ho  adds,  "  In  pursuance  of  ttud  de- 
cree, Theodores,  Bishop  of  Oxyrinchus,  reordained 
tho  Meletian  presbyters  upon  tlioir  return  to  tho 
Church  ;  as  Valesius  shews  out  of  Marcvlliuus' 
and  Fauslinus'  petition  to  the  Emperor  Tlieodc- 
nius  "  [Urig.  IV.  vii.  7 ;  Valesius,  Not.  in  Theott 
H.  K.  i.  yp  Mchitius  lived  but  a  few  mouths 
after  iha  Council  of  Nicaea.  During  this  time,  in 
obeilience  to  tho  council,  he  remained  at  Lyco- 
polis,  and  when  Aloxander  returned  to  Efc'ypt, 
restored  the  churches  which  had  boen  nn- 
justly  taken  from  liiiu.  But  Ida  obedience  wns 
not  sincere ;  for  shortly  before  his  death  he 
appointed  John  Archaph  his  succoesor.  This 
•was  contrary  to  the  couciliar  decree,  and  can  only 
have  been  done  from  a  desire  to  keep  up  the 
schism  [Soiom.  H.  E.  11.  xx.].  Alexander  died 
sh'ivtly  after  Moletins,  and  in  the  absouco  of 
AtLaiuidius,  who  was  reconimondod  to  he  his 
successor,  the  Mclctiaus  cun^ecrat^Hl  Theonus. 
But  Theonas  died  in  three  months,  and  Atbairn- 
nus  vas  electod  [Epipb.  //«t.  Ixriii.].  The 
Mcletioiu  now  joined  the  Arians  at  the  solicita- 
tion of  Euscbius  of  Nicomedio,  and  the  larger 

*  Vilcidu*  fin  Botfr  h  nn  S-nvt.  I.  Ll]  oomnipnts  on  (he 
leniency  of  MrU-iius'  ■cntciic*.  but  in  not«  g  b<  wiitM, 
"  Porro  notandum  tA,  Hclitmm,  utnote  nuotoram  ichia- 
matu,  duritia  (rtcUtum  eaar  qunin  Melitiimo*  Onnoin 
entm  e|>iacopBlem  fnnrtiunem  Rdenerunt  McIiHo  Nlcvni 
Pstrcs,  toltini  "i  romen  Kiiiscopi  relinqnentra. " 


number  of  them  adopted  the  Arian  heresy 
[AiiiANs] ;  but  tho  schism  continued  into  the  tillU 
century.andatloptedchildiHh  practices,  Itisl  rations, 
with  clapping  of  hands,  dancing  with  the  ttuk- 
liug  of  little  btlla  JTheod.  Ihvr. /ub.  iv.  7]. 

Kpipbaniun  gives  an  account  of  the  origin  of 
the  Meletian  ^hism  idl'Ogelher  dillerent  Irom  tho 
foregoing.  He  states  as  follows  ; — In  the  Diocle- 
tian pentccution,  Pei<-r,  Meletius,  and  other  con- 
fessors wcru  together  in  pribun.  U{)on  the  appli- 
cation of  certain  who  had  fallen  in  the  pereeou- 
tion  to  be  admitted  to  penaneo,  disputes  arose 
regaiding  their  reception.  Mclttius,  PiJcas,  and 
very  nmny  others,  held,  that  wli«n  the  persecution 
had  ceased,  they  might  be  received  after  a  fitting 
period  of  penance,  but  Ihu  ck-i'gy  to  lay-com- 
raunian  only.  Petur,  on  the  other  hand,  thought 
they  might  bo  admitte<i  immediately  upon  re- 
pentance. Tho  separation  was  caused  by  Peter 
rather  than  by  Meletius,  for  I'oter  called  for  a 
division:  "Lcl  those  who  tliink  with  me  sL-uid  by 
nie " — ^from  which  time  they  n-fused  to  com- 
municate with  one  another.  When  Peter  was 
put  to  death,  and  Aiexaudur  succeeded  hitu, 
Miilotius  was  st-nt  to  the  Phoenician  mines  in 
Arabia  Petra:a.^  In  his  journey  he  ordained 
bi8ho])s,  prioata,  and  deacons  wherever  ha  could. 
When  lii>erated  from  the  mines,  he  lived  iu 
friendship  with  Alexander,  to  whom  he  rep^irl^jd 
the  heretical  teaching  of  Arius.  After  the  death 
of  Meletius,  Aloxiindor  began  \a>  peraecuto  tho 
I^Ieletians,  ujton  which,  through  tlie  intervention 
of  £usebiu3  of  2Cicomc>dia,  they  joined  the  Arians. 

Kpiphanius'  authority  for  this  stulemenl  is  not 
given.  Athanosius,  from  his  friendship  with 
Alexander,  find  his  pussussiou  of  Uie  records  of 
the  see,  had  the  best  possible  means  of  informa- 
tion. It  is  a  lingular  estimate  of  evidence  which 
eeU  aside  his  U'stimony  on  the  authority  of 
Epiphauius'  anonymous  report  Bardnor  remarks 
tliut  Athanosius  was  prejudiced,  and  M-rote  in  a 
passion,  while  he  gravely  adduces,  on  the  other 
aide,  Meletius'  testimony  in  his  owa  favour ; 
'*  Meletius  always  complained  of  )njiistic6"[6'r«?iii. 
ch.  Ixi.j.  But  there  ore  scvund  things  iu  Epi- 
phanins  statement  incoiusij^tent  with  documentary 
evidence.  He  reports  that  the  schism  was  formed 
whilo  Meletius  was  a  prisoner.  The  letter  of  the 
ICgyptian  bishops  is  addressnd  to  Meletius  at 
liberty.  The  report  of  Peter's  dealing  with  the 
lapaeil  is  inconsisti-nt  with  I'eter's  own  canons. 
[See  Nat.  Alexander,  vol.  vii.  diss.  viii.  Itouth, 
Uel  S'ur.  iv.  pp.  105-lU.J 

MELETIANS  OK  AiNTfOCU.  One  of  the  two 
comuuniousintowhichtheorthodoz  of  tho  Church 
of  Antioch  wore  divided  from  about  a.d.  360  to 
A.D.  393.  The  other  communion  was  that  of  tho 
EuBtathi.'uia  Theologically,  thoy  differetl  only  in 
Iho  use  of  the  tcnns  employed  in  stiting  the  doc- 
trine of  tho  Holy  Trinity,  the  Meletians  following 
the  Eastern  usage,  the  Lustathians  tho  Westeni 
usage.  This  dilFereuce  of  usa^e  waa  not  tha 
cause  of  tho  separation  of  tho  two  bndi's,  but  woa 
superadded  to  the  Khism.     The  schism  rcsultod 

'Epipbaniua  takes  no  notice  afAnhillu,  Pclrr's  iin- 
niMliat«  nioetMor. 


Mcletians 


Meletians 


from  Meletiup,  a  pi'flato  of  the  Arinii  party,  boinii 
tIi>|K<eo<l  for  avowing  th«  Nicene  faith,  and  gather- 
ing round  him  some  of  the  old  orthodox  party. 
The  circumstances  were  qa  follows  ; — 

In  the  year  32'J,  Kii»tathiua,  a  Cuthnlic;,  vran 
in  ri};btful  pussessiun  uf  tlio  sec  of  Anlioch.  In 
A.D.  330  or  33 1  he  wa«  deposed,  iincanoniciUly,  on 
calnmntoua  4:}iart^>s  by  the  prevailing  Arian  party, 
and  n  scrioi;  of  Arian  prola(«$  vucceviludL  lictjidcs 
their  bcrcBy  these  prelates  were  intruders.  Many 
of  the  orthodox  seceded  from  their  communion, 
but  some  submitLcd,  and  kept  alivo  uu  orthodox 
I>arty  in  the  midet  of  the  Arian  ('omniunion. 
About  A.D.  3G0,  Meletius,  Biahop  of  8eb»ste,  was 
a[>pGinted  to  the  see  of  Autiocb.  lie  had  been 
hrouxht  up  in  the  Arian  party,  and  waa  thought 
to  belong  to  it ;  but  at  his  installation,  or  some 
other  eokmu  occosioQ  fwon  after  his  appointment, 
he  profwwed  publicly  the  Nicenefaitli,  accurately 
fixing  the  meaning  of  his  ex]>rcsiiiuns,  although 
avoiding  the  use  of  the  word  Honioousion.  Upon 
this  bo  was  banished,  and  a  new  prelate,  Euzoiue, 
was  appuioted.^  Kustathiua  had  died  before  the 
appointment  of  Meletius.  'i'hus,  at  the  itcceaaion 
of  Julian,  the  Arian  KiuLoius  was  in  possession  of 
the  see  and  of  the  churches  of  Antioch,  the  line 
of  bishops  from  whom  he  dt'nrcd  his  mission 
being  originally  intruders,  ami  he  himself  again 
an  intruder,  ^folutiiut  having  been  wrongfully  de- 
posed. Of  the  orthodox  there  wore  two  poi-tiee. 
First,  the  old  adherents  of  Kustathius,  now  with- 
outahishop.but  keeping  together  under  Paullnus, 
a  presbyter  ordaiiiwl  by  Kustathius.  'rhcso  did 
not  wish  to  join  the  c<.in)uiunion  of  Mtdetius, 
although  he  had  disclaimed  Arianism,  not  only 
because  ho  had  been  bwught  up  an  Arian,  but 
because  his  ap}>ointment  to  Antioch  was  by  In- 
truding bishops.  And,  secondly,  the  adhoreuta 
of  Meletius,  who  could  aver  that  they  bad  an 
orthodox  bishop,  M'hoao  title  was  undoubtedly 
preferable  to  that  of  Euzoius,  while  the  Eusta- 
thions  hod  not  kept  up  the  episcopal  succession. 
An  edict  '>f  Julian  allowed  the  banisheil  bishops 
to  return  home.  Several  bishops,  Lucifer  of  Cag- 
liari,  Eusehiiis  of  Vercelln?,  Hilury  of  Pmtiers,  and 
othera  [Tbeod.  iii.  4],  on  Uietr  return  met  in 
coosullution  un  the  state  of  the  Church  [Socr.  iii. 
5,  6].  They  ^rfted  that  Eusebius  shoald  proreod 
to  Alexandria  to  join  AlhiuiiLsius  and  os^iist  him 
in  swumoning  a  synod  to  continn  the  decrees  of 
Niofleo,  and  that  Lncifer  shouhl  go  to  Antioch. 
The  way  of  reconciliation  at  Antioch  was  open. 
It  waa  in  the  power  of  the  reproaentatives  of  the 
CathoUc  Church  to  heal  the  breach,  by  recog- 
niung  Mcletiuit,  whose  coneecration  was  valid, 
and  joining  his  communion.*  It  was  in  the  power 
of  the  Church,  as  Eustathins  had  no  auecessor,  to 

*  Regudiiifi  Ennrttii,  we  Jerome,  nrfr.  Luei/tr.  Opp,  i.  y. 
18B,  B.  (xi.  1^16.  Jcroinit  oinits  MrlKttus,  u  ir  ha  vym- 
copocy  ««-«  not  aUawcd,  nod  iniikes  Kiuoiua  mccevJ  tb« 
Arian  EuJuxiiiM. 

■  It  U  Bometiincs  Bni^l,  iwirtioilarly  bv  Newman  [lliti. 
of  Artana,  p.  8&7].  tlmt  tin- Council  of  Alfxamlria  r^com- 
inenilrd  tins  courai-,  nml  tliat  ihi-ir  citinminion  ftrriring 
at  Antioch,  foDiid  Pantiitus  «lrvady  eonwcnted,  the  con- 
s«cntioD  having  takm  pUoe  witannt  tbedr  knowlidgs. 
ThU  is  iocon»al<tit  witli  the  fa't  tliid  ibo  li^tcs  of 
PaulJnus  signed  tlie  letter  of  Athniiasius,  We  h*ve  fol- 
lowed Valitaiiu'  Nftea  to  .Socr.  iii  6  and  6. 
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condone  the  original  Intrusion  of  the  lino  of 
bishops  from  whoin  Meletius  doHved  hia  nuccea- 
aion.  But  as  if  the  original  entanglement  were 
not  siilYicicut,  Lucifer  addwl  to  it.  Xogytlierwitli 
CymntiuA  and  Anatoliun,  Ttishops  of  Paltua  and 
BcrtEa,  he  conacerated  Pnuliuus  for  the  Eustu- 
thians  ;  thus  aetting  up  an  ortliodox  competitor 
to  Meletius,  and  consolidating  by  opposition  the 
Mek'ttan  &ehism.  Meletius,  on  hia  rotuni,  found 
I'aulinos  consecrated,  and  as  his  ailherents  would 
not  recognise  Panlinus,  he  put  himself  again  at 
their  head.  The  schism  was  thus  fully  formed, 
altar  against  altar.  I'aulinus  sent  his  legates, 
Alaximus  and  Calemerus,  to  the  Alexandrian 
eyuod.  It  apiK^ra  that  tlie  aynod  received  them, 
thus  recognising  I'aulinus'  title. 

The  synod,  breaking  up  after  consultation,  left 
it  in  charge  to  Alhanasius  and  a  few  bishops  who 
remjuncii  at  Alexandria  to  write  to  the  bishoiis 
collected  at  Antioch,  that  is,  to  the  threa  conao- 
crators  of  Paulinus,  and  Euscblus  and  Asterio* 
who  had  left  Alexandria  for  Antioch.  Athanaaios 
did  so,  and  urged  these  bishops  to  strive  to  unite 
the  dissentient  parties,  especially  to  bring  over,  if 
jioeaihio,  Toi>c  (f  T^  n-aXai^  <rvva^n/irvovf,  those 
who  assembled  in  the  old  city,  i.i?.  the  Meletians. 
But  there  were  now  three  competing  bishops  in 
the  city ;  and  Iho  dissension,  which  had  run  it4 
counts  and  was  dying  of  itself,  waa  reanimated. 
Eusebiua  retired  in  disgust,  nnd  the  schism  was 
left  to  its  new  career. 

The  Arians  continued  in  possession  of  all  the 
churches  of  the  city  except  one,  which  Paulinus 
had  been  allowed  to  retiun.  The  Meletians  met 
oulaide  the  city  walls  [Socr.  iii.  91.  Valens, 
baptized  by  thu  Arian  Kudoxius,  plivfged  himself 
to  uphold  their  caurh.  and  among  other  orthodox 
bishops  he  banished  Meletius.  On  the  accesaioa 
of  Gratian  [a.d.  378J  Meletius  was  recalled  [Theod. 
iv.  1 3,  v.  2,  3 ;  Snrom,  vii.  3 ;  Rocr.  v.  5],  and  the 
churches  which  had  been  held  by  the  Ariana 
were  restored  to  him  [Theod,  v.  3].  By  this  the 
!Mel<^tian  party  Wiis  put  in  the  position  of  tho 
established  Clmrch.  Meletius  now  made  ovir- 
tures  to  PftuHuus,  and  an  Bgrecnient  was  con- 
cluded that  the  schism  should  ceoao  by  the  com- 
mon recognition  of  the  survivor  of  the  two.  On 
Meletius'  death,  however,  bis  party  did  not  keep 
to  the  agreement,  but  conseciiiited  Flavian.  On 
the  death  of  Paulinus,  Evagrius  waa  cousecmtcd. 
He  lived  but  a  few  years.  Jerome  mentions  him 
as  alive  in  a.u.  302.  St.  ChrysoBtom  took  the  o\> 
portunily  of  Ids  death  to  end  the  M^hisui,  by  bring- 
ing the  parties  into  oommunion  under  Flavian. 

In  which  of  these  two  lines  of  bishops  tha 
right  to  the  throne  of  AuUoch  waa  really  vested 
it  is  difficult  to  determine.  Assuming  that  Eua- 
tathine  was  the  rightful  bishop,  and  that  Meletius* 
claim  WM  preferable  to  that  of  Euzuius,  the  ques- 
tion narrows  itself  to  this,  whether,  after  Eusta- 
thins'  death,  without  a  successor  in  his  linp,  the 
party  which  had  adhere<l  to  him  so  fully  repnv 
Hcntt'd  the  Catholic  Church  of  Antioch  a-t  to  be 
entitled  to  proceed  to  a  fVcsb  election,  anil  call  in 
a  metropoUtan  ff  another  jmtriarchnte  (Cngliari 
was  a  metropolis  in  the  patriarchate  of  Itome),  tti 
supply  from  anew  source  a  now  lino  of  ooi 


Men,  The 


Men  of  Understandifig 


~cntion«.  AccoriHng  to  the  order  of  Uio  Churuh, 
tliG  bishops  of  the  province  shouhl  have  bfcii 
appliud  to;  and  LucUt-r't.  act  mnnt  needR  lis 
judged  intruiivti.  Hi>wcvor,  Atluina^us  aiid  thu 
I^ji'ptjan  Cliurchyii,  tht  AVwilvrii  Cliutrh  t-cucrally, 
and  the  ClmrcheB  of  (.'.ypnm,  upheld  Paiilimw* 
titlo:  the  Oricittals  took  irartwitu  the  Meletiniis. 

Them  is  no  doubt  that  both  KustAthmns  and 
Heletiaiiit  held  fnihstantially  the  Catliolic  faith  re- 
gBrdint;  the  Holy  Trinity,  and  dilTcred  only  In  the: 
tcniiB  which  thoy  thought  most  Builable  to  oxpreM 
itd  dovthno.  The  MclKian&  believed  tlmt  they 
must  abide  by  the  formuk  of  Thrtw  Hypostasod, 
while  the  EustftUiinns  would  cmly  acknowle<Ige 
Three  Frosopa.  [Dicr.  of  Thkou,  IlTPCMTAaiH.] 
Thus  the  usu^es  of  the  East  uud  West  coufroiitcd 
each  other,  the  Churf^hof  Antioch  bt^ingfut  itworo 
the  stage  upon  which  the  two  partiea  in  dispute 
were  represeut^d,  the  Melotiaiia  sidinfj  with  the 
orthodox  of  the  Ea«t,  and  tho  Eustathians  with 
those  of  til e  West.  The  Cuuutil  of  jVIexaudna 
agreed  that  the  language  of  the  JJioene  Creed  wah 
the  more  desirable  and  accurate.  But  the  verbal 
controversy  had  been  taken  up  and  was  carried 
on,  not  in  an  unirapaseioneil  endofivour  to  asciir- 
taiu  correct  forms  of  doctrine,  but  ae  fumisliiiig 
watchwords  for  the  contending  parties  in  a  schism ; 
and  it  ceased  only  when  Uio  Euetathions  wei-u 
tinfllly  absorbed  by  the  brger  and  more  powerful 
body. 

MEI^ITONIAJfS.  [AwniBOPOMOBPHiTEB,  Ho- 

H  CSC  10  NIT*]. 

MEN,   THE.      This  title   is  one   popularly 
given,  in  certain  diatricta  of  tho  Scottish  Uii^h- 
londs,  to  a  class  of  Iny  preachere  and  catecliiatj*. 
Owing    to    lack  of    paatoral    superintendence, 
tlirough  the  bttcr  port  of  the  IiLst  century  and 
the  bej^nning  of  this,  in  the  more  remote  i)arts, 
specially  in  lioes,  Kuthcrlaud.  Cuillineea,  Argyki, 
and  the  Isle  of  Skye,  and  to  the  dofieiency  of 
Gaelic  Bibles,  which  were  Ujo  coatly  in  price  for 
general  possession,  luy-helpcrs  were  appointed  to 
hold  meotinga  for  exposition  and  prayer.     Tlic&e 
persons  themselves  used  tho  English  Bible,  and 
from  it  made  extempore  Gaelic   tmnalalions,   a 
practice   which   admitted   of    conajderablB    ami 
fervid  "embellishment,"  as  well  as  of  dtrparturc^i 
from  received   interpretation,  insomuch    tbnl  it 
waa  no  uncommon  thing  for  the  better  educated 
among  their  hoorvrs  to  maintnin  thai  the  Bible 
then  in  use  woo  quite  diilerent  from  tliat  to  which 
they  bad  fonuerly  l>een  accustomed.     Tlw  new 
light  thus  shed   upon   Holy    Scripture   proveil 
very  attractive ;    the  meetings  were  thronged  \ 
the  powers  of  the  catocLists  gradually  developed  ; 
their  office  became  moro  Toeogniscdf  their  minis- 
trations more  varied  and  more  valued.     Doubtless 
in  many  cuea  these  ministrations  wcro  greatly 
bleaaed  in  the  awakening  of  the  careless  and  in 
Kachiiig  neglected  districts  ;  but  tho  general  re- 
Bolt  was  that  a  clasa  of  illiterate,  self-appointed 
tMcheiB  sprang  up,   whose  only  claim  to  o0ico 
Rated  upon  Dicir  self -stated  "  cxperienco"  and 
the  display   of  their   "  superior  gifts.''      These 
gifta  they  hod  si.)ucial  opportunities  for  display- 
ing at  the    funenl    services,  or   "lykewokes, " 
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hold  in  private  hatiRCs,  and  at  the  "sacramental 
C'ccasions,"  or  preparatorj-  services  on  Uic  Friday 
before  the  j»erio<li«Ll  Communion.  This  day  is 
still  popularly  called  "  the  Men's  Day."  On  ib 
pL-rhaps  twenty  or  tliirty  Men  from  different 
parishes  may  be  present,  who  engross  all  tho 
pviblic  syrvices,  |wrmitling  tlie  parieb  minisU'r 
only  to  sum  up  their  exhortations  .nt  ihe  close. 
But  sometimes  The  Men  have  (like  the  Wesleyan 
preachers  in  England,  to  whom  in  origin  and  his- 
tory they  bear  a  strong  reaembiance)  carried  on 
their  own  ministrations  in  direct  opposition  to 
tho  Kirk.  It  is  stated  in  a  tract  (published,  at 
Glasgow  about  I84U),  containing  an  account  of  a 
revival  of  religion  in  the  Lsle  of  Skye  in  1812- 
1814,  which  owed  its  origin  to  the  labours  of  one 
of  these  preachers,  that  there  followed  from  this 
awakening  an  "  entire  iibanduumont  of  ordinances." 
The  "  professors,"  as  The  Men  are  there  called, 
"  lifted  their  protpst  against  the  clerg)'  by  refusing 
t(j  accept  ordiuanceii  as  by  them  administered. 
Hi'Tioe  it  soon  ct;afled  to  be  matter  of  reproach  to 
live  in  the  non>enjoyment  of  ordinances.  More 
than  this,  it  came  to  bo  counted,  an  evidence  of 
seriousness  not  to  apply  to  tho  clergy,  or  a  mark 
of  carelessness  and  irreligiou  when  application 
was  made."  Acurious  instance  of  the  narrow  ignor- 
ance and  intentie  presumption  which  were  com- 
patible with  a  reputation  for  the  greatest  sanctity 
and  insight  into  spiritual  things,  is  afforded  by 
the  "  I'ying  Testimony  "  of  a  leading  Man,  one 
Alex.  Campbell,  published  in  V6'i^,  which,  alter 
generally  denouncing  the  Kirk,  the  King,  tho 
Ciimoronians,  and  everybody  and  eveTjMliingTl&t 
agreeable  to  his  jncigmeiit,  ends  ■R-ith  a  sweeping 
and  indiscriminaling  testimony  against  "  Quakers. 
Tubcnioele  folk,  Huhliuus,  Independi^iits,  iVna- 
baptists,  An ti burghers,  Jliirghers,  Chapels  of 
Ease,  Kelief,  Koman  Catholics,  So-nniiius,  Pre- 
lacy, Arminians,  Dclsta,  Atheists,  Universal iata, 
New  Jerusalem ites,  Unitarians,  Metbodisla,  Bor- 
eaxiH,  Glaasit<a,  <tiul  all  seclarUiHg." 

Tite  dress  of  The  Men  is  distinctive.  They 
generally  wear,  when  engaged  in  religious  exer- 
cises, a  large  blue  cloak,  a  revival  of  that  which 
St,  Paul  left  at  Troas,  but  which  is  claimed  by 
another  school  as  the  prototype  of  the  chasuble. 
But  a  peculiar  head-gear  is  a  still  more  usual  char- 
acteristic. In  Skyo  thoy  wear  ro»l,  strijted,  or  hluo 
woollen  night-caps;  elsewhere,  coloured  or  spotted 
Imndkerchiefs,  whiuh  grodually,  as  higher  d^rees 
of  sanctity  are  reached  and  tho  st-iins  of  earth  are 
removed,  give  place  to  nnpkins  of  white. 

It  is  said  that  since  the  oetablifhiment  of  the 
Erce  Kirk,  the  influence  of  The  Men  has  been 
greatly  on  tbs  wane.  [Quart.  Rev.,  Sept.  I8S1, 
Puritanimn  in  the  Ill'jhlafuU.  Eadie's  Kcd^. 
Ci/elop.  Brit,  uud  For.  Evuiiq.  S^v.,  July  1872, 
7'he  lieligion  of  thf  Highland*,  referring  to  hooks 
ill  favour  of  The  Men.] 

MEX  OF  UNDEIiSTANDING.  Tliis  name 
was  assumed  by  a  set  of  fanatics  who  appear  to 
have  been  a  branch  of  the  Brethren  of  the  Freo 
Spirit  They  appeared  in  the  Netheriand^ 
chiefly  at  Brussels,  about  the  year  1411,  under 
the  leadership  nf  on  illiterate  man  named  Giles 
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tlio  Suijter,  and  of  a  Canm-lii"  monk  namf^d 
WiJliani  of  llildestif-im  or  HildciiLssen.  Cilce 
appcura  to  have  lakt-ii  up  the  positic<n  of  a  falso 
Christ,  mfifeing  the  blasphcmooa  doclaration,  "I 
ani  the  Saviour  of  men,  by  me  men  shall  aec 
('Iimt,  as  by  ChrUt  they  seft  the  J'ather."  TJiis 
porhape  was  tbu  broad  and  iKiturant  form  of  the 
fanattcUm.  It«  more  intelUgonl  eidc-  eeeins  to 
have  been  a  nio<l  ill  cation  of  tho  Jhf»nry  of  the 
JoAcniMiTE-s  ihiit  ihc  time  of  the  Jl-ws  was  that 
in  wliich  tliH  Kalher  ruled  the  Church,  tho  times 
from  Chriat  to  their  own  that  in  which  the  Son 
ruIcd.aiidlbiU  thenceforward  theChurch^^mBlInd  or 
the  mie  of  tliH  Holy  Sjiirit,  witli  whom  thoy  as- 
eocialed  or  identihed  the  prophet  I'Uijnh,  ThR&e 
latter  days  thi*y  niaiutitiueil  tu  be  a  time  of  higher 
illuminatiiin  than  any  which  hud  prtrceded,  an 
illumination  which  practically  Buporaedftd  Holy 
Scripture,  and  established  a  new  disiwnaation  of 
spiritual  liberty.  Among  other  opinions  which 
Ihoy  added  on  to  this  fundamental  one,  thi^y 
maintained  that  tho  only  rusumctioii  of  the  limly 
which  would  ever  take  plact-,  had  tnken  pkro 
alreiuly  in  thai  of  Christ  ;  that  the  spirit  ia  not 
defiled  by  botlily  sin ;  that  the  puuiuhments  of 
hcU  are  not  et«mal ;  and  that  crcn  the  evil 
ungels  would  be  eventually  saved.  [fialuze, 
MUcflJ.  ii.  277.1 

MENAKDIUAXS.  The  folluwera  of  Jrcimu- 
dcr,  r.ne  of  the  priniitivo  heretic*  or  false  Christa 
of  aub-npoatolic  times.  The  sect  was  the  latest 
of  the  three  Samaritan  sccta  which  contributed 
so  much  to  the  formation  of  Gnosticism,  coming' 
between  tho  schools  of  Simon  Magus  and  of 
Sattirninufi :  and  il«  origin  datinK  about  A.D.  75. 
Feaninn  held  that  Menander  flourished  under 
Vespasian  [rearaon's  Vindic,  Ignat,  ii.  7]. 

The  common  consent  of  antiquity  connects 
Menand«r  clost^ly  with  Simon  Magne.  Jus- 
tin Martyr  {Firei  AjhA.  xxvL]  and  the  ap- 
|>endix  to  Tertullian's  do  Pta-gcr,  call  htm 
Simon's  disciple,  Ir^-n-i-us  [i,  23]  and  Eusebiua 
\Hut.  Eeei.  iii.  26]  Simon's  siiccoRsor.  He  was 
a  Samaritan  of  Uie  town  Cajjparelipa  or  Chabrai" 
[Thood.  liar.  fob.  i.  2],  an  adept  in  magic, 
which  }ie  practised  with  success  at  Antioch.  Ho 
taught  that  the  Primary  Power  continued  un- 
known to  all,  that  the  world  was  made  by  Angels, 
whom  (like  Simon)  he  maintained  to  have  been 
prodacedbyKunoia^  He  professed  himself  to  have 
been  sent  forth  from  the  presence  of  tho  invisiblo 
beings  as  ft  saviour  for  tho  deliveninceof  men  from 
the  power  of  the  demiurgic  angels.  He  promised 
by  mpans  of  magic  to  give  men  knowledge  to 
overcome  those  angels,  to  obtain  the  rc«iitrection, 
and  to  remain  in  possession  of  undying  youth. 
For  this  purpose  ho  baptized  men  in  his  own 
name.  What  Simon  had  pntfpKswI  to  be,  Man- 
ander  also  in  turn  professed  to  be,  or  rather  gave 
himself  out  to  be  greater  than  Simon.  [Kpiph. 
Har.  xxii  J 

Hie  FAlders,  from  whom  these  particulars  have 
been  gntliered,  certainly  understood  tho  immor- 
tality promised  by  Menander  to  have  been  in  this 
world  [see  pftrticidarly,  TertuU.  dc  Anima,  p.  34il, 
edit.  16411  Walch  IhiiJcs  that  they  must  have 
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been  mifitaken,  bnt  even  e«eh  an  excess  of  folly 
or  imposture  ia  not  incredible.  Epiph;iTiins,  in 
his  abstract,  rcnmrkn  that  in  some  points  Mennn- 
der  differed  from  his  master,  but  he  does  not 
slate  the  differences.  Tho  doctrine  of  evil  derai- 
nrgio  angels  is  certainly  not  the  doctrine  o( 
Simon's  "Announcement,"  but  soma  reaAonshavn 
been  given  in  the  article  on  "  Simonians,"  for 
thinking  that  Simon  may  in  Intt«r  years  have 
adopted  this  doctrine,  and  deserted  the  Cabbala. 
In  thiu  doctrine  is  involved  the  principle  of  the 
inhi'-rent  evil  of  matter,  and  the  author  of  Prtc- 
destinatus  states  that  Pope  Linus  condemned  the 
Menaudrians  for  this  tenet.  Hu  states  also  that 
I.inus  excommunicated  them  (a  consortio  conver* 
sationis  nostrs  ejectos  setema  damnatione  mul- 
tavit).  He  therefore  took  thuiu  to  be  Christian 
heretics,  but  this  is  probably  an  error.  Mos* 
heim  huUevcs  the  opinion  that  Menander  was  a 
disciple  of  Simon  to  have  no  other  foundation 
tlian  tha  general  notion  that  nil  the  various  secta 
of  Gnostics  derived  their  origin  from  that  magi- 
cian ;  which  notion  lie  as8t<rta  to  bo  entirely 
gnmndless.  Hut  the  notion  is  not  likely  to  be 
groimdleae  with  regard  to  tho  Samaritan  Gno»- 
tics;  and  Justin  Martyr's  Oiiwrtion  is  probably 
well  founded.  Uieseler  concludes  that  the  throe 
Samaritan  sects  continued  for  several  centuries 
fUiesoler's  Ilcci.  IIu>t.  i.  50] ;  Mosheiui,  that  the 
alenandriftna  existed  but  for  a  short  period,  and 
appear  to  have  been  always  conlined  within  very 
nan'ow  limits  [Moshcim,  tifl  Jiebus  Chritt.  Vi- 
dal's  tr.  i.  335}.  Certainly  the  sect  ia  little 
noticed  by  historians.  It  was  probably  merged 
in  tho  later  Gnostic  sects.     [Simosiass.] 

MEND/EANS.  An  ancient  Eastern  sect 
found  in  the  borders  of  Persia  and  Arabia,  but 
chiefly  at  Bassorn  and  the  district  around,  who 
profess  to  be  "Men<lai  Tjahi,"  or  "Disciples  of  St. 
John"  the  Baptist.  They  are  called  "  Chrii^ttans 
of  St.  John"  by  many  European  writers,  and 
"  Sabiana"  or  "Tsahians"  by  the  Mahometans. 

The  origin  of  the  MendaaiiB  is  involved  in 
obscurity.  Some  writers  associate  them  with  the 
idolatrous  Sabaeans  out  of  whom  the  Mahometans 
sprung.  [Mauometaks.]  They  themselves  allege 
that  they  are  Hebrews.  A  Carmelite  named 
IgnaticiB  a  Jesu,  who  lived  near  thetn  as  a  mis- 
eionary  to  the  Chaldtean  Jfestorians  for  forty 
years  [a.d.  1622-1662],  believed  them  to  ba  truly 
di^cended  from  some  of  tho  original  disciplvs  of 
St.  John,  and  eomparea  their  name  with  that  of 
the  ChriMians  of  St.  Thomas  on  the  coast  of 
Malabar,  whose  claim  to  be  descended  from  some 
of  the  original  coiiveri*  of  the  Apostle  St.  Thomas 
is  generally  allowed.  It  seems  not  unlikely  that 
some  of  John  tho  Uaptist'a  converts  may  never 
have  liciird  of  Apostolic  Christianity.  A  (luarter 
of  R  century  after  the  Day  of  Pentecost  there 
were  "  certain  disciples  "  at  Ephcsu.-!,  who,  an  had 
recently  been  tho  cose  with  Apolloa,  knew  "only 
the  baptism  of  John  "  into  which  they  had  been 
baptized,  and  had  not  so  much  as  heard  of  tho 
groat  event  of  Pentecost  [Act*  xviii.  25,  xix.  1,  5]: 
and  if  this  could  be  the  caao  at  Alexandria  or 
Ephesus  it  was  far  more  likely  to  be  bo  in  the 
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dcwrta  of  Ambia,  when)  inclrn^il  Chrintianity 
UBviT  liia«l«  uiiy  great  prtiyress.  It  is  not  un- 
rooAonnble  Ihervfon:  to  conclutlo  that  tlio  modorn 
Bnbinns  or  MtfiidicunB  arc  deBcendtuita  of  some  of 
the  ancicut  Ambiau  iltrac-endaittaDf  Abmbmn  who 
liod  been  converted  from  8aba?an  idolnlry  and 
had  Ikoon  baptized  by  SU  John  the  Baptist,  but 
wlio  iTcro  nov«r  brought  under  the  influence  of 
Apostolic  Chmtianiiy.  To  the  defloendants  of 
8Uvh  men  the  UupUst  hiniself  would  soem  to  be 
*'  that  Christ "  which  he  wa8  suppoaed  to  be  by 
some  even  in  his  lifctinio;  and  tlm  inHuenco  of 
Inter  Christiniiily  upon  them  would  be  analogous 
in  its  results  t-j  tho&o  which  were  produced  upon 
tlie  early  Mahometans,  though  of  a  far  higher 
character,  because  building  on  a  better  founda- 
tion. 

These  half  Christians  are  said  by  Ignatius  & 
iTesu  to  liave  imitations  or  pL-r\-cr6ions  of  the 
Cbristinu  SacruinentA.  Tliey  administer  baptism 
on  Sunday  only,  with  a  Iiturg)',  and  by  semi- 
iuimeraiou  in  a  llowiug  streatti,  water  being 
poured  thriee  on  the  head  of  the  child  "In  the 
name  of  the  Lurd  Hiniself,  Uie  First  and  the 
Last,  III©  Lord  of  Uio  world,  and  of  ParadUe, 
of  Him  Who  is  above  all  and  Creator  of  aU."' 
For  their  Eacharist  they  Ui>e  wafers  compn&ed  of 
flour,  Mine,  and  oil;  the  other  element  being  a 
kind  of  wine  made  by  steeping  dry  gmtHrs  in 
water,  the  tunie  which  is  used  also  for  making  the 
Wafers.  They  maintain  a  line  of  biehops  and 
priests,  in  which  the  Levitical  syel«Qi  of  litieal 
ijescont  is  kept  up,  the  nearest  nilative  being 
tiectcd  to  succeed  a  deceased  bishop  if  ho  left  nu 
son  to  take  Ids  place.  None  can  be  ordaiucil 
priest  who  does  not  belong  to  the  eacerdotal 
^ftuiily,  nor  any  who  is  the  son  of  a  niotlier  who 
was  otherwise  than  a  virgin  when  shft  ntarried. 

The  Christians  of  St.  John  hold  the  Cross  in 
the  highest  veneration,  and  have  a  curione  super- 
stition that  t}ie  original  Cross  was  placed  in  the 
sun,  and  that  the  sun  and  the  moon  derive  their 
light   from   it.     SL    John    Baptist   ia    kept   in 
.memory  by  an  annual  five  days'  festival,  when 
[•11,  young  and  old,  flock  to  their  patriai-ch  and 
Evre  baptized  in  a  flowing  river  by  him  ;  a  rite 
^■which  has  led  some  writers  to  identify  thorn  with 
the   I1EMKI10-H.VITI&T8.      Among  many  singular 
sujierslitions  respecting  St.  John  Baptist,  one  is 
tliat  he  comninnded  his  discipli'S  to  cnicify  his 
dead  body,  which  they  did  ;  and  that  afterwards 
it  was  preserved  in  a  crystal  sepulchre  at  Sciuster, 
a  cit^'  of  TVrsia. 

The  Christology  of  the  Mendjeans  is  of  a  very 
heretical  character.  They  hold  that  Christ  is  the 
Soul  of  God,  as  the  Mahometans  say  tliat  He  is 
the  Spirit  of  God.  Some  of  them  have  Docetic 
notions  respecting  the  Crucifixion,  believing  that 
^irist  passed  through  the  hands  of  those  who 
eld  Him,  and  that  only  an  oppcarancc  of  liU 
ly  WM  nailed  to  tlie  Cross:  while  others  main- 
lin  that  His  Soul  only  ascended  to  heaven,  and 

*  Tliis  foniiiiU  ia  given  iii   tlie  JklvtiiJKan   dialcnt  of 
AnltJH  1'}-  Ijm*tiuB  i  Jt«ti,  aad  U  Lruiklntrd  somewhitt 
MUlToreutly.     Tb«  khore  \f.  m.  fpwn  l>y  Korbvrg,   in  hia 
■"^  rr/tj/.  'tt  Uhq.  SnbawuM,  p.  9. 
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that  His  Body  remains  on  earth,  not  locally,  bat 
everywhere. 

They  have  four  sacred  books,  written  in  tha 
peculiar  dialect  of  Arabic  M'hich   gous  by  the 
name   of   Mendican,  and   which  seem   never  to 
have   been    exatnioed  with  the  critical  learning 
necessary  to  determine  what  is  the  real  value  of 
their  contents.     Thc/frjif  is  called  "The  Divan," 
or  Audience-Hall,  atid  is  alleged   to  have  been 
given  by  Goil  Himself  to  Angela.     It  contains 
stAtemente  respecting  the  Fall  of  the  Angels,  tho 
Creation  of  Man,  and  the  future  cluuig«a  which 
are  to  occur  in  the  world.     The  second   is  the 
"  Book  of  Adiini,"  which  is  said  to  have  been 
commuiiicjited  to  our  first  forefather  by  the  Angel 
(iabriel.     It  also  contains   much  respecting  the 
origin  of  tho  world  and  of  mankind,  and  abounds 
in  devotional    expressions  of  adoration  towards 
Gfni  as  Light.     The  ihinl  id  a  volume  of  smaller 
size,  called  the  "Book  of  John  the  Baptist,"  and 
contains  a  summary  of  the  Sacred  Historv.     Tho 
fourth  is  called  "  Chohwteh  "  or  the  completion, 
and  ia  the  book  of  rites  used  by  the  Mondaiana. 
Of  these  the  book  of  Adam  wan  printed  in  Men- 
da^nand  Latin  byNorberg  in  the  year  1815.    The 
rust  remain  in  manuscript  in  the  National  Library 
at  Paris,  and  in  tlio  Bodleian.     [Ignatius  &  Jesu, 
Narraiio  orujtn.  riiuum  el  erroratn  Chi-istian.  Sett. 
Joan.  1652.     Assejnann,  fiihi.  Orient.  III.  iii,  10. 
Norborg,  De  relig.  et  ling.  Habigorum.    Norberg, 
CWta:  Namneiuf,  lift.  A'tfimt  ap^tellat.     Padan- 
dius.  De  culttt  Hcti.  Joan.  J3apt,  II.  vii.  1755,] 

MKNI^'ONITKiJ.  A  general  name  given  to 
the  four  sects  of  Dutch  Itaptlst^,  the  Flemings, 
Frieslanderg,  Germans,  aiKl  Water  landers.  They 
were  originally  called  '^  Anubaptista,"  but  after 
their  reformation  by  Menno  in  tho  middle  of  the 
sbitconth  century  that  name,  which  had  becomo 
verj-  odious  through  the  iniiiuities  with  which  it 
was  associated  [AsABAPTiHTs],  was  exchanged  for 
the  name  of  "  Slennonites"  in  memory  of  their 
reformer.  'I'hey  are  also  called  "  I>ooj>»gezinden  " 
or  "Dippers;"  and,  in  America,  by  a  name  of 
similar  meaning,  Tu-nkehs. 

Menno  Simonie,  or  Symuns  [a.d.  160&-156I] 
was  a  priest,  and  rector  of  hia  native  village, 
Witmarsum,  near  BoJsweri,  in  Friealand.  Ho 
gives  the  Romewhat  impmWble  account  of  himself 
that,  having  09  a  priest  lived  a  profligate  life,  he 
yet  discovered  by  reading  the  2Cew  Testament 
Oiat  Infant  Baptism  is  not  a  ecriptural  practice ; 
and  that  on  this  account,  at  the  age  of  thirty-one,  he 
gave  up  his  position  and  became  a  reform«d  char- 
acter.  As  he  is  found  married  nflor  liis  connec- 
tion with  the  Anabaptitits,  it  is  prubable  thai 
marriage  had  something  to  do  with  hia  seces- 
sion. 

In  (he  following  year  [a.d,  l/iS"]  he  become  a 
teacher  among  the  Aoabaptisla,  the  fierceet  and 
worst  i>art  of  the  sect  having  been  exterminated 
in  the  siege  and  capture  of  Munater,  and  in  Uie 
suppression  of  the  insurrections  which  followed 
at  Amsterdam,  Dcventer,  and  elsewhere.  Tha 
remnant  of  tho  sect  was  in  so  depressed  a  con- 
dition, and  80  entirely  without  a  leader,  that  tho 
ocoeasion  of  a  man  of  poeilion  and  abihty  was 
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extroDteljr  wclcoiiio,  ami  Iiosoou  acqidreJ  8o  much 
influonc*  and  power  among  them  as  to  bocoiiio 
their  now  leader  aud  head,  an  oflire  whtch  he 
held  until  his  dvitth,  a  (jiiarU;r  gf  a  c«nlury  after- 
wards. 

Under  Menno's  guidnnco  the  Anabaptista  on- 
ttrvly  lost  their  rovuluti<iiiary  character,  so  that 
some  have  fonnd  it  diftir^rilt  to  recognise  the 
one  contiimouB  sectarian  hody  under  two  auch 
difli-'rcnt  aspects.  But  the  notion  of  an  ininicdi- 
nte  Millennium  hud  been  exploded  by  tlie  failure 
and  death  of  John  of  Leydon,  tha  "  King "  of 
their  "  Xew  Jerusalem,"  and  witli  that  notion 
their  motives  for  inBurroetiou  and  &ggn>fuion  had 
passed  away.  It  is  aim  probable  that  those  who 
were  spartil  from  Blnughler  were  a  milder  and 
1p8i  political  kind  of  Annhaptiata  than  those  who 
became  bd  conapicuous  uud^r  Miinzer  and  Bock- 
boM,  and  that  thus  the  religious  element  of  tlie 
»>ct  alone  survived,  and  that  among  a  compara- 
tively qniot  and  religious  class  of  people.  The 
eliaracter  of  Menno  woiihl  influence  his  followers 
in  the  same  dIre<:tion,  for  ho  was  a  gentle  and 
peaceful  man,  whoso  ambition,  if  bo  |Kiese«sed 
any,  waa  the  ambition  of  a  religious  lefulerin  the 
incnse  of  later  times,  and  not  in  that  of  the  fierce 
iiinatii»  of  the  Middle  Ages. 

Another  eonspi<niou8  uhange  which  arose  among 
the  Aniihapti(*tfl  from  the  violent  explosion  of 
their  miUenaial  expectations  was,  that  they  no 
longer  entertained  the  notion  of  a  superior  dts|ien- 
sation  of  the  Spirit  having  arrived,  a  notion 
gnjunded  entirely  on  that  of  the  Millennium  it- 
self. Ifence  they  no  longer  clmmed  a  direct 
iiiipiraliou  sajtcreeding  the  teaching  of  the  Scrip- 
tures such  OS  liad  been  claimed  before.  [Zwickau 
pRoPiiKTs]  The  Scriptures,  therefore,  rt^ainod 
their  ijifluenee  both  as  a  rule  of  belief  and  a  rule 
of  life  ;  and  whatever  errors  the  Anabaptists  may 
!»  chargeable  with,  even  imder  Menno's  lenrler- 
ship,  thoy  cannot  be  justly  accused  of  that  fright- 
ful Antinnniinnism  which  had  characterized  them 
before  their  snppression  as  an  insurrectionary 
sect.  They  became,  in  fact,  notoriona  for  their 
deference  Ui  the  Scnptui-es,  and  iustend  of  claiming 
an  inspiration  superior  t^  it,  Iwwed  down  to  the 
most  literal  interpretation  of  its  precepts. 

Before  the  occcasion  of  Menno  the  Anabaptists 
cannot  be  said  to  have  had  any  theological  sys- 
tem. Under  his  guidance,  however,  a  form  of 
Protestant i-sm  was  established  among  them  which 
is,  ill  aome  (larticulors,  quite  independent  of  the 
systems  of  Luther,  C^vui,  or  Zwingti.  But 
Menno  was  averse  trt  "Confe.ifiions,"  eiieh  aa  werp 
common  among  th^  Continental  Protestants,  and 
did  not  draw  up  any  for  his  followera.  Ue 
wrote,  however,  in  1S56  a  treatise  under  the  title 
of  "The  True  Christian  Belief,"  in  which  he  cora- 
pared  hia  own  teaching  with  that  of  the  Koman- 
ists  and  the  IVitoatanls  in  such  parts  as  thoy 
diifered  ;  and  from  this  hrutit^,  two  Mennnnite 
preaohera  namod  Lubbert  Geranli  and  Hans  de 
Hys,  constructed,  in  the  year  1 580,  a  "C'onfiwsion 
of  Waterland,"  which  proft^ases  to  set  forth  Uie 
tenct«  of  the  sect,  lliis  M-as  at  lirst  drawn  up 
/or  the  tnfbnnatioQ  of  the  English  congregation 
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of  BrowuisU  which  liad  emigrated  to  Holland 
[Indeprsde.\"T8],  and  was  regarded  only  as  a  pri- 
vate document  J  but  it  has  beoa  recognised  in 
sabsequent  times  as  containing,  substantially,  a 
statement  of  Mennonite  doctriua  [Schj-n,  Uisi. 
Afenitimitantm,  \-ii.]  [1]  It  begins  with  nn  ex- 
pression of  belief  in  the  doctrines  of  the  Blewed 
Trinity  and  Incarnation,  which  is  necessarily 
vague  and  incomplete ;  for  Menno  denial  that 
our  Lonl  becAme  incarnate  through  taking  the 
natuml  3ubet«nee  of  His  ^lolher,  maintaining  that 
His  IIcmAu  Body  waa  a  direct  creation  out  of 
uotbiog  in  Ihu  womb  of  tlie  immacuUte  Virgin, 
by  the  power  of  the  Holy  Ghost.  Tliis  opinion 
is  still  held  by  the  Flemings  or  old  Mennonites, 
but  the  sect  in  general  baa  been  strongly  tainted 
with  Arianism,  [x^rhaps  by  a  not  unnatural  recoil 
from  this  tenet  of  Alenno.  [2]  Original  sin  is 
a  doctrine  oltnost  entirely  repudiated,  the  guilt  of 
Adam  not  being  considered  as  tmnsmitto<l  to  bin 
dcscondaata,but  onlysume  germ  of  sinfulness  each 
as  orlboilox  Christians  believe  still  to  lurk  in  the 
will  of  the  baptized.  I'his  repudiation  of  the 
doctrine  of  original  siu  may  be  considered  as  tbo 
theological  ground  for  the  repudiftlion  of  Infant 
Baptism,  though  the  ktlcr  is  usually  stated  as 
founded  on  the  absence  of  any  direct  notice  of 
such  a  rite  in  tlie  New  Testament.  The  practice 
of  the  Mennonit'fis  is  to  baptize  children  nt  twelve 
years  of  ago,  not  by  immcraion,  but  by  atfuaion, 
or  pouring  water  on  the  hivtd.  [3J  The  sacrifice 
of  Christ's  death  is  set  forth  as  applicable  to  all 
mankind,  the  Mennonite  doctrine  thua  symboliz- 
ing with  Anninianitun  and  not  C^ftlvinibm.  [4] 
The  Luthemn  dcKitrine  of  "  Justification  by  faith 
alone  "  is  as  distinctly  ignored  as  the  Ctdvinist 
doctrine  of  tha  "  decrees,"  faith  being  delined  as 
that  which  loads  men  to  do  works  of  love,  co-oper- 
ating with  the  righteous  work  of  Christ,  [5] 
The  Mennonite  view  of  the  Eucharrst  is,  how- 
ever, neither  more  nor  less  than  the  "  memorial " 
theory  of  ZwinglL  [6]  In  the  recoil  from  tho 
early  Anabaptist  fury  of  the  sect,  the  Mennonites 
went  to  tho  opposite  extreme,  considering  war, 
and  even  resistance  to  injury,  to  be  altogetber 
unlawful  for  Christian  men.  They  also  considered 
oaths  to  be  unlawful,  and  that  it  wod  unfit  for  a 
Christian  man  to  undertake  the  duties  of  any 
office  of  ciTil  govemmeuL 

Such  were  the  original  principles  of  the  Men- 
nniiitcfl,  as  set  forth  in  the  Confession  of  1580. 
They  were  in  »ome  degree  modified  by  a  siibse- 
rjuent  Confession,  drawn  up  in  1632,  with  the 
view  of  uniting  the  several  secta  Into  which  tho 
original  one  had  broken  up  ;  but  no  substantial 
alteration  has  taken  place  in  their  belief,  except 
that  nbove  mentioncii,  the  doveloprapnt  in  the 
direction  of  Arianism  of  Menno's  original  belief 
respecting  the  Incarnation. 

While  Menno  was  still  living,  his  followers 
broke  up  into  two  divisions  on  the  subject  of 
discipline.  Leonard  Bowenson  and  Theodore 
rhilippi  headed  a  party  which  maintained  tho 
otrictest  views  possible  respecting  the  treatment  ot 
those  who  feU  into  ein ;  requiring  that  they 
should  not  only  be  excommunicat«il,  but  Ibat 
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tlioy  elioulil  nev't-r  bo  rocoived  b&ck  iuto  Ihu  «eci 
again,  and  lliut  llioy  ehouIJ  bedebam^iUl  inter- 
WHinso  with  their  relative,  even  Uieir  huabamlfl, 
wivea.  or  children.  The  same  party  also  defined 
sin  iu  so  fttricta  manneros  to  make  even  ini»K<[tut 
anmscmentfl  a  eanae  for  cxconiniunicalion.  Men- 
no  findeuvourtxl  !<!  unilij  llie  two  parties,  and  in 
his  own  person  set  an  example  of  compromiee  and 
conciliation,  bub  his  attempts  mtit  with  no  success, 
and  hia  followurs  became  hencefurward  divided 
into  the  "fine"  or  strict  Memionitcs  {Die 
Fftinw),  the  party  of  Bowcnson  and  Philippi, 
and  the  "Coarse"  or  lax  Mcuuunitca  (Di--  Grohern), 
:ie  one  being  the  aficetic  representatives  of  the 
'^onglnal  e(-ct,  the  other  the  representatives  of  the 
more  oniinary  Prot«atant  phase  of  Uio  sect  into 
which  it  had  iKgnn  to  develops  under  Mennn's 
own  gnidAnoe.  TtieMi  two  parties  were  also 
marlted  oO*  from  each  other  geographieaKy,  as  wetl 
theologicAlty,  and  as  most  of  iha  lax  Menno- 
nites  were  inhabitants  of  a  re;^'tuu  in  tlio  north  of 
Holland  named  Waterland,  they  were  called 
Watehlanderb  ;  w}iilfl  the  strict  Mennonitea 
Iwing  chiefly  in  Handere,  thoy  acquired  tho  name 
of  Flemings.  The  latter  were  soon  Biibdivided 
into  "  Flondrians,"  *'  J-'rieslanders,"  and  "  Ger- 
mans," the  subject  of  their  disput^A  being  atiU 
that  of  ilisdpIUie  and  the  exact  etauflard  of  strict- 
■Hess  or  laxQCM  which  should  be  permitted.  Id 
Wibsequenb  tim,es,  however,  tlie  Flemings  greiv 
fewer  and  fewer,  and  now  most  of  tlio  Mennouites 
are  Watorlanders. 

Tlin  ntimlter  of  the  Mcnnonites  now  existing 
in  HL^lland  Is  siid  to  be  small,  tUero  being  only 
kboat  150  congregations  of  them.     Inhere  are  also 
'about   the  same  number  in   Germany,  on   the 
Lower  Rhine.     Largo  numbers  of  thorn  emigrated 
to  Amerina  by  invitation  of  William  Penn  in  tha 
itter  part  uf  the  seventct-uth  century  ;  and  it  is 
^Calculated  that  the  sect  in  the  United  States  and 
[in  Canada  now  numbers  about  340  ministeni, 
400  congregaliuns,  and  about  50,000  members. 
[Schyn's  IJiat.    Christ,  qui  in  BeJtfio  /aederato 
MmnonUm  appeltaHtur,   AmsL    1723,     Schyn's 
Higl.Mennonit.  plenior  Dcductio,  1729.    Mennu's 
W'orku,  Amst  1651.     linindt's  iH^t.  Be/ortn.] 
MKRINTHIANS.     [CEBiNTmA.v8.] 
MEKIST.^:.     A  Jewiah  sect   nimied,   along 
wilh  the  Gt-nistw,  by  Justin    Martyr  [Dial,  o. 
Tryph.  Ixxx.].     The  name  ( -^  Dividers)  is  pro- 
buhly    tho   correlatiTo    name  in   opposition    to 
(■enisle,  widch  implietl    that  its  bearers  repre- 
sented the  true  yci-os  of  the  nation.     The  sect  is 
^probably  tlio  sect  of  NazaneaDs  described  by 
KpiphaniuA  in  his  eightoanth  heteey,     Bt    Isi- 
doro  says  respecting  them,  "  Meristjc  appellati  eo 
rquod  separant  Scnpturos,  non  crcdontes  omnibus 
qf»rophetu,  dicentes  aliis  ot  oliis  spiritibus  iUoe 

frophcta''»*».     M</»i>s  enJm  Gr»ofl  porlio  dicitnr." 
Isidnr.  Hisp.  cap.  v.  8.] 
M1'>5SALIANS.     [Lccnixra.] 
MKrAOKNETi^     Some  heretics  are  men- 
tioned by  Pra-'destinatus,  who  maintained  that  the 
Ketond  rorwm  of  tlie  Blessed  Trinity   was  not 
co-etomal  with  tlie  First,  an<l  that  lieing  begotten 
by  the  Father'a  will,  had  that  will  been  wanting 
He  would  not  have  existed.     In  the  "  Elenchns 
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H«resum"  prefixed  to  the  work  of  Prn^destinaioa 
tliGSo  heretic*  are  named  Metageaetaj  [ProxJest 
Jffhr.  Ixxx.] 

MKTAifGISMOXITiE.  A  sect  of  heretics 
belonging  to  tho  tliird  century,  who  maintained 
tliat  the  union  between  the  Father  and  tho  Son 
in  the  Uoly  Trinity  was  effected  by  the  Son  en- 
tering into  tlie  Father  as  a  lesser  Te«sel  (dy^cior) 
may  be  placed  in  one  that  is  greater.  It  is  re- 
markable that,  M-hcn  describing  this  hei¥<sy,  Phil- 
astor  [a.d.  380]  confutca  their  opinion  in  words 
which  contain  a  pecnliar  expression  nearly  iden- 
tical with  a  claiue  of  the  Athanasian  Hi'nin,  *'£t 
sei>anuit  ee  a  c^ttholica  ecclesia,  propter  illos  suoa 
pseudoprophetaa  :  insoniunt  adftontientea,  et  non 
intelligcntcs  quod  ^a/rV  immengus  est  Pater, 
iitlis  est  et  Filina,  titlis  est  et  Spiu'tm  Sandu», 
ittiualis  in  omnibus,  ita  ut  sit  immobilis  Trinitas, 
immensa  ct  omnipoteus  atquu  sempiteraa  uhique, 
quae  nobis  nnntiatnr  ex  sancUs  scripturis  aper- 
tissime,  ut  ct  siut  tres  Peraonie  viveutes  in  per- 

iictuum,  et  oequales  in  omui  majcstato  et  potentia^ 
''ilius  tamen  et  Spiritus  Sanctns  do  Patre  sint 
proprie"  IPUilusl.  i/or.  li].  These  words  are 
not  quoted  Iiy  St  Augustine,  althongh  he  namea 
the  heresy  [Aug.  Hart:  Iviii.],  but  Prtedvetinalua 
writes  in  anaJogona  terms,  "  Quos  ideo  repndiat 
ccclesia,  quia  de  incorporeo  camaliter  seutiuut, 
et  de  incomprelicmibili  liniatis  agnnt^  et  do  a?qual- 
itate  divinitatis  gradus  atituunt"  [Prsedest.  liar. 
Iviii.].  The  la^t  author  says  that  the  heresy  was 
opposed  by  Dioriorus,  lliehop  of  J^icomedia. 

METIIDDISTS.  The  general  name  given  to 
a  number  of  swla  wliicb  are  derived  more  or  less 
directly  from  tha  confraternity  formed  in  tlicyear 
1 739  by  John  Wesley,  Fellow  of  Lincoln  College, 
Oxford.  The  parent  sect  is  now  nauaUy  distin- 
guished as  that  of  the  "  Wesleyan  Methodists,"  or 
simply  OS  "  Wesltfyans."  Tlic  other  principal  sects 
are  the  "  Welsh  Ualvinislic,"  "  New  Connexion/' 
"  Primitive,"  and  "  United  Free  Church  "  Metho- 
dists. Tliere  are  also  several  smaller  divisions  of 
the  sect  both  in  England  and  in  America.  The 
following  article  will  deal  with  tho  history,  or- 
gauization,  priuciplea  and  iimcticea  of  the  original 
body,  and  the  oirshools  of  it  will  be  noticed  in 
succeeding  articles  in  chronological  order. 

I.  OftiaiN  OF  tueName.  When  John  Wesley 
first  founded  hia  confraternity  ho  called  it  the 
"  United  Society,"  after  tho  Moravians  or  Unitas 
Fratrum ;  but  the  vulgar  tongue  was  too  strong 
for  him,  and  the  name  of  "  Metliodists" — giren 
in  banter  to  a  small  brotherhood  of  fellows  of 
colleges  and  undergraduates  formed  by  him  at 
Oxford  some  ycsars  earlier — became  tha  world-wide 
designation  of  lus  followers.  The  lineage  of  that 
name  is  curious  and  interesting.  Early  in  the 
seventeenth  century  it  came  into  use  in  Franco 
to  designate  a  class  of  theologians,  "M^thodistes," 
who  endeiivoured  by  precise  and  fair  stalementa 
of  the  case  on  both  sides  to  bring  abont  the 
reunion  of  the  Huguenots  with  the  Churdi.  Of 
these  theological  Blelliodisls,  the  most  distin- 
guished representative  was  Uossoets^    [Moeheira'a 

'  In  clnsaiciU  limn  the  wime  nrnne  nts  \ut«i  for  thou 
Kh(>  practited  any  study  or  profesdon,  as  orstoiy  for  tx- 
3nq>U>  Nci-onIt»g  to  rult:  bat  its  bnt  knitrn  njipUcstion 
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E'xt,  Hut.  Ui.  .M2,  StiiLba'  tiL  F.  Spanbeun, 
Dim.  de  Pra-jfrrift.  in  reh.Jid.  adv.  Xovoa  Met/m- 
di^a»  jMjnUjieiiff,  Op/t.  III.  ii.  1079.]  It  waa 
probably  of  simiW  L'icact  M'ritera  on  the  ]'uriUii 
side  that  a  preachtr  spoke  when  ho  satirized  the 
"plain  pikestafT  MelhoJisU"  who  "  Rstecmed  all 
floirere  of  rhetoric  in  lli«ir  somioiis  iio  better 
than  stinking  wo<kIs  "  [Spence'a  Servtoru,  ISST]  : 
and  it  is  obvious  that  the  name  "  PrccisiauH,"  so 
commonly  usol  for  the  PuriUins,  va&  analogous  to 
tlmt  of  MclhoJisU  in  its  later  sen-te.  The  term, 
however,  come  closest  to  its  modem  signification 
in  the  "New  Methodists,*'  who  held  "the  grait 
point  of  jnstitiuiilion  "  in  p*>culiir  prominence 
about  ten  years  lieforc  John  Wealey'a  birth  [  If  ur 
atnoiiff  the  Aiif/e!*  of  the  Churches,  1693] ;  and  in 
thoeo  who  were  so  csllod  because  they  **  stood  up 
for  Oud,"  as  mentioned  about  the  some  time  by 
Cahmy.  It  was  first  appropriated  to  Wesley 
and  his  half-dozen  friends  aa  a,  piece  of  Oxfonl 
uadcrf^Todaato  banter  in  the  year  1728  ;  ami, 
becoming  the  popular  namo  of  his  followers,  wa« 
fully  accepted  by  himself  and  them  as  early  as 
Ibe  year  1744.     [Min.  of  Con/.  L  9,  ID.] 

II.  HiaroRToFMKTHouiaie.  The  original  form 
of  Methodism  was  that  nf  aSoriaty  or  IJrotherhtKitl 
for  the  promotion  of  personal  piety,  according  to 
the  principles  and  practices  of  the  Church  of 
EnffUnd :  and  it  was  part  of  that  wave  of  Pietism 
wliich  pasaed  over  Gcnnaity  aud  England  in  the 
dissolute  timrs  of  the  seveuteenth  centiirj".  Early 
in  that  century  such  societies  hiul  been  formed  in 
Holland  by  the  Colleciastb,  a  eoction  of  the 
Arminianit:  in  the  latter  pnrt  of  the  century  they 
were  organized  by  Spouer  under  the  name  of 
Collies  of  Piety  [Pietists];  and  both  those  had 
their  type  in  the  Fr]rni>s  of  Gun,  of  whom 
Tauler,  a  great  authority  with  Wesley,  waa  ojio 
of  the  most  fammis.  Societifts  of  a  eimilnr  kind 
were  very  generally  established  in  England  during 
the  reigoa  of  William  III.  and  Qiiwn  Anno  by 
■  the  name  of  "lleligious  Societies."  The  Wealeyu 
belonged  to  one  of  these  latter  Societies  when 
they  were  at  Oxford,  and  the  early  *tage  of  their 
movement  was  simply  a  development  of  the 
obligations  undertaken  by  them  in  association 
with  it ;  they  and  several  other  young  men, 
handing  together  in  1727  to  study  the  Bible,  to 
visit  the  poor,  to  observe  Woitncsday  aud  Friday 
fttsts,  and  to  communicate  moM  frequently  thi»n 
was  then  the  custom  in  the  Universities.  In  the 
year  1735  tliis  Brotherhood  consi.*ited  of  fnurteen 
or  fifteen  in  number,  including  John  and  Charles 
Wesley,  George  Whitfield,  llervey,  Ingham, 
('laytnn,  and  Brougbt^m.  Some  yeais  later,  un 
Weeley's  retnm  from  his  unsuccessful  work  in 
Georgia  [a.d.  1735  173b]  as  a  missionary  of  tliu 
Society  for  the  Propagation  of  the  Gos]jel,  the 
movement  was  revived  in  a  simiUr  form  in 
London.  "In  November  1738,"  writes  Wesley, 
"two  or  three  poreons  who  desired  to  flee  from 

waa  to  tlip  pliyirirun  who  treatmi  hU  pttticntii  ncconling 
to  K  Kicutific  ayrtcui  [MtSo^it]  as  opposril  tv  tlie 
nutiiric,  who  deprtKli-il  rliii-dy  on  practical  experience, 
Tliisuae  of  the  wur-l  nilUxbted  attho  caJ  of  tlie  wivi-n- 
t«enth  wntary,  Lving  f'>Dad  in  tfas  worka  of  Bayle  lij. 
2iS]  and  Hammond  [iv.  6771 
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the  wrath  to  come,  and  then  seven  or  eight  more, 
L-aine  to  me  in  London,  and  desired  me  to  adviee 
and  pray  with  them.  I  said, '  If  you  will  meet  on 
Thursday  night  I  will  help  you  as  well  as  I  cafl.' 
More  and  more  then  desired  to  meet  with  them, 
till  they  increased  to  many  hundreds.  Ilia  case 
WAS  afterwards  the  same  at  Bristol,  Kingswooil, 
NewrasUe,  and  many  other  parts  of  Knglnnd, 
Scotland,  and  Ireland.  It  may  be  observed  the 
desire  waa  ou  ificir  part,  not  iitwc.  My  desire 
was  to  livo  and  die  in  retirement.  But  I  did 
not  see  that  I  could  refase  them  my  help  aud  b« 
guiltless  bufore  God."  [Mimdcs  of  Cvii/crcncet 
i.  p.  Ba.  ed.  1«12.] 

By  this  lime,  however,  John  Wesley  hod 
become  intimately  acqmuntod  with  the  Moravians 
and  their  syeLem,  having  visited  their  aelUement 
at  Herrnhut  in  1733,  and  having  taken  part  in 
the  services  of  their  chapel  in  Fetter  I^ine  for 
more  than  a  year  ailer  his  return,  lliis  associa» 
tiou  bad  teudud  greatly  to  weaken  Wesley's  hold 
upon  the  system  of  tbe  Church,  and  although  to 
the  latest  day  of  his  life  he  earnestly  repudiated 
the  idea  of  separating  from  it,  yet  his  movement 
from  that  dato  ilistinctly  and  progressively  tended 
towards  the  formation  of  a  religions  community 
independent  of  tlie  Church.  The  impetus  of . 
Ibis  sectarian  movement  grow  witli  every  year  ol 
hifl  life,  and  after  his  death  Methodiism  at  once 
passed  beyond  tbo  borders  yf  the  Church  of 
Kiiglnnd,  and  was  deveiojied  into  a  separate  body^ 
by  the  lay-preachers,  whose  authority  tlien  Xo<X' 
the  place  of  that  so  long  exercised  by  the  clerical 
head  of  their  Society. 

Tho  first  step  which  AVealey  himself  took  in 
this  direction  was  that  of  building  "  preaching- 
houses/'  the  object  of  which  was  very  similar  to 
that  of  modem  "  mission  chajwls,''  but  which 
differed  from  the  latt«r  in  the  important  point  of 
being  set  up  witliout  any  sanction,  obtained  ur 
sought,  from  the  clergyman  of  the  parish  or  the 
bishop  of  the  dioceae.  This  lirst  step  oilers  ohb 
iltut^tratiou  among  many  of  the  way  in  which 
Wesley,  though  exacting  the  strictest  obetliinico 
&om  those  who  were  set  wider  him,  disregarded 
the  authority  of  those  who  were  set  over  biia, 
whenever  obedience  clashed  with  his  plaiUL 
"  How  far,"  he  aides,  in  1744,  *'  is  it  our  duty  to 
obey  the  bishopsT"  His  reply  is,  "  In  all  things 
iuililfL-rent.  And  on  this  ground  of  obeying 
them,  we  should  observe  the  canons,  so  far  as  wo 
can  with  a  safe  conscience "  \Min.  of  Conf.  i.  8], 
Thus,  while  professing  to  be  earnestly  devoted  to' 
tho  system  of  tho  (Church  of  Enghmd,  and  laying 
great  stress  upon  his  position  as  a  priest  of  that 
Church,  he  began  the  organization  of  his  Society 
by  acting  as  if  such  a  thing  as  Church  laws  had 
no  existence,  and  recognising  no  authority  except 
his  own.  When  he  was  asked,  a  qtuirter  of  a 
century  later,  by  what  authority  he  acted,  bis 
reply  was,  "  By  the  authority  of  Jesus  Christ, 
conveyed  to  me  by  the  now  Archbishop  of  Can- 
terbury, when  he  laid  hands  upon  me  aud  siiid, 
Take  thon  authority  to  prejuch  the  Gospel"  [Wes- 
k'.v'6  \V'itl-e,  xxvii.  **8].  But  he  garbled  these 
words  by  omitting  the  impurlunt  oue«  which 
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coniplelo  tlicir  sense,  namely,  '*  in  the  congrega- 
tion whore  thou  shall  be  InivfuUy  a])|ioiiiU-'il  thcn?!- 
ni-to;"  Anil  this  omission  gives  the  key  to 
"Wesley's  life. 

The  firet  preach ing-houw  wae  begiin  at  ]lristoI 
on  May  I2th,  1739,  but  before  it  waa  completed 
Wcsluy  had  htteil  up  for  the  puriKwo  an  old 
cunnon-fmitulry  in  Moortieldn,  and  thiti  was 
opened  under  the  name  of  "The  Foundry,"  and 
as  the  headquarters  of  the  Methmlist  movement, 
on  November  Ulh,  173i.t, which  maybe  regarded 
aa  the  birthday  of  the  aect,  though  many  years 
elapswl  heforu  ita  position  aa  a  B^]iamto  family 
from  the  Church  of  England  was  fully  established. 

The  second  step  towards  the  organizution  of 
Methodism  oa  a  txti  was  the  appointment  of  lay 
preachers.  The  preaching-houses  were  origbally 
intended  as  places  where  Wesley  and  other  clcrgj'- 
mon  who  co-operated  with  him  might  officiate  at 
any  time  without  oakiug  for  the  MAa  of  a  church, 
or  being  noci-ssarily  driven  to  preach  in  the  open 
air.  They  also,  di»ubtlesa,  offered  greater  fn»Ml(>ni 
for  extt^m port;  prayer,  and  many  customs  coidd  bo 
permitted  in  them  whinh  Wesley  and  his  clerical 
friendu  would  have  shrunk  from  co'\uitcnancing 
in  a  consecrated  building.  Uut  an  uneducated 
young  layman  named  Thomas  Maxfield,^  whom 
"Wesley  had  appointed  to  pray  extempore  in 
the  preaching- I10U8O  at  Moortields  during  Lis 
own  iilw*nce  at  liristol,  thought  himnelf  as  well 
able  to  preach  as  to  pray,  and  was  encouraged 
to  do  60  by  Lady  Huntingdon  \Life^  of  Livifj 
Ifuni.  i.  3J.  *'  Hs  is,"  she  wi^ote  tu  Wc*;h!y, 
*'  one  of  the  greatest  instances  of  God'»  pcculiur 
favour  that  I  know.  He  liaa  raised  from  tlie 
stones  one  to  sit  among  llio  princes  of  Hia 
pvoplu" — "  prinws"  being  ujiparcnily  interpreted 
"  preachers  "  by  this  rather  ailJy  Countess.  Ho 
ha&leiMvd  to  Lujidou  to  put  n  stop  to  the  innova- 
tion, of  which  he  very  strongly  dieapproved  ;  bat 
his  mother's  perBUasions  were  added  to  those  of 
Loity  Hutitingiton,  and  feminine  influence  so  far 
overenmp  Wtadoy's  belter  judgment,  that  he  was 
persuaded  to  sanction  Maxfield's  ptirfonnances 
with  the  queationoble  explanation,  "It  is  the 
Ij>rd,  It-t  Him  do  what  seemelh  Him  good." 
Fn>m  that  time  [a-D.  17+1]  lay-preaching  be- 
came part  of  the  Jletliotiiat  sysleni,  and  by  means 
of  it  the  Methodists  wore  mpi'lly  withdrawn  from 
the  iiidueucc  of  llie  Church  system;  for  the 
roiniKtrations  of  an  oniain(>d  clergy  became  less 
and  leas  niM:essar>'  in  their  eyes  the  more  they 
l»ecame  familiar  with  the  night  of  laymen  in  the 
pulpito  of  their  preaching- houses. 

Wesley  apologized  for  this  innovation  on  the 
ground  of  nece«ity,  for  "  what  could  they  do  in 
a  case  of  bo  extreme  nocejisity,  where  so  many 
•ouls  were  at  slake  1  No  clergyman  would  aestsl 
at  all"  But  liis  writings  in  the  Minutes  of  Con- 
ference and  elsewhere  give   abundant  evidence 

'  Maxfirlil  was  ordiunnt  simtn  vruni  aftcrnanls  by  \\it 
BUhop  i»f  Dirry,  with  the  woHi.  "Sir,  I  ordain  you  to 
uaiat  that  good  ninn,  thst  br  cuiy  not  work  hinuolf  to 
ilfHth."  Krvntually  be  necMlnl  from  Wesle-v  mi  the 
aUMtion  orCulviiiinii,  nnd  fakviog  bfwmc  rich  ly  umr- 
mgi,  be  tniill  a  chaix'l  Tor  bimiclf  in  JUoorficldx,  where 
k»  vffleiat«U  fw  twenty  ytata. 
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that  tbo  system  thus  forced  xtjfon  him  was  one 
which  ho  never  heartily  acxejited,  and  that  the 
preachers  were  often  too  strong  for  the  power  of 
even  bis  will  to  keep  closo  tu  tbo  ])attem  of  hta 
own  orthodox  twiching.  Kver  aflerwarda,  also, 
he  was  in  dread  thjit  they  would  end  by  screring 
that  connection  with  tbo  Church  which  he  still 
claimed  for  his  Society.  "  Do  we  separate  from 
the  Church?"  ho  aakcd  In  the  conference  which 
was  held  three  years  after  lay-prenching  had  been 
established.  His  answer  was  :  "  We  conceive 
not.  We  hold  communion  therewith  for  con- 
science' sake,  by  constantly  attending  both  the 
Word  preachdl  and  the  Sacraments  atlministered 
therein"  {Min.  of  Couf.  i.  91.  liut  the  "we" 
included  a  Tory  small  number,  if  any,  of  his 
preachers,  and  the  growing  secession  from  the 
Church  becajue  so  evident,  that  in  1 749  he  isflued 
the  following  remonstrance  and  admonition  to 
tliem,  thu  language  of  which,  even  under  ita 
CAtochetical  veil,  clearly  indicates  the  circum- 
HtAiicus  of  the  case.  "  In  evety  place,"  he 
writes,  "  exhort  those  who  were  brought  up 
in  the  Church  constantly  to  attend  ita  eerrioeb^ 
^Vnd  in  visiting  the  classes,  ask  uvory  one, '  I)o 
you  go  to  Church  as  often  as  ever  you  didf 
Set  the  example  yonrsetf  And  immediat«ly 
alter  cvcrj-  plan  that  interferes  therewith.  Is 
thero  not  a  cause  fur  thin?  Are  we  not  unawarc^ 
by  little  and  littlff,  tending  to  a  separation  from] 
the  Church  1  Oh  I  remove  every  tendency  thereto] 
with  all  diligence,  [11  Lot  all  onr  preachers  gftl 
to  Church.     [2]  Let  all  our  people  go  constantly, , 

t3  Receive  the  sacrament  at  every  op[(ortnnitj,i 
4  Warn  all  against  niceness  in  hearing,  a  grettij 
pnivailing  evil.  [5]  Warn  thcni  Hkewiso  against . 
despising  the  prayers  of  the  Church.  [6]  Against 
calling  our  Society  a  church  or  the  Chvreh.  [7] 
Against  calling  our  preachers  iniimten ;  our 
houses  mtetim-honge* ;  (call  them  plain  preach- 
ing-houses.) [B]  Do  not  license  them  as  such. 
The  proper  form  of  a  petition  to  the  judge  is, 
'  A.  U.  desires  to  have  his  house  in  C.  Iicenso(l 
for  public  worship.'  [9]  Do  not  lioonse  yourwlf, 
till  you  cro  constniincd  ;  and  then  not  as  a  £>i#- 
senfer,  but  a  Mefh>tt!i«t  preacher.  It  is  time 
enough,  when  you  are  prosecuted,  to  take  the 
oaths.  'ITiereby  you  are  licensed."  [Min.  of 
Cofif  i.  57.1 

The  thinl  stL-p  towards  the  separation  of  Wes- 
ley's Society  from  the  Church  waa  a  pereonal 
act  of  schism,  of  the  gravest  possible  character, 
on  the  [Hirl  of  Wesley  himself ;  fur  on  September 
:ind,  1784,  a  now  plea  of  nec-essity  induced  him 
to  assume  the  otfice  of  a  bishop  by  going  thwugh 
ihe  form  of  conBecmting  Dr.  Coke  and  Mr.  Asbury 
AS  bishops,  and  othere  as  priests,  for  his  mtssioiu 
in  North  America :  Dr.  Coke  being  already  a 
priest  of  tlie  Church  of  England.  The  shocking 
character  of  this  assunqitiou  he  attempted  to 
veil  by  calling  the  pretended  bishops  *'  anper- 
int«nden(e."  and  tho  othera  "  ehlera,"  and  by 
alleging  '*  LoM  King's  account  of  the  I'rimitive 
Church  convinced  me  many  years  ago  that  bishops 
and  presbyters  are  the  same  order,  aud  conso- 
quentiy  have  the  same  right  to  ordain :"  and  this 
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wben  Lord  King  himself  liaJ  roc&nted  his 
nnliutoriciU  uotion.  He  also  uxcuiu'il  liinui«lf  on 
the  followiuK  j;round8  :  "  It  has,  indeed,  been 
propoeeii  to  dusirfl  lh«  Knglidli  bishopR  to  onUiri 
part  of  our  preacbers  fur  Amenca.  But  to  thia 
I  object.  [1]  I  dt«ireJ  the  lUsbi'p  ff  London  to 
orilain  only  one,  but  could  not  pn^vail.  [2]  If 
tbey  consented,  wo  kliuw  tbe  slowness  uf  tncir 

[troc<N?ding8  ;  but  the  matter  admits  of  no  dtday. 
3]  If  tht-y  would  ordain  them  now,  tliey  would 
ikttwise  exjiect  to  govern  them.  And  how 
grievously  would  this  entangle  iia  !  [-1]  Aa  our 
American  brethren  are  now  totally  di  sen  tangled, 
both  from  the  Stale  and  from  llio  Eii-illiih  hier- 
nTchy,we  dare  not  entangle  them  again  either  with 
the  one  or  the  other.  They  are  now  at  full  liberty 
eimply  to  follow  the  Scriptures  and  the  Primitive 
Church.  And  we  judge  it  he«t  itmt  tliey  should 
Stand  futit  in  thai  liberty  wherewith  (lud  haa  so 
Strangely  made  them  free."  \Min.  of  Con/,  i 
170.]  liut  thia  profeasod  confidence  tor  "  many 
ycar»"  in  his  [wweroa  a  priest  to  actus  o bishop, 
bad  never  yet  been  eutlieiently  strrjng  to  induce 
him  to  go  tlirough  the  aamo  forms  of  ordination 
with  hia  preacliers,  though  lie  was  "  for  muiiy  yeaw 
importuned"  to  do  s»\  It  ia  not  too  much  to  say, 
1.  that  he  had  far  too  great  facility  iu  convinc- 
ing himself  that  what  he  wished  to  do  was  right 
to  do,  and  2.  that  bis  respect  for  his  preachoi-g 
was  not  strong  enough  to  stimulate  his  wishes 
to  the  point  of  raising  them  to  the  same  mini^ 
ttria!  level  with  himself  in  England.*  The  wise 
Alexandor  Knox,  hiH  intimate  friend,  wrote  that 
"Wealey  was  "  the  dupe  of  his  own  weakneaa,  and 
of  other  nien'e  arts"  [Ilcmaing  af  Knnx,  lii.  470, 
ed.  1837],  which  aeems  to  l>e  the  plain  and 
Btraightfuiwanl  ex]>lanation  of  the  matter.  It 
was  the  occasion  of  a  Siircastic  epigram  from  the 
pen  of  Charlea  Wcaley  : — 

"  How  Qisjr  now  are  Blabops  madt, 
fiv  man  or  womKn's  whim  ; 
Wealey  bis  hnnda  on  Cok«  hath  laid, 
Bot  who  iftiil  faanda  on  himf " 

And  although  the  loving  spirila  of  the  two  could 
not  be  alieuiiled  from  each  other,  Charlea  Wealey 
oeaaed  for  the  remaining  lour  years  of  hta  life  to 
take  any  further  part  in  the  affairs  of  the  Mctho- 
diets  beyond  that  of  |>aying  his  brother's  debta. 

The  fourth  and  last  step  taken  by  Wesley 
towards  organizing  hie  foliowars  into  one  ind&- 
pcndent  sect  was  that  uf  authorizing  the  preachera 
to  use  the  Hook  of  Common  I'rayer  in  the  preach- 
tng-houaeg.  This  he  did  tirat  about  the  beginning 
of  1786,  his  rules  respecting  the  peruiisaion  being 
given  in  a  paper  dated  from  Hristol  on  July  22nd 
of  tlmt  year.  "  Parbai^e  tlieru  is  one  part  of  what 
1  wrote  some  lime  since  whirh  requires  a  littlo 
fuithor  exploimtiou.  In  what  cases  du  we  allow 
of  aenico  in  Church  hourst  I  arawer,  [1]  When 
the  minister  is  a  notoriously  wicked  man ;  [2] 

'  When  th«T  had  compUined  ia  1760  that  be  was 
"aliArklini;  Tfvr-liom  KnglULnjpii  hy  ai>t  pcniiittirif; 
them  to  vote  in  the  Canienaix*,"  his  re]ily  vraa,  "  1 
auswcr.  It  Is  pomiblr,  afUr  my  death,  soiii(.-tmQg  of  this 
kind  titay  tkkr  [tliu-Ji :  Imt  not  trliile  I  live  ;"  ami  when 
be  woa  cJiargml  with  makiiig  himt^U  a  Fope,  hs  rvplicd^ 
"I  tee  no  hurl  in  iU"  [Mm.  o/ Oanf.  L  io.} 
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Wlien  he  preaches  Ariac,  or  any  equally  perni- 
cious doctrine ;  [3]  WHk^u  there  are  not  churchfia 
in  the  town  suQicient  to  contain  half  the  p<;uple  ; 
iitid  [4]  When  there  is  no  church  at  all  within 
two  or  three  miles.  And  wo  advise  every  ono 
who  proaulu-s  in  the  Church  hours  Iu  read  tho 
I'a-ilms  and  lessons,  witlt  part  of  the  Church 
prayers  :  because  we  apprehend  this  will  eudvar 
the  Church  service  to  our  brethren,  who  probably 
would  ho  prejudiced  against  it  if  they  heard 
none  but  extemporary  prayer"  [Afin.  of  Con/,  i. 
191]. 

lint  these  TOgus  limitations  were  auperseded, 
shortly  aflerwarJa,  iii  1788,  by  the  following  gott- 
era!  oriler  :  "  The  aasietanta  shall  have  a  diacrr*- 
tionary  power  to  read  the  Prayer  Book  in  the 
preach iug-houscs  on  Sunday  mornings,  when 
they  think  it  oxjw-dient,  if  tho  generality  of  the 
society  acquiesce  with  it ;  on  condition  that  Divrrio 
Service  never  be  performed  in  the  Church  boura 
on  tho  Sundays  when  tho  Sacrament  is  adminis- 
tered in  thu  parisli  church  whoru  tho  jireachiiig- 
hoiise  is  situated,  and  the  people  bo  fitrenuoiisly 
exhorted  to  attend  the  Sacmment  in  the  pariHh 
church  on  those  Sundays"  [ilntl.  208]. 

These  four  steps  towards  making  the  Methodists 
a  sect  (in  spito  of  his  freqncnt  and  vigorous  pro- 
tests against  their  separation  from  the  Church) 
bore  their  fruit,  even  in  their  founder's  lifetime. 
Tho  preachers  liad  importuned  Wesley  in  vain  to 
ordain  them,  but  by  permitting  them  to  preach 
iind  to  use  tho  Book  of  Common  Prayer  he  had 
given  theni  a  position  wlrich,  to  their  ignorant 
minds,  seemed  almost  the  same  as  that  of  clei^- 
men.  One  thing  only  seemed  to  them  to  bo 
wanting  to  complete  their  aacerdolal  character,  and 
Ihat  was  permission  to  adminiislor  the  Holy  Com- 
mu  nion.  Wesley  stopped  these  demands  at  first  by 
expelling  those  who  made  them  from  his  society 
[Cenfenart/  n/  Meth.  38],  but  thoy  increaaed  bo 
greatly  in  number  that  this  (rourae  hocamo  no 
longer  possible  without  breaking  up  the  work  of 
his  life.  Some  uf  hialaat  word&shew  better  than 
any  others  can  do  how  vigorously  ho  n*Mi.st*.'d 
thia  final  attempt  to  make  the  Methodist  Society 
indeiMindent  of  the  Churfih. 

"  In  1744,  all  tho  Methodist  preachers  bad 
their  lirat  Conference ;  but  none  of  them  dreamed 
that  the  being  called  to  preach  gave  them  any 
right  to  administer  Sacraments  ;  one  of  our  fint 
rules  was  giveu  to  each  preacher  :  '  Yon  are  to  do 
that  part  of  the  work  which  wo  appoint.'  But 
what  work  was  thisl  Did  we  ever  appoint 
ytiu  to  administer  Sacmmenta  I  to  exercise  the 
priestly  office  \  ISudi  a  de^'yji  never  entered  iniu 
our  mind;  it  teas  /arthMt  /rotn  our  iho>ifjht4 ; 
and  if  any  member  had  taken  such  a  step,  we 
should  have  looked  upon  it  as  a  palpablo  breach 
of  this  rule,  and  couaequtJutly  as  a  recantation  of 
our  connection.  I  wi»li  idl  you  who  are  vulgarly 
termed  Methodists  would  wrioualy  consider  wliat 
h.1.1  been  said,  and  particularly  you  whom  God 
has  cotuminsionod  to  call  sinnere  to  repentance. 
It  does  by  no  means  follow  hi.-nce,  that  you  aro 
commissioned  lo  Baf Tien  aiJD  to  administer  tbh 
Lord's  StrPVEB^     Ye  never  dreamed  of  this  for 
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\»iVL.  or  tweutj  ywirs  nfltr  je  befiaii  to  preacli;  yo 
did  not  then,  like  Komb,  Datlian,  anti  Abimm, 
wek  the  priesthood  aUo  ;  ye  knew  no  num  tukclh 
Ibis  ]iutiour  unto  himself  but  he  tliat  is  cnlltd  of 
God,  as  was  Aaron.  Uli,  contain  yoursc-lvoo  with* 
in  your  own  bounds."  \Artmn.  Mcth.  Marj.  1790.] 
Johu  AVfsloy  died  on  March  2nd,  1791,  at 
the  great  age  of  eighty-eight.  His  personal  holt- 
nesa  had  gained  for  him  Uio  vviu-niUon  of  all  who 
knov  hitn  ;  his  vast  inihii^lry  in  preaching  liud 
ted  laalutudes  to  a  better  life  ;  his  great  poweni 
of  oi>^nizatiuu  had  formed  a  Society  whose  rami- 
(icatinns  extended  through  every  piu^  of  Kngland 
and  Wales,  and  across  the  Atlantic;  his  alrun^ 
will  had  kept  that  iSociety  under  control  far  be- 
yonii  anything  that  could  hnvebftcnexpected  when 
it  is  considered  uf  what  Bouiul  clcmcuLa  it  waa 
oomposed.  lUit  when  the  inHnenco  of  his  holi- 
ness, industry,  and  strong  vriH  were  removed,  the 
revolution  which  hod  been  impending  among  the 
MethodiALfi  fur  so  many  years  immediately  broke 
out,  and  exhibited  al  once  the  weak  poitit  in  his 
organ iza lion,  that  of  making  it  dependunt  on  a 
personal  inftuence  that  must  soon  pa»a  avray,  in- 
Btejid  of  i-uating  it  on  the  corporate  system  of  the 
Church,  wliifb  has  a  eontinuuus  oxistcnce.  If 
Wesloy  bad  po&se?sed  more  faith  in  the  Episcopate 
as  a  system,  and  leas  contideuce  in  his  own  power 
of  orj^aruBition,  ho  might  have  refonned  thcChureh 
of  Kngland  instcjul  of  ftmnding  a  sect,' 

'  Ttisvicnuon  the  subject  nre  further  illiurtmtpdWth« 

following  letter,  wbirb  is  iu  tfav  jiowtrfuinn  of  &Ir.  Ilrnry 

J.   MilU  of  Bristol,  tLe  la<l>'  to  wbom  it  it  adiin^we*! 

luTiiii;  ttecoroff  the  M-coiid  wife  of  Mr.  Mills'  gTmadrathf  r. 

"Lottdon,  Orf.  10,  1778. 

"MydearMisiBubop, — lam  Dotuawillingtii  write  to 
sMt,  oven  upon  a  teodsr  Bobject,  twcatue  too  will  we^h 
'  W  RMttn-  uiri^.  And  if  yoa  hare  k  litUe  prvpouftwiuu 
(whicb.  who  bu  nott)  yet  you  sra  willing  to  give  it  up  to 
rMKin. 

"The  Dri^niil  McthodiBt*  w«-tp  nil  of  the  Clmrcb  iif 
Kn;(l»iid,  awl  the  tooni  nwakencJ  thev  wltv  the  motv 
n-aVuualy  thflv  adhered  to  it  in  every  po'int,  both  of  Doc- 
Irino  nud  IHflui|iliri<;.  Itnice  we  iiiftrrti^I  in  Ihti  vitry  first 
Rules  of  onr  Society,  'They  tint  leave  the  Church  leave 
a*.'  And  thia  we  did,  not«a  aT»oInt  of  pru-lcii^e,  bat  a 
point  of  consdajw.  We  beliepwl  it  nllt^rly  uiiUhTuI  tn 
sepantis  front  the  Cfaoroh,  onlesa  sioral  tenna  of  com- 
munion aere  imposed  ;  jiisl  u  did  Mr.  Philip  Henry, 
and  moBt  of  tbow  holy  tuou  iJiat  wi-n-  cont'-mporary 
with  tlirm. 

'*  *  But  the  mini'itrs  of  it  do  not  preach  the  G««pel,' 
I?cilli>-r  dti  tlin  Itidvpcndcot  at  AuiiUiptiat  mi»iift«r«. 
Cidtrinism  u  not  the  Uoapel ;  cay,  it  is  farther  from  it 
tliia  mn:<t  of  thtt  Mrmona  I  hear  at  Ohnrch.  Tbcsfi  aru 
verv  frefincntly  u  lie  rancid  ieal  ;  hut  thosR  nre  anti-i^vnii- 
ftf!lu::il.  They  ore  (to  say  do  more)  cqnally  wrons  ;  and 
Ihey  ore  fiir  niorf  dsn^erausly  wix>d|^.  Few  of  th«  Metho- 
di«t!i  tttv  now  in  daiij^vr  of  inibiliing  error  from  ihi! 
Church  miniiterv  ;  bat  they  sre  in  pvat  danprr  of  im- 
bihinx  the  grand  error — Cnirinlsm— from  tint  DiM«nting 
ministfrk.  Ptrhapa  tbonsunda  have  done  il  alrttaily ; 
DiONt  <>r  trhom  have  drawn  bade  to  perdition.  I  ace  more 
instance's  of  tlita  tlian  anv  one  cUr  can  do;  and  on  thix 
grcKUid  alao  eibort  all  who  would  keep  to  ibe  Methodiiit-s 
and  frvm  Calvinliim^' Qu  to  the  Church  and  net  thu 
merting.' 

"  Bur,  to  Bpcftk  freely,  I  rayulf  finJ  more  lifo  in  the 
Churuh  ]ir*yeia  Uian  in  the  furtnal  exti>mnorary  prayem 
of  Diaseuti^'rs.  Nay.  I  find  more  proGt  in  scnnvnB  on 
dtbtrgDod  tempera  or  good  worlta  ULan  in  what  are  vul- 
garly called  OoMptt  aermoixt.  Tliiit  Urm  t*  now  become  a 
mere  atnt  wonl.  I  wif»h  none  of  our  Society  would  ii«! 
it.  h  has  nodrtcrminrtte  ine.\ning.  I*et  but  a  pert,  aelf- 
sotBcIrut  animiil,  that  lias  ueitlter  Mnao  nor  gnice,  bawl 
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Dut  that  Wesley  had  founded  a  sect  became 
only  too  evident  immediately  after  his  death. 
The  younger  generation  of  Methodists  liad  long 
accepted  such  a  jiOBition  for  thom8ilvp3;  and  as 
soon  as  tlieir  head  was  t^ken  away  from  ibeni 
they  began  their  enileavoure  to  force  the  whole 
l>ody  to  take  up  definitively  and  oRi!;ially  a  simi- 
lar poaition.  AVilhiu  two  months  of  Wesley's 
death,  his  Society  was  mcke<l  with  dissension  on 
two  t|nofitione,  the  one  relating  to  its  goTcnunent 
and  the  other  to  the  ad  mini  strati  on  of  the  Socra- 
menU  indepcmlently  of  the  Church.  Tlie  younger 
party  wii^hod  to  restrict  the  power  of  the  preacheis 
by  admitting  "layraco"  to  a  larger  share  in  the 
general  and  the  detailed  laauayemeiit  of  the 
Society,  and  to  remove  every  restraint  as  to  the 
times  of  service  and  the  admitiistration  of  the 
tiacnunents  in  tho  piuaching-houses.  Opposite  to 
these  was  a  |iarty  that  desired  to  return  to  the 
original  idea  of  Methodism  .as  au  orgnuizatiou 
supplementary  to  the  Church  system,  and  not 
suppliinting  it.  A  third  and  intermediate  party, 
led  by  those  into  whose  hands  the  power  of, 
Wesley  was  passiDg,  desired  to  stereotype  We^  ■ 
ley's  latter  plans,  only  permitting  the  Methodist 
chapel  to  bo  a  complolo  rival  t^J  the  jNiriah 
church  in  particular  cases,  and  rewr^-ing  to  the 
Conference  the  power  of  licensing  it  to  become  so. 
This  latter  party  was  entirely  opposed  also  toanj 
extension  of  lay  influence  in  the  Conference,  or  in 
the  miimr  oignnizations  of  the  Methodist  body. 

After  much  preliminary  pamphleteering  and 
wrangling,  the  Conference  met  ut  Tkfanchostcr  on 
July  26tli,  1791,  when  a  lottor  was  produced 
which  Wesley  had  written  on  April  7th,  1785,] 
and  committed  to  the  cliarge  of  his  tmvelling 
companion  or  secretary,  in  which  ho  besought  the 
Conference  to  let  all  things  go  on,  as  far  as  cir- 
cumstances would  jwrrnit,  exactly  in  tho  same 
manner  as  during  his  lifetime  [i/i'n.  of  Cmif. 
i  234].  A  president  was  therefore  elected  from 
tho  intenneditite  party.  The  Conforonca  took 
upon  itself  the  government  nf  the  body  with- 
out any  further  change  than  that  of  nrrang- 
iiig  tho  "  circuit*  '\  into  "  districts,"  and  then 

ont  eomethingabontCViriKtandHisBlo'ui,  orjustiiicatioD 
by  taith,  and  his  beArers  cry  out,  *  What  a  Rao  Gospel 
sermon  !'  Snrrly  tlic  Mi'tlioili-stA  bnve  not  an  learnt 
Christ  (     We  know  mi  G'a»[K-l  without  ulvatioa  from  sin. 

"There  is  a  Komtah  error  which  many  Protftstantssamt- 
tioi)  unawares.  It  in  a»  avowed  doctrine  of  the  Roniiah 
Church  that  tbn  'frurt  inttniion  of  the  miiiixtcr  isewrnti^ 
to  thu  validity  of  tho  Sacratoonts.*  If  ao,  we  ought  not 
to  atU'Rd  the  minietratioTia  cf  an  unholy  maa  ;  but  iu  Aat 
onposition  to  this,  our  ( 'linrch  t^-irhcs,  in  the  '.iSth  Arti- 
i-lv,  thnt  '  Ihc  naworthine&9  of  the  minister  dofJi  not 
hindcrtho  validityof  tbeRai-riLnientft.'  Although,  there- 
fore, there  are  many  dianftn-cHlde  circnmstant'i^.  yet  I 
advise  alt  our  frienda  to  kefp  to  tho  Church.  God  bas 
■urely  raiaeii  u»  up  fnr  the  Church  chiefly,  that  k  littl«  ' 
leareu  may  leaven  the  whole  lump. 

"I  K.'isb  you  would  serionnlj-  ronaider  that  bttte  tract, 
'ReasoDS  against  a  Separation  from  the  Chorcb  of  Eng- 
land,' Thwe  reaaora  were  never  snswerwl  yet,  audi 
Iwlieve  thev  never  will  be. 

"  1  aui  glad  vonbaTO  undertuketi  that  labour  of  love. 
and  I  trust  it  will  Incroasc  both  your  spilitaal  and 
bodily  health. 

"  I  am,  my  di-nr  Misa  Riahop. 

"  Yonrs  venr  aflectionatelv. 

"J.  Wmlkt." 
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itaelf  to  a  conservativo  policy  in  tlie 
B,  "  We  onpige  to  follow  striclJy  tlie  plan 
irhieb  Mr.  Wesli-y  left  ub  at  kia  duath." 
[iUiB.  of  Con/,  i.  246.] 

It  ia  uec<Jic88  to  go  into  any  detail  roept-'ctiug 
tbe  bitter  wRuigtinge  vbich  ensuoii  during  tlio 
next  few  years,  iji  cooaoqucnce  of  tlie  position 
thus  taken  up  by  tlie  Conffrtnce.  Ignoring  i\m, 
we  may  dee  tho  plain  !iist4-.ry  of  the  caw  indinited 
by  the  following  extracts  fmtii  the  miniiteEJ  uf  the 
followjug  year.  "^.  23.  What  niles  eliall  bo  made 
concerning  ordinations  t  A.  1.  No  ordination 
sliuU  take  ploco  in  tho  ^fetliodist  Cunuexiun 
wiltiont  the  consent  of  the  Confurf-nce  tirnt  ob- 
tained. 2.  \i  any  brother  shall  break  the  above- 
moiitioucd  rule,  by  ordaining  or  being  artlained, 
without  the  cotiftcnt  of  the  Conferanee  previously 
obtained,  tbe  brother  so  breaking  Ihu  rule  does 
thereby  exclude  himself.  Q.  24.  What  rule 
sluUl  be  made  concerning  the  administration  of 
the  Lord'8  Supper  t  A.  The  Lord's  Supper  ahall 
not  be  adminiatered  by  any  person  among  oiir 
Societies  in  England  and  Ireland,  for  the  ensuing 
year,  on  any  consideration  wbotaoever,  except  in 
London.  Q.  26,  What  rule  sliall  he  made  con- 
cerning the  service  in  llio  Chiireli-hoursl  A.  The 
Bervice  sliall  not  be  performed  in  aiiy  new  place 
in  the  Church  hours  iii  future,  without  the 
consent  of  tho  Confercnco  flrst  obtaine-d.  Q.  27. 
£xprc)i8ions  have  been  used  by  some,  tlirough  a 
false  z«al  for  their  om'il  peculiar  Buntimcnts, 
which  were  rery  ■unjustitiable.  How  shall  we 
prevent  this  in  future  1  A.  No  perstin  ia  to  call 
another  heretic,  bigot,  or  by  any  other  disro-spect- 
ful  Tiame,  on  any  accnnnt,  for  a  diJferenco  in 
Btnliinent."     [i/in.  of  Con/,  i.  259.] 

In  1793  a  resolution  was  passed  by  the  Con- 
ference, "  Tliat  the  Sacrament  of  tho  Lord's 
Supper  shall  not  be  adminiatered  by  the  prt^achcrs 
in  any  part  of  our  Connexion,  except  where  the 
irhole  Society  is  unanimous  for  it,  and  mil  not 
be  contatted  without  it;  and,  in  even  tliOBO  few 
exempt  Societies,  it  shall  be  administered,  an  far 
as  practicable,  in  the  evening  only,  and  according 
to  the  form  of  the  Church  of  England."  [Min.  of 
Con/  i.  279.] 

At  the  same  time  an  Address  was  printed  in 
■which  the  Confen^Dce  said,  "  We  arc  dttermined, 
as  a  body,  to  remain  in  connexion  with  the 
Church  of  England.  Wo  have  never  sanctioned 
ordination  in  England,  either  in  this  Conference 
or  in  any  other,  in  any  degree,  or  ever  attemptetl 
to  do  it."  [J/in.  o/Con/  i.  281.] 

In  1794  other  rusnlutions  were  passed  on  the 
nme  nibject,  as  follows  :  "1st,  All  ecclesiastical 
fliUes,  such  as  Reverend,  &c.,  shall  bo  laid  aside, 
AS  ftlso  gowns,  bands,  &c.,  agreeably  to  tho  rcsi>- 
IntioQS  of  the  Conference  held  at  Leeds  in  n!t3.i 
2ndly,  Preaching  in  Church  hours  shall  not  be 
permitted,  except  for  special  reasons,  and  where 
it  will  not  cause  a  division.  3nily,  As  tho 
lord's  Supper  has  not  been  administered,  except 
where  the  Society  has  been  unanimous  for  it,  and 
would  not  have  boon  contented  without  it,  it  ia 

>  The  Prwiiient  of  the  Confrrenee  bw  rpcently  been 
Styled  "Right  Reverend." 
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now  agreed,  that  the  Lord's  Supper  shall  not  be 
administered  in  future  where  the  anion  and 
concord  of  tho  Society  can  be  jircaerved  without 
it.  4thly,  The  preachers  will  not  perform  the 
ulfice  of  Ifaptism,  except  for  the  di^ttirable  iiXii]si  of 
love  and  concord  ;  though  Baptism,  an  well  as 
the  burial  of  the  dead,  was  performed  by  many 
uf  the  preacbcis  loiig  before  the  death  of  Mr. 
Wesley,  and  with  his  consent,"  [Mitt,  of  Con/ 
I  299.] 

Tlie  linul  Bi'ttlcment  of  Uie  quosUon  was  effected 
in  the  year  179.*),  when  eighteen  "  Articles  "  re- 
specting the  Sacraments  and  Discipline  were  set 
furth,  the  ten  first,  relating  to  the  former  subject, 
being  liieRo  ;- — "  Articles  of  agrirement  for  general 
padlication  :  [I.]  Concerning  the  Lord's  Supper, 
llaptisni,  (fee.  1.  The  Sacrament  of  tho  Lord's 
Supper  shall  not  bo  administered  in  any  chape], 
except  the  miijurity  of  the  trustees  of  that  chapel 
on  the  one  hand,  and  the  niE^ority  of  the 
stewards  and  leaders  belonging  to  that  clinpel 
(as  the  best  qualified  to  give  the  sense  uf  the 
jioople)  on  tlic  other  hand,  allow  of  it.  Kever- 
thelefw,  in  all  cases,  the  consent  uf  the  Conference 
shall  be  obtained  before  the  LokI's  Supper  be 
admin t&terei).  2.  Wherever  there  is  a  society, 
hut  no  chapel,  if  the  majority  of  the  stewards 
and  leaders  of  that  siHiiety  testify  that  it  is  the 
wish  of  tho  people  thnt  the  Lonl's  Sii]t[>urnhould 
be  mlministcred  to  them,  their  desire  nhaW  he 
gralifiod :  provided,  that  tho  wmsent  of  the 
Conference  be  proviously  obtained.  3.  Provided, 
nevertheless,  thnt  in  Mount  Pleasant  Chapel  in 
Liverpool,  and  in  sU  other  chapels  where  the 
lord's  Supper  has  been  already  peaceably  admini- 
stered, llie  administration  of  it  shall  be  contiiiucd. 
in  future.  4.  The  administration  of  baptism, 
the  burial  of  tlio  dead,  and  service  in  Chncxth 
hours,  shall  be  determined  accoi-ding  to  the  regn- 
lations  above  mentioned.  5.  Wherever  the  Lonl's 
Supper  shall  ba  administered  according  to  the 
before-mentioned  regulations,  it  shall  always  be 
continued,  except  tho  ConJerence  order  the  con- 
trary, ti.  Tho  Lord's  Supper  shall  be  adminis- 
tered by  those  oitli/  who  aro  authorized  by  tho 
Conference,  and  at  such  times,  and  in  such 
manner  onlij,  as  tho  Confercnco  shall  appoint. 
7.  The  administration  of  Baptism,  and  the  Lord's 
Supper  according  to  the  above  regulations,  is 
inte^ndcd  only  for  the  members  of  our  own 
Society.  8.  Wo  agree,  that  the  Lord's  Snpper  be 
administered  among  us  on  Sumlay  evenings 
only,  except  where  the  majority  of  the  stewards 
and  leaders  desire  it  in  church  hours,  or  where 
it  has  already  been  administered  in  those  hours. 
Nevertheless,  it  shall  never  be  administered  on 
thoBe  Suudays  on  which  it  is  sdministerod  in 
the  parochial  church.  9.  The  Lord's  Snpper 
shall  be  always  administered  in  England  accord- 
ing to  the  form  of  the  Kstablisbed  Church  ;  but 
the  person  who  administers  sliall  have  full 
liberty  to  give  out  hymns  and  to  use  exhortalien 
and  extemporary  prayer.  10.  Wherever  Divine 
Service  is  i>erformed  in  England,  on  the  Txjrd's 
day  in  Church  hours,  the  otCciating  preacher 
shall  read  either  the  service  of  the  Kslablished 
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Chrtrcli,  our  veiiorablo  fathtr'a  nhriilgment,  or 
at  leaat  llie  Lessons  app»inU;d  liy  tliu  Calendar. 
But  wo  recDmmeiid  eitlier  the  fiiU  acrvico,  ot  Iho 
Bbri.Igment.-     [.Win.  of  Conf.  i.  322.1 

During  th«  few  fallowing  years  tlie  petitions 
for  permission  to  aJmiuister  Iho  Sricmmeiits  wcro 
very  numt>rouii,  and  it  tar  not  long  hefora  tlie 
practice  liccaiue  ulmust  univerBiil  iu  ^[elbodist 
chapclflL  Tlie  usanl  mode  of  "onlinhtion"  adopted 
until  tlieypar  ISSfl  was  Uiat  of  "  w'tting  n|mrt" 
with  prayer.  In  that  year  imiKisition  of  hnndd 
was  intrcwluceil,  and  tbia  hasbetn  the  only  impor- 
tant flh&nge  in  the{tracticeof  the  M^ethodisU  since 
tlicir  final  settlomvnt  as  a  body  distinct  from  tho 
Cbiirvh  by  the  above  "  Articles  of  I'acificMition." 

The  later  history  of  the  sect  has  not  been  distin* 
guisbud  by  any  other  cvoiita  of  importance  except 
the  formation  of  other  sects  fruni  the  ori^nal 
one.  These  have  been  the  ■'  New  Connexion," 
which  separated  under  the  leadership  of  Alex- 
ander Kilhaiti,  on  the  que.'itions  of  the  Sacraments 
and  lay  influence,  in  Uie  year  1797  [MErraoDiSTS, 
ilEW  Cunneiion]  :  the  Primitive  Methodieta, 
who  separated  in  the  3'ear  I8I0,  who  claimed, 
but  wcra  forbidden,  the  r'\^i\.  to  use  the  ori^'tnal 
exciting  methods  of  promoting  conversion  [Metiiu- 
oisTS,  pRiMiTrvK]  1  tho  Uryftuitcs,  or  Bible  Chris- 
Lianfl,  who  formed  a  Kect  in  Comwall  in  1815 
[Methodists,  Bryanite]:  tho  "  Wosleyaii  Asoo- 
ciation,"  which  was  formed  in  1835,  and  the 
"  Wtaleyati  Ptcformcra  "  in  1S39,  both  of  which 
have  since  bet^n  united  in  one  tiect  [Mbtdodibts. 
UxiTKn  Krfe  Chl'rch]. 

IIL  Tub  Orqamzatiun  opthr  MsTnoDiBTa. 
Tho  moat  dletinctivo  feature  of  the  system  estab- 
lisheii  by  Wesley  was  its  organiiation  for  tho 
purposes  of  religious  discipline,  finance,  and  ecclo- 
siutical  government;  an  orgauizatiuu  which  was 
admirably  adapted  to  tlie  habiU  of  the  classes 
out.  of  whom  his  community  was  fonned. 

l]  Bamli.  The  unit  of  this  system  ia  a 
sraall  b-idy  of  from  five  to  ton  persons  called  a 
"hand."^  It  18  not  compulsory  on  every  Metho- 
dist to  belong  to  one  of  theao  bands,  but  it  was 
Wesley's  original  intention  that  all  should  so 
auociato  Iheniaelves  volunlarily.  His  object  was 
to  kocp  up  a  flense  of  sin  in  the  mt-mbera  of  hia 
confraternity,  and  to  assist  them  in  overeomiug 
temptation,    by   moans    of    mutual    confession. 

»  This  system  trf  *•  bands"  was  copied  rnrai  the 
Jfortvituii*.  bsriujf  beco  rst&blislied  by  ZEnuudorf  in 
1717.  "The  Societies  billed  haoda,"  mid  Zinwadorf, 
siwakin«  in  17t7  of  wlwt  hail  occorml  twenty  years 
before,  "conust  of  a  few  indirlduiU  met  toi*etbtr{n  the 
name  of  Jeans,  amonj^  wham  Jo«u&  is :  who  convens 
tqgifthpr  ins  partknlwly  cordial  iiad  childlike  laniiner 
oD  the  whole  state  uf  their  bearta,  and  conceal  nothing 
from  eaeh  other,  bat  who  ha%'e  wholly  coinuilt»i  thi'm- 
■drea  to  oacb  oUnt's  can  lo  the  Lord.  Cor\lialiiy, 
sacwoy,  and  daily  interwMirar  U  of  jcrmt  M-rvico  to  such 
iudividiula,  and  ought  never  to  be  m-ftlcrted  ;  but  when- 
ever alothfolness  creepa  in,  the  indindnals  uuRht  to  feftl 
aahimed  of  it  aud  anieml."  [S[«ngen berg's  Li/t  0/  Ziii- 
wmidorf,  Jackson'a  Iraiul.  $7.)  "  Lot*  fi.'aats"  were  alio 
esUblubod  at  Hermhat  in  1727,  originating  in  little 
eoatpaniM  that  were  {inividrtl  wiUi  "MtnethiDg  from 
the  Count's  kitchen  for  i]iuner,  which  tliey  ftta  toftcther 
ill  lore  ■'  after  retnming  from  reccinnif  the  Coinwunion 
[Md.  88]. 
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"  Tho  dosipn  "  of  the  kimls.  ho  writes^  "  is  to 
obey  ibul  cummuud  of  Gud,  '  Coufesa  your  faults 
one  to  another,  and  pray  one  fur  another  that  yoii 
may  be  healed.'  The  chief  rules  are:  [IJ  To 
meet  onoe  a  week.  [2]  To  (runic  punctually.  [3] 
To  l)egin  with  eingihg  or  prayer.  [4J  To  spe^ 
each  of  us  in  order,  freely  aud  plainly,  the  true 
8tat«  of  our  soul,  with  the  fmlts  we  hnve  com- 
mitted in  thought,  n'ord,  or  deed,  and  the  tempta- 
tions wo  have  felt  since  our  last  meeting.  [5]  Tu 
desire  some  pcraon  among  us  (iheuco  called  a 
leader)  to  spsik  his  own  state  first,  and  thou  to 
Oiik  the  rest  iu  order  as  many  and  as  searching 
([inistions  as  may  be  concerning  their  state, 
sins,  and  temptations."  Two  qnpstions  are  to 
be  oskod  occtuiioually,  thus: — "Do  you  desiro 
we  should  corae  as  close  as  poaaiblc,  that  wti 
ahtmld  cut  U.}  the  <{uick,  and  search  your  heart  to 
the  bottom  ?  Is  il  your  desire  and  design  to  be 
on  this  and  all  other  occasions  entirely  open,  so 
us  to  speak  overythjiig  that  is  iu  your  hearty  with- 
uut  exception,  without  disguise,  and  without 
reserve  I"  Four  questions  are,  Imwever,  to  bo 
oskod  at  every  meeting  of  the  bimd : — [  1  ]  "  What 
kni^iwn  sins  Irnve  you  committed  siuco  uur  hut 
meeting  ?  [2]  What  temptations  Imvc  you  met 
with  ?  [3J  llow  were  you  delivered  t  f  1 1  What 
have  you  thought,  said,  or  done,  o£  which  you 
diniht  whether  it  be  a  sin  or  not?"  [Wesley's 
WorKv,  XV.  212,  IsL  ed.] 

These  **  bands  "  were  coiisidered  of  great  im- 
portance for  the  spiritual  discipline  of  his  fol- 
lowers by  Wesley.  "  As  soon,"  he  wrote  to  his 
preachei-s  in  170-S,  "as  there  are  four  men  or 
women  believen  in  any  place,  put  them  iolo  u 
b;ind.  These  need  to  be  inquired  of  continually, 
and  the  place  of  any  that  do  not  meet  supplied. 
In  every  place  wham  there  are  bands,  nietit  them 
consUiutly,  and  encourage  them  to  8pe.ik  without 
reserve"  [Attn.  0/  Conf.  i.  79].  "  Exboil  the 
leaders  of  bands  to  speak  to  those  with  them  in 
the  cloeest  manner  iHMsible"  [ibi'L  73]. 

"  An  objection  boldly  and  frcciueutly  urged  is, 
'all  these  bamls  are  mere  jKipory.'  A  vt^ry  stale 
objection,  wliieh  many  jieople  make  ogaiiwt  any- 
thing they  do  not  like,  and  which  betrayii  the 
gross  ignorance  of  those  who  make  it  in  two 
respects  :  tho  confession  wo  practise  (in  boiHls) 
Papists  do  not ;  the  oonfession  they  hold  (t.f. 

frivata  to  a  priest}  our  Church  holds  iilao" 
Wesley's  Worhv^  iv.  2U].  The  band  meetings 
were  considered  as  private  and  contidential :  and 
the  nature  of  the  confessions  required  at  them  was, 
of  course,  such  as  obligcti  the  bands  for  each  aex 
to  be  held  separately.  It  was  also  contrived  that 
each  band  tihould  consist  of  j^ersons  occupying 
similar  positions  in  life,  and  of  almul  a  uniform 
age^  so  that  th(>y  might  s]>enk  their  minds  with 
the  less  embarruBsmenL  After  Wesley's  death 
tho  band  part  of  hia  system  greatly  fell  oti".  filf/n. 
of  Cmf.  iii.  294J 

2]  Clatges.  The  next  step  in  the  system  is 
that  of  "claasee,"  wmaisling  of  from  twelve  to 
thirty  perBons,  to  one  of  which  every  Muthndist 
must  necessarily  belong,  several  of  these  classes 
making  a  ^  society"  or  congregation.     The  tnem- 
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twrs  of  llteee  classea  arc  requircil  to  meet,  tinder 
a  leader  of  their  own  eloctiou,  once  a  weok,  whem, 
an«r  a  liymii  aud  a  jirayi^r,  each  tnemltcr  of  the 
class  ia  oxpectcU  to  folJuw  tho  leader  in  tellinff 
}ii»  spiritniU  "experience"  during  the  week  preceii- 
ing.  Itiis  practice  haa  been  fouml  to  degenerate 
into  nnreal  exoKRenitinn,  in  which  peraoiis  uflen 
magnify  tho  depths  of  wicke<lne^  out  of  which 
Ihdjr  have  escaped,  and  mostly  the  heights  of  gootl- 
ness  to  which  they  have  altatued.  And  it  socma 
impossibhi  that  onlinary  pers^nfl  couki  he  trusted 
to  loll  their  "  exi>eh«nce  "  without  such  unreality 
uisiog,  partly  from  u  supposed  necessity  of  sayiii;; 
something,  portly  from  the  difficulty  of  making  n 
true  "  dia;^iosiD  "  of  one's  own  caae,  and  partly 
from  emiilallon  in  the  ostentation  of  humility. 

The  cLisa-meetiiig  ia,  however,  a  very  eaeential 
part  of  the  mudem  Mothodict  ayatem.  "  AVlut- 
ever  may  be  alleged,"  aaya  the  Conference  of 
lti70,  "againat  llmt  mode  of  Christian  fellow- 
ship which  ia  in  use  among  ouraolves,  it  was  the 
origin  of  Methodism.  The  peculiar  features  of 
our  syptem  have  grown  out  of  the  claiw  meeting. 
.  .  .  Wo  exhort  you  on  every  ground  to  value 
the  pear)  of  JlethodiBt  privilt^gce.  To  aurrendoT 
the  class  meeting  ia  to  tnke  tho  henrt  out  of 
Methodism  ;  to  esteem  it  Lightly  is  to  enfeeble 
the  pnlaations  of  that  heart"  \Min.  of  Con/. 
1870,  p.  216].  In  the  next  year,  however,  the 
ConferuDce  "  cannot  but  mourn  over  the  report 
this  year  of  a  diminished  number  in  our  cloaacs," 
aitd  they  asaociato  thia  diminution  with  the 
"  apiritual  depression"  of  Methodista.  [Miiu  of 
Con/  1871,  p.  227.]  It  ia  also  to  be  ol»erved 
that  tl;e  class  meeting  haa  an  important  bearing 
on  the  Onanciol  prosperity  uf  the  Methodist  com- 
mnnity,  aince  every  memlwr  of  a  claw  is  required 
to  contribute  at  least  one  penny  weekly,  and  one 
shilling  quarterly  to  tho  general  fund,  out  of 
which  ministers  are  paid.  This  Wesley  c&Ua 
Lis  "  original  rule"  [3tfin.  uf  Conf.  p.  i.  150,  ed. 
1812]. 

3]  CirfuUi.  Several  of  tho  "societies"  (or 
congregations  formed  by  the  nnion  of  several 
classes)  are  organized  Into  a  "  circuit,"  which 
generally  comprohcnds  the  chapels  in  some  nmrki-'t 
town  and  tho  viliagHS  for  ten  or  twelve  miles 
round.  To  eacli  of  thc«e  circuits  arc  appointed 
from  one  to  tive  miniatcra,  and  a  number  of  lay  or 
"  load  "  preachers,  the  ministers  being  technically 
called  "  travelling  preachers,"  because  they  are  not 
allowed  to  continue  in  tho  samo  circuit  for  moro 
th.in  one  or  two  years  ;  tlio  local  pivachera 
always  remaining  in  the  circuit  to  which  they 
belong.  The  senior  minister  of  eafh  circuit  is 
called  the  "  superintendent "  of  it,  aud  to  him  is 
committed  tho  general  supcr\-ision  of  all  the 
societies  and  the  preachers  within  ite  boundaries, 
Tliese  anperinteudenta  wore  originally  called 
"ftMistant^  "  to  Wesb-y. 

4]  DiHriri*.  The  circ.uilit  are  again  organizetl 
into  "diatrict8,"of  which  there  are  Uiirty-three  in 
England  and  .Scritlund.  each  containing  on  an  aver- 
age eighteen  circuits.  These  districts  (which  were 
arranged  by  tho  Conference  aftw  Wesley's  death) 
are  orgnnixtH)  chietlv  for  the  purpose  of  gathering 
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the  preachers  together  in  meetings  at  appointed 
times  for  tiiianeial  and  diAtipliual  objects.  Of  the 
difitrict  meetings  thns  gathered  each  one  acts 
as  a  kind  of  local  committee  of  tho  Conference, 
when  that  body  is  not  sitting,  liaving  authority 
to  aufi|iend  preachore  for  mieconduct  or  insuffi- 
ciency, to  authorize  the  building  of  cliai>el8,  and 
to  superintend  tho  finances  of  iho  district.  Every 
district  hax  its  chairman  and  Bnaneial  secretary. 

5]  The  Conference.  This  is  the  central  govern- 
ing body  of  the  Methodist  community.  It  cou- 
aiflted  originally  of  those  travelling  preachers 
whom  VTealey  invited  to  meet  him  once  a  year 
for  consultation  respecting  the  affairs  of  tho 
community,  and  to  assist  him  in  making  aud 
etd'orciug  arrangemeuta  for  its  government.  In 
the  year  I7d4,  this  annual  Conference  waa  formed 
into  a  body,  reoogniaable  in  Courts  of  Law  by  a 
'*  Deed  of  Declaration,"  drawn  up  under  tho 
.idvLve  of  coum^e],  and  projierly  enrolled  In  tho 
(Jourt  of  Chancer)*,  Under  thia  deed,  "  The 
Yearly  Conference  of  tho  people  colled  Afeth> 
dista"  consists  of  one  hundred  of  tJie  travidllng 
preachers  origiimlly  nominated  by  Wealey  ;  its 
succession  being,  however,  provided  fur  by  directs 
ing  that  after  his  death  vacancies  should  be  lilled 
up  by  tho  Conference  itself.  It  meets  once  a 
year  tn  London  or  sumo  large  provincial  town, 
for  a  eoeaiou  not  to  exceod  three  weeks,  or  to  last 
lens  than  tive  days,  and  appoints  committees  for 
carrying  on  the  details  of  business  connected  with 
the  various  inetilntions  of  MeUiodism  during  the 
interval  between  its  meetings.  Although  tlio 
Deed  of  DecluratiLtn  limits  this  body  t^j  the  nxiiii' 
her  of  one  hundred,  every  preacher  who  has  been 
admitted  into  "  fidl  connexion,"  after  five  years' 
itinerancy.isjjennitted  to  attend, and  to  vote  tnita 
proceedinga.  The  presidency  of  the  Conferenco 
ia  the  post  of  highest  honour  in  the  Methodist 
community,  having  been  filled  by  Wesley  himself 
for  forty-seven  years. 

The  princip^  business  of  the  Conference  is 
the  reception  of  probationers  on  trial  for  the 
ministry,  the  oniination  of  those  proachi'ia  whose 
term  of  prokition  has  expired,  tlie  ap])oiulnK-nl 
of  preachoi*  to  every  circuit  for  tho  ensuing  year, 
and  the  general  supernsion  of  the  affairs  of 
^fethodtsts  throughout  Kugland.  Tlie  results  of 
its  proceedings  are  ultimately  publisheii  in  the 
form  of  "  Minutes  of  Conference.'" 

IV.  Tub  TnEOLoay  op  tub  Mhthodists  has 
been  froni  the  beginning  of  their  existence  as 
a  community,  and  still  is,  formally  that  of  tlie 
Church  of  England.  John  and  Charles  Wesley 
were,  like  tiioir  father  and  their  older  brother, 
High  Churchmen  of  the  LaudJan  achool  \  they, 
like  I^ud  and  other  oppcincnta  of  Calrini;am, 
being  called  "  Arminians."  John  Wesley  ac- 
cepted the  title  of  Amiinian,  but  the  jejune  creed 
of  tho  true  Arroinians  was  far  from  bi-ing  his 
creed,  auil  he  accejited  it  only  in  the  modihed 
seufte  of  anti-Calvinist,  boing  very  imprudent  in 
accepting  at  nil  a  name  which  merely  ri'presented 
one  controversial  facett  of  his  theology.' 

'  Wesley's  ilmost  morLid  avvnion  to  CaMoinn  miritt 
lie  tllaatntfd  by  very  many  pasaagf*  fhna  liu  works. 
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It  is  not  anfreqoently  alU'gctl,  iiidep'l,  that  t^ie 
theology  of  Wesley  in  Iiis  later  life  was  vcrj- 
different  from  Uiat  of  his  earlier  iJaya.  But  thoso 
who  knew  him  well  thouKlit-  tlilibrBritly^  and  hi* 
own  wohla  agree  with  their  testimony.  Alex- 
ander Knox  wrot«,  "  In  his  prevalent  tastes  and 
likingSi  as  an  individual,  ho  v?aa  a  Church  of 
England  man  of  the  highesL  tone  ;  not  only  did 
he  vaJue  and  love  that  pure  spirit  of  faith  and 
piety  which  the  Church  of  England  inherits  from 
Catholic  antiquity ;  but  even  in  the  more  cii^ 
ctimsUntiol  part  there  was  not  a  service  or  a 
ceremony,  a  gesture  or  a  hahit,  for  which  be  has 
not  an  unfeigned  predilection."  "  I  am  now," 
he  himself  writes  in  his  last  years,  "  and  have 
been  from  my  youth,  a  member  and  minister  of 
the  Church  of  Knglaml,  and  I  have  no  desire  nor 
design  to  separate  from  it  till  my  soul  separates 
from  my  body."  "1  have  unifonnly  gone  on 
for  fifty  years,  never  varying  from  the  doctrine  of 
the  Church  at  all."  "  I  have  been  uniform  both 
in  doctrine  and  diecipHno  for  above  these  fifly 
years,  and  it  is  a  little  too  late  for  me  to  turn 
into  a  new  path  now  I  am  grey-headed.*' 
Abundant  illustrations  have  also  been  given  from 
his  works  to  the  same  eflect  \JiJin  Wed^ij  atsd 
High  Churchmen,  by  an  old  Methodist,  1866], 
shewing  that  his  teaching  on  the  subject  of  the 
Sacraments  of  liaptism  and  the  Holy  Communion, 
and  on  oLher  cliief  doctrines  of  Christianity,  was 
distinctly  that  of  the  Church  of  England  as 
interpreted  by  theologians  of  the  present  day.^ 
His  very  first  principle  was  indeed  that  of  main- 
taining such  a  poeition.  "  I  hold  all  the  doctrines 
of  the  Church  of  England/'  ho  wrote  in  17^0, 

Tbo  following  is  taken  from  the  Minutes  of  1776.  "  Q. 
S6.  CnlvinUta  has  been  tho  gnnd  bindruice  of  tbo 
work  ofOod.  Whut  mnka  men  Bwallow  it  no  xreeililr  t 
j4.  Dccaiutt  it  is  su  pli-aslng  to  flesh  and  blvod  :  tlic 
doctrine  of  finnl  peivevermnca  in  p^irticular.  Q.  27. 
What  can  be  done  to  stop  its  ptogreM  t  A.  ^.  T>et  all 
oar  prrAclierv  auvfaUynMa our  tracts,  and  Mr.  Fletcher's 
snd  Mr.  Sellon't.  2.  Let  tb«m  iirtach  IJQivisnal  Ito- 
dnmptiaa  frequently  and   explicitly  ;   but  Ed   love  nixi 

Kntk-new,  taking  can:  acrcr  to  return  railing  for  railing. 
t  the  CalviniiitK  b&ve  all  tht«  to  themaelvea.     8.   Do 
Bot  iniitale  tlieiu  in  screaminK.  alle^nziiiff,  cnllins  tbem- 
[aelircs  orduioed,  boasting  of  tbetr  leammg,  college,  or 
'my  Udy.'"    Thu  Cunnteaa  of  Hnntiiigdiin  w««  the  i?reat 

^•ntroDesa  of  'Wliitfieid  and  tlie  Culviaistic  Methodist*. 
'he  rivalry  of  John  Wesley  and  "  my  Udy"  wis  bo  well 
known  tfaat  they  came  to  bo  caUeU  "  Pot»  John  "  and 
"Pope  Joan." 

>  The  tciiiv  of  Wesley's  chmvbmaoabip  may  ba  illos- 
tnttcd  by  the  rollowine  inemoraudum  in  bis  own  hand- 
writing, written  when  Tie  was  about  forty  ye^rs  of  age  :~ 

'*  I  lieliere  [loywlf]  it  a  duty  to  oowrro,  so  ui  m 
1  can  [without  breaking  commmiiou  with  my  own 
Church'L 

"  1.  To  baptize  by  immertiion. 

•'  2.  To  nw  Water,  Oblation  of  Elements,  InvocAtion. 
jllmti.  *  ProtlieMs.  in  the  EiK-hnri»t. 

*'  3.  To  pray  for  the  fuithfid  deporteil. 

•■  4.  To  pi«y  standing  on  Sunday  in  Feutecoet. 

"  B.  To  observe  Saturdar  and  Sundav  Pentecost  as 
ftsHTsl. 

**  6,  To  alwtain  from  blood,  things  strangled. 

"  1  think  it  prudent  (oar  own  Chatcb  not  considered)  t 

'*  1.    To  oljftttVO  Xilf.  StAtioilSL 

"2.   Lent,  (vii>e(-iidly  the  Holy  Week. 
"  3.  To  tarn  to  tbe  Eut  at  the  Creed." 
lUrlitt'a  U'ultrjf't  Ptaee  in  Chunk  UuL  (W.I 
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"  and  T  love  her  Liturgy,  I  approve  her  plan  of 
discipline,  and  only  wish  it  could  b«  put  in 
execution"  [Amiin.  Mwj.  1790,  p.  287].  It  was 
in  this  sense  also  that  ho  accepted  tho  names 
*'  Precisian  "  and  "  Mclliodist,"  writing  that  a 
"  a  true  Methodist "  was  "  none  othur  than  a 
true  Churchman,"  precise  and  methodical  in 
his  observance  of  Church  rulee  rejtpecting  tho 
practice  of  jiersonal  inoty.  [Wesley's  Work*. 
xvi.  10.] 

The  standanl  of  Afethodist  Uieology  is  stiH 
formally  thu  some,  being  based  on  Wesle/a 
Sermons  and  his  Notes  to  the  New  Testament, 
to  both  of  which  tlie  preachers  of  the  "Old  Con- 
nexion," arc  obliged  to  HuWribe.  The  Thirty-nine 
Articles  of  Ittdigion  are  accepted  by  Methodists, 
as  is  also  tlie  Book  of  Commoh  Prayer,  the  sacra- 
mental oflices  of  which  are  used  entire,  although 
those  of  Morning  and  Evening  Prayer  are  usually 
abridged.  Ku  standard  of  doctrine  oLbcr  than 
tbat  of  tho  Church  of  England  has  over  been  im- 
[losed  upon  tho  Mothodista  either  by  Wes- 
ley or  by  tho  Conference ;  snd  what  variations 
from  it  there  may  be  tn  tho  tcaohing  of  some 
of  their  ministers  are  the  variations  of  indi- 
vidual opinion  only,  which  have  no  sanction 
from  any  authoritative  Methodisb  formulary  of 
faith. 

V.  Tub  Praotioaij  Ststsm  op  the  Metho- 
Bisrs.  Apart  from  the  usurpation  of  the 
sacerdotal  office  by  their  ministers,  tho  Metho- 
dists have  not  anything  in  their  practical 
syo^em  which  is  inconnist^nt  with  the  principlai 
of  the  Church  of  England.  It  met  witli  tho  dis- 
approbation of  many  in  former  dsys  on  account 
of  its  "ontbusiasm,"  hut  much  of  what  is  called 
enthusia<^tic  in  tho  practices  of  the  Methodists 
results  from  a  sincere  zeal  in  the  pursuit  of  per- 
sonal religion  ;  and  its  faults  are  rather  those  of 
stilted  language  and  general  liad  taste  than  those 
of  nnorthodnxy.  Tho  discipline  adopted  by  them 
in  their  "elates"  is  simply  a  form  of  pastoral 
superintendence;  and  titough  the^'claaa-meetiiigs" 
at  which  they  *'  tell  their  expetienca,"  have  often 
been  made  occasions  for  the  di^ilay  of  spiritual 
vanity  and  pride,  their  real  object  is  exactly  that 
of  confession — the  unburdening  of  consfiicnce. 
Such  practices  were  strange  enuiigh  to  the  "  don- 
nish "  bishops  and  other  prvmiinent  persons  who 
were  taken  as  exemplars  of  tho  Church  of  Eng:- 
land  down  to  quite  a  recent  period,  hut  Llio 
revival  of  personal  religion  and  devotional  eai'- 
nestness  which  was  effected  by  tbe  Evanglical  and 
Tractamn  movements  has  naturalized  tho  zeiil 
and  the  confessional  system  of  the  Methodists  : 
and  has  also  shewn  that  stilted  language  and  Twl 
taste  in  religion  are  merely  class  peculiaritiea, 
which  mcst  be  liome  with  until  they  pasa  away 
under  the  influence  of  sound  religious  edneo- 
tion. 

Tlio  practical  system  of  the  Mothodista  ia 
founded  on  a  set  of  rules  which  were  drawn  up 
by  the  two  Wpfileys  in  the  year  1743,  and  os 
these  offer  a  full  ilhistration  of  it  in  the  prceeut 
day,  as  well  as  in  the  early  days  of  Methodism, 
they  are  given  at  longlh. 


"ftUUS  07  THE  BOCHnr  OP  TBB  PTOFLB  OALLED 
UBTUODtBTS. 

"1.  In  the  latter  end  of  the  year  1739,  eiglit  or 
ten  iJcrwns  camo  to  mo  in  London,  who  appeared 
to  be  deeply  convinced  of  sin,  and  earnestly 
groaning  for  redemption.  They  desired  (iw  did 
two  or  three  more  the  next  day)  that  I  would 
spend  aume  time  vitb  them  in  pmyir,  and  advise 
them  hrtw  to  flee  from  tho  wmtli  to  come,  which 
they  eaw  continually  hanging  over  thinr  heada 
That  we  might  have  more  time  for  tliis  grcut 
work,  I  appointed  a  day  when  they  might  all 
come  together;  which,  from  thenceforward,  they 
did  every  week,  viz.,  oa  Thursday  in  the  evening. 
To  these,  and  as  many  more  as  desired  to  join 
with  them  (for  their  number  increased  daily),  I 
gave  those  advices  from  time  to  time  which  1 
judged  must  newiful  for  them  ;  ond  we  always 
concluded  our  meetings  with  pmyer  suituhle  to 
their  several  necewities. 

"  2.  This  was  the  riae  of  the  Unitbo  Society, 
lir^t  in  Loudon,  and  then  iu  other  places.  Such 
a  society  is  no  other  timn  'a  company  of  men 
having  the  fonn,  and  seeking  the  power,  of  godli- 
ness :  united  in  order  to  pray  together,  to  receive 
the  word  of  exhortation,  and  to  watch  over  oiio 
another  in  love,  ttiat  tlicy  may  help  each  other  to 
work  out  tbeir  salvati<m.' 

"  3.  That  it  may  the  more  easily  be  discerned 
whether  they  are  indeed  worhing  out  their  own 
salvaiion,  each  society  is  divided  into  smaller 
companies,  called  classes,  according  to  their  re- 
spective placesof  abode.  There  aru  about  tvrcTve 
penona  in  every  class  ;  one  of  whom  is  styled  the 
leader.     It  is  bU  business, 

"[I]  To  see  each  person  in  his  class  once  a 
week,  at  least,  in  order 

"To  inquire  how  Iheir  souls  prosper; 

"To  ailvifw,  reprove,  comfort,  or  exhort,  as 
occasion  may  require  ; 

"To  leceivo  what  they  are  willing  to  give  to- 
wards the  support  of  the  Gospel ; 

"  [3]  To  meet  the  minislaia  and  the  stewards  of 
the  society  once  a  wpck,  in  order 

"To  inform  the  minister  of  any  that  are  side, 
or  of  any  that  walk  disorderly,  aud  will  not  l-'c 
reproved ; 

"To  pay  to  the  stewards  what  they  have  re- 
ceiver! of  their  several  classes  in  the  week  pre- 
ceding; and 

"  To  shew  their  account  of  what  each  person 
has  contributed. 

"4.  There  i»  one  only  condition  previously  re- 
quired of  those  who  desire  sdmissiun  into  those 
societies ;  viz.,  *  a  desire  to  flee  from  the  wrath  to 
come,  and  be  saved  from  their  sins.'  Bat  wher- 
ever this  is  really  fixed  iu  the  soul,  it  will  be 
shewn  by  its  fruits.  It  is  therefore  expected  cf 
all  who  continue  therein  that  they  should  con- 
tinue to  pTJdf-nce  their  de*ire  of  salvation, 

"  First,  Tty  doing  no  harm,  by  avuiding  evil  ii» 
every  kind  ;  cspocinlly  that  which  is  most  gener- 
ally pniciisod.     Such  as 

"The  taking  the  name  of  Gwl  in  vain  i 

"The  profaning  the  day  of  the  Lord,  either  by 
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doing  ordinary  work  thereon,  or  by  baying  or 
selling : 

"  Dmnkenness  ;  buying  or  selling  spirituous 
liquors  ;  or  drinking  them,  unless  in  cases  of  ex- 
treme neccseity  : 

"  Fighting,  qnaTTelUng,  brawling  ;  brother  go- 
ing to  law  with  brother  j  returning  evil  for  evil, 
or  railing  for  railing;  the  using  many  words  in 
buying  or  selling: 

"  The  buying  or  selling  uncustomed  goods : 

"  'ITie  giving  or  takiug  things  on  usury,  viz. 
unlawful  interest: 

"  Uncharitable  or  unprofitable  conversation  ; 
particularly  speaking  evil  of  magistrates  or  of 
ministers : 

"  Doing  to  others  as  we  would  not  they 
should  do  unto  us  : 

"  Doing  what  we  know  is  not  for  the  glory  of 
God,  as, 

"  The  putting  on  of  gold  and  costly  apparel ; 

"  The  taking  such  diversions  as  cannot  be  used 
in  the  name  of  the  Lord  Jesus ; 

"I'hc  singing  those  songs,  or  reading  those 
books,  which  do  not  tend  to  the  knowledge  or 
love  of  God  : 

"  Softness,  and  needless  aelf-indulgence  : 

"  Laying  up  t^w6u^e  upon  earth  ; 

"  Borrowing  without  a-prohahility  of  paying; 
or  taking  up  goo<ls  without  a  probability  of  paying 
for  them. 

"  D.  It  is  expected  of  all  who  continue  in  these 
societies,  that  they  should  continue  to  evidence 
their  desire  of  solvation. 

"  Secondly,  By  doing  good,  by  being  in  erory 
kind  merciful  after  their  power,  oa  they  have  oi>. 
portunity  ;  doing  good  of  every  possible  sort,  and 
AS  far  as  is  possible  to  all  men  : 

"  To  their  bodies,  of  the  ability  that  God  pV- 
eth,  by  giving  food  to  tho  hungry,  by  clothing 
the  naked,  by  helping  or  visiting  them  that  ore 
sick,  or  in  prison  : 

"To  their  souls,  hy  instructing,  reproving,  or 
exhorting  all  we  havo  any  intercourse  with ; 
trampling  under  foot  that  cuthusiaslie  doctrine  of 
doviU,  that  'wc  are  not  to  do  good,  unless  our 
hearts  be  free  to  it.' 

"  By  doing  good,  especially  to  them  that  are  of 
the  household  of  faith,  or  groaning  so  to  bo;  em- 
ploying them  prefembly  to  others,  buying  one  of 
another,  helping  each  other  in  business  ;  and  so 
much  tho  more,  hecauso  the  world  will  love  its 
own,  and  them  only. 

"  By  all  possible  diligence  and  fhigality,  that 
tho  Gn«pel  be  not  blamed. 

"  By  running  with  patience  the  race  that  is  set 
before  them,  denying  thcmMlves,  and  taking  up 
their  cross  daily ;  submitting  to  bear  the  reproach 
of  Christ ;  to  be  as  the  filtli  and  offacouring  of 
the  world  ;  and  looking  that  men  should  say  all 
manner  of  evil  of  them  falsely,  for  the  Lord's 
sake. 

"  6.  It  is  expected  of  all  wlio  desire  to  continue 
in  these  societies  that  tliey  should  continue  to 
evidence  their  desire  of  siUviition. 

"  Thirdly,  By  attending  upon  all  the  ordinance* 
of  God  :  such  are 
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"  The  public  worship  of  God ; 

"  Tlie  miniBtry  of  Uio  Word,  either  read  or  ox- 
pouiHled ; 

"  The  Supper  of  the  Lord ; 

"  Family  ami  private  prayer ; 

"Sftarching  the  Scriptures;  an'i 

'*  Fasting  or  abstinence. 

"  7.  These  ate  the  general  niles  of  our  societies  : 
all  which  we  are  taught  of  Gwl  to  obBerve,  even 
in  His  vrritten  'Wonl, — the  only  rtilo,  aod  the 
6iiflici*?nt  rule,  both  of  our  faith  and  practice. 
And  all  these  we  'know  Hia  Spirit  writes  on  every 
truly  awftkoned  huarL  If  ihcro  beany  among ub 
who  observe  Uiem  not,  who  habitually  brrakauy 
of  thorn,  l«t  it  bo  mads  known  unto  thom  who 
watch  over  that  soul,  as  they  that  innst  give  an 
account,  We  will  admoniah  him  of  the  error  of 
his  ways  :  we  will  bear  with  him  for  a  season. 
But  then,  if  he  repent  not,  he  hath  no  more  plato 
among  ua.  We  have  delivered  oar  own  souU. 
"John  Weslky, 
"Charles  Weslbt. 

••May  1,  1743." 

These  rulofl  might  just  aa  well  be  calleil  tliose 
of  "  the  people  adled  Churchmpn  "  ns  tho«e  of 
"tho  people  ealJwl  Metbodisla ; "  and  when  the 
Wesleys  frameit  them,  the  two  zealous  brothers 
were  but  working  out  in  their  own  way  a  good 
aysteni  of  paatoral  work  such  as  is  mapped  out  in 
Bishop  Burnet's  Pwriurat  Care,  or  George  Her- 
bert's Country  Pars-ni,  and  a  good  system  of 
personal  holiness  such  as  was  illustrated  by  the 
lives  of  the  Ferrare,  and  lias  been  illustrated  by 
many  others  before  and  since,  both  in  the  Church 
of  England  and  in  Catholic  ChuTchoB  elsewhere. 

In  conclusion,  it  may  be  said  that  then  is 
nothing  which  really  differences  the  Methodist 
oonununity  from  the  Church  of  England,  except 
the  asanmption  of  tha  sacerdotal  office  and  sacer- 
dotal functions  by  iU  ministers.  This  is  an 
error  of  a  very  grave  character,  but  it  is  one  which 
haa  partly  resulted  fntm  the  incomplete  manner 
in  wnich  the  nature  of  the  priest's  olfice  was  set 
forth  by  tbeotfigians  of  a  past  day  ;  and  it  is, 
therefore,  one  for  which  much  excuse  may  be 
made.  Tlte  day  may  come  when  the  better  in- 
structed Methodist  preachers  may  seek  and  obtain 
eptsoopal  ordination,  and  when  tlie  leaa  educated 
class  may  also  have  work  assigned  to  them  ana- 
lojgous  to  their  present  work,  but  not  sacerdotal, 
under  similar  authority.  A  general  movement  of 
this  kind  would  go  fur  towards  ending  tlie  secta- 
rian position  of  the  Methodist  body  and  restoring 
it  to  the  position  whicli  it  was  intended  by  its 
founder  to  occupy-  The  two  streams  of  practical 
godliness  which  now  flow  in  the  two  separate 
chnnnels  of  the  Church  of  England  and  of  the 
Metliodist  commuuily,  might  then  combine  to 
form  one  great  river  -whose  broad  expanse  would 
represent  an  unity  consistent  with  the  varieties  of 
Engli<(h  character  and  habit^  and  whose  almost 
irrneistible  force  would  mould  the  religion  of  Eng- 
lish-speaking people  throughout  the  world. 

YL  Statistics  or  the  Weslxtah  MFrnoDisrs. 
At  the  time  of  Wesley's  death,  in  t  hn  year  1 791,  his 
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Societies  in  various  countries  numbered  1. 311,622 
members.  Of  these  there  were  60,000  in  Great 
Britain,  and  11,000  in  Ireland,  far  the  gre/iter 
pi-oportiou  of  the  former,  35,000  in  the  north 
and  I2,l>00  in  the  west,  being  among  the  people 
of  the  northern  aud  westom  counties.  'The 
immher  of  ministers  in  Great  Britain  was  then 
about  300,  not  including  the  local  preachers. 

Ill  the  year  1871,  there  were  in  England  and 
Scothind  347,0l>0  members  of  classes,  and  18,126 
on  trial;  the  number  of  ministers  being  1,649. 
These  number.'*  shew  a  decrefwo  during  the 
previous  twelve  months  of  1,381  mcmluors  of 
classes  and  2,3i)7  on  trial.  A  growing  decrease 
in  numbers  is  conspicuous  in  thft  iron  and  cotton 
districts,  in  the  metropolis  and  in  Scotland,  as 
is  shewn  by  the  foilowirg  table ;  aud  in  popu- 
lous distrtcts  it  amounts  to  nearly  3  per  cent, 
per  annum  diminution  of  actual  members. 
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Other  districts  also  are  decreasing  in  niimbora» 
but  there  is  a  partial  counterbalance  on  the  whole 
of  some  increase  in  Yorkshire,  Wales,  and  tlio 
Easteru  Counties.  The  whole  number  of  mem- 
bers throughout  the  British  Empiie  amounted  in 
1871  to  576,000,  tlioso  on  trial  numbering 
39,000,  thorn  being  on  increase  of  S,000  in 
Canada  and  Australia  during  the  preceding 
year. 

The  Methodists  formerly  did  but  iittle  iu  the 
work  of  educating  their  poor,  considering  their 
great  resources ;  but  since  the  formation  of  the 
"Wealeyan  Education  Committee"  in  1837, 
they  have  been  much  more  active  in  this  direc- 
tion, especially  in  recent  years.  In  1863,  their 
week-day  schools  were  556  in  number,  with  an 
attendance  of  79,&82  scholars.  In  1871.  the 
schools  were  889,  and  the  scholars  150,765. 
The  number  of  Sunday  scholan  is  about  four 
times  as  large,  and  there  is  a  teacher  for  every 
six  childreu. 

The  Wesleyan  ISfethodist  Missionary  Society 
employs  upwards  of  1,000  missionaries,  for 
whose  education  a  Collie  has  recently  been 
established  at  Richmond  near  London.  The 
expenditure  of  the  Society  on  its  miaaioDsry 
work  amounts  to  X150,000  a  year. 

There  arc  also  two  other  Colleges  for  the  edoOA- 
tion  of  Wesleyan  miiiistera,  one  at  Didsbury  near 
Manchester,  accommodating  seventy  students, 
and  another  fur  forty  at  Headinglcy  near  Leeds. 

[Minutes  of  Conferertee.  Wesley's  Worhi,  od. 
1773  and  1829.  Mylea'  Chronologicd  IJUt. 
MefJi.  Warren's  Digest  of  Metk.  Latva  and 
Begui.  Coke  and  Moore's  Lifo  of  WeiStrj 
Tyennan's  Life  of  Wesley.      Smith's   Hitt,   u/ 
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3Stth.  SU)V«u'«  UUt.  of  Mtth,  DicT.  (if  Tuaoi- 
Mgtuodesm.] 

METHODISTS,  CALVINISTIC.      Another 

branch  of  the  great  stream  of  ndigious  revival, 
which  flowcil  off  from  that  of  Wesloj  umJcr  the 
guidance  of  George  Whitfield  in  lh«  year  1741. 

"While  ho  Wtta  a  younR  Bervitor  at  P«mbroko 
[a.D.  1732-1736],  WhitfieJd  had  become  known 
to  Charles  Wesley,  who  was  then  a  student  of 
Christ  Church,  and  through  him  to  his  brother 
John,  who  was  a  Fellow  of  Lincoln.  He  hail 
thus  been  brought  into  aasuclation  with  the 
Methodists  in  the  University  stage  of  their 
existence,  and  when  he  was  ordained  deacon,  in 
173ti,  he  very  soon  gave  up  his  dull  llampshiro 
cnmcy  at  Bummer,  and  assumed  to  lamsetf  a 
roving  oommi&iiun  as  a  preacher  wherever  he 
coultl  get  people  for  hearers.  After  two  years  of 
such  work,  be  left  the  shores  of  England  for 
ntifleioaary  work  in  Georgia  just  as  Wesley  was 
retuniing  to  them  after  his  failure  there.  Keach- 
iog  Georgia  in  May  1738,  hu  was  back  in  London 
on  Dec.  SLh  of  the  same  year,  and  on  Januor}' 
1 1  th,  1 739,  waa  ordained  priest  He  sailed  aguiit 
for  his  li^-ing  at  Savannah  in  August,  after  much 
itinerant  prcaclting  in  Knglnml ;  but  towards  the 
end  of  1740,  being  suttpendcd  by  the  Epi^opnl 
Commissary  In  Georgia  fur  ecclesiastical  irrt-gu- 
laritie/t,  he  appealed  home,  and  returned  thither 
himself  by  March  Ilth,  1741,  mari^-ing  a  widow 
ten  or  twelve  years  older  than  himself  shortly 
aftervanls.  The  thirty-four  years  of  his  ministry' 
were  all  spent  in  a  similar  roiitk-ss  manner,  for 
during  that  time  (of  which  he  lived  half  in  Eng- 
land and  half  in  America)  ho  maile  thirteen 
voyages  across  the  Atlantic,  and  seldom  remained 
many  days  together  in  one  place,  cither  in  the 
old  country  or  the  now. 

It  was  while  Whitfield  was  in  America  in 
1710,  that  he  received  informatioD  respecting 
"Wesley's  "Arminian"  preaching  of  Universal 
Redemption  from  John  Cennick,  one  of  the 
Methodist  lay-prcaebcrs,  who  accompanied  his 
information  with  an  earnest  entreaty  that  bt^ 
would  return  home  to  oppose  the  "heresy"  of 
their  master.  A  controversy  at  once  nroso  be- 
tween Wesley  and  Whittield,  and  tliey  preacheil 
and  printed  sermons  against  cneh  other  ocrons 
the  ocean.  On  his  return  to  England  "Whit- 
field immediately  began  preaching  on  Keiming- 
ton  Common,  and  in  Moorftelds,  not  far  from 
"Wesley's  "Foundry"  chapel.  Once  he  waa 
invited  to  preach  in  the  chapel  itself,  ami  using 
the  opportunity  for  the  proclamation  of  his 
Calviuttttic  views  respecting  the  eternal  decree  of 
some  to  damnation  as  well  as  of  some  to  salvation, 
he  was  not  permitted  to  preach  there  any  mure. 
Tor  this  he  consoled  himself  with  some  words  in 
lleu's  Life  of  Calvin,  "Calvin  turned  out  of 
Geneva,  but  behold  a  new  Church  arises,"  and 
the  omen  was  fulfdled  by  some  of  his  adinirors 
cr«eting  a  temporary  wooden  "Tahemacle"  for 
liim  in  Stoorfields,  shortly  to  be  superseded  by  a 
pprraanent  building.* 

'  "  Ttbemaclo"  was  a  term  nnwl  for  Uie  wooden  shtHia 
•ct  ui>  for  Diviae  woraliiii  iifter  the  Fire  of  Ijonrton.     It 


From  this  date,  1741,  the  Methodists  who 
dissented  from  Wesley  on  the  ground  of  his 
oppusiliou  to  Calvinism,  looked  to  Whitfield  aa 
their  thoolt^'ical  leader  for  thirty  years;  but  the 
practical  leadership  of  the  party  drifted  into  tbo 
Imuds  of  the  cutbusiaslic  Countess  of  Hunting- 
don, and  most  of  them  in  Kngland  becarao 
members  of  the  Low  Church  sect  which  she 
('stahlfshed,  half  within  and  half  without  the 
Church  of  England.  [Hustinodox  Coknkxioh.] 
Wliitfield  diL-d  at  Xowbury-Fort  near  Boston, 
in  Now  England,  on  Septemhcr  30th,  1770.  He 
Imd  no  power  whatever  of  organization,  his  ous 
talent  being  that  of  impassioned  preaching,  and 
consetpiently  his  followers  wore  never  foniiod 
into  a  compact  society  by  him  as  the  Wesleyan 
Methodists  were.  Adam  Clarke  recorfls  a  saying 
-if  Whitfield's  illustrating  this  fact :  "  My  brother 
Wesley  acted  wisely.  The  souls  that  wt-ro 
un-akened  under  his  ministry  he  joined  in  class, 
and  thus  preserved  the  fruits  of  his  labour.  Tliis 
I  neglected  j  and  my  people  are  a  rope  of  sand."' 
Some  part  of  the  sand  a^lomerutod  in  the 
formation  of  I^dy  Huntingdon's  sect:  but  a 
hirgo  [wrtion  of  "Whitfield's  followers  wets 
absorbed  into  the  Church,  to  form  the  nucleus 
of  the  "Evangelical"  eohool.  [LowCnoRcnMBN.] 
Some  of  their  chapsls  were,  however,  kept  up  in 
ft  few  places  independently  of  the  Clmrah,  yet 
following  its  usages  so  closely  aa  to  be  mistaken 
for  Episcopal  chapels.  Before  th«  revival  of 
("hiirch  building,  not  a  few  of  them  were  found 
in  which  the  Pniyer  Book,  the  surplice,  and  all 
Church  customs  were  ndnpterl  in  the  same 
manner  as  in  Lady  Huntingdon's  Connexion,  al- 
though the  ministers  were  not  ordained  in  the 
Church.  Such  were  Surrey  Chapel,  where  tie 
well-known  Bowland  Hill,  brother  of  the  great 
I-^rd  Hill,  was  minister  (who  was,  however,  in 
deacon's  orders),  and  Banelagh  Cliapel,  Chelsea, 
so  well  known  at  a  later  date  as  tho  Court 
Theatre.  Most  <tf  these,  however,  have  given 
way  before  Church  extension,  and  tho  few  scat- 
tered congregations  of  Calvinistic  Methodists 
which  still  remain  adopt  the  name  of  "  Inde- 
pendent Methodists,"  and  the  usages  of  the  In- 
dependftnta. 

METHODISTS,  WEI-SII  CALVINISTIC. 
A  large  community  of  Methodists  which  owes  its 
origin  indirectly  to  Wesley,  and  has  adopted  his 
system  of  organization,  but  which  follows  the 
Calvinistic  theology  of  Whitfield. 

is  ftUo  used  by  Tillouon  in  14IS3  in  a  tetter  to  Lady 
Rone  I ;  uid  ■«  BynuDymnufi  with  "chapel  of  mm"  iu 
the  report  of  Convwcalioii  to  Piirliauient  respvoting  the 
acheme  for  new  diiiichea  in  1710. 

'  Wesley  rtrcerds  bis  conviction,  on  AngtutSfitb,  ITiJS, 
that  Ihr  wurk  of  the  CalrinUtic  llethodiBta  was  s  "  ropn 
of  nod"  ill  flpirituiil  matUn  also.  "I  wns  more  coa- 
vinccd  thtn  ever  that  tli«  prc*cliing  like  sn  spostlc, 
vithoat  joiDiaft  together  tlio»c  tliKt  nxv  ■nakeoed  «nd 
troining  th«iii  up  in  the  ways  of  Gotl,  is  oDiy  l>^;rtting 
children  far  thr  mnnlerrr.  How  much  pn;«<liiiia  bni 
there  b«n  for  theae  twenty  ywini  in  rcnabrokcihinJ  I 
But  no  regular  societies,  no  diwipliiie,  no  order  or  eon- 
rection.  And  Uift  consequence  »,  that  nine  in  t«n  of 
tbs  once  awnkoncd  m«  iiow  fut«r  sale«p  than  cr«r.' 
JWealey's  Jmm.  lii.  83J. 
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Tlio  Jiroct  originator  of  WolsU  Mcthoiiiam 
was  a:»  Oxford  disciple  of  Ihe  Wosloye  and  frieDd 
of  WiiitlioU  named  Rowell  HartU  [a.d.  17U- 
1773],  a  young  man  of  some  property  at  Trevccca. 
Harru  left  Oifonl  without  taking  his  degrep,  and 
whea  (boing  under  twcuty-thrce  years  of  age) 
Bisiiop  Clagull  declined  \m  ordain  lum  [a-D.  1736] 
ho  bogau  U)  cinulato  the  career  of  ^\lutfield  oa 
an  itinerant  pniacher  among  bis  countrymen,  and 
foniied  ftocitjlioa  nimiliir  to  those  of  Wesloy. 
Tliia  work  he  continued  in  spite  of  mnch  oppo- 
udon,  and  before  1712  ho  Imd  won  over  ten 
cleigynien  to  co-opowto  with  him,  among  whom 
Ihe  most  effeclive  fellow-worker  wa»  Daniel 
Itowhinds,  Rector  of  Llangeitho,  near  Cardigan, 
nod  Chupliiin  to  \\\^  Duke  of  Leinster,  whose 
grand  presence  and  voico  gained  hiui  the  name  of 
"  the  Thunderer"  atnong  lits  excitable  conntry- 
men.  Kowlands  was  suspcniled  by  his  bibhop 
idW  soma  years  of  irregular  ministration,  and  for 
the  rest  of  his  life  he  followed  the  course  of 
Wesley  and  Whitfield,  travelling  from  one  end  to 
another  of  Wah-**,  and  continually  preaching  to 
zuulliluilcs  with  vehement  energy  until  alittlu  he- 
foro  his  death,  which  took  place  in  1790,  whan  ho 
\xvA  iicvcnty-»eveuyoot«old.  The  work  of  Harris 
Qud  Rowlnmla  in  South  Walea  was  taken  up  in 
North  Wales  by  Thomas  Cimrles,  Curate  of  Buia, 
one  of  Ihe  founders  of  the  Ilihle  Sociuty.  He  wan 
offered  several  benefices  iu  the  Chureh,  but  Lo 
preferred  the  position  of  authority  which  ho 
acquired  over  a  large  number  of  hia  countrymen 
by  following  in  the  footsteps  nf  Kowlands.  Be- 
fore Kia  tiniu  the  AVelsh  Methoditit«  had  nob 
actnally  coagtilatcd  into  a  sect,  although  long 
practically  dissociated  from  the  Chuwh.  but  in 
1811,  Mr.  Charles  completed  tlieir  sectarian  or- 
ganization by  "  ordaining"  a  number  of  their  lay- 
pre;ichcre,  and  establieliing  a  settled  system  of 
rules  for  thd  government  of  the  Society.  In 
1823,  a  "  Confession  of  Faith"  was  agreed 
1*1,  which  was  founded  on  the  Cidvinistic  Con- 
fession of  the   Westminster   Aasemhiv   of  Di- 
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At  the  present  time  the  actual  members  of  the 
Welsh  Methodist  sect  number  about  G0,000,  but 
many  who  are  nob  Methodists  attend  their 
cliapols.  They  have  200  ministers,  250  Liy- 
preauhers,  and  between  eight  and  nine  hundred 
ohnpels.  In  estimating  the  number  of  chapels, 
hoM'over,  it  must  be  rememhi-TMl  that  some  of 
them  represent  a  body  of  a  dozen  or  two  only  of 
attendanta.  "  I  am  not  sure,"  says  a  recent  cor 
respomient  in  a  Welsh  Methodist  Mngarine,  "that 
some  chapels  an)  not  erected  and  small  branches 
iwpnmti^d  from  the  mother  Church  to  be  indepen- 
dent  churches,  from  desire  of  office  and  a  spirit 
of  ambition.  Some  persons  feel — Oh  t  there  is 
no  possibility  of  my  being  a  leader  in  this  Chun  h 
aa  it  is  ;  no  one  here  •eea  any  need  of  me  ;  but  we 
will  have  a  little  Church  of  our  own,  and  wo  will 
be  heaii"  over  it.  The  great  poet  Miltnn  puts  in 
the  mouth  of  Satan, '  Better  \n  reign  in  heU  than 
ecrro  in  heaven.*  Tlio  language  of  some  men's 
conduct  is,  *  Better  lo  reign  over  a  society  where 
there  ars  do  more  than  five  members,  than  serve 
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in  A  Chuivb  where  there  are  300/  "  The  Welsh 
Methoilists  have  training  collegea  for  their  min- 
iateis  at  Trevccca  and  at  Bala. 

METHODISTS,  MiW  CONNEXION.  Tliia 
body  of  Methodists  seceded  from  the  original 
connexion  under  the  leadcraliip  of  Alexander 
Kilbam,  in  Uie  year  1707,  and  are  henco 
knuwu  also  as  "  Kilhamitca."  On  their  first 
separation  they  were  also  called  "  The  Nuw 
Itinerancy." 

The  New  Connexion  was  formed  by  about 
5000  Methodists,  who  were  discontented  because 
the  following  claims  were  not  granted  by  the 
Conference.  [1.]  The  right  of  the  pwple  to  hold 
their  public  Tvligi<ms  worship  at  such  hours  as 
were  most  convcuieut,  without  their  being  re- 
stricted to  the  mero  intervals  of  the  hours  ap- 
pointed forsen*icein  the  Church.  [2.]  The  right 
of  the  people  to  receive  the  ordiiiaocca  of  baptism 
and  the  Lord's  Supper  from  the  hands  of  their 
own  ministers,  awl  iu  their  own  places  of  wor- 
ship. [3.]  The  right  of  the  people  to  a  represen- 
tation in  the  district  meetings  and  the  annual 
Conferences,  and  tlioreby  to  participate  iu  tlie 
government  of  the  ci^nimunity  and  in  the  appro- 
priati'.>n  of  funils.  [4.]  The  right  of  the  people  to 
have  a  voice,  through  the  local  bueiuess  meetings, 
in  the  rewption  and  expulsion  of  members,  the 
choice  of  local  officers,  and  in  the  colling  out  of 
canilidatcs  for  the  ministry. 

The  growing  discontent  hod  been  ranch  fostered 
by  the  anonymous  publications  and  avowed  op* 
po-sition  of  Killiam,  a  Methodist  from  Wesley's 
own  village  of  Epworth,  who  bad  done  good  ser- 
vice in  the  Channel  Islands.  The  position  of  Kil- 
liam at  last  became  so  dangerous  to  the  preachers 
M-ho  ruled  the  Society,  that  it  was  resolved 
to  accept  the  risk  of  expelling  him,  notwith* 
standing  the  number  of  those  who  would  follow, 
rather  than  that  of  allowing  bim  to  break  up 
their  oligarchy.  At  the  Conference  held  on 
July  26tl),  1706,  Kilham  was  thciefore  required 
to  subscribe  afresh  to  the  canon  law  of  Metho- 
dism, the  "rules  of  the  large  minutes "  of  Con- 
ference. Hia  reply  to  the  demanil  was  *'  I  agree 
to  them  ns  far  as  they  are  agreeable  with  Scrip- 
ture." The  answer  of  the  Conference  was,  "  U  e 
all  agree  with  the  Koran  of  Maliomet  with  the 
same  limitation,  namely,  as  far  tA  it  is  agreeable 
to  Scripture  ;  but  we  agree  to  these  nilfts  because 
we  believe  them  to  fe  agreeable  with  Scripture." 
As  Ihe  accused,  or  already  condemned,  preacher 
had  nothing  further  to  say,  ho  was  exin-Ued  by 
the  following  sentence  of  excommunication : 
"  Whereas  l^fr.  Kilhum  has  brought  several 
charges  against  Mr.  Wesley  and  the  body  of  the 
preachers  of  a  slanderous  and  criminal  nature, 
which  charges  ho  declared  he  could  prove,  and 
whicli,  \\\Kiv\  examination,  he  could  not  prove  oven 
one  of  them  ;  and  also  considering  the  disunion 
ond  strife  wliich  he  has  occasioned  in  many  of  the 
societies,  we  adjudge  him  unworthy  of  l*ing  a 
member  of  the  Methodist  Connexion."  Killium 
protested  against  this  sfulcncc,  and  a  Committee 
was  sent  to  him  to  see  whether  he  would  sub- 
scribe tlio  "  Articles  of  Facification  : "  but  as  he 
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refused  to  do  so,  tlio  penlence  was  confirmed,  witli 
the  decUratinn  of  the  Coufcrenuu,  t)iut  "  lio  couM 
huve  no  place  in  the  Couocxion  whilo  he  cnntintird 
in  ht«  present  opinions."  \Mli\.  of  Con/,  i.  347.] 
Kilhain  beinj^  a  m.in  of  pornn  poirer  and  great 
energy,  soon  f^aUien-'tl  iirounl  him  a  large  body  of 
secalers,  167  ctAS.<)-lRfiiIers  in  Lecdaalono  coming 
to  his  side ;  some  of  the  circuita  in  Yorkshire, 
I^imciLshirc,  nnd  NottinphainBliire  rotixined  liardly 
any  mejubora  uf  tha  Old  Cottnt>xion,  and  the 
[fint  census  of  tlie  Kew  one  shewett  as  many  as 
'0000  memhera.  ThodisgiieteJ  Cttnfen;nt:eis3U(.''l 
sn  Address,  which  contains  tho  foUon-ing  paB8.L<ji^ : 
•*  We  shi»!l  lose  all  the  turbulent  disluiberii  of  our 
Zion, — all  who  have  emhractnl  Iho  suntimenta  of 
Payne,  and  plocu  a  great  part  of  their  religion  in 
loonlending  for  (what  they  cull)  lilieiiy.  Tho 
f  Tiue  wliich  the  Lord  has  planted  among  lis  with 
His  own  right  hand  needed  to  jioss  through  this 
pruning  and  purgation.  At  the  same  time,  all 
our  wtttchl'uliiess  and  dilij-onco  sbouM  be  eiu- 
y  loved,  that  the  wheat  may  not  bo  <lestroyed  with 
tim  tarve.  Fur  the  loss  uf  the  latter  we  have 
lesson  to  lie  thankftd  to  God.  And  we  trust 
uid  believe  tliat  He  will  preserve  our  dear  faith- 
ful brethren  from  all  the  attacks  of  Satan  and  His 
emissaries.  The  Captain  of  our  Gulvution  is 
■tronger  than  the  demon  of  discord,  and  Jle  will 
in  Uis  good  time  drive  him  hack  to  the  hell 
vhenco  he  came"  [.l/i'n.  of  Conf  \.  38^].  But 
tliero  is  no  reason  to  think  that  there  was  any 
such  Atheism  among  the  secedcrs  as  ther  are  here 
charged  with  :  nor  waa  the  religious  liberty  for 
which  they  seceded  at  all  in  consistent  with  the 
principles  of  Methodism  as  tUey  had  by  this  time 
become  developed.  Tho  fact  is,  thnt  the  ruling 
preichera  inharitetl  Wealcy's  iiitf»lorance  of  op- 
position, and  his  custom  of  assuming  that  all  who 
opposed  him  were  neoeasarily  intluenced  by  tlie 
powecs  of  darknees. 

The  New  Connexion  Mcthotlisls  at  once 
adopted  tho  jiractice  respecting  tho  Sacraments 
which  were  only  gradually  adopted  by  tho  parent 
Met;  and  they  also  introduced  iho  "  lay  element" 
freely  into  the  organizations  of  their  Society  from 
the  class  upwards  to  the  Conference.  This  lattur 
point  is  now  the  only  one  in  which  they  dilfer 
from  tho  Wealeyaii  Mclliodiats  of  the  older  stock. 
Their  numbers  are  not  very  large.  In  the 
year  1870  there  were  22,C33  members  in 
England  and  \N''aIea,  with  419  chapels  and 
rooms,  and  149  preachprs.  This  was  a  dccreni<e 
of  60^  members  during  llic  preceding  twelve 
months;  the  diminution  in  I^ndon  being  132, 
in  the  Northern  couuties  412,  and  in  Corn- 
Trail  177,  CD nnterba lanced  by  n  smidl  incroaae 
in  some  other  parts  of  Kngland.  The  sect  is 
distributed  chiefly  over  tho  northern  counties, 
•where  they  number  13,5G8,  in  l^ucashiro,  York- 
shire, Durliam,  and  Northumberland.  It  expemis 
more  than  X5000  a  year  on  foreign  missions^  ajid 
numbei-s  DODO  memhpra  out  nf  Kngland. 

METHODISTS.  PKIMITIVK.  Shortly  after 
tha  secession  of  tho  New  Connexion  from  tho 
luatn  body  of  the  MeUnxlists,  extensive  attempts 
were  made  to  recruit  the  ranks  of  the  latter  by 
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mp.ins  of  "revival  Bervicea,"  especially  in  Corn- 
wall, Lanoishire,  and  SialTordahiro.  In  1807 
thafto  efforts  were  assisted,  in  iho  last-named 
county,  by  Lawrence  Dow,  an  American  Metho- 
dist who  had  previously  boon  engaged  in  the 
same  kind  of  work  in  Ireland  as  well  aa  in  the 
United  States.  To  him  is  traced  the  origin  in 
England  of  the  well-known  "  camp-meetings," 
tliQ  lirst  of  which  was  held  at  AEole  Cop,  near 
Newcastle  in  Stalfurdshire.  Thcaa  were  exten- 
sively proniuted  by  two  local  preachers  named 
William  Clowes  and  Hugh  James  Bourne,  who 
had  long  advocated  a  revival  of  tha  original 
methods  by  which  Wesley,  Wliittield,  and  other 
field'preachers  had  won  so  many  converts  sixty 
years  before.  Tho  Methodiata  were  now,  how- 
ever, estabitsheil  in  a  position  of  more  dignity 
Ibau  in  those  long-gono  days,  and  they  looked 
upon  a  revival  uf  old  Metluxlist  hablUt  much  ns 
a  parvenu  looks  upon  the  trade  of  hisgrandrathcr. 
The  Conference  of  1807  asked  itwlf,  tlierelorc, 
'*  What  is  the  judgment  of  the  Conference  con- 
cerning what  are  called  carap-mectiugsl"  and 
answered,  "  It  is  our  judgment  Uiat,  evun  enp- 
posing  such  mcelinga  tu  be  allowable  in  America, 
they  art)  highly  improper  in  lunglaud,  and  likely 
to  bo  productive  of  considerable  mischief.  And 
wo  disclaim  all  cunnoction  with  thorn."  [Min.  of 
Conf  ii.  403.] 

In  1808,  bourne  was  expelled  from  the  M'etho- 
dist  body  by  the  Uurslem  Quarterly  Meeting,  and 
in  1810  thtfl  expulsion  was  followed  by  tlut  of 
Clowes.  These  two  local  prr^chera,  being  tliua 
made  the  victims  of  a  generation  of  travelling 
preachers  who  had  learned  to  dcjipise  the  origin 
of  Methodism,  at  once  began  to  form  a  now  sect, 
and  were  joined  l>y  sixteen  congri-'gations  and 
twenty -eight  prcacherB  in  Lancashire  and  Choehire. 
Thus  a  nuclens  was  formed  for  an  organization 
which  has  numbered  mure  than  all  other  oflshoute 
of  the  parent  body  put  together,  and  which  has 
been  its  most  daugorons  rival.  Within  twenty 
years,  in  1330,  the  Primitive  Methodists  num- 
bered 36,000,  which  was  6,(lOO  more  than  the 
original  Methodists  had  numbi-red  in  Kugluud  in 
1774,  after  thirty  years  of  Wealoy's  vigorona 
preaching  and  organizing ;  and  at  tho  present 
lime  Ihey  reckon  30,000  moru  members  tlmn  the 
original  community  did  in  1804,  when  it  lia<.l 
been  in  existence  for  the  same  number  of  years. 
Uy  the  statistics  published  in  their  Minutes  of 
Conference,  the  Pnmilivo  Metbodists  numbered 
in  1870  as  many  as  ISO,  169  in  England,  and 
12,000  elsewhere,  being  an  increase  of  1152 
during  the  previous  twelve  months.  Their  Lhaiiela 
were  reckoned  as  6,397,  their  travelling  preachers 
as  961,  and  their  local  preachers  as  14,33*2.  Of 
day  schools  they  counted  only  41,  with  2,717 
scholars  ;  but  their  Sunday  scholars  were  27 1 ,802 
in  number,  with  47,379  teacliers.  The  distri- 
bntion  of  the  sect  in  lingl.ind  is  32.916  in  the 
fioutliern  and  western  counties,  13,609  in  the 
eastern  counties,  20,981  in  the  jiirmingham  iron 
district,  and  83,663  in  the  northern  counties.^ 

•  The  Priniilire  Methndists  etUl  keep  np  the  early 
habits  of  the  origioal  followcn  of  We«ley,  u  will  be  siMi 
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METHODISTS,  PRIMmVE  IRISH.  This 
na&M  in  Qited  in  Irelaud  as  dcflcriptive  of  tbos? 
Melhodista  who  still  adhere  to  Wosk-y'B  syatem  of 
making  their  Societies  pnrt  nftliR  Church  sjsicra. 

MCTHODISTS,  BRYAKITE.  Tim  6cct  of 
JfelhudUts,  which  is  oko  known  by  the  Tagiia 
nAmo  of  "  Bible  Christiana,"  owca  its  origin  to  a 
local  preacher  of  Cornwall  iiaraol  O'Bryan,  who 
sepuotod  front  the  main  IkkIv  <ii  the  Methodists 
in  tho  year  1815  and  rutumed  to  it  again  in  1829. 
Tlicrw  are  no  subaUiutial  differencoe  whatftver  be- 
tween their  doctrinos  and  customs  and  those  of 
the  Beet  from  which  tlicy  seceded,  except  that  they 
permit  women  to  preach,  and  that  the  preachers 
form  a  sniallor  portion  of  their  gov«rniag  bodie«. 
The  Bryanites  are  especially  a  West-couutry  fiect, 
the  distribution  thi'oiighout  England  in  their 
circuits  and  home  missions  in  IB70  being  aa 
follows : — ■ 

QMIMb.         llMDtHin. 

Comvmll  and  D(>\-on«faIn:,  270  1S,DOO 

Wert  SomeraeUhtre  uid  Wain,  80  *i,000 
SuBscx,  llacDpshirc,  and  olUvr 

Coannes,  .        .        .        .  lU  2,460 

Total,  .  Mi  18,166 

It  thoa  appears  that  ther^  ie  a  chnpel  tn  evnry  33 
luembers  of  tho  sect.     Thero  are  also  about  7000 
liryanitea  in  Canada  and  Australia.     [J/in.  of 
Cvn/.  of  Bihh  ChriHi.  1870.] 
MCTHonrsrS,  associated.  [Methodists, 

0S1TEO  FEtEB  ChUBCU.] 

MiilTIIODIST  RKI'ORMEIiS.  [MrrHontBTs, 
Cnitbd  Free  CiinRcu.l 

METHODISTS.  UNITED  FREE  CHURCH. 
This  ftect  of  Methodistj  has  boon  oi^nized  in  its 
present  form  since  Iha  year  1657,  btit  previously 
to  that  time  the  two  botlies  by  whose  union  it 
was  formed  lind  existed,  the  one  from  183S,  the 
other  from  1849. 

The  first  sec&'^sian,  that  of  tho  Weslbtan 
MrraoDiHT  AssociAnoN,  arose  out  of  a  Hiaputo 
respecting  tlie  establishment  of  the  Woaleyan 
Theolo^'i^  lustitulltnL  Dr.  Samuel  Wai-ruii 
(best  known  as  the  fathflr  of  tha  author  of  T^ix 
Thoiuami  a  Vear)  talcing  a  part  in  thU  quarrel 
which  was  objectionable  to  the  other  members 
of  the  Conference,  that  body  secured  hia  expul- 
sion by  the  district  me«ling  from  the  Manchester 

by  tho  follawinR  particulan,  very  jaoAtntAy  stated  by 
tne  Primiim  Mtthodiat  .Vngnzinf,  n(  ocoittrrnut  in 
Dorlwni,  sa  recent  u  IS71  ; — "  On  the  5th  of  March 
last,  Utl  TbompAon,  fomirrly  Miu  Ilydo,  cominacMd  a 
•oriea  of  specin]  serricfs,  whii.ib  extciulM  over  six  wtrekK. 
Tb©  chapel  will  wnt  ftOO  persons,  uid  aa  the  week  cvx-n- 
iDgt  it  WM  oRen  crowded.  On  the  SAt'b«th  erenlngs 
MorMOOuld  not  find  Admission.  Individnola  often  lay 
proatntte  tor  hours  during  Uie  »rn-i<^>-s,  xml  kook  were 
mdre,  and  in  a  trance-like  state  with  clr>s«d  eyes  would 
walk  about  the  cb^>el,  and  cyi-q  aUnd  npon  the  pcw 
backi,  and  If  not  held,  nppearcd  u  tbtugfi  th«y  would 
coioe  orcr  the  front  of  tne  gallery.  Six>rea  w«n  con- 
rert«^.  The  city  member»hip  roM  fnmi  6d  in  March  to 
110  in  Jane.  The  nambeia  were  taken  again  in  Ausoit 
for  3<fpt«mb«r,  and  there  were  106.  SeTeral  hare  join*il 
since  the  numWn  wirrc  niailo  up.  Thrro  im  ixinv<TlinK 
pownr  in  the  servicci.  ProiitnittunB  on;  still  pxperiencwl. 
and  moving  about  in  the  scn'ice  at  timea.  but  tt  dor«  not 
excite  to  mueb  attention  u  at  firat."  These  "  indirid- 
UiiU"  antiftitr,  fnim  oUicr  reports,  to  luive  been  all,  or 
warly  oil.  young  women. 
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chapel  of  which  he  was  the  mimstcr.  the  act 
being  sustained  by  llic  Vicc-Chonrellor.  nnd  even- 
tnally  by  Ibn  T-onl  Chancelhir.  [Min.  of  Cnuf. 
1835.]  Dr.  Warren  was  then  cx[n!lled  from  tho 
Methodist  bfidy  by  the  Gonforenco,  and  within 
two  years  about  20,000  had  joined  him  in  form- 
ing tho  sect  ©f  "  Associated  Methodists."  Tlie 
founder  of  the  secficiiian  eventually  took  holy 
orders,  and  became  Incumbent  of  ^iU  Sonls* 
Church  in  Manchester,  and  from  that  time  ittf 
nambera  began  to  diminish. 

The  AVBaLETAN  Mbthodist  RsroRMeRs,  tho 
second  of  these  two  sects,  originated  in  a  quarrel 
of  a  still  more  trivial  and  personal  character. 
Some  anonymons  pamphlnta  entitle«l  "  Fly  Sheets" 
were  published  at  inter\*ftls  from  1844  to  1848,  in 
which  tho  proceedings  of  the  Conference  were 
severely  criticised,  and  some  rongh  personalities 
used  towards  JaW  Bunting,  tho  President  With 
its  usual  intoli^mnce  this  bo^ly  of  preachers  ex- 
pelled the  supposed  authors,  three  in  namber, 
from  tho  Methodist  body,  and,  as  usual,  stigma- 
tized the  agitation  against  thonisdvcs  in  terms 
that  would  have  been  more  appropriate  to  the 
eondflmnation  of  blasphMny.  'I'he  excommuni- 
cation of  thtt  three  preachera,  however,  raised  a 
storm  of  indignation,  and  400  delt^tca  from 
those  who  sympathized  with  them  assembled  in 
London  just  before  the  meeting  of  the  Conference. 
At  the  latter  a  petition  was  prwented  for  the  n^ 
dress  of  certain  specified  grievances,  to  which 
more  than  50,000  Methodists  bad  signed  their 
namea.  The  C-onfcn^nco  was  at  once  eeizied  with 
tlio  desporate  instinct  of  sdf-preservation,  and  ex- 
communicatoi  oil  who  lifid  been  in  any  way  con- 
cernwl  in  the  meeting  of  the  delegates,  as  well  as 
whole  "  classes"  and  "  societies  "  of  those  who  ha«.l 
been  most  conspicuous  in  criticising  tht-ir  autho- 
rity. Tliia  great  multitude  of  excommunicated 
Methodists  soon  became  a  flourishing  body,  rdporb- 
ing  itself  aa  possessing  :{39  chapels,  with  an  attend- 
ance of  about  35,000  persons  at  their  services. 

In  the  year  1857  the  Association  and  the  Re- 
formers joined  together  in  the  formation  of  a  now 
body,  which  calls  itself  "  The  United  Methodist 
Free  Churches,"  which  numbered  in  1870  as 
many  aa  62,898  members  of  classes,  with  5786 
on  trial,  and  flOOO  elsewhere  than  in  England. 
The  chapels  ami  preaching- rooms  of  the  com- 
munity arc  1460  in  number,  which  are  provided 
with  282  travelling  and  3309  local  preacher*. 

It  has  61  day  schools,  with  6117  schohrs. 
The  Sunday  schools  are  1143,  with  150,560 
scholars,  and  23,726  teachers.  The  members  of 
the  sect  are  distribut-ed  over  England  in  the  fol- 
lowing proportion : — In  London  and  the  sonth- 
eastcrn  counties,  8171 ;  in  Dorset,  Devon,  and 
Cornwall,  10,027;  in  the  iJirmingbom  iron 
district,  60,^8 ;  ami  in  tlip  northern  ooonties, 
38,642.  There  was  n  net  decrease  in  1869-70  of 
120  members  ;  but  tho  decrease  in  Cornwall  was 
195,  in  Korthumberland  and  Durham,  185,  in 
Nottinghamshire  and  Derbyshire,  212.  These 
districts  contain  one-third  of  the  whole  number 
of  members,  and  thus  the  decrease  amounts  to 
3  per  cent  in  those  conntiea 
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MKTHODISTS.  AMEIUCAN,  The  ri««  of 
Methodism  in  America  was  wmultoccous  with 
ita  ewly  epreail  in  Knglarifl,  Whitfield  carryiny 
tliither  Ilia  fen'id  zeal  in  tho  }Tar  1738,  just  as 
Wecdey  was  rotuming  to  his  native  shores  from 
his  unmcceMfUI  missionaiy  work  iu  Georgia. 
Whitfield  spent  at  least  one-thiijl  of  hia  life  for 
thirty-two  years  [a.d.  1738-1770]  in  Aiuerica, 
but  he  himself  orgauized  no  aepamte  sect  there 
any  more  than  Ik-  ilid  in  Euglaud,  leaving  his 
couverU  to  the  minis trutions  of  tho  Chureh,  or 
nf  the  sects  already  existing.  The  first  Metho- 
dist congrc^iitiou  wus,  iii  fact,  formvd  not  by 
Whilfield'B  followers,  but  by  some  Irish  emi- 
gmut«  who  laiidod  in  New  York  in  the  year  1766. 
But  although  they  liad  a  local  preacher,  Philip 
Emboiy  among  them,  they  did  not  set  themselves 
up  as  a  separate  commumiy  until  stimulated  to 
do  so  by  a  female  emigrant  of  a  more  energetically 
sectarian  diapositioa,  who  arrived  in  the  follow- 
ing year,  and  through  whose  exertion  the  first 
Methodist  chapel  in  America  was  erected  in  John 
Street,  New  York,  in  1768.  Tho  small  com- 
munity thus  formed  entreated  Wesley  to  send 
them  prt;achL-n  £rum  England,  and  ten  being  sent 
out  at  various  times,  the  Mt-tbodist  Societies  in 
Kew  York  and  i'hiladelphia  nmiilxried  in  1773 
about  1200  members.  Wlien  the  War  of  inde- 
pendence broke  out,  nil  the  English  preachers 
returned  home,  but  the  increase  of  the  sect  prf)- 
seeded  so  rapidly,  that  at  ttio  close  of  the  war  in 

1783  they  numbered  43  preachera,  and  14,000 
meuibert). 

Mbtdodist  Episcopal  Cuukch.     In  the  year 

1784  the  sect  m  formed  received  a  new  con- 
sUlution  from  Wesley.  Assuming  to  himself 
tho  authority  of  an  apostle,  Wesley  laid  liands 
on  Dr.  Coke  (a  priest  of  the  Church  of  Kngland), 
and  Mr.  Asbury  (one  of  the  missionaries  who 
had  fled  from  Amcricn  ten  years  before),  sending 
them  out  with  the  name  of  "  superintendents," 
but  fur  the  purpose  of  acting  aa  bishops.  [See 
page  Slfl.]  He  also  enjoined  upon  the  Amoncan 
Mcthoilists  the  use  of  his  abridged  Book  of  Com- 
mon Prayer,  and  gave  Lhem  twenty-fiv«  articles 
of  religion  as  tha  standard  of  their  doctrine. 
Thus  rcor^anizod,  the  sect  assume<l  the  name  of 
"The  Methoiiist  Episcopal  Chmtih,"  and  it  has 
ewer  since  retained  the  constitution  thna  given 
to  it  by  Wesley,  its  general  orguniiatiou  being 
that  of  the  Kngliah  Methodists,  its  ministerial 
being  that  of  so-calletl  bishops,  elders,  and  deacons. 

In  the  Northern  States  this  boily  of  Metho- 
dists numbers  three-qunrten  of  a  million  of  mem- 
bers, with  moru  than  11,000  preachers.  In  the 
Southern  States,  before  the  war,  the  number  fif 
members  was  more  than  half  a  million,  with 
about  6000  preachers.  [Stevens'  Hisiory  of  tin- 
ASelh.  Epim,  Chnrch,  Now  York,  18S4.] 

Metbodiht  RrroHjiRD  CiirRcii.  This  sect  of 
American  Methodists  separated  from  the  main 
body  in  tlie  year  18M,  giving  up  the  form  of 
Episcopacy  and  revcrtiug  to  tho  original  charac- 
teristics of  Methodism.  Tlicy  made  much  of  tlic 
early  Mttho<liBt  doctrine  of  Christian  perfection, 
and  also  of  that  respecting  the  power  of  faith  ; 
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which  latter  they  considered  capabls  of  restoring 

the  sick  to  health  as  in  Apostolic  days.  They 
were  also  strongly  opposed  to  slavery,  not  per- 
mitting any  person  who  countenanced  it  to  remain 
in  their  community.  To  these  distinctive  prin- 
ciples of  the  sect  has  lately  been  added  that  of 
"temperance."  In  the  year  1S43,  it  developed 
into  a  much  larger  body  by  union  witli  a  number 
of  Methodists  who  again  seceded  from  tho  parent 
sect  on  the  questions  of  episcopacy,  slavery,  and 
intemperance.  They  now  consider  themselves 
the  true  AVesleyan  Methodists  of  America,  but 
tlieir  numbers  are  not  large  as  compared  with  the 
original  sect,  amounting  only  to  about  25,,000 
members,  and  GOO  preachers. 

Apbioan  £fi90ofal  MKTBODiara.  This  ti  an 
oflshoot  of  tlie  original  sect  formed  by  the  eecea- 
siou  of  its  black  members  in  Pbiladelphia  and 
Baltimore  in  the  year  1816.  Tlicy  profess  to 
hold  precisely  the  same  doctrinep,  and  t<i  pracliao 
the  samo  disuipliuQ  as  tho  body  trum  which  they 
seceded,  their  only  reason  for  eepamtiou  being 
tho  contemptuous  treatment  which  they  received 
from  their  white  brethren. 

ZioN  Wksley  Metuodibts.  This  is  another 
community  of  black  Beccdcrs  from  liiu  original 
Methodists  of  the  Northern  States.  They  estab* 
liahed  separate  chapels  in  the  end  of  tbe  lost 
century,  but  continued  under  the  control  of  the 
Conference  of  the  Episcopal  Methodists  until 
1820.  In  tbe  latter  year  disputes  arose  with  the 
Conforoncfl  respecting  the  authority  of  the  latter 
over  tho  chapel  property  and  the  ministers* 
salaries  of  tho  Zion  &[elbodisl6,  and  this  led  to 
an  entire  separation, 

Mbthodjst  Sooieit.  a  secessiou.  from  the 
Episcopal  Mctbodiste  which  took  place  in  1820, 
on  a  question  respecting  the  administration  of 
local  colloctioQij  of  money.  It  was  s  small  body, 
and  was  ultimately  incorporated  with  the 

Metuouist  pHoTESTiST  CuUBCH,  a  similar 
secession  which  was  formed  in  tho  year  1830, 
on  the  qnestion  of  lay -representation  in  the  Con- 
ferences. The  united  bodies  now  number  about 
100,000  memliere.  with  2000  preacliera. 

MICHELUAHNITES  [Michjxhau.ver].  A 
Pietistic  sect  of  the  Evongelical  Lutherans  of 
Wurtemberg,  said  to  number  about  30,000,  and 
professing  to  maint;iin  the  truo  principles  of  tho 
body  from  which  they  have  sepamted.  They 
take  their  name  from  Michael  Hahu,  a  farmer  of 
Wiirtemberg  [a.d.  I758-I8I9],  who  pretended  to 
receive  special  inward  illuminations,  and  who 
gave  up  his  original  calling  for  tliat  of  a-travclling 
preacher.  The  Michelhahnitesare  zealous  Millen- 
arians,  and  expect  a  "restoration  of  all  things:" 
that  is,  the  salvation  of  fallen  angels  and  men. 
From  among  them  aroso  tho  Kohstuautbs,  under 
Uie  elder  Uofl'maim,  immediately  after  tbe  death 
of  Unhn. 

MILITES,  This  name  is  given  by  Philaster 
as  one  of  the  names  by  which  the  Floriniaxs 
wore  known  [Philast  liter,  \xy\.\  Epiphanius 
also  >iays  that  the  Gnostics  were  called  Irparita- 
TtKol  in  Egypt  [Epiphan.  Hour,  xxri.  31:  a  state- 
ment in  which   he  is  followed   by  Theodoret 
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\Uar.  fah.  t  23]  and  SU  Jolm  Damascene  \llar. 
IX  vi.]. 

JIILITZ  or  JriLTCZ.  One  of  the  preciiraoTu 
of  liuss  and  tho  Calixtincs,  wliu  was  the  leader 
of  agreat  ajiiritnal  refonn/ition  in  Pmgiip  belween 
tho  }'ear8  13C3  and  1374,  but  provoked  a  charge 
of  heresy  against  himself  by  wild  declarations 
respecting  Ihu  iiiimoJialo  approach  of  Auliobrist 
and  Ihi-  i-uil  of  the  wurld. 

Mililz  inis  a  native  of  Cremisia  in  Moravia, 
but  became  Archdeacon  of  Pra;me,  and  Secretary 
lo  tho  Kmperor  Charles  IV.,  King  of  Ilohemia. 
His  Moetic  lial>il«  led  him  to  give  up  his  offices 
in  the  year  I3G3,  oml  retire  to  the  little  town  of 
Sischofleinilz,  xrhera  he  epent  six  months  aa 
■aiataiit  to  the  parish  priest.  Be  tlieu  retiirucd 
to  Fngno,  and  b«gan  to  t^tku  up  a  position  similar 
to  that  of  Wesley  four  centuries  Liter,  zealously 
preaching  to  the  people  in  their  native  tongue, 
with  stirring  exhortations  to  amendment  of  life. 
Bohemia,  and  eapeciulty  the  new  city  of  Pnigue, 
■was  then  full  of  Tice,  one  quarter  of  tho  city 
being  called  *'  Beualky "  oc  "  Lilllo  Venice," 
because  it  was  ifhuUy  occupied  hy  hunses  appro- 
priated to  purpoaea  of  prt/Higacy.  Among  the 
inbahitants  uf  lIub  quavter  the  preaching  of  Militz 
had  80  good  an  eDVet  that  the  name  of  Little 
Venice  was  exchanged  for  that  of  "  Little  Jeni- 
salem;"  his  niovemuut  being  combiutd  with  the 
use  of  confesftion,  and  of  frequent  and  even  daily 
communion  by  las  penitents. 

Like  ao  many  reforming  ascotica  of  that  age, 
Militz  at  last  wandered  into  fauaticism  on  tho 
subject  of  Antichrist  ond  the  Sei:ond  Advent, 
which  he  declared  to  be  immediately  at  hand. 
[a  the  year  1367,  he  weut  to  Kome  tlmt  he  might 
proclaim  this  belief  at  the  very  centre  of  Christian- 
doni,  and  the  Pope,  Urban  V.,  Iwing  still  at 
Avignon,  he  alhxefi  a  notice  to  tho  pillar?  of  St. 
Peter's  Church  declaring  his  intention  of  doing 
so.  This  led  to  his  being  confined  for  a  time 
within  the  walla  of  a  Franciscan  monastery,  hut 
on  the  Pope's  arrival  he  ordered  hira  to  be 
liberated,  to  he  entertained  by  one  of  the  car- 
dinals, and  eventually  to  Ite  sent  home  to  Prague. 
His  ftinaticistu,  however,  growing  more  dangerous, 
Gregory  XL  issued  bulls  condemning  tho  teach- 
ing of  Militz,  and  ho  was  summoned  to  Avignon 
to  anawer  the  aceuftationa  made  against  him, 
There  h«  died,  while  hia  caase  was  still  pending, 
in  the  year  1374. 

Then  is  extant  a  life  of  Militz,  written  by 
hia  disciple  Mntthias  of  Janow,  from  which 
Neander  has  made  many  quotations  in  his  Church 
History.  Another  is  oJso  extant  in  Bulhlnus  the 
Jesuit's  Higtory  of  tim  Kingdom  of  Jiohcniia, 
printed  in  1682. 

MlLLKNAlMAUa  Tho  MUlenarian  heresy 
is  the  retention  in  Christianity  of  tho  low  Judaic 
notion  of  a  Millennium  of  mere  earthly  bleased- 
new.  This  unworthy  conception  of  the  lost 
stage  in  the  world's  liiBtory  is  not,  it  niiiat  he 
remarked,  true  Judaism.  Judaism  had  indeed  a 
system  of  tempomt  promises,  hut  it  poesessed  ako 
elements  of  spirituality  by  which  its  teachers,  had 
they  been  true  succeeeois  of  the  prophets,  would 
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have  placed  duo  limitations  to  those  promises 
and  have  riseu  above  the  old  and  temporary 
covenant.  Such  inetnicturs  were  wanting ;  and 
the  later  Jews,  as  they  looked  only  for  a  temporal 
delivererin  the  Messiah,  lookwl  onlyfora  teiujwral 
Messianic  reign.  Christianity,  giving  the  true 
conception  of  tlip  kingdom  of  henvcn,  corrected 
this  unworthy  belief,  and  introduced  a  cnncep- 
tion  of  a  liuul  stage  iu  this  world's  progress,  in 
which  not  only  shall  things  teiiipornl  be  eul>o^ 
dinated  to  things  spiritual,  but  nature  itaelf  shall 
be  reudered  a  willing  instrument  of  tho  perfect 
man,  that  is,  of  the  righteous  who  are  raised  from 
the  duad. 

It  ii  needless  to  repeat  here  the  statements  of 
thuDicUouary  of  Theology  [Miixbxnium]  regard- 
ing the  evidence  of  a  belief  iu  the  Millennium 
in  the  early  Church.  Those  statements  shew,  to 
«ay  the  least,  that  such  belief,  if  it  be  not 
formally  sanctioned  by  the  Church,  has  on  its 
side  u  preponderance  of  curly  testimony.  At 
present  it  is  propo»od  to  shew  [I]  the  e&sontiol 
difforenou  between  the  Chrxaliau  doctrine  and  Uie 
perverted  Judaic  ductrine;  and  [2]  that  the 
condemnation  of  Millennial  doctrine  attaches 
only  to  the  latter. 

Tho  fonncr  of  these  points  is  worked  out  by 
Bomer  [On  tlif.  J'ermn  of  Christ,  div.  i.  vol.  L 
npp.  note  AAA.].  TJio  Jews  represented  tho 
Slillenninm  as  the  triumph  of  Israftl  according  to 
the  flesh,  of  Jerusalem  that  now  is.  Christianity 
represents  it  fm  introduced  by  Josns  of  Nozawth 
"Who  was  cruciticd  and  is  nuw  exalted  ;  as  iuclud- 
ing  believing  Jews  and  Gentiles  ;  as  superseding 
Israel  according  to  the  flesh  by  Israel  acconlii^g 
to  the  spirit,  the  Jerusalem  of  the  Jews  by  the 
city  of  God  which  comes  down  from  heaven. 
The  Jews  taught  that  Messiah  would  found  Uis 
kingdom  of  earthly  bleasedness  immedi.'itely  on 
His  lirst  appearance,  aud  evaded  that  which  la 
essential  iu  Christian  doctrine,  that  the  exalted 
one  should  be  identical  with  th;  sufferer.  In 
their  view  Uie  kingdom  of  earthly  blosseduess 
was  not  merely  a  prelude  to  heavenly  blessedness, 
but  was  itself  substantially  the  goal  and  final 
coosummatiou.  [Compare  Medu's  remark  on 
Jewish  ignorance  of  the  second  resurrection, 
DiGT.  o/TuBou,  Millennium,  471,  ccl.  2.J  In 
the  Christian  view,  the  Millennium  is  but  a  pre- 
lude to  tho  blessedness  of  huaveti,  the  final  stage 
of  the  world  in  which  all  the  senaos  and  all 
nature  shall  he  subchied  to  the  spirit,  the  fpirit 
cxL-rtiiig  not  au  annihilating  but  an  ennobling 
power  on  the  first  nature  or  creation.  ^Vithoat 
this,  it  was  thought  that  God  cnimot  be  said  to 
reconcile  all  things  to  Himself  by  Chiist.  "It  is 
fitting,"  said  Irena'us,  "that  the  creation  itself, 
being  restored  to  ita  primeval  condition,  should 
without  restraint  be  under  the  dominion  of  the 
ngbteons  ;  and  the  Apostle  has  made  this  plain 
in  tl'.c  Epistle  to  Ihu  Komans  when  ho  thus 
spoiiku,  'for  the  expectati<m  of  the  creature 
waitetli  for  the  manifestati<.>n  of  the  sons  of  God. 
.  .  .  The  creature  itself  shall  be  delivered  fnim 
the  bondage  of  corruption  into  the  glorious  lib- 
erty of  the  sona  of  God"'  [Iren,  cvnt.Hmr.  v.  32j. 
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To  the  .TewisJi  perversion  of  tte  ITilleniiiiim, 
the  ClirisUuii  MiU«iuiium  was  distinctly  aiitag- 
ODistic  ;  and  those  who  reUincd  or  fell  bock  into 
the  Jewish  pervereion  were  unsparinpilj  roii- 
dcmDcU.  Ori};cu  letl  tliu  way.  Ho  states  that 
oertain  men  think  that  the  promises  of  the 
rnturB  are  to  ho  lookeil  fcr  in  hodily  pleasure  and 
Inxury,  describing  the  sensual  pratiticaliona,  the 
earthly  pomp,  the  tcniiwrnl  diguitie&  which  they 
expert  "  Siicli,"  he  stiys,  *'  are  tlie  views  of 
those  who,  while  believiiii;  in  Christ,  understand 
the  Di?ine  Scriptures  in  a  sort  of  Jewish  sense, 
drawing  from  them  nothing  worthy  of  ilie  Divine 
proraisea"  [Orig.  de  Prumih  il  1 1].  We  do  not 
assert  that,  in  the  sections  which  follow  these 
wonis,  Ori^*>n  ejiounci's  on  the  other  hand  a 
Christian  Chtliasm  :  but  we  assert  that  his  doe- 
trine  of  the  intermediate  state  with  its  eeventl 
abodes  is  not  inconsistent  with  Chiliaaiic  doctrine. 

So  Jerome:  '*Jiidoei  ct  nostri  Semijudtei,  qui 
anrfam  atqno  gemmatam  de  ccelo  exjMtctant  Jatti- 

salein Hkc  illi  dicuut,  q^ui  terreaas  deai- 

demut  vnliiptates,  et  uxomm  qnterunt  pulchri- 
tudincm,  ac  nmnenim  liberonim  "  \Comm.  in  It. 
cup.  Ix.  I,  2,  3].  In  the  commentary  on  tho 
fiCiy-uinlh  chapter,  Jerome  had  mentioned  the 
belief  that  circumcision  was  to  ho  restored. 
Gregory  Kyesen  "  entirely  disclaims  the  expecta- 
tion of  a  Toluptuous  Millennium,  the  renewal  uf 
Jewish  sacnticea,  and  a  terrestrial  Jeru«jd<'nL 
adorned  with  precious  stonea"  [Lardner,  Cndif'. 
chap.  c.  8].  It  is  not  denied,  however,  that 
through  opposition  to  these  carnal  notions,  true 
ChUiastic  doctrine  was  Tory  j^Gncrally  abandoned. 
Andrew,  Bishop  of  Cwsarea  in  Cuppadocia,  i«  a 
witness  to  this.  In  his  Commentary  on  the 
Jievelatiott  [cap.  xx.  7],  he  states  that  some  inter- 
pret tho  thousand  years  of  tho  period  of  our 
Lord's  ministry' :  "others  think,"  he  adds,  "that 
after  the  completion  of  six  thousand  years  shnlt 
he  the  first  resurrection  from  the  dead,  which  is 
to  be  peculiar  to  the  saints  alone ;  whij  are  to  be 
raieed  up  that  they  may  dweJl  again  on  this  earth, 
where  they  had  given  proofs  of  patience  and  forii- 
tudej  and  that  they  may  live  here  a  thoii!>and 
years  in  lionour  and  plenty :  alHier  which  will  be 
the  geoernl  resurrc'ction  of  good  and  bad.  But 
the  Church  receives  noithftr  of  these  interpretxi- 
tious."  Cousequcutly  ho  interprets  tho  thuusund 
years  of  the  time  of  the  Gospel  dispensation. 

The  writers  on  heresies  conlinu  themseLves  to 
the  denial  of  a  sensual  Millcnuium  [Philastcr,  lix. ; 
Angnst.  viii. ;  Isid.  cap.  vi.  fJar.  viilj.  Augus- 
tine at  one  time  held  Chiliastic  doctrine:  and 
when  he  had  relinquished  it,  still  allowed  it  to 
he  tolerable.  [I):cr.  o/  Tiibol.,  Millesmium.] 
Epipharius,  arguing  agninnt  Apollinaris,  urges,  as 
Jcrume  did,  the  absurdity  of  supposing  a  return 
to  the  rite  of  circuniciBion  [/far.  Ixxvii.  cap.  38], 

It  is  in  tho  writings  of  the  doctors  of  tliy 
Church,  not  in  conoiliur  dccn-es.  tlmt  the  con- 
demnation of  a  perverted  Chiliasni  is  to  he 
sought.  So,  on  the  other  hand,  there  are  no 
BOthoKUtive  decrees  against  true  Chiliasm,  while 
it  is  at  tbn  same  time  confessed  that  after  the 
ftrut  ages  thaie  has  been  .i  noticeable  abaudoa- 
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ment  of  the  dootiire.  The  Knglish  Articles  of 
tho  year  1553  coiiUincd  a  cundenuiation  of 
Millenarianism,  coiiclietH  in  languago  ngreeliig 
with  that  which  has  been  quoted  Irom  Origen 
and  Jerome.  "They  that  go  about  to  renew  the 
fuhle  of  heretics  called  Millenarii,  be  Tepognant 
to  Holy  Scripture,  and  cuBt  themselves  headlong 
into  a  Jewish  dotage "  [.irt  xli.].  This  article 
wits  directed],  ae  is  well  known,  against  the  Ana- 
baptist teaching  [comparo  Augehurg  Confession, 
1531  and  1540,  art  xvii.].  It  was  dn^pped  in 
1562,  owing,  it  may  be,  to  thti  suppressiun  of 
fanatic  teachers  who  htuX  formerly  converted 
MiJlenarian  expectations  into  pretexts  for  licen- 
tiousness, both  moral  and  political  [Hnrdwiche, 
Higt.  of  Art.  p.  131].  With  the  omission  of  tho 
article  must  be  comiocted,  however,  the  appoAr- 
anca  of  Chiliastic  doctrine  iu  Edward  VL's 
Catechism,  printed  in  the  sumo  year  as  the 
Articles.  It  may  have  been  thought  that  tho 
articlo  would  be  considered,  to  oandoran  alt  Chili- 
astic doctrine  whatever. 

In  cnnchision,  it  may  be  said  that  Millenarian- 
isui  is  to  n  certain  degreo  not  unorthodox^  but 
that  Pililicuariuns  who  uphold  the  doctrine  of  a 
Bc'iisiinl  or  Judiiic  Millennium  are  unequivocally 
coridemneil  by  theologians. 

MILLENNIAL  CHURCH.     [Shakebs.] 

MILLIARII.       [MiLLE.VABIAKSj 
MILLIA-STi-K.       [M[LLEN-AItIAK8.] 

MODERATES.     This  nnino  was  given  to  the 

{inity  <lominant  in  tho  l'Jitablish<>-d  Kirk  of  Scot- 
und  tturing  the  eighteenth  century,  which  (by  a 
reaction,  consequent  upon  Ibc  Kevolution  settle- 
ment, from  the  fervid  famiticism  evoked  by  the 
ecelcsiftstieal  struggles  of  preceding  years)  rc- 
ganlod  will)  indifference  many  of  the  points  held 
cardinal  with  the  old  Covenanters,  acquiesced  in, 
and  approved  of,  the  system  of  absolute  lay  patr 
rouage,  preached  more  on  morals  than  on  faith, 
and  was  generally  Latitudinarian  in  doctrine, 
Erastian  in  policy,  and  worldly  in  tone  of  life. 
It  qniet^?d  controversies  by  treating  them  alike 
with  iudiifereuce,  uud  went  so  far  in  its  aversion 
to  any  exertion  of  spiritual  lifo,  as  to  reject  in 
theGcnenil  Assembly  of  17[(6an  overtureinfavour 
of  Missions,  paKly  on  the  ground  alleged  by  a 
minist*;r  that  the  preaching  of  the  Gt'ispel  was 
likely  rather  to  tiinr|i?r  ihiin  advance  the  simple 
virtues  of  tlio  untntorod  savage,  and  portly  on 
tliat  alleged  by  a  lay  elder,  panic-struck  at  tho 
progress  of  French  revohitionary  ideas,  that  the 
funds  collected  for  such  an  object  would  "cer- 
tainly "  in  time  "  be  turned  against  the  Constitu- 
tion." The  party,  however,  was  not  without 
many  members  who  [Ktsseseed  a  more  evangelical 
spirit,  and  to  whom  tho  term  "modcntto"  atloclied 
In  a  for  bettor  and  higiier  sense ;  while  with 
regard  to  intellectual  ability  the  nnmos  of  Blnir 
and  Itobcrtson  (by  the  latter  of  whom  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  Asaetiibly  were  directed  for  miiriy 
years  with  great  tact  and  prudence)  give  to  it 
no  menu  distinction.  IJut  as  tlie  prevEilenco  of  a 
similar  party  in  England  gave  rise  to  Melliodism, 
so  the  o)>pu5ition  to  the  Moderatej!  in  iScolknd 
found  vent  in  the  Secession  and  Belief  6ynods, 
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aii<]  filially  rent  tlie  Kirk  in  twain  by  the  Free 
Church  niovemeat  of  thu  present  century. 

M01.INI.ST8,      An  anti-Aupistinian  school  of 
Jesuit  tht>olugian£,  originated  by  tho  Spanub  Jesait 
Molina,  in  thu  latter  pnrt  of  tlie  sixteenth  o«ntury. 
Lewis  Molina  [a.d.  1535-1601]  was  a  professor 
of  divinity  in  the  PortogMe«e  university  of  Evora, 
vhonj  he  ptomulgatod  opinions  on  tho  subject  of 
grace  and  free-will  which  wore  opposed  to  th« 
received  theology  of  St.  Thomas  Aquinas,  and  to 
that  of  St.  Au^ujftine,  on  which  the  ar^umcDts  of 
Aquinas  are   (pxiund«d.      These   opinions   were 
published  by  Molina  iu  the  y<:ar  1588,  in  a  bouk 
fitdt  printaJ  at  Lii^bon,  and  in  an  enlArge<l  form 
at  AJatwerp  in  a.u,   1595,  under  the  title  of  a 
"Hannonyof  Free  Will  with  the  gifts  of  Gnicc,"<fec. 
[jDfl  lAhenri  Arhitrii  Canex>rdia  cu\n  Grattm  Donvi, 
Divina  Prodcietitia,  Providentia,  Pradestinnfume, 
et  Heproliatione.]       The  book  was  immediately 
attacked  by  the  Dominicans  as  being  of  a  Pala- 
giaiiiziu^;  tendency,  and  before  the  second  edition 
of  it  had  been  bronght  out,  tho  controversy  be- 
tween  them   and    the  Jesuits,  who  sided  with 
Klolina,  liod  become  so  dnn^erous,  that,  in  1594, 
Pope  Clement   VIII.  oiyoined  silence  on  both 
parties,  and  promised  to  comniit  the  decision  of 
the  dispute   to   a   congregation   of  theologians. 
Upon  this  the  Dominicans  used  their  influence 
with  Philip  IL  to  induce  the  Pope  to  re-open  the 
[question  at  once,  and  tho  King's  pcrsuusions  pi«- 
Lvoiled   on   Clement    to  convoke   the   promised 
tASaembly  early  in  the  year  1598.     It  consisted  of 
ft  president,    Cardinal  Modnicci,  tho  Bishop  of 
Trent,  of  three  other  bishops,  and  seven  theo- 
Dgians  of  different  fralcrniLics,  and  its  meetings 
[continued   for   three   years   under   the   title    of 
I^Congregationes  de  Auxiliis,"  or  '*  Congregations 
snoeming  Divine  Grace."    At  the  third  of  these. 
held   on  January   I6th,   1598,   tha  opinions  of 
Molina  were  thus  snmniarized  : — 

[1.1  A  reason  or  ground  of  Cod's  predestination 
is  to  \j6  found  in  man's  right  use  of  his  free  will. 
[2.]  That  the  f/rate  which  God  bestows  to  enable 
men  to  persevere  in  religion  may  become  the 
ffijl  of  pcraevtiranco,  it  is  necessary  that  they  be 
foreseen  as  conaenting  and  co-opemting  with  tho 
Divine  aaststance  olTered  them,  which  is  a  thing 
irithin  their  power.  [3.]  There  is  a  mediato 
prescience,  which  is  neitW  tha  free  nor  the  nn- 
tn«d  knowledge  of  God,  and  by  which  he  knows 
fature  contingent  events  Wfore  he  forms  his 
decree.*  [4.]  Predestination  may  bo  considered 
Bs  either  general  (relnting  to  whole  classes  of 
persons)  or  particular  (rehiting  to  individual 
persons).  In  general  predestination  there  is 
no  reason  or  ground  of  it  beyond  tho  mere  good 
pleasnro  of  God,  or  none  on  the  part  of  the  persons 
predestimited  ;   but  in  particular  predestination 

'  In  Molina's  theology  tlie  "nnUintl"  knowledge  nf 
Qod  ia  tlmt  of  wlitt  H*  (ffrets  by  Hia  direct  power  or  by 
■econd  csosM.  His  *'  Tree  "  knowledRe  is  thtt  ofwliat  He 
porpowa  ofllu  own  frw  will.  Hi*  "  unilialr"  knowlcdgs 
("MjienUn  int'ilia  "J  in  iJiat  of  wliat  will  dfptnd  on  the 
fi«a  will  of  His  cr»tiirr»,  who««  urtioiia  He  fonwci's  br  k 
koow)cdff«  of  all  th«  forces  by  vhit^bthnuactiraB  will' he 
brought  ttboul  and  eoutrulleii. 
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(or  that  of  individnals)  there  is  a  cause  orgroond 
of  it  in  the  foreseen  good  use  of  free  will. 

Tho  Jesuits  did  not  adopt  these  opinions,  but 
they  niaitttainwl  that  they  wore  not  Pelagiau,  and 
that  they  were  petmiesible ;  the  Dominicans,  on 
the    other    hand,    identified    them    with   Semi- 
Pclagittiiism,  and  opposed  to  them  the  theology  of 
Aquinas,  thfl  great  theologian  of  their  order  and  of 
the  whole  Church  :  and  the  decision  of  tho  divines 
to  whom  tho   controversy  was  committed   was 
jjiven  in  favour  of  the  Jnttor  view  in  tlie  year  1 601 . 
Notwithstanding  this  decision,   however,  the 
Jesuits  succeeded  in  prevailing  on  Clement  VI 1 1, 
to  re-open  the  case ;  and  a  new  congregation  wag 
appointed,   cunMsling  of  fil'tocn   canlinnls,  five 
hishopa,  and  nine  doctors,  over  whom  the  Pope 
himself  presided  on  eeventy-cight  separate  occa- 
sions between  March  20lh,   1602,  and  January 
22nd,  1605  :  but  just  as  he  was  ready  to  pro> 
nounce  hia  sentence  in  tha  cause  ho  died,  within 
six  weeks  of  the  last  session.     Tho  congregation 
met  again  under  the  prBsidoncy  of  his  successor 
PaulV.betwcenScpU3mbQrl6U5and  March  1606, 
but  nltimatoly  it  was  d^^tormiued  that  no  sen- 
tence  should  be  pronounced  on  either  side ;  public 
policy  requiring,  prohably,  that  the  Pope  should 
not  make  an  enemy  of  France  by  deciding  against 
the  Jesuits,  or  of  Spain  by  deciding  i^nst  the 
Dominicans.    The  views  of  the  latter  were  shortly 
afterwards  developed  in  their  extreme  form  in  the 
"  Augustiuus  "  of  Cornelius  Jansen  :    while  tho 
*'scientia  media"  of  the  Molinists  ha8  l>e«n  sub- 
stantially adopted  by  Jesuit  theologians.  ( Henry's 
&uU.  Hist,  clxxxiii.  4.    Le  Clcrc's  Bibl.  Univ.  el 
JlMt.  voL  xiv.     Aug. le  Ulanc's  //wf.  Congreg.de 
Auxil.  graliai Divin.  (Dominican).     Meyer's^Tut, 
Oontrov.  rfe  Divi'n.  Gratia  AvxU.  (Jesuit).] 
MOLINUS.     [QuiETiara.] 
MOLOKANE^.     [Malakases.] 
MOMMIEKS.     A  nickname   given  to  those 
who  represented  a  revival  of  "  Kvsngehcal"  Chris- 
tianity in  Geneva  about  the  year  1818,  under 
the  ministrations  of  Ccesar  Muiau  and  Robert 
Haldano,  tho  former  a  Calvinistic  pastor  at  Ge- 
neva,   the    latter   an   English  clergyman.     Mr. 
Ualdano  established  a  class  of  theological  students 
at  Geneva  in  1817  (of  whom  Merle  d'Aubigni 
■was  one),  which  gradually  developed  a  better 
description  of  pastors  than  had    bl'en    hitherto 
known  in  Gonova.     The  praycr^meetings  held  by 
these  (after  the  custom  of  the  Methodists  and 
Evangelicals  in  England)  gained  for  them  the 
absurd   name  of  "  Mommiers,"  but  in  the  year 
1831  the  party  was  strong  enough  to  form  an 
organized  bi:*Hy,  with  a  theological  college,  and 
it  then  became  known  as  "The  KvangoUcal  So- 
ciety of  Geneva."     A  similar  Society  was  after- 
words formed  on  the  opposite  shore  of  the  Lake 
for  the  Canton  da  Vaiid. 

MONAliClII.VNS.  By  this  euphemistic  name 
are  calloti  thoie  heretics  wlio  deny  the  distinction 
of  Pejsons  in  the  Divine  Nature.  ITiey  pretended 
that  they  alone  held  a  true  iiovap\ia,  in  the  same 
luonner  as  modern  Unitarians  protend  that  they 
alone  hold  the  Unity  of  God. 

The  term  /iOva^;^m  this  jwrty  iwed  not  in  the 
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Catholic  sonBC,  as  mnintainin;i  tlmt  there  is  one 
only  opx^'  Bo^i^c;  or  fountain  of  Beity,  tbe  Father; 
which  sense  implies  tbe  cxietcnce  of  the  Begotten 
Son  and  Proceeding  Spirit  an  distinct  Pacsons  : 
nor  in  the  sense  of  unity,  for  unity  can  only  bo 
aaserteil  when  tbi?re  is  plurality  {in  whicli  lies 
tbe  miRiiHe  of  tho  term  by  Uuitarianii) :  nor 
again  iu  tlio  sense  of  God's  sole  government, 
which  affirnifl  nutliing  concerning  the  existence 
or  non-e\i£tence  of  a  dintinction  of  Pereons  in 
tlie  Gudliuad  ;  hut  in  tbe  sense  of  simple  oneness, 
from  wliioh  onpness  tbey  argued  that  tho  God- 
head ia  so  sinipU  a  Being  us  to  be  /xoputt^Vuitos, 
a  solitary,  single  HypostAfiis,  Tliey  charged  the 
Trimtariana  acconlingly  with  Trithcism.  "  Mon- 
aTchiiun  teuemus,"  they  boasted  [Tert,  (xdv. 
Prix.  3],  ('.«.  (Rigault  remarked)  fUivap^iKi^y 
tfc^To,  nam  alius  inclilimus  tU  ti)v  aOtov 
w^XvBiinfra^  'iliat  this  was  Uie  meaning  in 
which  they  used  the  term  is  apparent  on  the 
very  face  of  the  controversy.  TertuUian  goes  on 
to  aasert  that  Monarchia  means  nothing  else 
than  "  singulare  et  uuicum  imperium."  So  fur 
then  as  his  arguments  rest  on  this  assertion,  it 
seems  that  they  nre  not  to  the  purpose,  being 
dinNtod  really  against  a  misuse  of  the  word,  not 
against  tlie  thing  the  Munnrchians  intended  by  it. 

Dionysius  of  Kome  nses  the  word  of  the  Unity 
of  God,  speaking  of  those  who  in  their  opposition 
to  Sabellios,  by  division  of  the  Persons,  destroy 
T^f  iwvap\tav,  T^i-  ^yiav  Moi-oSa  [Routh,  Heiifj. 
Sac.  ui.  p.  373-4]. 

The  heresy  of  the  AfonarchianR,  whn  thus  mis- 
nsed  the  term  Mouaroiiy,  may  be  traced  in  the 
▼wry  earliest  timi^s  of  Christianiiy.  Justin  Martyr 
Bxpruflly  denounces  it,  and  his  notice  guides  us 
to  its  source :  for  he  ^nds  tho  heresy  to  exist 
both  among  Jews  and  Christians.  He  condemns 
the  Jews  for  thinking  that  when  God  was  said 
to  have  appeared  to  the  patriarchs,  it  was  God 
the  Father  who  appeared.  Such,  he  says,  are 
justly  convicted  of  knowing  neither  the  Father 
nor  the  Son  ;  for  they  who  say  that  the  Son  is 
the  Father  are  convicted  of  neither  understand- 
ing the  Father,  nor  of  knowing  that  tho  Father 
of  tbe  universe  has  a  Son,  who  being  the  first- 
born Logos  of  God  is  likewisa  God  [First  Apoi. 
ch.  Ixiii.].  In  the  Dialogue  with  Trypho  he 
faandltfs  tbe  same  topic,  and  extends  the  charge 
to  Christians.  *'  I  am  aware  that  there  are  some 
who  wish  to  meet  this  by  saying  that  the  power 
which  appeared  from  tho  Father  of  tho  universe 
to  MoB^s,  or  Ahniham,  or  Jacob,  is  called  an 
Angel  in  His  coming  among  men^  since  by  this 
the  will  of  the  Fatlier  is  made  known  to  men  ; 
He  is  also  called  Glory,  since  He  is  sometimes 
aeen  in  an  unsubstantial  appearance  ;  sometimes 
Ho  is  called  a  man,  since  Uu  appears  under  such 
forms  as  tbe  Father  pleases  ;  and  they  call  Him 
the  Word,  since  He  is  also  the  bearer  of  message* 
from  the  Father  to  men.  But  they  say,  that  tliis 
power  ia  unseparated  and  undivided  from  the 
Father,  in  tho  aauie  manner  that  tho  light  of  the 
sun  when  on  earth  is  unseparat^d  and  undivided 
from  the  sun  in  heaven,  and  when  tho  sun  sets 
the  tight  is  removed  with  it ;  so  the  Futlior^  thoy 
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say,  when  He  wishe-s  makes  His  power  go  forth, 
and  when  He  wishes  He  brings  it  back  again 
to  Himself"  [Dutl.  e.  Tnjpk.  cc.  127,  126].  It 
appears,  then,  that  there  were  persons  in  Justin's 
time  who  called,  themselves  Christians,  but  who 
believed  that  the  Son  was  merely  an  unsubstantial 
energy  or  operation  of  the  Father.  [See  Bull, 
Ue/  Fid.  Nic.  II.  iv.  4;  Burton,  Bampl.  Lect. 
note  103.] 

Now,  in  this  the  Jews  had  deserted  the  better 
teaching  of  their  earlier  Rabbis.  For  these  as- 
cribed a  Divine  Personality  to  tho  Angel  of  the 
Presence ;  and  the  doctrine  of  the  Holy  and  Undi- 
vided Trinity  subsisted,  though  in  a  less  developed 
form,  in  the  synagogue  of  old  [see  Mill,  Panth. 
Prin.  j»art  ii.  pp.  82-99].  The  cauao  of  this 
declension  in  doctrine  was,  that  opposition  to  the 
Incarnate  Word  when  He  really  appeared  predis- 
posed them  to  accept  a  lioatlien  philosophy,  and 
to  represent  the  Logos,  ss  Philo  did,  as  the  mani- 
fest God  not  pers'itnally  distinct  from  the  con- 
cealed Deity.  This  error  found  its  way  into 
Christianity  through  the  Gnuatics,  who  wero 
largely  indebted  to  the  Platonic  school  of  Alexan- 
dria. It  appears  as  the  foundation  of  the  system 
of  Simon  iLlagua,  who  taught  that  the  originating 
principle  of  all  (which  he  asserted  to  be  Fire,  for 
"  God  is  a  consuraing  fire  ")  is  of  a  twofold  nature, 
liaviog  a  secret  part  and  a  manifest  part,  correspond- 
ing, as  llippoly  tus  remarks,  to  the  potentiality  and 
energy  of  Aristotle.  If  this  be  nothing  else  than 
Philo's  representation  of  ths  Logos,  there  is  some 
snre  ground  for  the  notion  that  Simon  held  the 
heresy  afterwards  called  SabeUian.  Burton  re- 
jects tbe  notion,  innAmuch  as  the  doctrine  of 
emanations  is  not  to  ho  confounded  with  the 
theory  of  Sabellius ;  but  Hippcdy  tus  (whom  Burton 
did  not  possess)  shews  that  the  I^x^gos,  in  Simon's 
theory,  employed  certain  portions  of  the  Divine 
fulness,  which  portions  he  colled  i£ons ;  and  that 
the  I.x)gos,  although  Simon  uses  the  word  Begotten, 
is  really  tbe  manifest  God  not  peraonally  distinct 
from  the  concealed  Deity  [Burton,  Bampt.  Lect. 
note  46].  Although  therefore  thedoctrine  of  ema* 
nations  is  nut  to  bo  confounded  with  tlie  doctrine 
of  Sabellins,  it  had  in  its  original  form  as  con- 
stnicted  by  Simon  a  foundation  of  SabtlHunism. 
Traces  of  Sahollianism  are  found  even  in  tho  lat^r 
schools  of  Gnostics,  and  the  later  Sabellianiam 
approached  to  an  emanation  theory.  A  resemblance 
has  been  noticed  between  tha  tenets  of  Vslen* 
tinoa  and  those  of  Sabcllius  [Putavius,  Do^fm, 
Theol.  II.  i.  6  ;  Wormius,  /AW.  Sal>fl.  ii.  3];  and 
Neander  is  inclined  to  think  that  Marciou  may 
have  adopted  some  of  thePatripassian  doctrines  in 
Asia  Minor.  [Atlgem.  (?MfAicA(<f,  i  p.  796.  Bur- 
ton, Bomp.  Led.  note  103.] 

The  leading  tenet  of  the  Monarchians  thus 
appears  to  have  been  introdnced  into  Cbriatiaaity 
principally  through  tbe  Alexandrian  Jowa  and 
the  Gnostics.  It  may  also  have  been  derived  im- 
mediately from  heathen  philosophers,  as  in  the 
case  of  Noiitus  it  is  ascnWd  by  Hippolytos  im- 
mediately to  Heraclitus,     [NotiriANS.] 

The  t«net  rests  on  the  sophism.  Either  the  Sou 
is  the  some  as  the  Father  and  not  distinct  in 
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Pereon,  or  wc  mofit  say  tliat  tlio  Divine  Substance 
is  divided  into  two  parts,  of  which  the  one  con- 
alitutes  tho  Porson  of  the  Father,  the  other  tbe 
I'ereon  of  the  Son.  Tliis  follows  evldt-nlly,  Itull 
tvinarks,  from  thepassftgoof  Joatin  Martyr  which 
has  heen  qnot^d  [/>/.  Fid.  Aic.  It.  iv.  4].  The 
Monarchiana  asw^rted,  that  is,  tlint  we  cannot 
distinguish  ibe  Feraons  without  dividing  the 
Substanco. 

From  this  error  it  follows  logically  that  the 
Divine  Jlature  in  our  lilessod  Lord  is  either  denied, 
or  aseorted  to  be  Uie  vevy  nature  of  the  Father. 
The  Monarchian,  to  he  coitBifitt.'nt,mu8t  hi-  an  Arian 
or  0  Patripasitian.  And  nil  who  denied  the  dis- 
tinction of  P«r*:)n8  in  the  Godhead  did  adopt  one 
of  the  varying  forms  of  the  heresies  of  Subellius. 
Paul  of  Samosnta  or  Arius.  In  tho  forms  of 
some  of  these  tlitforent  s<«ts  the  Monnrehian  i!on- 
trovorsy  sgitated  the  Church  of  liome,  esiwciully 
duriiiK  the  episcopates  of  Zephynntis  and  Callis- 
tu«,  during  the  thir»l  century;  and  passed  into 
the  great  ciutrovcrsics  which  agitat-ed  the  whole 
Church  in  Uie  fonrth  century,  nnd  called  for  the 
tyro  great  Councils  of  Nicica  and  Constantinoplo. 

The  history  of  the  Monarchian  sects  shews  an 
endeavour  to  cscapo  from  tho  revolting  tenet  of 
Patripnsaianism,  and  to  retain  or  supply  that 
which  the  niitnre  of  man  almost  iiistinclively  re- 
([uires,  a  superlmnian  mediation  and  atonemetiL 
The  working  of  these  two  motives,  as  the  Mon- 
BFthian  adopts  inthcr  the  Arian  or  the  Patripruwian 
alternative,  is  very  remarkable  ;  inasmuch  as  the 
return  to  Catholicity  appearn  to  Im)  much  easier  in 
the  school  which  ailopt*  tli^  former  aUemalive. 
"VVhcn  Patripassianism  is  at  once  and  decisively 
rejected  it  i*  open  to  the  Monarchian  to  satihfy 
the  need  for  a  jfediator  hy  magnifying  the  Divine 
element  in  our  \^t\\,  which  at  first  he  considered 
to  be  only  the  highest  degree  of  prophetic  grace, 
■nd  passing  through  stages  of  Arianism  and  Semi- 
Aiianism  to  approach  nearer  and  nearer  to  the 
truth.  Whereas,  when  Patripnsgianism  has  been 
adopted,  and  tho  need  is  felt  for  freeing  the  mind 
from  a  tenet  at  wliich  one  shudders,  it  is  only 
done  by  diminishing  the  Divine  Nature  in  our 
Lord,  through  the  stages  of  supposing  it  a  portion 
of  the  Divine  fulne^  then  an  emanation  from  the 
Godhead-  The  result  is  a  deliberate  Psilanthropism. 

liegnnling  tho  heresy  itself  of  Psendo-Monar- 
ehianism,  the  main  points  for  consideratiou  are 
tho  following :  Ktrst,  An  eternal  Mind  nin«it 
needs  have  in  it  from  eternity  an  ivvota  or  X6yo%, 
a  notion  or  concejtt'nm  of  itself,  which  the  schools 
t*?rm  verhum  mentis:  nor  can  it  be  conceiv«l 
without  it.  "  This  Word  in  God  cannot  be,  as  it 
is  in  us,  a  transient  vanjfihing  accident,  for  then 
the  Divine  nature  would  indeed  be  conipoundeil 
of  substance  and  accident,  which  would  be  repug- 
uant  to  its  simplicity  ;  hut  it  must  he  a  sub- 
stantial, subsisting  Word"  [Bull,  Cath.  Dort. 
conceTiting  ths  Bteaafd  TriuUi/^.  Tho  Monar- 
ohians  denied  this  TcAdoraTOf  nal  ^^vra  naX 
a^Tov  TQv  vpuTov  vQv  Xofov  ifiy^'\ov.  Denying 
thisk  Ihey  denieil  nlso  llmt  subslunliid  vinetihnn 
Cftarifafit  in  which  Uie  Father  and  the  Son  are 
One  iv^rrfTt  UvfvttaT<n,     Secondly,  Thus  is  de»- 


troyed  that'avru^Kcut  which  we  atti-ibute  to  God, 
i.fi.  His  self  sufficiency  and  mo?t  perfect  bliss  and 
hap]iincssa  in  Himself  alone,  before  and  without 
all  creatc^l  hoiiigs.  For  this  we  cannot  well  con- 
ceive without  acknowledging  a  distinction  of  Per- 
sons in  the  Godhead.  The  Monarchians  denied 
thelndividral  Kocinty  of  the  Ever-blesscd  Trinity. 

>FONARCHYMEX.  [FirraMoNARcRrMEx.] 

JIONOtMUS.  An  Anibiiiii  hercl-ic  of  tho 
second  century,  who  appears  to  have  been  a  fol- 
lower of  Basilides.  He  is  mentioned  by  Theo- 
doret,  hut  the  particulars  of  his  system,  which 
■was  fornioil  of  strange  geometrical  and  arithtnel- 
iral  speculalioua  respecting  the  origin  of  the 
worlil,  are  given  only  by  HippolyLus.  The  sub- 
stance of  these  is  that  primal  ni;kn  is  the  universe : 
that  the  universe  is  the  originutiiig  cause  of  all 
things,  ho  himself  being  unhegolten,  incorruptible 
and  eternal,  that  a  Sun  of  tliu  priimU  mun  was 
generated  independently  of  time ;  that  the  Son  of 
Man  is  a  momid  represented  by  the  iota  and  the 
tittle,  that  19  the  Greek  figure  10  [i] ;  that  all 
things  have  emanated  from  the  substance  of  this 
monad ;  that  cubes,  oc1ahe<lron8,  pyramids,  and 
nil  such  figiirfts,  out  of  which  crystalline  (ire,  water 
and  earth,  have  ariwn  from  numbers  which  are 
comprehended  in  the  number  ten.  In  a  letter  from 
Moiioinius  to  Tliuophnistus,  which  is  quoted  by 
llippoly tns,  the  fonner  avowsthat  he  believed inno 
God  separate  from  man's  own  sidf.  [ HippoL  lif/ut. 
Hinr.  viii.  5  8,  x.  13.    Theudor.  Ihcr.  /ub.  i.  18.] 

Mn:J0PHy8ITF-S  [Mowx^wIto*].  a  sect 
which  scpaniUrd  fr<>m  the  Ortliodox  Eastern 
Church  upon  tiie  condemnation  of  the  Entychinn 
heresy  in  the  year  451  by  the  Conncil  of  Cholce- 
don  ;  grotluaUy  extending  itself  to  every  part  of 
Eastern  Christendom,  and  being  repre.tented  after 
the  sixth  century  by  the  Jacobites.  Their  dis- 
tinctive tenet  was  developed  out  of  tho  heresy  of 
Eulyches,  but  was  not  identical  with  it :  Euty- 
ches  maintaining  that  the  Union  of  Christ's 
Divine  and  Fluman  Natures  in  tlie  Incarnation 
resulted  in  the  ultimate  extinction  of  the  latter, 
so  thiit  the  glorified  Saviour  is  wholly  and  only 
Divine,  while  the  Monophysites  hi-M  that  the 
two  Natures  were  to  unilc-d,  that  although  the 
"One  Christ"  was  jiarily  Iliimnn  and  partly 
Divine,  His  two  Natures  became  by  their  union 
only  one  Nature  (pAtrr}  ^wru). 

ITie  modification  of  the  opinion  of  Eutyches 
[EuixoniANsJ,  which  thus  acquired  the  name  of 
Monophysitism,  originated  with  Dioscoms,  the 
succesisor  of  St.  Cyril  as  Patriarch  of  Alexandria. 
He  presiile*!  at  the  Council  of  Ephcsus,  which 
was  summoned  in  the  year  449  to  consider  the 
opinions  of  Eutyches,  and  which  from  the  mur- 
derous violence  shewn  by  his  ICg^-ptian  partiziins 
waBcalIedthe"Latrociniiim"  or  "liobbcr  Synoil." 
Under  tho  influence  of  Dioscoms,  who  wished  to 
gain  a  victoiy  over  the  patriarchs  of  Antioch 
and  Constantinople,  the  chief  opponents  of  £a- 
tychcs,  tho  assomhled  bishops  were  persuaded, 
or  forceil  to  give  their  decision  iu  favour  of 
Eutyches,  the  key-note  to  that  dccisir-n  being 
struck  by  the  possionaLe  i-xelaiiKitirm  of  DirjeconiSf 
"  Will  yon  endure  that  two  Natures  should  ba 
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Bpnken  of  nfler  tbe  Incarnation"  [Mansi,  Couefl. 
vi.  503].  Tlic  decision  so  given  was  not,  how* 
cTer,  accoptvil  by  the  Patriarch  of  Anlioch  nor 

by  flavinn  the  Patriarch  of  Conetantinople  (who 
died  in  exile  nhorlly  afterwards  frum  tlie  wounds 
which  ho  received  nt  the  last  riotous  ineeting),  nnr 
by  Leo,  Bialiop  of  Koiue ;  and  another  Council 
was  summoiieil  hy  thu  new  Kniperur  ftfttrciaii 
in  the  following  year,  wliiali  assomblnd  iint  at 
Xicxa,  but  evenluully  at  ChiUc(id<^n,  frnin  whlcli 
UlttT  city  it  ruci-'ivvd  its  name.  At  this  Coiiiitril, 
composetl  of  630  bishops  (a  much  larger  number 
than  had  attended  any  prtviuus  gcnerul  council), 
Uie  opininiis  which  llie  martyred  Flavlun  had 
maintained  against  Eutyches  were  declared  to  be 
orlbixlox,  and  DiosconiR,  by  whtim  ho  had  been 
depneed,  and  tlirough  whose  encouragement  of 
violence  he  had  heuu  munlered,  was  himself 
deposed,  At  the  moment  of  his  condomnaiion 
he  reiterated  bis  c)|)inlon  in  the  cry,  **  Tliey  are 
cotdenining  the  luthera  as  well  as  me ;  I  have 
passages  from  Athanasiusand  CytilwhiL-h  forbid 
mi  to  speak  of  two  Natures  after  the  Incarnation" 
[Mntisi,  Conril.  vi.  590].  He  was,  howevi-r, 
Dantshed  by  the  Emperor  to  Gan|;m,  in  Paphla- 
gonia,  and  Proteriua,  Arch-priest  of  the  Church 
of  Alcxnndria,  wao  [a-d.  452]  elected  jmtrian'h 
in  his  stejid  ;  great  riot*  ensuing  among  the  people 
of  Alcxandrin,  a  large  number  of  whom  were  the 
partizaus  of  the  bflnisbe^i  patriarch.  lio  never 
returned  from  exile,  but  died  at  Cangra  some 
lime  in  the  yenr  154. 

Ae  the  initiation  nf  the  Mcinophysite  ftchl-m 
was  signrdized  by  the  murder  of  iU  opponent, 
ao  was  its  consummation.  The  leading  adversary 
of  Proterius  was  Tiniotheua  jJUurus,  who  orga- 
nized sumo  of  the  Munophy&itcs  into  a  aeparato 
body,  n-ith  places  of  worship  of  their  own,  and 
who  acquired  hla  nickname  of  "the  cut"  by 
climbing  up  to  the  windows  of  the  monks,  and 
pretending  that  he  was  a  messenger  sent  from 
Heavbu  to  bid  them  fursoke  the  communion  of 
Proterius,  and  make  liimself  patriaieh  in  his 
atead.  On  the  death  uf  the  Emperor  Marcian^ 
Hmothy  coJIecled  a  body  of  monks  and  other 
followers,  seized  on  the  Church  of  Ciesjirea,  and 
vta»  there  consecrated  patriarch  [a.d.  457J  by 
two  bishops  who  Iiad  been  condemned  by  a 
council  and  exiled  by  the  Eiuperur.  A  few 
days  after  Bome  of  his  pnrtiaans  attAcked  the 
hoURe  of  Proterine,  and  whr-n  he  fled  to  the 
baptistery,  where  the  baptisms  of  lloly  Week 
Were  going  forward,  for  safety,  bo  was  followed 
by  the  mob,  who  stabbed  hitn  to  death,  dragged 
his  body  round  the  city  till  it  was  torn  to  pieces, 
and  having  burned  what  remained  on  the  sliore, 
scattered  h\»  allies  in  Iho  eca ;  treating  him  in 
llie  same  snvnge  maiuicr  as  Hypatia  had  been 
treated  not  long  hefort\ 

Frum  thia  time  there  was  on  uubtx^keu  succeetJiiun 
of  Monophysito  jiatriarcha  in  Alexandria,  The 
orthnilox  succession  was  revived  in  Timcthy 
Salofueiolus  fur  twelve  years  [a-D.  468-482], 
and  afterwards  for  a  short  time  in  John  Talain, 
who,  hoivovor,  was  soon  driven  away  from  Egypt, 
and  died  Bishop  of  Kula  ncnr  Homo.  I'bio 
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wits  then  a  vacancy  in  the  see  for  niure  than 
half  a  century,  ivhen,  in  the  year  53tt,  a  new 

race  of  nine  orthodox  patriarchs  began  which 
lasted  until  al>iiiit  a.d.  040.  From  tluit  tune  ttio 
putriarehutc  of  Alexandria  lapsed  into  the  hands 
of  tho  Muu(ipbysiti>a  tliruugh  the  favour  which 
was  shewn  to  them  hy  the  Mahometan  con- 
qucrerg  of  I^ypt ;  and  altliough  an  orthodox  suc- 
cession was  restored  in  the  eighth  century,  the 
origimd  Church  of  St.  Mark  Bui)k  into  iuaigniB- 
L^nce,and  haa  become  little  more  than  ade]>endant 
on  thai  of  Con^tanlinnple. 

At  the  mme  time  that  the  Monnphysite  sect 
was  thus  beginning  to  take  poRsi-i^sion  of  Egypt  it 
acquired  a  strong  hold  on  Pulestine  through  the 
usurpation  of  the  t>oe  of  Jeruaal<;in  by  a  monk  of 
tho  party  named  Thuodosius,  who  seized  on  the 
patriarchal  chnrch  and  throne  during  the  absence 
of  Juvenal,  the  reigning  ptitriarch,  nnd  conao- 
crated  Monophyfdte  bishops  in  opposition  to  tho 
orthodox  bishoi's  throitghout  Palestine  ;  a  similar 
schism  being  not  long  after  established  by  Peter 
FuUu,  or  the  Fuller,  at  Autiocli :  and  thus  a  large 
portion  of  tho  Eastt'm  Church  wis  confronted  by 
a  bitter  sectarian  rival,  before  the  successful 
progress  of  which  the  orthodox  Cliristians  came 
to  bo  looked  upon  as  a  mere  Church  party  under 
the  name  of  "  ('haleadonianB,"  or  even  a  mere 
State  parly  under  the  name  of  "  Melcbltes,"  or 
lioyalist.*. 

The  hrst  great  success  of  tho  sect  was  attained 
tlu-ougli  an  imporinl  edict  which  was  i«8uud  by 
iJasiliscns,  iho  usurper  who  for  a  short  time  siic» 
ceeded  Marciaii,  at  tho  persuasion  uf  Tiniulby 
^Elurus,  In  this  edict  [a.d.  476]  tho  limporor 
professed  bis  adherence  to  the  three  (Ecumenical 
Councils  of  Kiciea,  Constaiitiaoplc,  ami  Ephcsus^ 
and  rejerted  that  of  Chalc^iJon.  To  this  profea- 
sion  of  faith  v£lurus  himself,  Anasta^jue  of  Jorn- 
salem,  and  Peter  Fullo  of  Antinch,  all  added  their 
subscriptions  ;  and  they  were  followed  by  nearly 
500  other  bishops,  so  strung  had  tho  sect  grown 
[Kvrtgr.  lliti.  Ecd.  iii.  5].  Undor  Timothy 
^uni3  the  MonophysiLes  were  ltd  buck  a  degree 
nvarer  to  orthodoxy.  Din^conifi  had  followed 
Eutychea  in  denying  our  I/irdV  human  nuluro  to 
be  of  the  same  kind  as  that  of  ordinary  mm ;  but 
whan  Timothy  was  on  n  visit  to  Constantinople, 
and  sume  Eutychian  monks  desired  to  join  his 
commiinion,  he  took  the  opportnniiy  of  disclaim- 
ing this  part  of  their  belief,  and  declared  th«  con- 
viction uf  himself  and  his  followers  to  be  that  the 
Saviour  became  eon  substantial  with  men  accord- 
ing to  His  Human  Nature,  as  He  had  ever  been 
consubstantial  with  the  Father  according  to  his 
Divine  Nature.  In  this  particuhir  the  Monophy- 
sitc  iollowcra  of  Timothy,  who  wore  hence  called 
"  Timotheans,"  as  the  opposite  party  were  called 
"  Diosooriams"  returned  to  the  Creed  of  St  Cyril, 
which  bis  deacon  and  successor  Dioscorus  had 
forsaken. 

When  tho  Emperor  Zeno  had  letumed  to  Con- 
stautinnplo  and  deposed  Ilasiliscns,  he  for  a  time 
discouraged  the  Monophysitcs,  but  was  at  length 
persuaded  by  Acacius,  the  patriarch  of  Constan- 
tiiu'ple,  to  attempt  a  rennion  between  thrm  and 
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the  Clmrch  by  means  of  an  edict  mmilar  to  that 
of  BosiliacuB,  lud  called  from  its  object  the 
"  Henolicon,"  or  Formula  of  Concord  \ihid.  14]. 
This  vaA  acceptj^d  by  Peter  Mongus,  the  successor 
of  Timothy  j^unis;  a&d  the  orthodox  piitriai-uli, 
John  Talftia,  having  then  flwl  frnm  Alexandria  to 
Italy,  many  nierobora  of  the  foraaiken  Church 
were  willing  to  ac-cjit  the  Mouophysito  bishop 
for  their  head,  so  that  he  and  hia  succensors 
became  iole  Patriarchs  of  Alexandria  for  fifty- 
•oven  years  [a.d.  482-539],  only  a  few  holdin;.' 
ont,  -vreakened  and  persecuted,  and  known  as 
"  Proteriana."  At  Iho  same  time  onotlier  schism 
broke  out  among;  the  Monophysites ;  for  while 
Mongna  was  professing  great  zeal  on  theone  side, 
by  inserting  the  names  of  Diosconis  and  Timotliy 
iKluruB  in  the  diptychs,  he  waa  also  professing 
to  the  patriitrchs  of  Constantinople  and  fiomu 
that  he  acRcptcd  the  decroes  of  Chalcedon. 
Hence  the  old  Dioscorion  party  sepamtcd  from 
him  entirely,  and  reverting  to  the  original  prin- 
ciples of  Entyches,  formed  the  sect  known  as  the 
AcEPiuu,  or  those  who  had  separated  from  their 
episcopal  head,  and  had  no  bishop  of  their  own. 
The  Honophysitos  were  again  broken  up  into 
two  sects  about  the  year  ^20.  Severus  having 
been  deposed  from  the  aeo  of  Antioch,  and  Julian 
from  that  of  Halicamassns.  by  the  £m{>eror 
Justin,  both  sought  refuge  in  t^jyptv  There 
Beverus  beaded  that  division  of  the  sect  which 
was  called  by  the  name  of  Severianiat*,  Phtuar- 
TOLATiLK,  or  CoTTupticolBp,  and  winch  maintained 
the  corruptibility  of  Christ's  Human  Nature,  or 
its  identity  with  that  of  ordinary  pain-suffering, 
weak,  ;md  mortal  manhowl ;  while  Julian  becnme 
the  leader  of  the  Juliauista,  orApHTQARTODOCET^. 
Tho  theology  of  Sererus  evontnally  became  that 
of  the  Monophysitea  at  large,  while  that  of  tho 
Julianist  party  aoon  ccasetl  to  have  any  aup- 
porters.  The  memory  of  floverus  is  bo  bound 
up  with  the  traditions  of  the  eect,  that  a  featiral 
is  set  apart  in  the  Jacohito  cnlondar  to  com- 
laemomtQ  his  arrival  in  Kgypt.  From  the  time 
of  Severua  the  tenets  of  tho  Monophysitea  receded 
therefore  another  stage  furtherfroni  Kntychianism ; 
and  aJtIiough  they  still  maintained  that  our 
I»rd  after  Ilia  Incaruntion  was  of  one  Nature 
only,  the  doctrine  was  henceforward  held  in  such 
ft  way  as  not  to  be  so  extremely  divergent  from 
that  of  the  Church.  For,  in  the  Uieology  of 
Sevcrus,  the  qnnliliea  of  human  nat^tre  were 
all  retained  in  uur  I.{>rd  after  the  Incarnation, 
although  that  nature  was  in  Him  so  amalga^ 
mateil  with  tho  IMvine  Being  that  it  could  not  be 
said  to  poaseas  any  being  or  identity  of  ita  own. 
Thus  the  Monophysite  oouceplion  of  Christ's 
PenoD  settled  into  that  of  a  Thoandrio  or 
composite  Nature,  analogous  to  that  compoeiCo 
action  of  His  Person  which  later  divines  have 
called  a  Theandric  operation  (^ai-Spt*^  tVcp- 
-/fui).  But  belief  in  such  a  composite  Nature 
is  inconsistent  with  the  Niceno  Creed,  which 
aaneda  that  our  L/ird  Jesus  Christ  is  "  of  one 
bubataucc  with  tho  Father ;"  and  since  tho  Father 
ia  not  of  each  a  composiu.<  Nature,  to  declare  the 
Bon  to  b«  »o  is  to  declare  Him  to  be  of  a  dif- 
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ferent  substance  from  Him.  Tliu^,  the  intelloctua] 
form  which  Soverns  gave  to  Monophysitism  can- 
not  escape  from  the  charge  of  heresy  any  mora 
tluin  that  earlier  form  of  opinion  which  was  con- 
demned at  Chalccdon. 

The  instability  of  opinion,  when  disBOciated 
from  the  siifegtianl  of  the  Niceue  Creed,  was  alwi 
strikingly  iUnstrateil  in  the  cise  of  the  later 
Mouophysito  schoul,  as  well  as  of  the  earlier. 
Severus  himself  held  views  respecting  the  Soul  of 
the  nnil<d  Natures  of  Christ  which  were  not 
logically  consistent  with  the  theology  respecting 
their  oneness,  and  thus  it  was  only  one  step  for- 
ward for  Themifitius,  his  deacon,  to  invent  the 
tenet  of  tho  Agn'Oet^,  that  tho  human  soul 
nf  Chrifit  \ra«  like  oura  in  ever^-thing,  oven  in  ita 
w;mt  of  omniscience,  or  "  ignomnce."  When, 
again,  Sevcrue  maintained  that  tito  Divine  and  the 
?lnman  Wills  in  the  united  Natures  were  alao  so 
united  that  there  could  be  no  volition  of  the  one 
nature  one  way  and  the  other  nature  in  another 
direction,  he  was  preparing  the  way  for  that 
development  of  his  opinion  which  w«s  made  by 
the  MoKOTHEUTEs,  who  maintained  that  there 
was  oidy  ouq  will  in  Christ  as  well  as  oidy 
one  nature. 

After  the  death  of  Severus,  and  of  Timothy 
II.,  who  was  sole  patriarch  of  Alexandria  during 
the  fifteen  years  in  which  Scverus  was  so  promi- 
nent a  leader  of  tho  Monophysitea,  a  new  schism 
broke  out  among  the  latter,  the  clergy  and  men  of 
wealth  choosing  Theodoaius,  a  disciple  of  Sevems, 
as  successor  to  Timothy,  the  monks  and  the 
lower  classes  electing  Gaianus,  the  leader  of  the 
AphthartodocfttsB,  whose  party  took  the  name  of 
Gai&niteu.  This  division,  and  the  energy  of  the 
Emperor  Justinian  in  supporting  the  orthodox 
cause,  led  to  a  revival  of  the  orthodox  episcopate 
in  the  person  of  Paul,  who  wiis  consecrated  in 
the  year  539,  and  who  began  a  now  Catholic 
tiucccs!:<ion  of  patriarchs,  beside  which  the  patri- 
arrbat«  of  the  Monophysitea  ran  parallel  for  a 
centnry.  During  tho  greater  part  of  Justinian's 
reign  [a.d.  527-565],  llie  sect  was  much  deprened, 
and  broken  np  into  a  great  number  of  partiw. 
Its  principlojt  were  condemned  in  synods  held 
at  Constantinople  in  tho  years  536  and  553,  and 
the  Emperor  himself,  who  eventually  ailopteti  tho 
opinions  of  the  Aphlhartodocetaj,  was  always 
IwrsonsUy  oppf>sed  to  tho  Severian,  or  predomi- 
nant, party  of  the  Monophysites,  and  wrote 
against  tbem  [Justin.  Imp.  contr,  Mtmoph.  in 
iiaUand.  BM.  Pair,  xii  292].  But  towards  the 
close  of  Justinian's  reign  a  disciple  of  Severu*, 
Jacobus  Baradieus,  or  Zanzalus,  Bishop  of  EdesM. 
[a-d.  541-578]  b^an  an  energetic  rovival  of 
Monophysite  opinions  in  Syria,  a  revival  which 
spread  to  Egypt  also.  From  that  time  until  the 
Kfahometan  armies  began  to  overmn  tho  East, 
tho  "  Jacobites,"  as  they  now  began  to  bo  called 
from  tha  revivalist  just  named,  were  again  a  jm*- 
peroua  and  important  sect ;  and  they  ao  easily 
went  over  from  the  aide  of  the  orthodox  Greek 
Emperors  to  that  of  the  infidel  conquerors,  that 
the  latter  shewed  them  much  favour,  and  evontn- 
ally established  them  as  the  recognised  Chnsti- 
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ftnitj  of  the  new  empire  in  Egypt-  [Jaoodites. 
Evagr.  Hi»i.  Eccl.  Renauilot^  HUt.  Patriarch. 
Afez.  Assemann.  Diss,  de  Monopft.  in  B{f<^. 
Orient,  ii.  Gieaclcr's  Commentatio  qua  SIvtwpfiy- 
titarum  varitB  ....  opinionee  .  .  .  UUutmntur. 
Kcate's  Hist  East.  Ch.  Patriarch.  Alncandr. 
Bornei'i  Per»m  of  Christ.  II.  i.  Clark's  tmnsl.]. 

MONOTHELITKS  [MoKofleA^ra^].  An  here- 
tical  scliool  developed  within  i\\G  Eastoni  Churcli 
in  the  earlier  half  of  the  seventh  century,  through 
an  attempt  to  hannotiize  th^i  orthodox  di>ctrine 
of  the  Incarnation  with  tlie  opinions  hdd  by  the 
Monophysite  soct^.  The  rlietinctive  tenet  of  the 
MonoUielitca  was  that  the  Divine  and  Unman 
Natures  at  ChriBt  did  not  possess  separate  Divine 
and  Hnman  "Wills,  but  one  Will  (/loi^v  6i.Xv}fin.) 
partly  Human  and  partly  Divine. 

The  name  of  the  Monothelites  first  appears  in 
the  writings  of  St  John  of  Diunascus  in  the 
middle  of  the  eighth  ceutur}*,  but  the  origin  of 
their  opinion  may  \\^  trA^ed  aa  far  hack  aa  to 
Sevenis,  the  deprive*!  patriarch  of  Autioch,  who, 
during  the  last  lite<>n  yeare  of  his  life  [A.n.  520- 
&35]  resided  in  Alexandria,  and  IwcamQ  the 
founder  of  the  later  school  of  Monophyeitcs.  In 
some  fragmenta  of  hia  writings  whieh  have  come 
down  to  modem  times,  Sevenis  remarks  that  our 
Lord's  words,  **  Nat  My  will,  but  Thine  be  done" 
[Luke  xxW.  42],  do  not  prove  the  existence  of  a 
will  difltinnt  from  the  Divine  Will,  nor  that  there 
was  any  struggle  or  resi^lmice  on  the  part  of  the 
Saviour's  Soul  as  if  fie  had  a  human  fear  of  death 
or  a  human  unwiUingoess  to  die;  but  Uiat  the 
words  are  BO  set  down  by  way  of  accommodation, 
and  for  Christian  instruction  [Mai,  Cvll.  Nov. 
vii.  238].  But  the  distinct  formulation  of  the 
Monothelit«  di^^na  is  attributed  to  Theodore, 
Bishop  of  Fharan  in  Arabia  Altbough  not  a 
Monophysite,  Thcodom  taught  that  nil  the  acta  of 
Christ  proceeded  from  one  principle,  originating 
in  the  Woitl,  and  operating  through  the  Luinaii 
soul  and  body,  Henc«,  though  the  Logos  and 
the  Manhood  were  distinct  natures,  they  were 
both  acted  upon  by  one  and  the  aamc  ivipytta ; 
and  there  being  one  activity,  there  was  one  will 
by  which  it  waa  moved,  that  will  being  divine. 
[Auroif  yA^  to  BiXtj/ia  tv  itm,  koI  toEto  di'iKov. 
Mansi.  Concil.  x\.  568.] 

Athanasius,  the  Monophysite  patriarch  of  An- 
ttoch,  was  a  zealous  convert  to  the  opinion  of 
Theodore,  and  laid  it  before  the  Emperor  Hora- 
eliuB  OS  offering  a  basis  for  such  a  compromise 
between  his  sect  and  the  Church  as  might  enable 
them  to  reunite  in  one  communion.  The  idea  of 
rounion  was  taken  up  with  enthusiAsm  both  by 
the  Ktnperor  and  by  Sergius,  tho  patriarch  of 
Constantinople ;  and  the  see  of  Alejtandria  becom- 
ing vacant  [a.d.  630],  Cyrus,  Bishop  of  I'haris, 
Was  tmnahited  thither  for  the  purpose  of  effecting 
it  in  that  city,  which  was  the  intellectual  strong- 
hold of  the  Monophysites.  Irame<Uately  after 
his  appointment,  Cyrus  hold  a  council,  at  which 
terms  of  reunion  were  nrrnnged  in  nine  articles, 
all  of  which  were  ortlioJox  except  the  seventh, 
in  which  the  opinion  of  Theodore  was  affirmed 
in  tho  words  tov  atn-ov  Ira  Xpurrirv  koI  vUv 
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ivtpyoi'vra  ri  0<oirptinj  koI  drOpio^iva  fxtj.  dtav' 
f^ucj;  iytpytif  [Mansi,  Concil.  xi.  565],  where  tho 
theandric  operation  appears  intended  to  compre- 
liend  the  idea  of  one  will  alone,  as  expressed  by 
Theodore  in  the  pAwage  previously  quoted.  This 
canon  was  protcsl.eil  against  by  a  learned  monk 
named  Sophronius,  who  declared  that  it  revived 
the  ApolJinarian  heresy  which  made  the  Divine 
Nature  of  Christ  to  be  tho  Soul  of  His  Human 
Nature,  hut  Cjtus  ilisregarded  this  protest,  and  a 
formal  reunion  of  the  iMonophysitcs  and  the  Church 
was  cfloctcd  in  the  spring  of  a.d.  633.  This  was 
lookod  upon  as  a  victory  over  orthodoxy  by  the 
former,  and  many  of  the  orthodox  were  QlieaHt4.-d. 

In  the  following  year  ijophronius  was  apiminteti 
Patriarch  of  JeruaUem,  and  at  once  embarked  in 
a  controvecsy  reapcctitig  the  new  dogma.  Ilia 
opposition  was  so  formidable,  that  Horgius,  the 
Patriarch  of  Constantinople,  thought  it  dtwirible 
to  obtain  the  countenance  of  llonorius,  llishop 
of  Rome,  to  whom  he  wrote  a  detailed  account 
of  the  origin  and  progress  of  the  controversy, 
including  the  nine  canons  which  had  formed  ths 
basis  of  reconciliation.  The  Koniaii  Poiw  rft- 
plied,  in  terms  approving  of  the  p>»licy  which  had 
1>een  adopted,  and  aasenting  to  tho  Monothelite 
dogma,  though  regnnling  it  as  an  unpractical 
piece  of  controversy.  But  Houorius  seems  oven 
to  have  gone  further  than  Scrgius  in  assenting  to 
it ;  for  whereas  the  latter  and  Cyrus,  with  the 
canon  passod  in  the  council,  had  only  spoken  of 
one  acUvity  or  ivtpytio.,  Honorius  writes  :  "  Inas- 
much as  the  llumniiity  was  naturally  united  vrith 
the  Word,  and  Christ  is  therefore  One,  we  ac- 
knowledge one  will  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ — 
unam  vohintatcm  fatomur  Domini  nostri  Jesu 
Christi "  [Mansi,  Concil.  xi.  539].  Snphronii 
appealed  to  Honorius,  sending  to  him  Stephen, 
Bishop  of  Dora,  and  entreating  him  to  oppose 
the  growing  heresy,  but  he  only  met  with  a  sharp 
rebuke  fn:'m  the  Pope,  who  admonished  him  to 
submit  his  opinion  to  that  of  Sergius,  and  no 
longer  to  teach  that  there  was  a  duality  of  wills 
in  Christ.  Shortly  afterwards  Antioch  was  in 
tho  hands  of  the  Saracens,  and  no  more  is  heard 
of  •Si>phmniuB. 

Within  a  few  months  after  the  correspnndenca 
with  Honorius,  the  Emperor  Huracliu-i  followed 
the  example  of  Zeno  and  Justinian  by  publishing 
[a.d.  638]  an  edict  composed  by  Sergius,  which 
contained  an  exposition  of  tho  faith,  and  hence 
received  the  name  of  the  "  JEcthasis"  (^KKdtnts  t^s 
vtartto^).  This  forbad  discussion  on  the  subject 
of  the  unity  or  duality  of  tho  ivipytun^  but  laid 
down  positively  that  the  Catholic  faith  required 
the  acknowledgment  of  one  only  will  in  Christ; 
thus  substantiallyembodyiDg  the  statements  which 
Sergius  had  received  from  lionorins,  though  in 
some  parts  using  the  words  of  the  epistle  which 
Sergius  himself  had  written  to  Kome.  [Mansi, 
CmcH.  X.  992.] 

Tho  Ectliesis  was  quietly  received  in  tho  East, 
but  John  IV,,  the  sneoessor  of  Honorius,  rejected 
and  condemned  it  in  a  council  which  be  held  at 
Borne  in  the  year  641.  He  also  wrote  against 
it  to  the  EmpemrC/onstantine  (son  and  sucoeflsor 
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to  Tlentclius),  ami  to  Pyrrhu*,  Uut  successor  of 
Sergiiis  [Thp-oplian.  Chronograi^u  i.  508;  Maiisi, 
Condi.  X.  682,  xi,  9] ;  but  liis  r©mon«lrance»  pro- 
duced no  effect  upon  eilhtir  emperor  or  patriarch. 
In  a  few  yeara,  however,  the  edict  was  vrith- 
drawn  by  Coustans  II.,  and  its  place  atippHe-i 
[a.d.  648]  hy  another  called  the  ^'Typfl"  [twto! 
r^«  irtOTiw?],  wliich  strictly  forbad,  tin<ler  penal- 
lies,  bU  coiitrovRrsy  respecting  the  mode  in  wliich 
Cliriafa  will  or  enerjy  is  exercised,  and  required 
both  clergy  and  laity  to  keep  within  the  bouii'ls 
of  conciliar  Rtatomenta  [Manai,  CondL  x.  1029]. 
This  penal  suppression  of  truth,  as  well  as  false- 
hood, was  «o  unaDccptable  at  Rome,  that  Martin, 
•who  was  then  Pope,  immediately  annmioned 
u  council  to  meet  at  th«  Lateran,  which,  in  a.d. 
6-49,  condemned  the  Maiiolhclilo  heresy,  the 
£cthesis  and  the  Type,  and  anatliematized  Theiv 
dore,  Sergius,  Cyi-us,  Pyrrhus,  and  also  Paul,  the 
reigning  palriaicU  of  Alexandria.  The  Kmpen>r 
was  BO  indignant  at  this  disregard  of  his  autho- 
rity, that  he  caused  the  Pojw  to  ho  treated  with 
great  severity.  lie  was  carried  to  Constantinoplo 
u  a  criroinni,  torttirftd  and  banished  to  llm  Criiuen, 
where  ho  died  in  the  year  6.'i!i,  to  be  numl)«jr<Kl 
wnong  the  martyre  of  tho  Western  and  the  Con- 
fessors of  the  Eastern  Church.  Hia  great  intel- 
lectual supporter  at  the  council  had  been  a  Gtoek 
abbot  namcil  Maximua :  and  he  too  underwent 
a  long  persecution,  being  acourr^ed,  having  his 
tongue  cut  out,  and  at  last  dying  a  death  little 
short  of  martyrdom  just  aa  he  had  reached  his 
place  of  exile,  a.d.  062. 

Tho  final  and  authoritative  condemnation  of 
the  Monothulito  heresy  took  place  at  the  Sixth 
General  Couiicit  held  at  Constantinoplo  in  the 
yeor  fiSO.  This  council  was  siiminoncd  by  Con- 
•tantiue  Pogoiintiia  [a.u.  G68-685],  tlic  successor 
of  Constans  11.,  ami  sat  from  November  7th, 
680,  to  September  16th,  6S1,  the  Emperor  him- 
self sometimes  presiding.  The  English  bishop 
"Wilfrid  was  present,  and  brought  homo  the  acta 
of  the  council  to  be  accepted  by  the  Church  of 
England  at  the  Council  of  Hatfield  [Haddan 
A'  Stubbs'  Counciii,  in.  140].  An  exact  and  labor- 
ious inquiry  was  made  into  the  argunienta  which 
were  alleged  by  Macurina,  Patriarch  of  Antiocli, 
on  the  Monothelite  side,  and  tliotie  of  Pope 
Agatho's  deputation  on  that  of  the  orthodox 
faith,  l^it  it  was  not  until  the  thirteenth  of  its 
eighteen  sessions  that  the  council  arrived  at  any 
decision.  At  lust  it  was  ruled  that  there  are  in 
Christ  "  two  natund  wills  and  t\vo  natural  opera- 
tions, without  division,  without  conversion  or 
change,  with  noUiing  like  antagonism, and  nothing 
like  confuRion,"  but  that  at  the  same  time  the 
Human  Will  of  Christ  could  not  come  into  col U- 
ainn  with  His  Divine  Will,  but  is  in  all  things 
Bubjvct  to  it  Au  anathoinn  was  also  pronounced 
on  I'heodore,  Sergins,  Flonorius,  and  all  who  had 
mnintained  tho  heresy:  this  anathema  being  con- 
tinued by  Leo  II.,  who  wrote  (o  the  Empcrrtr 
respecting  his  own  predecessor  in  tho  See  of  Rome 
''  AnathematiEamus  .  .  .  nccnon  et  Honorium 
([ui  banc  apostolicam  ecclesiom  non  apoetoUcu 
lividitionis  doctrina  lustravit,  so4l  profana  prodi- 
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tione  iromacnlatara  suhvert^re  conntus  est"  [Afansi, 
Condi,  xi.  631-637,  731].  This  anathema  of 
Popo  Uonorius  was  repeated  by  his  successors 
for  three  ctiuturif>ji. 

After  this  cecumcnicol  condemnation  of  ftfnno> 
thelitism  litt]e  more  is  heard  of  the  heresy.  The 
controversy  which  had  risen  respecting  it  was 
soon  supplanted  by  that  of  tho  Iconoclasts,  ami 
tho  only  ^fonothelit^s  known  in  recent  times  are 
the  small  community  of  the  MA(tu.viT[{R,  who  in- 
habit the  Lebanon  and  Anti-Lchnnon.  [Combefis. 
J/id.  luer.  Afanothdit.  Paris,  1548.  Assemann, 
BiU.  Orient.  iJomer's  Pcrum  of  Cht-igt.  II.  i. 
Clark's  transL  Neale's  Hitt.  East.  (Jh.  Patnarc/L 
Ah-x,] 

MONTANISTS.  A  sect  of  the  second  cen- 
tury  which  claimed,  in  virtue  of  new  revelations, 
to  introduce  a  dispensation  of  the  Spirit  soporinr 
to  that  of  Christ  and  His  Apostles ;  and  to  per- 
fwt  accordingly  the  discipline  of  Lhe  Church  in 
the  matters  of  the  jKiwer  of  the  keys,  the  rule  of 
marriage,  the  rules  of  food  and  fasting,  and  the 
permission  to  save  life  in  time  of  persecution. 

This  sect  is  now  usually  called  Montanist  fa* 
it  waa  by  Theod.  Uccr.  /ah.  iii,  2J,  from  it* 
founder  Mont^nus,  a  native  of  Ardabo,  a  viltago 
of  Mysia  adjoining  Phry^-ia  [anon,  author  in 
Enscb.  H.  E.  v.  16],  but  of  old  more  conmiordy 
Phrygian  or  Cataphrj-gian  [so  Eusebins,  v.  14; 
Kpiphanius,:Oviii.;  Augustino.xxvi.;  Philastrioa, 
slix.]  from  the  etmntry  j  sometimes  (or  more  pro- 
perly a  branch  of  them)  PopniKinnR,  from  Pepua, 
a  luwu  in  Western  Phrj'gia,  in  which  ihey  located 
tho  heavenly  Jerusalem  (Epiph.  xlviii.  14]. 

The  author*  whojn  Eusobius  quotes  dates  the 
rise  of  MouUmue  in  thu  pmconeulship  of  Gmtus 
in  Asia,  but  the*  year  of  this  proronsulship  has 
not  been  ascertained  ;  Eusebius  [CTin/niWr]  in 
the  twelfth  year  of  Marcus  Antoninus,  i.e.  A.IJ. 
171,  which  agrees  with  Eusebins'  narrative 
[v.  3]  of  the  letters  of  the  churches  of  Vienne 
and  Lyons.  Epiphanius  gives  the  date  a.o.  156, 
and  Pearson  and  Beausabre  follow  hiin.  Euso- 
bius, however,  is  more  correct  in  hia  chronology 
than  Epiphanius,  and  the  later  date  is  much 
more  cunslstent  than  the  earlier  with  the  appear- 
ance of  Montanism  in  Koniift. 

Giesclcr  and  Milniun  ix-mark  timt  tho  national 
character  of  the  Phrj'gians  impressed  it&etf  on 
their  Christianity,  and  led  to  a  sensuous  enthusi- 
astic worship  of  the  Deity  and  to  a  wild  mys- 
ticism, liut  this  cannot  have  been  the  cause 
of  the  Montanist  movement ;  it  can  only  have 
given  a  peculiar  character  to  the  movement,  and 
iiiHuenceil  its  details.  Fur  Montanism  is  but 
one  of  a  number  of  similar  movements  in  the 
Church.  At  intervals,  throughout  the  annals  of 
Christianity,  the  Holy  Ghost  has  been  summoned 
by  the  hopes,  felt  as  present  by  tho  kinilled 
imaginations,  been  proclaimed  by  the  p-issionata 
enthusiasm  of  a  few,  as  accomplishing  in  them 
the  imperfect  revelation  ;  as  the  third  revelation 
which  is  Uy  supenede  and  to  fulfil  the  Law  and 

'  Not  Astcrius  UrhanoR,  who  is  ui  older  writer  mioted 
by  th«  iRonj-inoiia  luUior  wlioin  Eosebias  citea  [Roatti, 
iUsl.  Sacr.  ii.  p.  20PJ. 
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the  Goflpel.  This  notion  appears  ngain  in  the 
"Middle  Ages  as  thedoctriiic  of  tlio  Abbot  Jouchiin, 
of  Jo)in  Peter  de  OUva,  and  Uio  FrAtricolli ;  in 
a  milder  fomi  it  is  that  of  George  Fox  and  of 
Barclay  [Milmaii,  Lfxiin  Ch.ri»t.  L  II.  In  the 
Irriiigitta  of  nur  diiy  the  same  notion  is  but 
elenderly  dii^ised.  For  if  God  reBlorts  A[>08tles 
to  Uis  Chiiruh,  it  is  quito  o\wii  to  the  Irviiigites 
to  aryne  that  as  the  (church  devi'loped  itself  ftoxa 
8L  James  of  Jerusalem  lu  SL  Paul  of  Antioch, 
SO  it  may  doTelupe  Itself  beyond  the  Gospel  of  St. 
Paul  under  l»ter  Ajio^tlce.  In  all  thc-se  casi.'A 
there  is  a  striving',  but  a  niitif^'uidcd  HlrivinKt  sfl^i' 
a  higher  stauiIaiU.  This  striving  is  at  tiret^  it 
may  be,  an  €-ndeavour  to  raise  the  Church  above 
that  which  is  iU  uurmal  condition  biuce  Apostolic 
days  in  the  extraordinary  condition  of  Ih&io 
days,  Dot  only  in  piety  and  charity,  which  is  tlte 
endeavour  of  every  good  man.  and  tends  to  a 
tmo  revival  of  religion,  but  in  apostolic  and 
prophetic  mission,  in  tho  extraordinary  X''-P*'^l*^f^ 
of  the  Holy  Spirit.  As  human  intinnities  and 
passions  enter  more  and  more  into  such  a  mis- 
fjuided  endeavour,  as  knowledge  puffeth  up,  as 
pridoand  the  lore  of  pTe-eminenceare  engendered, 
us  fanaticism  bcfpns  and  grows,  new  revelations 
on  BSBerted,  and  a  claim  set  op  that  a  new  dis- 
pensation of  the  Spirit,  in  a  new  Gosjiel,  is  begHn. 
ouch  a  movement  could  liardly  fail  to  talce  place 
at  a  time  when  the  miraculous  powers  and  gifu 
vhich  marked  the  introdiiction  of  the  Giwpel 
were  ceasing.  Au  ciitliusiast  would  be  naturally 
tem]>tfd  to  connect  a  low  standard  of  holiness,  a 
decline  of  faith  and  love,  with  tho  cessation  of 
thow  gifts  ;  and  therefore  to  seek  their  ronetval. 
To  snpposo  such  an  origin  of  Monlanus'  career 
is  both  more  just  to  all  parties  concerned  and 
more  in  accor^uce  with  history,  tlian  to  suppose 
him  lirom  the  first  an  impostor.  Miintanns  and 
Aicibiodes  and  Theodotus  raised  up  in  many  an 
opinion  that  they  prophesied :  and  this  belief 
was  so  much  the  more  iucreased  concerning  their 
prophesying,  for  that  as  yet  in  eevenU  churches 
were  wrought  many  and  stupendous  elTecta  of  the 
Holy  Spirit  [Ku&eb.  //.  E.  v.  3].  Origen,  about 
Mventy  years  later,  notes  that  tho  prophetic 
pover  bad  all  hut  ceaseii,  that  only  some  traces 
of  it  Trere  in  his  time  to  be  seen  [coiit.  Ceis.  viii. 
p.  337,  SiJoncer,  1677].  The  est«em  in  which 
Montanus  waa  at  tirsi  held  by  the  Bishop  of 
Kome,  and  Terlidlian's  juiniJiK  his  purty,  arc  thus 
beet  explained.  Montanns,  then,  as  an  oiithusiaBt 
passing  into  on  ecstasy,  announced  that  the  Holy 
Spirit  had  imparted  ItWf  to  him  for  the  purpose 
of  raising  tho  Church  to  perfection.' 

That  these  ecstasies  were  a  mere  simulation 
there  is  no  roiison  whatever  for  asserting.  In 
£u8ebius  they  are  tlius  described :  "  Montanns,  in 
the  exo^Mivo  desire  of  his  soul  to  take  the  lead, 
gave  the  adversary  occasion  against  himself,  so 
that  he  was  carried  away  in  spirit,  and  wnnight 
tup  into  a  certain   kind  of  Ircnzy  and  irrcgidar 

'  TbU  utatement  is  otitaiued  by  corrfic:lina  the  aaony- 
iDoufl  KUtiior  in  EuBrbiuB  by  tke  more  charitabls  lan^rnWv 
of  tho  loartyrs*  letten  IEu*<ib.  v.  16  bii-I  8.     R^g«inling 
tho  MstAay,  we  OirseWs  note,  i.  pi  ll'J- 
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OQstUJ)  wving.  and  sjieakiiig,  and  uttering  strange 
thingB."  In  lertullian  they  are  described  thus 
(in  the  case  of  one  of  the  prophetoaaes)  :  "  Nam 
quia  spihtalia  charismata  agnosciinus,  post  Joan- 
nem  4uoqiie  pn>phetiam  meruiniusconseiiui.  Est 
hodie  soror  apud  nos  rovelatiouum  charisinata, 
sortita,  quas  in  Ecdesia  inter  Dominica  sulemuia 
per  ecstAsin  in  spirilu  patitur;  conversatur  cum 
angclis,  aliqaando  etiam  cum  I^omino,  et  videt 
et  audit  sauramenta,  et  quonindam  coida  dig- 
noscit,  et  mediciuas  desidunLutibus  suhmittit 
Jam  vera  pruct  scripturas  leguntur,  aut  psulmi 
cjtuuntur,  aut  adlooutiouea  profenmtnr,  aut  peti- 
tiones  detegantur,  ita  iude  matiiiris!  visiouibus 
bubmi:iiBtnintur.  Forto  neacio  quid  do  ouimu 
ilisserueramus,  cura  ea  soror  in  'spiritu  esaet. 
Post  transacta  aolennia  dimissa  plebe,  quo  usu 
solot  nobis  renunciare  qniB  viderit,"  etc.  [de 
.4njiiia,  cix.  p.  311,6*1. 1C41].  Thiyi«  appear  to  be 
(genuine  ecstasies  of  fanaticism,  which,  at  a  time 
when  Chatismata  had  not  altogether  ceased,  and 
in  men  who  earnestly  coveted  those  Charismata, 
would  naturally  ape  the  Charisma  of  prophecy. 
They  wore  pseudo-propbetica!  raptures.  Chry- 
sostom  laid  down  this  difference  between  true 
and  false  prophets.  It  is  the  property  of  a 
diviner  to  be  ecslalical,  to  undergo  some  viidence, 
to  be  tcaaed  and  hurried  about  like  a  madman. 
But  it  is  otherwise  with  a  prophet,  whose  nndor- 
standtng  is  awake,  whose  mind  is  in  a  sober  and 
orderly  temper,  who  knows  ererytliing  tliat  he 
saith  [ffom.  28,  1  Cor.].  This  sobriety  of  mind 
and  evenness  of  temper  dues  not  exclude  tho 
strong  emotions,  varjing  perhaps  according  to 
the  Riihject-mattcr  of  tho  prophecy,  which  appear 
BO  frequently  in  the  Old  Testament  [Jur.  xxiil  9 ; 
Kzek.  iii.  1 4 ;  Plan.  x.  8],  but  tha  prophet  does 
not  lose  his  self-control.  The  spirits  of  the 
prophets  aro  subject  to  the  prophets. 

The  Charisma  of  prophecy,  the  true  propheti- 
cal spirit,  seated  itself  as  well  in  tho  rational  as 
in  the  sensitive  powers;  it  did  not  alienate  the 
mind,  but  informed  and  enlightened  it.  Tho 
pseudo-prophetical  spirit  was  seated  in  the  imagi- 
native powers  and  faculties  inferior  to  reason  ; 
npon  these  the  foreign  force  acted  (if  foreign  force 
there  were,  such  as  the  lying  spiiit  of  1  Kings 
xxii.  21),  or  from  the  natural  excitement  of  these 
the  pretended  spirit  of  prophecy  was  engendered. 
Thus  tho  true  prophetical  influx  and  a  mistaken 
enthusiasm  had  this  in  common,  that  both  made 
strong  impressions  upon  the  imaginative  powers, 
and  required  tho  imagiimtivo  faculty  to  bo  vigor- 
ous and  potont.  Considering  this  common  ele- 
mout,  considering  too  that  the  tnm  gift  of  the 
spirit  was  subject  to  the  control  of  him  who 
possessed  it,  and  might  be  used  "  decently  and  in 
order"  (I  Cor.  xiv.  4],  and  theryforo  might 
ulso  be  used  indecently  and  disorderly,  it  Is  easy 
to  imagine  that  there  was  difficulty  in  distinguish- 
ing between  tho  true  and  ths  false,  and  that  a 
true  Charisma  wrongly  used  luight  be  with- 
drawn, and  the  enthusiasm  of  him  who  hod  pos- 
sessed it  might  contiuuo  an  imitation  of  it.  Tho 
true  proi>het  might  pass  into  the  false  prophet, 
and  be  for  some  timu  uudelected. 
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Tlie  Fathers  gave  it  as  the  marl;  of  the  false  pro- 
phets that  they  epokc  iu  an  ecstasy,  lint  nmoTi-^ 
the  lies  (writ-es  Clenmiit  of  Alexaiulria)  the  faUc 
prophets  bUo  told  some  true  UiiiigD.  In  reality 
they  propheeicd  in  an  ecstasy  as  the  servants  of 
the  Apustatfl  \Strom.  I.  xvii.l.  This  test  wus 
applied  to  tlio  pretensions  of  Montanus  by  tlio 
historian  MiltiaJp-s.  *'  The  false  prophet,"  he 
wrote,  "  is  carried  av.'ay  hy  a  vehement  ecstasy." 
..."  They  will  never  he  ahle  to  shew  thst  ajiy 
in  the  Old  or  New  Testatnents  were  thus  Tioloiitly 
agitated  aud  carried  awuy  in  spirit"  [Kusch. 
///>/.  Ef.d,  V.  17].  So  too  by  Jeromo:  "  Non 
loquitiir  prophcta  iy  tKirrdiTti,  ut  Montanus  et 
PriH<:a&raxiDii]laquedeIinijit"[/'rocBm.iniVa/iJim. 
Sea  also  the  prefaces  to  Isaiah  and  HahakkukV 

It  is  impoBsiblo  now,  and  probably  was  im- 
^loesible  during  Montanns'  career,  to  say  whether 
lie  waa  knowingly  a  decoivcr;  but  the  marks  of 
enthusiAsm  passing  into  fanaticism  are  much 
gtronger  than  the  murks  of  imposture.  In  this 
caee,  aa  in  many  others,  the  more  charitnlde 
judgment  which  refers  Montanus'  career  to  mis- 
taken enthusiasm,  is  [Tobably  more  just  than 
that  which  reft-ra  it  to  disappointed  ambition. 

That  these  new  revelations  announced  a  Dew 
dispensation,  or  at  least  were  so  interpreted,  ia 
clear  from  Tcrtulliati's  dislinKuIslmi};  the  times  of 
the  Poracloto  from  Uie  times  of  Chriet.  Tertul- 
lian  arj^es  that  as  Christ  took  away  what  Moses 
commanded,  the  Paraclete  may  have  forbidden 
the  indnlgences  whicit  Paul  allowed.  Hardneits 
of  heart  occasioned  certain  precepts  of  Moses, 
infirmity  of  the  flesh  certain  indnlgences  of  I'aut 
[de  Monngam.  p.  686].  Tho  lime  of  the  Pa^ru- 
deto  ii  the  time  of  Mimtanus.  In  the  beginning 
of  tho  same  tract  our  T..ord'8  words,  "  When  the 
Spirit  is  come,  lie  will  gidde  you  into  all  truth," 
arc  explained  in  the  same  way  of  the  new  reve- 
lation uf  discipline  [pp.  673-4J ;  and  expressly 
nlsoiu  the  tra<:t,  do  Virg.  Vel.  Ip.  192]:  "  (^um 
est  ergo  Paraclcti  administratio  nisi  lixc,  quod 
disciplina  dirigitur,  quud  acriptune  reveluntur, 
quod  intellectus  reformatur,  quod  ad  uieiiora 
ptoticitur  t "  "  Jtistitia  primo  fuit  in  rudimentis, 
mituru  Deum  metucns :  dehiiic  per  Legem  ct 
Prophetas  promovit  in  infantiam :  rlohinc  per 
Kvangelium  elferbuit  in  jtivenlutem :  nunc  \kt 
Parodetum  componitur  in  maturitatom"  [p.  I!)3]. 

Consequently,  Christians  heforo  Montanus  were 
only  Psychict  "  Kt  nos  quideni  pustca  oguitio 
Paracleti  atque  defensio  disjunxit  a  Psychicis" 
\adv.  Pnix.  p.  634j.  The  followers  of  Montanus 
were  Spiritales,  irvtv/iaTiKot, 

£)xceptang  this  infringement  of  the  doctrine  of 
the  Holy  Catliolic  Church,  Montanus  and  his 
followers  wero  orthodox.     Jerome  [K^iit.  liv.  ad 

>  "KMQeTen>(utMDiittinasmninsuisfeminUaom- 
aUt)  propiietjn  in  tcxUsi  siiiit  Iwuli,  ut  Bcadrcot  quid 
IcNjoerentur.  ct  cum  ilios  pnnlircnt,  ijwi  ignorarcnt  auid 
diccrfnt"  [Huron.  Protrm.  in  £m(.],  "  Adrtrsum  Mou- 
tuiidogmnptrvcncum  iiJt<^lli}{it(pro]i1iPtn'U|iiotlTii1rt :  nri: 
utBinctiB  loquitur,  uf^cin  niorem  iniwiiicntitnii  fuminantm 
dst  vino  me&tv  coonm.     Ex  1  (.'-or.  xir.  intcUigitur,  pro- 

[ilifftan  pow  et  loi\\ii  ct  taccT«  cuin  velit.     Qui  lutL'tu 
a  ccatosi.  id  est,  invitas,  loquitur,  an  tacen^  uec  iM^ui  in 
MS  pototate  liaV't"  [Frwm.  im  Uaheeve.  r.  p.  185, 
«d.  l«l«]. 
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J/orccWam],  Socrates  [i.  23],  Soioraenus  [iu  18], 
attiibute  Sabellianism  to  them.  Such  statement* 
are  true  of  the  sect  in  a  second  stage  (as  will  be 
hereafter  noticed),  but  that  they  aro  not  true  of 
Mont&nns  himself  and  h'n  immediate  followers 
WQ  may  believe  from  Tertidhau'a  works,  espe- 
cially his  Treatise  against  Praxeae,  and  from  the 
testimony  of  Epiphauius  [xlviii.  Ij,  and  Theo- 
dorot  [Her.  fnb.  iii.  2.  See  Bull,  D^en.  Fid. 
JS'ir.  II.  i.  ].'),  and  vii.  7]. 

The  prophesyings  of  Montanus,  Prisco,  and 
Mazimilla,  accepted  by  their  followers  as  revela- 
tions, related  to  the  discipline  of  the  Chiirch. 

I.  St.  John's  words,  "  a  sin  nut  unto  death,", 
and  &  "  sin  uuto  dea.th,"  were  held  to  diWde 
as  regards  the  outward  act,  into  two  classes,  for^ 
the  former  of  which  alone  the  sacrament  of  pen- 
ance was  appointed,  and  in  which  alone  the  abe<M 
lutioa  of  the  Church  might  be  given.  The  lalt 
(it  WHS  not  denied)  were  remisaiUa  by  Almighty 
(jod,  but  no  miuistration  of  forgiveness  was  ap- 
pointed fur  theio.  "  Causas  potitiiteutija  deltct« 
condicimus.  Hii>c  dividimus  in  duns  exitus.  Alia 
erunt  lemissihilta,  »Iiu  irremissihilia.  Secundum 
quod  nemiiii  duhiuixi  est  alia  castigationcm  nic- 
reri,  alia  damnationem."  And  again,  after  nam- 
ing St.  Paul's  obtaining  mercy  for  what  he  had 
done  ignorantly  in  unbelief,  TertuUian  coutinuos : 
"Quod  si  dementia  Uei  ignorantibus  odhuc  et 
infidelibus  competit,  utiquo  et  pcenitentia  ad  se 
clemcmiam  iiwitat,  sulva  ilia  pccuiteutiie  specie 
post  fidem,  qum  aut  levioribus  delictis  veuiam  ab 
£piscopo  cousequi  potecit,  nut  mt^oribus  et  irre- 
missibilibus  a  Doo  solo  "  [Tcrt  ile  Piulkii.  pp. 
717,  73tt].  These  "  capitalia  delicta"  ar«  called 
also,  iu  u  like  sense,  "  inconcessihilio,"  "  inunun- 
(Ubilia"  [pp.  726,  742].  In  the  Montanist  sys- 
tem, then,  such  sinners  ceased,  ijiso  ftvdo,  to  be 
membere  of  the  Church. 

II.  Second  marriages  wero  altogether  con- 
demned by  Montanus.  They  were  held  to  he 
no  other  than  fornication,  and  to  have  been  per- 
mitted by  St  Punl  in  consequence  of  his  know- 
ledge and  i)niphecy  lutving  been  only  in  [jort 
[Auctor.  I'npdefttinati,  //(«-.  xxvi. ;  Tert.  d&  Mouo- 
tjamia,  pp.  669,  675,  C8l;  de  Exhort.  Cattit. 
pp.  661,  070]. 

Apollonius,  quoted  by  Euseblus  [//.  E.  t. 
18],  adds  that  Alonlanus  taught  Xi^fis  yifuov, 
dissolution  of  marriage,  and  that  Prisca  and 
Itlaximilla,  as  soon  as  they  received  the  Spirit, 
abandoned  their  husbands.  Werusdorf  [toe 
Routh's  note,  ltd.  Sue.  i.  473]  observed  tlmt 
this  teaching  was  not  by  precept,  but  by  the 
examples  of  the  two  prophetesses.  It  is  con- 
trary to  TcrtuUion's  principles,  who  defended  the 
one  marriage  m  honourable  and  holy  [Turiull. 
aJv.  Marc.  i.  29,  p.  -4:12].  It  is  doubtful 
whether  Apollonius'  evidence  regarding  the  t»^ 
pn.>pheteases  can  l>o  imitlicitly  relied  upon. 

III.  Montanus  appointed  two  Lents  in  the 
yeu  besides  that  obeerved  by  the  Church,  and 
two  weeks  of  Xerophagy  [Hieron.  Epi^t.  liv. 
ad  Mnrc^Jhm  ;  Comm.  ml  Cap.  i  Aijgtei ;  Tert. 
i/tf  t/^'unrVs].  Kayo  sums  up  the  diiferencca 
between  the  orthodox  and  Montanists  on  the 
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subject  of  fiiating  thus  :  "  Witli  regpoct  to  the 
Jejuuium  or  total  abstinence  from  food,  the 
ortliodox  thought  tliat  the  interval  hotweon  our 
Saviour's  Death  antl  Remrrection  was  the  only 
period  durui>f  vbicb  the  Apoatlea  obeorved  a 
total  fast ;  and  consequently  the  only  porio<l 
during  which  fasting  was  of  positive  obligation 
u)<c)n  nil  Chrislians.  At  other  tiinca  it  rvstcd 
with  thflinselves  to  determine  whether  they 
would  fust  or  not.  The  Srontftuista,  on  the 
contmr)'.  coutc-udc-d  that  tUitire  were  other  seasouB 
dnring  which  fasting  was  obligatory,  and  that 
the  appointment  of  those  seasons  constituted  a 
part  of  the  revelations  of  the  Paraclcto.  With 
Tegpect  to  the  Uieg  Stationarii,  the  Montaniits 
nut  only  pronounced  the  fiut  obligatory  on  all 
Christians,  but  prolonged  it  until  the  evening, 
instead  of  terminating  it,  as  was  the  orthodox 
custom,  at  the  ninth  hour.  In  tho  obijervauce  of 
Xwoplugis,  the  Montauists  abstaintbii  not  only 
from  fie^  and  wine  like  the  orthodox,  but  also 
•from  richer  frails,  and  omitted  their  castomary 
ablutions"  [Kaye,  on  Tertull.  p.  416],  Apol- 
louius  [in  Euaeb.  //.  E.  v.  18],  in  this  particular, 
simply  notices  of  Montanus,  ''This  is  he  who 
laid  down  laws  of  fostin;^,"  pointing  out  in  theee 
words  that  Montaaua'  oQenco  was  not  the  change' 
of  one  law  for  another,  but  the  imposition  of  a 
law  whore  there  had  been  liberty. 

rV.  Hen  are  not  to  flee  in  persecution.  iiVr 
if  persecution  proceeds  from  God,  it  is  no  way 
their  duty  to  floe  from  what  has  God  for  its 
author:  it  ought  not  to  be  avoided,  and  it 
cannot  be  evaded  [Tert.  de  Fuga,  nee  iv.  pp. 
631,  092].  Our  Lord's  command  [Matt.  x. 
23]  was  a  special  command  to  the  Apostles,  that 
they  might  fulfil  their  mission.  Our  Lord's  own 
conduct  was  ruled  by  the  same  principle.  And 
if  we  may  not  flee,  neither  may  we  buy  off  per- 
secution, "  Sicut  fuga  redemptio  graluita  est ;  ita 
redemptio  nnmmaria  fuga  eel"  [pp.  G93-G97]. 
The  anonymous  author  in  Euscbiua  asserts,  how- 
ever \H.  E.  V.  16],  tliat  there  had  been  no 
Montanist  martyrs. 

In  these  ruU-s  of  discipline  there  is  little  that 
had  not  bttai  already  advocated,  or  at  least 
prepared  for,  in  one  or  anoUier  part  of  the 
Church.  St.  Cyprian  mentions  tlint  some  of 
his  3iredeoe«sor8  hod  denied  pcnanco  and  recon- 
cijiation  to  adultorcra  [Kpist.  fui  Aniuninn.  p. 
110,  Fell];  and  his  letter  being  writtun  a.d. 
252,  this  may  reach  back  to  the  time  of  Mon- 
tanus. The  refusal  however  was,  as  Augustine 
remarked  in  a  like  cose,  "  nou  despcmtione  iudul- 
gentis,  aed  rigore  disciplinffi"  [KpiM.  ad  Bom/ae. 
See  Mawhall's  Pen.  Disc.  p.  86].  Au  undue 
estimate  of  celibacy  and  inarriage  waa  far  fL-om 
uncommon.  Athenngoros  luid  declared  tliat  a 
second  marriage  was  hut  acloked  adulti^ry  \_lj;tjat. 
cap.  xxxiii.].  Ascetic  practices  ware  considered 
neither  unusual  nor  blameable ;  and  the  Church 
had  ita  laws  of  fasting,  of  which  the  rules  of 
Jlcntanus  were  au  extension. 

In  what  respect  then  was  Montanus  a  heretic  1 
His  heresy  lay  not  in  the  rules  thenuelvee,  but 
in  the  foundation  on  which  tiioy  were  made  to 
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rest,  nie  ndes  tlH-mscIvc^,  ulUiuugh  in  somo 
respects  au  unwarmn table  narrowing  of  Christian 
liberty,  and  in  other  respects  an  unwarrantable 
deuial  of  dtvtnely-appointod  means  of  roconcili- 
atiun,  were  yet  such  as  need  not  interrupt  com- 
ratinion  between  a  church  which  adopted  them 
and  a  church  which  refused  them,  if  adoptoc*. 
only  as  disciplinary'.  Kor  »vaa  there  anything 
heretical  in  the  simple  doctrine  that  Cbartsmata 
had  not  ceased  in  the  Church.  But  that  these 
Charismata  introduced  a  uqw  dispciisulion  supe- 
rior to  that  of  Christ  and  Hid  Apostles  is  a 
doctrine  in  a  high  d{:9^a'ee  lierelicaL  That  Christ 
who  earns  to  fuHil  the  Law  and  the  Prophets, 
imd  promised  His  Holy  Spirit  to  Uis  Apostles 
to  guide  them  into  all  truth,  bequeathed  to  His 
Church  only  on  insathcient  morality,  and  a  dis- 
pensation which  needed  to  be  supplemented  by 
the  Paraclete  of  Montantta,  is  utterly  inconststeitt 
with  a  true  reception  of  the  doctrines  of  the 
Catholic  Churoh,  and  of  the  Holy  Ghoat  who 
spake  by  the  Prophets.  The  distinction  in  Mon- 
tanus' system  between  the  Paraclete  and  the  Holy 
Ghost  is  not  a  distinction  (or  diffeTcnce  rother), 
of  Person  or  Nature,  but  the  distinction  of  a 
plenary  bestowal  for  a  complete  revelation 
following  a  partial  bcstuwid  for  au  imper&ot 
and  temporary'  revelation.  It  may  be  compaiod, 
und  is  virtually  compared  by  TertuUiaii  in  the 
passages  cited  above  from  the  treatises  de 
Mtmog.  and  de  Virg.  Vel.,  to  the  distinction 
drawn  by  St  John  when  he  says,  "  The  Holy 
Ghost  was  not  yet  giv^tn."  It  was  tlie  same 
Spirit  iu  the  Mosaic  and  the  Christian  di«|>en- 
sations,  yet  might  be  called  another  on  account 
of  the  difiereut  and  larger  grace  of  the  Christian 
dispensation.  So  the  Porucloto  is  in  Person  anil 
Bomg  identitled  with  the  Holy  Ghost,  but  the 
larger  measure  of  the  Spirit  given  for  the  com- 
pletion of  Christian!^  introduces  a  distinction 
by  which  the  Holy  Ghost  bestowed  on  the 
Apostles  is  iuferiot  to  the  Paraclete,  The 
Paraclete  is  undeniably  identified  with  the 
promised  Spirit  of  Truth,  i.e.  tJie  promise  of  our 
LopI,  which  the  Church  holievea  to  have  been 
fultiUed  on  the  tiret  Pentecosl-dny,  was  not 
fulfilled  until  the  Spirit  came  on  Montanus.^ 
Mosheim  [cent  ii.  p.  ii.  cap.  v.  sect  23,  note], 
we  must  take  the  liberty  of  saying,  entirely 
miatakes  the  nature  of  the  distinction,  if  his 
words  imply,  as  we  uiidcr»land  tlieni  to  imply, 
a  teaclier  other  thou  the  Third  Person  of  the 
Bleemd  Trinity.  This  heresy  gave  a  character 
to  the  new  discipliuaty  rulee.  It  introduced 
also  schism  in  its  most  aggravated  form,  assart- 
ing that  the  party  of  Montanus  alone  was  the 
true  Church,  the  Pnoumatici,  all  other  nominal 
Christians  being  PsychicL^ 

It  is    con.sistent    with   this   that   Montasos, 

»  Tprtullinn's  word«  sro  [<U  Virg.  Vti.  p.  292J :  "  Cam 
Vfnerit  ille  spiritus  vmtalia,  deilucet  vos  ia  omnsm 
veritatera,  ct  ■upcrvMiieiitia  ronunciidiit  robis.  Sod  «t 
Biipn  do  boo  iMUB  opera  ttrotinnciiivit.  Qon  est  ergo 
haracleti  sdminTstratio  tiUi  btecT"  fto.  Thd  Puaolste 
is  the  promijed  Spirit  of  Truth. 

I  "Noa— flUM  Spiritalre  merito  did  Facit  ognitio 
gpiritaliam  ClwrieiUiituu"  \d4  Mcmog.  p.  €73]. 
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Priaca,  and  Muxiujillu  Lad  no  sucoessurs.  If 
tlipy  had  pretenderl  to  ordinary  Charismata,  they 
might  have  bad  successors  —  as  the  plenary 
prophets  of  a  complete  revelation  there  was  no 
room  for  succntRont. 

Such  was  Montanism  in  its  ^rst  stage.  The 
Catholic  writers  who  opposed  the  hprei^y  in  its 
early  form  did  not  deny  the  posaihlo  or  actual 
coDtiuuauco  of  Chamiuatn  in  the  Church,  but 
the  ganuinenesB  of  the  Montanist  propheayings. 
And  they  r&st<;d  this  qutwtiun  on  the  diQ'ereuce 
between  an  (Konuris  and  a  true  prophetic  rapture. 
There  were  also  many  8}T)odB  held  in  which  the 
novel  doettincs  were  examined  and  rejected,  and 
those  who  held  Ihein  excommunicated  [Kusch. 
H.  E.  V.  16].  One  of  the^e  was  held  at  Hie- 
rapolis  [a.d.  1731  hy  Aptilliunrius,  with  twenty- 
HtK  hi^hops.  It  IS  named  hy  the  author  of  tlie 
LihcUus  S'jntMlieus,  au  authority  to  which  Cave 
says  he  ahouM  not  have  trusted  bod  it  not  been 
for  the  statement  of  EuBebius  tlial  Buch  councils 
were  beld.  If  the  date  of  this  council  be  cor- 
rectly given  it  is  almost  necessary  to  adopt  an 
tarlior  date  than  a.o.  171  for  the  commence- 
raent  of  Myntanus'  prophenyinga. 

The  second  stage  of  JfontaiiiHrn  is  clearly 
marifcd  by  an  alteration  in  the  formula  of  Bap- 
linn.  Wontaiius  himself  had  retained  the  Ca- 
tholic fonn.  For  this  we  have  the  oviilence  (vf 
AthanasiuB,  who  writes :  ^pvyi<;  ...  to  oyofukra 
Afyo»T<s  oiJSfi'  ifrrov  riai.v  alptrtKot  [Mnt,  Ai'ian. 
Or.  ii.  431.  He  is  writing  of  Baptism,  and  the 
"nnmes  arc  the  Kauiea  of  the  Persons  of  the 
llely  Trinity.  Even  without  this  evidence  we 
sliould  have  been  slow  to  think  that  Tcrtullinu 
could  have  fallen  so  low  as  to  b-ipti/e  in  tlie  Name 
of  the  Father,  of  the  Son,  and  of  MonUuiut>. 
That  this  was  done  in  the  second  stcigti  of  the 
heresy  is  stated  by  Basil  [Epist.  dxxxviii.  Canon. 
Prima,  iii.  208,  Taris  1730]  and  Theophylact 
[/n  Luc.  xxiv.  45-53],  and  their statcmenta  are  cor- 
roborateil  by  tbo  decrees  of  the  Councils  of 
Laodicea  and  Constautinople,  that  tlie  IMontanints 
ho  baptized  for  reception  into  the  Church  \Laod. 
viii. ;  Conslani.  vii.J.  Athouasius  did  not  deny 
the  validity  of  the  baptism  he  names,  hut  aeserta 
the  lietesy  of  the  sect  It  appears,  then,  to  be 
true  that  the  later  sect  actually  held  that  Mon- 
tanna  was  the  Paraclete,  in  which  case  Jerome's 
Btat«menla  are  explaini-d  and  veriried  [Efist.  lir. 
ad  Hureellam].  He  sa)ti,  that  the  Mr>ntaniste, 
following  the  opinion  of  8abellius,  bring  the 
Trinity  to  the  narmw  reetrainta  of  One  I'erson  : 
•hat,  in  their  system,  God  at  first  intended  to 
luTe  the  world  by  Muses  and  the  Prophets,  but 
because  He  could  not  effect  His  (l<\sign  tliitt  way, 
He  Bssumed  a  butly  of  the  Virgin,  and  preached 
in  Christ,  under  the  species  of  a  Son,  and  suffered 
tlt.'ath  for  our  eaki-a.  And  becauee  by  those  two 
degrees  He  could  not  save  the  world,  at  last  He 
descended  by  the  Holy  Ghost  into  Montanus, 
Priaca,  and  Maximilla.  llie  assertion  that  Mon- 
tanus  was  the  Paraclete  can  only  have  boeu  made 
on  the  notion  that  the  Paraclete  was  a  manifesta- 
tion of  Deity,  embodied  in  Montanus,  or  which 
la  tantamount  to  it^  one  of  the  Simouian  Koots 
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taken  from  the  Diiity.  [Simomass.]  jSschinet 
is  named  in  the  Appendix  to  the  de  Prmtr.rip- 
thne  Hijerttieorum  as  at  the  head  of  litis  later 
herr'sy. 

It  is  needless  to  attempt  to  follow  tha  sect 
into  ita  obscure  subdivisions.  Besides  thtffr 
usual  names,  Montanists  aud  Cataphrj'geJt,  other 
appellations  wltc  applied  to  tltem,  some  of  which 
may  have  referred  to  particular  sections,  while 
olhere  were  mere  names  of  derision  [Giescler]. 
Tho  Montaniiits  had  their  peculiar  ecclesiastical 
constitution.  Jeroiim  writes;  "llabent  primos 
de  Pepusa  Phrygia  Patriarchas:  secundum  quos 
appellant  Cenonaa :   atque  ita  in   tertium,  i.  e. 

fiieno  nltimura  locum  Kpiacopi  dovolvuntur" 
Ep.  liv.  ad  MarceUtiin],  Ko  explanation  is 
given  id'  the  word  "Cenonaa,"  It  may  be  that 
the  office  is  spocially  referred  to  in  the  words 
el  xai  ftiyurrot  A^yoMTo  of  the  Laodicean  canon. 
This  constitution  continued  down  to  the  sixth 
century.  The  last  laws  against  them  proceede<i 
from  Justinian  [a.d.  530  and  532 :  see  Cod. 
lib.  i.  tit  5,  L  18-21.  GicielerJ.  At  this  time, 
if  I'rowpius'  Ilutona  Arcuita  may  be  tniatod, 
flonie  Montanists  in  Phi^'gia,  driven  to  despera- 
tion, ahut  thomselvcs  up  in  their  conventiclec, 
»et  fire  to  them,  and  perished  in  the  fhunes  [Hid. 
Arc.  ii.  pp.  34,  35 J. 

It  has  been  noticed  incidentally  that  the  early 
movement  of  Montanism  was  not  regarded  un- 
favourably at  Rome.  The  letters  of  the  Ljonese 
martyrs  to  tho  Asiatic  Churches,  and  to  Klen- 
theriiis,  Bishop  of  Homo,  appear  to  have  been  at 
least  apologetic,  if  not  recommendatory  of  Mon- 
t:iniam  [Eusob.  H.  E.  v.  3].  Elaborate  state- 
ments of  the  resembUnco  of  Muntanism  Uj 
ortliodoxy,  and  of  the  probable  holiuoag  of  Mon- 
tanus,  may  be  seen  in  Borouius,  and  in  Kigaltioa' 
Preface  to  Tertullian.  It  appears  further,  froi 
Tertnllian,  that  tho  Bishop  of  Rome,  probab^ 
Victor,  WHS  on  the  point  of  fomially  recogniaing 
tho  new  prophets,  when  Pnuceas,  a  oonfestor, 
came  from  Asia  to  Rome,  and  by  his  reports  of 
the  cluracter  of  tho  pretended  revelations,  in- 
duced the  bishop  to  change  his  opinion,  and  to 
renounce  coniniunlon  with  the  Montaiusts  [adv. 
Praxeam,  p.  634]. 

Praxcas  proving  himself  a  heretic  [Praibanh], 
Tertnllian  hail  the  cojitrovereial  advantage,  which 
ho  was  not  slow  to  seize,  of  representing  the 
lieresy  aad  the  opposition  to  Montanism  in  tho 
same  light.  "Ita  duo  negotia  diaboli  Praxeos 
Itomw  proGuraviL.  pruphettam  expuHt,  et  liEereaim 
intulit ;  Paracletura  fugavit  et  Patrem  cnicifixit" 
Victor  however  took  decided  measures  against 
MimtAuism,  the  most  important  particular  of 
which  is  given  by  T<jrtu]li.in  :  "Audio  ettaro 
ctUctum  c*s6  propositum  et  quidera  iwromp-J 
torium  :  PontiJex  ^ilicct  Maximus,  Episcopoa 
Kpiscoponira,  edicit :  cff>  ct  moechiso  ot  forni- 
cationis  dclicta  pamitentia  functis  dimitlo"  [de 
Piuikit.  cap,  L].  Separate  Jlontanist  churches 
were  formed  in  the  West  Augustine  rolntes  that 
in  his  time  the  remnant  of  tho  TertuUtanists  in 
Carthage  returned  to  tho  Catholic  Church  [Ilttr. 
Uxxvi.j.  Tho  author  of  /'nnfar/ina/i/jr  infers  that 
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ibo  Tertnllinnists  had  TunutKl  a  peculiar  sect 
neparated  from  ttie  other  ftfontanititii.     Gieaelor 
denies  Ihe  correctiiessuf  lhiBiiiffn;iice[d/m/^rn<l. 
i.  p.  214.  notfi  B],     Itut,  considering  what  later 
MoDtanism  was,   diadples  of  TertuJJian  caapot 
but  httvo  separated   thomsolveB  from  tho  main 
iliody:  and  that  the   main    body   fell   into  tbu 
[deeper  heresy  which  \vm  bfen  named,  the  testi- 
lonies  given  above  prove  conclusively. 
Tt  is  evident  that  Montanisui  was  in  no  incon- 
I  tidenible  piirt  a  carrying  out  of  orthodox  priii- 
ioiples,  ti>at  on  this  account  it  was  at  firet  well  re- 
hceived  in  Rome,  thut  ns  nuch  it  has  left  its  mark 
Ion  the  Chiireli  at  largo.      Dr.  IS"<'wmnii  observes 
'  *'  that  while  it  is  chiefly  in  Tertuiiian's  Montan- 
Lutie  works  that  strong  statenieuUt  occur  of  the 
UnalterablenMs  of  th«  Creed,  yet,  on  tbe  other 
tliand,  the  very  foundation  of  MonlaniKm  is  de- 
I  Telopement,  not  of  doctrine,  hut  of  discipline  and 
kcondiict.      In  il«  whole  system  Montaniam  is  a 
[rcmiirkablc  anticipation  or  presage  of  develope- 
:nienifl  which  floon  began  to  show  themselves  in 
I  the  Church,  though  they  were  not  perfected  for 
I  centuries  sfter.     The  prophuts  of  the  Mout^ii- 
fisla  prtfignro  the  Chnrch'a  doctors,    and    their 
'inspiration  her  infallibility,  tln'ir  revelations  her 
developements"  [Newmau'a  Em^iy  on  Develujte- 
m«itt,   pp.    349-352J.      Since  these  words  were 
vritteu  a  now  signilicance  has  been  given  to  them 
bj  the  proceedings  of  the  Vatican  Council,  which 
kliAS  associated  with  the  individual  person  of  Ih^ 
Pope  an  infollibilily  that  has  hitherto  Imjcu  a8w>- 
ciflted  only   with    thy   colloctivc   Episcopate   of 
Chriiitendnm.     'Hie  prineiple  of  Montanism  has 
Unis  been  revived  in  a  remarkable  mauner;  and 
grave  apprehensions  may  be  felt  whether  its  re- 
vival may  not  ultimately  be  developed  to  a  still 
further  extent  in  the  direction  of  that  funda- 
mental error  respecting  the  Holy  Spirit  which 
characterized  the  heresy  of  Manlanus. 

MONTKNSICS.      This   name   seems  to  have 

jlwen&local  name  of  the  I)onatists:  iSt.  Aiij^ua- 

[tioe  saying  distinctly  that  in  his  time  those  heretics 

were  called  "  Montensea"  at  Home,  [Aug.  liter. 

Ixix.].     Epiphaniua  and  Tlieodoret  botli  associate 

the  name,  on  the  other  hand,  with  the  Xovatiatis 

iEpiph.  ilctr.  lix. ;  'I'heodnr.  ffccr.  /uh.  iii,  S]. 
n  the  early  list  of  heresies  which  goiw  by  the 
name  of  St  Ji;n>mo  it  is  said  that  the  MonLensea 
were  fonnd  chiefly  at  liomc,  and  that  they  were 
to  named  because  Ihey  had  concealod  themselves 
in  the  hill-country  during  a  time  of  persecution. 
This  author  speaks  of  them  as  distinct  from  the 
Donatists  and  the  Novatians,  but  as  adopting 
the  heresy  of  the  om-  as  to  the  rejection  of  peni- 
tents and  of  the  other  as  to  re-bflptism  [Fseudu- 
Bieron.  Indicuf.  dt  U(Erea.  xxxiv.j.  In  one  of 
the  canons  of  the  African  code  which  directs  the 
luodo  of  receiving  a  person  into  the  Church  when 
coming  "  de  Docatistis  vel  de  Muntensibus,"  thu 
two  names   seem   to   be  used   as   synonymous. 

[DOUATISTS.l 

M0KAV1AN8.  The  sect  originally  known 
by  the  name  of  **  Moravian  Ilrethren  "  was  part 
of  chat  more  moderate  socUon  of  the  Taburites. 
which  began  to  shew  itsolf  in  Prague  about  the 
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year  U50,  under  the  protection  of  John  Roky- 
czana,  the  Calixtine  Archbishop  of  Prague;  and 
which,  ftssuming  the  general  name  of  ''  Brethren," 
or  "  Brethren  of  the  Law  of  Christ,"  was  dis- 
tinguished in  Bohemia  and  Moravia  respectively 
by  the  prL-fix  "Bohemiiui"  or  "Moravian."  On 
the  subjugation  of  the  Taborites  in  1453,  a  large 
number  of  them  came  round  to  this  moderatu 
party,  and  it  spread  widely  through  Moravia^ 
many  doubtless  flying  there  to  escape  from  the 
persecution  of  Geoi^o  Podiebrad,  wlio  cama  to 
the  throne  of  Hohemia  in  HGl,  and  who,  witli 
Kokyczann,  was  then  endeavouring  to  bring 
;it>out  a  reconciliation  between  Rome  and  the 
Calixtines.  During  this  persecution  the  "  Breth- 
ren" hid  themselves  in  caves  and  underground 
dvrellings,  and  were  thus  contemptuously  called 
"Jamnicii,"  or  "Biirrowers"  ['*  Grabenheimer"]. 
The  Bohemian  and  the  iforaviau  part  of  the 
sect  appear  to  have  had  a  common  organ! isition, 
and  to  have  cu-operated  together,  whether  in  timo 
of  peace  or  of  persecution,  under  the  name  of 
"  tJuitas  Fratrum."  They  continued  to  increase 
notwithstanding  the  latter;  and  in  the  year  1467 
they  constituted  themselves  into  a  format  sect 
by  electing  *'  ciders"  in  an  nsaembly  held  at 
Lhota.  This  election  was  made  by  lot,  lbs 
asecmhly  first  selecting  twenty  names  from  which 
to  choose,  reducing  these  to  nine,  and  then 
writing  ou  three  slips  of  paper  the  word  "  Est," 
and  mixing  them  with  nine  other  sHps  which 
were  left  blank.  The  three  lots  fell  to  Matthias 
of  Knnewald,  Thomas  of  Prschelanz,  and  Elias  of 
Krschenow.  The  persons  thus  chosen  were  not 
unlaiued  by  bishops,  nor  is  anything  said  vf  any 
ceremony  of  ordination  whatever,  a  point  of  im- 
portance to  remember  in  connection  with  tho 
claims  to  an  (■pisco})al  ministry  which  aro 
asserted  by  modem  Moravians.  Shortly  after- 
wards, at  another  synod,  a  discussion  arose  as  tfj 
whether  the  persons  so  chosen  by  lot  were  really 
presbyters,  or  wliether  the  office  of  a  bishop  was 
not  necessary  fur  that  purjKise.  It  was  decided 
that  a  bishop's  intervention  wjis  not  necftSBary 
but  was  expedient,  and  therefore  "  to  put  it  out 
of  the  advei-sories'  power  to  dispute  the  validity 
of  their  ofEico  they  would  seek  to  obtain  an 
episcopal  ordination."  Three  of  the  "elders" 
were  therefore  sent  to  Stephen,  a  "  Bishop"  of 
the  Waldenses,  who  had  been  banished  from 
Franco,  and  was  nuw  settled  in  Austria ;  and  by 
him  and  his  clmrepiftoopua,  they  ware  not  only 
ordained  as  priests,  but  consecrated  as  bishopa ; 
Michael  of  Swimberg  being  one  of  the  number, 
Shortly  afterwards  Stephen  was  burnt  as  ii 
htretic  at  Vienna.  [Camcmriiis,  Uisforica  tiui'' 
mtiode  Frtitr.  Orihod.  eccL  in  BoiiemifL,  Muravia, 
it  PoUttita.  LVaiueiiins,  rifl  Eeel.  Fratr.  in 
Bfthem.  ttl  Afomv.  116.1  This  consecration  by 
a  Wiildunsian  bishop  is  alleged  as  conveying 
to  the  Moravian  Brethren  an  apostolical  suc- 
eesaion.  But  it  must  be  remembered  that  the 
Waldense*  did  not  originally,  or  perhaps  ever, 
make  any  claim  to  such  a  succession  in  its 
urdlnary  sense,  havii^  no  ground  whatever  for 
doing  80.     They  alleged  that  as  the  Apostka 
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ware  oil  bisliopB  though  tiel  ordained  by  men,  so 
their  founder  Waldo,  having  a  tiivine  mission  aa 
an  apoetle,  had  tho  same  authority  as  the  Apostles 
of  our  Lord  Imd  received  twelve  centuries  beibro, 
that  of  con»>rniting  buocmsots  in  the  newly 
established  ministry  [Gieeeler's  Eccl.  Hint.  lit. 
46G,  u.  29,  Clark's  tr.J.  Tlie  olaims  of  the  Wal- 
denatw  to  an  episcopal  ministry  were,  in  fact, 
baaed  on  a  eiiuihr  foundation  to  that  of  the 
Irvingites  in  a  Inter  ace;  and  when  Stephen 
handed  on  a  miiiiiiUirial  succession  to  the  Mi> 
raviane  he  handed  on  that  which  had  been 
derived  from  Ihc  layman  Waldo,  juet  as  the 
IrviiiHites  liiind  on  that  vhieh  they  have  derived 
from  a  layman  of  tlifir  own  hndy.  [InvTSfiiTER.] 
Whether  thu.«e  laymen  were  entitled  to  be 
accounted  apostlea  is  n  sepornta  question. 

In  the  year  UBl  tho  Urethren  were  made  the 
wlbject  of  fresh  pereecutlon,  and  were  banisthed 
from  Moraviii,  whence  they  emigrat<?d  through 
Hnngary  and  Transylvania  to  Muldaria.  After 
3ix  years  a  largo  proportion  of  tlieiu  i-etumod  to 
Moravia,  but  some  doscendoiita  of  tho  original 
emigrants  arv  still  believed  to  exist  among  the 
mountaiTiecirs  of  tho  Caucasas.  The  doctrines 
of  the  Brethren  nt  this  timo  aro  stated  in  throe 
apologies  which  were  sent  by  them  t-o  King 
LadiftlaiiH,  Iwtwccn  tho  years  1504  and  1508. 
[Brown's  Fame.  i.  162.  172,  184,]  Thoy  jmj- 
pudiuted  the  Roman  doctrine  of  Purgatory, 
believing  the  truo  Purgatory  to  be  in  this  world. 
They  also  rt-Jected  the  worship  of  Saints,  and  the 
dogma  of  Tninsiibetantialion.  But  they  did  not 
hold  the  doctrine  of  Proteatanta  rcepecling  tho 
Eucharist,  believing  the  consecrated  element* 
to  bo  really  the  Pody  and  Blood  of  Christ. 
"  Corpus  Christi,  rerum,  natunde,  ex  castiesima 
viigine  suinptum,  similiter  vinum  sauguia  est 
uaturalis  cor|>ori8  ejiuL" 

In  the  bcginjiing  v(  the  sixt^wnth  eentnry  the 
Brethren  numlwrpd  two  hundred  congregations 
in  Buliemia  and  Moravia,  They  were  about  thnt 
time  joined  by  many  of  the  Calixiines,  and  somo 
of  the  Calixtine  nnblps  built,  them  places  of 
vorsliip  in  the  towns  and  villages  over  which 
they  had  authority.  But  aiW  many  vicissituden 
they  were  driven  from  both  liohemia  and 
Moravia  in  the  year  1627.  Their  estates,  their 
churchos,  and  their  schools  were  confiscated,  and 
if  any  of  the  Brethren  remained  in  either  eountn,- 
they  were  only  those  whose  poverty  anil  in- 
aignificance  concealed  them  fniin  tho  notice  of 
the  authorities.  Their  laiit  minister  who  pm- 
fecsed  to  exerdse  tlie  office  of  bi»hop  was  the 
learned  John  Amos  Comenius  [a.d.  Ifi92-1671]. 
Toward*  tho  close  of  bis  life  Comenius  did  indeeil 
give  authority  in  writing  to  iMniel  Vctter,  "his 
fo-eenior,"  to  consecrate  Nicolas  Gertichius  as 
Bishop  for  the  Brethren  dispersed  throngh 
Poland  (where  most  of  them  re^idvd).  and  Paul 
Jabloiisky  far  those  elsewhere,  but  he  him»-lf 
took  no  further  pari  in  the  act  than  litis,  and 
•Tablontiky  dying  beftire  hiros«lf  he  made  no 
attempt  to  secure  a  euccessor  fCranti'  ///W.  of 
the  Bn/hren,  1a  Trobe's  transL  p.  76].  After 
the  death  of  Comenius  the  Brethren  subsided 
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into  an  ordinary  Presbyterian  organization,  hold- 
ing Lutheran  tenets ;  and  tbe  only  relic  of  episco- 
pacy which  they  retained  was  the  occasional  use 
of  the  name  bishop  for  dicir  "  senior,"  which  was 
the  olficial  title  of  ihuir  pa^-fiding  clder.^ 

MODBRH        MOKAVI^KH,       HBaRNHimiCBS,       or 

ZiNZBNDoiiFiAKa.  Tlus  scct  is  a  revival  in  name 
only  of  the  ancient  Brethren  whoee  history  has 
been  sketched  above,  and  there  is  no  real  his- 
torical association  between  the  two.  The  Modem 
Moravians  were  originally  a  Lutbcnui  community 
on  the  plan  of  Spenor's  "  houses  of  piety,"  es- 
tablished on  )iis  estate  of  Bertholdj^dorf  in  the 
year  1722,  by  the  young  Count  Zinzeodorf,  who 
was  a  godson  of  Spenor,  and  whoee  father  was 
one  of  &]H^iLer's  intimate  frteudt  and  admirvrs. 
This  community  was  originally  called  "IJothel" 
by  Ztnzendorf;  and  afterwarda  received  the 
name  of  Hermbut,  the  "  watch  of  the  Lonl." 
Tho  members  of  it  eventually  assumed  the 
name  of  ''Moravian  Brathren"  when  they  »epa- 
rated  from  the  Lutheran  establishment  in  1727, 
tlut  name  being  suggested  by  the  presence  of 
iieveral  Moravian  families  among  them,  especially 
that  of  their  leading  man,  Christian  David.' 

Zinzendorf  [a.d.  1700-60]  became  acquaiutod 
with  David  (a  shrowd  working  carpenter  of 
Gorlitz,  who  had  left  Moravia  Bome  time  before), 
while  he  was  an  enthusiastic  young  man  of 
twenty-one,  who  had  just  resolved  "faithfully 
to  take  charge  of  poor  souls  for  whom  Christ 
had  shed  His  blood,  and  espexially  to  collect 
together  and  protect  those  that  were  oppreaeetl 
and  persecuted"  [Spangenbei^g's  LiU  of  Zinzen- 
dor/,  Jackson's  transl.  33].  Christian  David 
iivailed  himself  of  this  lesolution  of  tlie  young 
nobleman  l>y  fetching  from  Zaiichtenthal  in 
.Moravia  two  of  his  friends  who  were  cutlers, 
iind  unable  to  earn  a  living,  that  they,  with  their 
wives  and  eix  children,  might  be  the  nuoleua  of 
such  a  settlement  as  his  keen  eye  saw  the 
possibility  of  founding  on  Zinzendorfs  recently 
acquired  estate  at  Bortholdsdorf  in  Tipper  Lu- 
satia,  whero  tho  Count  was  then  buildiug  a 
house.  These  two  men,  Augustine  and  Jacob 
Neisser,  under  the  guidance  of  David,  built 
timber-houses  for  thcmaelvoa  at  Hutborg  ("  the 
Watch  bill")  near  to  the  Count's  reeidencpT  in  1722, 
and  marked  out  the  lines  of  a  considerable  village. 
David  then  went  again  to  Moravb  and  persuaded 
live  more  of  his  friends,  three  brothers  named 

'  "A  Polish  DoUenuu,  a  Pratcstunt,  T««i<linK  in 
London,  whoio  fstlier  in  &  mannn-  h»n  protect«d  thcM 
C'alrioLBtfi,  reports  of  thcin,  "that  all  their  mioUcvn 
are  OD  an  cqtul  fouling ;  tlint  the  oldrJit  of  thrm.  witlioiit 
haring  respect  t<i  tl>e  iinportAnc-p  of  hti  care,  is  alwii]^ 
chosen  n  'senior'  or  'elder,'  for  the  soke  of  performing 
ordiiiitioDs;  lliot  lie  U  nothing  eUe  but  primiu  inttr 
IMTtM,  lisTiiiffDot  the  Itut  juruiaicrtian  or  sutLority  over 
tli«  other  cYcrgj;  luid  tlwt  he  never  hrard  there  a 
minister  premme  to  j^ive  liimBeir  oat  for  «  bishop,  whkh 
besides  was  iDcansiatent  with  the  Polish  oonstitution." 
( Ritniuii'  fiitpfitrmrjit  to  the  Candid  SamUiw!  of  th*  Ri** 
amd  Pm^nm  of  tk*  HtmhvOen,  p.  xxsii.  n,J 

*  "That  which  first  gave  rise  to  the  insiitutioDS  Id 
Upper  Liiuti*  was  Spo(iflr*s  idoa  of  [ilnntinfC  Uttle 
chairhes  in  the  great  dmrch."  [Spangenbprg'a  h^t 
^Umandor/,  41.] 
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!KitAchniann,  aud  two  others,  to  rotuni  with  him 
U)  hia  nt-MV  sctliumout,  which  they  did  in  17:; 4. 
From  that  time  (ho  -villagfl  rapidly  increaiwd 
nnder  the  mana}{eueiit  of  Bavid,  and  in  t«n 
yiMrs  from  its  first  foundation  his  cxpectAtioiut 
WAre  (to  far  realized  that  it  containf^d  as  many  as 
six  hundred  inhabitants.  Durin);  must  t>f  this 
time  ZinMudnrf,  who  hail  married  and  held 
oliico  at  coarl,  resided  principally  at  Dresden, 
having  at  tho  outset  presented  to  tho  jMirish  of 
Bertholdsdorf,  of  which  Um  new  settlement  of 
Hntbeig  formed  a  [lart,  a  zealous  yoang  Pietiet 
named  John  Andrew  Kothc,  with  whum,  for 
at^mi>  yoars,  his  own  aentimonts  and  those  of  hia 
dependaiiltf  w«ra  in  i^-rcemcut 

Up  to  the  year  1727  tho  settlement  at  Ilutherg 
vaa  thus,  as  to  its  rcli^^ion,  dimply  a  community  of 
Lutheran  Piotista,  and  noUuit^'  was  heard  of  any 
ftligioua  associalion  Letn'eeu  it  and  the  ancient 
"  Unitas  Fralrum."  About  that  time,  however, 
some  of  the  community  begaa  to  forsake  their 
parjith  church,  and  to  have  separata  services  in 
the  f^reat  hall  of  the  commuuity  ;  and  about  the 
same  time  a  diUinctive  religtaun  name  began  to 
be  given  to  the  settlement  by  changing  that  of 
Hutberg  for  Hcmihut  ("Tlie  Watch  of  the 
Lonl").  I>isj)iit«e  ani9o  amonK  them  aa  to  the 
doetrinea  of  Klection  and  the  Lord's  Supper, 
some  being  ScliwenkfeldituiB,  thoUfjh  tlm  ma- 
jority were  Luthcmns,  aud  it  seems  likely  that 
the  revival  of  the  name  "Unitaa  Fratnnn"  for 
their  new  sect  waa  origiually  eujiKcated  to  the 
Moravian  members  of  the  community  by  tho 
reconciliation  of  the  two  parties.  The  revival  of 
the  old  sect  may  also  have  been  wiggested  by 
the  need  of  some  organiMii  ministry,  for  they 
adopted  precisely  the  same  plan  for  forming  it, 
that  of  choosing  "  eldei-s"  by  lot,  wliich  had  been 
adopted  in  W^l  by  the  Brethren  themselvej*. 
four  Were  thus  cIjobcu  out  of  twelve,  Cliriatian 
I)R\-id  and  Melrhinr  Nitfichmann  being  two  of 
the  four  [Span  gen  berg's  Lij>.  of  Zinzendtirf,  84]. 

Tho  ecclesiastical  relation  in  which  Ziiixendorf 
stood  to  the  community  at  Hemihuthad  hitherto 
been  that  of  catechist,  in  which  othco  he  acted 
aa  deputy  to  Rothe,  tho  pastor  of  tlie  pariali. 
But  on  coming  to  reside  more  pftrmauently  on 
his  estate,  he  styled  himself  "guardian,"  "war- 
den,'* or  "trustee"  of  tho  community.  In  1734, 
however,  he  was  himself  ordained  as  a  Luthemn 
paator  at  Tubingen.  As  tho  ootumunity  sepa- 
luted  mora  and  more  from  tho  I.tithnntn  estahlisli- 
ment,  the  question  was  agitated  whether  the 
episcopal  system  of  tho  old  Brt^hrcn  should  not 
hi  established  among  their  professed  represen- 
tatives. -  Ziuzeudorf  tiad  hitherto  discouraged 
the  Attempts  in  this  direction,  but  he  now 
iisaented  to  the  plan  ;  and  David  Nitschmmin, 
lieing  chosen  by  lot  for  tho  ufHce,  he  was  den- 
julched  to  Berlin  to  be  "consecrated"  by 
Paniel  Enie*t  <Tablonaky,  chaplain  to  tho  King  (if 
I'ruwjju,  wlio  was  "eeuior"  to  the  diaperse-l 
Urethren.  This  art  of  Jablnnsky  was  at  tlic 
lime  assented  to  by  letter  by  Oiristiitu  Sitkovius, 
the  senior  of  the  Polish  fircthruu. 

In  1736  Zinzcnilorf  was  banished  fram  Horm- 
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hut  and  from  Siixony,  his  proceedings  liaving 
been  so  mixed  up  with  political  intrigues  that 
they  wore  considered  to  be  dangerous  to  ths 
Stata  From  that  time  until  his  deAth,  a  quartet 
of  a  century  alWwards,  he  spout  much  of  his 
Lime  in  travelliug  about  Europe,  establishing 
many  settlements  similar  to  tho  originni  one,  and 
organizing  the  missionary  work  of  hia  sect 
Among  other  countries  he  visited  England  in 
1737,  and  became  acquainted  with  Charles 
Wesley,  but  the  influence  which  the  Slomvian 
system  had  upon  ttiat  of  tho  JlethndiAts  was 
exercised  through  tho  subacqui^iit  intimacy  of 
John  Wesley  with  Peter  llohler  on  his  voyage 
to  Georgia,  and  of  a  visit  which  he  paid  to 
HDrmhut.  [Dior.  f/;'TDEOL.,M£TnoDi3M.}  Hav- 
ing made  a  short  stay  in  England,  Zinzundorf 
went  to  Berlin,  where,  on  May  20th,  1737,  he 
was  ordained  bishop  by  Jabloiisky  and  Hitsch- 
inann  in  the  private  bouse  of  the  former,  with 
the  consent  of  the  King.  To  this  act  of  Jablonaky 
.ilso  Sitkovius  gave  his  consent  by  letter,  but  he 
afterwards  considered  that  ho  had  been  imposed 
u])on,  and  disclaimed  all  intention  of  assenting 
to  cither  ordination  in  any  other  sense  than  as 
making  Nitschraanu  and  Ziiucndorf  "seniors" 
or  picsiding  prt-sbytcrs.*  [Rimius'  Suppl.  to 
Candid  Account,  xxxii.]  Shortly  afterwards 
ilie  Count-Bishop  was  permitted  to  return  to 
llermhnt,  but  he  was  again  banished  ^ra  Saxony 
in  the  following  year,  and  took  up  his  residence 
lit  Berlin,  whore  he  o|>(-^nod  his  house  fur  religious 
sorrices,  the  clergy  declining  to  admit  him  to 
their  pulpits.  In  subsequent  years  he  visited 
the  West  Indies,  and  nearly  every  European 
country,  forming  Moravian  settlements  and  mis- 
sions, or  ins]R'cting  thoso  already  in  existence. 

Such  a  settlement  was  projected  and  partly 
carried  out  by  Zinzcndorf  in  England  in  1749. 
lie  purchased  of  the  Duke  of  Ancastor  a  mansion 
on  tlm  hanks  of  tho  Thames  at  Chelsea,  named 
Lindsey  Place,  a  former  residence  of  Lord  Lind- 
sey ;  securing  with  it,  on  a  ninety-nine  years' 
lease,  most  of  the  site  and  the  outbuildings  of  _ 
Beaufort  House,  tho  old  residence  of  the  Dukes  " 
of  Beanfort,  tho  Duke  of  Buckingham,  and  Sir 
Thomas  Moru,  which  had  been  demolished  in  1 740 
by  Sir  Hans  Sloane,  the  dfitroyor  of  the  ancient 
Court  suburb.  The  stables  of  Beaufort  House 
were  turned  into  a  Moravian  chapel,  with  a 
burial-ground  adjoining,  and  Lindsey  IMace  was 
repaired  and  enlarged  for  the  purpose  of  making 
it  a  residence  for  thrtw  hundred  families,  receiving 
the  new  name  of  **  Sharon."  '  This  great  scheme 
was  never  accomplished,  but  for  twenty  years 
Lindsey  House  liecame  the  headquarters  of  the 
Moravian  body,  and  some  of  its  managing  heads 

^  Tin  "  Iiiitruni«nt  of  Coiiaecratioo "  niiw:  "Qnod 
nujiu  est,  non  sua  solum,  scd  et  *fiptum  ica  Deo  et 
Kcc^IriuB  rir  llliintitMiititui  e&t%afcnxvit  at  AiitUiitis  ti 
Y,^\ai'oy\\  vicc^  in  Ecclrsia  Bciltfiiio-Moiaviva  in  at 
susci|)cre  sit  dignntu^"  fcc  {Ada  FnUrvm  UnittUis  i% 
Angiia,  1749,  |i.  C3.] 

*  TIa-  nnt  liouM  westward  wu  tlwt  of  IjuAy 
IluDttnf^ion,  flrtcnm\)>  known  as  Crvtnonie  Houk,  ami 
then  M  Cremomo  Ganlcni,  whtre  WliitflfW  first  began 
hU  rainian  work  «inoiig  t)ie  liOnJou  ^ntry. 
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lived  iu  tlie  BpIeoUiil  mansion.  It  was  Lliun  used 
OS  an  orplirtnnge  until  it  vntM  sold  in  1770,  ten 
yean  after  Ziuzi.'tidurre  duatlL  Boeidcs  tbo 
chapel  odjuiiiiiig  this  mansion,  there  vere  others 
in  Fetter  Lana  and  VHiite's  Alley,  and  aaveral  iu 
country  tuwus. 

VVliilp  Zin/^tidorf  wiisin  England  he  procured 
ail  Act  uf  Parliament  to  be  passed  [22  Geo.  II.  c. 
30j  exempting  the  Moravians  fmtii  military  ner- 
rice.  Ho  aUio  attracted  mach  att«titiuu  to  tlieui 
by  an  uriscrupuloua  umrcprescutatiou  of  their 
claims  to  a|)0£to]icaI  sncceesion  and  a  genuine 
epiicopacy,  priutiiij{  a  thin  folio  volume  of  docu- 
mente,  which  were  put  together  with  ninre  clever- 
ness than  candour,  and  published  in  1749  under 
the  title  of  "  Acta  FratruDi  Unitatis  La  Auglia." 
Archbishop  Wake,  in  his  zealous  endBavouts  after 
unity  with  foreign  churches,  was  rasli  enough  to 
write  strungly  iu  favour  of  the  claims  maJe  by 
Zinremiorf,  and  Biahop  Wilaou  accepted  the 
appctiutniunt  of  "  Adiuiuistrutor  of  the  Ko- 
formed  'I'nipiis  in  the  Unity  of  the  Brethren." 
A  tradition  thus  grew  up  respecting  the  CaLhoUc 
position  of  the  Moravians  which,  fk8  is  shewn 
above,  is  altogether  gromiJless. 

Since  the  death  uf  Ziuzendorf  in  I7C0  the 
sect  which  he  founded  has  maintuinod  a  quicL 
OJid  ana^uming  position  among  Christian  com- 
muuitiea  apart  from  the  Church,  which  has  won 
great  respect  for  its  members.  Some  of  the 
quaintnees  and  simplicity  of  German  country  life 
have  clung  to  them  everywhere,  and  while  they 
are  characterized  by  on  earnest  mission  spirit  as 
Teg-irdfl  the  heathen,  they  are  entirely  unag^es- 
sive  as  regards  other  sects.  Their  theological 
position  is  identical  with  that  of  the  Evangelical 
Lulhemiis,  and  their  sympathies  have  aln^ys 
been  strong  towards  the  Jjjw  Church  School  in 
the  (Jhurch  of  England.  The  whole  number  of 
them  iu  Euri-ipn,  including  children,  is  said  t«  bo 
only  aliont  I2,U00,  hut  they  reckon  as  many  as 
70,000  in  their  misgions,  which  are  chiefly 
among  the  ^^cgroes,  the  Hottentots,  and  the 
extcenie  northern  people  of  Europe  and  Aniericii. 
The  parent  settlement  at  Heniihut  still  exists ; 
with  many  others  iu  Germany,  and  the  next  in 
importance  to  these  are  Fulneck  near  Leeds, 
PuirliolJ  near  Manchester,  Oclcbrook  near  Derby, 
with  Bethlehem,  Nazareth,  and  Lititt  in  Pemisyl- 
vauia,  and  Salem  in  North  Carolina. 

MOltKLSTSCHIKI.  A  name  signifying  "  self- 
immolators,"  and  given  to  a  fanatical  sect  of 
Russian  Dissenters,  whose  wild  and  savage  prac- 
tices are  more  like  those  of  the  ancient  Scaudi- 
tiBTians  than  of  professing  Christians  of  the 
idneteenth  centur)*.  Their  custom  is  to  meet 
together  on  a  certivin  day  in  the  yeitr  in  sonic 
retired  place,  and  having  dug  n  deep  pit,  to  fill 
it  with  wood,  straw,  and  other  combustibles,  while 
they  are  singing  weird  hymns  relating  to  the 
ceremony.  Fire  is  then  appliwl  to  t}ie  pilcd-np 
fuel,  and  numbers  leap  i:ito  the  midst  of  It, 
stimnlatetl  by  the  Iriuniphant  hymns  of  those 
around,  to  purchase  a  supposed  martyrdom  by 
their  suicidal  act  These  fiuiatics  are  found 
chiefly  in  Siberin.  and  the  Russian  government 
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has  endeavoured  to  diseovcr  and  suppress  them 
by  means  of  very  severe  measuros,  hut  luis  not 
yet  succeeded  in  doing  so. 

MOIUSOMAXS.  An  oRshoot  from  the 
United  Secijssion  body  in  Scotland,  which  ori- 
ginated in  1811  in  the  defection  of  a  small  min- 
ority from  thd  high  Calvinism  mointainttd  by  the 
parent  sect.  In  that  year  James  Morisou,  a  young 
minister  at  K.ilmarnock,  but  afterwards  of  Glas- 
gow, was  deposed  for  uaiutaining  the  imiversohty 
uf  the  Atonement.  Iu  opposition  to  the  view 
that  Christ  died  in  purpose  and  effect  only  for 
those  who  are  by  an  irreversible  decree  the  elect, 
nllbough  the  benefits  of  His  death  are  also  freely 
offered  to  those  who  r^oct  them,  ha  uught  that 
Christ  died  equally  for  all  men,  and  that  by  His 
death  Ha  has  removed  all  ohstacloa  to  forgivonoas ; 
that  every  one  who  will  siiuply  believe  that  Christ 
died  for  him  is  at  once  saved ;  that  holiness, 
grace,  and  a  spirit  of  devotion  are  at  once  com- 
prehended in  this  beUef }  that  repentance  is  not 
soiTow  for  sin,  hut  simply  the  change  of  mind 
from  disbelief  in  salvation  to  belief;  that  those 
who  ultimately  will  be  condemned,  will  be  con- 
demned only  for  diBhelieving  the  truth  of  Christ's 
dying  for  them,  and  couseq^ueutly  failing  to  secure 
forgiveness  through  Him  i  that  all  men  are  able 
of  themselves  to  believe,  and  that  Adam's  fall 
has  net  so  corrupted  mankind  as  to  render  them 
liable  to  ctenml  punishment  on  accouul  of  his 
sin.  From  the  extreme  of  Calvinism  the  rebound 
was  thus  made  to  Pelagianism,  white  the  exall*< 
tion  of  the  simple  act  of  faiih  as  aJl-suQiuient  has 
a  strong  tendency  to  develope  Antinomianism  in 
ptiictice.  Murisou  was  joined  in  the  course  of  » 
few  years  by  severa.!  other  ministers,  chiefly  from 
amongst  the  Independents,  and  a  body  was  consti- 
tuted which  style*  itself  "  The  Evangelical  Union 
.ind  atTitJat4>d  Churches,"  although  often  called  by 
(ithers  after  the  name  of  its  originator.  The  sect 
is  of  the  Congregational  kind,  o-ach  separate  con- 
gregation maintaining  individual  freedom ;  and 
consequently,  although  generally  agi-ccing  in 
maintaining  MonVmian  views,  there  is  not  in  it 
any  necessary  unanimity  in  opinion.  At  the 
census  of  1851  the  sect  was  returned  as  possess- 
ing 27  places  of  worship  in  Scotland,  withatotal 
attendance  of  10,192  persons  at  morning,  after- 
noon, and  evening  service.  There  are  now  eighty 
congregations,  of  whicli  four  are  in  England  and 
two  ill  Ireland. 

[Morison's  Extent  of  thf-  Pminfiation  and  Way 
of  Salvation,  two  tmcls.  United  Secemiou  Mnij-t- 
zin«,  1841.  Eadie's  Ectlcaitisiicul  Cv^opoutiu^ 
1862.    lieligione  of  the  World,  cA.  1870.1 

MORMONS.  Tlie  usual  title  of  the  adherents 
of  a  religion  founded,  a.d.  1S30,  in  the  United 
f^talcs  of  America,  by  JosepU  Smith.  They  de- 
rive the  above  name  from  one  of  tlieir  sacred 
Inioks;  but  they  call  themselves  "The  Church  of 
.Jesus  Christ  of  I-itter-I>ay  Saints,"  or  briefly, 
"  Latter-Day  Saints."  llioy  number  about 
260,000  persons;  80,000  of  whom  live  in  the 
territory  of  Utah,  in  the  United  States,  botwceu 
the  Rocky  Mountains  and  California ;  tlio  T>«t 
are  scattered  over  the  world. 
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I.  U'A'.ot'ij,  The  fiiuinler,  Jowjph  Smith,  was 
bom,  of  poor  and  aymewhat  disreputable  parents, 
in  Sharon,  WiudMr  County,  Slate  uf  Verinuiit,Do- 
cflmber  JUrd,  I8O.7.  In  1819  the  family  rpmovert  to 
MauciK'ster,  Stato  of  N«w  York,  whcro  buou  afl-er- 
wards  a  religions  "revival"  took  pkce.  Joseph 
to<ik  advantage  of  ttiu  excitemont  to  declare  that 
he  had  suwi  n  vieiuii.  Two  huiivenly  iwrsonafjea 
appeared  to  him,  who,  rieclaring  themselves  to  he 
God  the  Father  and  God  the  Son,  bade  him  join 
uo  rolijjious  eet:t  then  oxistiiit;,  for  they  weru  all 
in  error.  This  story  only  met  with  ridicule,  and 
for  some  jenrs  Smith  lived  an  idle,  discreditAbEo 
life.  Id  September  1823,  he  alleged  that  another 
vision  had  been  Tonchsafod  to  him.  A  ghirious 
puraouago  appeared  to  liim  tlireti  separate  limes 
in  one  ni^dit,  and  toM  him  that  his  sins  were 
pardoned,  that  the  time  was  now  como  for  the 
Gospal  to  be  fully  preached,  and  that  God  had  n 
great  work  for  him  to  ilo.  Dircctionn  were  then 
given  to  him  where  he  should  lind,  btiried  in  the 
earth,  some  golden  plates,  inscribed  with  the 
writings  of  ancient  iiropheta,  together  with  an 
inBlruuienl  whereby  tlmy  could  be  read  and  trans- 
kt«tl.  He  was  also  wamed>  on  pain  of  death,  to 
shew  the  platos  only  to  those  persons  who  should 
bo  pointed  otil  to  him,  and  not  to  indulge  n 
Worldly  or  covetous  spirit  in  his  thoughts  of  or 
dealings  with  the  plates.  [Sco  dlso  Book  of 
Mormon,  Mormon,  iv.  2,  p.  olO.]  From  this 
time  he  professed  to  receive  constant  messages 
fVora  heaven.  Smith  alleges  that  he  found  thu 
plates  in  the  spot  indicated  ;  but  that  ho  was  not 
jet  allowed,  owing  to  hie  want  of  holiness,  to  pos- 
sess them  :  they  were,  however,  after  three  yearly 
visils  lo  the  plaire,  committed  tu  Lis  charge  lu  Sep- 
tember  1827.  Those  plates  are  asserted  to  have 
been  of  line  gold,  about  8  inches  long  by  7  broad, 
a  little  Ihiauer  than  onlinar^'  Liu,  bound  together 
in  a  volume,  and  fastened  at  one  edge  by  three 
rhigs  running  through  the  whole.  The  volume 
Wis  about  six  inches  thick,  but  part  was  sealed 
up,  80  tltat  it  couid  not  W  opened  or  read.  The 
lilales  were  beautifully  engraved  with  smalt  char- 
acters in  an  unknown  tongue,  called  in  llie  work 
itaelf  tha  lieformed  Egyptian  [llouk  of  Monuon, 
MunnoH,  iv.  8,  p.  515].  With  them  were  found 
**  two  smooth  three  coraered  diamonds  set  in 
glass,  and  Uie  glasses  set  in  silver  bows,  which 
were  conneoted  with  each  otliL-riu  much  the  samu 
way  as  old-fashioned  spectiiclfts"  [lUn/fr.  SAetc/ifH, 
101],  This  was  the  Urim  and  Thummim,  the 
posMBsion  and  use  of  which  cougtituted  aocra  in 
ancient  times,  and  God  had  prepared  it  for  the  pur- 
paso  of  translating  the  phitcs.  [See  Book  of  Mor- 
mon, AWrfi-,  i.  7-11,  pp.  520  522.]  Beside*  these, 
there  w.os  a  curious  bi'oastplate  of  metal,  appar- 
ently copper,  and  a  swoihI,  formerly  used  by  Laban, 
one  of  the  personages  in  the  Book  of  Morraou 
[Nfpfii,  i.  20,  p.  5,  <§.].  No  one  else  professes 
to  have  seen  tho  plates  till,  two  years  after 
[a.d.  1829],  in  ut^cordauee  with  a  revelation,  they 
were  shewn  to  three  persons,  and  subsequently, 
when  or  how  is  uiduiown,  to  eight  others.  The 
l«Btimonj  of  these  eleven  persons  is  prefixed  to 
the  printed  copies  of  the  book.  Two  of  the 
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first  three  witnesses  afterwards  apostatized;  of 
iho  eight  live  were  relations  of  one  of  the  former 
three ;  the  others  were  the  father  and  two 
brothers  of  Smith  himself.  Tho  '*  Urim  aud 
Thummim"  was  shewn  to  a  few  people,  the 
breastplate  only  to  Smith's  mother,  the  sword 
to  no  one.  They  ware  all,  according  to  Smith's 
statement,  afterwards  returued  to  the  angel,  aud 
never  seen  more.  In  the  beginning  of  1827, 
Smith  told  his  story  to  one  Martin  Harris,  a 
farmer  of  Palmyra,  State  of  New  York,  a  person 
of  much  credul  ity  and  some  property.  This  man 
at  once  agreed  to  aid  in  supporting  Smith  while 
he  traudlut^-d  the  plates  ;  and  the  great  work  was 
begun.  Smith  sitting  behind  a  blanket,  huug 
up  as  a  cuL'lain  lest  the  plates  should  be  seen  by 
unholy  eyes,  dictated  tho  translation  to  Hams. 
When  a  small  portion  was  hnished,  Harris  wjui 
eeut  to  lay  it,  together  with  a  cojiy  of  the 
eharacters  on  one  of  tlie  platr-s,  before  I'rof. 
Charles  Anthon,  of  New  York.  The  Mormons 
assert  that  tho  Professor  declared  the  characters 
to  bo  Egyptian,  Chaldiuc,  Aasyrian  and  Anlne, 
and  asked  to  see  tho  original  [P.  0/  O.  P.  43]. 
T'rof.  Anthon  himself  states  that  he  eaw  at  once 
that  the  engraving  was  a  deci-it,  and  warned 
H-irrts  against  being  the  victim  of  roguery 
{Letter,  in  Mackay,  32-341.  A  facsimile,  alleged 
to  be  identical  with  that  snown  to  Prof  Authou, 
is  published  in  the  Millennial  Slar  [xv.  540,  also 
ill  Ki5my,  i.  244].  Tiiis  has  no  reeembliuice  to 
any  existing  chamcters, and  is  like  nothing  but  the 
scnitches  made  by  children  for  amusement  when 
they  begin  to  learn  writing.  Harris  however 
returned  to  Smith,  and  contiiined  his  labours  as 
sccietary.  When  aliout  116  pages  were  finished, 
Harrifl  was  permitted  to  take  the  MS.  home  to 
read  lo  his  mfe,  but  with  her  connivnuco  it  was 
stolen.  Ou  this  Jii&<]ph  produced  a  revelaliuii 
oniering  him  not  to  translate  again  the  portion 
lost,  lest  tho  wicked,  finding  the  two  translations 
to  differ,  shoidd  scuff  at  God's  work  [D.  aiul  C. 
xxxvi.  p.  178,  »q.\.  Harris  was  soon  ofter  re- 
placed in  his  task  by  Oliver  Cowdery,  n  village 
echoolmastor,  who  professeil  to  believe  in  Smitlt. 
A  vision  was  hoou  granted  to  these  two.  A 
heavenly  messenger,  declaring  himself  to  he 
John  the  Ilaptist,  appeared  to  them  as  they 
[grayed  in  a  wood,  and,  laying  his  hands  ou  them, 
consecnitcil  them,  in  the  name  of  Jesus  Christ, 
"  Priests  of  the  order  of  Aaron,"  and  commanded 
them  to  baptize  each  other  by  immersion.  As 
fition  as  they  were  baptized  "  the  Holy  Ghost 
fell  on  them,  and  the  spirit  of  prophtcy  was 
granted  ihom"  {accounts  by  Smith  itnd  Cowdery, 
/'.  0/ it.  P.  46,  47].  The  new  gospel  was  made 
kno^vn  to  several  persons ;  some  bt^Haved,  and 
aided  Smith  with  hospitality  and  money  ;  others, 
knowing  hts  character,  scoffed  at  it,  and  annoyed 
him  in  various  ways.  When  tho  Iranslalion  was 
finished  [a.D,  1829],  Harris  undertook  to  bear  linlf 
the  cost  of  priijtiii;^  it,  having,  in  obediPiice  to  a 
revelation  [D.  and  C.  xiiv.  3,  pp.  104,  195],  sold 
his  farm  for  that  purpose.  Meanwhile  the 
'*  Church  of  Christ,"  as  it  was  at  first  called,  was 
being  organized  through  numerous  and  minute 
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Teviiliuiou8,  mid  on  Tiicsdny,  April  6th,  1830,  it 
wan  foruiJillj  BLurtL-d  at  La  Fayette,  State  of  New 
York.  Six  mt-mbera  M-cre  prracnt,  who  ordain«d 
each  otht-r,  after  which  lliey  rt-ccivL-il  llie  Com- 
munion, and  -n-ere  "contiitned  in  the  Church  of 
Christ  by  the  Holy  Ghost,"  who  granted  them 
tho  gift  of  prophecy.  Several  pexsons  present  a* 
epectatore  wore  converted  and  baptized,  among 
them  the  Prophet's  father  and  mother.  About 
the  same  time  the  Book  of  Mormon  waa  pub- 
lished. Thia  work  was  really  written  about 
1800,  by  Solomon  Spauldiug,  who  had  been  a 
preacher  of  u^l\\<^  nlwcuro  ftef:t,  and  had  after- 
wards lailcd  in  buflinesa.  The  discovery  of  some 
remains  of  an  extinct  race  led  him  to  wTitc  a 
romance  connecting  tlii*  race  with  the  Jews  on 
the  one  hnud  and  the  Americim  ludiaiui  on  tho 
other.  The  MS.  M-as  entruste*!  for  puhUcalion  in 
IS13  to  a  bookiteller  named  Paterson  at  Pittsburg, 
Pennaylvania.  Before,  however,  the  arrange- 
menta  were  completed,  Spaulding  died.  The 
MS.  remained  with  Paterson,  who,  it  would 
aeeni,  ottowed  a  copy  of  it  tn  be  taken  by  Sydney 
Rigdon,  one  of  his  compooitont,  a  man  of  some 
ability  and  n  preAcher  of  tlie  Cakpbru.itb6.  It 
ia  «uppo&ed  by  fionio  that  Rigdon  vas  an  ac- 
complice of  f^mith  ill  concocting  the  story  of  the 
piatvs  and  the  plan  of  a  new  religion ;  but  the 
two  appear  not  to  have  met  till  after  tho  Book 
of  Mormon  «•««  published.  It  is  therefore 
probable  that  Smith  ohtniiied  SpauIJing'a  MS., 
or  a  copy  of  it,  in  Rome  other  way,  and  that  it 
was  the  knowIe4lge  of  the  origin  of  tho  pretended 
Holy  Book  that  drew  Eigdon  to  liim.  Th«^n)  is 
no  doubt  that  BiQveral  persons,  incluiling  the 
wiiU)W,  the  brutlicr.  and  tho  partner  of  Spauld- 
ing,  recogniaed  in  the  liock  of  Mormon  Spaidd- 
ing's  fiction.  Tlie  same  uamcs,  incidents,  and 
pectdinritiea  of  style  were  found  in  it,  with  such 
additions  as  suited  tho  imposture.  The  story  of 
tho  gold  plates  was  probably  suggested  by  the 
discovery  hy  Smitli  of  some  ancient  remains, 
such  as  are  often  found  in  North  America.  It 
waa  at  fu'st  apparently  intended  as  a  hoax,  but 
tho  crGdonce  which  it  obtained  induced  Smith  to 
carry  il  further,  and  to  esc  Spaulding's  MS.  to 
Bup{x>rt  his  story.  The  puhlicatiou  of  Ihe  Book 
of  Mormon,  and  some  alleged  miraclcA,  attracted 
scvemi  converts ;  and  at  ^e  First  Conference  of 
the  Church  f.luno  let,  1830]  thirty  members  were 
present.  Mineionariea  were  sent  forth  through 
the  States,  and  hod  no  small  success,  among  tlieir 
converts  being  Brigham  Young,  Smith's  successor 
aa  president,  and  two  brulhers  named  Pratt,  both 
clever  men.  Bigdon  aUo  openly  joined  Smith, 
and  at  once  became  his  contidential  (counsellor. 
Tho  affairs  of  tho  Church  were  entirely  directed 
hy  revelations.  Many  of  these  wore  simply  to 
iM*rve  Smith's  idleness  and  grucd.  For  instance, 
one  [datixl  July  1830]  nnicrs  tho  Church 
lo  wipport  him  \D.  ni,d  C.  ix.  4,  p.  112]; 
another  [February  I83I]  declares:  "It  ia  mtit 
Uuit  my  servant  Joseph  Smith,  jnn.,  nlionld  jmvo 
a  houso  built"  \B.  ami  C.  Ixi.  3,  p.  214]  ;  a 
third  bids  that  he  !»  provided  "with  fooii  and 
ruituent,  and  whatsoever  Uiings  ho  needeth  to 
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accnmpli**h  tlie  work  tcJtcraeit/i  I  havo  oom 
manded  him"  [£).  and  C.  xiv.  3,  p.  131].  Thu 
success  of  the  Prophet  roused  great  animouty  ; 
hie  provione  conduotr  and  character  were  cast  in 
his  teeth  ;  charges  of  fraud  were  brought  against 
him,  and  when  ho  was  acquitted  in  the  district 
conrta,  he  and  his  frifnds  were  threatened  vriih 
violence.  In  the  beginning  of  1831,  tlioreforo, 
the  saints  in  a  body  renioved  to  Kirtland,  Ohio, 
where  Rigiion  had  made  many  converta.  Here 
the  Prophet  ivsidcd  for  some  years,  emplo}'iiig 
himself,  with  iha  help  of  Kigdon  and  olherv,  in 
elaWrating,  by  revelation,  the  doctrines  and  dis- 
cipline of  tho  sect.  Ho  aleo  prclendod  to  make, 
with  the  help  of  the  Urim  and  Thummim,  a  new 
translation  of  the  Bible.  In  this  year  the  Mel- 
chiscdek  Priesthood  was  established.  Soon  after 
his  arrival  in  Kirtland,  Smith,  seeing  that  he 
could  not  cariy  out  his  plans  in  the  more  settled 
Stoles,  set  out  witb  several  companions  weetward 
in  search  of  a  Biting  settlement.  He  pitched 
upon  A  spot  in  Jackson  County,  Missouri,  on  the 
hanks  of  the  Missouri  River,  which  was  declared 
to  bo  "Zion,  the  Khw  Jerusalem,  where  Christ 
would  shortly  reign  in  person."  The  saints  were 
ordered  by  revelation  to  settle  tliore,  and  buy  up 
the  land,  and  in  a  short  liniR  nwirly  1200  pereons 
had  ii.'ii)OVed  thither.  After  a  stay  of  about  six 
weeks  the  Prophet  returned  to  Kirtland.  In 
addition  to  his  duties  as  **  Prophet,  Seer,  Revfr 
lator,  and  Tnms]aU>r,"  he  managed  a  store,  a 
mill,  and  a  bank,  and  he  jlIso  occasionally  wont 
on  mifieiunary  toutu  through  the  States,  whan, 
by  preaching  and  ptftonding  lo  work  miraclesi 
he  gained  many  converts.  But  persecution, 
ftiiaing  partly  from  jealousy  of  the  Saints'  pros* 
perity,  jiartly  from  disgust  at  their  teaching,  soon 
broke  out  at  Kirtland  also.  In  Man:h  1832, 
Smith  and  lligJon  were  torn  fivm  their  beds  by 
a  mob,  and  tarre«l  and  feathered.  Bigdon  was 
treated  so  rougldy  that  he  was  for  some  days 
insane ;  Smith,  however,  on  the  next  day 
preached  to  a  great  crowd  and  made  three 
converts  {Bi'oijr.  Sbetchef,  192-1&4].  In  the  next 
year  [a.d.  1833]  tho  first  edition  of  "The  Book 
uf  I>octrine  and  Covenanta"  was  published. 
Tniublca  now  came  on  the  new  colony  in 
Missouri.  The  Mormons  in  their  enthusiasm 
dcclarctl  that  all  unbelievers  would  bo  rooted 
nut  from  tlie  State,  which  would  soon  be  theirs. 
Their  newspaper  also  put  forth  abolitionist  viewo. 
The  people,  eura^^ed  by  Uiese  pmceedingn,  and 
by  charges  against  the  Saints  of  communism  of 
goods  and  wives,  resolved  on  their  expulsion. 
.After  enduring  mob  violence  for  some  montba, 
and  receiving  no  protection  from  the  authorities, 
the  Aformons  wero  compelled  to  foraake  Zion  in 
the  midst  of  winter.  They  settled  ultimately  at 
Liberty,  Clay  County.  On  the  news  of  this  out- 
break. Smith,  with  150  men,  Bct  out  from  Kiil^ 
land  to  aid  his  followers.  IWore  starting,  lie 
establitihoi),  in  order  to  appease  some  jealousies^ 
the  first  prcsiih'Hcy  of  throe  members,  himself 
l>oing  first  and  Kigdon  second,  and  the  High 
Council  of  12,  and  as  tho  ruling  authorities  of  i 
the  Church.    The  formal  title  of  "  The  Church  olj 
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JeBiu  Cbriat   of    l^tLer-dAi;    Sainte"    vas    alito 
ndopted    [ifay   1834].      The  Prophet  and   his 
"compacj-  for  the  redemption  of  Zion"  suffered 
much  hardship  in  their  journey  ;  the  cholera  alao 
hroke  out  smoDg   them,   which   Smith,  to  t)i« 
scuidul   of  tho  Saint*,  was  unable  to  cure  bj 
the  laying  on  of  hands.     On  theii-  arrival,  they 
found  themselves  too  few  for  tln.ir  purpoeo ;  the 
Prophet  therefore   rehjme*!,  after  a   fortnight's 
Btay,  to  Kirtland.     The  Mormnue  now  remained 
unmolesteil  for  nearly  four  years  [183-t — end  of 
1837],  and,  through  their  mi^ionary  zeal,  their 
namben  largely  increaswi.      The  icstitutioii  of 
tithes    was    now    [November    m34]  set  on   a 
r^ular  fonting.     In  1835,  Smith  obtained  some 
£^ptian   pnpynis  rolls,  of  which  ho  publibhed 
trau^ationa,   obtained  by  the  Urim  and  Thum- 
niim.     The  first  foreign  mission  was  despatched 
to  Enfiland  in  1837,  the  first  conference  of  coii- 
vcrle  was  hehJ  at  Preston,  Lnncaahire,  iJecember 
2.^th  of  that  year.     Smith  still  carried  on  liisi  liad- 
iriK  eiilcrprises,  obtoining   the   capital   rpqnired 
from  the  tithes  and  contributions  of  the  Saints, 
while  the  profits  were  made  over  chiefly  to  his 
own   family,    who   wm^ft   not   sparing    in    their 
demands.     Accordingly,  in  the  autumn  of  1837, 
the  businetm' failed,   and   the   bank,   which  had 
issued  notes  to  a  lai'gu  aniuunt,  stojiped  payment. 
Smith   and   Kigdon    were  at  once  indicted   fur 
swindling,  and  to  avoid  the  wrila  fled  by  night 
to  their  friends  in  Missouri.     I{cro  also  troubles 
«oon  arose,  both  within  and  without  the  Church  ; 
and  the  dissensions  reached  such  a  pitch,  tlial 
Cowddt}',  Harris,  Kigdon,  and  other  Mormons  of 
longstanding  were  [a.d.  1838],  expelled  from  the 
Church.     Kigdon,  however,  who  knew  too  much 
to  be  made  an  enemy  of,  was  soon  pardoned  and 
re-odmitted.     During  their  respite  from  persecu- 
tion, the  Mormons,  tlirongh  their  industry,  ha<l 
prospered  much.     "With  success,  their  arrogance 
also   returned.     Tho   Prophet   is  sitid    to   have 
declared  that  he  would  jet  trample  on  the  necks 
of  his  enennes,  and  that  as  it  wns  with  Mahomet, 
"  The  Koran,  or  the  sword,"  su  it  should  e.Don 
1)6  "Joseph  Smith  and  the  sword."     About  this 
time  also  a   band   of  men,    called   Danites,    or 
Destroying  Angels,    was   secretly   organized    to 
defend  the  First  i'rt'siduncy  by  any  means,  fair 
or  foul,  and  there  is  little  doubt  that,  np  to  a 
recent  time,   many  nimders  and  other  acts  of 
violence  were  committed  by  them  on  opponents 
and  apostates.      Persecution  again   began ;    the 
Mormons  retaliated,  and  regular  warfare,  with 
much  destruction  of  property  and  some  blood- 
shed, enaued.     At  length  the  State  militia  were 
called  out,  nominally  to  preserre  thepeane,  really 
to  crush    the  Monnons.     After  nnich  If^os  ami 
suffering,   especially   at  a   place  called   Hawu's 
Mill,  where  seveml  Mormons  were  massacred,  the 
5>aint8  were  driven,  in  the  depth  of  winter,  across 
the   )rississippi   into  Illinots  [a.d.   1838].     Tho 
Prophft,  his  brotliLT  Hynim,  and  other  lending 
Mormonfl,  were  seized,  and  sentenced  by  court- 
martial  to  be  shot;  hat  the  sentence  was  nob 
carried  out,  and  aft«r  some  months'  close  con- 
6nement,    they  all   escaped  into  Illinois  [April 
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1839].    A  third  settlement  was  there  formed, 
and  named  Kauvoo,  explained  as  Hebrew  fot 
"  beautiful"       Numerous    converts    aasemhled, 
and  the  Saints  soon  amounted  lo  15,000.     In 
1840  a  charter  of  incorporation  was  obtained  j 
the  militia,  consisting  of  all   able-bodied  men, 
with  Smith  for  General,  was  organised,  under 
the   name  of  "The   Kauvoo    I-egion ;"   and    a 
mansion  was  built,  whoi^  the  Prophet  and  his 
family  were  maintained  at  the  public  cost.     A 
revelation   of  great  length  [/>.  and  C.  103,  p. 
2&8,  «7.]  gave  directions  for  tfao  building  of  a 
splendid    temple,   tho  first  stone  of  which  was 
laid  with  great  pomp  on  April  6th,  1 84 1.     Tlio 
Anti-Mormons  now  tried  anotJier  mode  of  attack. 
During  the  next  three  years  Smith  was  several 
times  brought  to  trial  on  charges  of  libel,  swind- 
ling, treason,  and  inciting  to  murder.     Ho  was, 
however,  always   acquitted  ;   though  ho   had   a 
narrow  escape  in  1842,  when  accused  of  bribing 
a  nifRan  to  shoot  Governor  Boggs  of  Missouri, 
one  of  his  chief  opponents.     The  Mormons  still 
increased  in  wealth,  numbers,  and  audacity.     Tho 
corporation  assumed  an  independent  jurisdiction, 
and  i«sscd  an  ordinance  imposing  imprisuimu^nl 
on  any  person  who  should  speak  disrespectfully 
of  the  Prophet ;    all  legal   documents  wcro  de- 
clared to  be  void  imlcss  bucked  by  his  signature. 
Smith  was  now  absolute  ndur,  both  in  spiritual 
and  temporal  things,  over  20,000  pereons ;  and 
his   convert-d,   both  in    America   and  cUcwhere, 
were  rapidly  increasing  in  numbers.     It  is  stated 
that  in  1843  thero  were  10,000  in  Gr«at  Brihiin 
alone ;  and  in  the  following  year  a  copy  of  the 
[iook  of  Mormon  was  presented  to  the  Queen. 
Smith  used  his  prosperity  for  the  gratification  of 
liis  greed  and  lusts.     Ho  exacted  largo  contri- 
butions in  money  and  kind  ;  and,  with  \nn  rliief 
followers,  he   began,    under  cover  of  a  theory 
uf  "  Spiritual  Wives,"  secretly  and  cautiously  to 
tMch  polygamy.     Some  of  the  women  to  whom 
proi.K>sals    wen:   made    informed   their    friends, 
rousing  thereby  grwit  indignation.     Meanwhile, 
in  1844,  Smith  went  co  far  as  to  ofltT  himself 
ns  a  candidate  for  the  I'residency  of  tho  United 
States.     But  his  proceedings  raised  against  him 
many  bitter  cncuiics,    including    some    of  his 
former  partisans.     At  length  the  Anti-Mormons 
established  a  newspaper  in  Nauvoo  itself,  in  the 
first  number  of  which  were  published  affidavits 
from  sixteen  women,  stating  that  Smith,  Itigdon, 
and  other  prominent  Mormons  had  attempted  to 
seduce  them.     A  conncil  of  the  Saints  promptly 
declared  the  journal  a  public  nuis;mce.     Smith 
owlered  the  nuisance  to  be  abated,  sitd  a  mob  of 
Mormons  destroyed  the  ofhce,  papers,  and  furni- 
ture.     Tho   uwners   obtained   wnirants   against 
Smith   and    others    concerned :     the   Mormons 
resisted  their  execution  :    tho  whole  neighbour- 
ing population  rose  in  arms  against  them :  tlia 
governor  called  out  tho  militia,  and  finally,  to 
avuid  a  general  massacre,  and  on  the  governor 
pledging  liis  word  and  the  honour  of  the  State 
that  they  should  be  protected,  Joseph  Smith,  his 
brother  HjTam,  and  some  others,  surrondered, 
and  were  lodged  in  prison  at  C«rth.Tge,  the  State 
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>itaL  All  was  quiet  for  u  time,  liut  a  rumour 
tlmt  tlie  governor  wiehei  their  escape. 
At  0  &.y..  Juiio  27tli,  LS44,  300  men,  disguisetl 
and  paintod  as  IndianSf  oT«rpowercd  the  guard, 
broke  into  the  prison,  ami  aliot  the  Smiths  dead, 
severely  vToutidiiijj  thuir  coLDjjaniona.  [Accounts 
from  Mormon  eye-witnesses,  in  hurton,  app.  iii. ; 
Sfflckay,  180,  ^7.].  Joseph  Smith  was  thirty-«ight 
,Yean  of  age,  ana  left  a  widnw,  with  sevonU  chil- 
dren. His  r-haracter  and  whole  career  is  that  of  » 
lon'-minded,  IiL-itful  impoat()r,  with  little  edniration 
but  much  sbrewduese,  lod  on  by  circumstances 
to  play  tlie  part  of  a  religions  leader.  There  is 
not  the  slight«t)t  evidence  Mint  he  was,  aa  some 
have  maintained,  n  misguided  enthusiast.  He 
iiBed  hia  power  simply  for  hui  own  personal 
euda ;  and  his  zoal  and  endurance  under  pcraccu- 
tion  were  prompted  by  keen-aigbted  viewa  of 
the  future,  and  in  some  degree  also  by  natural 
firmneaa  and  rosolution.  [For  the  life  of  Smitli, 
see  Sin^o/'fiicul  SJeetdies  of  Joseph-  Smith  ths 
Prophet  and  fn'$  Progenitorit,  by  Lucy  Smith, 
mother  of  the  Prophet;  77(1  Auli>hi(t(jrttphij  0/ 
Joeeph  Smith,  in  Mill.  Sfur,  xiv.  xv.  ;  Ifie  Bnok 
0/  Doctrine  and  CoiTimht9,  pafsinu] 

At  lirat  it  seemed  that  tho  death  of  the 
Prophet  would  causa  the  niin  of  liis  religion. 
Four  claimants  fur  the  vacant  presidency  arose; 
but  the  twelve  apostles  unanimously  clceled 
I^righara  Young  their  prcaident ;  mid  the  choice 
vfOB  generally  accepted.  Rigdon,  who  ventured 
to  resist,  woe,  with  some  adherentA,  finally  ox- 
communieatyd.  Th«  "  Saints"  were  for  a  tinw 
Ifft  in  peace;  but  their  rejoicinf,'H  and  boosting's 
at  the  faying  the  capstone  of  Die  tt<mple  again 
roused  the  populace  against  them.  After  much 
loss  of  life,  the  leaders  rwwlved  to  remove  from 
the  civilized  world  beyond  the  Ilochy  I^fountainti. 
Tlioy  Agreed  to  leave  Illinois  altogether  in  the 
coune  of  1846,  and  a  promise  waa  made  that 
ihey  should  be  allowed  tu  stdl  their  property  and 
retire  in  poacni.  An  exploring  exjiodition,  sotting 
out  ID  yebniary  1846,  after  much  hardship 
reached  Iowa.  Here  circumstances  compelled 
them  to  wait  till  they  were  rocrnited  by  fresh 
parties  from  Nauvoo.  Meanwhile  those  who 
remained  in  the  city,  while  preparing  for  their 
removal,  pressed  forward  the  building  of  the 
tomplo,  which  was  soleniuly  cousucrattiil  in  May 
1846.  This  proceeding  was  regardeil  oa  a  sigu 
that  the  Saints  intended  to  remain  or  to  return 
lienmfter.  Tbe  populaoe  again  rose ;  and  after 
three  days'  bombardment,  the  remnant  of  the 
Mormons  were  driven  out  of  Nauvoo  by  the 
sword,  in  the  greatest  niiaery.  The  city,  which 
had  contained  20,000  inhabitant*,  was  left 
desolate.  The  temple,  having  1tf^en  di»maiiLled 
by  the  departing  Mormons,  was  set  on  fire  by  an 
incendiary,  I'l'^jveiober  19th,  1848;  and  the  bare 
Wfllla  were  blown  down  by  a  hurricane,  May  27th, 
1850.  From  tho  camp  in  Iowa  an  advanced 
Ikidy,  with  the  prcsiiJent,  after  marching  for 
three  mouths,  reached  tho  valley  of  the  Lireat 
Salt  Lake ;  and,  guided,  as  they  said,  by  an 
ftngel,  fixed  on  this  for  their  new  home.  Here 
tlmy  were  8«joii  joined  by  the  main  body.     They 


eulTerod  terribly  in  their  long  march,  and  daring 
the  autumn  and  winter  afier  their  arrival  A 
circular  letter  from  the  twelve  apostles  called  all 
the  Saints  to  the  new  "  Zion,"  which  woa  named 
Descret,  interpreted  to  mean,  in  the  "  reformed 
ligyptian"  langu^e,  "  Honey-bee"  [Book  of  Mor^- 
mon,  KUur,  i.  3,  p.  518}  Public  buildings 
(including  a.  tabernacle,  or  temporary  place  for 
public  worship),  manufacturer  and  shupe  were 
soon  eatabliBhe<l ;  and  a  system  of  emigration 
was  organized,  with  a  fund  to  help  the  Saints  on 
their  way,  who  Hocked  thither,  enduring  much 
priTation  from  the  journey.  In  I8S0,  the  dis- 
trict— part  of  that  cedi^d  by  Mexico  in  1849 — was 
admitted  into  the  Uiiite<)  SUtes  ad  a  territory, 
with  the  name  Utah,  a  claim  tliat  it  should  be 
erected  into  a  Slate  being  rejocieiL  Brighani 
Young  was  u.imod  tho  first  governor.  In  18S2, 
the  "  Celestial  Law  of  Marriage,"  authorizing 
polygamy,  was  promulgated,  and  at  once  acted  on ; 
and  in  1853  the  cornerstone  of  the  temple,  tho 
plan  of  which  with  alt  ite  details  waa  "  revealed" 
to  the  president,  was  laid  ;  it  is  not  [a.d.  1873] 
nearly  fmiiilied.  DttBculties  soon  arose  with  tho 
judges  and  other  officers  appointed  by  the  L'nitcd 
Slates  President;  and  twice,  in  1854  and  1856, 
they  were  all  compelled  to  tly  to  Washington. 
Tlie  first  difficulty  was  smoothed  over ;  but  in 
1857, 2,500  troops  were  sent  to  enforce  submission. 
The  Mormons  pru'pare.1  to  resist,  but,  after  some 
ffkirmishea,  gave  way.  The  troops  were  withdrawn 
in  1860,  but  in  18G2  it  was  found  necessary  to 
riirm  a  permanent  camp  at  Douglas,  close  to  the 
city,  to  overawe  tho  Mormons,  The  governor  for- 
bade tho  annual  muster  of  the  militia,  and  tried 
to  prevent  the  packing  of  juriiis ;  his  death  soon 
after  was  considered  by  the  Saints  as  a  judg- 
ment. His  successor,  supported  by  the  judgee, 
continued  this  policy;  and  in  coosequeuce  the 
Mormon  perio<:]icals  are  full  of  complainte  of 
iujitsticc,  corruption,  and  personal  profligacy. 
In  1871  seme  of  the  Mormon  leaders  were  in- 
dicted under  the  United  States  law  against 
bigamy ;  in  tho  first  case,  the  defendant  wai 
convicted,  whereon  the  prcjiidenl  was  arrested 
for  bigamy  and  inciting  to  murder.  On  appeal, 
however,  the  proceedings  were  quashed,  to  the 
iircat  joy  of  the  Mormons,  who  look  on  this 
)eault  as  due  to  a  special  interference  of  Pro- 
vidence. They  declare  thnic  nssoh'e  to  resist  to 
the  death  all  attempts  to  put  down  polygamy, 
and  tlipir  firm  belief  tlmt  God  will  work  miracles 
lor  them,  as  for  his  ancient  Saints,  the  Jews  [Rai>, 
1 16,  MiU.  Star,  vol.  xxxii.  piitsim,  osp.  p.  328]. 
Tho  opening  of  the  Pacific  liadway  [a.d.  1869],  by 
giving  a  great  impulse  to  mining,  has  largely  in* 
creased  the  number  of  "gentiles;"  and  this 
fact  will  probably  greatly  influence  the  futiiro 
fortunes  of  the  Monnons.  Recent  events  [May 
1873]  show  symploms  of  a  design  to  leave  Utah 
for  some  spot  where  a  more  complete  isolation 
can  bo  nirtiutjiiiied. 

U.  Utiayti  liihtk*.  The  allcgod  di3cov*?ry  und 
real  hiulory  of  tho  "Book  of  Alormon"  has  been 
already  described.  In  its  published  form  it  is 
a  duodecimo   volume   of  563   iwges   uf    small 
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priiiU^  It  is  divided,  in  icuitation  of  the  Old 
Testament,  into  lil'lM^n  books  of  unequal  length, 
bearing  the  naiiii>»  cf  tboir  suppoecd  authors, — 
^I'ephi  [c/.  2  Mace  i.  36],  Jacob,  Enoa,  Jarotn, 
Mo»iAh.  sud  the  like ;  each  hook  being  divided 
into  clmHers  and  nnnibercd  paragraphs.  The 
work  contains  the  history  of  thnw  peoples  who 
came  from  llie  East  U>  America ;  the  earliest  after 
the  disperuion  of  Babel,  the  others  salting  out  from 
tfrru^alcm  in  thb  it-ign  of  Zeilekinli.  Lihi  [^y. 
Judg.  XV.  19],  n  righteous  Jew  of  Iho  tribe  of 
loaeph,  warned  byGod  tofleefrom  thtiapprimching 
ictioQ  of  Jerusalem,  was,  with  his  wife  and 
four  song,  divinely  guided  to  Ameripa.  From  this 
lamily  sprung  two  naiiona,  the  righteous  Kophitcs 
and  the  wicki-d  l^manites.  wlio  weru  continually 
at  war  with  eacll  other.  The  laUer  wero  finally 
puniuhud  by  the  Xa&i  of  their  fair  skins,  and  were 
aiioweil  to  sink  into  barbarism,  becoming  tlie 
Red  Indians.  The  hiKltjry  of  the  KephiUja  in 
given  at  luugth.  In  Um  (ifih  century  after  their 
arrival,  the  Naphites,  under  Divine  guidance, 
fouud  and  united  with  a  people  of  the  tribe  of 
Judah,  whose  ancestors  hod  left  Jeruaatem  aft«r 
ita  future  by  Kebuehudnczzar.  Thia  people 
poueaaed  plates  coutaiuing  the  history  of  the 
family  of  Jarod,  who  h^d  come  to  America  after 
the  dispersion  of  Habcl.  From  this  family 
sprung  great  natitins,  who  mutually  destroyed 
e-och  other.  A  number  of  propheta  arone  amiui^ 
the  Zs'ephites,  who  foreUild  the  redemption 
tlirough  Christ,  and  instttiited  baptism  in  liis 
Natne.  At  the  lime  of  the  Crucifixion  the 
^cphites  WLTo  visitod  with  terriblw  convulaiotis 
■>f  nature,  and  a  voice  from  Heaven  commanded 
the  people  to  repent  and  believe.  ^Vfter  the 
ABoension,  Jesus  Christ  thriee  appeared  to  them, 
converted  all  the  nation,  appoinl-cd  twelve  dis- 
ciples, instituted  the  two  sacraments,  performed 
nuny  miratdes,  and  ascended  again  into  Heaven. 
After  a  long  period  of  piety  and  prosperity 
wickedness  and  trouUes  again  arjse ;  and  finally, 
oil  the  NaphitoB  but  one  wero  slain  by  their 
enemies  tLo  Lauanltes.  So  all  true  religion 
perished ;  mintcles  uad  gifls  of  grace  ceased. 
The  chronicles  of  the  Nephites  were  kept  on 
gold  plates,  Imndod  down  from  generation  to 
gensratioQ.  The  final  posaegsora  of  them,  Mor- 
mon, and  Moroni  hie  son,  at  God's  command,  made 
At)  abridgment  of  the  history,  and  hid  it  in  tlie 
place  where  it  was  found  by  Joseph  Smith. 
\Vtth  the  liistory  are  mixed  up  long  exhorta- 
tiouSf  visions,  parables,  religious  meditations,  in 
langaiga  imitating  that  of  the  English  Biblo, 
fiom  vhich  many  passages  are  directly  copied, 
;«oro«timos  with  slight  variations  which  do  not 
improve  the  sense,  including  lai'ge  portions  of 
Isaiah,  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount,  and  some 
verses  of  St.  Paul's  Kpistli^a.  The  narrative  is 
most  tedious ;  there  is  not  a  trace  of  any  elevated, 
poetic,  or  religious  feeling.  The  style  is  that  of  an 
uneducated  person,  glaring  grammatical  errors  ap- 
)>earing  on  nearly  every  page,  besides  the  groasost 

*  Tlift  edition  Lrru  itfcnrd  to  is  iIil*  eiiUi  Enropcui, 
lirerpool,  1S66.     The  Srat  ligure  denoln  the  chnpt^r. 
the  Moood  tho  parsgraph, 
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alieunliticB  and  anachronisms.  Heyorid  the  as- 
sertions that  the  Book  is  the  work  of  inspired 
writers  teaching  true  religion, and  that  revelations, 
rairaclos,  and  gifts  of  tongues  are  ever  with  the 
faithful,  few  of  the  doctrinal  peculiarities  of  Mor- 
luonism  appear.  WiitjTinli^tifnnlJons  iifilu'  Peity 
lire  hinted  at  [Efher,  i.  8,  p.  521,  522],  and  infant 
baptism  is  forbi'ldcn  [.Vwn>«»,  viii.  2,  pp.  657]. 

The  chief  authority  on  doctrine  is  The  Book  of 
Difdriw  ajid  Cuvctianls  v/  the  Ghurdi  of  f&nu 
Ohriit  of  Latter-day  8uint«,  seJert^d  from  th« 
HevelatioNS  of  God,  by  Joseph  Smith,  President 
Itie  tirst  edition,  published  in  1833,  difl'et^  niuch 
Irom  the  later  ones,  and  was  flubsequcntly  snp- 
pressed.^  This  work  consists  of  two  distint:t  parts. 
I'p.  1-64  contain  seven  lectures  on  faith,  origin- 
ally delivered  before  a  class  of  elders  «t  Kirt* 
land ;  and  It  seoms  probable  that  they  wero 
written  by  Rigdon.  In  them  nro  eomo  very 
curious  etutomeLls.  For  iuaUmce,  it  is  inferred 
fi-om  llob.  xi.  3,  that  faith  is  "  the  principle  of 
power  existing  in  the  bosom  of  God  by  which 
the  worlds  were  framed,  oud  that  if  this  principle 
or  attribute  wero  token  from  the  Deity,  He  would 
cease  to  exist  [Lent.  i.  13-17,  p.  3j.  Again, 
"  When  a  man  works  by  faith,  he  works  by 
mental  exertion,  instead  of  physical  force.  It  is 
by  words,  instead  of  exerting  his  physical  powers, 
with  which  every  being  works,  when  he  works 
by  faith"  [Lect  vii.  3,  p,  fiS].  Many  peculiar 
ductrinoB  aro  here  set  forth.  The  second  part, 
trntitled  Cor-«aanti  arid  C'ornmarnimettU,  consists 
of  the  revelations  given  to  Smith  at  various 
tiraoe,  and  is  ondenlly  by  a  dilforont  hand  from 
the  "  Lectures."  The  style  «nd  grammar  batray 
the  interpolator  of  the  Book  of  Mormon.  Tho 
"Covenants  and  Commandments" resemble  in  form 
the  Koran  ;  both  works  contain  Divine  revela- 
tions ;  much  iu  both  is  only  of  temiiorary  inturost, 
and  both  atfonl  undesigned  materials  for  the  lite 
of  their  authors.  But  all  the  merits  of  the  Kornu 
are  absent  and  all  its  defects  pitiseut  in  the 
work  of  Joseph  Smith.  The  revelations  were 
given  to  a  great  number  of  ]>ursonB,  hut  always 
through  the  medium  of  Smith.  Thoy  refer  to 
various  subjects :  the  organization,  worship  and 
hierarchy  of  the  Church  ;  instrui-tiona  in  faith 
and  monils ;  prophecies,  visions,  |>anible!),  inter- 
pretations of  Scripture ;  directioua  lu  individuals 
about  their  acts,  preachings,  joumDyings,  for  the 
promotion  of  the  fuilh ;  and  concerning  the  affairs 
and  needs,  spiritual  and  temporal,  of  the  Churoh. 
There  are  also  two  addresses  of  the  Prophet  to 
the  Saints  in  Xauvoo,  delivered  in  writing  only; 
minutes  of  the  High  Council  [February  I7th, 
1834];  declarations  of  the  Church  on  marriage, 
imcl  governments  ;  and  an  account  of  the  martyr- 
dom of  Joseph  Smith  and  his  brother.  Those 
sections  relating  to  the  org^inization  of  the  Church 
and  the  duties  of  the  ministry  uro  placed  first, 
then  the  portions  chiefly  treating  of  faith  and 
practice ;  lastly,  those  Uiat  relate  chieQy  to  in- 
dividuals and  to  temporary  circumstances. 

*  Tfaonlilitxi  m^X  w  Xhvnxlh  Riuo{)ctiu,  \HQ.  It  in 
nfvmd  to  as  [J),  and  U.j.  When  tbere  are  Iwo  Ggar«M, 
cha  fitst  deootes  the  sectioD,  the  second  the  paragraph. 
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Maiij  othflr  revektions,  tnuiftlations,  prophe- 
cies aililmswa,  etc.,  of  Suiith  were  published  in 
the  periodicals  of  the  sect,  oU  of  which  are  ity 
gun'.ed  as  of  authority.  Somo  of  these  have  been 
collected  into  a  pauiplilct,  oiititlcd  Thi  Peart  of 
Great  Price,  being  a  choice  eelection  from  the 
reTcklions,  truislatioua,  and  narrationa  of  Joseph 
Smith,  Liverpool.  1851  [referred  to  ae  /*.  o/  6". 
/'.].  In  thiB  book  is  set  forth  the  theory  that 
Momonisni  is  a  revival  of  the  primitive  religion 
revealed  to  Adam  [eee  also  D.  and  C.  Lect  ii 
p.&,£q.;  Coirts.  and  Comm.  iii.  18-29,  p.  78]. 
A  iimilar  theoi^-  is  found  in  the  Koran.  Here 
also  appearft  a  tranfilation,  with  facfiimile«>  of 
fiome  Egyptian  papyrus  rolls,  procured,  from  ft 
tTttvelliog  showmau.  'Smith  declan?d  these  rolls 
to  be  written  by  Abraham,  narrating  his  stay 
ia£gypt.  An  eminent  Fr(.>n(;h  £4^yptologer,  M. 
D^Teris,  before  whom  the  facaimile*  were  laid, 
shewed  thfit  they  represented  the  reeiirroction 
of  Osiris,  a  funerary  <lisk,  niid  a  painting  from  u 
f^merary  MS.  [Ftir  full  details  see  IWmy,  iL  636, 
^.]  In  this  pampldet  two  dilTereut  accounts 
of  the  creation  are  given,  both  made  up  out  of 
Uen.  i  A  translation  is  ^iven  of  Mntt  xxiii.  39 
and  xxiv.  ditfering  from  the  Authorized  Version 
in  containing  additions  to  the  extent  of  one-third^ 
entirely  unsupported  by  any  MS.  or  Tersion. 
There  are  some  other  fragmenla,  abgurd  but 
unimportant,  except  ae  shewing  the  audacity  of 
the  author.  The  "  tmnslationa"  are  portinns  of 
a  translation  of  the  Mrholu  Bible,  ttaid  to  exiut  in 
MS.  in  the  hands  of  the  Mormon  leaders.  Some 
further  extracts  have  appeared  in  pcriodieols  :  the 
text  is  altered  to  euit  Mormon  doctrine*,  and  large 
additions  made.  It  is  asaerted  by  the  Mormons, 
that  th«  Authorized  Version  has  been  fraudulently 
corrupted,  and  that  thi.i  "  traimlation"  alone  re- 
pneents  the  original  and  true  form.  Other  rs- 
Toktions  are  also  said  to  exist  in  MS.,  to  be 
published  when  the  world  is  ripe  for  them. 

IIL  Doeirines.  It  is  difficult  to  set  forth 
exactly  and  clearly  the  prirtciplp-«  of  Mormon 
theology,  first,  from  the  theory  of  continuous 
revelation  abiding  in  the  Church  [see  preface 
to  Hymn  Book,  1856,  quoted  in  Qu.  Hev.  cxxii. 
477 ;  also  Spencer,  Lect.  ii. ;  Compendium,  43-47] ; 
aecondly.  Mormon  theology  has  neither  scientific 
form  nor  leading  idea,  being  a  di»irderly  mixture 
of  doctrines  and  superstitions  borrowed  from 
many  diiferent  sources.  The  only  document  at 
oil  retembiing  a  creod  is  publiehtd  in  P.  of  G.  P. 
[p.  6fi,  see  alJao  Burton,  467-480],  which  nearly 
ropieMnta  tlie  form  in  M-hich  Mormoni^m  is 
cscally  preached.  Faith  in  Joseph  and  bis  sue 
ccaaon,  repentance,  baptism  for  the  remission  of 
tins^  reverence  for  the  Biblo  and  the  sacred  boolca 
deeorihed  above,  the  pajnieut  of  titlies,  absolute 
obedience  to  the  president  and  the  priesthooii, 
this  is  nearly  all  that  is  required  of  the  orthodox  ; 
while  farms  at  Utah  and  the  attractions  of  poly- 
gamy are  held  out  to  gain  converts.  The  deeper 
doctrinca  are  merved  for  tlie  intclligeut  and 
inquiring. 

The  Mormon  faith  is  based  on  very  gross 
Materialism,  in   some   poinU   verging   on  Pan- 
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theism.  AH  that  exlsla  is  material ;  ittatter 
therefore  is  eternal,  and  is  iu  fixct  only  one 
snbstojice  of  which  all  existing  things  an<  modi- 
iicutions.  The  Supremo  L>city  tliun  is  material, 
originating  in  the  union  of  two  elementary 
particles  of  matter :  passing  through  the  human 
stage,  Ho  haa  by  constant  development  attained 
omnipotence.  This  Supreme  Godhead  is  three- 
fold :  ita  nature  may  be  understood  hy  com- 
paring it  to  a  council  of  three,  each  of  whom  is 
separate  and  distinct  from  the  others,  equal  in 
knowledgo,  truth,  power,  and  all  other  resf)ects; 
tut  yet  the  three  compose  but  one  body.  These 
three  persons  are  calle<l  Elolum,  Jehovah,  and 
Michael,  who  ia  the  same  as  Adam ;  and  they 
"  organized"  the  world  out  of  previously  existing 
matter.  This  God  has  also  a  wife,  a  female  Deity, 
and  from  these  two  have  sprung,  by  a  celestial 
mode  of  generation,  countless  god^  of  both  sexes, 
diLfcring  iu  dignity  and  power,  also  angels  and 
I  he  spirit*  of  men.  No  spiritual  being  therefore 
is  created ;  ail  are  hcgotton.  "  God,"  said  Smith, 
"  never  did  have  poM'er  to  create  the  spirit  of  mau 
at  &U.  The  ver}-  idea  lessens  man  in  my  estimo- 
matiou.  I  know  better"  [Lest  sermon  in  MUh 
Star,  v.  87,  aqX  The  gods  possess  both  body, 
part*,  and  passions  j  and  therefore  are  not  omni- 
present.    A  Mormon  hymn  [No.  349]  b*^ins — 

"Thr  G(k1  tliat  otlierRWotxIii|i  i*  not  thr  Oiwi  fc»r  me  : 
He  has  Tto  [>srt«  oor  body,  and  canaot  bear  aor  sm." 

[See  also  Spencer,  Lett.  viii.  ;  Compeud.  140- 
146.]  The  gods  therefore  have  local  reeidcuces  ; 
the  Supreme  Deity  lives  "  in  the  planet  Ko- 
lob"  [P.  of  O.  P.  24  ;  Compend.  199-200].  The 
revelation  which  the  Trinity,  Elohim,  Ji-Lovah, 
Michael,  bears  to  the  ChriKtian  Trinity  ia  not 
very  clear.  It  is  said  that  "  tliese  three  .  .  . 
in  organizing  element  are  perfectly  represented 
in  the  Deity  aa  Fother,  Son,  and  Holy  Ghost" 
[C'tmpend.  153].  God  the  Father,  like  the  other 
gods,  has  the  form  and  body  of  a  man,  and  in 
fact  ouce  inhabited  this  earth,  but  by  develop- 
ment has  become  the  model  or  standard  of  per- 
fection to  which  man  is  intended  to  attain. 
Jesus  Christ,  the  Sou  of  God,  was  burn  of  the 
Virgin  Mary,  the  latter  having  been  lUily  married 
after  betrothal  by  the  Angel  Gabriel.  Yet  He 
liad  a  previous  existence  in  the  bosom  of  the 
Father,  and  *'  He  is  called  the  Son,  because  of 
the  flesh"  [/>.  ami  C,  Ijxv.  v.  2,  p.  45].  The 
Father  is  a  iieraonage  of  spirit,  glory  and  power, 
possessing  all  perfection  and  fulness,  "but  the 
Son  is  a  pei-sonage  of  labcrDacle,  made  or 
fashioned  like  unto  man,  or  being  in  the  form 
and  likoDe£8  of  man,  or  rather  man  was  formetl 
after  His  likeness  and  in  His  image"  \ib.\ 
There  are  two  personages  in  Uio  Godhead,  the 
Father  and  the  Son  [ib.  p.  47].  The  Holy 
Spirit  also  is  a  member  of  the  Godhead,  being 
the  mind  of  the  Father  and  the  Son  ;  but  while 
the  other  two  persons  have  bodies  of  flesh  and 
bone«,  the  Holy  Ghost  has  not,  but  is  a  personage 
of  Spirit  \Com}>end.  154].  Yet  His  substance  is 
material,  subject  to  the  necessary  luwa  which 
govern  matter.  Ho  has  therefore  parts,  which 
are  infinite  and  spread  throughout  all  space,  and 
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m  18  lie  vinuttlly  omnipresent.  The  l-'athcr  and 
the  tH>ii,  as  pereuiis,  are  not  omnipresent,  but 
only  through  tlio  Spirit  \Ci»np.  H0-118J.  Hi; 
may  properly  Im  called  CjoU'b  niiiiUfer,  to  execute 
His  will  ill  iitinicDRity.  Uu  is  tticrcfure  the 
worker  of  minicl«i,  tlio  source  of  grace,  ami 
even  the  caudc  of  increase,  being  ia  every  person 
upon  tbe  fuco  of  the  oartU ;  for  the  "  clcnieute  tlmt 
every  individual  is  made  of  and  lives  in  possess 
the  GotlbeaJ"  [B.  Young  in  Con'pend.  148]. 
As  GoU  is  in  the  form  of  a  man,  so  man  was 
created  to  become  a  god.  The  Divine  beings  are 
coostoutly  producing  souls  by  generation  ;  theso 
are  destined  to  heromc  gods,  -n-liich  they  can 
only  do  by  obtaining  bodies.  Hence,  Michael, 
or  Adnin,  and  Eve  bis  wife,  who  were  immortal, 
assumed  humanity  to  provide  tabernacles  of  flesh 
for  the  disiinbodied  spirits.  They  and  their 
offspring  would  not  havfj  been  subject  to  death 
bat  fur  the  Fall,  which  necessitated  redemption 
by  the  death  of  Christ,  They  liavo  now  become 
gods,  and  with  the  other  deities  continno  to  bear 
discmbodifd  i»ouls,  wbicli  ar«  waiting  for  bodies, 
in  order  tliat  they  may  ottnin  perfection.  This 
can  only  be  eEfocted  thnjngh  the  agency  of  men. 
He  who  hiia  few  or  no  children  is  injuring  theso 
(iouls,  and  tho  muru  wives  and  children  a  man 
has,  the  greater  will  be  his  glory  in  the  next  life 
as  a  god.     Thus  one  of  the  hymns  [326]  says, — 

"Tliroilgh  him  n-ho  huhU  th«  scaling  powFr, 
Te  luthrul  oncH  who  heed 
Celttttal  hm,  take  miny  wires, 
Acd  rear  a  i  iglitroua  «ced. 

"  ThuUgh  fuol.i  revile,  I'll  honour  you, 
As  AbmhuiD  my  friand, 
You  sluil]  tirt  goilii,  nnd  «liii]l  be  Uowd 
Witli  livt's  thai  uever  end." 

.Jesus  Christ  had  several  wives,  among  others 
Mary  nnd  Martha,  the  sisters  of  Lazarxis.  Joseph 
Smith  will  li«  a  tihief  god.  Hence  it  is  said  of 
him  [Hymn  252],  "  Jiingling  with  gods,  he  can 
plan  for  his  brethren,"  and  [290],  "  Hia  home 's  in 
the  sky ;  lie  dwells  with  tho  gods."  Tlic  angels 
have  been  men,  who  have  not  fulKlIed  tho  law  of 
their  life,  nor  spent  their  strength  in  perfect  obedi- 
ence to  Cod,  like  Abraham,  and  other  (scriptural 
friends  of  God,  i.e.  have  not  taken  many  wives. 
Heneo  they  will  novc-r  become  gwls. 

This  theology  is  supported  by  the  most  ab- 
ftolat«)y  literal  interpretations  of  Scripture,  and 
also  by  the  doctrine  that  tho  Mormon  fiiith, 
through  the  contiuuoua  revelations  granted  to 
the  priesthood,  ia  the  supplement  ainl  perfection, 
of  Cbristtanity,  standing  in  nearly  the  mma  re- 
lation to  it  ns  Christianity  to  Judaism  [Spencer, 
Letterg,  bS],  At  the  same  time,  Alormonism  is  a 
revival  of  primitive  Christianity,  with  all  its 
miraculous  powers,  the  gifla  of  tongues,  healing, 
etc.,  which  wero  snspendcd  through  the  fmlure 
of  fiuth  till  Smith  came.  M.viy  accounts  of 
miraculous  cures  ate  given  [J/(7/.  iS^ir.v,  32, 1870, 
445,  47^,  494,  also  Hymn  213].  As  tho  Jews 
were  bidden  to  sc|>aratc  themselvee  from  the 
Gentiles,  and  the  early  Christinus  (the  Ancient 
Saints)  from  tlje  'heathen,  so  tho  IJittorDay 
Saints  are  calle*!  forth  from  a  wicked  world, 
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doomed  to  almcwt  immedinte  destruction  which 
is  indeed  already  bt^iuning,  to  the  Zion  of  the 
latter-daya  on  the  Western  Coutinent'.  When 
the  Gospel  has  been  preached  to  all  the  world, 
and  the  elect  hare  assembled  at  Zion,  then  all 
unbelievers  will  bo  doetroyed ;  the  kingdom  of 
heaven  will  be  set  up  on  the  earth,  and  God  will 
reign  in  Zion  in  jwreon. 

IV.  OrJinancw.  'ITie  •'  Ordinances  of  the 
Gospel"  are  five :  [1]  Fuith,  which  is  very 
strangely  described,  see  qnotations  flxmi  D.  nnd  C. 
above;  [2]  Itepenianefr,  i.g,  sorrow  for  sin,  and 
resolution  to  lisad  a  good  life;  [3J  Baptitnt,  ad- 
ministored  by  immcniion,  to  none  younger  than 
eight  years,  that  being  regarded  as  the  age  at 
which  moral  responHibility  begins  [D.  ami  C.  xxii, 
4.  p.  IGO].  Infant  baptism  is  declared  to  be  a 
*'  solemn  mocker)-,  becttUMu  little  children  have 
no  Bins  to  repent  of,  and  are  not  under  the  curse 
of  Adam"  [Mormon,  Murani,  viii.  2,  3,  p.  657]. 
Tho  rite  13  adiniuistcred  as  follows :  "Tho 
person  who  is  colled  of  God,  and  has  authority 
from  Jesus  Christ  to  baptiu;,  sbull  go  down  iutu 
the  water  with  the  person  who  has  presentetl 
him  or  herself  for  baptism,  and  shidl  say,  culling 
him  or  her  by  name :  *  Having  beun  couitnl&eioned 
of  Jesus  Christ,  I  baptize  you  in  the  name  of  tho 
Father,  and  of  the  Son  nnd  of  the  Holy  Ghost. 
Amen.*  Then  shall  he  immcrao  Lim  or  her  in 
the  water,  and  come  forth  again  out  of  tha 
water"  [Mormon,  Nephi,  v.  8,  p.  457  ;  D.  and  C. 
it  21,  p.  73],  Tho  effect  of  baptism,  when  od- 
mini.ttered  to  and  by  a  qualified  person,  ia 
declared  to  be  the  remission  of  sins,  Uie  gift  of 
the  Holy  GhoKt,  and  a  title  to  eternal  life.  It 
is  regarded  aa  abiu>lutoly  necossaty  to  salvation  ; 
without  it,  neither  rfpciitauco  nor  faith  avail 
[D.  and  C.  iv.  12,  p.  87].  To  supply  tho 
deficiency  of  those  who  through  ignorance  or 
other  involuntary  defect  have  died  unbaptixad  in 
the  Moi-mon  faith,  ths  practice  of  baptism  for  (ho 
dead  has  been  onlained.  The  faith  is  preached 
to  the  dead  in  Hades  by  departed  Saints;  and 
the  benefit  of  baptism  ia  obtained  fur  them  by 
proxy.  Any  believer  may  be  baptiwid  for  his 
departed  friends,  relations,  and  ance^tora  to  the 
most  remote  ages ;  and,  in  the  perfect  state,  those 
for  whom  a  person  has  lieen  thus  baptized  will 
ha  added  to  his  family  and  subjects  [Spcnoer, 
LeUen,  162-1G4 ;  Mill.  'Siar,v.  87,  ^^-l-  A  careful 
recorti  of  tho  personB  vicariously  baptized  ia  kept 
by  duly  appointed  refiistrare.  Tlieno  recorls  atfl 
the  books  spoken  of  by  St  John  [Itev.  xx.  12], 
the  book  of  life  being  a  recofl  kept  in  heaven  Ui 
verify  those  kept  on  uorth  [D.  and  C.  cvi.  6,  7, 
p.  319].  [4]  lAjying  on  r,/  hands  for  the  gift 
of  the  Holy  Ghoet,  sometimes  colled  baptism  by 
fire  OS  distinguished  from  baptism  by  water. 
It  is  usually  administered  immediately  after 
l>aptiBm,  of  which  it  is  regarded  as  the  com- 
pletion. By  it  the  spirit  of  prophecy,  the  gift 
of  tongues,  and  the  power  to  work  muacles  are 
given.  [5]  JVic  S-jcrament  of  the  LonV$  8*tpp«r, 
originally  administered  in  bread  and  wine,  as 
Christ  Himself  ordained  when  He  appeared  to 
the  Nepbites  [Mormon,  Nepfti,  viii.  6,  p.  469]. 
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III  lft33,  it  was  rovoaloJ  to  Smith  that  "strong 
ciiinks  are  imt  for  the  belly,  but  lor  the  irashiug 
tii  your  boditis,"  and  thart  wine  was  only  to  bo 
med  in  thie  ordinancw  if  it  was  the  pure  juioe 
of  the  gm[)e,  and  tuado  by  Mormons  \p.  and  C. 
Ixxxi.  I,  p.  210].  Water  only,  tbcrofore,  is  now 
lued.  Tiie  rite  is  admin  uttered  every  Sunday ; 
Ihe  water,  baring  been  liU'Sscd,  is  banded  round 
in  tin  cans,  tngether  with  the  biRfui  [Kae,  IOl>], 

Of  other  riles,  the  moat  imjiortant  ia  that  of 
uuuriago.  The  prcsc-ut  aarvicre  is  of  some  length, 
uontaining,  in  tbo  coso  of  all  mnrriages  afler  the 
lirst,  certain  cereuionius  by  Ibe  first  wife  [Couy- 
heace,  74,  75].  'I'bero  aro  two  kinds  of  niarriiif;t; 
— for  eternity  and  for  time.  A  marriage  for 
ctttrtiity  holds  good  not  only  during  thia  life,  but 
for  ever,  and  is  not  neceasaiily  consummated 
here  ;  but  thoBo  thus  married  will  produce  wuls 
in  the  world  to  come.  Marriages  "for  time" 
are  in  ordi-r  to  produce  cJiildrcn  in  thia  world ; 
heuce  a  woman  may  bo  iimrritid,  ur  "  Bcalod,"  to 
one  man  for  cteniity,  and  to  anoUicr  for  time,  or 
may  be  married  tu  tlie  same  man  both  for  time 
and  for  ettiniity.  Marriages  fur  time  only  are 
disiioIvtHl  by  death  ;  and  the  children  in  tho 
perfected  stnte  are  added  to  the  family  of  the 
husband  for  eternity,  iucreosinp  his  glory.  Thu 
failliful  Rformon  who  in  this  lifo  has  boon  pre- 
vented by  some  involuutary  cause,  such  as  an 
early  death,  from  doing  his  duty  as  a  child-pro- 
ducer, may  have  wives  '*pealed"  to  him.  In 
this  cue  another  person,  appointed  by  the 
president,  acta  for  the  dead  man ;  and  if  any 
children  aro  bom  tboy  are  reckoned  to  tho  latter. 
Divorce  la  commnn,  and  marriage  is  allowed  within 
near  degrees  \  a  man  may  marry  two  siMers,  a 
Dioce,  a  mother  and  daughter,  and  even  a  hulf- 
eister.  The  conaequeace  of  this  doctrine  of 
marriage  is  tlie  utter  degradation  of  woman  ;  by 
herself  sha  is  useleiy!  nnd  meaningless ;  all  her 
honour,  both  in  thia  life  and  tho  next,  comes 
from  the  husband ;  an  uumorriud  woman  has 
only  the  very  lowest  place.'  The  public  pro- 
fession of  polygamy,  or,  as  it  is  offiriiJly  called, 
"plurality,"  is  a  later  development  of  Mor- 
monism.  Suspicions  were  early  aroused  by  thtu 
life  of  Smith  and  olbu-  luuliiig  Mormons ;  and 
the  cliarge  of  teaching  this  practice  was  frequently 
thought  to  excite  public  odium.  The  accusation 
ho^vovor  was  vigorously  ilunied.  Passages  from 
the  Bovk  of  Mormon  [Jacob,  ii.  p.  118,  s^.j 
were  quoted  against  it:  a  public  declamlion  of  tho 
Church  [.V.D.  16*1]  stated,  "Wo  believo  that  one 
nuui  shuuld  have  one  wife,  and  one  woman  but 
one  husband"  [D.  and  C.  cix.  4,  p.  331].  The 
MiUeiwiid  Siar  [Au^.  1842]  decljirce,  "No  such 
principle  ever  existed  among  the  LatterlJay 
Saint^  and  never  will "  [MiU.  iiiar,  iiL  74].  It 
is  however  now  allegml,  that  iu  1832  it  was,  in 
answer  to  an  inquiry,  diviuely  revealed  to  Joseph 
that  the  principle  of  "  idurolity  "  is  true,  but  that 
ihe  time  had  not  yet  come  for  it  to  l>e  practixed  ; 
and  that,  on  July  12th,  1843,  the  Prophet, 
then  at  tho  height  of  his  power  in  Nauvoo,  re- 

'  For  the  prwtical  working  of  polygsmy  ifc  A  Lady's 
U/e  among  the  Uvrmtmr,  Landon.  1878. 
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ceived  a  long  Tevelation  on  ilifl  subject.  (Sw 
Burton,  451.J  This  documeat.,  if  genuine^  was 
kept  si.'i:rc't  till  August  29ih,  18o2,  when  it  was 
pnhliBliPii  at  a  great  meeting  at  Utah  [Kemy,  ii. 
112-130].  The  Prophet's  widow  at  once  d»- 
nounced  it  as  a  forgery,  and,  with  four  of  her 
sons,  headed  a  schism.  On  the  other  hand, 
sovoral  women  publicly  declared  that  they  had 
been  married  to  .loseph,  while  the  preeident  and 
others  stated  that  they  bad  been  taught  the 
doctrine  by  liim  [J////.  Utar,  xxxii.  327,  333,  etc.], 
Tha  practice  is  now  carrit-d  to  great  lengths,  the 
leading  men  having  from  fifteen  to  forty  wdves 
fjicii;  and  it  is  preached  as  the  one  tiling  need' 
ful  to  regenerate  a  world  steeped  in  wicked* 
ne&s.  Many  plausible  and  pamdoxicol  argu- 
ments are  ui^ed  in  its  favour.  [Seo  Cony- 
bearo,  76-83 ;  Kt-my,  il  97-109 ;  Burton,  525, 
^.V  OUivant,  Aj'p.  D.  H8-15l,and  MiU.  Star, 
f'omm.]  For  burial  there  appears  to  be  nr 
prescribed  ritual.  ITic  ordinai-y  worship  con- 
sists of  prayers,  with  addresses,  often  of  a  very 
homely  diameter,  and  liymns.  The  chief  pe- 
culiarity of  the  services  is  the  absence  of  any 
true  devotional  clement.  The  ditties  of  private 
prayer,  medit^ou,  communion  with  God,  self- 
examination,  are  seldom  or  never  sjwken  of;  and 
very  gross  irreverence  is  often  shewn  during 
public  worship  [Qu.  Hiv.  cxxiL  48e488;  OUi- 
vant, 64,  and  Ap/K  A.  119,  U7 ;  Ene,  106,  ag.]. 
When  the  temple  is  completed,  it  is  intende<l, 
na  the  founder  orJered,  to  establish  sacriOces  and 
every  ordinance  belonging  to  the  priesthood,  as 
they  existed  prior  to  Moses*  day  [Corn/wnt/. 
177 J.  There  aro  also  some  ceremonies,  which 
lire  moat  carefully  kept  secret,  and  of  which  very 
different  accouuts  have  been  given. 

V.  Hierarchy.  This  is  very  elaborate ;  and  the 
ministers  possess  very  great  [tower.  About  one- 
fifth  of  the  male  mcrabere  hold  some  church 
office.  "The  priesthood,"  said  the  Prophet,  "is 
the  cbanuul  through  which  tho  .Mmixhty  com- 
incnced  revealing  iiis  glory  at  the  beginning  of 
the  cre.ition  of  this  earth,  and  through  which  He 
bos  continued  to  reveal  Himaulf  to  the  children 
of  men  to  tho  present  time,  and  through  which 
Ho  will  moke  known  His  puquj-its  to  tha  end  of 
time"  [Compeml.  176].  There  are  two  grand 
divisions  of  the  priesthood,  the  Melchisedek  and 
the  Aarouic  or  Levitical.  To  the  former  Iwlnng 
the  Hrst  presidency,  the  patriarch,  the  apostles, 
the  seventies,  tlie  high-priosts,  the  elders;  to  the 
latter,  bishops,  prie^sts,  deacons,  teochera.  The 
Melchisedek  priesthood  is  so  called  "  because 
Melcliisedek  was  such  a  great  high-priest"  [D. 
and  V-  iii.  1.  p.  74j.  Its  power  and  authority 
is  thus  dpscribed :  ''To  hold  the  keys  of  all  tho 
spiritual  blessings  of  the  Churcii— to  have  the 
jirivilege  of  receiving  tho  mysleriea  of  tho  king- 
dom of  heaven,  to  have  the  heavens  opened  to 
them — to  commune  with  the  general  assembly 
of  the  first-born,  and  to  enjoy  the  communion 
and  presence  of  God  the  Father,  and  Jesus  the 
iletiiator  of  the  new  covenant"  [D.  ttnd  C.  iii  9, 
p.  76].  The  Aaronic  priesthood  ought  to  con- 
Kist  of  literal  dcMceudants  of  Aaron,  p(dnt«d  oat 
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Itioii ;  but,  in  default  of  8iu;h,  othen 
Tiuiy  fto  appointed  [ibid.  Hi.  8,  p.  75J.  The 
power  and  authority  of  tliia  priesthood  is  "to 
hold  the  keys  of  the  ministering  of  angels,  and 
to  oiIminiAier  in  outwAui  ordinances  the  k'tt^r  t>\' 
the  Gospvl — Iho  linptism  of  repentance  for  the 
ramiMion  of  sins"  [ifiUl.  iii.  10,  p.  76].  The 
higheat  office  in  t!ia  Church  in  The  J-'tret  Pre- 
sidcncij,  consisting  of  three  mt-mbers,  the  suc- 
cessors of  Pet«r,  .Tamos  ivnd  Jolin  among  the 
ApoBtlee.  Of  the«e  the  first  president  is  suprenii*, 
bung  ex  officio  seer,  revelator,  and  prophet ; 
ho  is  "the  presiding  high-priijet  over  the  liigh- 
priesLhood  of  God,  and,  iindcr  God,  holds  the 
keys  of  heaven  and  licit"  From  his  decision 
there  is  no  appeal ;  for  the  other  two  presidents 
lire  only  Ida  counciilots.  The  first  presidency 
is  said  to  be  appointed  by  revelation,  but  at  the 
General  Conferences,  held  twice  a  year,  a  vote  is 
passed  to  sustain  the  existing  holders.  The 
Patriarch,  also  called  "  Father  of  the  Church," 
is  appointed  by  the  Church  for  life,  Hts  sole 
doty  is  to  ailminister  blessings.  The  Ticeive 
Apin^ies,  or  Second  Presidency,  are  "the  special 
witnesses  of  the  Kame  of  Christ  in  all  the  world" 
[D.  and  C.  iii.  II,  p.  7G],  being  mainly  fur 
missionary  purposes.  Their  duty  is  to  buiid  up 
the  Church,  and  to  ordain  and  set  in  order  all 
inferior  ministers;  they  take  the  lead  in  all 
meetings,  except  in  pnosenca  of  a  president,  and 
may  administer  all  ordinances.  An  »i>0BUe  pre- 
sides over  the  most  important  forei^  missions 
und  churches.  The  Seventies  are  n  number  of 
committees,  so  called  because  each  consists  of 
seventy  persons.  The  first  seventy,  like  tlie 
apostles,  arc  chosen  by  the  Church  in  conference 
at  Utflh  ;  of  these  seven  are  appointed  presidents, 
with  a  chief,  "the  president  of  all  the  Beraatiea." 
The  presidents  appoint  seventy  others,  and  tliese 
again  seventy  more,  "until  seven  times  seventy, 
if  the  work  in  tlie  vincyajtl  so  require."  Tlius 
the  number  of  "the  soventiea"  amounts  to  many 
hundred,  though  the  number  of  seventy  is  rarely 
complete.  Their  duty  is  to  assist  tho  a))oatlu:j, 
under  their  direction,  in  building  up  the  Church  ; 
and  they  are  in  fact  travelling  iiiiuislors.  The 
fiifflt'Pne^tg,  after  the  oriler  of  the  Melchiaedek 
priesthood,  t^orm  the  highest  class  uf  ordinary 
ministers ;  they  exercise  spiritual  authority  under 
the  general  direction  of  the  first  presidency,  and 
the  conliol  of  a  president  of  their  own  order; 
they  may  officiate  in  all  offices  of  the  Clmrch. 
The  BiihofM,  the  highest  order  of  the  Aaronic 
priesthood,  have  chiefly  l4:'m|ximl  duties^  though 
in  spiritnal  matters  they  liave  authority  over  tho 
lower  ministers.  Their  work  consista  maiidy  in 
the  management  of  the  Church  funds,  obtained 
by  tithes  and  offoriiigs,  in  relieving  the  want* 
of  the  ministers,  aiding  needy  Saints,  &c.  A 
bishop  is  tliu  local  authority  in  each  of  tho  wards 
of  Utah  and  the  setllenients  in  the  neighbour- 
hood. Tlio  Eliierif,  the  lowest  rank  of  the 
Melchisedek  priesthuod  and  the  most  numerous 
class  of  ministtirs,  conduct  the  orrlinary  meetings, 
except  in  presence  of  one  of  higher  rank,  and 
oxecuto  the  ordinary  ministerial  dutir» — the  ad- 
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ministration  of  tho  ordinances,  preaching,  toacH- 
iog,  visiting  frnm  house  to  house,  and  privately 
e-xhortiiig  tho  Saints.  Tho  Pritvis  have  the 
same  duties  as  the  elders,  and  may  also  nrdain 
other  priests,  teachers,  and  deacons  in  tiiibunlinn- 
tion  to  the  elders.  The  TefteJiers  usually  ossist 
tho  other  ministers ;  they  exercise  a  general 
supervision  over  the  mcmbei-s,  may  expound, 
exhort  and  teach  at  meetings,  but  may  not  ad- 
minister  any  ordinaacos.  The  Deacons  assist 
the  bishops  in  their  temporal  duties,  as  collectors, 
treasurers,  etc. ;  they  may  officiate  in  the  absence 
of  other  uiiuistcra,  but  only  as  preachers  and 
expounders. 

Besides  theso  office-buarers,  then  ts  also  Thfi 
Sta  ruling  Hifjh  Co  n  ncU,  to  settle  d  ifficul  ties 
among  believers.  This  consists  of  eighteen  (at 
hrsl  twelve)  high-priosts,  appointed  by  ballot, 
with  one  or  throe  president,  being  the  first 
president  alone,  or  with  his  assessors.  After  the 
evidence  has  been  bcanl,  anri  the  accusers, 
accused,  and  a  certain  number  of  councillors, 
from  two  to  six,  according  to  tho  gravity  of  tho 
case,  have  spoken,  tho  president  gives  his 
decision,  and  calls  ou  the  otliur  members  to 
sanction  it.  Sometimes  a  case  is  reheard ;  in 
special  difficulties  recourse  is  had  to  revelation. 
Every  "stake"  and  separate  church  is  governed 
by  it^  own  "  High  Council,"  with  a  simitar  con- 
stitution and  pmnediire ;  and  with  an  appeal  to 
tlte  Supreme  High  Council. 

General  affairs  are  managed  by  oonferenc€«, 
hold  April  6th  and  December  0th  in  each  year. 
At  these,  which  sometimes  last  several  days,  tho 
lirst  presidency  and  other  office-bearers  are  sus- 
tained in  office  by  the  vet*',  always  unanimous, 
of  the  meeting,  vacancies  are  filled,  reports  on 
various  subject*  are  read,  prayers  are  offered,  ad- 
dresses delivered,  hymns  and  anthems  sung,  vita. 
[Milt.  Sfar,  pofigim ;  Burton,  367,  sq.;  Oft.  Rev. 
cxxii.  488.] 

Missions  are  a  great  feature  of  Aformonism. 
Any  member  of  the  priesthood  is  liable  to  be 
sent,  at  the  will  of  the  president,  on  a  sudden 
impulse,  at  short  notice,  to  "  preach  the  Gospel 
to  the  Gentiles."  The  missionaries  are  sent 
forth  moneyless,  or  with  only  sufficient  funds  to 
take  them  to  their  destinettun,  and  have  to  work 
for  their  living  till  tliey  can  l»o  supported  by  the 
oftorings  of  converts.  The  Book  of  Mortnon 
hua  been  translated  into  Welsh,  French,  German, 
Italian,  Danish,  Norwegian,  and  other  languages ; 
churches  liave  been  founded  in  Great  Britain, 
Denmark,  Korway,  several  parts  of  Australia. 
Gibraltar,  Malta,  Switrorland,  France,  and  Ger- 
many. Missions  to  Sweden,  Austria,  Chili, 
China,  Kindostan,  have  been  unsuccessful.  Thu 
converts  are  numerous,  most  being  from  the  North 
of  England,  Wales,  Norway,  Dtnumrk,  iir.d  tho 
Buabuunl  States  uf  the  Union  ;  almost  all  Imva 
belonged  to  some  Protestant  sect,  and  all  ore 
from  thu  indigent  and  hoj>cIessly  ignorant  classes. 
Every  iuducement  is  htdd  out  to  them  to  go  to 
Utah ;  and  an  excellent  system  of  emigration 
lins  been  eslablished  [Conybfare,  .^S ;  Kd.  Rev. 
Na  233,  pp.  188,  180].    For  tliis,  and  other 
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Morfnons 

nnrposes,  overj-  jroimnn  is  lK>iiiiii  to  pay  IJtlie 
from  hU  income  to  Uie  Churcii ;  and  ia  esliorted 
to  give  liberally  beaideg.  Tlie  tiOies  are  sup- 
poeod  to  bo  dcvol«d  to  tlie  biiilclmK  of  the 
templo  [Hymn  218];  but  are  abs&lut<;)y  at  tlie 
diBpnsal  of  the  president. 

Tlie  Monnoii  ej-etcin  is  «n  almoflt unlimited  tem- 
poral and  spiritujd  deepoliam.  "  The  people,"  it 
ia  said,  "will  be  w  nnifih  condeniTied  if  Ihey  do 
not  oboy  liiX'ther  Hrigbain  as  tliey  would  if 
they  abould  disobey  the  I-urd  Oad  wire  lie  here 
in  peraou,"  \Cofitpcnd.  42].  "When  tlie  Lord 
comes,  He  will  tako  vongeauce  on  tho«o  who 
obey  not  Ilia  ])riesthood.  Tiie  word  of  Uro- 
Iher  Brighani  is  the  won!  of  the  I-ord"  [Und, 
43].  The  whole  duty  of  a  Muimou  couaists  in 
thinking  und  doioK  as  be  is  XkA<.\,  even  aa  re- 
gards bis  nio«t  private  and  personal  allaii-a.  Tlie 
proeident  may  order,  or  forbid,  a  man  to 
marry  ;  a  bishop  may  at  any  time  enter  any 
Mormon's  house  and  issue  what  unlors  Lc  pU-oscs. 
AH  are  compelled  to  deal  only  at  the  autliorizcd 
shops  and  stores,  which  are  managed  on  the  co- 
operative principle  for  the  benefit  of  the  Churrh, 
i.e.  the  enrichment  of  the  leaders.  By  raeaiis  of 
a  constant  eyelem  of  espionage,  any  breach  of 
rules  is  promptly  noticed,  and  if  it  be  persisted 
in,  the  olTemlvr  is  cut  off  from  ilio  ChuK'h,  and 
efeiy  means  am  used  to  cniHli  him.  Persons 
are  even  excommunicated  witliuut  any  reason 
asaijjned,  and,  on  complaining,  are  told  that  their 
crime  will  in  due  time  come  to  light ;  it  being 
held  that  if  any  man  fails  in  obedience  to  tbo 
pricstbuud  in  any  n-spoct  hn  must  have  com- 
mittetl  some  great  sin,  whereby  ho  has  lost  the 
Spirit  of  God  milivant,  86,  87].  All  the  ar- 
rangements at  Utsli  are  admirably  fuitinl  to 
maintain  obedienco.  Kver)'  means  are  adoptt^d 
to  prevent  any  bat  the  chief  men  from  accumu- 
lating money  ;  so  that  while  a  man  can  live  from 
hand  to  mouth  in  some  comfort,  ho  cannot  save 
nnytbing ;  heiico  in  no  place  are  there  more 
people,  who  can  ju.st  hang  on,  short  of  absolute 
poverty  [OUivaut,  47, 101].  The  majority,  there- 
fore, are  virtually  prisoners  in  Utah.  If  any 
man  secetles,  or  is  cast  out,  all  Mormuns  are 
forbidden  to  have  any  iutotcourse  with  him,  even 
to  give  him  food  or  shelter ;  sometime*  violence, 
even  to  death,  has  been  usc-d,  and  in  such  u  way 
that  it  cannot  be  easily  jirovwl ;  moreover,  accused 
Alonnons  are  usually  acquitted  by  packed  juries. 
All  "Gentiles"  are  suspected,  and  every  means 
are  used  to  keep  or  drive  them  away.  [See  Kae, 
118-120;  Fraser'gMag.  for  Juno  1871,  p.  692]. 

The  prfiiipecis  of  Mormonisra  in  its  present 
form  do  not  seem  favourable.  The  Republican 
party  in  tho  States  have  made  it  \wxi  of  tht:ir 
platform  "  to  put  down  the  Saints ;  "  and  though 
ibe  first  attempt  has  failed,  it  will  donhUcss  Ite 
repeated  with  greater  caution  and  succisb.  In 
that  awe,  tjie  I^Ionnous  would  Iiavy  tu  choose  be- 
tween abandoning  polygamy  or  Utah.  If  the 
former  were  done,  tbey  might  still  linger  on 
among  the  chaoe  of  sects  in  Anu-rioi.  If  tho 
latter,  tbcy  might  for  a  few  years  rt-tain  their 
attractions  for  the  wnsual  and  the  fanatic.     The 
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influence  of  tho  two  eohisnis  is  considerable  ig 
cautiing  di».iQ'uction  ;  and  the  younger  people  are 
said,  jiartly  fn>m  education,  parti}'  through  inter* 
course  with  Gentiles,  not  to  be,  as  a  body,  very 
zealous  for  tlio  faith.  An  Episcopal  Mission,  ea- 
tihlistied  iu  ISCti,  has  had  some  succgbs,  chiefly 
through  the  excellence  of  its  schools. 

Tho  ruiuies  of  the  succcfi  of  Mormonism  may 
lie  brieAy  summcil  up.  [I]  Its  op)M^al  to  that 
unreasoning  reverence  for  tJie  Uitfir  of  the  Eng- 
lish Bible  fostercd  by  jiopiilar  Protestantism  in 
the  uneducated.  ['2]  The  claim  to  be  "the 
Lord's  own  people,"  appealing  to  tho  feeling  of 
spiritual  pride,  and  tho  idea  that  God  ta  ever 
interfering,  by  mirach-s  and  ftxlraonlinary  gifts, 
in  their  behalf.  [3]  Its  earthly  character,  as  a 
religion — not  above,  but  on  a  level  with  low 
and  carnal  desires,  offering  the  full  priisent  enjoy- 
ment of  this  lifu,  and  a  lifu  to  couiu,  which  is  only 
a  continuation  of  tliat  enjoyment,  [4]  The  pic- 
tures held  out  by  preachers  of  the  wealth  and 
comfort  to  be  obtained  at  Utah,  and  the  aliure- 
ments  of  polygamy. 

Two  sdiisma  have  taken  place  from  Mor> 
monism.  Tho  firsts  whose  headquarters  are  in 
lUiuois,  with  tho  title  of  "  The  KoorganizoJ 
Church  of  Jesus  Christ  of  Latter-Day  Saints," 
was  led,  in  lSr>2,  by  the  widow  and  sons  of  the 
founder,  on  the  publication  of  the  revelation 
authorizing  polygamy,  the  genuineness  of  which 
they  denied.  Tln;ir  chief  feature  is  tlio  rejection 
of  that  practice  and  tho  doctrines  connected 
therewith.  The  second  secession  arose  in  1869, 
in  Utah  itself,  with  tbo  title  of  tbo  "Church  of 
Zioa;"  it  advocjitui!  freedom  of  thought  and 
action,  as  opgiosed  to  the  despotism  of  the  pre- 
sident and  the  priesthood.  Many  old  and  pro* 
niiiient  Moi-mons  have  joined  this  body  [Baa, 
l.>7,  mj.;  OUivant,  82-90].  Itoth  tbcee  scfaiams 
cause  much  trouble  to  the  Mormon  leadent. 

[A  Com]>cmlium  of  tJic  Fniih  and  Doctrinea  of 
tim  Church  of  Jesm  Chrint  of  Lattifr-Dtnj  SrtinU. 
Liverpool  and  London,  ISST.  Letter*  cxliibitimj 
the  most  j/rotnineTii  Doctrint!*  of  the  Church,  etc, 
by  Elder  Orson,  Spencer,  5tb  ed.  1866.  Sacred 
Hymns  and  Spiritued  SitnQs  for  the  Church,  cie,, 
12th  ed.  1863.  Tracts,  chiefly  by  Oreon  Pratl. 
The  Millennial  Star,  a  periodical  published  at 
Liverpool.  W.  J.  Conybeore,  Mormonigm,  repr. 
from  Edin.  liev.  No.  202.  OUbausen,  OvMhivhte 
der  Atormomti.  Bennett,  Mormtmism  Exposed^ 
Boston,  U.S.  1812.  Mackay,  The  Mormuns,  4lh 
ed.  Chandless,  A  VUit  to  Suit  L'lke.  Burton, 
City  of  the  Saitd*.  R^my,  A  Journey  to  Great 
Still  Lake  City.  Dixon,  AVw  America,  Rae, 
Wegtioard  fey  Hnil.  Ollivant,  A  Breemfrom  the 
Great  Salt  Ijake.  Articles :  Hermg,  EpntkUh 
^x'idie,  arlv  Mvrmtmen.  Revue  des  deux  Mnndea, 
Sept.  1853,  Feb.  185G,  Sept.  1859,  April  1861. 
/Jtftn.  Ret.  No.  233,  p.  185,  sq.  Quart.  Her. 
vol.  cxxii.  p.  450.  Fraser's  Mag.  vols.  iiL  and 
iv,,  new  series,  June  and  July  1871.] 

MUGGLETONIANS.  A  sect  originated  dur- 
iiig  the  Gi-eat  Kebelliou  by  Ludovick  Muggleton 
[a.d.  1609-1 697],  a  journejinan  tailor  of  Ixtndon, 
and  an  associate  uame<l  Reevea. 
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MugjjIetoQ  set  forth  tbat  he  and  his  accom- 
plice WBTO  tlio  two  witneBscB  etpoken  of  in  Rev. 
xi.  3-B,  and  that  it  vns  thoir  lutsgion  to  prophesy 
during  the  last  days,  whk-li  had  thuu  arrived. 
They  profewed  to  have  Rpecial  rcTclationfl  from 
heflven,  and  that  they  had  received  power  to  do- 
Btroy  any  who  ojjpost-d  thoni.  The  fanatics  also 
taught  strango  notions,  that  h)ok  as  if  they  were 
confused  memories  uf  some  Gnostic  heresies, — as 
that  earth  aud  wat«r  were  not  created,  but  solf- 
originated ;  that  the  Evil  One  becamo  incarnate 
in  Eve ;  that  tha  FatJicr  wiw  the  SuffL-n-T  upon 
the  Cross,  having  lell  Elijah  to  govern  lieaven, 
white  Ha  came  to  earth  to  die ;  that  Reeves  re- 
presented  Closes,  and  Kugglcton  repreeontcd 
Aaron. 

Keeves  dietl  many  years  hefure  Muggleton, 
and  after  hia  death  tho  latter  claimed  to  have  a 
donhle  portion  of  the  Spirit  bestow<>d  upon  him, 
Hb  htniself  died  in  lliu  year  IGt*",  mid  wjih 
bnrieil  in  Spinjung\vhepl  Allt^y,  M^xirfivlds,  where 
the  following  inscription  was  placed  upon  his 
tomb  :— 

"  WliiUt  niauflolentna  anil  Urgft  iiurriiitions  give 
Micbt,  HplendQur,  nnd  iiant  <li:alU  nmki;  [xitcnts  Uvr, 
It  18  pntMigh  lirii-fly  tu  writi*  tliy  ii«mff. 
SuccwdinK  tiiiu's  liy  tliat  will  read  tby  forae; 
Tliy  depiifl,  thy  atU,  aronnd  lli«  world  rosoond, 
Nvfaniicti  soil  wlitrre  IlTiiKKlrUiii's  nut  fwiiinl." 

The  sect  of  the  Muggletonians  just  survived 
until  within  the  lost  few  years,  [Chamberlain's 
frtt.  State  0/ Eng.  1702,  p.  258.  Th^  Smkt  in 
the  Graft.  Tratuteut,  Liverpool  Lit.  ajvi  Phil 
Soe,  1868-70.1 

WUNSTEH,  PRESBYTERY  OF,  A  seces- 
sion from  the  main  body  of  the  Presbyterians  of 
Ireland,  coutiisting  nf  ten  congregations  in  Dublin 
and  the  iSciuth  of  Ireland. 

MtJNZER.    JAnabai'tists,] 

MUSTITANI.  A  small  and  ohscnro  sect  of 
DonatistA,  condemned  by  the  tbre^  hundred  and 
ten  bishops  of  that  schism,  who  met  at  Bagai  or 
Vaga  in  Js'umidia.  a.d.  398.  [3.  Aug.  centra 
epitt.  Parmeniani,  lib.  iii.  cap,  29.] 

MYSTICS,  80  called  from  fiwriKov,  that  which 
pertains  to  mysteries  from  which  the  uninitiated 
are  excluded.  Tho  term  applies  at  the  present 
day  to  that  union  with  the  Deity  which  the  rapt 
sonl  is  believed  to  attain  hy  ecstatic  contempla- 
tion. Mysticism,  in  this  sense,  lies  at  the  root 
of  every  form  of  religious  enthusiasm,  and  hy 
easy  degrees  may  pass  on  into  fanaticism. 
"Mysticismus  Itaud  ram  ohit  lu  fauutlcum  fn- 
roiem  "  [Wegsch eider].  Where  myeticiBm  is  the 
dominant  power  of  the  will  it  is  fanaticism;  as 
niixeil  up  with  tho  imaghialiun  it  is  cnthuainsm  ; 
and  where  it  has  attempted  to  engraft  the  reli- 
gions idea  on  ancif-nlly  received  forms  of  philo- 
sophy, it  has  heen  dcEnitely  known  as  theosophy. 
In  every  case  it  claims  to  set  itself  above  tlio 
moral  guidance  of  principle  ;  the  feelings  of  the 
heart  and  tho  purhlind  impulse  of  the  imagina- 
tion being  ita  only  law. 

But  a  distinction  may  be  drawn  between  the 
mystical    principle,    holding   the   verity  of  the 
sonl's  union  with  God,  and  mysticism  in  its  ex 
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nggemted  and  morbid  condition  [Xitcscli,  Stfgt.  d. 
Chr.  Li'hrt;  Sack,  Poh-^nik]  ;  and  certainly,  so 
fur  as  the  inner  life  of  tlic  soul,  in  direct  com- 
munion with  God,  is  to  be  dUtiiiguishcd  from  the 
action  of  Ibe  same  sonl  in  its  relation  with  tho 
world,  a  distinct  phase  of  spiritual  pou'cr  is  to  bo 
recognised,  whether  it  ho  tci-mod  the  mystical 
principle  of  the  soul,  or  tiie  divine  union  of  Uie 
soul  with  God,  or  the  Life  of  God  in  tho  soul  of 
man.  Mysticism  is  the  intensified  application  of 
this  principle,  carried  out  to  lengths  that  are 
inconsistent  with  the  everyday  duties  of  life. 
Mysticism  liiia  so  far  no  necessary  connection 
with  pructical  piety.  It  aims  at  the  absorption 
of  the  life  of  man  in  the  Divine ;  while  a  ratiouiU 
piety  seeks  its  blessing  in  representing  tho  Divine 
Life  faithfully  in  eveiy  relation  with  the  world  ; 
that  is,  in  every  phase  and  minute  ramitlcation 
cjf  daily  duty.  The  tendency  of  mj^aticism  is 
towards  n  pantheistical  summing  of  all  in  tho 
Deity,  whereby  tho  sense  of  distinct  personal 
exialoncc,  whether  in  the  human  or  divine  sub- 
stance, becomes  confused.  Vot  Uio  mystical 
pHnciplo  is  to  a  certain  extent  inseparable  from 
a  deep  appreciation  of  tho  religious  idea.  Tha 
soul's  yenriiiiig  for  the  iuvisible  finds  tho  object 
of  its  jmpiration  in  a  sseramental  union  with  tlia 
object  ul'  its  desire.  Jacob's  realisation  of  the 
Divino  presence  at  Bethel  was  es  the  mystic 
ladder  of  communication,  on  which  the  angels  of 
(lod  passed  to  and  fro  between  earth  aud  heaven. 
By  a  deeper  generalixstion  Solomon  mw  in  tha 
wisdom  of  God  the  bond  of  union  thai  couuecU 
the  Spirit  of  tho  nnivcrso  with  the  Spirit  of  God. 
The  religious  idea  had  at  that  early  date  its 
obverse  side  of  mystic  impress.  In  the  cognate 
thooiocy  of  St  John,  the  Wonl  is  tha  middle 
term  between  earth  and  heaven,  and  being 
tlod  from  tho  beginning,  He  is  still  the  Light 
that  lighteth  every  man  that  comoth  into  the 
world.  Hence  the  mystic  principle  is  inscpurablo 
from  true  religion,  so  far  as  it  sets  tho  Invisible 
before  the  eya  of  faith,  and  enables  the  soul  to 
anticipate  tlie  future  for  which  it  was  oreflted. 
Hence  also  tlie  loss  true  forms  of  religion  have 
i>no  and  alt  embodied  the  mystic  principle,  as 
invnlving  the  very  essence  of  religion.  Them- 
peutic  contemplation  was  the  obverse  of  Mosaic 
ordinance ;  tho  Cabbala  refined  upon  the  Tal- 
mud ;  and  Persian  Sufism  is  as  tbe  spirit  of  which 
the  Koran  is  the  letter. 

In  the  Church  of  the  sixth  century  the  psoudo- 
Dionysian  mysticism  was  a  reaction  upon  tho 
dogmatic  teaching  forced  upon  the  Church  by 
hereby;  much  as  the  mysticism  of  the  Alom- 
uHADoa  or  Illuminnti  of  Spain,  in  the  sixteenth 
century,  was  wdled  fnrtli  by  the  rigid  orthodoxy 
of  the  Inquisition,  and  Juiieenist  and  t^iietist 
tenets  by  Jesuitism.  Mysticism  has  still  been 
tho  most  usual  form  in  which  the  expiring  flame 
of  religion  lias  flickered  up  from  its  embers. 
Theosophteal  mysticism  may  l;o  refurrt-d  back 
to  the  allegorizing  exegesis  of  the  Alexandrian 
school  of  theology,  the  remote  source  of  which 
may  be  found  in  the  writings  of  Thilo.^  'the 
historical  treatises  of  this  writer  were  e^ ' 
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composed  for  HL-llciiiaiic  readers,  auJ  sot  fortli 
BUi:h  facts  of  JewisL  history  aa  woro  known  to 
cvttry  ciiild  under  synagogal  dtKciplinc.  liia 
Hik'ijoriziiiK  troitiscs^  were  addresacd  to  tljat 
particular  phaee  of  the  Juwiah  niinrj  that  is  dimly 
indicnled  in  the  Proverbs  of  Solomon,  mom 
clearly  in  tho  writinge  of  Iho  Son  of  Sii-ac-]i,  and 
which  becium;  a  rule  of  life  in  tho  Therapeutic 
iif  AloxfttiJria.  At  Aloxandria  tho  literary  Jew 
added  the  study  of  Plato  ix\  the  teaching  of  the 
Law,  and  kunifd  to  qualify  the  anthropomor- 
phism of  the  latter  by  the  transcendental  notions 
of  Uie  Deity  conveyed  by  tho  purest  form  of 
(rwf-k  philosophy,  liy  a  natural  jirogreasioii  the 
nnthropopathic  descriptions  of  the  Sacred  Books 
were  spiritually  iiiterfireted  as  divine  allegory, 
and  in  lime  the  whole  letter  of  the  Law  was 
ruKiirdeil  only  afl  a  veil  tluit  screened  deep  myati- 
Old  truths  from  tlie  vulgar  (,'aze  ;  (r\^v  to  wdrra 
dAAi^-yo/MiTai.  are  the  words  of  Piiiio,  This  is 
the  true  origin  of  the  nlleKOrizing  schoid  of 
ex^egis  that  was  di-velopetJ  in  tliR  OHtctchetical 
ftchool  of  Alexandria  by  Clement  and  Urigen,  and 
continued  eUewhere  by  Theophilus  of  AiiUoch, 
Hilary,  Cyril  of  Alexunclria,  Epbrem  Syroa,  and 
tho  older  Alacarius.  The  autliority  principally 
followed  by  mysticaj  of  succeeding  ages  was  that 
of  Dionysius  the  Areopogito.  said  to  have  been 
tho  first  Biishop  [St.  Deuyo]  of  Paris,*  in  the 
"  Kfyatical  Theology,"  tho  "  iJiviitu  Nnniea,"  tho 
"  Hwivenly  Hierarchy,"  and  the  "  EecIesiaRtical 
Hierarchy."  Tho  object  of  this  writer  was  to  give 
a  Platonic  development  and  coloiuing  to  the  deep 
mysteries  of  tho  Christian  faitli;  and  to  lead  tho 
«oul  on  l>y  contcinjilalivc  cnyrgy  to  adunatioii 
with  the  Deity.  Tho  highest  attainment  in 
Christian  philosophy  was  to  behold  in  spirit,  and 
to  become  one  with,  (iod,  Who  is  neither  darkness 
nor  light,  neither  negative  nor  positive.  Threo 
steps  leud  to  this  blissful  conminimatiun :  puiifi- 
eftlionj  iUuminalion,  and  vision  (oroirrcta)  ;  terms 
adopted  from  the  various  grades  of  Elousinian 
initiation  [Pint.  Demetr.  26].  A  more  direct 
application  of  the  terminology  of  heathen  mys- 
ticism was  made  by  this  writer  wlieu  he  gave  ita 
title  to  the  work  "  Do  Myslicii  Theolngia." 

Tlie  works  of  Dionysiiis  exercisetl  a  consider- 
ablo  influence  on  the  Latin  Church  of  the  Middle 
Agca.  John  Scotue  Krigena  translated  them  into 
Latin  by  the  eommand  of  Charles  tho  Bald,  and 
left  them  us  a  model,  of  whirh  llie  St.  Victoire 
■choolraen  aflerwards  niudo  much  nse.  These 
wriliiigs  are  referred  by  Dr.  ^A'eetcott  [CouUiup. 
It'^\  May  18C71  to  some  writer  of  tho  Edeaseno 
school  at  the  latter  end  of  the  Cfth  or  com- 
mcucemimt  of  the  sixth  century.     The  immediate 

'  K.i/.  the  BooVr  on  tho  Allegories  of  the  Lnw.  ths 
TiTAtisFs  on  tin-  ClaTuliin,  on  tho  Sacrifice  of  CaiD  anil 
Abe],  tJi*!  Goitd  plotted  agniuat  liy  tito  Kvil,  on  the 
Potterity  of  Cwn,  on  thfl  CinnU,  on  the  Immotahllity  of 
Ood,  cnu  othn*  Books,  lisviiig  for  thrir  them*  aabjecta 
{torn  tlie  Uosaic  records.  TTid  toue  uf  thoojtlit  r<-|irv- 
Mnted  ia  llintn  Infokitmu  scanx'ly  urijtioitcd  by  fhilo: 
bo  maile  appliestion  oi  rxUtiiig  materiuL 

*  UuDC  tlU  modemi  t«mporta  usmiat,  ...  a  Pam 
Ctement«  in  nsrtfs  Qalliarum  ilirvcluui  fuign,  pt  Puisiis 
THHTlyrii  glona  ciironntnni  fuisso.     [J,  Scot.  Erig.  Pn^, 
in  Jtiim,  Artoi>.\ 
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Bouree  of  Dionysiiin  mysticism  was  Iho  Syra 
posinm  of  Plato,  in  Mhich  the  function  of  Erua 
is  described  as  iho  medium  of  intimate  com- 
munication between  God  and  men  ;  UUing  every 
void  place  throughout  the  universe,  and  binding 
together  all  its  parte,  celestial  Aud  mundane,  in 
one  compact  body  of  love  [Siimp<j9i'vit,  303  K], 
Dante,  liimself  an  exponent  of  the  .Symposium, 
perhaps  drew  from  thence  the  inspiring  thought 
Lif  \m  Beatrice.  Tlie  further  development  of  the 
Pktunic  idea  by  the  Ueo-l'latoniflta,  Plotinus, 
i'orphyry  and  Proclus,  is  closely  copied  in  tlia 
abslmction  imva  inuudano  grosser  thought,  and 
\u  the  unity  of  divine  cnntompl.it ion  to  which 
iJionyaiuB  aspire4l.  Hu  ploughed,  us  Fubriciua 
says,  M-ith  the  is^oo- Platonic  heifer  [rahr.  in  vil. 
i'lfjfJi.,  Prolag.  xii.  ;  Lupton,  Ititf'id.  to  DfOH 
t'olefg  two  Treatises  on  Diuwjs.  xlii.].  Tho 
great  end  at  which  ho  aimed  was  to  shew  how, 
by  means  of  an  interiucdialo  and  mediatorial 
hierarchy,  man  may  bold  communion  with  tlieoe 
celestial  powers,  onler  above  order,  until  Le  rc- 
[loses  uu  the  iimuudiul^r  coutcmplalion  of  God 
Himself.  lint  he  seems  to  wander  beyond  tlie 
pale  of  the  Church.  Tho  celestial  bicnixchy  ia 
this  schcmo  replaces  tho  mediatorial  functions  of 
the  Redeemer  of  Mankind.  He  himself  definea 
tlus  hierarchy  [CW.  liier.  iii  1]  as  a  divine 
order,  science  and  enorgy,  standing  in  oli>sc«t 
connection  with  the  attribute  of  fJeity ;  it  is  in 
fact  an  exact  reflex  of  those  attributes.  Tho 
works  of  Dionyaius  were  explained  as  genuine 
in  a  commentary  by  Alaxicnus  tho  monk,  of  Con- 
Ntautlnopk'.  He  com]ioscd  also  an  allegurizing 
work  on  the  Liturgy,  willi  the  title  of  Mystagogia, 
in  close  cotmcclion  with  Dionysian  views.  Tbia 
work  still  has  a  value  as  exhibiting  the  Liturgy 
of  the  Greek  Church  of  tho  seventh  century. 
Maximus  forms  a  middle  term  between  the 
so-called  Areopagite  and  Krigena.  AVe  find  in 
his  Scholia  ou  (jregory  of  Kazianzum  the  sauic 
transcendental  notions  of  the  r>city,  and  of  tho 
Divine  Immajience  in  the  world  of  matter,  which 
only  is  by  virtue  of  that  Imiuauence.^  As 
Mipra-fiubstantial  (imtpawnosi)  God  haa  nothing 
in  common  with  any*  known  thing ;  but  so  far 
OS  the  one  is  manifested  in  Being  it  \s  multiform  ; 
and  conversely,  the  multifiimi  by  involution  is 
substantially  one.'^  It  anticipates  tho  Splnozisl 
"Allee  ist  Eins,  und  Eins  ist  Allee."  Man 
having  had  an  otornal  existence  in  the  Ideality 
of  the  Divine  Being,  {lartakca  of  that  Being.* 
From  the  Divine  SubataJiee  he  crimes  forth,  and 

'  lih  i^vrhf  rA  wirrti  i'an^'Katti^lwm',  taif  ir  r6  rt 
tlrnt  Ndl  T^  iiofUpur  Kal  ii  06  ri  Yryoro'ra  m  'y/yore 
Hrrix'^  9«iiu'  wdt-ra  yip  /ur^ei  Jtt&  ri  h  Ofofl  ffyt^r/affrnt 
ii-aXii>wt  BtoO,  It  «iTi  »'tMri',  If  Kari  X^or,   ^  affffi^u'. 

?Kiir^a'  (ttTtirtir,    J)  oiViwStj  sal  rsru^ir    /vinrffionfm. 
StAof.  in  (Jrry.  Thtot.  OiJord  nl.  y.  11] 

*  Tb«  aonl  in  the  aamo  way  is,  ns  Maximoa  njrs, 
lievDnd  conoeptinn  ;  wu  know  iU  fxuti^nirttaiily  by  iLt 
iillfcU;  in  the  samB  tray  w-e  seo  the  occult  Divine  to- 
tellcct  in  the  vrorka  of  Creation. 

•  Schol.  in  (/rtff.  TJumI.  It-ll.  Coraj\nn  Scbol. 
Dioiiy«.  tit  die.  Horn.  Sch/^l.     Oonkriua,  ii   V2. 

rail  0«^  frrt,  ftotpa  koJ  Xlytra*  nal  (art  Ocot',   lk&  rif 
aanS  r^Mdrra  /r  ry  Oty  Xityo*.     [HcXot,  in  9r*g.  1 1. ) 
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iDlo  tlifil  SiibstAncc  ho  returns ;  il  ronsum million 
apparently  but  little  roiiiovcd  from  the  Nirwdua 
oC  tbe  ludiari  tliecisoplij.  Man,  hntb  in  bis 
origin  and  in  bin  fuliiro  doetiiiy,  ia  inipcrsoiiHl. 
As  uniting  in  unu  tlic  material  and  intellectual, 
lie  is  a  niicmcoFmic  reprwentAUon  of  tlip  nni- 
vena  ;^  na  the  crownina  etTyrt  of  creation,  he 
embodies  in  himself  the  future  reMpitnlation  of 
■U  things  in  Uod.  SubatantivQ  union  vrith  the 
Deity  18  only  [lOfiblblc  in  Hmuoii  Nature ;  uud  it 
was  made  possible  to  all  by  tlio  union  of  tlii;  Man- 
hood and  Godhead  in  ChriniL  Tliereby  man's 
spirit  soars  up  to  God,  throiijib  the  energy  of  the 
will,  and  tbe  Intyirnation  rsf  Iho  Word  ia  perpelu- 
nte*l  in  the  individual.  By  uicami  of  bisi  own 
free  will,  mim  may  bu  rai&fd  more  and  inoni  above 
tlie  trammels  of  the  boily,  and  bf!  furmed  in  God. 
K%  God  is  man  hy  Incaruatiun,  so  man  through 
grnee  is  divinely  formod,  and  is  one  with  God. 
God  through  love  bccnmc  Man  ;  man  through 
lovo,  and  by  virtue  of  tbu  Incarnation,  becDmca 
God.  It  is  not  oiicofarall,  hut  by  an  iudefeelible 
cmtinuauco  in  all  luid  Ihraugh  all  tbo  whole 
]Da«s  of  humanity,  tbat  tbo  mystery  of  the  Incsr- 
iiition  is  perfected.'  The  writings  of  Muxlmus, 
with  Erigena's  translation  of  l>ionysiu8,  hLdi>ed  to 
raise  scholastic  thought  from  its  dry  dialectics, 
and  to  create  a  tasU^  for  spiritual  contemplation. 
Thus  St.  Bernard,  in  his  di>ep  ajiprcviuttou  of 
things  unseen,  stands  forth  in  strong  contraft 
with  the  materialism  of  Aboard  and  Gilbert  de 
la  I'orrde.  Two  cauons  of  St.  Victoire,  selected 
apparently  for  their  kintlre<l  tono  of  mystic 
thought — Hugo  de  St.  Victoire  being  of  Saxon, 
lUcbard  uf  Irish  oxtmclion — threw  a  forvour  into 
the  tbpology  of  th«  schools  ;  tbo  cold  reasoning 
of  which  wns  seen  by  thorn  to  kill  down  religious 
warmth.  Thf  conception  of  Htigo  in  every  other 
subject  was  "  moulded  hy  his  theologj*,  and  that 
Uieology  is  throughout  eacramental"  [Manrice, 
hleditkv.  Phil.  iv.  44].  '  Mysticism,  as  applied  to 
this  school,  means  a  deep  a]>preciatiou  uf  thu 
things  of  faith,  a  realization  by  the  spirit  of  thn 
tuseen  worhl,  and  is  very  far  from  implying  the 
unintelligible  musings  of  the  cuthusiust,  or  any 
other  ''cold  formal  generalization  of  a  later 
period"  [Manrice,  Mediae,  Phil.  iv.  4IJ.  Hugo 
stands  at  the  head  of  this  school  as  ittt  founder. 
Walter's  mysticism  stood  in  direct  antagonism 
with  thi)  schulaslic  system  ;  his  work,  Contra 
quutimr  L'it'ifriiitfi'ijt  GalticB,  being  a  running 
invective  against  tbo  princii>]ca  dL*vcloped  by  tho 
four  principal  Gftlliian  echnnlman,  IVtiir  Abelanl, 
Gilbert  de  la  I'om^e,  Peter  LoniUard,  and  Peter 
of  Poictiers.  Jouchiiu  ik  Floris  opposetl  an  apo- 
calyptic mystieisui  to  tlm  dialectical  thoology  of 
the  Rchook.  In  iJnnaventuro  and  Giirson  the 
mystic  and  dialectic  elements  flowed  on  once 
more  in  Imnuonious  action.  In  the  foiirteentli 
centurj'  tbe  mystic  tone  given  by  the  Hesychabt 
monks  of  Mount  Athos  to  the  Urouk  L)iiirt.-li 
was    ^»proved  by   three   councils  hidd   nn  tbe 

'  A^yw  ivSpttirur  }i6yof  wnrrur  tuu-  /k  OtoT  ri  <lS«t 
'Xaflo'rratr  fii.I  So  iIm)  KrigPiin,  rf^  £>ivis.  jV<rf.  ii.  3,  4  ; 
iiL  80. 

'  Schal.  in,  Orn.  IS. 
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subject  at  Coiistnntinoplo  [a.u.  1341,  1347, 
1360].  They  draw  their  inspiration  from  tlie 
writings  of  MiiKimus,  the  anaoLator  of  the 
Velaititil  Ifieriii-chy.  In  tho  controversy  that 
arose  in  tho  Greek  Church,  I^icolaa  Cahasilns 
[Archbishop  of  Theasalonica,  a.d.  1354]  stood 
torth  as  tho  Heaychost  champion,  and  his  Seven 
D!»CQurs*'«  of  [Jj'e  m  Chriei  is  one  of  the  most 
eifoctive  works  that  mystical  theology  has  pro- 
duced. The  myslioism  of  St.  Hildcgartl  in  thn 
twelfth  century,  of  tho  Swedish  saint  Biigitta, 
and  of  Catherino  of  Sii^nna  in  tho  fourteenth,  all 
form  part  of  tho  same  wave  of  Uiouglit.  Pauu- 
C1ASI8M,  tlie  remot*  germ  of  the  Walden-siaii  and 
Albigensian  sects,  was  rooted  in  a  du.ilistic  mys- 
ticisin ;  and  tbo  Quictists  of  tho  seventeenth  cen- 
tury were  still  true  to  tho  Alombrailo  stock  fro»i 
whence  Ihey  sprang. 

Asceticism  not  unfroqnently  iasuetl  from  the 
mystical  roligious  life,  its  hightist  instance  beint> 
that  of  St.  i'mncis  of  Assisi,  the  founder  of  the 
Franciscan  Order.  Tho  FR.vTnicELLi  of  the  thir- 
teenth century  were  an  offshoot  from  this  stock. 
Tho  Bcguine  establislimcnts,  originally  asylums 
for  the  widows  and  daughters  of  Crusaders,  became 
convents  of  mystical  deroUtes,  with  more  or  less 
of  horelicul  taint.  [UiMUAiwtj.]  Germany  has  been 
peculiarly  the  fie.it  of  mysticism  before  and  since 
the  Ilcformaliou  period.  On  tho  Rhine,  in  the 
thirteenth  century,  tho  Brotherhood  of  the  "  Free 
•Spirit"  gave  a  widu  impulse  to  the  pantheism  of 
Anialricof  Bciiaand  DavidofDiuaiit.  Inthofoui^ 
teonth  century  the  jiantheistic  theory  of  J.  Scotus 
lirigena  was  revived  by  Eckhart,  provincial  of 
tbe  Dominican  Ordot  in  Saxony,  the  "  I^octor 
Kcstaticus,"  a  man  of  unhlamed  purity  of  life 
and  great  earnestness  of  character,  Tlie  hohlcet 
met'iiphystcal  speculations  were  nnited  in  his 
system  with  a  severe  asceticism.  It  was  a  period 
that  i>nrticu!arly  favoured  the  development  of 
mjsticii  or  spiritual  theology.  The  distraction 
of  party  wartiare  in  State  matters,  ths  hostile 
attitude  of  tho  Emperor  towards  tho  Court  of 
liomc,  and  the  increasing  divergence  of  religious 
opinion,  gave  an  opportunity  that  wusuotthrui^n 
away  by  tho  mystic  tbeologian.  Witliout  adopt- 
ing any  party  in  particular,  tho  mystic  devotoa 
could  combine  his  higher  spiritual  aspirations 
with  the  most  opposite  political  and  ruligious 
theories,  und  guiu  a  willing  cor  from  all.  Thu 
wliole  beiirt  uf  the  people  was  open  to  him. 
Hence  the  success  of  Tauler  as  a  preacher  in  the 
ftiurtconlh  century.  He  was  termed  ''Doctor 
lIluminatuB,"  as  being  tho  most  enlightened 
preacher  of  his  ago.  A  living  fuith  in  tho  pure 
word  of  Gotl,  iiB  said,  was  better  than  mass 
attendance  or  bodily  mortification  ;  tho  sincerely 
pious  man  alone  was  frc'O,  the  friend  of  God, 
over  whom  the  Pope  liod  no  epiritnal  power, 
for  Goil  had  enfranchised  and  sanctified  him 
tfj  hi.-i  fieo  service  ;  tbe  sjiirttiial  and  political 
powers  were  d«sontiiilly  distinct ;  nfiither,  if  the 
former  was  ever  on  ill  terms  with  tlie  civil 
governor,  had  it  authority  to  lay  his  subject* 
under  a  ban.  In  TaulRt,  tho  mystic  principle 
was  exhibited  on  its  most  practical  side,  and  iu 
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many  of  his  views  ho  was  tlio  harlun^r  of  that 
kIiooI  of  thought  that  brouglit  abmit  Min  K«for- 
mation  of  the  aixtecnth  ccnlurj',  and  which  was 
repraflont^il  by  WycIifTe  in  Englanrl,  Hues  in 
Bohemia,  Sovouaroia  in  the  Ferrarese,  and  John 
Weasel  of  (Jrbninyen  more  ubiquitously  through- 
the  Continent.      [Friends  or  (ioo.] 

With  Taulvr  must  be  associated  the  name  of 
Henry  Subo,  his  friend  and  Ardent  admirer,  a 
pui)il  of  Eckart  [a.u.  1300—1365].  Mysticiam 
with  him  wus  a  matter  of  feuliu^  rather  than  of 
gpeculation.  Wisdom  as  parsonified  by  tSntomon 
waa  hia  theme,  identiRed  at  one  time  with  Christ, 
at  another  wiUi  Ilia  Virgin  Mother.  To  moke 
himaulf  worthy  of  Iha  object  of  hia  adoration  be 
practised  severe  austeriljes,  and  cioiiued  to  bo 
inxinently  favoured  with  divino  vlgiona.  Ria 
waA  110  canuect'od  ayutem,  but  u  lii»ue  of  rhii[>- 
aodiiial  applicatioim  of  Uiq  myntical  ihi>ology  of 
the  prvixdiug  period,  wluch  he  iiivcste<l  in 
fantoatic  and  visionary  fomiB.  Uc  adopted  the 
view  which  led  the  Bchool^  eo  closely  to  tiie  verge 
of  Pantheism,  that  all  crcaUid  nature  i»  a  mirror 
in  which  the  Ddty  is  reflected.  Creation  waH 
eternally  iu  God  as  the  universal  exemplar. 
No  name  can  suCtkiently  declare  Lho  J)etty.  As 
Basilides  termed  the  Diviuo  Principle  ovk  u^, 
and  aa  Uegel  in  modern  times  hoit  said  the  aa,me 
thing,  so  Su8o  declared  that  the  Duity  might  with 
equal  propriety  be  termed  an  Eternal  Nothing, 
00  a  self-euateut  entity.  He  is  as  a  circle  whose 
centre  ia  averywhoro,  whose  circumference  is 
nowhere.  Imitation  of  Christ's  sufleriuga  id 
the  tme  mean  of  mail's  rfgcnonition.  Tiirce 
principal  atepa  lead  on  to  union  with  the  Deity ; 
pnrificalioii  ur  expulsion  of  all  mortal  deaire ; 
illumination,  which  tills  the  soul  with  divine 
forma ;  and  perfection,  to  which  is  accorded  the 
fiilleat  enjoyment  of  heavenly  gooil.  If  Kckart 
WB8  the  i»hilo6ophio  mystic,  ond  Tauler  the  mora 
practical  devotee,  Soao  was  moro  poetical  iu  his 
enthusiastic  adoration  of  Kternal  Wisdom. 

In  all  ages  a  yearning  for  mure  spiritual  forms 
of  religion  has  driven  more  ardent  spirits  into 
mysticism.  Thomas  ji  Kampis  [Thomas  Hamer- 
ken  of  Eempen,  near  Cologne,  a.d.  1380 — 
1471],  in  his  ilorUdus  Rfiiarum,  ValUs  Lilwrum, 
de  Trihiut  Tnbcntaculis,  and  above  all  in  his  D« 
Imitatitme.  Chritti,  gives  sufficient  indication  of 
the  mystic  spirit  Molinos  of  Somgoasa,  a  resident 
at  Kome  from  a.d.  1G69,  ptibliahed  his  Guidu 
^rituale  a.d.  1675,  of  a  similarly  mystical  cast 
The  Pire  La  Chaise,  oonfussor  of  lluia  XIV., 
brought  it  under  the  notice  of  the  Pope  aa  a  pra- 
duction  of  a  kindred  spirit  to  the  Beghards  of  the 
Netherlands  or  the  Spanish  Alcimbrados,  who 
laid  tlie  whole  work  of  religion  in  silent  pniyer, 
to  the  neglect  of  external  ritual.  Sixty-eight 
heretical  proiKwitions  were  found  in  it,  and  the 
book  was  condemned  by  Innocent  XI.  [a.d,  1677], 
Holinoa,  notwithstandiug  his  cunfeasiun  of  error, 
was  confined  in  a  Dominican  oell,  xinder  a  todi- 
oua  course  of  lifelong  penance.  His  followers 
Were  tcnuod  "  Quietisl«,"  and  as  the  Piulism  of 
Qennany  vaa  copied  from  them,  tliey  may  be 
oonaiderod  to  be  a  link  of  coimoction  between 
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Catholicism  and  Protestantism.  Pope  Innocent^ 
before  tlie  deuuuciation  i)f  P^ro  La  Chaise,  bad 
received  much  edification  from  the  work  of  Mo- 
linos which  ho  aflcnranls  condemned.  FfSn^on 
also,  Archbishop  of  Cambray  [a.i>.  1094],  was 
more  consistent  in  hiit  appreciation  of  the  m}rBtte 
principle,  as  shewn  in  his  Iteflvctions  and  liledi- 
tattons  on  the  inner  life  of  the  Christian.  His 
rival,  Ijossuct,  Bishop  of  Meaux,  comploiaod  of 
his  metropuUtuii  to  the  King,  and  the  matter  was 
referred  to  the  Court  of  Rome,  where  twenty- 
three  propositions  of  doubtful  character  were 
declared  to  bo  erroneous.  Fdn^lon  submitted 
with  hnmility  to  the  papal  decree  ;  himself  pub- 
lished the  judicial  bull,  and  proscribed  his  own 
writing.  Itut  there  was  nothing  about  him  of 
the  Protestant  Pietist ;  one  must  be  eittier  Deiafc 
ur  Catholic  was  rather  his  theory. 

There  was  aUo  an  unsuspected  strain  of  mysti- 
cism about  Pascal,  the  scourge  of  Jesuitism  ;  fa: 
after  his  death  an  iron  belt  rough  with  nail3>  was 
found  to  encircle  his  body,  and  a  folded  parch- 
ment sown  within  his  dress,  Pascal's  "amulet," 
on  which  was  a  figured  cross  and  the  following 
writing  : — "  la  the  year  of  gnico  1654,  Monday, 
Nov.  23rd,  Feast  of  St  Clement,  pope  and  martyr, 
and  others  of  the  martyrology ;  vigil  of  St  Chry- 
sogone,  mart)T,  and  others ;  from  about  half-post 
ten  in  tlic  ovouing  till  about  half-past  twelve  at 
night,  Fire ; 

"  Gud  of  Abraham,  God  of  Isaac,  God  of  Jacob 
[Exod.  iii.  6  ;  Matt.  xxii.  32],  not  of  wise  men 
and  pliilogopheta.  Certainly,  certainty,  feeling, 
joy,  peace. 

"  The  God  of  Joens  Christ.  '  My  God  and  your 
God'  [John  xiii.  17].  Thy  God  sLdl  be  my  God 
[Kuth  i.  16].  Forgetfidness  of  the  world  and  of 
all  beside  God.  He  is  found  only  in  ways  taught 
of  the  Gospel  Dignity  of  the  human  soul. 
Righteous  Father,  tlie  world  luith  not  known 
Thee,  but  I  Iiave  known  Thee  [John  xvii.  25], 
Joji  joy.  j'Jy,  tears  of  joy. 

*'  1  have  separated  myself  from  Him.  '  Derft> 
liqtierunt  mc  foutem  aquu  viva;'  [Jcr.  il  I3J.  O 
God,  witt  thou  forsake  me  ?  [Malt  xxvii.  46]. 
May  I  not  be  separate  eternally  !  '  This  ia  Irua 
life,  tlmtthey  may  know  Thee,  the  only  true  God, 
and  Jesus  Christ  Whom  Thou  bast  sent'  Jesua 
Christ !  Jesus  Christ !  I  have  sepamted  myaolf 
from  Him;  I  havo  fiod  from  Him,  renoimced» 
sacrificed.  l^Iay  I  never  be  separatoi]  from  Him  1 
Safety  is  alone  in  the  ways  taught  by  the  Gospel. 
Self-renunciation,  total  and  sweet  Total  sub* 
mission  to  Jesus  Christ  and  my  guide.  Ever- 
lastingly in  joy,  for  one  day  of  trial  ufion  earth. 
'  Non  obliviacar  aermouee  tuoa'  [Pa.  cxix.  16]. 
Amen." 

If  this  was  mysticism,*  it  may  find  its  parallel 
in  the  conversion  of  St  Augustine  [Com/,  viii.  1 1, 
1 2],  Both  tiad  sought  peace  in  philoeopby  ;  the 
Father  in  Plato,  the  Janseniat  in  Descartes :  if 
their  respective  masters  could  demousUato  tJie 

>  Vit  dt  Patea},  vii. 

*  Conpore  also  Fangftrs's  aewly-nworered  fntgrneat  bf 
Pucal,  cd.  EAvet.  p.  397,  luring  s  meditMiou  on  tb* 
rarioui  circumsUuces  of  tfa«  Paamon. 
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ftxistence  of  the  Peity,  they  cimid  not  load  the 
eoul  to  the  Eternal ;  t)io  rv%'u]altoa  of  the  way 
the  trnth  auil  the  life  was  in  either  cuso  altcrideil 
with  thu  snmo  effects ;  tears,  vision,  light,  joy, 
peace.  Thoy  wore  invstics  acconliug  to  Montes- 
quieu's doiiDitiou,  "  Les  ilt^vot^  qui  ont  le  cceur 
tend  re." 

The  "  German  Theolof^y"  hari  a  gre.it  effect  on 
the  inner  religious  life  of  Gcrmauy  at  the  tiue  of 
the  Reformation,  and  gave  to  it  a  mystic  tone.  It 
i«  the  title  of  a  work  thai  waa  first  hronght  under 
puhlic  nolico  by  Luthur,  aud  publiiihod  by  him, 
A.t>.  1518,  as  Kyn  i-iMa  HncitUi*^  wm  rixhiem 
Voniand  icos  Adam  und  Chrigtua,  sey  imd  teie 
Adam  yn  ttns  sferben  und  CkrUtnt  ersleen  w//. 
Since  that  time  it  tuts  been  frequently  translated 
and  repuhlishod,  and  has  been  a  great  favourite 
in  LuUieran  Germany.  All  that  is  known  of  the 
author  ii  thut  he  wan  Custt.>s  of  the  Deutsch  Herren 
Hau»  at  Fraakfort,  or  ratht^r  acrog?  the  ^faine  nt 
SachMnhausen,  and  a  member  of  the  society  of 
"  God's  FrieDde,"  Catholics  of  mystical  prin- 
ciples, who  diaappcare*!  from  the  scene  at  the 
close  of  the  fourUwnth  century.  Tha  style  of  the 
book  is  quite  Bimilnr  to  that  of  Tauler  and  Suso. 
Tlie  hook  incnlcatfta  the  necessity  of  completely 
merging  the  will  of  man  in  the  will  of  God,  oiid 
of  pniclising  Uic  nio«t  compl^t^.*  tielf-ueuial  and 
mortitication  of  the  natural  inclinations.  It  is 
self-will  that  etanda  as  a  wall  of  separation  be* 
tween  man  and  God ;  it  converted  angels  into 
devils,  and  is  as  the  ftrc  Uiat  never  can  be 
queucheil :  voluntary  humiliation  is  it£  remedy. 
Of  the  high  r.f>nceit  and  lax  moraln  of  the 
"Brethren  of  the  Free  Spirit"  it  speaks  with 
nnch  sevftity,  as  the  very  spirit  of  Antichrist. 
EnlighteDmeut,  in.  which  mysticism  has  always 
professed  to  initiate  its  vcilatics,  is  not  to  he 
attained  by  talk  or  study,  hut  by  steady  acta  of 
self-devotion,  and  the  practice  of  active  virtue. 
Ij5ve  and  no  taint  of  self-seeking  must  bo  the 
spring  of  nil  his  actions,  ajid  a  man  can  only  hope 
to  attain  pt.-rfectiou  when  he  ruuoiiuccs  as  un- 
worthy all  wish  for  earthly  reward.  Tlio  same 
mind  must  be  in  him  which  was  in  Christ  Jesus, 
a  aelf-de voting,  self-fiacrificing  spirit.  The  tone  of 
the  book  shews  no  symptom  of  disrespect  for  the 
Chorch,  but  ita  free  application  of  Bible  principles 
in  A  nt^terizing  spirit  scarcely  failed  to  prepare 
the  way  fur  the  Refonuatiun.  In  some  respects 
it  exhibits  als«  the  germ  nf  tlio  Jleiiit'  Vernvu/i 
of  Kant.  Thu  book  was  always  ii  great  favonrilo 
with  Luther,  who  ranked  it  in  the  thinl  place 
after  the  Bible  and  the  works  of  St.  Augustine. 

At  the  licfurmation  period,  Poiticclsus  [Thco- 
phnutua  Bombast  of  Hohenlieim,  bom  a.d.  1493, 
d.  1 541}  waa  tlie  first  who  hIiowwI  a  decided  k-an- 
ing  to  myaticii^m,  though  medicine,  not  theology, 
was  his  peculiar  faculty,  lie  wa«  by  no  means  a 
partisan  of  Luther,  nUhough  he  was  himself  a 
sealous  reformer.  '  Hie  tht'oIi;)gicAl  mysticism  was 
mixevl  up  with  medicine,  astronomy,  astmlogy, 
alchemy,  aud  uiiturHl  history  :  frum  a  similar 
medley  .Jacob  liohme,  nt  a  later  date,  extracted 
religious  comfort.  But  the  first  of  the  ReformLtl 
pwty  who  gave  to  mysticism  a  definite  shape  waa 
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Valeuline  Weigel,  ministor  of  Isohoppiag,  noar 
Meifi-ieo  in  Saxony,  who  died  A.D.  1688.  Mys- 
ticism has  often  made  a  close  approach  to  Pan- 
theism ;  am)  so  in  his  syst<>m  he  said  that  God 
had  pity  on  Himself  in  pitying  man.  For  since 
tlie  believer  is  by  his  act  of  faith  raised  above 
himself  and  abaudous  the  soul  to  Gad,  so  God  is 
coovcious  of  Ilis  own  being  in  man.  So  Spiuoza 
declared  that  God  is  only  self-conscious  in  tho 
self-conscioiunees  of  man.  Man  is  a  microcosmol 
power,  and  in  liim  the  world  is  exhibited  in  minia- 
ture niflexion.  During  his  life  Weigel  hod  Uie 
worldly  wisdom  to  keep  bis  thoughts  to  himself, 
and  Euhscribed  the  "  Formula  Concordim"  as  a 
g[]ud  Lutheran,  to  avoid  inconvenience,  as  was 
found  stated  in  a  posthumous  writing,  and  not 
from  inner  conviction.  In  his  Postils  he  com- 
plains earnestly  of  the  sluggish  spirit  of  the  ex- 
isting schools  of  theology ;  their  hnlky  bodies  of 
d'Hitrine,  their  confessions,  their  commonplaces 
nnil  table-talk,  ns  well  as  their  tamed  Formula  of 
L'oncor^l.  All  euch  beggarly  olemeuta  of  iustruo- 
tion  he  would  sweep  away,  and  go  to  the  word 
of  God  alone  for  light.  Imputed  righteousness 
was  a  doctrine  he  sttid  that  could  only  have  been 
devised  by  Antichrist. '  Thus  he  also,  though  a 
professed  reformer.  wa.i  in  many  points  at  direct 
antagonism  with  Luther  and  Melanchthon. 

Bnt  tho  most  nnintelligihlo  of  mystics  was 
Jacob  Biihnie,  a  cobbler  of  Gorlit^  on  the 
Snxon  hf»undary  of  Silesia,  who  died  a.d.  1624. 
IJght,  ho  diM:Iared,  had  Iieen  revealed  to  him 
that  mpt  him  into  a  st«to  of  ecstiitic  rest ;  and 
thought  were  inspired  by  the  revelation  that  he 
seems  never  to  have  hod  the  puwer  of  communi- 
cating lo  others.  After  a  silence  of  iifteen  years 
ho  \ifTote  the  Aurora  [a.d.  1G12],  which  was 
followed  by  utlicr  similar  coruscations.  His 
reverie.>«  shew  a  stninge  mixture  of  tho  naturalism 
afterwards  developed  by  Scbclling  and  the  wilder 
llieosophy  of  thv  ancient  Gnostics.  Thus  he 
allinncd  God  ami  uaLuro  to  be  essentially  one ; 
nint  lliia  dualixol  principle,  without  which 
neither  nature  as  a  whole  nor  any  integral  portion 
of  it  can  exist,  is  the  Deity.  As  to  bo  self- 
engendered  is  of  the  essonco  of  tho  Deity,  so 
nature  and  the  external  world  is  the  (subslaucu 
of  that  self-generation.  In  tlie  fall  of  Lucifer, 
where  a  spirit  of  light  should  have  been  en- 
gendered, there  issued  forth  a  spirit  of  fire.  It  is 
the  principle  of  life  of  all  creatures,  tho  very 
heart  of  their  existence.  All  that  is  gross  aud 
hard,  dark  and  cold,  terrible  and  evil,  has  ita 
origin  in  the  fall  of  Lucifer,  the  J'rince  of  this 
world.  But  intimately  us  his  spirit  interpene- 
trates the  mass  of  existence,  ho  is  not  wholly  one 
with  it.  Tho  spirit  of  life  is  there  also,  held 
captive  as  it  were  under  tlie  covenant  of  de-iith, 
yet  not  cxtdnguished.  The  continej  of  tha  rival 
kingdoms  touch  each  other  in  man,  and  keep  np 
a  perpetual  contest  between  Love  and  Itage.  In 
the  material  world  the  Creator  ia  born  as  creature 
in  the  quickened  life  of  the  spirit ;  the  at.'irs  are 
nothing  else  than  powers  of  God  ;  aud  all  three 
Persona  of  the  Trinity  are  evcr-prosent  in  the 
universe.     The  Father  is  tlie  occult  foundation 
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^n;  t>i6  Son  in  the  ln^art  of  the  Fatlicr  is  the 
quickcniuR  spirit  of  life  iimi  love,  cf  lemiemeM 
and  beauty.  The  Spirit  ia  uuiveraally  present. 
FrotQ  nature  ami  its  int*riiai  development  Itohma 
prDfessod  to  have  gained  tiis  Icnovrle<lgt>  of  philo- 
uophy  and  astjotheology.  Ue  was  iiidoht*d  to 
no  human  lore ;  bis  only  book  was  the  book  of 
nature,  erer  open  before  his  bouI,  Fr.  Schlcfjel 
has  been  able  to  trace  in  these  ravings  the 
attlntus  of  0  poetica]  mind  of  high  order,  diuI 
be  docs  not  scrapie  to  rank  Bohmo  wiUi  ttje 
master  minds  wlio  ha%'e  tfikeu  their  theme  from 
the  unseen  world,  Dante,  Milton,  and  Klopstock. 
Hallain  can  see  m  them  notliing  better  than  tho 
inoohcrence  of  mndnesfi  [Lit  M.  A.  III.  iii.  20]. 

J.  Amdl's  mypticifiin  was  of  a  very  different 
stamp.  It  meant  in  him  thnroughly  spiritual 
religion.  He  was  a  Lutheran  preaclicr  iu  Anliult, 
and  when  lliat  province  odopted  Calvinism,  hi? 
resigned  his  post  rather  than  give  up  baptismal 
exorcism,  which  since  the  limo  of  Luther  hail 
been  a  badge  of  the  parly.  He  died  a.d.  1621. 
His  ]irincipal  works  are  tlie  four  books  of  Trtt^ 
Christ i'tnit;/,  and  his  devotional  collection,  the 
ParinUdn  of  ChriitiaH  Viiineg.  They  maintain 
their  high  clmnu;l*.'r,  and  arc  atill  ust^d  in  many 
households  throughout  Germany.  But  they  cn- 
oountei-od  a  vehement  opposition  when  they  first 
appeared,  and  more  especially  from  Oaiamler  the 
younger,  who  numt^d  to  extract  from  them  eight 
several  hereaies  :  the  main  gravamen  being,  t^at 
Arndt  threw  a  slight  ou  echoed  k-aming  by  his 
advocacy  of  practical  piety  and  ofsnch  "popish" 
mystifts  an  Tlionifis  k  Kempis  and  Tauler.  More- 
over, by  his  doclrino  of  the  illumination  and 
indwelling  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  he  trenched  upon 
the  Lntheran  theory  of  jualification  by  faith  alone, 
and  the  orthodox  doctrine  of  grace. 

J.  Gertard's  MciliUdiones  Sacrxe  [a.D.  1606], 
his  Sekola  Pictatie  and  PosttU,  aro  works  of  a 
similar  tone  of  thonght  to  Amdl's,  but  they  met 
with  the  same  reception  at  first ;  as  Gerhard  sajil, 
"  If  any  writer  upholds  pious  practical  Chris- 
tianity, and  aims  at  sometning  higher  than  mere 
tlieological  leaniing,  ho  is  straightway  l>ran<Ied 
as  a  Rosicrucian  or  Woigelian." 

J.  Yal.  Andrea,  grandson  of  Jacob  .\ndrca, 
who  took  a  prominent  part  in  setting  up  tlio 
Lutheran  FormuJn  nf  Coiieord,  was  of  the  same 
school.  In  hu  younger  years  he  accepted  the 
Ilo«icrucian  >  mystery  [a.d.   1602],  but  more  in 

)  The  nuofl  «u  ■D^gttt«d  by  tli«  ramUy  d«Tic«  of 
Andr«&,  a  crou  qoartenDg  four  roses  with  the  legend  : 
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jeet  than  earnest.  His  later  writings  [a.d.  1617 
l'tI9],  are  writte.n  in  a  spirit  of  mysticil  piety. 
His  endeavour  evidently  was  to  expose  and  put 
down  the  religions  and  political  foltim  of  the  age, 
and  to  uphold  what  he  deemed  to  be  ftpintual 
Christianity.  But  he  wrote  in  the  spirit  of 
Lucian  ;  and  it  is  often  dinicolt  to  see  when 
irony  ends  and  eanicst  principle  begins.  Hi* 
more  liberal  aeceptfltion  of  the  ancestral  Fonniila 
Concordiee  made  him  many  eneroieA  among  the 
high  orthodox  Lutherans.  Tlie  Pietist  Bpener 
said  of  him,  "  If  I  could  raiao  any  from  the  dead 
fur  the  good  of  the  Church  it  should  be  Valentina^ 
Andrea."  It  was  owing  to  Amdt's  influence  that 
the  mocking,  scofBng  spirit  that  seamed  natural 
to  Andrea  was  replaced  with  something  higher 
and  worthier  of  a  Christian  man. 

Enough  has  now  been  said  to  shew  that  the 
TKeology  of  the  true  Mystiua  exhibits  two  distinct 
phases  ;  a  side  towariU  earth  on  which  the  legend 
of  the  medal  is  obncure  and  wilhiuit  meaning  ; 
and  an  obverse  side  brightwiih  the  lightof  heaven ; 
union  with  the  Ktcmal  through  sacramental  grace 
is  ild  impress  of  truth ;  un  J,  Ho  wing  from  tluit  grace, 
a  loving  exercise  of  Ihij  great  r)utit»  of  Christian 
life.  It  is  closely  allied  with  Quurrmii.  Avery 
dilTerfnt  kind,  and  yet  an  essentiiU  form  of  Mys- 
ticism, is  that  avowed  by  iS^hle^el ;  one  closcl/' 
similar  to  tlie  rhapsodicjd  notions  of  Plotiiiua^ 
when  he  says  that  whereas  humau  consciousuaoe^ 
in  which  subject  and  object  are  inseparabijr 
blended  together  in  idea,  cannot  form  to  itself 
a  notion  of  the  Absolute,  which  is  unity,  still  an 
adequate  idea  of  the  Absolute  may  be  gained  by 
the  eontemplutioQ  or  intuitive  faculty,  iiidei*eu- 
dcntly  of  thought  or  consciousness ;  it  is  a  rapid 
illumination,  a  sudden  rapture,  too  fleeting  for 
analysis,  fur  it  eludes  reflection  and  baffles 
consciousness.  Reflection  is  in  fact  its  death. 
In  this  mystical  condition  of  the  mind  all  dis* 
Unction  between  subject  and  object  vanishdSL 
There  is  no  longer  the  Deity  on  the  one  hand, 
the  soul  ou  the  other.  The  soul  identifies  itself 
with  the  Doity.  It  is  on  this  side  that  Mysti- 
cism posiKW  into  Puiitlieism. 

[Helfforich,  d.  OirietUrhe  Mtf»tik.  in  ihrer 
Eniiriekelniiff  u.  in  ihren  Denkmalen.  Tholuck, 
Blumetuammlunif  aua  drr  morgenlanditehtn. 
My&tik.  \L  Law,  Kl/tctdations  of  Bbhmen  and 
Freker.  J.  Behmen,  J/^v^mum  J/aynum.  Cony- 
beare,  Bampton  Lert.  1824.] 

"  l>i-s  C'liTwti'ii  Hrrz  (uif  Rospn  geht 
Wctin's  mitten  uDtrrm  Krcvzo  St«htk" 
It  bacUDfi  the  fsvouhte  device  of  alchemy. 
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NAAS8IANS.    [Ophites.] 

NATiniALISTa  ThiBname,  whichhasnow 
beoomu  Qcurly  obsolete  in  a  theological  or  [iliilo- 
BOphiciI  fiense,  has  been  used  to  designate  two 
flections  of  the  auticbriatisii  school  which  re- 
jects beliuf  in  sapenuUirol  causes  or  openlious. 
[1]  The  name  has  been  mostly  used  by  Germari 
writers  for  tliose  who  iJeulify  Go<l  with  iiuture, 
but  who  are  now  mnrc  generally  known  as  IVii- 
thoists.  [2]  ily  I-JixlUh  wrilcrs  it  is  generally 
tukeu  ns  Bigiiifying  those  who  consider  naliirnl 
a'lijiioii  to  !»  sufficient  for  man's  gnidonco  und 
happiness  without  any  supemalural  Tfivelation. 
But  these  l:\tter  niny  be  subdivided  also  into  two 
clnasM  ;  th&jjr$t  of  which  has  received  the  name 
of"  philosophical  naturalists,"  rejecting  altogether 
belief  in  revelation,  the  second,  that  of  *'  the(.v 
Ic^cal  natnralists,"  who  accept  revelation  aa  con- 
tfUJiing  truth,  hut  as  being  at  the  best  only  a 
repubjieittion  of  nalurol  religion,  and  so  uniicces- 
aary. 

The  name  is  rarely  found  in  works  written 
later  than  the  eex'enteenth  century,  when  it  was 
used  by  Kanl  in  Germany  and  by  Boyle  in 
Kii<;laQd ;  and  the  school  fdrraerly  known  as 
Iv*atumli«la  are  now  called  Pantheists  and 
Ration  AU.STS. 

NAZAiiJICAN.S.  A  Jowisli  sect  mentioned 
under  tliis  name  only  by  Epiplianins  [Ntrtr.  xviii.]. 
The  luuno  is  probably  durivcd  from  Netair,  a 
branch  (Kpiplmnius  writca  it  also  Nasaneans,  and 
Nassara'ans).  and,  if  we  lire  right  in  identifying 
this  wet  with  tho  GeuisUe,  nignifiea  bninchea  of 
the  true  stock.  The  eeci  aimwi  at  a  patriarchal 
religion  in  plac«  of  a  ilosaic  Juilaisim.  They 
canonized  thu  patriarths,  and  did  not  exL^lude 
Ifoaes  and  Joshua  from  that  society ;  they 
allowed  tliat  a  law  was  given  to  Moses,  but 
asserted  that  law  to  have  l}efn  lost,  and  the 
Pentateuch  to  be  comijil  or  »upt>o«ililious.  Tliey 
pTMtieeil  circumcision,  krpt  the  Sabbath  and  the 
Jewish  festivals,  rejected  the  sacritire  of  animals, 
and  ate  no  flesh.  It  foUows  from  tliiit  that  they 
i^eoted  the  history  of  Genesis  an  well  as  the  laws 
of  Moses  ;  but  whether  they  profe^ed  to  found 
their  ilo:;trine  on  tradition  or  on  a  new  revelation 
is  not  told.  They  wore  fmind  in  Galaaditis, 
Hajianitis,  and  other  parts  liej'-ntl  Jor<lan. 

NAZARENiy.  jcwisli  Cliriatians  who  con- 
tinned  to  observe  the  law  of  Moses  after  the 
mother  Church  of  Jerusalem  had  abandoned  it 
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Ghurch  [Jddaixkrs],  which  did  not  join  in  tho 
change  uiade  upon  the  appointment  of  Marcua, 
the  tiret  Jerusalem  bishop  of  tho  uncircumciaion. 
Tho  Nazapenes  are  not  named  by  the  earlier 
faistoriaus  and  Fathers  of  the  Chun:h ;  IremBua, 
Hippolytus,  Tertullian,  Origen,  Clement,  and 
Euaehius  being  silent  reganling  them  :  and  the 
aecountiT  and  notices  whiclx  we  have  of  them  are 
by  Epiphantiis,  Augustine,  Theodoret,  Philaater, 
Jerome,  and  Isidore. 

I.  Epiphauius  states  that  the  Nazarencs 
flDurisbeti  principally  in  Berrea,  in  C<e!e-Syria, 
in  Decapolis  at  Pella,  and  in  Biutanitis  ;  and  that 
from  hence,  afUsr  the  retreat  from  Jerusalem,  tho 
sect  had  iU  beginning.  Epiphaniiu  adds  that  he 
could  not  ascertain  tho  dato  of  the  sect  as  oom- 
parwi  with  the  Simonians,  Corinthians  and  others, 
a  statement  whicli  points  to  a  sect  not  formed  by 
one  leader  whoso  date  could  be  ascertained,  but 
to  a  jiorty  gradually  separating  from  tho  Church. 
Jerome  sfwake  [Catal.  Scripti,  Ecd.,  Malthaug^ 
of  the  Nazarenes  who  dwell  at  Bercca,  using  SL 
Matthew's  Hebrew  Gospel,  anJ  this  implic-H  an 
oarty  fonnatiou  of  the  jurty.  Epiphanius,  iu  his 
prefatory  index,  defines  the  Kazarenes  as  confesa-, 
ing  Jesus  to  be  Christ  and  the  Son  of  Goil,  but' 
as  living  iu  all  things  according  to  the  law.  And 
Augnstinc  [Ilanvji.  ix.]  describes  them  as  con- 
fesaing  Christ  to  be  the  Son  of  God,  but  observ- 
ing tlie  law,  which  ('hriAtians  arc  taught  to  keep 
not  carnally  but  spiritually. 

From  all  this  it  is  clear  that  the  Nazarenes 
were  Jewish  Christians,  forming  themselves  into 
a  party  in  Pella  and  its  neighbourhood  after  the 
retreat  from  Jerusalem,  and  passing  by  degrees 
into  a  distinct  sect.  But  there  were  two  classes 
of  Jewish  Chii&tiaus,  the  ono  apostolic  and 
orthodox,  who  did  not  impose  the  observance  of 
thti  law  as  necessary  to  salvation,  who  ackuow- 
ledgeil  the  mission  of  .St.  Paul  and  recognised  the 
communion  of  the  Gentiles ;  the  other  Pliarisaio 
and  sectarian,  who  maintained  the  universal 
obligation  of  the  law,  and  dojioitncoil  St  Paul 
as  a  transgressnr.  In  inquiring  to  which  of 
these  two  classes  tho  Xazan'ueH  belonged,  it  must 
bo  noticed,  in  the  first  place,  that  the  comiunnity 
at  Pella  was  composed  of  those  converts  who 
joined  tlie  Cburvh 'if  Jemsalem  in  Ikt  exile,  of 
those  Hellenist  fugitives  whose  national  fcding 
and  lovo  of  their  city  was  not  so  strong  as  in  ibo 
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TLittve  Jews,  and  of  those  iiutive  Jens  who  had 
JbniieJ  connections  in  their  new  resilience  which 
oviirpowered  their  national  feeling.  It  was  a  com- 
mmiity  predisposed  to  accept  in  Iho  spirit  oawcU 
as  the  lettflr  the  dcfiroe  of  the  Council  of  Jen- 
wdem.  In  the  next  place,  the  Ebiouit4»?  ami 
the  Nixarpnes  are  ccintnifltei],  |!iit  it  was  the 
Kbionitrs  who  held  tlic  univei-sal  obligation  of 
thelaw.  [Ebiosites.]  When  therefore  we  re.id  in 
Jerome  [i  w /■'.  L  t.  3,  p.  4,  ed.  161fi],  *'Audiaii.t 
Kbioniei,  qui  post  paaiiionuin  abolitam  legem 
putant  esse  servandam.  Audiant  Kbionitanini 
socii,  qnt  Judieis  tantum,  et  de  stirpe  Israelitici 
Kcncria  hajc  cuetodienda  decernuut,"  it  can 
hardlybe  doubted  that  the  "  Ebionitarnm  socii" 
are  the  Kamreues. 

This  s^ti  id  thus  identified  as,  in  its  origin  at 
tea^  a  bninch  of  the  orlhoJux  Oiurch  of  Jem- 
soloni.  The  Church  of  Jerusalem  had  been  under 
the  Apostles  of  the  Circumcision  %  and  at  the  time 
of  the  retmal  to  Pclla  had  "a  literature  coiuist- 
ing  OD  the  one  band  of  moat  of  the  I^'ew  Tostjt- 
ment,  except  the  Gospel  of  St.  John,  and  on  the 
otlier  of  ninch  studied  of  old  IlalHchah  and  Hag- 
gadah — Uw  and  poetic  fancy  ;"  [Dict.  o/Theou 
jf.  r,]  "with  rites  wherein  Jewish  and  Chriatiun 
practices  tire  still  found  side  by  side,  circumcision 
and  haptUm,  ]i»llowing  of  the  babbath  and  of 
the  Lord's  day,  Passover  perhaps,  and  Eucliariat, 
— lhe«e  are  the  aurroundinga   amid   which   we 

filace"  the  sect  of  the  Naxarenes  in  jts  origin. 
Sinker,  Testatnciita  SIl.  PalrUtrchai'um^  Camb. 
18G9,  p.  121.] 

This  quotation,  the  words  of  which  were  ased 
with  roforeucc  to  tlio  author  of  tlic  TaslumenU  of 
the  TwtUr  Vairiartha,  leads  lis  to  a  remarkable 
book  which  proceeded  from  the  school,  and  pro- 
bably from  the  very  sect  under  conBid(?mti(»H. 
Tliia  book,  and  the  writings  of  the  Ebionite 
school,  have  been  mncb  studied  of  late;  and 
in  the  hands  of  Genoan  scholars  have  thrown 
considerable  light  on  the  history  of  the  early 
Church.  In  untieing  it  as  an  example  of  the 
theolog)'  of  the  Xuzarenes,  it  must  ho  remomhered 
tliat  Me  are  entifely  ignorant  of  its  author,  of  tlie 
position  he  held  in  the  Judapo^'Uristian  Church, 
and  of  the  degree  of  acceptance  tlie  book  met 
with.  In  short,  we  are  not  entitled  t-j  u^uuiu 
that  it  in  a  representative  book.  But  it  ia  known 
from  other  authority  that  the  author  was  of  the 
Nazarene  school,  and  we  are  thus  putitled  to 
gather  from  liis  book  the  broad  and  distinctive 
characters  of  the  school.  Finer  shades  of  doc- 
trine,  and  ductrinea  that  are  not  diati»ctiv«, 
must  be  refcnvd  to  the  standard  fonned  by  thn 
teaching  of  the  Apostles  as  sujiervening  npon  the 
tenets  of  the  JL^wi^h  Church. 

Lardner's  Rtunmary  of  the  writer's  doctrine 
may  he  hrst  given  :  *'  The  writvr  speaks  of  the 
J?ativity  of  Christ,  the  meekness  and  nnblame- 
ablenc^  of  His  life,  His  Crucifixion  at  the  instiga- 
tion of  the  Ji'wiflh  jiriest*.  the  wonderful  con- 
comitants of  His  Beatli,  His  Resurrection  an<l 
Ascen/iion.  He  rcprc«enta  the  character  of  the 
Messiah  as  God  and  Man,  the  Most  High  God 
with  men,  eating  and  drinking  with  them,  the 
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Saviour  of  the  wurld,  of  the  Gentiles  and  tsnel, 
as  eternal  Higli-Priest  and  King.  He  likewiH 
speaks  of  the  eflueion  of  the  Holy  Spirit  upon  the 
Messiah,  attended  with  a  voice  fmm  lu'-aven  ;  Uia 
unrighteous  treatment  by  the  Jews;  and  their 
dcsoiations  and  the  deetruftion  of  the  Tumplo 
n]K>n  that  account ;  the  coll  of  the  Gentiles;  the 
illuminating  them  generally  with  new  light ;  the 
etl'ufiion  of  thfl  Sjtirit  upon  believera,  but  espe- 
cially, and  in  a  mure  abundant  measure,  upon  the 
Gentiles.  Hero  little  uotice  is  takcu  of  our 
Lord's  miracles ;  however,  he  speaks  of  the 
Messiah  as  a  '  Man  who  renews  the:  law  in 
the  |K>wer  of  tlie  Most  High  ;'  in  which  ex- 
pressions the  working  of  mimclea  seems  to  be 
implied.  Here  are  aUo  passages  which  seem  to 
contain  allusions  to  the  Gospels  of  St.  Matthew, 
Hi.  Luke,  and  St.  John,  the  Act-s  of  the  Apostles, 
the  Kpistlw  to  the  Ephesians,  Eirst  to  the  Tboua- 
lonians,  first  to  Timothy,  the  Epistle  to  tho 
Hebrews,  tho  Eir»l  Epistle  of  St.  John,  and  the 
ilook  of  tho  litn-ftlation.  And,  as  far  as  was 
coniiiiitviit  with  his  assumed  chnrncter,  the  author 
declares  the  canonical  authority  of  tho  Acta  of 
the  Apostlee  and  the  Episth-s  of  St  Paul" 
[Lardner"©  Creiiilfilitt/,  etc.  ii.  363]. 

Here  the  recoguitton  of  dt  Juhn's  Goapol  and 
Epitttles,  and  of  !St  Paul's  Epistles,  shews  that 
^'azarenea,  at  the  later  period  of  Ihia  boolc,  were 
not  without  tho  toacliing  of  full  Catholic  Chris- 
tianity. The  question  will  arise  again,  with 
regard  tu  a  still  later  period,  "  What  was  Nazureno 
doctrine  respecting  tho  Divinity  of  our  Lord?" 
At  tlie  perlud  we  have  now  buforo  us^  it  is  just 
to  the  Kazareaee,  as  Jew  ish  Ch  risl'uuis,  to 
assimilate  thetr  confession,  thnt  Jesus  is  Christ 
and  the  Son  of  God,  to  St.  Peter's  confession,* 
without  attributing  to  them  any  limited  meanings 
of  the  term,  such  as  ware  devised  at  a  later  time. 
'I^he  jukfisages  may  be  seen  quotwl  and  commented 
in  the  third  chapter  of  Sinker's  work,  in  which 
Doriier'a  remark  is  quolwl,  "  that  the  words," 
fn>tu  Levi  18,  "  imply  that  the  rcktion  of  Christ 
to  tha  Father  ig  as  ck^so  as  is  that  of  a  human 
eon  to  his  father."^ 

Our  Lord's  birth  of  a  "Virgin  is  referred  to 
in  Joah.  19.  His  preexist^nce  in  Dan.  6,  Sim.  6. 
(.In  these  points  we  may  believe  the  Nazarenes  to 
have  been  orthodox.  The  iCthica  of  the  Tetta- 
nitenh  ore  suQiciently  characterized  in  Uic  remark, 
"  that  the  view  held  as  to  the  law  of  God  is  the 
same  which  we  find  in  St  James'  Epistle,  the 
old  Mosaic  law  completed  and  develojMHl  by 
Christ,  and  that  thus  the  author  recognieea  the 
moral  bearing  of  Christianit)*,  not  as  a  contrast, 
but  as  a  continuation  uf  tho  old  religion" 
[Sinker's  7W«wr.  Ji!!.  Patn'arefi.  121]. 

'  Atbaniisjua  wj's  thit  the  Apostles  of  Christ,  well- 
knowing  the  Jewuh  prfjmlio«»  ou  Un«  IipikI.  with  giwit 
wUiloiii  fint  inttnieuil  tJirm  iii  our  Sitvk<fir*ii  hniniuiitT 
(AllmaiiB.  rff  Sent.  D\M.  i  246  C.  I'flris,  1«WSJ.  Chr>"- 
sostom  Mi<l  AugiiBtJDe  opeftk  nUo  of  the  thro«  EvxnfceliiU, 
tn'l  of  th«  A(HwtU's  ill  tlirir  t-arlier  teaching,  iasisting 
chiefly  tii«ri  otir  I*r<!'»  haimiDity. 

*  Svp  (Jnb«*8  Tadtitonia  pro  DeitaU  Chriiti  oddttcta 
er  Ttalamtnti*  XII.  IStir.  in  Atisitil.  on  Bull's  DtfMtio 
Fid.  i\'ic.  Boil's  Works,  Buiton's  eiL  v.  178, 
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The  sutjoct  of  priealhooil,  the  priealliood  of 
our  Loni  primarily,  of  tlie  miuistera  of  the  Gt)«p«l 
deoondarily,  requires  a  mora  distinct  notice. 
Jndah  (sect.  21)  b  made  to  say,  "God  gave 
Levi  tho  priesthood,  to  mo  the  kingdom ;  and 
■ulijected  the  kingdom  to  the  priestbood.  To 
mo  He  gave  things  of  earth,  to  him  thiu;^  of 
heavoD.  As  heaven  enrpAMcs  earth,  so  God's 
priesthood  surpasses  an  earthly  kingdom."  The 
Teslami'.Hft  represent  our  Lord  as  combining  in 
Himself  tho  ollicos  of  High-Priest  and  of  King, 
and  stato  consequently  Uiat  Ho  in  to  spring  from 
the  tribe  of  Levi  as  well  as  from  the  tribe  of 
Judoli  [Sim,  7  ;  Dan  5].  This  identifies,  or  at 
least  touds  tu  idculify  our  Lord's  Priesthood 
with  the  pni.«tliood  of  Aaron,  contrary  to  the 
teaching  of  the  Kpistle  to  the  Hebrews. 

This  opinion  of  tho  descijnt  of  the  Blessed 
Virgin  Mary  from  both  Judah  and  Ixvi  might 
doubtless  be  held  by  men  of  piety  and  Catholicity, 
who  might  further  repudiate  the  inference  to 
which  it  seems  natumtiy  to  lead  ;  but,  on  the 
other  hand,  it  is  certain  tliat  tho  opinion,  made  to 
rest,  as  it  mnst  be,  upon  much  legendary  matter, 
wonld  connect  itsi^'  with  lien-sy  more  readily 
than  the  historical  Davidic  genealogy.'  It  would 
suit  the  purpose  of  those  who  denied  tbot  the 
Word  was  made  Flesh  to  represent  the  genealogj* 
as  B  myth  setting  forth  n  transmission  of  ofTico. 
This  would  be  more  complete  if  it  net  forth  a 
transiuisaion  of  the  priesthood  as  well  as  of  the 
royalty  of  our  Lord.  The  Gnostics  were  all 
of  them  l>ocetA>  [Iren.  iii.  II],  and  there  is 
nothing  unn^asonablo  in  the  supposition  tliat 
Dooelic  teachers  in  later  times  laitl  hold  of  this 
opinion,  if  it  were  current  in  the  community  of 
Uie  Noicirencs,  and  endeavoured  through  it  to 
instil  thcfir  heresy.  In  which  case  we  shouhl 
have  a  reason  for  the  dtEKjuisitioii  I'egarding  the 
priesthood  and  tho  rnyaliy,  with  which  Epi- 
phanius  introduces  his  account  of  tho  >^a£arenes, 
the  relevancy  of  wliich  is  otherwise  not  vcrj'  clear. 

The  opinions  of  Uio  author  of  tho  TfitamenU 
r^arding  the  ministry  of  the  Church  are  stated 
clearly  in  tho  Testament  of  Levi.  In  sect  3  the 
nmveree  in  the  times  of  the  (lospel  is  described  as 
of  seven  Bphcres.'  Three  represent  tlie  outer  world, 
the  world  of  unbelievers,  the  third  containing 
the  encampments  of  the  ministers  of  retributinn 
on  the  ungodly.  'ITio  fourth,  fifth,  and  sixth 
represent  the  Church,  taking  the  M-ortl  church  in 

'  CompBu-  tlie  MaiiiclifiV  n-jrolion  of  the  Dnviilir 
descent  of  our  L«rd  for  the  LeriticBL ;  far  which  see  Jllill 
on  Paath,  PrineipUg,  |)ai1  iL  p.  206,  a.  S8.  In  thti  frag- 
infiit,  prewrvti)  hy  Aiiguatinc  \amt.  Faitst.  xxiiL  4],  of 
the  lIUtoTy  of  the  Ncitivity  of  th^  Vir);in  Mary,  writtirn 
by  Lurtiolus,  who  is  aaid  by  Jerome  to  h&ve  been  a  Mani* 
care,  Mary  is  called  the  d«Dght«r  of  Jotichini,  a  nriaL 

*  Arwto  of  Telia  names  seven  beaTrna,  but  his  belief 
inling  tlicm  dura  not  a|if]rar.  Fknith,  Kei.  Sac.  i.  p. 
and  note  p.  106,      Iitiupus  [I.  v.  net.  2,  tmoa.  in 

it-Nieetu  Library]  writes  tliat  th*-  Valentinians  sfllini 

Bt  the  Deniiiirjffi  crrnhil  Mvcn  hciiv^mi,  in  which  ho 
BQsta;  that  these  »ven  heavens  arc  itit«lli^nt;  th«t  they 
spnk  of  them  n  being  KUgt^ln  ;  that  Paradise,  sitiutcil 
aoove  the  third  heaven,  ia  a  fcmrth  angel  poaacatwl  uf 
powrr,  from  whom  Adam  derived  certain  ijoalitivs  whili; 
ne  convened  with  hini.  The  Vuion  in  the  Testamvnb 
ia  entirely  diffifreut  from  the  Valeatiiuan  scheme. 
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ite  widest  sense  ;  tho  fourth  being  the  sphere  of 
the  saints,  tho  (ifth  of  the  niiuistry,  the  sixth 
of  the  ministering  angels  of  intprcourso.  The 
fifth  is  occupied  by  angels  of  the  Fate  of  God.' 
'ITiey  minieter  and  make  atonement  before  tlio 
Lord  for  all  the  ignorances  {Ayvotai^)  of  the  jnst. 
They  offer  to  the  Lord  the  reasoimblo  service  of  a 
sweet-smelling  savour,  and  an  unbloody  offoi-ing. 
Aguui,  in  sect.  8,  after  the  robing  of  Levi,  it  is 
said  tiiat  Levi's  offspring  shall  be  divldcil  into 
threo  ranks  of  oHice.  Two  appear  to  belong  to 
the  body  uf  Levites,  and  to  the  Aaronic  priest- 
hood J  the  third  clearly  belongs  to  the  Christian 
ministry.  For  the  third  possesses  a  new  name :  a 
King  arises  from  Judah,  and  creates  a  new  priest- 
hood, which  is  Kara  tuv  Tii^roi-  j^v  iOviov,  cis 
■wavra  rh  tO>i).  Tlio  Ethnic  tj-pe  is  the  priest- 
hood of  Melchisedek.  A  passage  in  Theoplulus 
of  Antioch  makes  this  designation  eosiei-.  '*  Mel- 
chisedek was  the  first  priest  of  all  the  priests  of 
the  Most  High  God.  From  his  time  priests  wero 
found  in  all  the  earth"  [To  A'llol.  ii.  cap.  311 
This  new  priesthood  shall  set  in  order  tho  table 
of  the  Lord,  and  of  it  shall  be  priests,  judges, 
and  scribes,  priests,  i.e.  in  uiiniatering,  judges  in 
discipline,  scribes  in  teaching.  The  only  objec- 
tion which  can  be  made  to  this  description  is 
that  tho  Christian  miuihtry  is  made  to  descend 
from  Levi.  If  tho  noffness  of  their  priesthood 
WL>re  lost  eight  of,  the  Christian  ministry  would 
be  at  once  idenlifmd  with  the  Aaronic  priesthood. 
From  this  affiliation  of  the  ministers  of  tho 
Gospel  to  Levi  we  are  inclined  to  contend,  sup- 
posing that  tho  Tcetoments  justly  represent  tho 
belief  of  the  Jewish  Christians,  tliat  the  lower 
or  spurious  sacerdotalism,  which  has  found  place 
in  the  Cluirch,  is  of  Judaic,  not  of  Gentile,  origin. 
That  the  Hebrews  found  a  difficulty  in  appreciat- 
ing the  true  import  of  the  history  of  Melchisedek 
is  clear  from  the  Kpistle  to  the  Hebrews.  A 
sense  of  this  difficulty  may  have  led  the  author 
of  the  Testaments  to  refmin  from  an  explicit 
mention  of  Melchisedek.  (>f  another  writer  of 
this  scboul,  Axisto  of  Fella,  wo  have  very  short 
frogments  [Routh,  lifil.  l  pp.  93-97].  One  frag- 
ment is  iuipurLaiit.  Aristo  epeaks  of  Jesus  as  the 
Son  of  God,  the  Creator  of  the  world.  [Seo  West- 
cott,  On  the  Cunoii,  pp.  105-107;  and  Profeasiir 
Lightfoot,  Si.  Paid  and  the  Thro:,  n.  2,  p.  29-1.] 

II.  It  may  next  be  infjuired  whether  the 
Kazaienca  in  later  times  fell  into  heresy. 
Augustine  accusra  them  only  of  Judoizing 
[Aug.  de  Hoerea.  ix.,  contr.  Faust  xix.  4,  ctmtr. 
Creacon.  I.  xxxi.  3G,  Ej/iitt.  ad  Hieron.  Ixxxii., 
ii.  16,  de  Jinpt.  contr.  Dottat.  yii.  I].  F.piphaniua 
having  brii:fly  defined  them  in  the  prciiitory 
index  as  Judaizers,  begins  in  the  work  itself 
[/JoBres.  xxix.]  with  stoting  that  they  hold  tho 
some  opiuinuB  as  tho  Cerinthians,  but  in  his 
SovtntU  chapter  he  professes  his  inability  to  nay 
whether  they  did  or  did  not  hold  Cerinthtan 
doctriue  regarding  our  Lord.  This  quite  sete 
osiile   liis   previous    statement,   whioh    may    be 

*  The  prexiilents  of  Jewish  syosgognes  were  calletl 
aDgclH,  anil  in  the  Apocalyjvc  we  have  Angels  of  thu 
Churchfis. 
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feftned  to  his  wcll-knuwn  [.mineiicsB  to  mako 
cliargeB  of  lierrdy.  In  his  Commentary-  on  Isaiah 
Jerome  calis  the  Nuzonrucs  tlic  Hebrews  tlml 
believeti  in  Christ  [llieron.  in  Int.  cap.  ix.  t.  3, 
p.  33,  ed.  1616],  girmg  tho  Nazaranc  explauatioD 
of  the  proj)hfc^-,  that  Christ's  iK}c;triiio  dclivoi-od 
the  lanii  of  Zebalon  and  Naphtali  from  .... 
Jewifih  traditionH,  that  by  St.  Paxil's  preachiuK 
the  CioApcl  shono  among  lliu  Gentile«,  and  at 
luugth  the  whole  world  saw  the  clear  light  of  the 
Goapel.  [8ve  also  ad  AuffuM.  Eff.  89,  t.  it.  p. 
266,  eii.  1616.]  Accordingly  Ijtnhier*  writes: 
"  It  might  rnisiiy  ha  ahewn  thnt  the  Nazareau 
Chmtiaus  did  not  reject  St.  John's  Gospel,  nor 
hold  any  principloa  that  oblige  them  to  reject 
or  diBlika  it"  [Lardner's  Jewi'sli  Testimonies,  cap. 
i.  vol.  vi.  p.  3S7,  Kippis'  ed.  1801].  On  tho 
other  hand,  Theodoret  [de  liftr.  Jab.  ii.  21  accuses 
the  Nazarenca  of  denying  our  Lord's  divinity ; 
but  tho  later  authority  of  'ITieodoret  cannot  out- 
weigh the  mass  of  earlier  t«stimony  iu  their 
favour." 

III.  Adopting  then  the  conclnnon  that  the 
Nazareiiea  retaiuod  their  orthodox  creed,  it  re- 
mains  to  bo  asked  whether  they  retained  their 
piMtitioii  in  the  C^hurch,  or  wln^ther,  while  free 
fium  heretical  error,  they  were  yet  sectariaci. 
There  i«  no  historical  information  to  enable  ua  to 
answer  this  question ;  but  there  doea  not  appear 
to  bo  any  sufficient  reason  why  tho  Church  of 
Jerusalem,  wlicn  it  renounced  Judaism,  should 
exclude  the  Church  of  Pella  from  communion 
simply  for  ita  roteution,  of  nationnl  cuBtoms  ;  and 
certainly  there  waa  no  reawin  wliy  the  Church  of 
I'ella  should  renounce  coraniuniuu  with  Jerusa- 
lem. Tlie  general  observance  for  some  centurie* 
of  the  decree  of  the  Council  of  Jerusalem 
f.Io^AIZKB}*],  Piiforcing  on  (Jenliles  abstinence 
from  things  strangled  and  from  blood,  implied 
(tlfio  (it  may  be  fairly  argued)  a  liberty  to  tho 
Jews  to  continue  in  tho  obKervance  of  their 
nutiuual  law;  while  canons  intended  to  prevent 
Gentile  Churches  from  adopting  Jewish  customs 
do  not  apply  to  the  KaMrenea.  On  the  other 
hand  tho  str<:)ng  coudemnations  of  the  Nazarcnes 
as  heretics,  by  Kpiplmnius  and  Augustine,  can  be 
fully  explained  only  on  the  supposition  that  the 
Namrencs  bad  become  the  authors  of  a  schism 
by  renouncing  communion  with  the  Church. 
Augustine  stales  iu  sevcrid  jilaces  that  the 
Nazarenes  were  called  by  some  Symmachians. 

^•ECESS1TA1UANS.  This  t<^m  is  uawl  [1] 
in  a  wide  sense  as  tlie  name  of  those  who  believe 
in  Fatalism,  or  that  ever^'thing  hnppena  accord- 
ing to  fixed  laws  which  cannot  be  chaug(;d  by 
tho  will  of  God  or  the  will  of  man';  antl  [2]  in 
a  more  restricted  sense  for  thuae  who  believe  that 
man's  will  is  not  free  to  control  his  actions,  hut 

'  It  must  l)c  mnembcrtd  that  Ljirducr  wss  n  Soci&ian. 
He  puts  a  ftocinkn  iiitcrpn-tJitiaii  on  Act*  iL  23,  S6,  x. 
Sfl,  XTIL  31 ;  C«L  ii.  3-9;  I  Tim.  ii.  fi,  buJ  iirpira  llmt 
thU  mit  the  nontimfDt  of  th«  Nuorcni.'  (.'hrixtintis. 
Later  on  the  Logos,  x.  pp.  101,  102.  Hut  liu  outbority 
ia  gooil  tu  thf!  piMHt  lh»t  lb«  NaxarcneB  diJ  not  rrjfvt  the 
Fourtli  Oottpel. 

"  8«  ■  full  di-ftucfi  of  the  orthodoxy  of  th»  Natareat'S 
ia  Bulla ywitiMuiri  Ecd.  Catk,  ii.  1010. 
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that  all  tho  latter  proceed  necesMirily  and  inevit- 
ably from  tlie  direction  given  to  tliem  by  the 
will  of  his  Creator. 

'i'hese  two  classes  of  Xeeessitarians  are,  how- 
ever, closely  allied  with  each  other,  and  if  the 
opinion  of  the  second  class  is  carried  to  its  logical 
terminus,  it  will  be  found  not  really  to  ililfer 
from  tlio  simple  Fatalism  of  the  lirst.  Thus  the 
Stoics,  who  professed  to  allow  free  will  to  man, 
although  all  beyond  the  will  of  man  was  Fate, 
and  tho  Mahumetatts,  who  deny  all  free  will  to 
man,  and  vet  speak  habitually  of  tlm  will  of 
Oud,  although  they  represent  two  phases  of 
fatalism,  do  in  reality  represent  the  same  geaeral 
principle ;  the  substitution  of  inevitable  law  in 
a  higher  or  a  lower  purtiou  of  that  sphere  of  intel- 
ligence, where  the  ftffeatft  of  will  in  one  region 
are  mauifestly  interwoven  with  its  effects  in  the 
other,  and  tho  freo  will  of  man  vxhihited  as  tho 
image  of  tho  free  will  of  God. 

The  school  of  modern  Necesslta:iana  talces  its 
origin  from  UoBBce,  the  founder  of  the  English 
Deists,  and  one  whoso  influence  extended  far 
beyond  his  country  or  his  age.  "  Liberty  aud 
necessity,"  he  writes,  "are  consistent.  As  in  the 
water,  that  hath  not  only  liburty  but  a  necessity 
of  descending  in  the  channel,  so  likewise^  in  the 
actions  which  men  voluntarily  do,  which,  Wcause 
thoy  proceed  from  their  will,  proceed  from  liberty ; 
and  yet,  because  every  act  of  man's  will,  and 
every  desire  and  inclination,  proceedeth  from 
some  cause,  and  tliat  from  another  cause,  in  a 
continual  chain  (whose  first  link  is  in  the  h>ind 
of  God,  the  lir»t  of  all  causes)  proceed  from 
necessity.  So  that  to  him  that  could  see  the 
connection  of  those  cause*,  the  necessity  of  all 
men's  valimlary-  actions  would  appear  manifest. 
And  therefore  God,  that  seelh  and  disposeth  all 
things,  seeth  also  timt  the  liberty  of  man,  in 
doing  what  he  will,  is  accompanied  with  tho 
necessity  of  <loing  that  which  Gnd  will,  and  no 
more  nor  less.  Fur  though  men  may  do  raatiy 
things  which  God  does  not  command,  nor  is  there- 
fore the  author  of  them,  yet  they  can  have  no  pa«- 
sion,  will,  or  appetite  to  auythiiig  of  which  appe- 
tite God's  wiJl  is  not  tlie  cause.  And  ihd  not 
His  will  assume  tho  necessity  of  man's  will,  and 
consequently  of  all  that  on  mau's  will  dcpendcth, 
the  lil>erty  of  men  would  bo  a  contradiction  and 
impediment  to  the  Omnipotence  aud  liberty  of 
God."     [Hobbes'  Leviaikan,  108.] 

Contemporary  with  Ilobbes  was  Spi.voza, 
whoso  broad  Materialism  a«lmitted  no  other 
view  reitpocting  nature  and  the  mind  than  tliat 
i>f  mechanical  law.  Against  this  extreme  Ma 
terialism  Leibnitx  opposed  himself  with  con- 
sidemblo  rigour,  but  in  the  theory  of  Leibnilz 
the  whole  universe  waa  as  raucli  a  machine  as 
in  the  theory  of  Spinoza,  the  only  difTerence 
being  that  the  one  admitted  an  original  moving 
Pivine  Power,  while  tho  other  made  this  power 
a  |«rt  of  the  machine  iteelf.  Hence  in  tha 
spiritual  machine  which  I^ihuitz  eddied  iniml, 
the  freeiloni  of  the  will  of  man  was  entirely 
rejecteil,  and  tlie  freedom  of  the  will  of  GoU 
Was  nuttictcd  to  the  tmpoaitiun  of  the  ori 
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Uw  out  of  which  human  actions  developed 
theoiselvca  from  Iho  origiiml  spiritual  inouail. 
fX>BlBNiTB.]  According  to  him,  therefore,  no 
event  Umt  ever  hnpp«iieiL  in  general  history  or 
in  iiidividual  action  cotiUI  evftr  havo  taken  phico 
otharwiae  ihui  it  did.  This  theory  of  Necessity 
perradcs  the  scattorc'd  writings  of  Loihnitz,  hut 
it  vas  specially  dovelopot)  in  \\\a  Kg^fti*  de 
Thk>dM»  ntr  ta  bunU  de  Dien,  la  UbertS  da 
fhommty  et  Vori'jhfC  de  mat,  which  were  pub- 
Ushed  in  the  year  1710.  I>ihnitz  was  met  by 
an  able  antagonist  in  Dr.  Juhn  Clarke,  Dean  of 
Salisbury,  with  whom  he  was  in  corroepondeuco 
at  the  time  of  his  death. 

A  liltlo  luttr  l>r.  Clarke  met  with  another 
oppontint  in  Anthony  CoUine,  the  foHnder  of 
the  FR£iiTHiNK£i;8,  wlio  printed  a  Philom- 
phiciil  Imjitin/  iitt-if  Ifutuan  Liherttj^  in  which, 
he  maintHinc<l  the  doctrine  uf  Neceestty  in  ita 
cxtrtrae  fonn  as  regards  the  will  of  man,  and 
althongh  ho  was  hirasolf  ob  nearly  an  Athoist  as 
any  one  probably  can  be^  aaserted  with  the 
greatest  etfrontery  tlwt  the  doctrine  of  the  free- 
dom of  the  will  leil  to  Atheism.  (^oUina  argues 
for  Nweaaity  on  five  groiuida.  [Ij  Our  i!X])ieri- 
ence  givea  ua  a  con$ci<juttnes.i  thai  our  uctiune  are 
not  controllable  by  our  will,  but  by  an  inevitable 
force  external  to  ourselves.  [2]  Liberty  is 
impossible,  for  all  man's  actions  have  a  beginning, 
and  "  wtiaterer  haa  a  be^nning  mu»t  have  a 
cause ;  and  every  causo  is  a  necessury  cause. 
If  anything  can  have  a  beginning  which  has  no 
cause,  then  nothing  con  produce  something.  And 
if  notliiiig  can  pnxlaee  aomothiug,  then  the  world 
might  have  h:id  a  beginning  withmit  a  cause; 
wUi(;h  is  an  absurdity  not  only  eliurged  on  Atho- 
ifits,  bnt  is  a  real  absurdity  in  itself.  .  .  . 
Liberty,  therefore,  or  a  power  to  act  or  not  to  act, 
to  do  this  or  another  thing  under  the  same 
canses,  is  an  intpossihility  and  athmstica]."  [3] 
The  Divine  Prescience  takes  in  from  the  begin- 
ning the  particular  actions  of  all  men,  and  there- 
fore thoy  are  foreordained:  in  stating  wiiirh 
aigumuut  the  writer  forgets  that  (Jwi'a  own 
Bctiona  also  are  fnreseen,  and  that  if  His  Preaci- 
ence  of  men's  actions  Uikea  away  their  freetloii), 
Bo  also  is  Uis  own  freedom  of  will  and  act 
destroyed  by  the  same  prescience.  [4]  The 
nature  and  use  of  rewards  and  punishments. 
[5]  Tlio  nature  of  morality.  Ilia  a^^'ument3 
wer«  all  anawerctl  eltectively  in  the  Boyle  lec- 
tures of  Dr.  Clarke  for  1720  and  1721,  on  the 
Origin  of  Evil. 

The  wrilinga  of  CoUina,  superficial  as  they 
are,  much  affectwl  the  generation  in  which  he 
lived.  He  was  the  intimate  friend  of  Lrocke, 
and  the  latter  seems  to  have  paid  much  deferuncH 
to  hia  opinions.  Locke  wa»  also  Iniincd  in  the 
school  of  Hobbps,  and  although  in  words  ho 
maintained  the  free  agency  of  man,  yet  deference 
for  the  opinions  of  his  predeccMor  and  his  con- 
temponir}'  led  hini  to  make  snch  concessions  to 
thoir  theories  thiit  Priestley  not  ui^ustly  ranks 
him  among  those  who  really  adopted  the  doc- 
trine of  KeceMity  while  verbally  repudiating  it. 
T''  -^iallv  evident  in  Locke's  doctrine  of 


Power:  and  the  general  influence  of  Collins  on 

the  thought  of  the  day  is  indicated  by  two  lines 

in  Pope's  />My  on  Man: — 

"  T}»  gwirml  onlM  rinc*  the  v\\nW  Wg«n 
Is  kc^it  ia  Niturc  snd  U  krpt  in  Mnn." 

Bnt  mwlem  Neccsaitarians  found  their  most 
effective  cliamplun  in  Priestley  [a.d.  1733-1804], 
who  took  up  the  Materialistic  theories  of  Spinoza, 
and  deduced  from  them  their  logical  consequonco 
of  a  mechanical,  which  he  called  a  "  philoso- 
phical," necoasity.  This  he  worked  out  in  a 
treatise  entitled  The  Doctrine  of  Fhilosoylncal 
Necemiti/  I II mt rated,  which  waa  published  in 
the  year  1777,  in  which  he  argued  out  the  main 
doctrines  of  Christianity  on  the  groundwork  of 
the  theorj"  that  whenever  the  human  mind  is  In 
a  [lartLcular  state,  and  under  the  iiiHueiice  of 
particular  circumstances,  it  will  always  act  uru- 
formly,  as  the  same  weight  will  always  act  in 
the  sumo  manner  upon  the  balance :  and  that 
thns  man  can  have  no  snch  liberty  as  is  implied 
in  the  doctrine  of  free  will,  any  more  than  the 
weight  or  tho  balance  have  power  to  cliango 
their  mode  of  aetion  and  its  results.  Snch  a 
theory  dentroya  at  once  all  moral  responsibility, 
makes  prayer  useless,  and  aboliiihee  t)ie  idea  of 
futnre  reward  and  punishment. 

Abont  tho  same  lime  the  writings  of  an 
American  divine,  which  were  of  a  more  popular 
character  than  those  of  Priestley,  began  to  be 
known  iu  Knglaud,  and  helped  to  spread  the 
doctrine  of  Necessity  among  Socinians  without 
and  within  tho  Cliurch.  This  writer  was  Jons- 
tlian  lylwnrls.   President  of  Princeton  College 

(A.D.  1703-17.'>8],  who,  towards  the  close  of  his 
tfe,  had  printeil  two  works,  entitled  An  Enquiry 
into  the  F/rc'dom  of  the  WiU,  and  on  The  Doe- 
trine  of  Oritjinal  Sin. 

Since  Priestley  thero  has  been  no  writer  of 
distinction  among  thase  who  Iiave  maintained 
the  doctrine  of  Necessity,  but  it  has  been  cxten- 
nvely  held  by  tho  Unitarians  and  the  liatiou* 
aliata.     [Copleton's  Inquiry  into  Nea'^iiy,  eta] 

NEOLOGI.ANS.     [Rationausts.] 

NEOMO.MIANS.  A  controversial  name  given 
to  their  opponents  by  the  CttispiTEa.  A  Neono- 
uiian  is  defined  by  one  of  their  writers  as  "  One 
that  assorts  the  Old  Law  is  abolishod,  and  therein 
is  a  sujierlalivf  Antinomiau,  but  pleads  fur  a  New 
J^w,  and  juatilii'ation  by  the  works  of  it.  and 
therefore  ia  a  Neonoraian."  [Chauncy's  Neono- 
miuniinn  Utwtas!:ed,  1692.] 

NKO-Pl.ATONIHTS.  It  will  be  the  object 
of  this  article  to  set  forth— [L]  The  history ;  and 
|IL]  Tho  principles  of  Neo-Platonisin,  as  ntfocting 
ChiTstian  thought 

[L]  It  has  exemisod  a  very  decided  inflaenee 
on  intellectual  Chtistianily  in  ancient,  mediaeval 
and  luudern  times.  It  has  had  its  positive  and 
negative  side,  an  attracting  as  well  hs  a  repelling 
pole.  U  took  its  rise  at  Alexandria.  Tliis  im- 
portant city  an<l  reutre  of  civUization  having  been 
built  by  Alexander,  was  colonized  by  the  repre- 
st-ntativea  of  every  quarter  of  the  globe — Mace- 
donians, Greeks,  Romans,  Jews,  Syrians,  and 
Persians.    The  religious  and  philosophical  opin- 
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ions  of  this  motley  jpopiilation  were   fuaetl  to- 
gether in  the  various  scliooU  which  liiul  n  ciommon 
centre  in  the  Munenm.     An  age  of  philosophic 
ecepticiam,  in  the  century  precodian  and  in  tho 
first  two  huntlrod  ycani  orChriBtianily,  hml  thniwn 
a  doubt  TipoTi  every  existing  intellectual  Bvatem  ; 
but  a  neutral  comlilion  of  doubt  i«  aliou  to  the 
mind  of  tnaii,  and  is  sooner  or  later  displactd  by 
positive  teaching.     Doubt,  as  the  first  princiylo 
iif  De£cart?5,  Isttds  to  the  definito  axiom,  "  Co(;ito 
ergo  sum ;"  and  Pyrrhonism  was  gradually  dis- 
placed by  a  syncretic  fosion  of  cunilictiiig  ele- 
luenta,  which  were  reduced  into  system  at  A  Icx- 
andria.    Points  of  agreenient  were  noted  between 
the  great  niastere  of  Grecian  thought ;  Truth  was 
no  longer  held  to  be  confined  tn  any  one  school  ; 
Chalda=an  lore,  worked  into  cabbalislic  form  by 
the  learned  Jew,  Zoroastrian  tlicosophy,  Kgyptian 
fiymbolIsDi,   and  tho   reasonings   of  the  Indian 
U}Tnnosoph,  foonded  upon  theories  reachiug  back 
to  tho  cradio  of  tho  human  race,  were  each  and 
all  admitted  to  a  co-ordinate  respect  with   the 
more  familiar  Platouic  and  Pjth^orean  teaching. 
The  Anishaftpanils  and  Feroucrs  of  the  IVrsian 
gystem,  forming  an  intormediato  world  of  ititelli- 
genco  between  the  soul  of  Man  and  the  Infinite 
Oni,  were  seen  to  havo  points  of  analogy  with 
Oreek  mythology ;  and  the  fablee  of  the  poets 
were  treated  as  allegoriea — pregaiint  with  meaning, 
and  veiling  important  truths  from  the  gazo  of  tlio 
vulgar.     Tho  teaching  of  Christian  truth,   also, 
was  too  reniarkablo  as  a  moral  restorative  to  be 
neglected  ;  and  one  of  the  greatest  perils  to  Chris- 
tianity wa«  tho  risk  of  having  the  pure  doctrines 
of  Chi-iat  and    His  Apustlos   confounded    wiih 
hybrid  counterfeits.     Philosophy  at  Alexandrio, 
thus  variously   tinctured,   became  mure  closely 
identified  with  Oriental  theosophy  ;  and  it  gained 
from  it  a  religious  element  in  mysticism,  which 
may  have  facilitated  in  the  end  the  reception  of 
Christian  truth  ;  but  in  ite  earlier  stngtia  it  stood 
in  complete  autagouism  to  tlie  Cross  of  Christ. 
Tliis  fiyncpctio  fii«ion  at  first  gave  rise  to  various 
phases   of   Gnosticiem,   in   which   the   Oriental 
theor}'  of  emanations  formed  a  cuuspicuumt  feature ; 
but  these  outragaoua  absniditiee  hod  no  charm 
for  the  philosophic  mind,  though  it  accepted  the 
eclecticism  on  which  they  were  bawd.    Among 
Christian  teachere,  Clomont  of  Alexandria  openly 
lirofeesed  fclie  eclectic  scheme,  afterwards  kuowD 
as  Neo-Platonism.     "  By  philosophy,"  lie  says, 
**  I  mean  not  Stoic,  Platonic,  Epicurean,  or  Peri- 
patetic theories,  but  all  sound  teaching  of  tho 
ooUectire  schools,  all  precept*  of  virtue  that  havo 
oonnoction  with  religious  knowledge.    This  eclec- 
tiQ  aggr^ate,  irav  to  cxAcktikoi',  I  call  plulo- 
K)phy"  \Strom.  i.  7].     Philo,  contemporary  at 
Alexandria  with  St  Mark,  claimed  for  bis  race 
priority  of  civilization  and  science,  while  he  gave 
to  his  Sbcmitic  notions  an  llellonio  colouring. 
'Plutarch,  advancing  the  satno  claim  in  favour  of 
|-Greece,  had  no  prejudices  as  regards  barbarian 
t*'nca  of  thought,  but   aaeimitatcd  them  eclecti- 
Cally  with  oualogous  theories  of  Plato  and  Pytha- 
Igons.  ApuI«ius,however,wn8  thonii  ly 
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school.  Deeply  read  lu  Greek  and  Komnn  litera- 
ture ;  at  onoe  a  scholar,  naturalist,  and  philo* 
sopher  ;  vorsod  in  the  resources  of  dialectics,  and 
lu  the  speciid  pleading  of  forensic  practice ;  on- 
light^ntHi,  and  at  the  same  lime  superstitious; 
sceptical  and  credulous ;  initiated  in  every  mys- 
tery ;  disciple  of  every  school ;  ho  did  more  than 
any  other  votarj*  of  tho  philosophy  of  the  period 
to  found  the  ui'W  schoul  of  eclectic  Neo- Plato ii ism. 
Thus,  in  the  second  century,  tho  disengaged  ele- 
menta  of  ncM-Jy-awakened  thought  were  redneed 
to  system,  uud  the  first  weak  attempt  of  Putamo 
received  a  mpid  develojuDcnt  at  tbe  commence- 
ment of  the  next  century  under  Ammonius 
Saccos,  tho  sack  porter,  llis  priucipiil  uiiu  was 
to  hormonixo  tho  theories  of  Plato  and  Aristotle, 
whuse  followers  had  already  begun  to  tamper  with 
the  master's  text.  Nuuiemua,  apparently  of 
Hebrew  extraction,  succeodod  him,  and  cast  ilto 
Mosaic  account  into  the  crucible,  oa  another  ele> 
ment  for  amalgamation,  saying  that  Plato  was 
only  an  Atticizing  Moses.  Longinus  followed, 
and  thou  Plotinus  consolidated  tho  new  school  of 
interpolated  Platoniam.  Ammonins  hod  been 
his  uidy  guide  and  instructor.  From  Longinus 
he  gained  nothing,  philology  rather  than  philo- 
sophy haying  boon  his  study. 

The  tmn.icendeittitl  teaching  of  Plato  with  re- 
spect to  the  Deity  was  greatly  exaggeiated  by 
Plotiumt.  That  which  men  term  Deity,  be  said, 
is  tho  negation  of  every  conceivable  idBa.  It  has 
neither  quality  nor  quantity;  Is  neither  intellect 
nor  floul,  is  neither  motive  nor  quiescent;  uni- 
form, yet  unformed  ;  pure  Being,  but  without  tho 
accidents  of  beiug :  wo  can  aSinu  and  deny 
notlting,  he  said, .with  respect  to  the  Deity;  the 
soul  caa  only  realize  its  mode  of  affection  towards 
the  Absolute  by  ecstatic  progression  from  its  own 
centre.  No  appellative  befits  tho  One,  the  First, 
tho  Best  :■  not  oven  Thought,  for  so  there  should 
be  the  antinomy  of  discrimination.  All  that  wo 
know  is,  that  a  power  external  to  Nature  under- 
lies all  other  cxisteucu  which  it  thereby  upholds. 
From  this  school  has  proceeded  the  negative 
notion  of  tlie  Deity,  which  was  adopted  in  due 
course  "by  Dionysius  the  sa-called  Areopogite 
rMvsTicH],  J.  ScotuB  Erigena,  and  in  later  days 
oy  Ho<icl  and  his  school.  The  emaiiatioual  theoiy, 
also,  of  Plotinus  gave  rise  to  tlie  celestial  Hier- 
archy of  Dionysius.  The  overilowing  redundancy 
of  tho  First  Principle  cvolvos  tho  Second^  yet 
without  cliange  or  loss  of  glor>- ;  as  the  sun  re- 
mains unchauged,  though  an  inGnity  of  rays  for 
ever  speeii  from  its  substance.  This  Second  I'rin- 
ciple  is  Intellect,  the  express  image  of  the  Prim- 
eval First,  and  from  whence,  equally  without 
change,  the  Soul  of  all  Nature  proceeds.  Neo- 
I'latonism  is  only  semiCliristiauized ;  and  the 
intermediate  divinities  and  spirits  of  Proctus  are 
the  angelic  series  of  Diunysius.  Tho  two  sye- 
terns,  however,  differ  in  this,  that  the  emanation 
theory  of  Dionysius  was  purely  spiritual  \Ep. 
viii.  2,  Dfrtnni^hih  Mim'trh'i\.  That  of  tho  former, 
08  in  the  Gnostic  scheme,  i^Bued  in  the  plastic 
principle  of  the  material  world 
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of  aaUiority  in  the  Neo-Platttiiic  scliuul.  Por- 
phyry [Malcliion,  b.  at  T>Te  a.d.  232-^1.  at  lt()iiic 
A.n.  3U4],  luid  Jaiiiblichus,  n  Ctcle-Syriaii  [a.d. 
363],atAlexuttdria.  (•xkibiUHl  thuPlutiiiiuii  tliuory 
in  a  more  popular  form,  giving  an  allegonial  ap- 
plication lo  livlkiiic  niylbs.  Porphyry  wiw  thu 
bitter  enemy  of  Cliristiniiity,  allowing  Christ  to 
liare  U't-n  a  pattoin  of  the  highest  virtuo,  but 
imputiit^^'toIlJHfnllon'trs  thorough  tlolusion  [Aug. 
Ct>.  IMi,  xix.  'l'i\  He  attacked  ScripturM  from 
every  jvoint  of  view,  more  especially  denying  the 
gviiuineuL-«i0  of  the  Book  of  JL>aiuvL  Uu  was  au 
enthusiiuit  poHiaps  rather  than  an  impostor,  for 
if,  like  tlie  tbt-urgical  juggltr  Jumblichus,  he  pru- 
fessed  to  praparo  hiiiiBeJf  for  conimunion  wilh  the 
Deity  by  familiar  conrerso  with  subonlinaCo 
dumuns,  iie  actually  macerated  the  body  with 
rigid  aBueticiAiu  \d£  Absiin.\  Extreme  contempt 
and  neglect  for  the  body,  as  the  prisou-liouao  of 
the  divine  spirit,  was  alwnyH  a  c-oiistitiient  element 
in  the  teaching  of  this  school.  Julinn  tho  Apos- 
tate did  bis  uUnoat  to  support  NeoPlatonism  by 
reatoring  heathen  worship,  llti  rebuilt  the  tomples 
and  heaped  up  hevatomba.  But  tli«  great  Pun 
was  dead.  The  system  at  once  colla£)«oil,  and  in 
revenge  he  became  persecutor.  A  more  systematic 
arrangement  of  I'loliiiiau  subtlety  was  made  by 
I^oIdb  rA.D.  400]  givicig  lo  Neo-PktenLtim  v. 
dialectical  and  scientiBc  chamcter  tliat  com- 
mended it  to  the  schoolmen. 

Earlier  in  the  same  century  Hypatia  was  head 
of  the  school  at  AJexandria ;  of  rare  beauty,  aud 
spotless  purity  of  chunicter,  hut  a  detcrtuincd  fuc 
of  CbristiAiiity.  Her  mission  Rhe  coii»i>lered  to 
be  the  reconciliation  of  Plato  and  Ariatutle.  It 
has  been  said  Unit  Cyril,  Patriarch  uf  Alnxandria, 
canwd  her  death  through  jwdouey  of  her  popu- 
larity ;  bub  it  ia  referable  rather  to  tlie  reader 
named  Peter,  who  thus  revenged  the  death  of  a 
monk  killed  by  a  mob  of  fanatics.  At  the  head 
of  a  body  of  monks  Peter  dragged  hia  victim  into 
Iho  church,  where  she  wa«  stoned  to  death,  and 
her  mangled  limbs  were  afterwards  burned  in 
public  by  the  pL-oplo. 

Notwithstanding  the  Nco-Platonic  hatred  for 
Christianity,  its  theory  of  the  divine  origin  of  tliu 
soul,  and  its  lofty  aspiration,  always  proved 
attractive  to  the  more  philosophical  sons  of  the 
Church.  Origeu  was  a  heamr  and  au  admirer 
of  Ammonius  Sacca*.  Clement  was  eminently 
eclectic,  Augustine  was  thoroughly  imbued  with 
one  phase  at  least  of  the  Flotiuian  t*j«ching.i 
Basil,  Theodoret,  Synesius,  all  made  free  use  of 
Plotinus.  While  in  the  writingti  of  Pseudo- 
DionysiuB  Keo->*latonic  oj)iinon  gained  a  weight 
that  has  told  sensibly  upon  the  luore  fervid 
apirits  of  the  Church,  I^co- Plato uism  main- 
tained an  uneven  contest  with  Christianity  till 
the  schools  of  philosophy  were  finally  closed  by 

'  He  has  i>l«erve«l  that  Plotinua  lielrnd  to  lead  some 
00  to  Christ :  •*  Plctini  schola  Komc  llomit,  Imbwibioe 
cnndi*Ripii1o«  ii:iiltOM  iiciiti««iinos  «t  solertiflsirrKi*  vlroD. 
S«d  aliqui  eoroin  niigicarum  nrtinu)  curiosilnlv  depraviili 
luut,  tliqoi  Domiiium  CbrUtuni  Jcsum  ipsiu*  vcriUti 
ati{De  M|)i<>ntiji.-  iii^'ornniutAljilis,  (]tiam  connbnntnr  nttin- 
gere,  cogtioscvutf.'i  gratan  ppreoutun,  in  ijim  mtlititiin 
tnnsienuit"  \adDiQtz.  Ej).  Hi}. 
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Justinian,  a-u.  010.  Its  votaries  then  found  a 
temporar)'  asylum  at  the  court  of  Chosrocs,  but 
it  had  finally  died  out  before  the  middle  of  the 
uentury.  Keo-Platoniani  boil  a  linn  hold  upon 
the  mintls  of  ieamoil  men  about  the  time  of  the 
Keformation,  I'loreuce  being  its  stronghold,  and 
Ficinus  and  Picus  i^Iinmdula  being  its  t-xponcnts, 
when  courtiers,  warriors,  statesmen,  aud  poeta 
wore  Nuri-Platonisls.  There  is  much  in  tbo 
Pantheistic  philofiophy  of  moilern  days  that 
altogether  harmonizes  with  llie  teaching  of  tlie 
Xeo-Piiitonic  school,  as  will  bo  shewn  in  its 
proper  place, 

[II.]  Neo-Phitonism  is  tlitis  wen  Co  have  been 
a  combination  of  inysticisni  and  eclecticism;  and 
hence  it  liad  a  transitional  character:  its  eclecticism 
connected  it  with  the  various  intellectual  pliosoa 
of  the  post;  its  mysticism  gave  a  starting-point 
to  religious  theories  of  the  future.  Its  main 
deficiency,  until  the  time  of  I^njclus,  was  a 
total  absence  of  critical  and  scientitic  principles. 
At  Alexandria  it  chietly  occupietl  iisuAi  with  the 
noture  of  the  Deity.  It  fuswl  togethur  a  concep- 
tion of  the  active  dis[ioucnt  Deity  of  the  Timaeua 
with  the  metaphysical  Deity  absorbed  in  the 
contomplation  of  his  own  perfections,  and  the 
Absolute  Unity  of  the  Eleatic  School.  An  in- 
active Deity  was  seen  only  to  have  au  hypo- 
thetical existence,  yot  unmoved  Intelligence 
must  itself  be  suiioriur  to  all  movEimciit.  The 
sitbUo  dietiuction  waa  acknowledged  of  a  Perfect 
I'jisence,  apart  from  every  other  being,  shronded 
in  impenetrable  mystery,  wholly  inaccessible  to 
renson,  and  infinitely  exalted  far  sbuve  the  most 
simple  and  inoHable  of  universal  principles.  The 
autinomies  of  these  reasonings  on  Uiu  Divine 
nature  were  manifest :  ^'eo- Piston  ism  professed 
to  resolve  them.  First,  it  is  impoesible  tv  con- 
ceivo  this  Absolute  Unity  superior  to  lisscnce — 
fnetlable,  ami,  therefore,  relatively  lo  any  known 
mode,  Nou-Existeut.  Secondly,  the  a^rmation 
of  an  Eleatic  Unity  is  the  negntiou  of  Divine 
I'^asoncc;  but  to  dwlare  with  Plato  and  Aristotle 
that  Ood  is  the  Primary  Intelligence,  is  to  make 
God  one  with  Essence,  muco  IntulUgence  is 
identical  with  Essence.  And  further,  since 
movL-ment  is  inconsistent  with  Intiiiite  Perfec- 
tion, Divine  Intelligence  must  be  itself  unmoved; 
altliough  it  is  aSirmud,  per  contra,  that  the 
Deity,  williout  loss  of  perfectiim,  is  the  active 
principle  of  all  movement.  Hence,  the  Neo- 
Plutouic  theory  made  a  distinction  in  the  nature 
of  the  Deity,  without  touching  the  Divine  Unity, 
after  the  manner  of  those  Oriental  Lriuities  that 
have  very  possibly  descended  as  a  faint  echo  of 
the  faith  of  humanity  from  the  very  cradle  of 
tlie  race.  Tliua  it  recngnisod  a  Divine  Uuity  in 
the  Absolute ;  Intelligence  or  Self-Eiistent 
Essence;  and  Soul,  as  the  efficient  cause  of 
all  Will,  Mind,  and  Power.  Keason,  it  waa 
conceded,  cannot  fathom  or  declare  the  Divine 
Nature.  But  it  in  brought  home  to  the  soul  and 
8]>irit  of  man,  and  made  one  with  hie  own  eelf- 
'consciousuess,  by  another  principle  than  that  of 
reason^by  an  pcslatic  union  with  the  Deity; 
whereby  Uio  spirit  of  man   iravelsj  as  it  wete^ 
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beyond  iUelf,  and,  apart  fn>m  all  suMuiifiry 
matters,  becomtrs  one  u-ith  it8  sablimo  object. 
Thn  Ahsolnte  is  thus  known  iudopenJonlljr  of 
reaauu,  and  by  abstract  intuition;  but  this  ec- 
static mean  staiiJs  in  no  anlti^'unisni  with  reason: 
it  is  rather  reason  in  lu  hijjheat  and  most  perfect 
conililtuji,  08  involving  oneueai  with  Absolute 
'I'nith,  whereby  Thonglit  and  ila  object  are  ono. 

Further,  tUiB  rayateriouB  power  of  the  Son! 
ahews  the  non-penuanence  of  individual  exist- 
ence, since  by  ecstasis  self  goes  forth  from  und 
retuma  again  to  its  own  being.  Man  in  this  is  a 
microeosmic  coimtei-part  of  the  uuivoi-sL'.  Tlie 
whole  world  of  creation  i«  an  aggregate  of  pheno- 
mena iHstinct  from  God,  and  yet  rt-iwlvable  again 
into  Hia  nature.  They  emanate  from  Him, 
and  yet  tliey  liavc  their  immanence  in  Hia  Being. 
Two  currents  are  ever  in  iluxandebb  throughout 
(he  nniverae,  productive  and  abaorhent  of  life, 
which  they  at  the  same  time  ecrve  to  interpret 
The  one  \a  an  emanative  st-riee,  whose  progression 
is  &om  unity  tfj  mulliplicity,  from  the  perfect  to 
the  imperfect;  the  other  is  the  law  of  re-absori*- 
tioii,  whereby  all  being  returns  to  it*  source,  so 
that  it  be  not  dctUcd  iu  its  cxudus,  and  be  deemed 
worthy  to  ru-enter  into  the  bosom  of  the  Parent 
of  all.  The  Divine  Iteing  is  that  continued 
aystule  and  diastole,  which  ia  life.  Theee  notiom?, 
in  their  several  elements,  were  confessedly  re[  ro- 
duced  ill  Christian  myfiticiBm,  and  in  the  panthe- 
ism of  subsequent  intcUectuid  syatoma.  As  a 
corollary,  also,  extreme  contempt  and  neglect  of 
the  body,  the  prison-houee  of  the  soul,  became  a 
necosfciry  principle  of  philosophy. 

The  conditions  whereby  the  visible  world 
thus  proceeds  forth  from  Iho  Divine  Unity  are 
determined  by  mutter.  This  is  wholly  a  negative 
quantity,  to  epeak  algebraically, — witbnnt  form, 
without  subatADCc  or  attribute,  a  nonentity,  which 
atu  only  become  an  object  of  thought  as  an 
abstract  privation  of  form  and  individunl  pi-o- 
perly,  a  wholly  unintelligible  quiddity.  As  the 
antagonism  of  the  Kternal  Good,  it  is  tlie  matrix 
of  evil,  t6  r^wru^  kq.k6v.  The  One,  through 
the  mundane  soul,  having  Uis  issuo  in  thia 
ttl'stract  negation,  tills  the  material  world  with 
life  and  being,  which,  howWit  inseparably  com- 
bined with  (^vil,  thence  becomes  the  counWrpnrt 
of  the  ideal  fonns  of  Intellect.  There  is  a  mani- 
fest analogy  between  tliisj  tbeory  and  Gnostic 
notions;  onty  whereas  tbcAC  early  heretics  wholly 
vilified  matter  and  everything  material  aa 
inherently  and  entirely  evil,  of  which  the  Demi- 
urge was  the  acli\'e  principle,  the  Neo-Platonist, 
with  a  higher  religious  tact,  commended  tt  as 
exhibiting  the  providential  wisdom  of  the  Deity, 
and  08  giving  sco]>e  to  the  good  that  still  abounds 
in  the  World.  This  providential  wisdom  ia  not 
luej-uly  care  and  onliT,  but  it  is  the  very  liw  of 
the  universe,  binding  everj-thing  together  in 
hormoniotis  action,  the  reflex  image  of  the  8oul 
that  quickens  all,  and  creates  in  all  u  yeaniiiig 
and  tendency  to  revert  to  the  Unity  from  whence 
it  sped.  If  better  exists,  so  tlien  must  the  worse, 
and  evil  in  this  system  has  ita  il<?#tined  part  to 
play  OS  the  relstive  altsdow  of  rood.  All  exist 
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ence  is  •«  a  tre-e  of  Iif«:  the  One  Sole  Being  is  u 
the  root;  Intellect  as  the  atcuL  that  contains 
within  itself  the  germ  of  an  endlciss  seipicnco  of 
results;  the  Boul  ia  as  the  bmmihea  breaking 
forth  into  a  rich  prolusion  of  leaf  and  flower  and 
fruit.  'I'he  latent  pontlteiam  of  such  a  system 
canuot  cscnpe  deli-clion. 

NEPOS.  An  li^-plian  bishop  of  the  lliird 
century,  w'hose  teaching  respecting  the  Millen* 
nium  made  a  temporary  schism  in  the  Church  of 
Ali'Xfindrirt.  lie  himself  is  ft|>f)ken  of  with  great 
respect  and  affection  by  Dionysius,  the  bishop  of 
that  sec ;  who,  calling  together  to  Arsinoij  Iho 
clergy  and  laity  who  had  been  led  away  by  a 
priest  named  CorQcion  [a.d.  255],  expounded  to 
them  the  true  apocalyptic  teaidiiiig  of  SL  John 
for  three  days  together,  and  perauodtd  them, 
including  Coracion,  to  retract  their  opinions  and 
rotnrn  to  the  oommunion  of  hia  see.  The  Book 
of  Nepoa,  on  whi[:U  the  Chiliaatie  opinions  of  his 
followers  were  grounded,  was  entitled  'EAcyj^os 
TWc  uAAi^yo^urrui',  a  refutation  of  the  AlIegoritt«^ 
but  it  has  nut  been  preserved.  From  Theodorct'a 
notice  of  the  work  it  appears  to  have  been  of  a 
Judaiiiug  character  [Euseb.  UiaU  EccX.  vii.  24  ; 
Theod.  H<srti.  J'ak  iii.  6], 

Timothcus  l*resbyter  speaks  of  a  sect  as 
"  Nejiotiani  a  Xejiota  ElcesKo,"  but  gives  no 
jiarticulanj  [Timolh.  Presb.  l/o-r.  vi.] 

NESTOKIANS.  These  heittica  derived  their 
name  from  Kestoriua,  Patriarch  of  Constantinople 
[a-D.  428].  Like  many  other  heresies  Ihia  waa 
in  part  a  reaction  against  previous  heresies.  The 
confusion  of  the  two  Natniiiij  in  Christ  by  the 
Apollinari^ns  had  caused  others  to  insist  so 
strongly  on  Hia  Human  Nature  as  to  ti-nd  to  a 
separation  of  Persons  in  Him.  This  is  what  con- 
stitutes the  Ncstorian  heresy,  the  denial  of  what 
is  called  in  theologj-  the  Hyi>o8Uitic  Union.  In 
the  bistorv-  of  the  controversy  this  main  point 
is  frequcattly  obscured ;  nnd  ICestorius  Jiiniself, 
as  well  as  his  followers,  did  as  other  heretics  have 
done,  so  wmpprd  up  their  doctrine  in  verbiage  as 
to  make  it  uncertain  what  Uiey  realty  meant  to 
teach. 

Kestorius  was  a  iSyrian  by  birth,  and  at  the 
time  of  hh  appointment  to  the  seo  of  Constan- 
tinople a  prtisbyler  of  Antincli.  In  the  tint  year 
of  his  patriarchate  the  licrvsy  was  propuund«d  : 
Anostasius,  one  of  his  presbyters  at  Constan- 
tinople, being  the  tirst  who  gave  utterance  to  tliese 
unsound  opinions.  Iu  a  eomion  preached  in  the 
presence  of  Xesturius,  at  Advent  [a.c.  428],  ho 
maintained  that  the  title  OearoKot  was  inapplio 
able  to  the  Blessed  Virgin  Mary,  inasmuch  as 
God  could  not  1»  said  to  he  bom  of  a  human 
creature.  This  term,  Owtokos,  had  been  in  use 
for  many  years.  It  \va8  brought  into  prominence 
at  the  time  of  the  Ariun  coutrovercy  by  Alexander, 
Bishop  of  Alexandria,  in  a  letter  to  Alexander, 
Bishop  of  Byzantium.  It  had  been  adopted  by 
many  others,  and  appears  at  the  beginning  of  the 
fifth  century  to  have  been  gouemlly  esta))Iiflhed. 
[DiCT,  «/TiiBOLoaT,THBOTOKoa].  The  tenn  was 
meant  to  express  the  catholic  doctrine  of  tho 
two  Natures  in   tho  one  Person  of  Christ,  and 
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liail  nntliing  ■whatever  to  do  with  B'Mitioniil 
honour  or  dijinity  thorebj  accruing  to  llie 
Blessed  Virjjiii  hereclf.  Tlie  osicntatious  r^jttU 
tinn  of  this  term  by  Anastosins  cr«i(«d  a  grrat 
distvirbanco.  Not  very  long  aflcrwanla  the 
archbinhop  himstrlf  prfachoil  un  the  siniie  sub- 
ject, entirely  ujiholding  tlie  vitw  aih'anrpd  by 
Ana^lasiiis.  The  lirsl  to  take  upon,  bimsclf  to 
defend  the  CallioHc  dootnnv  a^jaitist  Nc-itturliis 
WHS  Cyril,  Jli^liop  of  Alexanilrin.  ILivin^  dis- 
ctuseil  the  matter  in  synod,  Cyril  sent  two 
letters  cf  admoiiitiou  tu  Nesloriua.  In  lliu 
former  of  tht-so  letters  he  referred  to  a  letter  to 
ihfi  same  purport  which  bad  already  been  sent 
fnim  the  See  of  Romo.  John,  Bishop  of  Au- 
tioub,  also  appealed  to  Ne»U>rLii$  ujx^ti  the  «ii>)- 
ject.  The  Patriarch  of  (Jonstantinople,  disre- 
garding these  admoiutions,  and  treating  them 
with  contempt,  fell  Into  general  diafavour. 
With  these  expostulntions  the  year  429  was 
taken  up.  Early  in  the  following  year  another 
hortiktory  letter  Arrived  from  Cyril,  and  a  more 
pronounced  one  from  Ctikstine,  Hisbop  of  Rome. 
In  this  lutter  it  was  announced  Uiat  the  error  of 
Nftdtorius  had  been  oxatnined  and  condi^mned  in 
a  8yn->-l  at  fiomo,  and  unless  ho  reaintcd  within 
ten  days  ho  was  to  be  excommunicated,  "  ab 
uitiversalis  Eccloeiie  Cfitholic:^'  conimuniL-nu"  dc- 
jei^tus.  Nestorius  baring  at  length  replicl  to 
Cyril,  and  exhibiting  no  disjxisition  to  Ktruct, 
Ijut  OQ  the  coutmry  accusing  Cyril  of  having 
fallen  himself  iuto  tlie  oppusite  en^jr  to  that 
which  he  meant  to  conduiun,  Cyril  drew  up 
twelve  anathemas,  which  were  apjiroved  ut  a 
synod  of  all  Kgypt,  held  at  Alexandria,  and  trans- 
mitted them  with  a  letter  to  Neetoriua.  John 
of  Anttoch  took  oxce}itioL,  to  this  letter,  and 
began  to  sympathize  with  ^s'estorius,  consider- 
ing that  C)-riI  himaelf,  as  luid  been  alleged  by 
his  opponent,  inimoderotcly  opposing  the  un- 
aound  views  of  Xestorins,  had  fallen  into  the 
Apollinariaii  heresy.  The  Bishop  of  Antiodi  had 
frum  the  first  interfered  only  in  the  intereata  of 

C:e,  and  ho  still  urged  Kestorius  so  to  qualify 
expressions  and  atatoments  that  ho  could  be 
pronounced,  orthodox ;  but  UiIh  he  could  not  he 
porsnarled  to  do.  Ncstoriiis  now  appealed  to 
tlie  Emperor  Theodosius,  who  wrote  upbraidingly 
to  him,  hut  cohi^cntcd  to  convcuu  a  geuend 
council,  which  his  opponents  also  demntided.  It 
was  appointed  to  meet  at  Ephcsun,  at  Pentecost, 
A.  I).  131.  CelcsliiiQ  of  Humo  had  deputed  Cyril 
to  act  on  his  behalf  »nd  earry  out  the  sentence  of 
the  Kumon  council  of  the  preceding  year ;  and 
Cyril's  assembly  of  his  bishops,  and  further  pro- 
ceedings, brought  mattf^rs  to  the  erisis. 

The  Bishop  of  Hippo,  St.  Augustine,  was  to 
have  presided  at  the  council  uf  Kphc«us,  hut  he 
died  in  thu  latter  part  of  the  year  430.  By  the 
appointed  time  all  the  bishops  summoned  had 
arrived,  except  those  from  the  East.  A  fort- 
night's delay  was  assented  to  in  the  hope  of  tlielr 
arrival ;  but  at  the  end  of  that  time  a  meiwage 
from  John  of  Antioch  having  been  reccirwl, 
which  begged  them  to  proceed  with  the  biisiriL-ss 
if  the  Syrian  bishops  wore  still  detaiued,  it  was 
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resolved  to  wail  no  longer.  Upward  of  200' 
hishups  met  under  the  presidency  of  Cyril,  but 
Xestorius  M-as  not  of  the  number.  Messengers 
WL'ro  sent  to  Ins  house,  but  brought  buck  his 
roftiaal  to  appear.  The  reason  he  assigned  was 
not  any  objection  to  the  constitution  of  the 
criinitiil,  but  the  continued  abseiice  of  the  Syrian 
parly.  The  nsRembled  bishops  accordingly,  in 
liLs  absence,  read  Kestorius'  writings^  and  dis- 
cussed I  he  term  Ocord  k  09.  The  cou  nci  I  was 
nn&nininus  in  its  condemnation  of  the  patriaKli's 
doctrines,  an<l  in  its  enunciation  of  the  Crttholic 
doctrine  of  the  Ilypostjitic  Union,  "  that  Christ 
was  one  Pivinc  Person  iu  "Whnm  two  Natures 
were  moat  closely  and  intimately  unitod,  hut 
without  being  mixed  or  coufouuded  together." 
Tlie  council  then  passed  formal  sentence  of  ex- 
communication and  deposition.  In  lefs  than  a 
week  John  of  Anlioch,  with  his  bishops,  iti  num- 
ber about  33,  arrived.  Mefisengers  wen;  sent  to 
iiiforui  him  of  the  proceedings  of  the  council,  but 
were  not  rewived.  lie  presided  over  a  schia- 
matical  council  of  his  own  party,  at  whirh  Cyril 
and  Mcmnon  of  E]»hesus  were  condemned.  Fresh 
arrivals  having  taken  place,  there  was  a  fimil 
meeting  of  Ihe  council  uuder  Cyril,  entirely  con- 
firming the  former  decision,  mid  passing  eentencH 
of  excommunication  ujion  John  and  the  Syrian 
party.  At  this  nieoling  letters  were  drawn  up 
and  sent  to  the  Emperor  and  th«  clergy. 

In  the  Erst  instance  the  Emperor  confirmed  all 
the  condemnations,  but  upon  being  better  in- 
funned,  ho  directed  Nestorius  to  be  dismissed, 
and  the  other  bishops  to  return  to  their  respective 
diocv-sos.  The  Syrians,  on  thr-ir  arrival  at  home, 
werw  again  summoned  to  meet  by  .foliu,  and  they 
again  condemned  Cyril,  by  this  time  at  Alex- 
andria. Kestorius  himself  was  banished  to 
Egypt :  and  the  town  where  he  lived  being 
attacked,  he  wandered  about  in  wont  and  misery 
till  ho  died  [See  Key's  UetuvM,  bk.  iv.  21,  16J. 
He  survived  his  deposition  barely  four  years. 

It  has  been  stated  above  that  (he  original 
Xestoriaii  party  obscured  their  real  sentimcutH 
by  a  hiizy  uso  of  wonls.  Kestorius  himself  used 
t'l  complain  Umt  inferences  wen;  by  his  opponents 
drawn  from  his  wonls  wiiicih  they  were  not 
intended  to  convey.  Dupin  [Bihlioihr.que,  i  44'^, 
ed.  1 723]  thus  summarizes  hia  views,  us  expounded 
by  himsotf.  [1]  He  exjiressly  rejected  the  error 
of  those  who  said  Christ  was  a  mere  man,  as 
Ebion,  Pdul  uf  Sumosalu,  Photiiius.  [2]  He 
maintained  that  the  Wonl  was  united  to  the 
humanity  in  Christ  Jesus,  and  thnt  this  unioti 
Wiis  moitt  intimato  and  strict  [3]  He  mnin- 
tained  that  these  two  Kalurea  made  one  Christ, 
one  Son,  one  Peraon.  [4]  And  that  this  Pert«>n 
may  have  either  divine  or  human  properties 
attributed  to  Him. 

But  Ids  wonis  contradict-cd  this  formal  ennncia- 
tinn  of  his  doctrine.  Hia  illustrations  proved 
that  be  did  not  allow  tlio  Hypotttatio  I'nion,  but 
admitted  a  moral  union  only.  A  rnu temporary 
writer  [\fariuB  Mercator,  OjMra,  Paris  1673,  rd. 

■  The  nnmbers  ar«  nO't  alwAfs  gi^'en  sUko.     Liber&ttu 
says  200,  MercaUn-  37d. 
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Gamer],  who  lived  in  tho  first  half  of  tlio  fiflh 
ceiiLnry,  says  that  Ncstorlus  was  Bound  in  moxt 
of  the  CathoHc  tiMtliB  uu  this  quoetion  takvu 
seriatim.  He  'vas  sound  "  de  persona  divins 
assumcinte/'  also  "  do  natura  hutnana  assuiupta," 
and  also  "  do  U'rapore,  quo  primum  extitit  luiio ;" 
all  theso  positions  being  demonstrated  by  extracts 
frum  extant  sermons  and  other  writings  of  Ncs- 
torius.  But  he  was  unsound  "  do  j;tuere  unionia." 
He  certaiuly  allowed  only  a  moral  union ;  "  Deus 
et  homo  uiium  tantum  moraliter."  Hence  tho 
Incarnation,  acconliu;*  to  liiin,  was  ivolics^i^ 
dmA»;V"*%  o*<V'7'"S  (•■ai'^^wirijo-iv.  "niere  wero 
twfi  Natures  iu  Christ,  and  the  properties  of  each 
should  be  verj-  carefully  dieting uished  ;  "  dure  in 
Cliristo  rcipsA  hypostasoe ;  secernenda  fiingHlonnn 
idiDmata."  Nor  would  he  allow  human  attri- 
butes to  tw  predicated  of  tho  Divino  Nature,  or 
divine  ones  of  the  Human  Nature  of  Christ 
"  Nee  qun  unius  iribuenda  alteri,  nisi  Ka.(f 
ofiot'ii;*mt',  vbI  tx*^'*'*^*-"  Kogers  [/*u*-A'er  Sw, 
5S]  quotes  an  appcpsite  passage  in  this  connexion  : 
*ij<ri  yip  kviaih^vav  TW  Qfav  Koyov  ry  «  Mapiat 
avOnimrM,  wirTrtp  a  tis  ffuXn^  </>(A(^  !\»ixriv  fiia. 
(r;(«r«i*s  roioiro  [Nicephonis,  xviii.  48].  Ho 
rofused  thei«forc  to  say  that  God  the  Kon  had 
endured  human  sulTcring  or  gnno  tlmiugh  human 
experiences.  lie  iieceasarily  rejctteil,  according 
to  tho  above  view,  the  term  &tnTtiKo%  and  pro- 
posed XpunoTOKo^  as  an  alternative.  There  is 
ubunduiit  proof  from  bis  works  of  bis  dunial  uf 
tho  Hypoetatic  Union.  lis  compared  tho  onion 
of  the  two  Naturi^  in  Christ  to  a  marriage :  he 
spoke  of  Chriers  Humauily  being  tho  Uaiit,  the 
Temple,  of  His  ]>ivinity.  He  said  that  Thomas 
had  touched  Him  that  was  risen  agnin  and 
honoured  Him  that  niised  Him  up.  He  believed 
"horoinem  lJeificatiim,etunnverhiimcampm  fac- 
tum : "  that  Christ  Ijeeamo  God  by  merit,  and  was 
not  God  by  natciro.  At  some  meetings  at  Kphe- 
aus  preliminary  to  the  council,  Nestorius  said 
he  would  not  admit  that  a  child  could  be  Gijd. 
Acacius,  bishop  of  Afclitana,  at  tho  council,  snid 
that  he  liftd  hearvi  a  bislmp  of  the  pnrt^y  of  Nt-s- 
torius  say,  "  that  He  that  Buffered  for  us  was  a 
distinct  pL'reon  from  the  Word"  [Dupin,  I  640]. 
Neetorius  proposed  an  alteration  of  phraseoli^y 
in  order  to  overcome  bis  difficulty.  He  sug- 
gested Utat  there  would  bo  no  dilllculty  If  wo 
said  tho  Biviue  Jesus  Christ  knew  men's 
thoughts,  Uie  Human  Jesus  Christ  was  bungr>% 
and  the  like.  [See  Dr.  Hey's  Ld^iiircD,  iv.  Ho 
speaks  of  the  cruelty  of  tho  noraecution  of  Nes- 
torioi,  and  docs  "  not  scruple  to  say  that  tho 
Council  of  Ephesus  erred  iu  treating  Nestoriua 
with  t<^o  great  severity."]  Piactically  it  became 
clear  that  his  doctrine  amounted  to  teaching  that 
there  wore  two  Persons  in  Christ,  aud  it  was  so 
felt  at  the  time. 

Including  the  diocesan  sjiiods  and  the  schismati- 
cal  assemblies,  tliere  were  not  less  than  ninuteen  or 
twenty  meetings  during  the  firet  twenty  years  of 
tho  controversy.  Mcrcator  gives  them  in  order :  ho 
mokes  out  tliat  there  were  four  at  Kome,  at  Alex- 
andria, anil  at  CoDstonliiiople  ;  two  at  Kphesus  ; 
two  at  least  held  by  the  Orientals;  and  others  at 
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AnliocIi,llu*ra?a,and  elsewhere.  Most  of  tbcfo  have 
been  :ilready  spoken  of.  Tlie  second  at  Ccnatanti- 
nople,  held  25th  October  431,  was  for  the  elcetinti 
of  Maxiniian  in  snceession  to  Neetorius  :  and  the 
third,  which  was  rather  a  consultation  of  biahopa 
with  the  Emperor,  wns  for  consitlering  the  liest 
means  of  re-c6t{iMis)iing  the  ppace  of  the  Church. 
The  Council  of  Chaicedon  [a.d.  45 1]  assembled  to 
condemn  tho  opposite  heresy,  that  of  Eutyehea : 
it  not  only  did  so,  but  incid«titally  contirmwl  the 
decision  of  the  Council  of  Epbesus,  and  expressly 
adopted  tho  term  0«oTx!<to!,  Two  years  later  a 
council  (it  Constantinople,  among  other  things, 
condemned  a  letter  of  Ibjis  of  Edeasa  that  hod 
renouttced  the  term  0«m>Kov.  Gelasius,  iJisliop 
of  liomo  [a.d.  49'J496],  also  synndically  eon- 
domnod  the  Nestoriana.  Pojie  Anaataaiua  1 1.,  who 
succeeded  G^-lasius,  is  said  to  have  been  inclined 
tofavoiirtbo  Nesvorians.  At  the  beginning  of  tho 
fourteenth  century  Pope  John  XXII.  made  a 
vigoi-uus  effort  at  their  total  siipjiresi<ion.  Ho  sent 
letters  to  ibo  I'ntriarcb  of  J  erustdem  on  the  subject 
\\.u.  I32G].  By  this  lime  both  Ncstorians  and 
Jacobites  {who  held  the  Eutycbian  heresy  thnt 
thero  Was  but  ono  JJature  in  Christ)  had  extensive 
cstabliahiuents.  In  the  Pope's  letter  it  i^  stated 
that  both  these  sods,  "  habentes  illic.  tlistinctas 
ecclesias,  in  quibua  crrorta  el  hiereses  hujusmodj, 
nou  sine  maj^nis  suarum  ut  multorum  aLiorum  ani- 
mamm  periculis,  pviblice  dngmatiz.mt."  The  patri- 
arch is  accordingly  urged  to  exterminate  them. 

It  need  hardly  bo  said  thai  the  Nestoriatis  tepu* 
diate  the  connciis  of  Epheaxis  and  Clialcedon. 
Timothcus,  Uieir  patriarch,  iu  a  natioual  ^nod 
[a.d.  780,  confinued  a.d.  80t\  pronounced  "  An- 
athematirAtas  fniase  Synodos  Fphefinam  et  Chnl- 
cedoueusem  ex  eo,  quod  duas  pcrsouas  iu  unani 
coaluisso  docucrint "  [Assoman,  de  Cuihulicia  geu 
PatriarcJiis  Chaldmomm  st  Afifttyrianorum  Com- 
mcntarius,  I77I>,  pref.  sbv.]. 

After  tho  death  of  Neslorius  tho  sect  largely 
increased,  especially  in  Northern  and  Eastern 
canntries.  They  still  exist  in  the  East,  and  have  a 
patriarch  in  Seleucia  aud  elsowheru.  l*hey  ore  not 
now  quite  identical  with  tho  old  Nestorians.  TJio 
mo«lem  Cbaldieans  or  Nestorians  are  very  numer- 
ous, and  have  spread  over  Me»opotauiia,  Indiit, 
Tartary,  and  ChiujL  TIioro  of  India  in  tho 
twelfth  cenlury  settled  under  Uie  Tartar  KlinniiL 
They  officiate  only  in  Chaldee  or  Syriac.  Man 
learned  men  doubt  if  they  are  now  tainted  wit! 
the  original  heresy,  having  by  several  confessions 
of  faith  cleared  themselves.  They  are  believed  in 
tho  main  to  agreo  with  tlio  Roman  Church  on  the 
Incantation,  though  they  express  tliu  Joclrinu  in 
different  terms.  Some  on  the  coast  of  Mntahar  arc 
not  coufonuei.1  to  tlie  Church  of  Rome  ;  but  others, 
as  at  Diarbekir,  am  professed  iJoman  Cathulica. 

It  has  been  shewn  that  the  great  opponent  of 
the  heresy  WM  C^-ril.  He  has  written  fivo  books 
against  Ni'sUirius,  ami  a  dialogue  to  prove  that 
the  Lleased  Virgin  Mary  was  Ocor^icec,  and  not 
XpMTTVTOKos.  Ihit  thero  are,  besides,  a  grciit 
number  nf  writers  against  this  hpresy  wbiwe 
works  are  extant.  Among  them  ore  Pbilastrius, 
EpipbaniuB,  Tlicodorct,  Fanslus,  Leoniius  of  I5y- 
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gnnlmm,  Maxpuliiis,  ^rnriiiB  >fercator,  and  mntiy 
others.  The  works  on  the  history  of  the  bccI  nre 
very  Dumewua.  In  Muleimi's  Theoloffi<al  In-hx 
\»  a  long  list  of  mirh  wuiks,  Uio  most  important 
being  T>oucin,  Hinioim  da  Negtoriatiijimii  ;  Fran- 
zius,  yt/rthitUi  DiMcrfalvmfii ;  Ij}  yuicn,  Oriena 
ChrhtinuiU  ;  8chroei1pr,  LUieiaiS  Iliittiiiiu  emttro- 
r**r*r'tp  NeMoHantB.  In  llio  foregoing  account, 
b«tsidcs  the  usual  )nati.-riii]H,  the  Hrfviariuni  uf 
Libcratua,  who  was  A i-cfuli-acon  of  Carthnge,  writ- 
ten 0.  A.O.  5fi4,  and  tho  works  of  Marius  Morcator, 
liaTe  hcen  found  wry  vnluahlc.  Malwmi  givus 
also  a  list  of  tnudem  wHtors  on  Uic  tiuhjcct.  On 
tho  Jtnetori/in  side  appear  tho  Sermons  of  Ea- 
Iheriua  ;  and  Aasenimi  [quoted  by  Ur.  Hoy,  hk. 
iv.  art.  iL  sec  9]  gives  a  tiatalogue  of  198  writers, 
with  more  in  an  appendix,  who  are  called  Syrian 
Meaturinn  writers:  "hut  the  Xew  Teflljuueut  iti 
oiin  book  rt'ckoned,  and  Ck-mens  liuinanus  one 
aatbor,"  [Dict.  of  Tueou,  Col-jjcils,  Nestuhi- 
ANINK, TbbiTi'Kus.  BadKer'a  t^tsiuriann  uml  thir 
Jiitwih.  BiMuylilon's  Did.  Grant's  IansI  Triht-n 
of  hrafl.'X 

NETOVTSCHINS.  A  sect  of  Koiwiiin  Pis- 
6<mt(;ri«,  whose  leading  tonct  is  that  Antichrist 
bos  begun  his  niin  of  the  Church,  and  that  u 
gnulual  extinction  of  alt  holiness  is  now  going 
on.  They  assume  tho  nanie  af  Sposora  Suglosia, 
the  Union  for  Salvation,  and  appear  to  be  au 
olffthoot  of  the  I'omobake.  [INatov'a  Prett-fit 
Viete  of  Rmiittn  Churrh,  Pinkertou'a  LrauaL] 

NEW-BORN,  THE.  An  Amoricnn  sect  of 
Autiunniians,  whirh  pxistpj  for  about  twenty 
years  durinjj  the  first  half  of  the  eighteonth 
ceoturj".  It  originated  with  a  Gorman  omi^rant 
immed  Slntthi-ia  llowman,  who  settled  in  llnrks 
County,  iVnuaylvania,  in  1710,  and  died  there 
iu  1727.  He  and  hie  few  followers  profossud  to 
liavo  been  regenerated  by  inspiration  and  by 
vixions,  aiid  thu^  to  have  received  tliQ  new  name 
of  (be  Apocalypse.  Tliey  alitu  Imld  ttie  FumUist 
opinion  of  the  deification  of  humanity,  and  ita 
Antinomian  consoquence,  that  of  the  impossibility 
of  ajiy  act  hein)^  sin  in  i>enon3  ao  doilied. 

NEW  CllUIlCn.       ISWEnENBORGIANS.I 

NEW  CONNEXION  GENEllAL  BAP- 
TISTS.    [Bami^.J 

NEW       CUN.N  EXIOX       itETUODISTS. 

[METnoDIHTfi.l 

NEW  ITINERARY.  [New  Connexion 
Metuoiusts.] 

NEW  JEliUSALEM  CnUECII. 


fiUKDt 

■JGIITS. 
NEW  LIGHTS. 
N1-:W  LIGHTS. 


[SV£D8Et- 

KIJtASB.] 

NEW  LIGHTS.     [Eimr  MoNAncnr  Me?i.] 
FitKE  Will  Baptistb.] 

SErARATEH.] 

NEW  LIGHT  BURGIIEliS.     [Bcrohers.] 
NEW  LIGHT  ANTIBUROUEltS.     [A»ti- 
BL<nf;iiERS.1 

NEW  PELAGIANS.  After  the  ReformaUon 
a  body  of  ptwons  arose,  chiefly  in  Holland, 
holding  Pelagian  views  on  grace  and  free  will. 
Thay  ore  sometiuies  called  "Pelagiaiii  Novi," 
but  Bometiiuea  ''  Cuiuaristii?,"  from  Theodore 
ComarliuB,  seoretary  to  tlie  States- General,  who 
died  r.  A.D.  1505. 
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NEW  SCHOOL  PRESBTTERIANS.  [!*«"» 

BTTERIANS.] 

NICOLAITANE^S.  Two  of  the  seven  churches 
of  AhI  I,  I'crgamoB  and  Thyatira,  are  chaiiged  in 
the  Apocalypse  with  allowing  among  them  aonio 
who  taught  ''  tlio  doctrine  of  Balaam,  ...  to 
out  things  eaciifiet.'d  unlo  idola,  and  to  commit 
foniication ;"  and  tho  doctrine  is  nftnitnl  "The 
doctrine  of  the  Nicolaitanes"  [Rev.  ii.  13,  14]. 
The  name  slicws  tliat  there  was  a  distinct  heretical 
party  which  held  the  doctrine;  while  the  terms 
of  both  the  EpistlBs  to  the  Churches  shew  that 
them)  heretics  had  nvitlier  formally  separated 
tbomsolves  from  the  Church  nor  hod  been  ex- 
communicated. 

In  conyideriiig  this  heresy  it  wiU  be  assumed 
thiit  tho  Apocalypse  waa  written  before  the  do- 
Btruction  of  Jerusalem.  A  hook  so  "thorougWy 
Jewish  in  its  language  and  iumgery,"  and  yet  au 
pregnant  with  the  ideas  of  catholic  Christian- 
ily,  can  only  he  the  last  inspired  nttcranco  of 
tlio  Judieo-Christian  Chur<;h.  "The  Apocalypse 
winds  up  St,  John's  cjm'iT  in  the  clmrth  of 
the  circumcision;  the  Gi>8pel  and  the  Kpistlee 
arc  the  crowning  result  of  a  long  rettidenco  in 
the  heart  of  Gentile  Clm^lendum"  [Lightfoot's 
Dis»frtatton,  "St.  Patil  anii  thn  Three"  in 
Cumm.  on  OalatianB,  p.  334.  Compare,  as  on  a 
kiudrvd  Utpic,  Mill's  remarks  on  tlie  Beued.LctU8 
in  ObservcUitftis  on  Panthetftic  Princi^lM,  part 
u.  p.  43.] 

Before  the  year  70,  then,  thero  was  a  distinct 
heretical  party,  tho  matter  of  whose  heresy  had 
entered  iuto  llie  decree  of  the  Council  of  Jeniaa- 
Iciii  nearly  twenty  years  before.  The  subject- 
matter  being  so  plainly  the  same,  it  is  of  little 
moment  whether  or  not  we  assume  in  tho  Apoca- 
lypse a  roferonce  to  tho  council;  but  the  words 
"  I  will  put  upon  you  none  other  burden"  a]>pettr 
to  be  rather  a  quotation  from  the  deureo  Chau  a 
mere  rcfcreuee  to  iU 

Tho  decree  probably  shews  that  the  evil 
denounced  waa  oven  then  in  existence.  The 
council  detenniued,  on  the  one  hand,  that  it 
was  not  aeceasar)'  to  be  circnmciBnd  and  keep 
tho  law  of  Moses;  on  the  otlier  hand,  it  prescribed 
what,  in  things  indiffcxcnt,  ought  to  be  concedet.1 
to  the  Bcniplos  of  the  Jewish  Christians,  who 
Etill  adhered  to  their  national  cui<tums.  Tuto 
this  latter  part  of  the  decree  so  grave  a  moral  evil  as 
fornication  could  hardly  have  been  brought,  unlesa 
[1]  theexistence  of  the  evil  had  been  shewn,  and 
[2]  it  had  been  connected  with  the  other  topit^  of 
llie  decree  hy  an  assertion  that  tho  abrogation 
of  the  Mosaic  law  had  made  the  practice  per- 
missible. How  such  a  pretence  could  be  made, 
and  the  nature  of  Uio  crime,  are  important  points 
for  inveetigatioa 

The  iileulifioalion  of  the  doctrine  of  the 
Nicolaitanes  with  tho  doctrine  of  Balaam  [Rev. 
ii,  14]  proves  that  tho  fornication  spoken  of  is 
not  that  crime  under  onlinary  circumstances,  but 
furuication  coniiect^'d  with  religionsi  rites.  Until 
tho  rctxim  from  Babylon,  the  Jews  had  been 
familiar  with  this  wlious  practice.  Among  the 
Hebrews,  as  prcvionsiy  among  the  Canaanites 
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[Gen.  xxxviii.  21,  22;  Deut.  xaiii.  18],  a  prosti- 
tute was  termed  "conBecratcd ;"  and  notwith- 
staQilinj!  the  laws  of  Moms  and  ilio  denuncialions 
of  the  Prophets,  "consecrated"  women  and  even 
boys  were  ut  times  kept  in  the  temple  itself  [2 
Kings  xxiii.  7}.  This  dreadful  custom  was  spread 
in  clilferent  forms  over  Pha-iiieiu,  Syria,  Phrygiu, 
Assyria,  Babylonia  [Hob.  iv.  14,  and  Tusey's 
note;  Apocr.  Letter  of  Jeremiah,  vv.  42,  43; 
Herodntus  i.  139;  ilicliuelis  on  Latce  of  ifotfs, 
art.  268].  The  licentiousness  mixed  up,  by  the 
Gii^cks  und  Romans,  with  the  worship  of  Diony- 
sus nnd  Aphrodite  is  well  known,  and  needs  no 
detail. 

In  two  ways  this  eril  might  enter  into  Christian 
worship :  first,  through  the  pretence  that  by  the 
abrognlion  of  the  .Mosaic  law  the  statute  imposed 
in  Dent,  xxiii.  17,  18  was  repealed;  tliat  men  wero 
at  liberty  to  fullow  a  national  custom,  the  sanetinri 
of  long -established  national  custom  doing  away 
the  criniianUty  of  the  act;  or,  soconiUy,  by  the 
fanaticism  of  professors  of  religion  dweUing  with 
erotic  fuieomenesa  on  the  ties  of  human  love,  as 
setting  forth  heavenly  love  and  heavenly  com- 
muniun,  until  lust  conceived  and  hrmiglit  fi.ith 
sin.  This  fanaticism  appirorB,  as  wo  shall  sew,  in 
the  second  century.  In  the  apot^tolie  times  and 
conditions  of  the  Churcli,  the  fonncr  mode  of  the 
entrance  of  sin  is  the  nioro  probable;  and  the 
comparison  of  the  epistles  to  Pergamos  and 
Thyatira  with  the  decree  of  the  council,  and  tho 
occasion  of  Uio  ciJling  that  council,  leads  to  the 
conclusion  that  the  apostolic  decree  is  to  ba 
regnnied,  in  this  part,  not  primarily  as  a  denun- 
ciation of  foruiaxtion  in  general,  but  as  a 
denunciation  of  re-ligions  prostitution,  whether  in 
the  idol-feasts  of  the  nation  or  imported  thenco 
into  tho  Ciinatian  love-feasts. 

Other  scriptures  confirm  this  conclusion.  St. 
Paul  indee^l  treats  the  llireo  elements  of  the 
question-^the  eating  idol-sacriliceSj  tJio  Chris- 
tian love-feast,  and  fornication — each  on  its  own 
independent  ground.  £ut  ^icolaitane  doctrine 
does  not  appear  to  have  reached  Corinth.  The 
apostolic  Aec.K6  of  Jerusalem  was  directed  only  to 
Judso-Christian  churcbus ;  and  ta  any  cose  tlie 
mind  of  St  Paul  preferred  the  more  general 
treatment  of  tho  snhject  iJoth  St.  Jnde  and  St 
Pclor,  however,  follow  tho  mora  limited  treatment, 
which  was  afWrwnrds  adopted  in  tlie  Apocalypse. 

St.  Jude  describes  these  filtliy  dreamers  as  de* 
filing  the  flesh  with  Balaam,  dcspi;diitg  dominion^ 
with  Cain,  and  sjK'flking  ill  of  dignities,  orchnrch 
rulers,  with  Korah.  He  specifies  the  Agape  as 
the  scene  of  their  wickedness,  and  points  out  the 
eepariition  from  tho  Church  which  was  taking 
place.  Sit,  Pet«?r's  words  are  a  re-cisting  of  St. 
Judo's  words.  Ho  too  gives  tho  same  threefold 
description,  omiltiug  the  jiarallcls  of  Cain  and 
Korah,  but  dwelling  on  the  typical  example  of 
Balaam.      He  at  least  points  to  the  love-feast, 

*  Cnin  d««ptsnl  ani]  forfeitWI  tin-  lunlsliip  Iwlan^nft  to 
tiM  Ant'bom,  which  was  uwured  him  on  t)ie  i-oitdici<<ii 
of  wvll-dtring  ("Gen.  ir.  7\.  Tlicso  evU-docrs  dc»[.i>i' 
Bu<t  r>irf[-.it  t1i'-ir  •niiNliip  la  the  Cbrittiui  CoTeniilil. 
HitrnniiM  nten  tbctw  ^xuaagta  of  8S.  Jade  sad  Paler  U> 
UiK  NJ'-QUltaneit 
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for  the  words  "while  they  feast  with  you"  can 
be  interpreted  only  of  the  Agape,  even  if  we 
do  not  adopt  tho  probable  correction  of  clyaira-* 
for  oTTttTiis.  In  these  four  Scriptures  then  is 
described  the  growth  in  apostolic  times  of  th« 
licrctical  party  of  tho  Kicolaitanes.  And  thus 
far  Ihclr  doctrine  appcare  to  bo  a  doctrine  of 
libertinism  in  rnligious  ordinance-t. 

But  St.  Peter  mentions  also  teacbere  of  the 
ftdso  doctrine,  who  denied  the  Lord  that  bought 
them.  I'hase  words  may  be  interpreted  either  of 
B  denial  in  works,  such  as  is  named  in  Tit.  i.  16, 
or  of  a  formal  denial  of  tho  divinity  of  our  X^ord. 
Ironocus  states  that  St.  John  wrote  his  Gospel  to 
remove  tlie  errors  of  Cerinthus,  which  had  a  long 
time  previously  been  disjeuiinatod  by  the  Jlico 
laitanes.'  lUit  again,  h.iving  named  Cerinthus 
and  the  Ebionites,  he  describes  the  Nicolaitanes 
simply  as  they  are  represented  in  the  Apocalypse, 
without  attributing  to  them  Corinthian  errors 
[IrL-n.  adv.  Rmr.  III.  xi.  1  ;  I.  xxvL  3].  These 
two  statements  are  not  altogether  consistent. 
Comparing  them,  and  collating  them  with  other 
nolicL'3  which  will  be  jircsenlly  given,  the  most 
probalile  conclusion  is,  that  IJLColuitaue  doctrine 
is  simply,  as  described  above,  a  doctrine  of  liber- 
tiniftm,^  and  tliat  it  attached  itself  before  long  to 
other  liereaics. 

Whether  the  Xicoluilanes  rightly  claimed 
Nicolas  the  Deacon,  and  proseijie  of  Antioch, 
as  their  leader,  has  boon  much  dispute*!.  The 
balance  of  early  testimony  appears  to  he  in  favour 
of  their  claim,  and  to  shew  that  one  of  the  seven 
became  a  hcrcaiarch.  Ircnams  and  Hippolytus 
8tat«  it  unhesitatingly  [Itvii.  wiv.  Il<er.  i.  2G  ; 
Hippol.  Jiti/tit.  H<Ki:  vii.  24],  and  Hippolytus 
does  not  appear  to  have  rested  on  the  autho- 
rity of  Iremcus,  but  to  have  given  an  indepen- 
dent account  On  the  other  hand,  Clement  of 
Alexjuidriii  defends  I«iicola3  from  the  charge; 
Kusobius  follows  him,  meretj  transcribing  his 
words  [Clem.  Alex.  Strom,  il  20,  iii.  4 ; 
Eu«eb.  tli»t.  Ece.  iii.  29].  In  this  defence 
Cleuient  tells  a  story  (aud  tries  to  put  a  good 
interpretation  upon  it)  which  is  incredible.  It 
is  that  Nicoliis  having  a  beautiful  wife,  and 
being  reproached  with  jealousy  by  thu  Apostles, 
conducted  her  into  the  midst  of  them,  and  |Mir- 
miltud  any  one  that  wislied  to  marry  her;  and 
that  he  used  the  exprr'ssioo,  "Every  one  ougbt  to 
abuse  his  own  tl*-s]i,"  ICpiphanius  [ffteres.  xxv.  1] 
tells  a  diiferent  story,  thai  Nicolas  refrained 
from  living  with  his  wife  that  bo  might  devote 
himself  to  religion,  but  could  not  persevere  in  his 
tosolution,  and  gntdually  sank  into  sin,  an<l 
invented  a  doctrine  that  luxury  was  uccessory  to 
salvation.  Both  stories  may  bo  dinmissed  [Ittig. 
Dim.  <ie  Hams.  I.  ix.  4].  Tho  doctrine  however 
which  Epiphaniua  attributes  to  Nicolas  ap|)OBn 

*  Auj^Qstine  also  ftttrihatci  to  th^m  rcriatbian  emn 
rrearJing  the  crr«tioii  of  (hn  world.     \,\y\n.  lltrrts.  v.  1 

^  Th«  nnthor  of  Prrcdeittnatn*  «ttrih"tr»  to  UM 
yiroliittU)«s  tliii  doctrinci  of  lihertiniiira  only.  He  aaya 
tIkAt  Nicolu  bcf^n  U>  \i!*f\\  it  uhcn  Me  wns  blaini^)  for 
jealousY  of  a  very  beautiful  wife.  A  doctrine  of  promU- 
cuoas  iDten-onrM  ia  oot  likrly  to  apiiiiK  fioni  mch  a 
[Prvcd.  i.  4.J 
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tio  lie  tlie  fanatical  doctrine  to  which  Clement 
paasffi  on  after  dceciihiiiK  Ihc  Uhc-rliniiuu  of  the 
NicoLiilAnct>:  'Eurif  £*  ut  rr^v  Tdt-Sij/utv  *A<f>pcZiTT)V 
NoiruWav  nvtrruajr  divyopcvoixT'iK  [Clem.  Alox. 
Strom,  iii.  1]. 

Eusobius  [HUt.  JSecL  iii.  2S]  states  that  the 
fbeieej^  of  the  Nicolailanes  lasted  but  a  very  short 
lime.  The  explanation  of  t!iis,«8  comparod  with 
oUier  notices,  is  that  a  doctrine  of  hbertinism 
easily  attaches  itst'lf  to  other  fiirms  of  heresy, 
and,  as  far  m  the  name  goes,  is  lost  in  them. 
'rUiia  Tortullian  Kays  [de  Pr^sa:  ch.  sxxiii.]: 
" Johanniis  voro  iji  Apotialypsi  idolothyta  cdentwa, 
et  stupra  commitUMites  jnU'tur  costigitre.  Sunt 
et  ntmo  alii  Nicohnt^e,  Caiana  htcre^ia  dicitiir." 
The  author  of  the  continuation  of  the  da  P/u-^cr. 
ennnet^ta  the  ^'icolaitancvji  'n-ith  tha  GnosticB. 
Uippolytns  [vii.  24]  writcti  that  Nicolas  vraa  the 
causoof  the  wiftMpn'ad  combination  uf  thowicbcd 
Gnoitica.  Clement  of  Alexandria  [Slrom.  iii.  2] 
BpcaVa  of  the  Car^cmtiana  abutiiii}*  love-feoata  to 
licentiousnesa,  and  is  of  opinion  that  Su  Jude 
■wrote  prophetically  of  them.  Justin  Martyr 
[Trypfio,  XXXV.]  speaks  of  certain  calling  them- 
•elvea  Christians,  Marcians,  Valunliniaiis,  and 
others,  partalcinff  in  nefarious  and  in)]tiuu6  ritt-s. 
Agrippa  Cutor  [Euaeb,  J/ist.  Keel.  iv.  7]  charged 
the  Buailidean  Gnostics  with  holding  tlie  indif* 
ferency  of  things  sacrificed  to  idols.  Ilippolytus 
•peaks  of  the  N  icolaitane  practices  of  the  Simonians 
[Hippol.  lie/tif.  IIai\  vL  II].  Epaphaoius  de- 
rives the  Gnostics  from  the  Nicolaitanea.  It  is 
more  probable  that  they  had  a  scporalo  origin,  and 
adiiptcd  Nicolaitano  tcuclitng  and  practice. 

Thus  the  doctrine  of  the  Kicolaitanee  wiis 
extended  into  several  other  heresies,  wlxjle  the 
sect,  as  a  distinct  body,  lasted  bnt  a  short  time. 
And  upon  tlm  whole  it  may  be  concluded  that 
^'ivolattane  doctrine  was  a  duclriiic  of  libertinism 
in  religious  rltej),  passing  qnickly  into  a  doctrine 
of  general  hbciiiniam,  defending  itself  under  a 
shctv  of  f 'uaticism,  and  attacliiag  itself  soon  to 
other  heresies. 
2<1C0LAS  OF  BAST.K  [Friends  op  Gon.] 
NICOLAS.  HENRY.  [Familibth.] 
NICONlANy.  A  name  applied  by  Russian 
dissauters  to  the  orthodox  members  of  the 
E-stjiblished  Churuh  who  acte[)ted  the  reforms 
introduced  by  the  Palriaich  JJicou  in  the  year 
1G5+. 

KIHILISTS.  A  Bcliool  of  theologiaiia  who 
taught  that  God  did  not  iiecome  anything  throni;li 
the  Incarnation  which  He  was  not  before.  This 
liroposition  is  founded  on  the  doctrine  of  the 
unchangeableness  of  the  Divini:^  Nature,  from 
which  it  is  deduced  that  since  God  can  never  hu 
othcrwisQ  than  God,  Uierufore  it  cannot  he  true 
to  say  that  He  became  man.  Tcter  Lombard 
[a.d.  llfiO]  stated  this  theory  in  the  third  book 
of  the  Seutencea  [Lombard,  Scixi.  iiL  dint.  5-7], 
liut  it  was  of  earlier  date,  being  traceable  to 
Abelard  in  the  twelfth  cenUiry  [AlK>!ard,  Tkenl. 
Chri»ti.  in  Miirtcne,  Jltes.  v.  1307],  and  even  to 
the  early  theology  of  the  school  of  Anlioch, 
which  utaintained  that  God  clothed  ninidelfwith 
humanity  aa  with  a  ganueut.      The  more  ad- 
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Tanccd  Nihilists  held  the  opinion  in  such  a  form 
as  to  mako  the  Incarnaliun  nothing  more  than  a 
tbeophany,  in  which  without  becoming  man  the 
Sou  of  God  made  Himself  appear  aa  man  to  tho 
eyes  of  men.  The  proposition,  in  the  form 
"  Deue  non  factue  est  oliquid,"  was  laid  bcforo 
the  Council  of  Tours  [a.d.  11(53],  and  rejected 
[Mansi,  CuticU.  xiii.  239].  A  w^ork  won  slso 
written  against  it  by  an  cjiglishmun,  John  of 
Cornwall,  about  the  same  time  [Jonnn.  Curnub. 
in  Martene,  J'hiui.  v.  I(»S8],  and  by  Waller  St. 
Victor,  who  charged  Feter  Lombard  with  tho 
extreme  form  of  Nihiliain.  It  was  tinaJlv  cun- 
demned  in  the  year  1 1 70  at  the  Council  of  Luteran. 
[Mansi.  ConcU.  xxii.  426]. 

NIOIUTKS.  A  party  of  Alexamlrian  Mono- 
physitea  formed  under  the  leadership  of  a 
tiophist  named  Stephen  Niobcs,  who  ottempted 
to  revivo  the  older  Monophysite  doctrine  in  op- 
position to  tbc  modified  form  of  it  nLaintaincd  by 
bamian,  Monophysite  I'atriarch  of  Alexandria 
[a.d.  B70-GO31,  who  belonged  to  the  school  of 
iSeverus  and  the  Putuautolatrx. 

The  particular  opinion  brought  forwanl  by 
Niobes  was  that  the  qualities  belonging  to  human 
nature  could  not  continue  in  the  Human  Naiure 
of  Christ  after  its  amalgamation  with  or  absori*- 
tion  into  the  Piviuo  Nature,  lie  thus  took  up 
the  position  Uiat  there  was  no  logical  ground  for 
the  beveriua  compromise  between  orthodoxy  and 
Monophysittsm,  and  that  the  Jacobites  ought 
to  Tovert  to  the  creed  which  they  held  l>eforo 
Sevcnis  came  to  I^gypt,  that  which  Dioecorus 
had  maintiiined  in  opposition  to  the  Council  of 
Chttlceilon.  The  Niobito  party  was  driven  out 
of  Alexandria  by  Damian  after  tho  death  of 
Niobos;  and  settled  at  Antioch,  where,  before  tho 
death  of  Damhin,  they  gradually  came  round  to 
orthodox  opinions,  and  were  energetic  supportert 
of  the  Chalcedonun  doctrine.  [Asaomouu.  Bii^. 
Orient,  ii.  72.] 

NJETOWSCHITSCHINL     [NETovTscnms.] 

NOETIANS.  A  sect,  both  heretical  and 
schismatic,  of  the  Ijeginning  of  the  third  century, 
belunging  to  that  branch  of  the  Monarchians 
which  maintained  that  there  is  a  Divine  as  well 
as  a  Human  Nature  in  tho  Fcr&un  of  our  Lord. 
Thoy  avowed  the  ratiipassianiam  which  results 
from  tliis  recognition  of  a  Divine  Nature  in  our 
Lord  when  conjoined  with  the  erroneous  view  of 
the  Monarchy.  In  this  respect  they  went  beyond 
the  Praxeana. 

Of  NoiJtua  himself  nothing  more  is  known 
tlian  the  ftjw  particulars  which  follow.  He  was  a 
native  of  Asia  Kinor,  Hippolytos  \Ite/.  is..  11] 
and  Epiphanius  [5yno/wic,  I.  ii.  11]  say  of 
Hrayrna,  but  Epiphanius  in  the  body  of  his  work 
says  of  Kphesus  [tictr.  Ivii.] :  perhaps  a  native 
of  EphesiLs,  and  a  presbyter  of  Smyrna.  At 
Smyrna  he  advanced  his  huroey,  and  was  snm- 
nioned  htfora  the  synod  of  presbyters,  when  he 
deiiicd  or  evaded  the  cliarge  j  but  presently, 
uncoaragod  by  gaining  about  ten  assocjatcs,  he 
openly  maintained  tho  doctrine  charged  to  him, 
and  on  a  second  summons  before  the  synod 
avowed  it.     He  was  excommunicated,  and  thun 
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gatbcrcd  followers,  and  formed  a  school  for  the 
propagation  of  }iU  opinions  ;  Bliortly  after  which 
fjo  dk-d  [Hi|'p.  /AV.  against  jW7tw  ;  Epiph. 
J/»tir.  Iviu],  The  author  of  Praxlestinatna  atatus 
tkit  ]iu  was  condL-nitieil  also  hy  Tr.iiiquillus, 
Dbho])  ui  tho  ChalM-douituuf  iu  S>m  [Pncdcst. 
liter,  xxxvi.]. 

Frviu  Uipi^ljtus  we  leam  that  Epi^oDus,  a 
disclplu  of  jioijlue,  aided  by  Cleomoncs,  a  disciplo 
of  hie  ou-n,  di^dcmiuated  tho  heresy  at  liomc  in 
th(>  c-piecopnte  of  Zephyriiius.  Zuphyriiiu^  an 
illit«mte  and  covetous  man,  yra&  bribed  into 
liceiiHuig  CU'omenos  as  a  teachtr,  and  then  be- 
came \m  convt-rt  [Hipp.  /?'/.  ix.  2  ;  Wordsworth, 
Hifjjf.  uti'l  fu'tf  Aye,  pp.  8i-J>lj.  Itreaolute  how- 
ever as  Well  m  ignorant,  governc-d  generally  by 
Callistus,  who  tried  to  hold  a  huhuicv  butwctu 
tlio  orthodox  and  tho  heretics,  but  nclcl  iipi^n 
now  by  CIooniflnoB,  now  by  Sabelliua,  Zephyrinus 
waa  swayed  to  mid  fro.  Tberu  was  uiid]u«ui  con- 
flict uud  coufuaioQ  thivughout  the  remainder  of 
his  long  opiM^opate  [see  Milman,  Laf.  Christ.  L 
i  p.  53,  ed.  1S67]. 

The  time  at  which  Noetus  formed  his  herotical 
sibool  at  Smyrna  murt  bo  gathored  from  thia 
history,  for  tlie  date  asaigned  by  Kpiphaiiius  in 
clearly  iiiiidniissible.  The  tenor  of  tim  uamitiv-c 
of  HipiHilytue  lends  to  tho  conclusion  Ihul  >^ephv- 
rimis  f«n  into  heresy  some  time  liefore  his  dektli, 
which  was  in  a.o.  21S.  Allowance  mmst  be 
made  for  the  action  of  K[ii>:Linu8  and  Cleoinenes 
before  /ephyrinus  joined  them,  and  for  that  of 
£pigouus  aluno.  Consequently  the  estAblishnicut 
of  the  Noi^tiun  school  may  be  well  placed  at  a.d. 
205>I0;  and  Pmx«as,  who  ratiie  to  F£ome  in  the 
time  of  Victor,  a-d.  192-201,  waa  probably  one 
of  tho  cailior  disciples  of  Noetua- 

Nuetua  denied  the  distinction  of  Persons  in 
the  Godlioad,  and  there  can  be  tio  duubt  tbat  ho 
avon-edly  held  what  may  be  called  the  sirajhU-r 
form  of  falripaiwian  doctrine,  tho  funu  namely 
wliich  is  obtiiiiHxl  by  substiLuting  in  tliu  Person 
of  our  Lonl  for  the  Divine  Jialure  of  the  Word 
the  one  imdislinguished  Nature  of  Deity  which 
the  Moitiirchians  cuIIlhI  the  Father.  The  sum 
an<l  sitlistaiice  of  tins  is  titus  well  set  down 
by  Victonnas :  "  Patripassiani  Doum  solum  esse 
divunt,  queui  uos  Patrein  diciuius ;  i|.>sum  solum 
exsitttenUjm  et  efitctorem  omnium,  el  venisse  nnu 
RiLum  in  munduia,  sed  et  in  carnem,  et  alia 
omnia  qurc  uos  Filium  fiH^isso  dicimus"  [Foarsuii, 
On  the  Creed,  p.  158,  fob  174!]. 

But  the  statements  of  Hippolytus  appear  to 
make  it  probable  tbnt  Noetus  wont  even  beyond 
this  in  heresy  ;  that  ho  held  tho  truly  appalling 
doctrine  that  tbc  Father,  tlie  One  Primary  Prin- 
ciple, suQered  on  the  cnws,  not  in  tho  way  iu 
which  tho  Catliolic  FaiLli  teaches  tbat  Christ 
siiH'ertol,  hnt  from  a  pa&sihiHty  attrilmted  to  the 
Divine  Katun:  itselC  In  stating  the  cathrdic 
doctrine  that  the  >Sou  of  G<id  aufli-i'od,  it  is  not 
said  tltat  the  Word  is  in  His  own  Nature  passible, 
nor  is  it  said  tbat  Christ  sutfeted  "  ratioue  divinx 
natnne,"  but  "  ratione  humame  natura',  quiu  sola 
paasibiliB  ernL"  But  do  not  the  statements  of 
^Joctns*  doctrine  betjin  with  osciibini;  pasHibility 
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to  the  Divino  Nature  itself  1  Tho  Noetiana 
"advance  statements  after  this  muuner— tbat 
ono  and  tho  same  God  is  the  Crt-ator  and  Father 
of  all  things,  and  that  when  it  pleased  Him,  Ho 
appeared  to  just  men  of  old."  '*  Wherefore  it  is 
that,  according  to  tho  same  account,  IJo  is  in- 
vincible and  vincible,  unbegotteu  aud  begotten, 
immortal  and  mortal."  The  8ub^-r|uonl  stato- 
mcnts  it  is  true  refer  these  positions  to  the  sui>- 
posod  incarnation  of  tho  Father,  but  it  may  he 
asked,  whether  that  supposed  iucai'iiatiuii,  with 
ils  conscquojiccs,  is  not  in  accoalanco  with  a 
presupposed  attribute  of  paasibility  in  the  Deity 
itself. 

On  no  other  supposition  can  the  derivation  of 
Noiitianism  from  tlie  doctrine  of  Heracleilus  be 
made  good,  a  derivation  which  Hippolytus  iiiuiDt4 
upon  very  strongly.  The  orij^inol  principle  of 
tho  nniverso  Hcracleitus  behevttii  to  bo  living, 
tetherial  fire,  self-kindled  and  self-ex  I  inguished. 
In  the  following  passage  ho  asserted,  as  liij*- 
polytus  states,  that  the  primal  world  is  itself  the 
Demiurge  aud  Civator  of  itself:  *'God  is  day, 
night;  summer,  winter;  war,  peace;  surfeit^ 
famine."  Ho  says  that  the  universe  is  divisibla' 
nod  indivisible;  generated  and  iingeneroteil  j 
mortal  and  immortal ;  reason,  eternity ;  Sun, 
Father;  Justice,  God.  In  this  passage  the 
manifestations  or  developments  of  the  Primal, 
Principle  in  time  are  contrasted  with  its  natur*  ■ 
aud  exisUnicb  in  ct^jruity.  Aud  the  derivation  of 
Noetian  doctrine  from  the  doctrine  of  lleracleitus 
will  scarcely  hold  good  unless  NoLtus  be  under- 
st4.>od  to  attribute  lo  the  Crtdhcad  itself  that  which 
HerocIeituB  attributed  to  the  Primal  Principle. 
Whence,  after  quoting  tho  i»uithcistic  passages, 
from  Hcracleitus,  Uipiiolytas  stated  tho  Noetiat 
doctriiifl  tlirtt,  arcortling  to  the  same  acoonnt,  the 
Fatlier  is  unbegoLten  and  beRotten,  immortal  ami 
mortfll.  Is  it  nut  to  be  inferred  that  to  ho  unU^t- 
ten  and  begotten,  to  h^  immortal  and  mortal,  vasi 
attribiitetl  by  Koelus  to  the  Godhead  itself  indo- 
pundeutly  of  tho  supp'^iscd  incarnation  of  tlio 
Godheoti  ;  in  short,  that  he  bRhl  the  Father  to 
be  visiblo  and  passible,  so  that  there  was  required 
the  additi'iu  to  the  Creed  which  was  madu  by 
the  Chunih  of  Aqnileiti,  allirming  the  Father  to 
be  invisible,  imitossible  f 

A  furtbor  proof  of  this  is  found  iu  tho  12th 
anathema  of  the  Synotl  of  Simiium,  a.d.  351, 
which,  summoned  to  deal  with  Photinus,  con- 
demned the  various  errors  of  the  Subellian  schooL 
It  can  hanlly  be  doubted  that  the  following 
wonls  were  directed  against  the  Noetiano,  who 
were  Sabelliani  auto  Sabellium  :  "  !Si  quis  nniciink 
Filinm  Dei  crucifixnm  andiena  dealitatem*  cju* 
vomiptionem  vel  paK8ibilitat4?m.iutdemn(at 
aut  dcminutionem  vel  inlerfectioncm  sustint 
dicat :  anathema  sit." 

The  Monarclnan  cimtroversy  arose  fh>ra  Iho 
intmsiou  into  Christian  doctrine  of  heathen 
phitijsopby ;  and  the  alhlialion  of  Nuetus  t«> 
Hei-acIeituB  is  a  strong  proof  of  the  truth  of  this 
aasortion. 

In  tho  Refutation  no  notice  is  taken  of  that 

>  0(irqr«.     Tlu:  Konl  u.  ujwd  by  Aruobiufi  Jtinior. 
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wKicli  u  mentioncil  hi  llio  Discourao,  and  Tiy 
Kjjipboiiiuis  tbiit  Xoi'tuH  allogud  himself  to  bo 
H06M  aoil  his  brother  to  be  Aiin^n — or  lu 
Philaster  gives  the  ossH-rtion — Elian,  aiiJ  it  waa 
probably  nothing  more  thnii  an  arrognnt  com- 
partjw>n.  It  (lr>G«  not  apjwiar  tlmt  there  was  any 
attempt  to  maintain  l!ic  wet  by  a  Sf;paraty  opis- 
copol  8nccc»ion  :  ami  in  Au-^ufitinc'fl  time  tliti 
Homo  of  Xoiitus  waa  almost  uiil;ii"wii. 

NOMINALISTS.  A  school  of  njeJircval  theo- 
logians wbii'h  aroee  in  the  Ifttt^.r  half  of  tlio 
deventh  century,  niaintAiuing  tlio  opiiiiuii  t)iat 
ohjecta  exist  only  as  iiidiviiliials,  so  that  gcm-ra, 
spociM,  OT  '*  univoreale"  (the  term  then  in  use) 
are  but  seveml  or  luimy  indivi-ludl  objects  collec- 
tively broiiybt  unJev  one  comiiion  name,  or 
thought  of  undur  one  cummou  idua.  Tlie  Nomi- 
luUiiila  Uiua  opposed  tlic  position  of  the  IteolisU, 
tlmt  nniversols  have  an  ahstraet  existence  dis- 
tinguishable from  Ihu  Bxiutencu  of  the  iivlividiuds 
related  to  them  ;  anil  they  took  as  the  fonniiLi  of 
their  sehool  '*  uuiveraolia  poet  rem,"  The  ex- 
tfeme  applicutiou  of  the  theory  is  seen  in  the 
opinion  of  some  Nominalists  that  the  Three 
Namefl  of  the  Holy  Trinity  arc  the  Namts  of 
Three  individual  Substances,  and  that  the  Unity 
of  the  Trinity  ia  but  n  verbal  expreet^ion  and  not 
a  Unity  of  Three  consubstAntial  Persons. 

The  foonder  of  the  Nominalist  sthool  waa  Ros- 
eellin,  Canon  of  Compitync  [r/jr.  a.i>.  1081)], 
who6e  opinionRrespectingthe Trinity  woro  ciuried 
to  the  trithcistic  cxU?nt  ju»t  indicated  [ANTixaiNi- 
TABUKS,  p.  yC],  anil  who  was  compelled  to  ro- 
tnuit  them  at  the  Council  of  Soisaons  in  the  year 
1092,  Tho  next  diiitinguislied  lu-ader  of  the 
school  was  his  pupil  Abt^Iard  [A.n.  ll)7D-n42], 
who  modified  the  Iritheislac  opinion  of  Boecellin 
into  a  SaboUimi  form,  defining  the  Throe  Persons 
as  Ciod's  power,  wisdom,  and  gooiliiesa,  but  yet 
not  altogether  denyiu>j  tliu  personality  of  thoeo 
attributea,  Afler  his  time  Nominalism  was  little 
regarded  by  theologians  until  the  fourteenth  cen- 
tury, when  it  was  rovive<l  by  TiVilHaiu  of  Occam 
[* —1347],  the  pnjiil  of  Duns  tSeotus.  Hence- 
forward the  Nominalists  may  be  recognised  Ofl  the 
school  of  progress,  inquiry,  and  criticism,  out  of 
which  tho  Itefonnation  arofio  :  a  school  which  bo 
far  tended  towards  flcejillcisia  th»t  it  overvalued 
tlie  tnith  which  it  arrivc<l  iit  by  rc-asouing,  and 
undervalued  that  which  it  leceivthl  by  revelation  ; 
thus  being  disposed  to  bL^icvu  ou3y  aftur  dcmon- 
stmtion.  lu  latctr  times  the  Noininalist  theory 
was  ailopted  by  llobbes,  Hume,  and  Du^'ald 
Stewart.     [Realists.    Scuoolmen.I 

NONCONFOltMISTS.  Preahyterian,  Indo- 
pendent,  and  other  non-Episcopal  mtidstei-s,  who 
held  benefices  by  authority  of  the  Hevolutionaiy 
Fttrliamcnt  during;  the  Grtmt  Rebellion,  and  wero 
deprived  of  them  by  the  Rdstoration  Piu'liamcnL 
Thy  name  has  oliio  been  occasionally  used — as  by 
Bishop  Ilaucroft  at  the  Hampton  <_'mirt  Confer- 
ence—  for  tlioae  Puritan  priests  and  deacons 
who  rofuaed  to  coiifoi'ia  to  tho  ritual  customs  of 
the  IJlinrch  of  England  during  the  reign  of  (^uecn 
Elizabeth,  but  who  are  more  generally  known  by 
tho  faniiliar  name  of  Pchitass. 
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To  undor«tand  the  poBttion  of  the  Noncon- 
formist ministijrs  of  1CG2,  it  is  necessary  to  trace 
out  the  eircumstances  under  which  they  came  to 
occupy  the  churches  and  pareonugea,  and  to 
receive  Iho  incomes  which  were  appropriated, 
under  the  old  establiAbctl  endowment  system, 
to  the  clergy,  of  the  Church  of  England.'  These 
have  been  noticed  al  some  length  in  tho  aKicle 
on  the  Puritans,  in  which  it  ia  shewn  that  tha 
overthrow  of  the  Epbicojol  Kyslem  in  tho  middle 
of  the  seventeenth  century  was  the  climax  of  a 
movement  which  had  been  going  (m  within  the 
boundaries  of  the  Church  for  about  120  years, 
and  th.it  this  movement  was  for  the  purp«>«e  of 
establishing  the  Presbyleriau  system,  instead  of 
that  which  was  inherited  by  the  Itefonned  Church 
of  England  from  that  of  Mediieval,  Saxon,  and 
Primitive  timea.  It  may  now  he  observed  more 
particidarly  that  the  post-Refonnatiau  system 
was  OS  distinctly  and  nncompromisingly  episcopal 
OS  that  which  hud  preceded  it,  and  that  none 
but  clergy  onlaincil  by  bishops  were  recognised 
by  it. 

I.  In  Novembor  ir>i9,  Parliamont  paaaed  au 
Act  [3  &  4  Edw.  VL  c,  12]  declaring  that,  "  foi^ 
osmuch  as  concord  and  unity  to  be  hail  witliin 
the  King's  Majesty's  dominions,  it  is  requisite  to 
have  one  uniform  fashion  and  timnner  for  making 
and  consecrating  of  bishops,  priests,  and  dettuoji% 
or  luiuisters  of  tho  Cliurch :  Be  it  therefore 
enacted  bj^  the  King's  Highness,  with  the  assent 
of  the  Lords  spiritual  and  tuntpond,  and  tho 
Commons  in  this  pre.'ient  Parlinment  assembloil, 
and  by  the  authority  of  the  same,  that  such  form 
and  manner  of  nuiking  and  consecrating  of  arch- 
bishops, bisliops,  priestA,  deacons,  and  other 
ministers  of  the  Church  as  by  six  prelates  and 
six  other  men  of  tliis  realm,  learned  in  God's 
law,  by  the  King's  Majesty  to  be  appuiutod  and 
assigned,  or  by  tlie  mii^t  number  of  them,  shall 
bo  devised  for  that  purpose,  ancl  art  foitb  under 
the  (irent  Saal  of  England  before  the  lirat  day  of 
April  next  coming,  shall  by  virtue  of  the  present 
Act  bo  lawfully  exerrised  and  used,  and  none 
other,  any  statute  or  law  or  usa^o  to  tho  contrary 
in  any  wise  notwitbetunding."  There  was  a  strong 
(lorm&nizing  party  which  wished  to  introduce 
Pi-esbyterian  ordijiation,  Poynct  desiring  to  Aban- 
don Uie  very  namo  of  bishop,  Grindal  calling 
consecration  a  mummery,  and  Jewel  and  Hooper 

I  The  entlovimeiits  of  the  ChuTfJi  of  Ktinliind  Ix'Tore 
tho  Refonu«lit>ii  w<-re  w  IhLIows  '.— 

1.  Episcopid  imd  Cspitidar  Kstato,  a  Urge  vroportiun 
of  which  were  given  by  tho  Crown  in  tiiiw*  Wfore  tho 
ConqoMt. 

2.  Titheii  ami  lands,  the  TonniT  ^ivva  in  limMi  bi'vond 
rtfcord,  and  th'U  IntU-r  niMtly  in  times  before  tho  C'OU- 
qoMt,  for  th«  xan  of  tho  pKrouhUl  clerf^. 

3.  M'inwtio  Estates,  chieSy  pren  in  times  sulMtvtiuent 
to  th^  L'oriqnest,  for  tlio  nsi-  uf  the  inonka  and  nuns. 

4.  Chantry-  Est«t«t,  chli-fly  given  in  (lie  ftmrtepntJi 
nad  fiflpriith  ctmturies,  for  th«  nac  of  chantry  prints 
(not  pnrorhiid  ck'^gy)  to  oll'er  mtiwtea  for  the  dwid- 

The  two  latter  dpwriptitniR  of  property  were  ontirely 
appropriatfd  by  the  Crown,  and  givpn  niv.iy  by  the  Crown, 
[oli'tftty  taconrtiersand  tKiIitit^aL  ntlhvn-uts.)  in  the  reijpis 
t.f  Hirnry  VIII.  ami  ol  Kdwunl  VI.  Tho  two  former 
ik-seripti'ons  of  propurty  wen-  (with  some  diminution) 
»tatn«tl  by  tb«  clei)Q'. 
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being  almost  ns  much  opposed  to  the  conlinnation 
of  the  oil!  customs.  Bvit  the  Ordinal  now  in  tlm 
Book  of  Common  Prayer  Lad  already  teea  aub- 
stantially  coiistni'Uted  under  n  coiuniisslon  issued 
by  t1)0  Crown  in  1548,  and  this  was  puUislieil, 
under  tho  aiitliority  of  tJie  Act  wbicb  has  beiii 
quoted,  in  March  1549-50.  Tlic  Prefiice  to  tliis 
Onliiml  (probably  written  by  Archbishop  Cnin- 
mer)  enacts  that  "  no  uum  ekuU  be  accounted  or 
taken  to  be  a  lawful  bishup,  priest,  or  deacon, 
in  the  Chuivh  of  Knglaiid,  or  suffered  to  execute 
any  of  the  said  function?,  except  he  he  callod, 
tried,  exaiuiued,  and  admitted,  thercunto  accnn]- 
ing  to  the  form  hereafter  folloniug,  or  hath  hnd 
fonoeriy  episcopal  conaecration  or  ordination. " 
Tho  whole  of  the  Frayer  Book,  iiichnling  the 
Ortlinal,  and  therefore  tins  unambiguous  enact- 
ment respecting  episcopal  ordiuatiou,  was  incot- 
p<^)mted  into  the  second  Act  of  Uniformity  fS  it 
6  Kdw.  VT.  ck  1,  A.u.  1552],  and  when  that  liad 
been  repealed  by  Quern  Mary's  Parliiiment,  it 
was  again  incorporaied  into  t)ie  third  Act  of 
Unifonuity  [1  Klix.  cli.  2,  a.d.  1550].  Eflbrla 
were  made  to  override  this  provision  of  Church 
and  State  in  the  canea  of  Whittingham,  titular 
Dean  of  Durham,  and  Travere,  the  opponent  of 
Hooker,  who  hail  neillifr  of  them  received  epis- 
copal ordination  :  but  it  is  clear  tliat  the  principle 
was  not  conceded,  although  some  latitude  was 
permitted  to  them  because  they  had  been  set 
apart  as  ministers  abroad  by  furvi;;n,  and  not  at 
homo  by  English,  Presbyterians  [Strvpe's  Aim. 
it  pt.  a,  pp.  168,  622  ;  it/a  of  WkiUjift,  iiJ. 
182].  In  fkct  it  was  an  article  of  enq;uity  of 
the  cburchwanlens  at  episco[)al  visitations, 
'*  Whether  doth  your  minister  or  any  other  take 
upon  them  to  read  lectures,  or  pro&ch,  being  mere 
lay  persons,  or  not  ord.^intHl  according  to  tha 
laws  of  this  realm  I*  [Caiilwell's  Dt'cutn.  Ami, 
ii.  22].  In  spile  of  s\\\  such  enactments  and  care, 
some  "counterfeit  miiuster8,"a8 Archbishop  Whit- 
gift  called  them  [thai,  29],  did  probably  obtain  a 
footing  in  a  parish  here  and  there,  but  this  was 
otdy  by  breaking  tho  law,  and  the  rule  was  never 
authoritatively  relaxed  except  in  the  case  of  a 
very  Bmall  number  of  foreign  l.ntlierans  or  Cal- 
viinslfl,  fo  whom  Puritan  bishops  gave  prefer- 
ment. Even  tln«w  extr^nc  Puritan  clergy  who 
submitted  to  the  system  of  "calls"  mentioned 
in  the  article  on  "  Puritans,"  were  always  careful 
to  be  otdaiuetl  by  bishaps :  and  probably  tliere 
were  no  persons  beneficed  in  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land at  tiie  time  when  tho  Great  HebelUou  began 
who  bad  not  been  episcopally  ordained.* 

H.  It  need  hardly  be  said  that  the  strict 
system  of  epLscu{>al  ordination  thus  muiutnined 
from  the  Reformation  to  the  Kebcllion  was  never 
oltcreil  by  any  act  of  the  Church.  But  on 
November  8th,  IG45,an  " Ordinance"  was  passed 
by  the  Lords  aud  Commons,  who  then  claimed  to 

'  Sotne  exceptional  instnnces  might  ncrliaps  be  founil 
fn  very  oat-of-t be- world  placet  m  tlie  oiU  sad  fell  dis- 
tricU  uf  Ihv  Xuttli  or'  Kii^loml.  It  Ik  saiil  there  are 
si-Tenil  pariahea  in  Yorksliire  in  which  the  news  of  the 
llefonuation  was  only  receircd  io  tb«  oifthtfonth  txn- 
Inry  :  ftml  lti«ho|>  'WatAon  faaxtA  |iariiiJim  in  Canib«tUnii 
KhffT  a  cIrrKj  rnui  was  never  kuown. 
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be  thft  FuUament  of  Ktiglaud,  declaring  that 
"the  word  *Pieabyter,*  tliat  is  to  say  'Elder,' 
and  the  word  '  Bishop,*  do  in  the  Scripture 
intend  and  signify  ouo  and  the  same  function  ;" 
and  that  it  being  an  usurpatirm  on  the  part  of 
bishops  for  thorn  alone  to  ordiiin,  henceforth  ordi- 
nation was  to  be  given  by  presbyters,  undercertain 
rules  respecting  examination  and  trial  which  wer« 
laid  down  in  the  Ordiuance  :  aud  then  it  was 
enacted  tlutt  all  persons  who  shall  bo  oidoined 
jn-esbyters  acconliug  to  this  Diroctory,"8hall  bo 
for  ever  repute<I,  and  taken  to  all  intents  aud 
purposes,  for  lawful  and  sufSciently  authorized 
miniAtors  of  the  Church  of  England"  [Rush- 
worth's  //w^  Cull  vii.  212].  At  this  time 
tho  parochial  clergy  were  being  rapiJly  and 
Tcry  generally  driven  away  from  their  parishes. 
Many  were  notoriously  loyal  to  the  Crowu  anil 
to  Episcopacy,  and  had  to  fly  for  their  lives, 
bccaui^e  ttiey  would  not  take  the  Covenant  and 
the  EngAgemeat ;  many  were  imprisuaod  (some 
with  circumatancea  of  great  cruelty,  as  when 
twenty  were  kept  under  hatches  in  a  ship  on  the 
Thames),  and  it  is  believed  that  not  a  few  were 
"sent  to  tho  plantations  "  to  slavery  as  the  early 
Christians  were  sent  Iq  tho  mines.  Tlicre  were 
olso  "Committees  for  enquiry  into  tho  scandalous 
immoralities  of  the  Clergy,"  and  as  the  leoiit  t;unt 
of  loyalty  to  Church  or  King,  the  use  of  the 
Prayor-ltook  or  tho  refusal  of  the  I^irectory,  was 
scandalous  and  immoral  in  the  estimation  of  thoea 
Committees,  they  turned  out  most  of  those  clergy 
who  were  not  got  rid  of  by  other  means.  The 
consequence  of  all  these  rigid  measures  was,  that 
nearly  the  whole  of  tlio  Episcopal  clergy  wero 
turned  out  of  their  benefices  during  the  early 
years  of  Ihs  Great  Rebellion.  A  few  tcm|ioriw:d, 
a  few  weri)  protected  by  influential  laymen,  and  a 
fow  escaped  notice  ;  but  the  nutniier  of  thuso  who 
thus  nstained  their  places  was  very  small,  and  it 
is  probable  that  tlio  popular  estimate  which  put 
down  the  number  of  the  clergy  ejected  by  tha. 
Parliamentary  piu-ty  at  from  8,000  to  10,000  WU 
correct. 

As  the  episcopally  ordained  clergy  were  thus 
driven  away  from  their  churches,  their  parson-. 
ages,  their  tithes  and  their  glehcs,  the  Pre^ 
byteriaus  and  Independents  stepped  into  the 
vacatotl  benefices,  and  were  settled  in  them 
securely  by  tho  authority  of  the  Ordinjnco  of 
Parliament  which  is  quoted  above.  TIius  it  cama 
to  pass  that  between  the  years  1643  and  1660, 
loost  of  the  parishes  thnMighout  England  and 
Wales  received  for  their  ineunibents  men  who  had 
not  received  episcopal  ordiuatiou,  tho  number  of 
Kuch  amounting  to  ahuut  lU,0OOat  the  time  of 
tho  Restoration. 

III.  Tho  Restoration  of  the  civil  constitution 
of  the  rtiunlry  wosaccompanied  by  the  restoration 
of  iU  ecclesiastical  conetitutiun  almost  as  amatt«r 
of  course.  Attempts  wero  made,  indeed,  by 
comparatively  small  but  yet  noisy  party,  to  pr*-' 
Tent  the  re-iutroduclion  of  the  Episcopal  system 
in  its  inl^^ity,  but  tho  great  body  of  the  laity 
were  heaxtily  weary  of  Presbytcrianism,  lnde|)en- 
donejt  aud  uf  the  funalical  sects  which  had  sprung 
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itp  Itlco  mtislirooms  during  tlie  supremacy  of  thosa 
two  principal  oues,  oml  lay  influence  being  con- 
sequently exerciaeii  strongly  a^miiiat  this  attempt 
it  vas  ntoaco  dofcated.  Ono  uf  ttio  first  proceed- 
ings of  the  restored  Parlitttnent  wub  to  jvish  an  Art 
for  the  coiUlmiin>;  mid  restoring  of  miuUtt:rs  [12 
Car.  11.  ch.  17],  wliichonooted^at  every  uiiiiistcr 
of  the  Churcli  of  England  who  had  heen  ejected 
by  thti  aiithurity  of  the  Kebclliun  Parliumeut 
should  be  restored  to  his  benefice  by  Decembei 
25th,  IGCO,  prr.vitlod  he  had  not  justiheil  tlie 
King'smurdcror  declarcdugaiuat  Infant  haptisto. 
X-'uder  this  Act  many  of  the  non-episcopal  niinis- 
tt-re  had  to  retire  fruni  tJia  livings  into  which 
they  had  bcuu  intruded,  that  the  old,  persecuted, 
poverty-etmck  clergy,  who  had  been  turned  out  of 
thctn  Btleen  or  sixteen  years  before  might  he  re- 
stored  to  their  koiuba  and  thuir  Accks.  Some  i^vcu 
of  tlioee  who  bad  been  epiiw^ojinlly  nnUine*!  hjul 
also  to  retire,  and  thus  Kich&ni  Baxter  had  to 
make  way  for  the  return  of  the  old  and  rightful 
Vicar  of  KidderminEter,  whosa  place  he  had  not 
unworthily  held  for  half  a  generation.  But  half  a 
generation  of  exile,  war,  pcrsecmiun,  poverty  and 
hord&hip,  had  cot  left  many  of  the  old  clergy  to 
return  to  their  parishes,  and  most  of  these  were 
still  occupied  by  non-episcopal  incumbents  until 
the  Act  of  Uniformity  came  into  force  on  August 
S4th.  1662. 

This  Act  of  Parliament  [Uth  Car.  II  ch.  4] 
was  no  novelty,  being  the  fourth  Act  of  Uni- 
formity which  had  bc<>n  pimsp-d  since  the  Refor- 
ualiou,  and  baring  iis  parallel  in  several  "  Ordi- 
nances" of  the  Parliaiiient  which  wore  passed 
during  the  Rebellion.  It  waK,  moreover,  ahno- 
lutely  necessary  that  if  the  Church  system  was  to 
bo  restoreil  srirao  enactment  shoidd  bo  made 
enforcing  the  first  principle  nf  the  system,  that  of 
episcopal  uniinalion.  But  it  u'as  under  thocon- 
si«leration  of  I'lirliamcnt  (especially  of  the  Houso 
of  Lords,  which  received  a  formal  request  to 
hasten  it  from  the  House  of  Commons)  for 
several  months,  and  it  was  so  constructed  as  to 
deal  considerately  with  the  non-cpiscopinJ  inciim- 
beutsas  well  as  to  deal  jui^Uy  with  the  principles 
of  the  Church.  The  former  wore  not,  therefore, 
"  fyected "  as  it  has  been  so  often  represented, 
but  opportunity  was  given  to  them  of  retaining 
the  beneiices  which  they  held  without  any  dilli- 
cnlty  if  they  were  willing  to  conform  to  those 
principles  which  had  alwuys  been  maintained, 
and  which  could  not  Vw  given  up,  respecting 
episcopal  ordination,  the  use  of  the  Prayer  linok, 
and  decent  loyalty  to  the  l.Vown.  The  conditions 
thns  imposed  were  stated  as  follows  in  the  Act  of 
Uniformity: — 

1.  "Every  parson,  viear,  or  other  minister 
whatooever,  who  now  hutU  and  ei^joyeth  any 
eoclesiastical  benefice  or  promotion  within  this 
Bealm  of  England,  .  .  .  shall  openly  and  pul>- 
licly,  before  the  congrogntion  there  assembled, 
declare  his  unfeigned  assent  and  consent  to  the 
use  of  all  things  in  the  snid  Book  contained  and 
prescribed,  iu  tliose  words,  and  no  other :  '  I, 
A.  B.,  do  here  declare  roy  nnfeigried  a^^nt  and 
consent  to  all  oad  everything  contained  and  pre- 
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scribed  in  and  by  the  Book  intitalud  The  Bonk 
of  Common  Prayer,'  "  etc. 

2.  Every  soch  incumbent,  or  any  one  to  be 
adniitled  to  an  incumbency  Ihereaner,  was  i^ 
quirwl  to  subscribe  the  following  declaration : 
"  I,  A.  B.,  do  declare  that  it  is  not  lawful,  upon 
any  pretence  whaUoever,  to  take  arms  against 
the  King;  and  that  I  <lo  abhor  that  triutorous 
position  of  taking  arms  by  his  authority  aguitu^t 
his  person,  or  against  thosu  that  arc  coiuiuiv- 
sioned  by  him  ;  and  tli-it  I  will  conform  to  the 
Ijturgy  uf  the  Church  of  England,  as  it  is  now 
by  law  established.  And  I  do  dcclaro  that  I  do 
hold,  there  lies  no  obligation  upon  mo,  or  on  any 
otlier  person,   from  the   Oath  commonly  called 

'  The  Solemn  League  and  Covenant,'  to  endeavour] 
any  change  or  alteration  of  government  eitlicr  in ' 
Church  or  Slate  :  and  that  the  same  wue  in  itself  1 
an  unlawful  oath,  and  imposed  upon  the  stibjecta 
of  this  realm  against  the  kinown  laws  and  liberties 
of  this  Kiugdom." 

3.  It  woe  also  provided  that  "no  person  who 
now  is  incumbent,  and  in  possession  of  any 
parsonage,  vicarage,  or  benefice,  and  who  is  not 
already  in  holy  orders  by  episcopal  ordination^ 
or  shall  not  before  the  feast  of  St.  Bartholomew 
be  ordained  priest  or  deacon  according  to  tho 
form  of  episcopal  ordination,  shall  Irnve,  hold,  or 
enjoy  the  said  parsonage,  vicarage,  benefice  with 
cure,  or  other  eccleaiostical  promotion,  within  tliia 
kingdom  of  England,  or  the  dominion  of  Wales, 
or  town  of  Berwick-upon-Tweed ;  hut  shall  tie 
utterly  disabled,  mid  I'/wo  fadv  deprived  of  tho 
same ;  and  all  his  ccclesia-sticnl  promotions  eliall 
be  void  as  if  he  was  naturally  dead." 

The  Act  of  Uniformity,  tliei-eforo,  to  secure 
tho  integrity  of  the  Church  system  on  the  one 
hand,  and  to  secure  the  vested  interests  acquired 
by  long  possession  on  tho  part  of  the  uon- 
cpiacopal  incumbents  on  tlie  other,  offered  to  the 
eight  or  nine  thousand  of  tho  latter  who  still 
renuiined,  that  if  they  would  be  ordained,  accept 
the  Prayer  Book,  and  renounce  their  engngement 
to  destroy  Episcopal  government  [Covenanteus], 
or  to  bear  unns  against  the  Crown,  they  might 
retain  their  benefices.  The  great  nifyorityj 
accepted  the  terms  that  were  thus  ofTurcd,  so 
legiUizing  their  jMjsition,  and  qnnlifying  them- 
selves to  carry  out  the  system  of  the  Church 
of  England  according  to  its  luug-estabti^hed 
principles. 

The  "  NonconformisU"  who  did  not  accept 
these  liberal  terms  oflfered  by  Parliament  have 
been  paraded  before  the  world  for  two  centuries 
as  amounting  in  nunilKjr  to  2,000.  Con* 
temporary  writers  of  authority — as  for  example 
Bishop  Kennett  in  his  "Register  and  Clironicle," 
the  great  storehouse  of  information  respecting 
the  years  UiGO-^— often  deniwl  that  the  number 
was  so  large;  but  Calamy  published  an  "Abridg- 
ment of  Baxter's  Life  and  Times"  in  1702,  the 
ninth  chapter  of  which  is  occupied  with  bio- 
graphical notices  of  some  of  the  Nonconfonnista, 
and  in  wliich  he  gives  the  number  of  2,000  as 
correct  When  this  chaj)tcr  was  answered  in 
1714  by  Walker's  fuiiu  vulume  on  the  "Suffer- 
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ing  of  tlie  Clergy ,*'  Calamy  compiled  a  "Con- 
liuuation"  of  bw  former  work,  wliich  waa  pub- 
liahed  iu  1721  in  two  voluuca,  auii  in  wliicli 
ho  still  maiiitoiuod.  that  2,000  >'oncouforim8ts 
■were  "ejected!'  Ijy  tlie  Act  of  Uniformity.  A 
critical  examination  of  Calamy'H  evideuco  uhews, 
howover,  tluit  ho  has  much  ovL-rstatod  Ids  coae, 
tho  number  being  not  much  mora  than  one 
tliird  of  what  ho  aUcgoa  it  to  he ;  and  as  so  much 
luta  been  made  of  thu  matter  hy  diwcnting 
writers,  It  ia  worth  whilo  to  shew  what  U  the 
real  ctiaclusion  furnished  by  his  evidence. 

The  list  of  ejected  miniatora  printed  by 
Culainy  may  he  distributed  under  the  seven 
fallowing  heads:  [I]  Tho»  who  were  actually 
dead  Iwforo  tho  tirao  of  ejuction  arrived ;  [2] 
Thuse  who  yieldeil  up  their  plac««  to  the  die- 
'possessed  Kpiscopnl  incnmhent« ;  [S]  Curates 
imd  lecturer*  whose  appuintiueuts  wore  not 
l>enofic*fi,  and  who  were  not  therefore  "t.-jectod'* 
from  any  by  the  Act;  [4]  (?ascs  in  which  the 
list  sets  dtitvu  two  incumbents  for  the  same 
l>enefice;  [S]  Cases  in  wlut^h  Hishopfl'  rc^nstL-ra 
fibew  that  other  men  than  thoee  named  in  the 
list  Were  iu  posBessiou;  [G]  Those  who,  on 
Culumy'a  uwu  shewing,  had  no  benuHcea  to  be 
loflt,  but  whom  he  includes  among  thoso  ejected 
from  bouefices ;  [7]  Those  who  may  have  been 
deprived  by  the  operation  of  tho  Act  of  Uni- 
formity. 

By  the  help  of  Nowcourt's  "  Keperiorium  "  of 
tho  diocese  of  London,  those  ministers  whom 
Calamy  names  as  ejotlod  from  honelicca  in  that 
liioceaa  may  be  distributed  under  theoe  seven 
heads  00  folluwa : 
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The  number  of  those  of  whum  it  is  possible 
.tliat  they  may  have  been  ejected  is  thus,  talking 
tlie  general  average,  only  433  per  cent  of  tho 
number  given  by  CaUmy  for  the  dioccso  of  Lon- 
don. If  tilts  proportion  be  Uiken  ns  reganls  tbo 
alleged  number  ejecto.1  tlirongliout  FJigland  mid 
AVides,  that  numW  will  thus  ho  reduced  frura 
2,000  tji  8^7,  It  wenis  imi»rtibdhle,  therefore, 
tliat  the  number  of  Nonconformist  mitustere  who 
were  '*  ipito  jaciu"  deprived  of  their  parishes  on 
StBuKholomew'aDay  was  ranch,  or  any,  overSOO; 
and,  as  rontemjioraries  allcye  that  some  of  tliese 
were  men  of  property,  that  some  made  go«l 
auuriiigea,  that  some  retunie*!  to  the  traden  which 
thay  had  given  up  for  the  pulpit,  sjid  that  grvat 
kiudnoaa  wu  shenn  to  those  who  were  poor  by 
the  bisliops  and  the  nobility  [Keimell's  Rtgieier, 
8ii8,  919],  it  m:iy  Ijo  concluded  that  muoh 
[  axoffgcration  has  l»ecn  used  by  those  who  have 
CMd  the  event  to  tho  discredit  of  tho  Church. 
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Among  those  who  thus  refused  to  accept  the 
terms  o&ercd  hy  the  Act  of  Uniformity  there  was 
also  a  leigQ  number  who  continued  to  attend  the 
ministrations  of  tho  Church,  and  whom  Baxter 
calls  "  Episcopal  Jsonconformista."  These,  he 
says,  "ui-o  for  tnie  parish  churches  and  ministers 
refomied,  without  swearing,  promiBing,  Jecluring, 
or  subscribing  to  auy  but  sure,  idear,  necessary 
tilings,  desiring  that  Scripture  may  bu  their 
canons,  taking  tho  capAble  iu  each  parish  for  tlie 
communicautti  and  Church,  aud  the  rest  fur 
hearera  and  catechized  persons  :  desiring  that 
the  magistJ-ate  be  judge  whom  he  will  maiutiuu, 
approve,  and  tolerate,  and  the  Ordainer  judge 
whom  he  will  uriloin,  and  Uie  people  he  free  con- 
Bi>nt«re  to  whose  pastoml  euro  they  will  trust 
their  souls  ;  desiring  tlmt  every  presbyter  may 
bo  an  overseer  ovor  his  flock,  and  every  church 
that  liath  many  elders  have  one  incumbent  presi- 
dent for  unity  and  order;  and  thut  godly  dio- 
vesaus  may  (without  the  swurd  or  force)  have 
tho  oversight  of  many  minislers  and  churches, 
and  all  these  he  coofetlerate  and  under  otie  go- 
viTumeut  of  a  Cliristiaii  king,  but  under  no 
foreign  juristtictiLm,  though  in  as  much  concord 
as  possible,  with  all  the  Chrietiiui  world.  And 
they  would  have  the  keys  of  excommunicatioD 
taken  out  of  the  hands  of  laymen  (ehancellots  or 
lay  brethren),  niid  tho  dioec»san  to  judge  in  Uio 
synods  of  the  presbyters  in  cases  above  jiaroohial 
power"  [Ikxter's  UJk  and  7'*;/i*«,  Ajjp.  71,  ed 
1G^6].  rheso  were  probably  a  largo  class  among 
the  laity  for  some  time  after  the  llestoratioQ. 

Three  years  after  tho  Act  of  Uniformity  had 
caused  the  ejection  of  theiie  800  2*'onconforaii8t 
ministers,  Parliament  passed  n  severe  law  against 
thorn  called  the  "  rive-Milo  Act"  [17  Car.  IL 
ch.  2],  which  prohibited  them  from  dwelling 
within  Jive  milea  of  iiny  city  or  corporate  town, 
or  from  even  coming  within  that  distance  of  any 
such  town  except  iu  the  course  of  travel;  thus 
placing  them  in  a  much  more  unfavourable  eon- 
daion  tlmn  onlinary  Dissontera.  This  Act  aoon 
ft:ll  into  disuse,  and  the  fen-  NoncouformisU  who 
remained  alive  at  the  ICevolution  were  relieved 
from  its  oi>emtioa  altogether  by  the  Toleration 
Act. 

:{ONCONFOI!MISTa  A  term  which  has 
come  into  use,  in  qiiiito  recent  times,  as  a  general 
designation  of  Prutoatout  Dissontcra.  This  new 
application  of  an  old  word  causes  some  incon- 
venience, as  confusing  modem  DiMsnters  of  all 
sorts  with  tho  ministers  who  declined  to  conform 
to  the  Act  of  Uniromiity.  and  so  were  deprived 
of  the  buaelices  which  they  had  got  into  their 
hands  during  tlie  Great  Rcbelliou,  as  narrated  in 
the  precwling  article. 

NON-I.NiliUSlUNISTS.     [Fbrb  Kibk.] 

J(0NJURORS.  This  name  was  originally 
given  to  those  bishops  and  other  clergymen  who 
wore  ojectwi  from  tlipir  lieiieficos  in  168'.>D0  for 
refusing  to  take  the  oath  of  allegiance  to  William 
and  Mary  while  they  were  still  bound  by  that 
which  they  had  taken  to  James  IL  It  subso- 
quenlly  dvsiguated  Uioso  of  the  party  wbn,  in  the 
year  1G93,  oigniiizcd  on  Episcopal  Boct  of  Non- 
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jarora,  wliicU  liugored  on  until  iLe  Ij^iumng  of 
lb<i  nineteenth  cvntury. 

1.  Wbou  titti  Prince  of  Onuiga  invaded  Eng- 
land with  a  iJutuli  army  (uf  vrliom  4000  were 
Piiljistft)  in  .September  IG^iO,  at  tbo  instigation  of 
tbe  uiii>ulri(jiic  statesmuu  who  tbun  held  tbe 
reins  of  ^u^'ornmunt,  it  was  ouppoeed  by  moiky 
that  bu  would  merely  act  as  an  armed  arbitrator 
between  King  James  and  tlio  diiKvintented  por- 
tion of  hia  Bubjccta.  Tbo  King,  however,  having 
ruaaou  to  fuar  fruni  bid  EKiu-in  law  tbo  iiamo  fatu 
which  bit>  father  had  met  with  at  the  bands  of 
Cromwell,  did,  ou  Uccomber  24lh,  16B8,  what 
bis  falbor  had  token  care  never  to  do,  Uttd  irom 
hia  own  domiDioug  and  took  refugQ  in  a  foreign 
kingdom.  UuJur  tbeiH)  circuinHtaucca  a  genc-ntl 
dcsiru  aroeo  tliat  tho  I'rincc  of  Orungo  bbould  l>u 
appointed  Ui'gcnt  during  tbeatisenre  of  tbo  King  ; 
but  aa  tbe  PrincviM  of  Orango  liad  ceased  to  l>t- 
heirapparont  to  tlio  KngUsh  throne  tlirough  the 
birth  of  hftr  brother  on  the  preceding  Juno  lOlh, 
the  I'rince  wiia  unwilling  to  lose  the  now  cham'^D 
of  a  kingdom  whiuh  hod  thus  fallen  into  his 
bandstand  refuRcnl  to  accypt  tlio government  of  it 
DQ  any  other  condition  tliiin  that  of  becominj;  its 
sovereign  ;  tlircatening  that,  if  any  other  settle- 
ment  was  allcmpted,  ho  and  bis  army  wuuld  ru- 
tum  to  lluUanJ.  Tho  crown  was  thuteforc 
offend  to  him  on  February  7t]i,  l(tH8-S},  by  a  body 
of  Lords  and  Commons  wlio  had  formed  Uieni- 
selves  into  a  joint  committee,  to  wbiub  tbo  nauie 
of  a  "  Convention  "  was  given,  and  on  February 
13tb,  seven  weeks  after  King  James  bad  left 
Knglaiid,  tho  I'nnce  and  I'rincesa  wore  proclaimed 
ita  King  and  Quceiu 

Tho  change  of  sovereigns  having  been  thus 
effected,  it  was  thought  necessary  that  all  jwrsons 
holding  office  in  Chtireh  or  State  itbould  toke  nn 
oolU  of  allegiunco  to  those  who  'ic/acto  occupied 
tbo  throne,  and  this  Oath  was  imposeii  in  tbo 
form,  *'  T,  A.  B.,  do  sincerely  pronii.ee  and  swear 
to  lioar  true  allegiance  to  their  Majesties  King 
William  and  Queen  Mary."  A  new  Oatli  of 
Supremacy  was  also  inipoa-ii,  wbicli  ran  in  simi- 
lar tenna.  Tlio  Act  of  Parliament  by  which  tho 
new  oath  was  imposed  required  that  it  sliould 
be  taken  by  all  ecclesiastical  persons^  befori; 
August  1st,  IGSd,  under  pain  of  suspension ;  and 
if  tboy  still  rofiisod  to  t(ike  tho  oath,  their  bene- 
fices were  to  be  declared  vacant  on  Febniiiry  Ist, 
1689-90. 

The  position  which  tbo  clergy  were  thus  placed 
in  was  %  very  difficult  one,  for  thoy  bad  already 
promised  tu  bear  truo  allegiance  to  King  James, 
and  although  many  persons  thought  that  his  de- 
parture from  the  kingdom  had  released  them 
from  that  allegiance,  there  were  others  who  con- 
sidered tho  oath  to  be  still  binding,  and  the  more 
so  bvcause  it  bound  them  t(j  the  King's  direct 
heir  as  well  or  to  himself,  that  heir  being  now 
tbe  infant  Prince  of  Wales,  and  not  tlio  IMnccas 
of  Orange.     Some,   on    rellccticjn,  adopted   tbe 

'  It  h1i(ki1i]   be  rcinciiilKTnl  tlint  tho  clcriiy  sf"  not 
rtfiDin?d.  hy  the  onliiisr}-  Htntnte  law,  to  talc'e  the  Outh 
of  AUffpance  at  the  accnaion  of  a  Sevem'grt,  but  enly 
when  hciua  adrn  lltcd  to  bcm-Eccs. 
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principle  indicated  (though  at  a  much  later  date) 
by  Nioolsou,  Uishopof  Cailialo.  "Whenever," 
be  writea.  ''  a  sovereign  dc  /ado  is  luiiversally 
submitted  to  and  recognized  by  all  the  tbae 
Estates,  I  must  believe  that  person  to  be  lawful 
and  rightful  monarch  of  this  kingdom,  who  alone 
has  a  just  title  to  my  allegiance,  and  to  whom 
only  I  owe  an  oalh  of  fisalty"  [Bp.  JJicolson'a 
F.^iiat.  CorrMjut/id.  ii.  387].  Uut  although  in 
modem  times  this  principle  migbt  be  conceded 
by  many  persons  without  hesitation,  it  was  not 
so  easy  to  act  upon  it  in  on  age  when  the  dis- 
placemeul  of  one  sovereign  by  another  was  a  rare 
occurreuco.  Hence  the  clashing  of  tbe  two 
oaths  was  a  real  dillioulty  to  tho  consciences  of  u 
large  number  of  the  clergy,  as  well  as  t>>  some  of 
tbe  official  laity.  This  difllculty  is  well  stated  in 
a  letter  written  by  Dr.  Fituwilliam,  Canon  of 
Windsor  and  iiector  of  tjottenliam,  to  Uiily 
llussell,  aud  dated  May  13th,  ICSl).  "What 
now  I  Bhall  do  in  this  present  emergency  I  aui 
ir-resulved :  bat  if  having  (intt  deltute^l:  it  with 
myself  aud  advised  with  my  friends,  it  shall 
seem  most  expedient  to  make  such  a  retreat,  I 
will  depend  npon  your  honour's  mediation  for 
that  fuvoiir.  ...  It  may  be  I  have  as  saJ 
thoughts  for  tbe  divisions  of  tho  Church,  aud  as 
an.lent  desires  for  its  peace  as  any ;  aud  let  my 
tongue  cleave  to  the  roof  of  my  mouth  tf  I  pre- 
fer not  Jerusalem  boforu  my  chief  juy.  But  I 
cannot  eeteem  it  a  good  way  to  seek  tho  attain- 
ment  of  this  by  any  act  which  ffbal]  dit^turb  my 
riwu  peace.  ...  In  the  meantime  I  entreat 
you,  very  good  madam,  not  to  call  boggling  at  an 
oath,  clashing  against  another,  aa  far  as  I  can 
discern,  wlueh  I  fonuerly  took,  an  uimecessary 
Hcniple.  X  behove,  were  you  uuder  such  an  en- 
gagement, your  tendernetts  and  circumspection 
would  bo  mtbur  greater  than  mine. 

"The  former  oath  of  allegiance  runs  thus : — '  I 
will  bear  fuith  and  trm  nUegiance  to  bis  Mi^eety 
King  Charles,  or  King  James,  and  hU  hefre  and 
ouccciuors,  ami  him  and  t/iem  will  defeniL'  Of 
supremacy,  *  I  will  bear  /'dtk  and  Inie  uUegiantM 
to  the  King's  Ilighneiid  {Clmrluti  ot  James),  hid 
linira  and  lawful  snrcr'itii'irs,  and  to  my  power 
shLdl  assist  and  defend  all  jurisdictions,  privileges, 
pre-emtuouces,  aud  uutliuritics  gmnted  or  belong- 
ing t<>  the  King's  llighuess,  bis  heirs  and  suo- 
cessors,  or  united  and  annost  to  t]io  imperial 
crown  of  this  realm.' 

"  Now  I  am  informed  by  tho  Statute  1  Jac  o.  1 
tbat  lineal  BUtcession  is  a  privilege  belonging  to 
tJio  imperial  crown,  and  by  12  Car.  II.  c.  30,  §  17, 
tbat  by  tliG  undoiihled  and  funtlamental  lawa  of 
titia  kingdom,  neither  the  I'eers  of  this  realm  nor 
the  Commons,  nor  both  togotber,  in  Parliament, 
or  out  of  Parli:iJnent,  nor  tbo  people  collectively 
nor  representatively,  nor  any  persons  whatsoever, 
hath,  or  ought  to  have,  any  coercive  power  over 
the  kings  of  this  renlni. 

"'i'he  present  ojith  runs  thus:  'I  will  bear 
true  allegiance  to  their  Majesties  King  William 
aud  'Queen  Maiy.'  Now  let  any  im]>artial  per- 
son redolve  nie  wbetlmr  one  of  these,  King  James 
having   abdicated,  be  his   heir    or   kwfid  sue- 
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cesaor,  or  could  V  made  so,  had  the  people 
met  either  Cfillfictively  or  repreaentatively,  which 
Ihcy  did  neither."  [Lady  Kussoll's  Letters,  od. 
1793,  p.  458.] 

No  one  can  complain  llmt  men  who  had  such 
scruples  of  conscience  on  this  euliject  should  bo 
willing  to  give  np  their  bishoprics  an*l  thoir 
pftrialies  rathfr  than  do  an  act  which  they  coii- 
iidered  as  wilful  iwrjury.  And  that  they  did  so 
conaider  is  shewn  not  only  by  the  costly  acts  of 
soLf-denial  to  which  they  submitted,  but  by  the 
(lying  words  of  two  bishojis  of  tlie  number.  "  If 
theoatb  had  been  leu d^reil," said  Iti&hop  Ijake,  "at 
the  peril  of  my  life,  I  could  only  have  obeyed  by 
iJiifferinR."  "  If  ray  heart  do  not  deceive  me," 
eiiid  Uishop  Thonms,  "  and  God's  grace  do  not 
fail  me,  I  think  I  could  sufTer  at  a  stAko  rather 
thmi  take  this  oath."  [Li/e  of  KetUeweH,  199, 
20G.1 

\\  hon  the  first  date  named  in  the  Act  had 
arrived,  seven  bishops  and  a  Inryc  number  of  the 
clergy  declined  to  take  the  oath,  and  wcro  conse- 
quently 8U8]Hmded  from  the  pLTforaiaiicc  of  their 
duties,  but  it  does  not  appear  that  this  was  dono 
by  any  proper  ecclesiastical  proccsa.  Thomas, 
llishop  of  Worcester,  and  Cartwright,  Bishop  of 
Chester,  would  have  been  added  to  the  number, 
niakiiijf  nine  bisliops,  bnt  they  died  a  short  time 
before.  iJuring  tho  six  mouths  that  followed, 
Luke,  Bishop  of  Chich^ter,  also  died,  as  did 
Dome  of  tha  inferior  clergy ;  the  numbers  of  tho 
latter  being  also  diuiinislicd  by  tlia  compliance 
of  many  under  tho  Influence  of  argument  and 
persuasion.  Tho  six  hishojM  who  remained  alive 
on  February  1st,  168!)-i)0,  were  Saucroft,  Arch- 
bishop of  Canicrbiiry  ;  Ken,  Biahop  uf  Bath  and 
AVells;  Turner,  Bishop  of  Ely;  White,  Bishop 
of  PeterborotiRh ;  Lloyd,  Bishop  of  Norwich ;  and 
Franipton,  Bishop  of  Gloucester.  Those  were 
followed  by  about  4O0  clergy,  the  best  blood  of 
the  Church,  tho  names  of  most  of  whom  have 
como  down  to  ue  [^ibid.  App.  v.],  A  large  num- 
ber of  tho  laity  took  tlie  same  view  of  the  oath  of 
nllcgianee  as  that  taken  by  tho  Noajuring  clergy, 
but  as  it  would  only  be  tendered  to  tliose  who 
were  in  the  service  of  the  Crown,  none  among 
them  but  the  latter  were  called  upon  to  make 
any  sacrifice  ou  account  of  their  opinion. 

II.  Some  of  the  Nonjurors  looked  upon  their 
position  OS  simply  a  political  one,  which  did  not 
affect  their  spiritual  rektiuns  to  tho  Church. 
But  the  more  ardent  of  them  took  a  different 
view,  and  mixed  up  the  idea  uf  the  oetli  with 
that  of  orthodoxy,  in  suoh  a  manner  as  to  make 
it  appear  that  only  those  were  true  to  the  Church 
who  n:fused  to  tiike  it.  The  oidy  shuduw  uf 
Roson  for  this  latter  view  was,  thai  continued 
communion  with  tho  Church  seemed  to  entuil 
Boiiiu  recognition  of  the  prayers  which  were 
otfered  for  the  new  sovereigns.  But  although  it 
is  en^y  to  6to  tliat  these  prayers  must  have  been 
0  burden  to  tho  consciences  of  tliose  Nonjurors 
uho  were  present  at  the  services  nf  the  ChuR-h, 
it  ii  nut  easy  to  see  bow  they  couUI  constitute  so 
heavy  a  buiUeu  as  to  make  such  prosenos  impoa- 
siblo :  still  less,  to  see  how  the  insertion  eveu  of 
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an  luuirper's  name  in  the  prayers — to  put  tha 
mutter  iu  the  strongest  light  jnissible — could  iu 
itself  affect  the  cftthoHcity  of  the  ancient  Church. 
So  strongly,  however,  did  somo  of  the  Nonjurors 
feel  on  this  point,  that  they  not  only  decHued  to 
attend  the  services  of  the  Church,  but  they  advo- 
cated the  immediate  formation  of  a  separate  coni- 
muuion,  for  the  purpose  of  continuing  what  they 
believed  to  be  the  true  ancient  Church  of  Eng- 
land, ns  repro6eut**d  by  themselves,  in  contradia- 
tinction  to  tho  body  which  occupied  the  sees  and 
pai'ishes  of  the  laud. 

Thus  far  the  position  aasnmed  by  the  Non- 
jurors appoara  to  be  justifiable  by  no  runsonable 
argument ;  but  when  tho  i^ecs  of  the  six  bishops 
and  the  parishes  of  tho  4O0  clergy  were  filled  np 
by  other  bi^hopa  and  clergy,  during  tho  Kfotimo 
of  incumbents  who  hud  not  benn  displaced  by  any 
BufHcicnt  ocelesiastical  process,  there  was  much 
to  be  said  for  those  who  rtrfuiied  to  consider  tho 
new-comers  in  any  other  light  than  as  schismatical 
intmdera,  When  it  was  stated  by  the  Nonjurors, 
for  example,  Uiat  Arclihiithop  Sancroft  was  really 
nntl  truly  the  eccleaia-stical  ln-nd  of  the  Church  of 
Kngtnml,  and  that  nothing  could  make  Tillotson 
fiitch  during  Sancroft's  lifetime,  they  could  only 
bo  answered  by  the  counter  allegation  that  thueo 
who  couaocraltd  Tillotson  had  ecclesiastical  autho 
rity  to  give  hira  miMinn  to  the  boo  of  Canlerbur)', 
bccauBO  the  latter  had  been  made  vacant  by  the 
operation  of  an  Act  of  Parliament.  But  if  an 
Act  of  Parliament  can  thus  destroy  the  spiritual 
mission  of  a  bishop  [Dior,  of  Tiikol.,  Jlhisdic- 
TtON'],  Parliament  is  indeed  supreme,  and  thoi« 
seeins  no  gocxl  reason  left  for  rejecting  its  dictum, 
when  it  alleged  that  OTdiualiou  by  presbyters  was 
the  Ramo  thing  as  ordination  by  bishojM.  [Nox- 
coM--(>RuiR-r8.]  Wliat  \&  thus  said  of  TilfoLson 
tipplies  also  to  Kidder,  who  took  possession  of  the 
see  of  Ken  (winch  Bevcridge  altogether  refiisetl 
to  do),  and  of  all  tho  other  bishops  who  assumed 
spiritual  jurisdiction  over  dioceses  the  true  bishups 
of  which  were  still  living.  And  what  is  thus 
said  of  the  bishops  is  also  applicable,  in  its 
degree,  to  those  who  took  the  ])lac(.-s  of  thu 
ejected  parochial  clergy,  not  one  of  whom  can 
be  considered  as  lawfully  deprived  of  the  cure 
of  souls  committed  to  him.  Those  who  framed 
the  Act  of  Parliament  had,  in  fact,  made  a  great 
mistake,  such  as  lawyers  often  make  when  deal- 
ing with  occlesiastical  lualtew,  for  tboy  omitted 
to  insert  a  iirrivittion  directing  that  Nonjuiing 
clergy  should  be  deprived  of  their  spiritoal  juris- 
diction by  a  pmiier  eccle«ia.slieal  process.  If  the 
Nonjurors  had  been  thus  doprived,  there  ct^uld 
liave  been  no  doubt  as  to  tiic  position  of  their 
successors,  and  though  the  deprivations  might 
Uavo  been  still  open  to  the  charge  of  injustice, 
they  would  not  have  been  open  to  the  charge  of 
nullity,  as  they  actually  were. 

But  uotwitlistandiug  this  grave  error,  which 
left  the  Nonjuriug  bishops  still  responsible  for 
tho  cure  of  suuU  in  thetr  diocoscs,  and  the  Non- 
juring  prlosts  fur  the  cure  ofsouls  in  their  iiari&hes, 
there  docs  not  seem  to  be  any  instance  on  record 
of  cither  bishop  or  priosi  endeavouring  to  carry 
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out  their  rcspoiiftiLiliLics  in  any  such  coinpI«tfl 
niruiiier  a«  to  justify  the  clniiiw  whicU  lh«j  iiijule, 
OT  which  wt-ra  maiio  on  their  Inihalf.  Siincrort 
iaaucil  a  commission  to  three  of  bis  BufEngana  to 
consecrate  nomot  to  tlio  bittUopric  of  Salisbur>'i 
and  uuder  this  coroniisftton  the  consecration  txik 
place  on  Ma;  31st,  1689.  But  after  the  Act  of 
Parlianiont  had  come  fully  into  force,  San^rofl 
made  no  further  attempt  to  carr)*  out  his  dLtifs, 
or  to  assert  his  spirlliiol  juriddicliun,  only  reiiiiiin- 
infi  at  X«arabetk  uulil  be  \\ti&  turned  out,  which 
vas  little  if  anything  mure  ttian  an  assertion  of 
bis  temporal  rights  to  bis  benelice,  righta  which 
possibly  an  Act  of  rarliamcut  could  rooUy  extin- 
guish. Nor  does  it  nppcdr  that  any  of  the 
other  b[8hoi>»,  nr  any  iinmber  of  the  clergy,  took 
this  ground.  They  seem  to  have  been  snr|:>risei| 
into  yielding  ihcir  bpihlital  chmves.  and  so  letting 
their  aees  and  pariHlies  ]inictically  litpse  into  the 
banils  of  Uiose  whom  they  con&idered  unlawful 
intruders.  They  vacated  their  spiritual  clmrKes  as 
James  bad  rarated  his  throne,  and  yet  claiuivd 
to  be  stdl  the  rightful  occupants  of  the  poeta 
they  had  vacated.  Thus,  if  tliero  wa»  a  grave 
error  on  iho  part  of  Parliament  in  omitting  to 
provide  for  others  doing  whiit  Parliament  ilself 
could  not  do,  iu  omitting  to  release  the  Nonjuring 
clerg}-  from  their  apiritual  responsibilities,  there 
waa  also  a  grave  error  on  the  part  of  the  latti.-r 
in  acting  as  if  they  bad  been  so  released.  And 
while  this  litter  course  went  Tir  to  cut  tite 
ground  from  undor  their  f^t,  as  reganla  the 
claim,  which  the  Nonjurors  asserted  to  be  still 
the  only  rightful  rcpa-fccutativca  of  the  ChuicU 
in  the  dioceses  and  psriflhes  committed  to  them, 
so  it  weak  fiu-  to  justify  Tillolsuu  and  the  rest  of 
the  intruders  in  nssuunng  themselves  to  be  right- 
fnUy  possosaoii  of  poata  which  bad  thus  been 
lulTercdto  lapse  into  their  hands.  Even  su  far 
the  Nonjurors  caniiul  be  altogether  cximemtcd 
from  a  abare  in  the  confusion — very  ne-irly  np- 
proschiiig  if  not  actually  amonnttng  to  schism — 
which  was  caused  in  the  six  diocesea  and  400 
parishes,  when  they  were  thus  provided  each  with 
two  pastors.  But  many  of  them,  doubtless,  took 
the  earue  lino  that  was  taken  by  Bishop  Ken, 
and  quietly  retiring  from  their  posta  refused  to 
take  any  [>:irt  in  setting  up  a  rival  cnmmunion. 

III.  The  first  step  which  was  taken  towards 
placing  the  Konjuring  clergy  in  a  fichismntical 
position  wai  an  ini]inident  act  wliich  Bancroft 
himself  was  persiiudod  to  pcrfarui,  that  of  dele- 
gating to  Lloyd,  the  ejected  liishop  of  Norwich, 
that  arehiepiscopal  juriadiclion  which  he  declined 
to  exorcise  personally,  'lliis  was  done  hy  an  in- 
strunienl  dated  February  0  th,  169 1-2,  when  he  luul 
allowed  his  authority  to  lie  (Inrninnl  for  eighteen 
months  \  during  half  of  which  lime  Tillotson 
had  been  consecrating  dnffragans  for  the  province, 
and  ordaining  and  cnntirming  within  the  diocese 
of  Canterbury,  while  Sancroft  hinitjclf  hefl  been 
living  the  life  ol  a  hennit  on  a  small  property 
which  he  pwuiiaacd  at  FresingfioJtL  Under  the 
authority  thus  delegated  to  him,  Lloyd  shortly 
aftcrwAvds  took  steps  for  consecrating  two  hiBho|w;, 
and  the  conaent  of  the  exiled  King  having  becu 
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obtaine<I,  Tlicke*.  the  deprived  Dean  of 'Worcester, 
waa  consecrated  suflragan  Buthop  of  'fhotfoni, 
and  Wagstaffe  suffragan  Bishop  of  Ipswich,  on 
February  24tb,  1G93-4,  the  consecrating  bishops 
being  those  who  bad  previously  occupied  tliu 
sees  of  Norwich,  Ely,  and  Petcrboroiigb.  The 
consecration  took  place  secretly  in  a  private 
house,  but  waa  witnessed  by  the  Earl  of  CUrcn- 
dnn;  it  was  known  to  very  few  persons,  and 
those  in  contidcnce,  until  the  latter  part  of  the 
year  1710,  when  all  the  deprivctl  bishops  but 
Ki.-n  being  dead,  and  hu  having  resigned  his  see, 
a  discussion  aroao  among  the  Nonjurors  as  to 
tbe  continuance  of  their  separation. 

\]\Km  the  death  of  Ken.  that  saintly  bishop 
departing  to  his  rest  on  March  I9Ui,  1710-11, 
many  of  the  Noi^urors,  among  whom  we^o  Nel- 
son, the  well-known  author  of  "  Easta  and  Festi- 
vals," and  the  learned  Henry  Dodwell,  began 
again  to  fretjuent  tlieir  pariali  cluircbefl,  and  gave 
np  all  frtmiai  connection  with  the  separated  party. 
But  another  suction,  l>dii  by  llickiM,  detorniined 
to  perpetuate  tlie  sece-taion,  and  for  that  pnrpose 
to  continue  the  sucoossion  of  bishops.  Ilickes 
anl  Wi^^taSb  had  boon  oonsecratcd  only  as  suf- 
fragan bishops  to  Bishop  Lloyd,  and  had  thcro- 
fore  no  autliority  after  his  death  in  1710.  Wag- 
stuQe  himself  dit-il  in  1712,  and  Ilickes,  being 
lints  left  as  lhc>  sole  episcopal  representative  of 
the  No;\juroni,  and  being  then  71  yeara  old, 
called  iu  Uie  at»»istiince  of  two  iScottisa  bishops, 
(itmphell  and  (ja<MerBr,  and  on  Ascension  Day, 
in  1713,  thcao  three  consecrated  Jeremiah  Col- 
lier, Samnel  Uawes,  and  Nathnniel  Spinckes, 
HcotUnd  thus  once  more  contributing  an  element 
of  schism  to  England.  Hickca  died  in  1710,  and 
Colllci  becoming  the  leader  of  the  now  formally 
constituted  sect,  Henry  Gandy  and  I'homea  Brett 
were  consecmlod  by  him  and  the  other  two 
scbisnialtcjil  bishops  on  .Tmiuary  25tb,  1716. 

In  the  following  year  beyau  the  ilispute  among 
the  Nonjurors  respecting  the"nMiges,"  Collier 
wrote  a  tr,i<:t  entitled  "Reasons  for  Restoring 
some  Prayere  and  Directions  as  tliey  stand  in  the 
I'ommnnioD  Service  of  the  first  English  Reformetl 
Liturgy,"  etc.  In  this  he  advocated  the  rcintro- 
duotion  into  the  Coraniunion  Service  of  the  mixed 
cup,  of  the  Invocation  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  of  the 
Prayer  of  Oblation, andofPrayersfor  the  ilei«»rted, 
these  always  having  been  used  by  Hickes,  who 
celebrated  with  the  Communion  Office  of  Edward 
VJ,  First  Book,  and  by  Collier  himself,  while 
Brett  and  the  Scottish  bishop  Campbell  strongly 
supported  the  practice.  A  division  thus  sprung 
up  ill  tlie  now  small  Iwily  of  Nonjurors,  Spiuckoa 
and  Gandy  leading  one  party,  which  wUhed  to 
retain  Un^  use  of  the  laitt  Book  of  Common 
Prayer,  Collier  and  Brett  loading  another  section, 
which  used  the  First  Book :  the  furmer  party  being 
called  "  Non-Usagers"  and  the  latter  "  Usagers." 
The  two  parties  remained  separate,  each  conse- 
crating sevend  bishops,  from  the  year  1718  to 
1733,  when  a  recr.ncilialion  took  place,  thoui{h 
some  atill  couUnuod  to  Uu  "  Usagers"  and  others 
"  Non-Usagera." 

The  sect  lingered  on  dutiug  the  whole  of  tha 
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ei>;htoentli  century-,  but  with  cuulmually  dl- 
luiuUitiiig  iiuin)j(,-ni  unil  witli  oontiunally  incrcos- 
va^  divisions.  t>\r  pricsta  seuiu  to  hare  lieen 
(jriluiued  aiooug  its  members,  but  tlio  coiiHccra* 
Uon  uf  bLbhu)is  Wfts  kept  up,  at  last  in  a  very 
irregular  anil  rccklcM  nmumr,  until  iioarly  tliu 
close  of  the  ccutury.  [Diet.  y/'Tneji-  p.  515.] 
AiuonH  Ibfin  were  tnauy  men  of  Rrmt  Icaniing, 
and  whijAH  wnrka  have  been  of  bi^li  valuo  to  the 
Church,  especially  Hickea  aud  iJuJwcll  as  theo- 
li^'ioiis,  L'olliur  aiid  Carte  as  bifitcricjil  writers, 
llrett  tts  a  high  authority  ju  litui^ical  theology, 
Kettlei*-oH,  Iv"«htou,  and  Law  us  dcvotioiial  wril4.'ra 
ivliuse  iiUltifuce  iU'cply  iilfi'cUiil  tlin  ibligiun  of 
11m>  Church  for  a  century'  aud  a  half.  The  Non- 
jurors appear  Uj  have  always  held  llieir  KLTvi^jCi* 
iu  private  huuseB,  and  many  of  tli<^i.r  clergy  prac- 
tiseil  utAdicine  or  followed  some  trade.  (Jordon, 
the  lost  of  their  regular  bishops,  died  in  1770; 
Cortwriyht,  nnc  of  the  last  of  the  im^ular  sec- 
tion, practised  as  a  gni^eon  at  Shrewsbury,  and 
waa  reoouuiled  to  tho  Churcli  at  tho  Abbey  there 
in  1799,  by  a  clergyman  wlio  «i«?rni.ione«l  tho  cir 
t.*umstau(!e,  in  his  uld  a^,  to  the  present  writer. 
]!4jothe,  tho  )ii»t  of  all  thoir  bisbo))s,  died  in  Ito- 
land  in  1  dOO,  but  some  email  congrejjations  of  2«  oil* 
jurors  Dto  6»id  to  hare  oxistod  some  years  later. 
Many  of  tho  last  of  tlie  Nonjurors,  however, 
utteiidi'd  their  parish  churches,  only  rcacrrin^' 
to  their  conscionccft  the  privilege  of  usiny  TrayiM- 
Itiioks  winch  had  beE>n  printed  liefore  the  Revo- 
lution. 

A  Btronj;  intimacy  was  alwnvb  kept  up  between 
Die  Nonjurors  of  tlngland  and  thij  KpiACopalianA 
of  Seotland,  and  they  weie  mostly  mixed  up  with 
tho  Juecibito  party  to  a  dangerous  extent,  some 
of  them  even  suffering  for  high  treofion  in  1716 
and  1745.  Not  a  few  of  them  bol-cIcJ  lo  the 
Konmn  Catholic  sect,  and  when  an  Act  was 
pn^ed  against  Recusants,  tho  Nonjurors  were 
included.  Tho  Btroug  dosiro  for  Catholic  re- 
union, which  thus  iuipeUod  them  to  seek  it 
8«irncwherc,  although  their  polititml  fe^Oinga  wonLl 
not  ptrmit  tliera  to  seek  it  in  the  Church  of 
England,  also  led  to  an  attempt  being  niado  in 
1716  to  bring  about  "a  concordat  betwixt  th« 
oKhodox  and  catholic  remnant  of  the  liritish 
Churches  and  tho  CuUiolic  aud  Apostolic  Oriental 
Church."  The  fall  particulars  of  this  have  been 
printed  in  Willijuiis'  Ortho<iox  C'finre/t  of  the  Eaet 
in  the  17 th  eeniiinj,  but  the  coiTCspondence  on 
the  subject  fell  through  in  1725.  [/.'/'•  o/ Kettle- 
vrll.  Bowles'  Li/c  uf  Krit.  D'Oyley'fl  ti/e  oj 
JSdni-rnft.     Lathbnrv'e  Uisioru  of  ilte  NotijnrvrsA 
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Uic  Scottish  EslAblisbiuent  became  kuown  by 
this  mime  in  1712,  ou  their  refusing  to  take  tho 
<_>ath  of  Abjuration  as  enjoined  in  the  Tuleratlou 
Act  passed  in  that  yenr.  Thi;  oal.h  recogiiified  by 
impliealioii  the  ei>iii|iti<ma  4>f  the  Sncct^^sion  Act, 
among  which  were  tlio  iirovisions  that  Iho  Sove- 
nign  should  always  Ite  of  the  communion  of  tho 
ChutL-h  of  Knglniid,  nud  should  swear  to  maintain 
that  Church  as  by  law  c»ta>iIiBht»I.  Hence,  by 
iDftiiy  amongst  the  more  rigid  lYesbyterians,  the 
Tcfnsing  the  oath  was  rcganled  aa  a  criterion  of 
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minitjlerial  fuithfulnce.i,  and  almost  as  a  test  of 
communion.  In  1719  the  oath  was  modified,  in 
accordance  willi  an  address  from  Uie  Noiy'urors 
themselves;  but  a  few  {includiug  T.  Rostoo, 
who  wrote  li»{A(ms  for  f'ffufing  the  Abjura- 
tion Oath  ill  itis  Latent  Fonn)  still  resolutely 
dei-lined  it.  [CAMERONuys.  Marrow  Men.] 
NON-USAtiKKS.  [XoNJURous.] 
NORWEOUN  PRUTKST.VNXS.    [Dasbo 

rilOTEBTANTS.] 

NOVATf  ANS  or  NOVATIAXISTS.    A  sect 

which  arose  at  Rumo,  in  the  middlu  of  the  third 
century,  from  a  simple  spirit  of  insubordination, 
aud  tboti  adopk'd,  an  if  for  its  jusUHcation,  thu 
tenet  that  the  means  of  grace  and  reconciliation 
eutrusti:d  to  t)i>:  ('hurch  are  inapplicable  to  Uiose 
wlio  have  iiUltu  from  tlie  faith  in  persecution, 
aud  to  those  who  have  after  baptism  committed 
mortal  aiu. 

The  s^t  organized  itself  into  a  body,  and  the 
schism  became  complete  when  Novatian,  from 
whom  it  is  named,  fell  off  from  Catholic  unity, 
and  assumed  the  position  of  bishop  of  Rome,  in 
the  reign  of  tho  Kinptror  Docius.  A  succession  of 
scliismatic  bishops  was  kept  up  for  ueorly  three 
hundred  years,  not  in.  Rome  only,  but  almost 
throughout  Christendom.  llio  sternness  of 
Novatian's  refufuil  to  admit  the  lapned  t(D  peni- 
tence was  extended  by  hie  foUuvrers,  jf  not  by 
Novatian  himself,  lo  other  cases  of  heinous  sin, 
and  to  some  cases  treated  as  Rinful  by  a  mwLdcen 
asceticism,  such  as  second  marriages.  In  this 
mattfirtho  sect,  which  in  other  it.-*.i'ects  of  doctrine 
was  orLlunlox,  mu«t  be  judged  heretical.  From 
this  attempt  to  enforce  a  mure  rigid  discipUue, 
tliey  took  the  name  "Catliori,"  the  Pure;  and 
iihewed  their  schismatic  spirit  by  unchurching 
the  body  from  which  they  sepamted,  denying 
even  the  validity  of  tlie  Catholic  baptism.  The 
spirit  of  schism  manifested  itAelf  also,  as  is  usual, 
iu  an  ollitiuce  with  the  secular  power.  Tliey 
gained  the  favour  of  Uie  heathen  government, 
treated  the  banishments  of  bishops  by  ibo 
government  as  if  they  were  canouiad  depositions, 
and  thus  virtuiilly  surrendered  the  liberties  of  the 
Ctinrch  U)  tlio  docnlar  arm. 

Thus  the  schism  of  the  Novatiaus  involvd 
these  three  cardinal  points:  llie  vonslilution  of  the 
Christian  Church,  ila  usa  of  tlio  means  of  grace 
and  reconciliation,  and  its  relation  to  the  secular 
power.  Cousideriiix  this,  aud  considering  tho 
wide  extent  and  long  duration  of  tho  whism,  it 
is  reni:irkable  that  there  does  not  remain  from 
original  authority  iiuy  detailed  account  of  its  ri«o 
and  progress,  lt«  history  must  be  gathered  from 
unsysCemzLtic  notices  in  Cyprian's  epistles;  from 
some  few  epistles  of  particular  bu<hops  and  doctors 
of  the  Roman,  African,  aud  Eostc-rn  Churches 
extant  among  Cyprian's  works;  from  the  remains 
of  some  tracts  and  epistles  of  Dionysius  of  Alex- 
andria preserved  by  Kusebiue ;  from  I'acian's 
epistles;  from  Ambrose's  treatise,  De  Pomitcntia; 
from  a  few  conciliar  determinations ;  from  Uio 
occasional  cotes  of  Socrates  and  SozoDicn;  and 
from  statomcnts  of  particular  pointa  of  doctrine 
or  history  by  Jerome,  Augustine,  and  Basil    By 
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far  Uio  greater  part  of  tliis  iiifonnutiou  conies 
from  opjranentt),  aiul  in  tho  cfmRui(<nition  nf  it, 
this  obupter  of  Church  history*,  nioro  pvrhnpa 
Utiiu  other  chapters,  is  liahlc  to  he  distorted  by 
the  pieposseesioiiH  i>f  the  hixtoriaii. 

Thu  history  uf  tills  schism  must  begin  with  thu 
Cartlmtpui-in  prt-sbjter  >'ovutti«,'  for  with   him 

^'b^gui  tlio  rohellion  against  epiHConul  authority. 
it    in   oppufiition    to   CypHan   be   adrocated 
suity,  in  oppoaition  to  C-omelius  bo  advocatiil 
jour,  fihews  that  his  mercy  and   hia  seventy 

laroae  from  bio  love  of  rebellion.  The  election  uf 
Cyprinu  t'>thc  bishopric  of  CarlbagQ  wiis  opiJoseJ 
by  u  small  but  reloutleiifi  minority.  Five  presby* 
ten  in  portieiilur  curried  on  their  opposition  after 
hia  co;i80crutii)ii  [Cypr.  Ep.  xliii.j.  Whether 
Xovatiu  va8  one  of  ihcse  tive^  is  diaputett  \  but 
if  the  expression  in  £]».  xtiii.  re(ianliuK  the  fivu 
presbytere,  "Anticjua  ilJii  contni  epiwcopatinn 
iiiuiira  venena  TuUiiontes,"  be  cdmpared  with  Kp. 
xiv.,  in  which  iire  f^ivcu  the  names  of  four  of 
thti  achismatictil  pre^byt^rs,  Novatus  being  among 
thi'm,  thero  will  bp  littlii  doubt  of  the  "existence 
of  only  one  anti-C'yprijin  psrty  fmm  the  very 
beginniii*» — a  ])iirty  which  lioM  together,  and  in 
which  Isovatus  took  a  conspicuous  |.*art"  [Nean* 
der's  CVi.  //iH  Boae's  tmnsl.  i.  p.  241].  Novatus 
first  Mt  himself  in  open  o]>poKition  tu  his  bishop 
by  procurinK  the  ordumtjcin  of  KyUciasimiis,  (ind 
appointing  him  hi»  deacon,  without  Cypriau'a 
perroiaoton  [Cyp.  /-/>.  lil.].'  Novatus  was  now 
accused  of  heinuiu  crimes.  It  was  wtid  that  he 
luu]  robberl  widnu's  and  orphans,  that  ho  -bad 
kiokeil  bis  wife  during  her  pregnancy  and  caused 
the  deuth  of  her  child,  that  he  bad  allowed  his 
futhor  to  cUirve,  and  then  remain  niibiiried.  On 
tliese  cliurgeii  bu  was  to  ho  tried,  but  the  Decian 

>  Koraliui,  the  prcshyter  of  Rome,  in  generally  called 
{fovatus  by  tlio  Crrok  writers.     Lanlncr  argiufi  tlint  Ins 

^Iral  naiue'wM  Noiiitos  [Crtdib.  note  ou  chip,  xlvii,  J. 
St    hfls  Vrn   wij    tlmt    LnnlinT   (.'onftjiiinltil    tho    two 

f  fSmitb's  Diit.,  NovatvinutiX  This  in  a  TiiUt<ik<!.  IjtrdinT 
«rrib.>s,  '*  Novatus  of  Cartluige  cant«  to  It')tu#,  aimI  joincil 
iLu  partj-  of  the  Ihimaii  presbj'tcr  of  that  uttuir"  [Crtdih. 
ch.  xlvU.  Ill],  But  the  two  havtt  often  T*en  con- 
fuandcd.  NnUbs  Alrxatnli-r  ntftt^s  that  Rnsehius,  Y.\i\- 
phanitis  anil  Thi'odorct  oonfouDd  them;  and  bo  Sinnoinli 
vritcs:  "SuLltHiu  du  Noviitiunoruni  oontiitore  dixputaut 
Fntrcs  latini,  qui  NuvrIuiii  KiiLthMpiiiii  Afni^nitnk, 
diatinganot  a  STontiino  I'reiibytcro  lEomano.    Utruni<iHe 

Jiro   ano   tiahurnilit  jpleritiut   Or»oi"  [Noto   in  Th«cHl. 
loT./nb.  III.  v.].     But  it  njipcurs  wnly  tlint  they  called 
.Novation  Nonttua.    Ttievdo  not  aiKTibe  t«  Novatus  uf 
locna  on^rthbig  prfa>er  to  NovntiiH  of  CaitHoff^. 
•  Cypmn'il  woru«   arc  :   "  Ijac  wt   <l"ii   Fctici-HHiitium 
ktcllitcin  aunm   Duconuin,  nee  pemiitteatc  tnu,  ucc 
I  Bcieat«,  ena  factione  rt  aiiibitioae  canstttuit. "     MAi>y 
huturUiu  understand  by  tliia  a  prMbvtenan  onhiiation 
by  Novatu*  hiniaeir.    Keajidor  write*  ttwt  Novataa,  wUh 
fbi»  views,  and  aei;onUa(s  to  hu  prv'sbjterian  ayntrm, 
.  miKbt  think  hiina<>lf  qiulifKtil,  an  a  [irvaby  ter  and  president 
of  a  cbiirch,  In  |>rrforni  thin.     It  dors  not  bc«ri  at  all 
pmbable  that  (.'ypmn  wpuUI  bavc  brooked  a  preabyteriati 
ordimition,  tlmujfh  bi'^  miglit  t>e  oblifted  to  nasa  ovtiT  the 
Im^Urily  of  tbc  onUDalimi  by  (inotliLT  bislinp.     Hn 
[allowed   Felicisslnma   to   n-Diain   m   oXce.     Hint;liain's 
flBt«rpretnlioii   ia   tlifrnfore  adnptfld   [Antiq.   1 1.  Hi.  7]. 
[Bo  I'eBiron  also  undeiataods  Cyprian's  wonU  {Ann.  Offr. 

fi.  £&).    6onie  have  argued,  bat  vithcmt  safficient  ii^iinl. 
hat   Kov-ttiia  wim  a  bU]ioi>.     8e«  the  quotation   from 
8irmundi  JD  fon^ug  note.    So  also  Buoiiius,  PctaviuH, 
LabUeua. 
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ponecution  prevented  tho  trial  [Cypr.  Ep.  liL]. 
Of  these  clmrges  it  can  only  be  aoid  that  iJiey  uro 
not  proved.  It  is  as  unjust  tn  Cyprian  to  attri- 
bute them  to  blind  passion,  to  tho  rancour  of 
controversy,  as  it  is  to  JJovntus  to  assume  them 
to  bo  true,  in  their  full  extent,  because  Cyprian 
believed  them.  From  Epistle  xiv.,  written  diuinn 
the  peraecution,  afler  CyprJAn  had  left  Carthage, 
it  appcan  that  Novatus  and  three  other  of  the 
presbyters  wrote  to  Cyprian  concerning  theaflaira 
of  the  diocesw,  A  good  deal  of  stress  has  been 
laid  on  the  fact  that  Cyprioji  calls  these  four 
"cimpreabytcrt  tiostri."  He  was  too  just  to  deny 
Novatus  this  title  before  trial  and  proof  uf  iho 
charges  and  aentence  given.  And  the  inference 
from  tltosc  scvtral  notices  appears  tu  be,  that 
Novatus  wiifl  wailing  trial  when  the  ["ersecutiuU 
bn^ke  out — that  the  peraecntton  preveiitod  the 
trial  comiug  on — thai  Novatus  did  not  imniu- 
diatrly  \\i>t>,  whirh  would  naturally  tell  in  his 
favDur  in  the  mind  of  the  bishoj>^that  a  lull  of 
persecution  rendered  it  likely  tko  trial  ntiphb 
ooine  on — that  Novatus  tlinu  reUx-ated — that  (as 
is  always  the  case  when  m^n  avoid  trial}  further 
evidence  a}^iuust  him  cume  to  li>;ht,  uud  L-ouvincL-d 
Cyprian  of  the  Ruiil  of  his  presbyter,  and  caused 
the  stronger  langiuige  of  the  lator  K]ilalJe,  tho 
lifty-second.  Cyprian's  retreat  from  persecution 
wan  juBliGable,  but  was  o\ki\  to  doubt,  and  very 
liable  to  misi'e presentation.^  His  opponents  were 
not  slow  to  take  advantage  of  it,  and  besides  tra- 
ducing the  clianiut«E  of  their  bishop,  Ihuy  increased 
their  mimhors  by  receiving  on  easier  terms  tlian 
Cyprian  would  have  allowed  those  who  had 
denied  the  faith  and  offered  sacritice,  and  those 
who  without  actnnlly  sacrificing  bad  bought 
certificates  of  submission.  Felicissimus  was  nuw 
at  the  head  of  the  poj-ty.  He  resisteil  Cyprian's 
commissioners,  who  wcro  empowered  to  visit  thu 
church  and  ntgiilate  the  distribution  of  thecliurch 
funds.  Ujmn  Cyprian's  return,  he  with  his  parly 
was  coudcmnod  in  a  synod  of  the  Nortli-.Mncan 
Church.  Instead  of  yielding,  he  procured  the 
consecration,  aa  rival  bishop,  of  Fortuuatus,  one 
of  the  five  presbyters.  Our  subject  requires  na 
not  to  dwell  ou  theee  events,  but  to  follow 
Novatus  to  Rome. 

Novatinn,  whose  party  Novatus  now  jninetl,  a 
presbyter  of  Rome,  had,  accortling  to  Cornelias' 
account,  been  possessed  by  a  devil,  hud  been  aided 
by  exorcism,  and  after  a  long  illness  bad  recoiveii 
baptism  as  a  clinic,  but  upon  his  recovery  lia<l 
neglected  the  rit«  of  confirmation  [Cornel.  Epiat. 

'  In  iMinsiilcring  Cyprian's  rnniUitt  bi  this  parlicabir, 
it  rauBt  bo  remembered  that  thu  ]KT5fculiciii  wm  begHii 
by  the  i>eoplc,  not  by  the  Emperor's  rdiirt,  which  was 
not  iwacd  by  IVciuB  until  a  yew  after.  Reaeona  will  Im 
given  below  for  tbiukiiig  tbat  t^7>rian'8CliriirtiBn  oppon- 
ents joined  ill  thu  {lopular  cry  uj^iiiiRt  him.  In  such  a 
stat«  of  tluiig»  there  may  havu  been  more  to  jiiatify  bin 
retreat  tlian  woiiIJ  have  been  if  the  pcrsctiitJon  hnd 
arisen  from  thu  e<liet.  Hia  n^rnHiniiig  with  lii.s  (look 
miffht  have  provokfd  the  UBl'pli<.'v<.'ra  to  greatrr  violrtii.c- 
agnimt  tlioin.  See  Cypr.  Kfi.  ibii  xiv.  Hi.  "0|i«i'- 
tet  tio^  tamcn  [leei  comiuuiii  ronsuli-iT,  rt  iiit«rilnm, 
qnamria  cum  ttedio  aniioi  nostri,  d«c8»<.'  v^lib,  tie  pno- 
arntia  nottri  invidUin  et  vioU-ntiaui  gi-iitiliuni  provocct" 
{Ep.  vii.} 
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in  Eu«t.  UvA.  Eccl.  vi.  43].  There  is  protably 
pomo  tnith  in  the  reproach  of  Cornelius  (exag- 
gerated as  we  must  believe  his  letter  to  be,  imd 
uncharitoblo  in  several  roepocU  as  we  mast  feel 
it),  that  NovnUan  waa  a  man  of  unsocial  and 
savage  habits.^  The  alleged  possession  hy  the 
devil  -was — or  accompaniod^ — nn  nttacfc  of  llio 
solitary  and  gloomy  hyftochondriaitin  uf  a  bard 
natLrc,  to  the  unsociability  of  which  the  v-n>st- 
lings  of  n  mind  labonring  after  knowlerlge  would 
naturally  contribxite.  The  rejection  of  the  further 
means  of  grace  in  tlie  ordinances  of  the  Church 
— the  neglect  of  coufJrmation  implies  also  the 
neglect  of  the  Holy  Eucharist — indicates  a  want 
of  humility  and  true  self-knowledge,  the  proud 
Belf-rclianco  uf  one  who  had  nut  altogetlicr 
unlearned  the  lessons  of  heathen  philosophy. 
Cyprian'a  words  niakt:  it  at  least  very  probable, 
though  they  do  not  certainly  prove,  that  Nova- 
tian  had  been  trained  in  the  Stoic  school'  [Cypr. 
JUjiist.  Iv.].  How  long  tliia  standing  aloof  from 
Church  communion  lasted  we  do  not  know.  But 
wo  know  that  Novatian  distinguished  himself  by 
hill  writings  lu  defence  of  the  Catholic  fatth,  and 
by  an  ascetic  life.  Fabian,  Bishop  of  Itome, 
ordained  hira  priest  notwithstanding  the  remon- 
strance of  the  clerg}',  who  ulleged  the  law  of 
the  Chujvb,  that  uu  clinic  sliuuld  bo  ordained' 
[Cornel.  Ep.].  As  a  presbyter  Novation  gained 
much  estt'.em  and  influence.  In  the  year  250, 
during  the  vacancy  of  the  see  after  the  death  of 
Fubiun,  ho  was  commisRioncd  by  the  Koman 
elei^y  to  write  a  letter  in  their  name  to  Cyprian 
fCypr.  Ep.  XXX.  ;  aco  Ep.  Iv.  p.  102].  In  tliis 
letter,  it  must  bo  carefuUy  oltserve*!,  Novation 
does  not  deny  absolution  to  the  laped  at  the 
point  uf  death.  Ue  argues  strusigly  agiuimt  hasty 
absolntion,  he  nrges  the  propriety  of  doing  no- 
thing new  l>efoto  the  appointment  of  a  bishop,  aud 
enya  that  the  Koman  clergy  "  beliovo  that  in  the 
meantixne,  while  the  grant  of  a  bishop  is  withheld 
from  Ihem  by  God,  the  cause  of  such  as  are  able 
to  bear  the  dcluys  of  postponement  should  be 
kept  in  suspense ;  but  of  such  as  imiwnding 
death  does  not  suffer  to  bear  the  delay  .  .  . 
to  them  anch  cautious  and  cartful  help  should 
bo  ministered,  ...  so  that  neither  ungodly 
men  sliould  praiso  our  smooth  facility,  nor  truly 
}ienitGnt  men  accuse  our  suvvrity  as  cruel." 
Cyprian  quotes  the  substance  of  this  in  brief, 
"  thut  peace  ought  to  be  granted  to  the  lapsed 
who  were  sick  and  at  the  point  of  departure." 
The  story  told  by  Cornelius  that  Novatian  shnt 

'  Comelins  relates  H)*  igotftinnjaiar  aCrroir  snl  XuicofftMaf. 
^'rliw  Akov.  Itii  loqui  riJctur  Cornelius  propu-r  pctu- 
lUrctn  Xuvtitiaiii  opinioncm."  ConatanlJus,  in  liouiaa- 
tfrum  I'wUifieitm  Epi»to!et,  q^noted  by  RniiUi,  Rtiiq.  Sae- 
tii.  63 :  but  the  trim  Xiwo^liXia  doe*  aot  srem  to  iffnee 
with  this  iater^reution. 

■  "XovaUuuiihilQsophwm,  perquam  iUc  iotuarnffinin 
iclt^otiia  incurrit"  [riici'ui,  Ep.  ii.  j>.  197J.  Anit,ri>AA 
cUtes  that  the  Stoic  ducthne  of  the  trqunlity  of  Bins  Ic-d 
XoTAiinn  to  ilfiny  pensoM  to  Icaaor  rioa  u  wcU  u  greater 
\dt  far^  I.  ii.]. 

■  The  exuting  canon  to  tiiis  cITL^t  is  of  Utcr  datf. 
ITeocffa.  xU.  \.n.  315.  Hut  thct  it  trni  a  re-establ lAh- 
mcnt  of  tlip  nltl  law  of  the  Church  ia  stirwii  I>y  tbo  trsti' 
mony  of  the  Koin»n  clergy.  It  a<lntits  an  cxcpplion, 
"  BiuMt  it  be  for  bis  fidelity  aad  diligence  afterwards. " 
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himself  op  in  the  time  of  the  persecution,  and 
refuwd  Co  go  to  the  assistance  of  the  sufl'crera, 
saying  "  that  he  wished  to  be  prt-sbyler  no  longer, 
but  to  follow  a  different  philosophy,"  jf  true,  is 
vi'vy  discreditable.  But  it  docs  not  appear  to  bo 
consistent  with  Xovallau's  charactor,  and  is  pro- 
bably,  to  say  the  least,  much  distorted.  [See 
Evans,  Biography  of  EaHj/  Cfiivvh,  ii.  p.  259.] 

Sc  stood  matters  when  Cornelius  was  eIeote<l 
bishop  in  June  251.  Novatian  had  assured  the 
Church  with  a  solemn  oath,  that  ho  did  not 
desire  the  office  He  was  tJiken  at  his  word. 
There  was  also  good  reason  for  passing  him  by. 
His  literary  (juoliiicationa  would  not  compensato 
fur  the  gloomy  and  unsocial  disitositioa,  which 
was  unsuitable  Uj  the  active  and  practical  nature 
of  the  bishop's  duties.  ComoUns  was  made 
bishop  by  the  tesiimouy  of  almost  all  the  clergy, 
and  by  the  sutTrage  of  the  pRojile  then  present 
[(^ypr.  E^fUt.  Iv.].  The  exact  time  of  Xovatua* 
api>earing  in  Rome  ia  not  known,  but  it  was 
probably  in  the  beginning  of  the  same  year, 
Tliat  ho  joined  the  party  of  Novatian  in  opposi- 
tion to  Cornelius  there  is  no  doubt ;  as  to  the 
extent  of  his  influence  there  is  considerable 
doubt.  "The  Greek  writers,  who  appear  to  be 
well  acquainted  with  the  Xov-itian  sect,  «ay 
nothing  of  this  Afiicaa  Nuvatus  j  nor  doe* 
Corueliu^  ia  the  fragnieuta  of  his  letter  to 
FabJns  of  Antioch  prescn-ed  hy  Eusebitis,  take 
any  notice  of  him.  Indeed,  Coniclius,  iu  a 
leLtvr  to  Cyprian,  mentions  this  persun  among 
other  Ii';^i)l4^H  in  the  aecond  depiitatiim  sent  by 
his  rival  from  Rome  to  Africa  ;  but  he  does  not 
lay  anytliing  particularly  to  his  charge:  and  ho 
there  actnally  calls  another  person  (Kvaristus) 
author  of  the  schism*  [Cypr.  Ep.  I.].  It  is  also 
apparent  from  Cyprian  s  answer  to  that  letter  that 
Cornelius  had  never  sent  him  any  account  of  the 
conduct  of  the  African  Xovatua"  [Lardner, 
CretJlb.  xlvii.  111].  From  this  silcnc«  regarding 
Novatus  it  is  inferred  by  Lardner  that  Cyprian 
had  an  exaggerated  notion  of  the  powers  and 
importance  uf  the  mau  who  had  given  him  so 
much  trouhle,  and  that  his  slalenients,  such  r.1, 
e.g.,  that  Xoratus  made  Kovatian  bishop  as  he 
had  made  Felicisaimus  deacon,  cannot  be  relied 
upon.  Others,  as  Neander,  accept  Cyprian's 
statements  of  Novatus'  influence,  and  suppose 
that  it  was  Novatus'  modo  of  proceeding  to  be 
the  moving-spring  of  alt  troubles,  and  yet  not 
to  set  himself  hut  another  at  the  head  of  tbo 
parly. 

or  far  greater  consequence  than  the  determin- 
ation of  this  point  is  a  correct  judgment  of  the 
cliaugc  which  took  place  iu  Novatiau's  principles. 
Jlis  letter,  which  has  been  already  quoted,  allows 
the  rocoi>tion  of  penitents  in  prospect  of  death ; 
it  nrges  the  propriety  of  waiting  for  the  election 
of  B  new  bishop  before  any  new  rule  is  made. 
Then  be  is  joineil  by  Novatus,  who  ut  Carthage 
had  been  on  the  side  fif  leuity  ;  a  bishop  ia 
appointed  with  whom  the  nn^unty  of  the  Koman 
clerg}'  agreed ;  yet  wo  presently  lind  Novatian  ut 

*  Kvaristus  WHS  probably  one  of  the  conwcrators  of 
NomtbiL     [Sefi  RoQth's  aot«,  Btliq.  Sac  tii  p.  d5.| 
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the  heatl  of  a  parly  vrhicli  had  altered  its  principles 
BO  entirely  as  to  deny  tlie  power  of  the  Church 
to  grant  absolution  oven  m  arllculo  nwrlu,  bikI 
which  insiiited  an  \\»  new  principle  bo  rigidly  ab 
to  assert,  that  the  chirrch  which  did  grant  this 
abeolution  waa  apostate,  and  became  no  church 
at  all  This  change  ol'  principle  on  the  part  of 
Novalian  ia  not  to  he  cliisscd  with  Ihu  chiuigca 
of  Cyprian  and  Comellufl.  llifse  were  only 
changes  of  degree,  of  more  or  le«s  Btriclness  or 
lenity.  Kovatian's  change  was  from  a  recognition 
to  a  denial  of  the  jwwer  of  tha  Church.  Thu 
inference  to  he  drawn  from  the  facta  is,  tliat  thv 
bore^  was  on  account  of  the  schiani,  not  the 
Kchisni'fD'r  the  cake  of  the  heresy.*  Jerome's 
apophlhiigni  is  proved  truo  by  Church  history  : 
"Nullum  Bchi^ma  non  aliquant  aibi  contingit 
hicresin,  nt  recte  ah  ecclesia  reci'asissti  vidi.'atur" 
[Hieron.  in  Ep.  (td  Tft.\  and  Ndvatiau'a  heresy 
apiicars  to  ho  no  exception.  J'acian  spealcB  very 
cxpreealy  to  the  point.  St.  Anibronio  coucunt 
with  him.  Dionysiiis  of  Alexandria  puts  the 
schism  Gret.  Sl  Rasil  says  that  "  the  (beginning 
of  their  separation  was  by  schiam,"  as  distin- 
guished, i.»*.,  from  hereay.'  Theao  testimonies 
will  outweigh  the  account  given  hy  Socrates, 
who  Bays  that  the  Kovatiaus  deserted  Cornelius 
becaufw  he  received  iiito  communion  Ihnso  who 
in  the  time  of  the  Petian  purae^iution  had  sacri- 
ficed to  idoU  [Socrat.  Hint.  Eccl.  iv.  13J.  Ilnw 
little  the  denial  of  the  power  of  the  CImrch  to 
receive  the  lapsed  was  the  cattse  of  Uie  schism 
may  be  seen  fmm  this,  that  Maximue,  who  was 
Noratian's  legate  from  Itnly  to  Africa,  and  was 
excproiuuniu-atod  Ihcru  by  the  CutliuUcs,  was  1^ 
the  Novatians  maile  a  bishop  in  Africa  though 
he  had  sacriiired  [Cypr.  Ep.  lix.  pp.  132,  133], 
and  from  this,  thnt  in  the  year  253,  tlio  Nova- 
tians coinraunicatod  with  the  I-npsi  [Cypr.  Kjk 
IxT.].  \Ve  ar^>  led  therefore  to  describo  the  cun- 
secration  of  Kovatian  as  an  act  of  pure  schism, 
without  the  excuse  which  a  principle  put  forward, 
ua  for  the  mnint'^ nance  of  holy  discipline,  might 

^ '  Ths  controwrsy  no  doii'bt  bad  Btii^n  before  Nftv»- 
tian's  cunB^crntioii  [a.v«  Roath's  note,  Retia.  Sacr.  iii. 
p.  42),  but  it  woul'l  not  hsre  usnmed  such  iiDportiincr, 
tbe  point  in  (liBj^ut«  'noiilil  not  hare  beea  made  tbe 
"  ttrtiraloa  at^jntia  t«1  cailtutis  i>ocleaue,"  except  Tar  the 
•nice  i.ir  jiutifyiiitc  the  scfainin, 

>  "1^1  wmtfiTiam  a  reliqno  eorpore  segrentos  et,  ct 
K  matre  mvUus,  ut  fmcti  tui  iiidonem  readem  totos 
librurant  m-t'wiiii,  n.'ctiditiisst.'nilator,  iii^uiriv.     OccultA 


PBciaD  writes:  "Si  nemo  vobLs  Comclium  priEtulissct, 
maneret  ilia  N'oratiaai  Gcribentis  uticloritoii ;  nunc  dii- 
plicct  tola  MTitt^'ntia"  [ib.  i>,  '2l\2].  '  Qui  iil<°ii,  ut  iliritia, 
tn  ecclesiam  noncuiiveiiitiit,  <|iiiii|K-rpi>!iiitentiftni  thliata 
k^ie«  faeral  hia  qui  lapsi  sunt,  revert^tidi.  Scd  hue  ]>nv- 
tentnin  nt  specie.  Cvternm  cpiscopatiis  umissii  clolorc 
bTicc«iumii  NcratianUB  srJiisTna  eompoHuit"  [Antbr.  de 
Pimit.  1.  XV.  86,  Bt-ncd.  cJit.  Riiscbius  //.  A',  vii.  8. 
Basil,  Can.  Epitt.  L,  od  Amphtl.X.  This  conclusion 
iigTWB  with  the  tenar  of  ry|i}iaii'a  letbT  to  Aatoni^nns 
^Ep.  Iv.].  Pnciiia  stales  thnt  lie  took  liis  iinmitive  froic 
Cyprian's  Epi^Ies,  unil  he  ftp[wjirs  to  bare  had  access  to 
Icttcn  not  DOW  extant.  See  Hutorical  Callediem  erme. 
OUtriet  ttucrfssionf,  {i.  170,  niid  iLc  note  in  BenediLtiiic- 
edit.  of  Ambrose,  loe.  eU. 
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seem  to  lend  it.^  The  Xovaliao  doctrine  of  re- 
peulancc  was  a  new  hereay  upon  a  sclmro. 
Paciun  writes  tlint  Novntian  was  tirst  stimulated 
and  provoked  by  his  onvy,  and  could  not  endure 
Cornelius'  episcopal  government  over  him,  wUere- 
npon  he  gave  himself  up  to  l^ovatus  [Ep.  ii  ad 
Scmprvn.^. 

Under  these  circumstances  we  may  well  he- 
licve  that  Novatian's  consecration  was  procured 
by  secret,  underhand  and  treachpnius  dealings. 
The  account  whicli  Curnelius  gives  of  tho  tranS' 
action  ia,  that  Novatian's  agents  persuaded  three 
distant  Italian  bishops  to  come  to  ICamo  to  act  as 
medjatord  between  the  two  purlii^,  feasted  and 
intoxicated  them  on  their  arrival,  and  then  com- 
pelled thorn  to  perform  the  consecration*  [Ciiscb. 
//m/.  Eccl.  vi.  43].  Cyprian,  contrasting  the 
conduct  of  Cornelius  and  Kovatian,  states  that 
the  latter  used  force  and  violence :  "  Non,  ut 
quidnra,  vim  facit  ut  episcopus  fieret,  sed  ipse 
vim  jiassiis  eat,  ut  episcopatum  conatns  accipcrcl" 
[Cypr.  E^i.  Iv.].  (If  the  three  consccratora,  one 
not  long  afterwards,  returned  to  the  Church, 
mourning  and  confcsHiiig  hia  error.  He  was 
admitted  to  lay  communion.  The  other  two 
were  deposed.  Many  of  tho  Roman  confessors 
had  sided  with  Kovatian.  Comtflius  was  soon 
able  to  inform  Cyprian  of  tlieir  return  to  the  unity 
of  tha  Church  [Cypr.  Ep.  xlix.l. 

Novatian  and  Fortunatus'^  followed  the  custom 
of  tho  Church  in  notifying  their  election  to  other 
sees,  and  Novatian  wiis  anxious  to  bo  recognised 
by  tho  three  great  Churches  of  Carthage,  Anlioch, 

*  Padan  states  ttint  Kovatinn  lu^nmed  episcopal 
autliority  upon  tho  receipt  of  a  lt?tt«r  from  llie  confes- 
sors, withont  consecration.  "Novatianus  .  .  .  cj^uein 
abftentt^m  Kpistok  ^iftcopum  ftnxit,  qiieni,  conflecrant« 
nulto,  Ifiiteota  wdoa  occuptt"  [ii.  p.  19S}.  "  Sine  ronse- 
L-ratione  U'^tima  «piscopum  factam,  ideoqne  nee  factum 
per  KpiRtbtam  eonim  qui  ao  confeasorea  ease  dmnla- 
rent"  [p.  198],  "Novattis ...  ex  Africa  .  . .  Itoroam 
Tenlt ;  et  cnm  spud  Cftrtliaj^nem,  ur^ntibus  in  ecctesia 
fnlriLno,  diea  eoiignitioiiia  ip«iiu  itnmincrct,  eC  blo 
latitavit :  ni-c  multo  post  Novatinnmn  istiim  cpittcopatu 
Cornelil  luixiuin,  (nam  sibi  atKravtrat)  oum  aliquantis, 
nt  in  tali  re  aalet,  tx  sun.  parte  faiitoiibus  aQt«nt«Di 
iDipellit,  dubitantfm  iovct  ;  .  .  .  tiiveiiit  aliqnos  ex 
eomm  iinmcn>  qui  tempestatem  persccutionts  ilim«  eva- 
aerunt,  npud  qiios  hanc  Ipsam  da  lapiis  recenita  Comelio 
coiiflurt-t  iiivitLtam  :  dat  conira  Epiatolas  ad  Novalianum : 
ille  ex  ouctoritBto  eptstolarum,  licdcntc  jam  RoaiK  £|>la- 
cupo,  (tdversuin  fas,  sacerdoUt  sinKuUris  Alt«riiu  Episcopi 
sibi  iioHirii  etuumit  i  Coraelium  lapais  communicoMa 
arguit :  s«  vindicat  iunoccntcm "  [iii.  p.  20'J}.  Thin  ac- 
oonnt  is  quite  compatible  «ith  that  given  above.  Nora- 
tian  thus  a&suming  the  title  of  bUhop,  would  soon  Bod  a 
consecration  neceiaary,  nud  procure  it  by  any  nieiuis. 
Tha  account  Indiutes  [if  true)  not  settled  pTcsbytt-rtan 
principleM,  but  a.  disbelief  of  tJie  necessity  of  any  ordina- 
tion whntCTcr.  Theodorrt  stutrs  Ibat  Novatum  w«nt 
hirnM-iriBto  Italy  to  find  and  bring  the  three  bishops. 
This  is  coutraJi{)tcd  by  Coraelius'  account  of  tha  trans- 
acliim. 

*  CortR-lms  dp*[rihc8tlii>poiidiii4ortheplincipftlthus: 
oPtoi  yi^p  .   .    .  iirv>'iKn  rifii^ri^ffai  Tf  Kal  inpapwdftif  rjjr 

a^euts,  &ff  Bfudrj)  fuOiama^  nai  itpatnaXfawTas  furA  &lat 
ItfifKaaff.  It  a|ipi-Drs  lo  be  thir  ordiiiiiry  case  of  agunta 
effecting  the  pnucipal's  wishes  by  mi-atis  lio  h«'l  iiol 
diR-ctiy  KiiM-tloned.  The  proportions  of  guilt  man  can- 
not assign. 

*  I'orttinatus  Mot  Feliciwimus  and  othrra  to  Roma  on 
Ibis  errand  [C>i<r.  Ej).  lix.]. 
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aiiJ  Alt  x.iivliiii.  His  legates  airivtid  at  Carthage 
'While  a  council  vras  sitting,  and  vcro  at  oiiuo 
repelled  [Cypr.  Ep.  xliv,],  upon  the  repreaentn- 
tiun  of  four  Afncim  bisbops,  wlioattbesamo  tiinu 
returned  from  Rome,  where,  with  foiirtean  others, 
thoy  had  been  prest-nt  nt  tho  election  of  Cor- 
neliui,  and  now  hore  te«timouy  to  the  validity  of 
that  election.'  Tho  letter  of  Comeliiw  to  Fabius 
of  Antioch,  which  has  been  quoted  su  often,  wua 
probably  a  reply  to  inquiries  of  i'abiue  in  conse- 
queacti  of  a  uiissivo  from  ^^ovatkn.  Dionyeiiia 
of  Alexandria  answers  Novation,  *'  If  oa  you  say, 
you  were  forced  against  your  will,  you  will  shew 
if  by  retuiug  voluntarily"  [Eusob.  Hiit.  Eccl.  vi. 

The  Xuvatiana  now  endeavoured  to  support 
their  cause  by  osanming  the  appearance  of 
superior  sanctity,  Thoy  restricted  the  power  of 
the  keys,  denying  at  first  its  extension  to  thoso 
who  had  aposlatizod  in  persecutiipn,  then  to  those 
who  committed  certain  greater  crimes  after  bap* 
tism.  The  power  of  bindbg  and  loosing  was  in 
fact  ultimately  limited  to  tliQ  remifision  of  sins  in 
bflptisra.^  They  took  tho  title  of  Cathari,  and 
asserted  that  all  beaiilns  themselves  Imd  forfeited 
their  catholicity.  They  rebaptized  thoso  who 
joined  them.  This  shew  of  sanctity  and  rigour 
of  discipline  doubtless  prcvailod  with  some ;  some 
it  alienated ;  of  whom  an  example  is  given  by 
Socrates,  who  reports  Ihat  Atticus  of  Constanti- 
nople drew  the  distinction  between  Novatian  and 
hia  followers,  approving  the  refusal  of  commnniou 
to  those  who  had  sacrilicoti,  coudomning  tho  re- 
fusal to  the  laity  who  had  Wen  guilty  of  leiv? 
heinous  crimes  [8ocmt«!{,  Uiet.  Eccl.  vii.  25]. 
y-  The  great  cause  of  tho  rapid  increase  of  this 
'r  sect  was  tbnt  tliey  gained  the  secular  power  to 
their  side,  enabling  them  to  fumi  tliemselves 
into  a  corporation  to  purdiasu  lan(U  and  build 
churches;  and  farther  prott-cling  them  by  law  in 
invading  not  only  the  ijee«  of  the  Catholics  and 
their  spiritual  rights,  hut  their  temporalitica  also, 
which  the  schismatics  were  enabled  to  use  for 
carrying  on  their  athism.  This  appears  from 
Constantino's  edict  of  rcatitution,  which  will  be 
i^notdd  below.  Decius  declared  his  mortal  and 
irreconcilable  hatred  to  Cornelius.  He  had 
put  Fabian  to  death,  and  '*  would  rather  hear  of 
a  rival  prince  than  of  a  priest  of  God  sotting 
himself  up  at  Romo"  [Cypr.  Ep.  Iv.]. 

From  tho  tenor  of  Dionysius'  reply  to  Novatian 
it  appears  that  ^uvaiian  aasertod  (witli  what 
tmtli  we  are  not  able  to  say)  that  he  was  com- 
pelled by  the  Emperor's  tbreats  to  accept  the 

'  Fabios  it  first  swnifd  to  incline  to  the  new  whiam, 
bat  wuuri'J  frum  it  liy  DionvHiua.  A  council  met  at 
Antioch,  whnt^  i-i^rtJiiii  [x^reoiiii  wrrr  trying  to  establish 
tbeaohism  [Kua^h.  U.  £.  vi  44.  4eJ. 

■  Novatiiitt  wrolo  circulir  Utters  to  the  churches, 
Orgins  them  tu  refUM  oumiiiiiiiion  with  those  whp  hnd 
■Borincod,  but  the  terras  of  the  U-ttf  n  includ«d  all  coios 
of  th«  oommlsdoQ  of  "  peccata  mortalia"  [Socr.  ir.  131. 
Ntaoder  sooordingly  wrtt«a  thU  NuralUn  luul  probably 
laleiuled  from  tho  first  this  wfaolsclus  of  sins.  Accord- 
bigly  the  offlt*  of  MnitentiaTtcfl  was  abolUbcd  or  dropped 
by  them  :  sfi  o^X^^m  /urarvtas,  oM/r  rg&rwt  iii^tw 
[Soxom.  B,  B.  viL  10]. 
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bishopric;  for  Dion) sins  tells  him  it  is  a  duty 
to  suffer  anything,  even  martyrdom,  rather  than 
to  afflict  the  Church  of  God.  Novatian  could 
not  have  pretended  that  he  was  in  danger  of 
martyrdom  from  the  Konmn  clergy  if  he  refused 
to  be  made  bieJiop.  But  it  is  uncertain  liow  fur 
Novatian 's  letter  of  excuse  told  tho  whold  tnith. 
The  exemption  of  the  Novntiana,  however,  from 
persecution  under  Gallus  and  Volnsianns  can 
iiariity  be  accounted  for  on  any  other  supposition 
than  that  of  favour  shewn  from  the  first  to 
Kovatian  as  the  rival  of  Cornelius.  Ueciua' 
death  was  late  in  the  year  *lb\.  Peniecutioa 
then  ceasod  fur  about  soveu  months,  and  recom- 
menced upon  tho  refusal  of  the  Christiana  to 
sacrifice  at  the  heathen  altars  of  propitiation. 
Li  August  252,  Cyprian  wrote  to  Cornelius,  who 
was  then  in  exile,  anil  his  letter  contrasts  the 
bufferiugs  of  the  Catholics  with  the  rest  tho 
heretics  enjoyed  [Ep.  Is.].  Now  we  do  nut 
suspect  the  Novuliaits  of  sacrificing ;  and  that 
their  refusal  to  sacritioe  was  overlooked  can  be 
attributed  only  to  some  earlier  concordat  with 
the  govorument.  If  they  had  been  persecuted 
under  Decius'  government,  although  they  wera 
Cornelius*  rivals,  it  is  difRcuH  to  assign  the 
ground  on  which  such  a  concordat  can  liavc  been 
nmdo  in  the  seven  niontlis  of  re«t.  It  is  far  easier 
to  suppnse  that  they  were  favoured  from  tho  firvt 
lis  euemivB  of  Cornelius.  Novatian  retired  fwui 
liome,  it  is  true,  at  the  time  of  the  Decian  per- 
secution ;  but  if  he  left  his  followera  under  per- 
secution, a  letter  on  Jewish  meats,  withont  one 
word  of  exhortation  to  constancy  and  patience, 
was  surely  a  t>ingular  mode  of  soeliing  to  edify 
them.  His  retirement  xaxj  have  been  only  to 
save  appearances. 

In  Carthage,  early  in  the  year  281,  the  five 
presbyters  who  opposed  Cyprian  were  associated 
with  the  magistrates  in  an  edict,  says  Cyprian, 
that  they  might  overthrow  our  faith,  and  tnm 
away  the  hearts  of  the  brethren  \^Ep.  xliii.]. 
This  makes  it  moro  probable  that  a  like  course 
was  pursued  at  Rome.  Cyprian's  Epittlc  to 
Luciru  [IxL]  speaks  also  of  Um  freedom  which 
the  Novattans  enjoyed  ;  God's  secret  ordering  so 
contrived  it,  ho  saya,  that  the  punishment  was  • 
test  which  dislinguishcd  the  true  Church ;  the 
devil  attacked  only  tho  soltiiers  and  fortresses  of 
Christ,  he  passed  by  tho  heretics  once  prostrated 
and  already  made  his  own.  He  expressly  limits 
the  persecution  to  the  Church  of  Christ  and  ila 
bishop  Cornelius. 

It  is  to  feared  then  that,  aa  at  Cartlmge  the 
heretical  presbyters  joined  the  magistrates  against 
Cyprian,  so  at  liome  the  Novatians  joined  the 
secular  power  in  this  pQr>iecutton  for  the  sake  of 
removing  tlie  Catholic  bishops,  and  setting  thenw 
eelves  as  successors  in  their  sees.  How  far  the 
Novatians  profited  by  tho  persecution  and  availed 
themselves  of  il^  is  at  least  clear  from  tho  laws 
we  are  now  to  name,  which  prove  that  they  had 
churches,  cemeteries,  and  houses,  possessed  bj 
tliem  a  long  time  as  their  freehold,  even  from 
the  beginning  of  their  schism,  some  of  which 
belonged   to   the  Catholic   bishops  and  cleigy. 
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Conatantiue's  law  is  mtber  favourable  tlmn  other- 
vide  to  the  sect.  "  NoTatianos  dod  odeo  com- 
peritniis   prasJaninatGB,   ut   Ms,  qnse   petiverust, 

tcraderemus  .minime  largieiiJa.      Itaquc  ecclesia! 

'Voe  domoB  et  Iocs  scpulcliris  npUi  sine  iiiquie- 
tudine  eoe  firmitor  posaidcrQ  pnecipimua :  ca 
•cilicot,  qua;  ex  (liuturno  U-mporo  vol  ex  enipto 
habue^Iln^  vel  qiialihet  qusepivenrnt  ratione. 
Sane  provide iidum  trit  D'Q  quid  sibi  usurpsro 
concntur  ox  his,  quic  ante  Jissidium  ad  occle&iaa 

Eirpetuo;  sanctitatis  pertinuisAc  raanifcstum  est." 
ftt  vii.  KiU.  Oct.  Spoleti,  CoDatanliiio  A.  vii., 
ot  Constantio  C.  Com-  [a.p.  326].^  The  law  nf 
TheodonuB  the  younger  and  Valentiuian  III.  in 
general:  " Uuircticoruni  ita  t.'st  reprimcDdu  in- 
aaiiia,  nt  ante  omnia  quas  ab  orthodoxia  abreptas 
it  ubicuiiquo  ecclcsias,  statim  calholica; 
life  tradendas  esse  non  ambigant,  quia  fcrri 
Hon  potest,  ut,  qui  nee  proprias  habei-o  debner- 
ant,  ab  ortbodoxis  possesaos  out  couditos  sua- 
quo  tcraeritrtte  inrasas  ultra  dolineant."  Section 
2  pnjcetrtls:  "Poslbax,  quouiaci  uon  omius 
ea<lem  austeritate  plccteiidi  sunt,  Ariania  qui- 
dem,  Macedoninnis  ct  Apollinarianis,  quorum 
boo  cat  facinua,  quod  niicciiti  mcditationo  dcccpti 
cnxlunt  de  reritalis  fonlo  mendacia,  intra  nulloiti 
civitatem  ecclesiam  babere  liceat ;  Novatianis 
autem  ot  Sabbatiania  (tho  Sabbatiaus  were  the 
Jod&izing  NuTatiana)  omnia  innovationis  adi- 
mstur  licentia,  ei  quam  forto  tentavcriut ;  £u- 
somiaui  v«ro  .  .  .  ut  MaiiicbKri  uusquam  In 
Komano  solo  conTeni^ndi  orandique  habeant 
facoltatem  ;"  Pat.  iii.  Kal.  Jun.  Constant  in  opvli, 
Felioo  ct  Tuuro  Coss.  [a.d.  428].  [Cud.  Tkeod. 
lib.  xvi.  tit.  V.  legg.  I.  65.]  The  fiMt  and  third 
clauses  of  Ibis  lattor  section  rtTerring  to  holding 
places  of  worship,  the  meaning  of  "  innovatio  "  in 
the  second  clause  must  bo  trespass  upon  the 
Catholic  cburcbea,  and  change  of  their  destina- 
tion from  Catbolic  worship  to  heretical. 

Tba  sixth  title  also  of  the  same  book,  "itc 
aanctum  baptisma  iteretur,"  apjiears  to  refer 
primarily  to  the  Novatians,  as  tbs  chief  sect 
which  then  rebaptiicd.  The  firat  law  of  Valen- 
iiniau  and  Valens  [a.d.  373]  declares  the  Antis- 
tes  who  rebaptizes  to  be  unworthy  of  the  priest- 
hood ;  tho  second,  of  Valens,  Gratian,  and  Valen- 
tinian  [a.d.  377],  condemning  rebaptiam,  pro- 
cctids,  "Eos  igituT auctorit-os  tua  erroribua  miseria 
jubebit  absjfitere,  ecclesiia,  quaa  contra  tidem 
retinent,  restitutis  catholicia."  Tho  law  is 
directed  "ad  Flavianum  Vicarium  Africao." * 
From  all  thia  it  may  be  concluded  that  the 
Kovatiana  did  what  tho  Dunntiata  and  Arians 
did — tbo  DonatistA  conrtod  Julian  the  Apostate, 
the  Arians  compliejl  not  only  with  tho  Meletian 
Bchiamatica,  but  with  tho  heathens,  to  make  their 
party  alronger.    [Donatistb.    Abians.]    It  is  in- 

>  EbMomcn  mentiorm  n  Brvere  Inw  of  ConatantJae,  atioat 
the  yenr  831,  in  whicti  the  Novntuinjs  nro  plticod  ut  the 
beaciof  the  worst  hprcsics,  the  UontauUts,  Valeiitioiiitiit, 
HarcioniteM,  PaulianUU  ;  all  these  are  rorbiddea  to  liold 
.  Dablio  or  prirate  aasemblicB,  their  aralorie*  are  con- 
RKsted,  toolt  lend«n  bsnithcd  [So»tri.  Sitt.  JSttJ. 
It  SO]. 

'  Jpnuoe  speaks  of  N'ovxtian's  r»midning  at  this  Hms 
"aadatua  et  pene  wlut." 
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deed  the  natnral  and  common  coarse  of  scbia- 

matical  action. 

To  this  favour  ehown  by  tho  emperors  and 
their  governments  is  to  be  attributed  the  increaao 
of  tho  sect,  ofltr  the  scveru  blow  wliicli  it  re- 
ceived when  the  ennfeasors  returned  to  the 
Catholic  Church,'  The  error  of  the  confessors 
it  is  not  difliciilt  to  understand.  "It  ia  nntnTAl 
for  men  who  havo  distinguished  themselves  in 
any  way  from  tho  rest  to  consider  tbeiuaclvcs  an 
exclusive  party.  Where  thia  distinction  is  of  ft 
dangercms  nature  tbey  consider  themBclves  as  thu 
elect,  and  are  Cain  to  shew  their  election  visibly 
to  the  world,  as  well  as  palpably  to  represent  it 
to  tbemselvea,  by  drawing  a  lino  between  them- 
eelves  and  the  general  body.  The  martyrs, 
therefore,  sometimes  as  weak  in  undtratandiug  an 
thoy  were  strong  in  resolution,  were  a  ready  prey 
to  the  flattery  of  sacb  as  wiebed  to  use  them  for 
the  inatrumeute  of  schism"  [Evans*  Biog.  o/£arly 
Church,  ii.  p.  273].*  The  error  lasted  hut  u 
short  time.  Cypnan's  interpoaition  waa  suc- 
cessful ;  tho  confessore  publicly  acknowledged 
their  fault,  and  sabmitt«d  to  the  rightful 
authority  of  Comoliua  [Cypr.  Ep.  xlvi  xJvli. 
xlix.]. 

Tlio  letter  of  Dionysiaa  of  AJexandria,  given 
by  Euaebiua  [H.  E.  vii.  5],  and  Eusebius'  words 
introducing  it,  have  been  quoted  to  prove  a  rapid 
deelina  of  the  party.  Wo  venture  to  think  that 
this  arises  from  misinterpretation.  Eusehiua 
represents  the  Churches  of  tha  East  as  aveiw  to 
tliQ  innovations  of  Kovatiuu,  and  as  at  peace 
among  themselves,  that  is,  on  the  point  of  tho 
re-baptism  of  heretics.  This  qucstiou  bad  caused 
an  interruption  of  communion  :  and  the  restora- 
tion of  communion  among  themselves,  not  the 
return  of  the  majority  of  the  Novatians  to  tbo 
Church,  appears  to  be  the  peace  which  Diony- 
aius  refers  to.  There  are  many  proofs  of  the 
wide  extension  of  the  Novatian  body.  Cyprian 
writes  thus :  "Per  plurimaa  civitatea  novo*  apos- 
toloa  sQoe  mittit  .  .  .  ille  super  episcopoa  in 
persecutiono  proscriptos  creare  alios  paendo- 
episcopoB  ftudat "  [Ep.  Iv.].  We  have  no  complete 
catalogue  of  these  intruding  bishops,  but  we  meet 
with  them  frequently  in  history :  Maximus  at 
Carthage  [Cyp.  Ep.  Ui.],  Accsins  of  Constanti- 
nople [Socr.  Hist.  Ecel.  J.  vii.],  Agelius  of  Con- 
ataiitinoplo  [ibid.  v.  12],  Leontius  of  Rome  [ihid. 
V.  14],  are  examples.  "  Socratea  speaks  of  tlieir 
sees  at  Constantinople,  Nice,  Nicomedia,  and 
Cotitcua  in  Phrygia,  as  the  cbiof  sees  of  the  sect 
in  tho  fourth  centui-y,  in  the  East  at  least;  for 

*  It  would  appear  Trom  Euiehlas  thnt  Uoses^  cod 
feasor,  and  «rterwarJa  martyr,  renounced  ctnnmunlon  witb 
KovatUn  end  liis  fivn  iin-«byters  after  thtir  formal  schism 
had  taken  pU'-o  [KuseK  lliat.  Heel.  vi.  43].  Hat  see 
Pctiraon'B  Ann.  Cyp.,  anna  261,  for  tho  dnte  of  Uoaes' 
death. 

•  Evans  ascribeB  to  thp  deeppriUon  which  Nontina 
felt  »t  hia  adherents  thns  Jcscrtitig  birn,  the  impiety, 
which  Corncliua  relaten,  of  forcing  cymmunicanta  id  the 
Iloly  KiK-horisttoBwcoj  tlitt  they  would  not  return  to 
Comelina  [Sioyr.  Early  Church,  ii.  2831.  '»  'a  difficult 
to  belieTe  the  story ;  and  tlie  tcne  of  Cornelius'  letter 
makes  one  judg«  that  he  woald  not  be  very  careful  ia 
examining  the  evidence  ou  which  it  rested. 
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he  eiiri"rf>8clU  tlieni  besides  very  iiumcroiis  in  the 
"West.  Tlic  pieces  written  against  them  by  St, 
AmliTOFe,  Pacian,  the  aaonymouH  author  of  tin; 
Questiona  out  of  iho  Old  and  New  Testflment, 
the  notico  taken  of  them  by  Basil,  Gregory  Nozi- 
anzun,  the  accounts  given  of  them  by  .Socml*'a 
and  Sozoroeo,  tiro  proofs  of  thftir  being  numerous, 
and  in  most  i>arla  of  the  world,  in  the  fourtli  ami 
hftU  cenhiriefi.  Eulogius  of  Alexandria  wrotL- 
against  thmi  not  lf>ng  botore  the  end  of  the  aJxlli 
ccutnry  "  [Uirdner,  Vredib,  part  II.  ch.  ilvil  |. 

In  Phr\niii,  ivhtre  on  aoeount  of  the  nntional 
chamctLT  ami  nuinnerB  of  the  people  thu  Noviitiuu 
sect  greatly  nourished,  a  subordinate  acMsm  took 
place  through  the  introduction  of  the  Quarto- 
dociman  diapule.  It  began  under  Valeutinian 
and  Videns,  i.e.  about  A.n.  270,  when  a  small 
ijnod  at  Pazus,  a  village  at  the  aource  of  the 
Sangaris,  decreed  that  the  Jewish  Paschal  reck- 
oning should  be  adopted.  The  leading  Novatian 
bishopa  werp  not  jirescnt  at  this  syuoJ,  and  the 
matter  appairs  to  have  rested  until,  undtr  Val«:n- 
tinian  II.  and  Theodosiui),  the  question  waa  a^atn 
brought  up  by  a  presbyter,  Sabbatius,  a  convert 
irom  JudaiijUi.  Marcian,  hia  bishop,  called  a 
council  to  consider  the  subject.  The  council 
declared  tlie  jioiut  to  be  indilTerent,  aud  no  just 
cause  of  separation  or  of  breach  of  comTnnninn. 
Sabbaliufl  would  not  yield.  He  gathered  fol- 
lowers, and  was  made  bieln'p  (by  wbut  coiiseciii- 
tots  docs  not  appear),  although  he  ha;l  b«>fore 
taken  an  oath  that  ho  would  not  be  consecrated, 
gacr.  Hiei.  JCccl  iv.  13,  v.  20;  Sozoni.  IIM. 
JSw'.  vl  21,  Tii.  181.  These  Quartodeciman 
Novatintui  ajijiear  1«  liavo  coalesced  witli  tht' 
Montanists,  thoir  notions  of  discipline  bein;,' 
nearly  the  aame,  but  we  are  not  told  whether  iu 
this  coalition  the  Xovatiims  adoptod  the  Mon- 
tfiuist  new  prophecy,  or  the  Moutaninta  abiui- 
doned  it 

The  formal  action  of  tlie  Church  rc^rding  the 
Novatian  sect  was  as  followa.  Immediately  upon 
the  consecration  of  Novatian  a  council  wuh  cidli-d 
at  Home  by  Corueliiia  in  the  year  251.  Sixty 
bishops  and  as  many  preshytera  assembU'd. 
Novatian  and  his  fyllowLTS  were  declawd  to  bo 
separated  from  the  Church,  and  it  was  decreed 
that  the  brethren  who  had  fallen  were  to  be 
admitted  to  the  remedies  of  repentance  [Ktiticb. 
ffist.  Etcl.  vi.  431.  Eusebius  Etatea  that  the 
epistles  of  Cornelius  show  not  oidy  the  tnuis 
actions  of  the  Council  of  Itomn,  but  the  opinions 
of  all  thoee  in  Italy  and  Africa.  The  opinions 
of  the  Afrieaufl  were  delivered  in  a  council, 
A.D.  251,  nionlioned  by  Cyprian,  Ep.  Ivii. ;  an<l 
Jerome  apeaka  of  three  councils,  sujiiHJtiin^  ihiit 
the  opiniona  of  the  Italians  were  formally  do- 
liver«d  also  in  an  Italian  Council.  At  Antiocfi 
also  a  council  was  heUI,  a.u.  253,  whicli  caino 
to  the  same  determinatiou.  It  was  summoned 
by  Fabius,  but  ho  died  before  it  met ;  and  it 
was  held  by  his  Kucceaaor  Demetriouus  [Kuseb. 
Higt.  Ecd.  V.  461. 

The  Council  of  Ni«ea  assigned  to  the  Cathori 
their  place  in  ih^  Church  upon  reconcilinlton. 
Canon  viii.  decn-ed  that  those  already  ordained 
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bIiouM  continue  to  rank  among  the  clergy,'  upon 
written  promise  that  they  would  adhere  to  the 
decrees  of  the  Catholic  Church,  that  is,  that 
th<\v  would  coniiiiUnicato  with  those  win  had 
married  a  second  time,  and  those  who  had 
lapsed  under  persecution,  to  whom  a  term  of 
penance  had  been  assigned.  In  places  where 
there  were  no  other  clen^'y  they  were  to  remain 
iu  thoir  order;  wbero  tliere  was  a  bishop  OV; 
priest  of  tlifi  Catliolic  Church  that  bishop  wa»' 
to  retain  his  dignity,  the  Novatian  bishop  having 
the  honour  of  a  priest,  unless  the  bidHop  should 
think  lit  to  allow  him  the  nominal  honour  of 
episcopate;,  olhorwiao  the  bishop  was  to  provide 
fur  him  tlie  place  of  a  chorepiscopus,  or  of  a 
priest,  60  that  there  should  not  be  two  btsUops  \tl\ 
one  city.* 

The  Council  of  Laodiceo,  a.d.  3G7,  directa 
that  the  Novatians  are  nob  to  be  received  until 
they  have  anathematized  all  bere»y,  eepecially 
that  in  which  they  have  been  engaged.  Their 
commuuicauts,  having  Icamt  the  creeds  and 
having  been  anoiutt^il  with  tlie  chrism,  may 
then  partake  of  the  boly  mysteries  [caiu  vii.]. 
The  Council  of  CouslAUtinoplo,  ad.  381,  re- 
ceives "  the  Sabbalians  and  Novatians  who  call 
themselves  Cathari,^  if  they  give  in  a  written 
renuuciution  of  their  enors,  and  anathemaUze 
heresy,  by  aealing  them  with  the  boly  chni>m  oit 
forehead,  eyes,  nose,  mouth,  and  cars,  with  tho 
words,  The  Se«/o/  the  Ci/t  of  the  Ho! if  Spirit" 
[can.  vii.].  The  Cotmcil  of  Telepte  (Thala  in 
Nuraidia),  a-D.  418,  decreed  *'  Ut  veuientes  a 
Novaliaais  vel    Montonsibus  per  manus  impoei< 

'  iiffTe  ■x^ipoBtTct.'fi/rot'r  aCToi's  ft/^mr  oCrtn  /*■  rtf 
xXi)^.  T^cTc  iji  consiJcnible  doubt  u  to  the  meaning 
of  tliMO  words.  ItnUnmon,  Zonaraa,  and  after  them 
Ikvcriil]^  Mill  R<iuth,undiT»lunillljcui  in  the  unu  given 
«l>orc.  South  [Omuv.  ii.  p.  437J  ■(lopta  B*vpridjc<"'a 
note.  Dionysina  bxtguus,  Juste),  and  lately  Bobcrtsoa 
\UiM,  of  Church,  i,  p.  123],  uiidi-inUiid  that  the  Not«- 
U/in  derfty  are  to  le  admitted  by  imjiositiQU  of  hsoda. 
thnt  is,  the  validity  of  tVir  orders  U  to  be  allowed,  and 
the  impoutinn  uf  (wn<U  U  a  ctrrrauny  of  recondliaJon.] 
bat  Kgaiu,  TlieDj>hilus  of  Alcxaudiia,  ab»ut  A.I>.  38&,  in 
tW  estioaitioi)  of  e.-incn»,  <ir  nijiemuraerary  canons, 
states  tJtat  tlii;  Ccuiiuil  of  Kiran  ordered  sncn  to  be  rt" 
ordftiaed,  and  directs  this  rule  to  b«  fcllowrd  if  their  life 
bo  U[>ii^lit,  Tliui  luakM  the  Kovatian  orders  in  thcoi- 
selvn  unit,  liut  nllaws  them  to  bo  a  title  for  Catholic 
orders  [Hardoain,  1.  20(KI|. 

*  It  may  he  notired  that  the  Prafatia  Arabica  men- 
tions the  wa^ihiit]^  imriHciiliDns,  and  fastings  of  the 
C'athari  ;  and  stat»  llint,  while  tliey  iimterved  the  failh 
and  retained  th*  Siriptmea,  they  assettcd  that  there nai 
no  place  fur  rei^ntaJKB  of  siii  alter  liapTiani,  and  ootUK- 
qncntiv  admitted  noue  to  abaulution  [Hurduuin,  Condi. 
t.  1018'  II]. 

*  Ju  CaTdinal  Pitra'a  JurU  Bxl.  Grtte.  Uittoria  tt 
Mvnwmmla  if«  Ifm  rollo«iD2  note,  i.  p  438  ;  "CatUaroa 
liic  Tocari  Koratianoa  con  aabitatur,  luni  cttam  itnpoaii- 
tiooem  manunni  ooti  de  confirmalioiiiB  meraiiiento  jiixtA 
Uortni  aeutcutiuni,  a«d  de  ccclaiAsticft  ordinotione  easo 
hitelli^Ddani.  Cave  autetii  ne  vetere  deccptoa  tnt>rr' 
PTL'te  nd  iterataiu  n-firas  i]\iie  rrrtr  ad  rereptajn  autni  a 
Sovatianit  ordiiintloDem  iicrtintnl.  '  Placuit  tungnm 
ayncdo  foj  jam  i/rdinat<m  sic  matierf,'  id  nt,  sic  at  sQiit 
ortliiiBtt.  lu  n-L-1e  syrodiis  vi.  Cnrtliagia.  OnsCA  veili 
juMtt.  Vid.  imprimis  Uallcrini  in  Kp.  S.  Leonis  167. 
not  13.  Innocentiua  vero  I.  pp.  rom.  tctigit  huiic 
cBDonem  in  eptKl.  apud  Sotoru.  viii.  20,  turn  cliaiu 
Angnstiniia  in  KpiNt.  ! 00,  qua  vandide  fsUlur  m;  (|Uid 
Lie  |>Mlubcri.-tur,  tguoravisse.'' 
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tionem  ioscipiAiitar,  ox  eo  quod  rob&ptizant " 
[Bnin'a  Cunona  Ajtosf.  et  Condi,  i.  p.  154]. 
The  sixth  of  Cttrthage  [a.d.  419]  euforned  and  ex- 
plained }«ic.  I.  viii.;  cce  ilaat  nulc.  The  st-coiid 
of  Arlos  [a.d,  452]  dir(?ots  thnt  a  Kovatian  slmll 
not  be  received  into  communion  without  under- 
going penance  for  his  disWlicf,  and  condi^nming 
hie  error  [can.  u.].  Of  liicse  the  Conslantino- 
|N>litan  canon  is  to  bo  noticed  as  dutorminiiig, 
ogaiost  St.  Basil,  the  vnlidity  of  Noratian  bap- 
tism.^ In  Bflsil's  Hrst  canonical  epistle,  to  Am- 
pbilocbins,  canons  i  and  xlvii.  involve  this 
l>oint.  There  are  several  difficnltica  reganiing 
their  interpretation,  but  thus  much  seems  to  he 
clear  that  Bn-sil  proceeded  ou  the  general  princiijlo 
of  tlie  invnliitity  of  lay  baptism  ;  and,  argiiing 
that  the  Cathuri  had  no  lon^r  the  conimuuica- 
tiou  of  the  Holy  (Ihofit,  ti-iving  bn^Jcen  the  suc- 
cession, that  b«ing  scliismatirs,  they  wpre  become 
Uytnon,  be  ordered  them  (at  least  such  of  them 
08  had  received  only  JJovntian  baptism)  to  ho 
received  into  the  Church  by  baptism.  The  first 
Council  of  Arli-s  [a.o.  314]  had  laid  down  thu 
principle  that  thosa  baptized  in  the  namo  of  the 
Holy  Trinity  should  be  received  by  imposition 
of  bands  [can.  ^'iii.]. 

There  must  be  noticed,  lastly,  the  conduct  of 
several  diatinpiished  prelates  towards  the  Novft- 
tians  OS  recorded  by  »Socratc«.  Cyril  of  Alexan- 
dria, we  aro  told,  shut  up  their  churches,  and 
took  awuyoll  their  saored  vessels  and  ornaments, 
and  deprived  Thf^npemptiis.  their  hislioii,  of  all 
ihat  he  had.  Tunoceut  I.  p<:r8ccutcd  them  at 
Rome,  and  took  from  thora  many  chnr«hes. 
Celestimia  followeil  the  samo  course  [Socrat. 
Hut.  Eccl  vii.  7,  9,  11].  Tlio  particulars  of 
these  tiansactions  yia  tin  not  know,  hut  after  the 
proofs  we  have  had  of  tbo  viulcnt  intrusion  of 
the  schismatics  into  Catholic  chun^hes,  it  is  as 
easy  to  soppose,  and  is  far  more  likely,  that 
what  SocmtA's  represents  as  persecution  and  rob- 
bery was  only  diwipiine  and  reslilution.  Tlic 
Novatinns  sutfered  together  with  the  Catholics 
in  the  Arian  persecution  under  Constanttus  about 
the  yrnr  3S6. 

Such  are  the  main  points  which  have  come 
down  to  us  of  the  history  of  the  Xovatians. 
From  this  contention  the  Catholic  system  of  thu 
Church,  deeply  rooted  and  thoroughly  compact 
in  all  its  parts,  came  forth  victoriauB ;  and  the 
Novatians  wore  reduced  to  an  in  considerable 
party  about  the  middle  of  the  fifth  century. 

^  'nV  have  i»lled  tliU  canon  s  CoDfitatitinopclitAa 
Onon,  ss  it  U  nsually  so  vlnnril,  bnt  jinibably  it  wu 
not  pM«Ml  by  sny  ooancU  before  the  QtuDJaoxtine.  &ee 
BeTeriilgu'd  Dots.  Oii«  of  B«vendge'fl  irgaments  is 
foonded  on  the  mention  of  the  Sabbatuns. 
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It  remains  only  to  define  tlia  kerrsy  which  wu 
superadded  to  this  schism.  Several  autliors 
hnvo  necribed  to  Kovatisa  a  denial  of  the  possi- 
bility of  salvation  to  those  who  after  baptism 

ftdl  into  the  greater  ordea^lly  sins.  That  this  is 
an  exaggeration  is  shewn  by  Petavius,  and  our 
limits  compel  ns  simply  to  rofer  to  his  Essay. 
Novatinn  denied  that  the  Church  can  reconcila 
them.  It  has  already  been  pointed  out  that 
Jfovatian's  change  of  opinion  on  this  point  was 
not  a  change  of  degree  of  rigour  of  discipline, 
hut  a  change  of  principle;  and  his  new  principle 
must  be  judged  heretical  Cj-prinn  did  not 
soruple  to  call  Novstian  a  heretic,  and  the  great 
Dionyaius,  whose  proceedings  were  both  cautious 
and  charitable,  wrote  thus: — "It  is  with  good 
reason  that  we  detest  Kovatiau  for  rending 
asunder  (as  h<.'  bus  done)  the  Church,  drawing 
Eomo  of  tlio  brethren  into  impieties  and  blas- 
phemies, introducing  a  novel  aud  most  impious 
doctrine  n.'Rpecting  God,  traducing  our  most  kind 
Lonl  Jesus  Christ  as  devoid  of  pity,  and  in 
addition  to  all  this,  sotting  at  nought  the  holy 
Iftver,  subverting  the  faith  and  confession  which 
precedes  it,  and  utterly  putting  to  flight  from 
among  them  the  Holy  Spirit "  [Kuseb.  Uist  EuL 
vii.  8]. 

The  Church  being  the  Body  of  Christ,  where 
there  is  a  possibility  of  so^vatiou  there  must  bo 
in  1ho  same  degn-o  tho  possibility  of  reconcilia- 
tion to  the  Church.  Tlie  means  of  grace  being 
in  Hud  through  the  Church,  repentance  has  by 
(Jnd's  promise  a  valid  title  to  be  mftt  by  the 
ordinances  of  the  Church.  Holy  men  will  difier 
as  to  the  due  period  of  pennnce :  to  refuse  recon- 
ciliation and  the  means  of  grace  altogether,  in- 
volves a  denial  of  God's  mercy  cither  primarily, 
which  in  tenns  Nnraiian  was  not  guilty  of,  or 
secondarily,  in  the  denial  of  His  mercy  through 
the  Church.  And  tliosc  who  consider  the  office 
and  nature  of  tlm  Church,  aud  the  extent  of  the 
power  of  the  keys,  cannot  but  judge  it  heretical 
to  assert  that  the  covenant  of  mercy  in  tho 
Church  has  narrower  limits  than  the  primary 
mercy  of  God  in  Clirist 

KUDIl'EDIuS.    [ExcALCBATi.] 

!NYCX"AGES.  A  name  derived  from  vmtwJ- 
^<iv  or  wtna^ttv,  and  given  to  those  who  repu* 
diiitcd  the  night  hours  of  prayer,  on  tlie  ground 
that  as  the  day  is  divinely  ordained  for  work,  so 
the  night  is  oipially  onlained  for  rest  and  sleep. 
[Ifiidor.  de  Ilxres.  Ixiv.  ;  PauJus,  tie  Hares,  lii. ; 
Ehrard.  in  Bill.  Mux.  xxiv.  1577].  They  are 
a^o  spoken  of  nndos  the  namo  of  JJornii 
Untes  by  St.  Jerome  ix  bis  treatise  a^aizut 
Vigilantius. 
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OCCAMITES.  The  echool  of  English  Nomin- 
alists, or  rather  the  revivers  of  Nominalism,  who 
followed  'Williaiu  of  Occham'a  lead  in  tho  firet 
half  of  the  fourteenth  century,  and  whose  oppo- 
sition to  Eealiam  brought  about  the  decUue  of 
scholastic  philosophy.     [Schoolken'.] 

OCKWALLISTS.     [Uckwallihts.] 

ODIAifS.     [AuDiANS.] 

OLD  BEI.IEVKRS.     [Statiovertzi.1 

OLD  CATHOLICS.  The  Old  Catholic 
raovement  originated  in  Germany,  where  it  atill 
has  its  headquarters,  though  it  now  ext«iid8  over 
other  Catholic  countriea  of  Europe,  and  beyond 
it  And  it  is  necc£saryr  i^  order  to  undurstaud 
its  true  nattiro  and  ftigniBcnnr^^  to  go  hack  nome 
years  and  examine  bricQy  the  remoter  causes  out 
of  which  it  spning.  When  both  (catholic  and 
Protestant  theologj'  woke  from  the  long  religious 
sleep  of  the  last  century,  they  ware  at  once 
brought  face  to  face  with  each  othar  in  tlioir 
revived  energy  in  the  mixed  religioiia  society 
and  mixed  iiuirerHities  of  Germany;  and  thus  a 
spirit  of  hntiest  3cientific  iuquiry  was  engendered, 
which  soon  cAine  to  be  viewed  with  great  jealousy 
at  Rome.  Tlie  Congregation  of  the  Index,  whose 
arbitrary  and  unintelligent  method  of  procedure 
was  exposed  some  yean  ago  in  the  posthuraous 
Letters  of  one  of  its  Austrian  Conaultors  [Brie/e 
au»  Rom.  von  Dr.  Flir,  Innsbruck,  1864],  was 
set  to  work,  and  few  distinguished  names  among 
the  Catholic  divines  of  Germany,  such  as  Hermes 
and  Gnnther,  esoA]M>d  ite  censure.  As  a  nile 
they  were  condemned  unheard,  without  explana- 
tion of  reasons  or  opportunity  of  appeal,  and  for 
the  most  part  they  made  a  formal  eubmission,  and 
so  the  mnlter  ended.  Some  years  ago,  however, 
a  book  on  the  Sonl  was  published  by  Dr.  Fro- 
schammer,  of  Munich,  bained  on  copious  authori- 
ties Cnnn  Fathers  and  Catholic  divines,  which  for 
Mme  unexplained  reason  was  placed  on  the 
Index.  He  requested  information  as  to  the 
grounds  of  the  sentence,  which  was,  as  usual, 
peremptorily  refused;  and  on  liis  declining,  under 
theee  circumstances,  to  make  an  unconditional 
tx  animo  submission,  he  found  himself  (in  I8C3) 
ipto  facto  excommunicated.  This  occurrence  may 
have  helped  to  precipitate  tho  crisis,  though  Dr. 
Froechammcr,  who  has  now  abandoned  the  stand- 
point of  Christian  Iwlief  Bltogethor,  never  had 
any  connection  with  the  Old  Catholic  movement, 
except  as  its  bitter  assailant  both  in  the  Contem- 
porary  Review  and  in  various  German  periodicals. 
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In  September  1863  a  (Conference  of  about  a 
hundred  Catholic  scholars  and  divines  (which 
Its.  i^'roschammer  did  not  attend)  was  held  in 
the  Benedictine  abbey  at  Munich,  under  the 
presidency  of  Dr.  Dolliiigcr,  and  with  the  full 
•umction  of  tho  archbishop,  who  sang  high  mass 
at  the  opeuing.  It  was  designed  at  once  to  form 
a  bond  of  union  between  the  Catholic  divines  of 
Germany  and  to  illuetrate  the  real  harmony  of 
scicntilic  and  rolimous  truth.  Tho  prostdeut'a 
inaugural  address  [Die  Vergangenhf.it  und  Gfgen- 
wart  tier  haih.  Ttieuloi/U],  which  has  unfortun- 
ately never  been  translated  into  Enghsh,  but 
of  which  an  excellent  summary  appeared  iu  tho 
Home  and  Foreign  Review  for  January  1864, 
contains  a  mustorly  sketch  of  tho  growth  of 
Catholic  theology  from  the  Alexandrian  school 
of  the  second  century  down  to  our  own  days.  It 
was  however  unfavourably  received  by  the  party 
who  have  tlio  car  of  Rome,  and  early  in  1864  a 
Papal  Brief  was  addressed  to  the  Archbishop  of 
^funich,  denouncing  the  methods  and  spirit  of 
Ueruian  theology,  and  asserting  the  absolata 
supremacy  of  scholasticism  and  of  the  Komaa 
Congregations.  This  was  understood  on  all  sides 
as  a  censure  of  tho  Munich  Conference,  which 
accordingly  ciid  not  meet  again  in  that  year,  as 
hod  been  intended;  and  when,  some  mouths  later, 
the  DOW  famous  SyUahu^  was  issued,  it  was  f«li 
that  war  to  the  knife  with  Cathniic  Germany  had 
been  proclaimed  by  tho  authorities  at  Rome. 

It  was  not  to  be  expected  that  the  German 
Catholic  divines  would  acquiesce  in  the  finality 
of  a  verdict  almost  avowotlly  intended  to  sup- 
press them.  It  could  only  become  final  on  the 
assumption  of  Papal  infallibility,  which  tUtjy  had 
never  accepted,  and  which,  though  a  popular 
XJltramoutane  opinion,  was  no  doctrine  of  the 
Church.  But  the  Jesuits,  who  for  the  last 
twenty-five  years  have  been  supremo  at  Rome, 
were  resolved  to  cnfon:o,  in  its  fidlest  and  moat 
obnoxious  sense,  the  teaching  of  the  SyUabui^ 
which,  in  fact>  was  their  o\vn  work  [see  Stim- 
mm  am  Maria  Laach,  Freiburg  im  Breisgau, 
1868-70],  and  they  had  for  years  been  sedulously, 
pioneering  tlie  way  for  a  definition  which  would 
summarily  dispose  of  all  controversies  by  the 
infallible  arbitrament  of  Rome,  'I'he  main  out- 
lines of  their  policy  are  traced  in  the  earlier 
pages  of  Janus  [Th/!  Pope  and  the  CouTtdt,, 
Rivingtons],  and  its  results  may  be  studied  ail 
length  in  the  Lettere  of  Quiriniu  [Rivingtons], 
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which  Bubop  Stro&smayer  has  declared  to  Iw 
*'lbo  truest  compenrliuni  of  the  proceedings  of 
the  Vatican  Council"  vliich  be  haa  seen.    \Vhen 
in  1868  a  General  Council  was  summoned  for 
the  ensuing  ypur,  thflro  oonld  he  little  doubt  of 
it«  real  objcft,  though  no  hint  of  it  was  given  in 
the  Bull  of  Iiidiction  ;  and  a  wrica  of  pajMira 
vhich  appeared  early  in    I8fi9    in   the   C'trilla 
Cait'dica,   the   autliurized   Jesuit   oryan  of  the 
Holy  See,  raised  Buepicion  into  moral  certainty. 
A   Catholic   writer  in   the  AUgemeine  Zeitung 
rcpUvd  in  wliat  now  forms  the  earlier  portion 
of  JtiMts,  and  in  the  siimmer  of  the  same  year 
an   inQuentially   nigned   address   from   Catholic 
laymen  at  Cublent^,  combating  the  Jesuit  pro- 
gnunme  for  the  Council,  Ttaa  presented  to  the 
Bishop  of  TrHee.     In  September  tho  Germiui 
bifiliopa    issued    a  joint    Pastoral    from    FuMa, 
decluring    against    any    doctrinal     innovations. 
It  is  not  our  husinees  here  to  writ©  the  history 
of  the  Vatican  Council,  which  met  on  December 
Slh,  1869.    Suffice  it  to  say,  that  the  55  ScJtemata 
to  be  laid  before  it  had  been  carefully  prepared 
bcforebAnd,  iu  strict  secrecy,  under  Jeauit  aus- 
pices.     Two   of  them,   afler  undergoing  some 
modifications,  were  passeii^the  Schema  de  Fi'ie, 
on  April  24tli,  and  the  iycJiema  dti  Ecdaiid,  includ- 
ing the  eliaptora  ou  the  supreme  universal  juris- 
diction and  infallible  teaching  of  the  I'ope,  on 
July  13lh,  by  431  plt/eets  against  38  7ion-j)faretSf 
and   61    conditional   votes,  while   91    membera 
abstained   from   voting  at   all      Tho   minority 
bishops  handed   in  a   jirotest,   and    left   Rome 
before  the  Solemn  Se(«ioii  of  July  18th,  when  the 
voting  was  of  course  all  but  unauimons.     Their 
objections,  both  to  the  dogma  and  the  validity  of 
the  Council,  may  bo  seen  at  length  in  the  official 
Synop«U  Analyticit  Olecrmiumum,  t^print^id  in 
yriedrich's    Documenia    nd   flhixir-nnium    Cone. 
Vi.ii.    [Nordlingen    1871],   and   summarized    in 
Lord  Acton's  Send^cJirfiofn  an  t-iiien  tletthchen 
Bigehqf  [Nordlingcn  1 870].    Novertbele«a,  ivith- 
iri  a  shurt  lime,  nearly  all  of  them  outwardly 
siiocurnhMil,  though   the   Austrian   bishops   and 
•ome  others  have  never  made  any  pretence  of 
enforcing  tho  decrees.     Bishop  Hefule  held  out 
for  nearly   a   twelvemonth,    when   he   was    re- 
duced by  u  refusal  to  rxniew  his  tjiiinqnenniul 
faculties;  Archbishop  Darbciywasnmrdere-lhyihe 
Commune;  Bishop  Strogsmayer  still  remains  firm. 
In   August    1870   the   Kurth   German   bishops 
assembled  at  Fulda,  anil  iseticd  a  Pastoral  pro- 
uiuIgatiDg  the  Vatican  decrees,  thereby,  aa  Pro- 
fessor ItRinki*ns  has  expressed  il:.,  "afflnning  the 
prccl.'te  opposite  of  tbeir  Pastoral  of  tlie  previous 
year,  and  of  their  declarations  at  Rome."    This 

fiablic!  annoutietiinent  that  no  help  could  bs 
ooked  for  from  the  bishops  proved  the  signal 
for  a  vigorous  resistance  lo  Uie  new  articles  of 
faith.  Lord  Acton's  Letter,  already  rerenx'd  to, 
appeared  a  month  aftirwanls;  and  in  the  same 
month  appeared  what  may  be  called  the  fir^l  Old 
Catholic  manifesto,  publicly  rejecting  the  Vatican 
decrees,  issued  by  a  large  body  of  CalboUc  pro- 
faasors  at  Nuremberg.  It  may  be  found  at 
length  in  the  article  on  "Tlie  Aitkatbolik 
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MoTement"  in  the  ThfuAogicaX  Review  for  Jan. 
1873. 

Tho  time  was  now  come  for  Dollingor,  whose 
studious    and    Conservative    instincts    and    his 
habitual  deference  to  authority  would  have  made 
hira  shrink  from  courting  such  a  position,  to  ba 
forced  to  the  front  of  tbe  contest.     The  Arch- 
bishop of  Munich,  on  his  return  from  Rome,  had 
summoned  tho  Theological  Faculty,  and  called  OQ 
thorn  for  their  adhesion  to  tho  S^'utican  decrees, 
which   vr:ia   refused  [Friedrieh'a  Tatjebnch,  pp. 
389,  aq^  \  but  nil  except  two  had  subsequently 
succumbed,   including  Haneberg,  Abbot  of  St. 
Uoniface,  who  has  since  been  made  Bishop  of 
Spires.  By  the  ou  J  of  March  [1 87 1]  tbe  two  recalci- 
trants, Dbllinger  and  Frietirich,  were  reijuiwd  to 
mnke  their  formal  submission,  and  on  March  29tb 
Zollinger  handed  in   Ins  famous  Erkldrung  (a 
fiUl  translation  of  which  may  be  read  in  tho 
Union  Review  for  May  187 1 ),  which  at  once  struck 
a  chord  that  vibrated  throughout  Oitholic  tier^ 
many.     It  announced  liia  defmite  rejection  of  tlie 
dogma  of  prtpal  infallibility,  as  contrarj*  to  Scrip- 
ture and  Tradition,  based  on  spuiious  authorities, 
condemned  by  the  Councils  of  Constance  and 
Ba«le,  and  i&compatiblo  with  tho  existing  civil 
order  of  European  States,     On  Palm   Sunday 
[April  2nd]  a  PastomI  was  reiid  in  all  the  churches 
ofMunieh condemning hisviown,    Hepontificated 
fnr  the  last  time  on  Easter  Sunday  in  the  Chapel 
lioyid,  und  received  on  tho  same  day  an  addresa 
of  sympathy  from  tho  Catholic  Professors  of  tbe 
University.    On  Easter  Monday  a  public  meeting 
t»  express  sympathy  with  lum  was  h»?ld  in  the 
Museum,  and  an  address  to  tho  King  denouncing 
the  new  dogma  received  12,000  signatures.    The 
Archbishop  declared  all  the  signatarics  to  be  ipeo 
fiiclo  excommunicate,  and   on  April  18th  pro- 
nu'inced   tho  greater   eicommuuicalion  against 
iJollingor  by  name,  as  a  formal  heretic.     Fried- 
rich    had   beon  already  excommunicated.     The 
"  venerable  Nestor  of   Catholic  theology  "  was 
thus  placed,  by  no  chuio*  of  his  owl,  at  tbe  head 
of  the  movement  which  was  now  fairly  begun. 
In  Whitaiin  week  he  presided  over  a  preliminary 
couferenco  of  Catholic  divines  from  various  parts 
of  Gonnany  held  at   Munich,  which  set   fortli 
the  aims  and  piiuciplcs  of  the  movement  in  a 
programme  fonning  the  basis  of  that  afterwards 
adopted  by  tbe  first  Old  Catholic  Congrcas.     In 
this  document  the  validity  of  oensures  pronounced 
on  priests  or  laymen  for  rejecting  the  Vatican 
Council  is  openly  denied.    And  accordingly,  when 
a  Munich  professor  who  died  in  tho  following 
J  une,  Dr.  Zenger,  was  refused  the  last  sacmmonla 
by  his  parish  piiost,  on  account  of  his  liaving 
fligned  tbe  address  to  Dr.  Diillingar,  Dr.  Fricdrich 
adrainist*!r(*d  them  to  him,  and  jH-rforraed  tbe  rite* 
of  burial  in  the  presence  of  20.WO  persons,  inclnd- 
iiig  neaily  all  his  colleagues  in  the  professoriate. 
He  was  also  called  on  to  marry  coupler  who  were 
refused  ou  simitar  grounds  by  the  parish  prieste, 
and  a  petition  with  18,000  signatures,  chiefly  of 
heads  of  families,  was  presented  tn  the  Govern- 
ment   on    the   subject.     Eut  although   several 
members  of  the  Bavarian  Clmmbera  and  Cabinet 
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had  taken  jiart  \i\  tlie  Whitunntide  meeting,  aud 
the  GoverDtnent  had  declined  the  request  of  the 
bisliopa  to  set  aside  Dr.  Ddllinger's  election  in  Jitlj 
UA  Hector  Magnifinta  of  tha  University,  by  the  un 
precodeulvd  majority  of  54  votos  sgaiiist  G,  it  vras 
not  till  the  end  of  Aiignat  that  an  oHJcial  noto  Trna 
i«sued  by  Hurr  voii  Liitz,  the  Minister  of  "\Vov- 
sliip,  intimating  thnt  the  Government  did  not 
recognise  the  legal  validity  of  tho  Vatican  de- 
crees, and  would  Dmintaiii  tlic  riglits  of  its 
CalhoHo  eubjccta,  whether  clergy  or  laity,  who 
rejected  theiiu  ThoHctioii  of  the  Govurniuuuthas 
however  throughout  been  undecided  and  evasive, 
and  Professor  Hober  observiid  at  the  Congress  of 
Cologne  last  September  [1872]  that  if  they  had 
talked  leas  and  done  more,  jtalf  Munich  would 
long  ago  have  openly  joine<)  the  movement. 

The  firet  Old  Catholic  Congress  met  at  Munich 
on  Friday,  September  22ud,  I87I,and  sat  for 
tlixee  daya.  Sohullc,  Frufessor  uf  Cuuou  Law  at 
Prague,  but  a  T'nisjiian  by  birth,  preftidcd^  and  tho 
Ccmmittee  fur  dntwnig  up  the  resolutions  con- 
fciiftod,  besides  himself,  of  Professors  Mnassen  of 
Vienna,  Lanjjen  of  lionn,  Hpinkena  of  Breslau, 
Huber  of  Munich,  oud  DuUingor,  Tho  Vice- 
pi-esidiinta  were  Keller  of  Aarau,  aTid  Professor 
Wlndscheid  of  Heidelberg;  Profesfior  Schwicker 
of  Ofen  and  Stumpf  of  Coblcntz  were  secrc- 
tarica.  Deputies  wore  present  from  every  part  of 
(iermany,  and  the  meeting  was  in  fact  the  r^ 
sponaeof  Catholic  GermoDy  to  DoUinger's  Decla- 
ration of  the  previous  March  ;  but  there  were  also 
rcpresentativcB  of  nearly  every  European  country 
and  of  North  AintTJca  and  Brazil,  together  with 
three  priestii  of  the  Fo-called  Jansenist  Church 
vi  Ulreuht,  and  Dr.  Oesinin,  a  theulogiciil  pro- 
fessor at  St  Petersburg.  The  main  part  of  the 
programme,  aRreed  upon  after  full  and  minute 
discusaion,  might  to  be  put  on  record  here,defining 
as  it  do<>a  the  docLnual  basis  and  scope  of  the 
movoraent,  and  tht-rtthy  clearly  eslablishtng  its 
diatinctively  Catholic  character. 

"I.  In  the  consciousness  of  our  relij.'ious  duties 
we  hold  fa&t  to  tho  ancient  Catholic  faith  as  wit- 
nessed in  Scripture  and  Tradition,  and  the  ancient 
CaUiolic  worship.  We  tlierefore  claim  our  full 
rights  as  members  of  the  Catholic  Church,  and 
refuae  to  he  thniat  out  of  Chnrch  communion  or 
of  the  ecclesiastical  and  civil  rightti  appertaining 
thereto.  We  declare  the  Churcdi  eonsurcR  in- 
flicted on  us  for  our  loyally  to  our  faith  to  be 
objectless  and  arbitrary,  and  »h»ll  not  be  liis- 
lurbed  or  hiudcrerl  in  conscienre  thereby  in 
OUT  active  participation  in  Church  communion. 
Yrom.  the  standpoint  of  tho  confession  of  faith 
contained  in  tho  Tridentine  Creed,  we  n-jectthe 
doctrines  introdmied  under  the  poniitlcate  of 
Piua  IX.,  in  contradiction  to  the  teaching  of  the 
Church,  and  the  principles  obaen'e<l  fn>m  the 
Apostolic  Council  downwards,  especially  the 
dogma  of  *the  infallible  tCAching  oflice'  and 
'supreme  ordinary  and  immediate  jurisdiction,' 
of  the  Pope. 

"  II.  We  adhere  to  the  ancient  constitution  of 
the  Church.    Wo  reject  every  attempt  to  thrust 
out  tho  hishops  from  the  immediate)  and  indo- 
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pendent  government  of  tho  separate  churchaa. 
Wo  reject  the  doctrine  embodied  in  tho  Vatican 
decrees,  that  the  Pope  is  the  sole  divinely  or- 
dained deposilar}'  of  uU  eccle.»iastical  authority 
and  official  power,  as  contradicting  tho  Triden- 
tino  canon,  according  to  which  the  divinely  or- 
dainoii  hiemrchy  consiuts  of  bislioi>3,  prieets,  and 
deacons.  We  acknowledge  the  primacy  of  tlie 
fUimau  PontiO',  iis  it  was  acknowledged  on  the 
ground  of  Scripture  by  the  Fathers  and  Councils 
of  the  ancient  undivided  Church. 

"[I]  We  declare  that  Brticles  of  faith  cannot 
tie  detineil  simply  by  the  decision  of  the  existing 
Pope,  and  the  express  or  tacit  assent  of  the 
bishops,  who  ore  pledged  by  oath  to  uncon- 
ililional  obedience  to  him,  but  only  in  harmony 
with  Holy  Scripture  and  the  ancient  tradition 
Iff  the  Church,  as  cont»iined  in  the  acknowledged 
Fathers  and  Councils.  Even  a  Council  not 
deficient,  like  the  Vatican,  in  essential  outward 
conditions  of  oecumonicity,  and  where  the  breach 
with  the  fundnnieulal  principles  and  pant  history 
iif  the  Church  is  consummatenl  by  the  unanimous 
vote  of  its  members,  could  not  issuedecreea  binding 
uu  the  conscience  of  any  memlwrs  of  the  Church, 

"  [2]  Wo  maintain  that  the  dogmatic  de- 
cisions of  a  Crmncil  must  be  shewn  to  f^ee  with 
the  original  and  traditional  faith  of  the  Church 
ill  the  consciousness  of  tlio  Catholic  people  and 
in  theological  science.  Wo  reserve  to  the  Ca- 
tholic laity  and  el'urgy,  as  ul&o  \n  scientiiio 
theoiogj*,  the  right  of  bearing  testimony  or  of 
objecting  in  the  establishment  of  roles  of  faith. 

"  [3J  Wo  dosire  by  the  ai<l  of  theology  and 
canon  law,  and  in  the  spirit  of  the  ancient 
Church,  to  effect  a  reform  which  shall  remove 
existing  abiwes  and  defecU,  and  fulfil  the  legiti- 
mate desires  of  the  Catholic  laity  for  a  constitu- 
tional participation  in  Church  affaire,  whereby 
national  views  and  neeils  may  he  recognised 
without  prejudice  to  doctrinal  unity.  We  de- 
clare that  tJio  charge  of  Jansenism  has  been  un- 
justly brought  against  the  Church  of  Utrecht, 
and  that  conscqucmly  tlieic  is  no  dogmatic 
difference  between  us.  We  hope  for  a  reunion 
witli  tlie  Orieutal  and  Russian  Churches,  whose 
separation  had  no  urgent  cause,  and  is  based  ou 
no  irreconcilable  dogmatic  differences.  In  \-iew 
uf  tho  reforms  we  ore  striving  for,  and  in  the 
way  of  science  and  advancing  Chri.'*tian  culture, 
wo  look  for  a  gradual  understanding  with  the 
Protestant  and  the  Episcopal  Churches." 

The  remaining  paragraphs  d»»il  with  the  necsfr- 
sity  of  searching  reforms  in  clerical  education  and 
discipline,  the  political  aspocta  of  the  new  dogma, 
and  the  pernicious  moral  and  social  results  of 
dcsuit  teaching,  which  ought  thercfow  to  be  sup- 
prcesed ;  and  tho  last  clause  aflinns  the  full  civil 
rights  of  the  AUktUhoUicen  "  to  all  real  pro- 
pitrly  Biid  possessions  of  the  Church."  It  was 
liirther  resolved  that  nninus(rerefw)fororganir- 
ing  the  movement  should  Im  formed  throughout 
t.iermany,  and  religious  congregations  (Oemeindt) 
wherever  circumstances  reqnired  it.  One  such, 
congregation  had  already  been  established  in  tho 
Chnrch  of  St  Nicholas  at  Munich,  and  they  a» 
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now  spread  over  tlio  country,  the  lirst  effect 
generally  beiaj;  that,  wherever  an  Old  Catholic 
church  ia  openeJ,  the  regular  parish  priests  at  once 
ceoso  frora  Mking  any  questions  about  tlw  new 
dogma  in  the  contcsnional.  In  Austria,  when^  no 
difGcuUy  is  modo  about  giviuji  the  sacraments  to 
Old  CathoIiM,  sfiparatft  nongrcgatioiw  havo  not 
been  eataHiahed.  Br.  Schultc,  who  prcsidod  at 
both  the  tirst  and  second  Old  Cutholic  Congrees, 
continued  to  livo  on  intininto  titrmfl  with  the  Car- 
ilinnl  Arclihishop  uf  PraHii«  (Hchwarzenberg) 
nntil  he  quite  recently  niigmted  to  Uonii,  where 
a  chair  had  been  offered  him.  The  Muiiich  Con- 
gress, which  Grst  gave  to  the  moveuieut  a  d^riiiitti 
organizntion,  established  two  poinU  heyonil  poasi- 
bility  ofdoubt ;  viz.  that  it  represents  no  mere  local 
or  leinpcirar)'  jihase  of  opininii,  and  thnt  it  does  not 
aiipire,  like  the  so-called  "  German  Catholics  "  or 
lAclit/rtunilc  of  u  quarter  of  a  cenlurj*  ago,  to  a«Id 
one  more  sect  to  the  nniUitudinoiis  progeny  of 
the  Reformation,  but  is  a  fioua  Jide  nttempt  to 
fulfil  the  design,  again  and  again  proclmmed  since 
the  Council  of  Constanoa  by  some  of  the  wisest 
and  holiest  of  her  sons,  to  eGTeot  from  wilhiu  it  gen- 
uine "reform  of  the  Catholic  Church  in  herliead 
and  in  her  members."  It  claims  to  represent  the 
Catholic  fftith  as  held  up  to  July  18th,  1870.  At 
the  same  time  it  does  cxprcw  wliat  has  long  bfoii 
a  strong  and  growing  conviction  in  Germ.iny  in 
fnvDur  of  restricting  Koman  infljencea  to  wliat  is 
neceesArilv  involved  in  theidenof  theprimacy.aud 
that  as  well  from  a  deep  moral  indignation  againnt 
the  babituid  policy  of  tho  Cnrin,  ns  witli  a  view  to 
facilittite  the  reunion  of  religious  bodies  separated 
from  the  Church.  ItblHnger  himself  has  avowed 
his  conviction  that  '*  Philoctetea  has  received  his 
death  wound,  and  it  is  now  only  a  qnestion  of 
time  wiien  the  movemerit  shall  triumph  over  the 
curialistic  syatem."  And  Archbishop  Oarhny  has 
embodied  in  the  brief  but  pregimnt  pamphlet  he 
published  towards  the  closoof  tho  Vatican  Council 
[La  Demikre  Ueure  da  Cnnr.Ue]  a  similar  Benli- 
ment :  "  Lcs  Simrtiatt-s,  qui  elaiciit  t*>mln53  aux 
Thennopyles,  pour  dZ-fV-ndre  les  terres  de  la  liberie, 
avaient  pi^pard  au  Hot  impitoyable  du  despotisms 
la  d^faite  de  Salnmine."  The  Congress  closed  with 
two  public  .meetings  held  in  the  Gloss  Palace, 
where  addressee  were  delivered  to  some  thou- 
sands of  persons  hy  ScIiuUp,  Ruber,  Michelis, 
licinkcns,  Hyacinths,  Van  Thiel  (from  Utrecht), 
and  other  speakers,  the  whole  assembly  joining 
in  a  final  tribnto  to  thesteadfustncsa  and  courage 
of  "  tho  great  Nestor  of  Geruum  theologj ,"  I.'r. 
Dollinger. 

We  moat  pass  rapidly  over  the  year  interven- 
ing between  the  first  and  second  Congress,  which 
was  marked  by  an  extensive  development  of  tho 
movement  both  in  Germany  and  Switr.erlaiid, 
and  the  iippearance  of  several  learned  and  able 
publications  in  eouncetion  with  it.  The  Pniesinn 
Govemtcint  meanwhile  exjielled  the  Jesuits  and 
adopted  otlior  measureK,  which  it  doe*  not  fiiU 
within  the  scope  of  this  article  to  critieino,  hoslila 
to  Ultramontane  interests.  Bishop  Ketteler  of 
Mayence,  who  was  a  leading  member  of  tho 
Opposition  at  Kome,  and  the  inspirer  and  dis- 
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seminator  of  a  powerful  work  [fluees/ib]  against 
papal  infallibility,  soon  became  the  most  in- 
duential  champion  of  Ultramontanism  in  tha 
German  Episcopate,  who  assembled  again  at 
Fulda  in  i^eptember  1872,  and  addressed  a 
memorial  to  the  Government  endorsing,  while  it 
ingeniously  misrepresented,  the  Vatican  dogmas; 
A  reply  was  published,  dratrn  up  by  the  Standing 
Committee  of  the  Cologne  Congress.  Iliis 
memorial  seems  to  hove  given  the  immediato 
occasion  of  Prince  Bismarck's  ecclesiaalical  legislar 
tion,  which  was  soon  afterwards  introduced  into 
the  Pmssian  Lnndtag.  In  1' ranee  Dr.  Michaud 
served  the  cause  by  the  issue  of  a  remarkable  series 
of  eight  pamphlets  [Paris,  S'indozet  Fiichhacher\ 
and  in  tho  spring  of  the  year  Dr.  Bollinger  de- 
livered at  Munich  his  Lmturot  (m  the  lieunioH 
"f  the  Chu}r/ie»,  since  tnnislatud  into  English. 
In  Prussia,  Archbishop  Melchors  of  Cologne,  and 
Qishop  Cremcutz  of  Ermeland,  both  members  of] 
the  Opposition  at  Itome,  led  the  crusade  against 
the  anli-infallihilist  clergy  and  professors.  In 
March,  four  Catholic  professors  at  Itonn,  three  of 
whom  were  priests,  were  excommunicated  by  the 
Arelibishup  of  Cologne— Ililgers,  lieusch.Lnngen, 
and  Knoodt — and  vindicated  Ihoir  position  tn  a 
spirited  and  telling  reply.  Shortly  before,  Mother 
Augustine  (Amalie  do  Lasaulx),  Superior  of  the 
^sisters  of  Charity  at  Bonn,  who  was  so  beloved 
and  revered  tliroughout  the  Rhineland  for  her 
lioliness  and  works  of  mercy  as  to  bo  popularly 
credited  with  miraculous  powers,  had  boon  ex- 
communicated and  turned  out  of  her  convent 
during  her  last  illness  for  refusing  to  accept  the 
Vatican  decrees,  and  was  refused  the  la^t  sacra- 
ments and  the  rites  of  ChriHlian  burial.  A 
weeping  crowd  followed  her  to  the  grave  on 
January  30th,  when  Dr.  Keusch,  formerly  con- 
fessor of  tho  convent,  said  a  few  prayers.  It  was 
well  known  that  numbers  both  among  tho  clergy 
and  laity,  who  lacked  the  courage  or  tho  occa- 
sion for  opculy  avowing  their  sentiments,  were  of 
the  sama  mind.  The  Theological  Faculty  of 
Tubingen,  e.tj.  have  never  submitted,  and  the 
venerable  Dr.  Kuhn,  M'ho  is  at  the  head  of  it, 
has  written  a  wt/rk  against  the  dogma,  which  is 
only  withhehl  from  publication  for  a  time  to 
spare  further  embarrassment  to  his  diocesan^ 
Bishop  Hefele.  To  the  immense  majority  of  the 
clergy,  who  are  absolutely  at  the  mercy  of  their 
bishops  in  the  present  abnormal  state  of  the  law, 
resistance  would  mean  starvation,  whent:e  the  terra 
Hungerdngmn  has  come  to  be  apidied  to  tbe 
new  arliclb  of  faith ;  and  there  art"  large  classes  of 
the  people,  as  was  |iointed  out  at  the  Cologne 
Congress  by  Reinkens,  who  arc  dependent  on 
intrainontane  patmnage,  and  would  be  exposed 
to  ruin  or  serious  loss  if  they  ventured  to  speak 
out.  The  profewied  Old  Catholics  form  therefore 
tho  centre  and  nucleus  of  a  movement  which  has  a 
wide  oircunifereuec.  The  defection  of  tho  German 
bishops  of  the  minority  has  supplied  tho  ground 
and  example  of  an  outwanl  conformity,  which  in 
numberless  cases  represents  no  inward  belief. 

Notwithstanding  tlurso  serious  difficulties  the 
moveinenl,  first  oi^anlxed  at  the  Munich  Congress 
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of  1871,  had  onormoualy  extended  iU  range 
and  influence  wLtu  the  second  Congress  met 
at  Cologne  on  September  20th,  1872.  Tlie 
more  fact  of  ita  niif;ratKi[i  from  a  court  and 
university  city  like  Mnnip.h  to  a  bu«y  commerr.ial 
centre  of  North  Germany,  the  chief  CalhoHc  city 
of  the  Rhinelauil,  ilhistrated  the  advance  made 
during  the  past  twelvemonth,  of  wliich  anotliyr 
indication  waa  eccn  in  the  jireaoncc  of  thf)  Arch- 
bishop of  Utrecht' — who  had  already  held  a  serica 
of  confirnrntinns  for  Old  Catholics  in  Germany— 
and  of  the  Bialioi»a  of  Lincoln,  Ely  and  Maryland, 
and  the  Russian  Archpriest  Janyschew.  Letters 
of  sympathy  were  read  from  two  Eastern  Arch- 
hisfaope  and  the  lJi$hop  of  LichBeld,  and  from 
several  distinguished  Lngliah  cleT^mi^n  and  lay- 
men who  woro  unahlo  to  be  there.  In  all,  «bont 
fiOO  deputies  and  invited  gucsia  from  Belgium, 
Swita'rlaiid,  Hungary,  and  Ilidy,  aa  well  as 
various  parts  of  Germany,  took  part  in  the 
boaincss  ae&stons,  and  from  3,000  to  4,000 
persons  attended  the  two  public  meetings  and  the 
eervicei  and  termosa  in  St  Pantaleon's  Church. 
Schulto  again  presided,  with  Petri  of  WieJibaden 
and  Comelina  of  Munich  for  vice-presidents. 
This  time  there  was  no  programme  to  be  drawn 
up,  and  the  Congress  was  outircly  occupied  with 
practical  business,  tho  main  points  being  the 
fiirtlier  organization  of  worship  and  cure  of  souls 
(Secltoyje)  for  Old  Calhidica,  and  of  means  for 
maintaining  their  civil  righli5,  and  for  extending 
the  movement;  the  appointment  of  a  Committee 
to  make  arrangomenta  for  appointing  one  or  more 
Bishops,  who  will  receive  consecration  at  Utrecht ; 
and  of  a  Cojuniittee  of  tt-n  mcmbt'i-s  to  jiromote 
TCetinion,  with  DiilHnger  for  chairman,  Friedrich, 
Keinkene,  Micliclis,  and  Michaud  among  ita  mem- 
bers. Two  Central  Committees  were  nominated 
for  Korlh  and  South  Germany  respectively,  and 
it  vrasreaoWedtliat  the  CoDgresa  should  bo  held  in 
alternate  years  at  Munich  and  Cologne.  For  a  full 
report  of  the  very  interesting  speeches  delivered 
both  at  the  private  and  public  sessiona,  we  must 
refer  our  readers  to  the  official  Actg  \_Verhand- 
Ittngen  des  zixilen  Altkath.  Cirttgre»se«i\,  or  for  an 
English  summary  of  them  to  the  last  article  of 
Ihe  Union  Jtcvicuf  fur  Marcli  1872.  It  should 
bo  noticed  that  the  same  Conservative  tpirit 
prevailed  as  at  the  first  Congress.  Advocates  of 
extreme  measures,  like  Bauer  and  Knminski, 
found  no  snpport,  and  Hyacinthe,  whose  un- 
authorized marriage  had  discredited  liim,  was 
not  invited  to  apeak,  while  the  question  of 
organic  reforms,  aa  in  the  law  of  celibacy,  was  ex- 
prraaly  reserved  for  *'  the  constitutional  organs  of 
the  Church."  The  President  began  by  defining 
their  *'stnnd-[ioLiit"  as  "the  Catholic  one,"  and 
added,  "  Tliose  who  do  not  hold  to  the  ground 
of  positive  beheving  Christianity,  as  contained 
in  the  Scriptures  and  the  truly  (Ecumenical 
Councils,  wo  cannot  rcgani  as  CalhoJica,  nor  can 
Ihey  have  any  active  particip-ition  in  our  work." 
v\nd  the  ArchUahcip  of  Utrecht  insisted,  amid 

*  Archbiabup  Loos,  vho  hid  lii-ld  t1i«  See  of  Utrecht 
•incc  ISfiS,  din)  Juno  4th,  1873,  Iraring  the  Safflnfiio 
Blsbop  of  OcTcuter  to  cnnr  on  the  oncceuion. 
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general  applause  on  the  necessity  of  maintaining 
Catholic  unity. 

At  the  time  of  the  Congress  the  movement 
had  niailo  little  progress  in  Switzerland,  but  it 
has  since  advaucetl  mpidly,  eapecially  in  the 
diocese  of  Basle,  where  several  Althatholik  con- 
gregations have  now  been  formed.  During  tho 
lirst  fortnight  of  December,  Reinkena,  in  com- 
pliance with  urgent  invitations  addressed  to 
him,  visited  Olten,  Soleure,  Berne,  Kheinfelden, 
and  Lucerne,  where  he  addreased  enthosiastio 
audiences  i  on  his  departure  six  parishes  had 
openly  joined  the  movement,  and  several  mora 
have  since  followed  their  example.  Meanwhil* 
the  bishop,  Mgr.  Ijichat,  who  had  mode  every 
eflbrt  to  uiifurco  tho  Vatican  decrees  by  gua- 
pcinaion  and  excommunication,  became  involved 
in  disputes  with  tho  Diocesan  Ciinferenee 
of  the  soven  Cant-ous  under  his  jurisdiction, 
and  eventually  with  the  Government.  In  Feb* 
maty  last  Reinkcns  and  Itlichclis  addressed  a 
meeting  of  3,000  persons  in  tho  Old  Council 
Hall  of  Constance,  and  one  of  tho  churches  there 
i«  now  assigned  to  the  Old  Catholics.  On  June 
4th  a  select  body  of  clergy  and  laymen,  assorahlcd 
at  St.  Pantaloon's  Church,  Cologne,  elected  Dr. 
lieinkyns,  lalo  Professor  of  Eccle-iiastical  History 
at  Breslau,  Missionary  Bishop  for  tho  Old 
Catholics  of  Germany,  and  he  was  consecrated  at 
Rotterdam  by  tho  Bishop  of  Dcventcr  ou  August 
1 1  th,  1873,  according  to  the  Roman  rite,  but  with- 
oitl  any  recognition  of  the  Pope's  supremacy.  He 
U  a.  man  of  great  learning  and  eloquence  and  pro- 
found earnestness,  and  has  contributed  to  the 
pending  contro\'er*y  an  able  treatise  on  the  Papal 
Jhvrcea  of  Juhj  18/A,  1S70,  in  six  |>arta.  Until  a 
I'iahop  was  appointed  the  movement,  euccesBful  aa 
it  has  already  proved,  could  not  he  considered  to 
have  passed  beyond  ita  tentative  and  initial  stage. 

Wo  have  not  fp<ikon  of  Italy,  as  tho  movement 
hixs  not  yet  taken  shape  fhera,  but  Mr.  Chauncey 
l^ngdon,  Amoiicau  chaplain  at  Florence,  bore  tes- 
timony at  tho  Cologne  Congress  to  the  symjtathy 
folt  for  it  among  both  ecclesiastics  and  laity,  and 
Ihey  h;ivo  an  ori^'an  in  the  Iti'imavai'u-nto  CaltoUco 
at  Florence.  Signor  Mamiani,  a  member  of  the 
Italian  Parliament,  also  wrote  to  expreaa  his  sym* 
pathy.  In  Franne  political  events  have  conspired 
with  episco|>al  absolutism  to  repress  any  outward 
ri-fliatanc*  to  the  dominant  UltramontanisDi.  Bot 
tliere  is  practically  no  interference  with  the  wtdfr- 
p|iread  personal  disbelief  in  the  Vatican  dogmas^ 
and  many  of  the  bishops  are  with  good  reason 
suspected  of  retaining  the  convictions  tbej  to 
enipliatically  expi-essed  at  the  Council. 

1 1  will  bo  a  convenience  to  those  who  desire  fu^ 
ther  information  if  we  append  to  this  noccemily 
brief  sketch  some  references  to  works  bearing  on 
1  he  antecedents,  history,  and  character  of  tlio  Old 
CiUhoIic  movement.  Tlie  Fjiglish  reader  may 
jirnRtably  consult  The  Pope  and  ihe  Council,  by 
Jauua ;  iMlers  from  Home  on  the  Council,  by 
(^uirinua  ;  The  Church  of  God  and  the  Biifhopa^ 
hy  Liaiio  ;  LeetHrcg  oh  Reunion  of  the  Chntekes^ 
by  Dollinger  (Rivingtona) ;  Home  and  Foreign 
Sevietc,  January  1864,  art  "  Munich  CongrCM;" 
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T7t«oloffieal  Beview,  Januan-  1872,  "  Altkutholik 
ItfoTemenl"  (Williams  mid  N'orgate);  North 
BrttiA  Beoi£Wy  October  1870,  "Vatican  Council" 
(EdmoRston  and  DoukUs)  ;  Unitm  Review,  May 
1871, "  Liberal  Crttholitw  of  Germany ;"  ibid.  Janu- 
ary 1872,  "  Catholic  ConRTOBs  of  Muiiich;"  ibid, 
March  1873,  "Russian  Vietr  of  tho  O.  C.  Ccrn- 
grc«8,"  "  Second  O.  C.  Congresa;"  Letiereh  Mgi'. 
DuehampB^  by  A.  Gralry  (Haye«) ;  Coniemp.  Rev. 
November  1872,  ''O.  C.  CongTeMi,"  hy  Dr.  Little- 
iliiie  ;  to  vrhich  may  be  added  a  series  of  articles 
bearing  on  the  subject  in  the  Salnnlay  Review 
daring  the  laeb  four  years.  Among  lUe  Eaass  of 
original  Buthorilies,  ilhistmting  Ute  kistor}'  of  tho 
movement,  may  ho  epei-iiied  Documettta  ad  Jllu*- 
ti-andum  Cone.  Vat.,  von  Friedrich ;  TagebucK, 
Friedcich  (Nordlinsen) ;  StenograpJuecher  Berickt 
det  Conffnuett  1871  (Muuchcn);  Die  yeyJiand- 
t>mgen  de»xKeHcn  Altkath.  Cvngresa  (Kulu  und 
Leipzig  1873) ;  ErklHruntj  an  lUtn  Erzhitchof  von 
AftiiieJiea,  von  J.  DbUinger  (Mtlncfaen  1871  ;  Lord 
Acton's  Scndfchrtiben  an  einen  deulxJieti  Biecfio/, 
JJdrdlingen  1870).  The  following  works,  among 
man;  others,  exhibit  or  illustrate  its  principled  r 
Dcu  Vaiiani.  Dogma^  von  J.  Lcuigen  ( Uonn  1871); 
Die  jxii^stlic/ten  /JBjfcrp/iJ,  von  H.  ReinkeuB  (ifiin- 
Bt«r  1 87 1 ) ;  Die  Siellung  von  Conciitcn,  Pdp*ten 
und  Bitc/w/e,  von  J.  F.  Schult©  (Prag  1871); 
Stiimnen  aim  der  kaih.  Kircbe.  (Miinchfin  1870)  j 
La  Dcmih-e  Heure  du  CoHfiVe  (MiiuuliHU  1870J  ; 
Eini'^fc  Worle  iiher  On/ehlbarkeit,  von  J.  DoUingcr 
(Miinchcn  1870).  Some  other  works  have  been 
already  n^f'-Tred  to  in  the  course  of  llio  articlo. 
OLD  FLEMINGS.  [Flemisob.] 
OLD  LIGHT  A2;TIBUKGHEBS.     [Asti- 

BCRGIIBRS.] 

OLD  LIGHT  BURGHERS.     [Bqbghers.] 

OLD  LUTHERANS.  Those  Lutlioraos  of 
Pmssia  are  so  called  who  have  not  joined  Iho 
UsiTED  EvA:«aBLicAL  CuuRca. 

OLD  SCHOOL  BAITISTS.  A  i>arty  among 
the  American  Baptists  who  adhere  to  the  original 
strict  nottuiui  respecting  prtdt^fitimilion  and  elec* 
tion,  in  opposition  to  the  tendency  which  the 
younger  generation  of  the  sect  shews  towards  the 
doctriito  of  free  will  and  towards  uuiversalism. 
Tho  Old  Schonl  Baptists  deny  that  the  salvation 
of  souls  can  depend  on  human  effort,  and  main- 
tain the  ntrtRt«.'^t  Calvinism  in  regard  to  the 
doctrine  of  election. 

OLD  SCHOOL  PRESBYTEEIANa     [Pbes- 

BTTRRUKK.] 

OM[SH    CHURCH.     A  sect    of    American 

strict   Mcnnonites,  who   are  said  to  take   their 

peculiar  name  from  iTncoh  Amen,  a  Swiss  Men- 

nonite  preacher  of  Amen  thai,  of  the  seventeenth 

^m  centuiy,  and    to    have    been    origitially  cnlicd 

B  "  Amenitee.'*     Some  still  remaining  in  Switzer- 

H  land  are  called  "Hook  Mennonitea"  or  *'  Button 

H  Afennonitcs"  according   as  thoy  wear  books  or 

H  buttons  on  their   coats.     Thn  American  spct  is 

H  analogous  to  (hat  of  the  Fluunuh  or  "Fine" 

H  Mennonites  of  Hnlhod. 

■  'OM+AiVO-^^XOI.     [Hkhtcbasto.] 

■  OPHITF^  I'Of'sl.     An  Egyptian  sect  of  very 
^L^     early  date,  tho  principles  of  which  appear  to  have 
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bveu  a  compound  of  the  mysteries  of  Isis,  and 
of  the  involved  fancies  of  Oriental  mythology, 
mingled  with  corrupt  notions  of  Christian  history 
and  doctrine.  St.  Cyprian  mentions  them  by  noma 
[Cypr.  Ep.  Ixxiii  4j ;  and  the  last  chapter  but 
one  of  Ireofcus'  first  bvok  is  supposed  to  be 
written  against  them  and  the  SrraiAKs  [lion, 
otfu.  Hfcr.  L  30].  Origeu  calls  thorn  "a  very 
obscure  sect,"  ana  denies  Uiat  they  were  Chris- 
tians, saying  "  that  no  person  m'o?  allowed  to  join 
their  asjieniblies  till  he  had  utt«red  curses  against 
Jesus"  [Orig.  cimtr.  Ceh.  iii.  13,  vi.  24].  Ue 
alao  says  that  thoy  were  founded  by  a  man  named 
Eupbrales  [ibid,  vl  28],  a  name  monlioned  by 
Theodorot  as  that  belonging  to  the  founder  of 
the  heresy  of  the  Peiutj;  [Theodor.  Hmr.Jab.  i, 
17] ;  but  which  in  tho  account  of  the  Nousaeni 
or  Ophites  given  by  Hippolytus  is  taken  as  tho 
name  of  the  mystical  water  of  life  spoken  of  in 
John  iv,  10,  Hippolytus  looks  upon  the  Ophites 
us  Ihu  originators  of  all  heresiea,  and  associAtea 
them  both  with  tho  Jews  and  tho  Gnostics  ;  for 
he  writes  of  them  under  the  Hebrew  form  of  their 
name  as  "the  Xuas&eui"  [from  c'ru  nichash], 
•'  who  call  themselves  Gnostics"  [Hippol,  Rejut. 
V.  G],  Philaster  places  tliem  fijst  in  his  list  of 
heresies  beforeChrist  [Phiiast  de.  Hoar,  i.],  while 
Epiphanins  and  St  Augustine  say  that  they 
were  alleged  to  liavo  been  derived  from  tho 
Nicolaitonea  or  the  Gnostics.  [Kpiphan.  Pamir. 
xxxvii.     Aug.  de  Hoer.  xvii.] 

The  author  of  the  Treatise  against  all  Heresies 
which  goes  by  the  name  of  Tcrtullian  says  of 
the  Ophites  that  thoy  derived  their  name  from 
tho  reverence  which  they  entertained  towards 
tho  tempter  of  Eve,  who  brought  into  tlio  world 
the  knowledge  of  good  and  evil.  It  was  in 
reference  to  lus  power  and  majesty,  they  alleged, 
that  Mosos  set  up  the  brazen  serpent,  and  they 
brought  OUT  Lonl'a  words  [John  iii.  14]  in  aup- 
port  of  this  notion;  thus  shewing  their  acqaainir 
juice  with  the  New  Testament.  Tho  same  writer 
also  states  tJiat  thoy  introduced  tho  serpent  into 
their  assemblies  to  bless  the  Eucharist  [Terlull. 
adn.  Hcere*.  ii.];  a  horribln  ceremony,  in  which, 
as  Epiplianius,  St.  Augustine,'  and  other  writeis 
afitrm,  they  caused  the  serpent  to  trail  over  the 
bread  of  which  the  communicants  were  about  to 
partake ;  each  person  also  kissing  tho  serpent 
before  receiving. 

The  hi-retical  philosophy  of  the  sect  is  given  by 
Hippolytus  and  by  Epiphanius  ns  abovo  quoted. 
The  former  says  that  they  profeAsed  to  derive  it 
from  James  the  brother  of  our  Lord,  who  handed 
it  down  to  Mariamne.  He  also  quotes  from  a 
"  Gospel  according  to  Thomas,"  which  was  in 
use  among  them,  which  seems  to  be  the  "  Gospel 
according  to  the  Egyptians,"  mcnti<med  by  Epi- 
phanius in  his  twenty-sixth  book,  among  the 
Gnostic  Apocrypha.  In  addition  to  these  sources 
of  information  there  is  also  an  account  given  by 
Origen  of  their  "  Diagram,"  a  tablet  on  whicn 
they  set  forth  their  doctrines  in  a  hieroglyph ical 
form  [Orig.  eontr.  Cfle.  vi.  33].  The  chief  points 
cf  their  profane  belief,  apart  frtmi  tho  inlrieato 
and  fanciful  system  of  duaUsUe  philosophy  which 
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tliey  ftdoDted,  were  :  that  the  serpent  woe  Chriit^ 
thitk  He  Wlio  WIS  bnm  of  the  Virgin  wu  Jems 
alone,  upon  whom  Christ  aflenvarda  descended. 
Tbey  lieiii  llio  Valenliuiaii  theory  of  a  Demiurge, 
•whom  they  nnrned  Jaldabaoth,  and  who  was  net 
forth  as  Iwpeltiug  eix  beings,  the  spirits  of  the 
•even  planet*.  By  the*)  six  boinys  man  was 
created  after  their  coinntoii  imnge,  a  body  without 
A  Boul,  and  thoy  brought  him  ti}  Jaldahaitth,  who 
breatbGd  into  him  a  living  spirit.  At  the  sigltt 
of  man's  {icrfection  Jaldahaoth  became  envions, 
and  gave  him  a  commaud  which  the  scrpL-nt  led 
him  to  disobey.  Hcnco  the  ccnflict  of  good  and 
L'vil  in  the  world,  the  jjood  being  re]>r€«3nted  by 
tho  sorpont.  'J'he  mytlno  Christ  of  the  Valen- 
tiiiiuis  is  the  opponent  of  Jaldabaoth,  and  is  ever 
endeavouring  t*  defend  man  from  his  cuvy, 

The  Bflct  continued  to  exist  nfl^r  other  forms  of 
Gnosticism  liad  diLnl  out,  the  Emperor  Justinian 
enacting  laws  against  tham  [Cod.  1.  t.  1,  18,  19, 
21]  eo  Inte  as  a.u.  530. 

OUDLBARU.  This  name  appears  in  tlie 
treatise  of  Keinerius  against  the  Waldennes,  in 
close  association  with  the  ttect  of  the  Ortlibenses 
[BitU.  Max.  XXV.  iiGQ] ;  but  (lieAelor  states  that 
the  reading  of  an  autfifnlic  manuscript  gives  tho 
word  us  "OrLlibarii."  The  context  of  the  passage 
gives  no  reason  for  enpposing  that  Reiner  was 
writing  of  two  sects,  all  that  he  says  applying  to 
the  Onlibcnses.  In  yi\n\tioVa  Dictionnuire  deg 
fferesieg,  and  in  the  Index  to  Sianda's  Lexicon 
Poiemicum,  the  name  is  printed  "  Orbib-irii," 
which  offers  a  further  illuslrtiiiuii  of  the  way  in 
which  the  original  name  may  have  been  corrupted. 

[OftTLlbEKSES.] 

ORlilllTES.     [lIonEBiTEB.] 

ORIGENISTS.  Those  of  the  immediate  dis- 
ciples of  the  great  Origen,  and  those  aubaequent 
students  and  admirers  of  his  works  who  devclope^i 
hcivtical  opinlnns  out  of  the  hold  philosophical 
speculalionfl  which  ho  mingled  with  his  allegorical 
interpretations  of  Scripture. 

The  father  nf  philoaophieal  ChriBtianity  from 
whom  these  errors  were  said  to  have  sprung — 
Origen  [a.d.  185-253]  the  Adamantine  ['ASa/iaf- 
Tios]  and  the  "brazL-nbraintd"  [x^Aittrrt^os] — 
was  pupil  and  successor  to  St.  Clement  in  the 
school  of  Alexandria,  being  appyinteii  by  Deme- 
trius the  Patriarch  on  the  (light  nf  .St. Clement  dnr- 
iug  the  penwculiun  of  Sevenis,  and  baforc  ho  had 
reachw!  the  age  of  twenty  [Euseb.  Hi^.  Ecd.  vi.  3]. 
He  had  already  ndopted  the  life  of  an  ascetic,  and 
of  a  hard,  uutiiiiig  i^iudi-iil,  endeavouring  to  carry 
out  the  Counsels  of  Perfection  literally  [Malth. 
xix.  12],  going  barefoot,  having  hut  one  tnat, 
Aleeptng  on  tho  bare  floor,  and  restricting  bis  diet 
to  the  hnmblofil  vegetable  fare.  Four  years  of 
such  A  life  as  this,  combined  with  tho  dally 
labonr  of  instruction,  compelled  him  to  retire  for 
a  time  from  Alexandria  to  B'jmc.  but  in  the  ycat 
212  he  was  again  at  bis  post.  Three  years  aflt-r- 
wards  he  visited  Palestino,  and  although  not 
or^Iained  to  tho  pheslbood,  wm  invited  by  tho 
Ilishopa  of  Jerusalem  and  Ca^Mirea  U*  preach  in 
the  churcbi's  of  thoM  cities.  This  kd  to  u 
remonstrance  on  tlie  part  of  his  own  bishop, 
S9S 


Demetrius,  and  hu  returned  to  Alexandria.     A 
few  years  afterwards  he  again  visitwl  hia  friend 
and  pupil,  Alexander,  the  Dishop  of  Jenisalenj, 
and  was  ordained  priest  by  him,  when  he  was. 
about  forty-four  years  of  age.    This  ordinalioa  wi 
uncanoniciil  in  two  ways  ;  Origen  having  iucnpft-'^ 
citated  himself  for  the  priosthood  by  his  early 
aell-mutiktion,  and  it  being  contrary  to  all  rule 
for  B  bishop  to  ordain  a  person  belonging    lo 
onother   diocese   without   lettera   commendatory 
from  the  bishop  of  the  latter.     An  angry  discus- 
sion ai-030,  in  whit-h  the  clergy  of  Palestine  took 
tho  side  of  t>rigcn,  and  thoee  of  Alexandria  that 
of  Demetrius.     Tho  latter  summoned  a  council, 
before  wbic.li  it  was  ropresenteil  that  the  great 
catechist  had  been  guilty  of  teaching  hcn»y  as 
well  as  of  violating  the  canons,  and  he  was  con- 
demned and  BXcommuniciiLed  in  a.u.  232,  being 
at  lliu  same  time  do^KPScd  from  bis  office  as  tho  bead 
of  tho  Catechetical  School  [Euseb.  //trf,  Eecl.  vi,i 
26].      This   sentence   was   afterwards,    perhaps, 
withdrawn  [Uuet's  Origemana^  I.  iii.  10],  and  it 
was  certainly   disregarded    by   tho    bishops    of 
Pnlestinu,  Ambia,  und  Greece;  but  Origon  uuvcr 
returned  to  Alexandria.     Labouring  for  the  con- 
version of  herelius  [Brrtllus,  AfUBici]  in  the 
three   countries   named,   he   at    the   same    tima, 
accomplished  Htcmry  labours  so  vast  that  ho  is 
said  tn  have  l)een  the  author  of  6000  separatA^ 
books  and  tra^-ts  (must  of  which  are  lost),  to  haTSi 
dictated  to  seven  amanuenses,  and,  as  it  is  put  by 
St.  Jerome,  to  havo  written  more  than  ony  other 
man  could  rood.     Among  sutdi  a  multitude  uf 
writings  it  would  not  be  dithcnlt,  prohably,  to 
[ind  materials  out  of  wluch  to  frame  chai^pe  of 
heresy,  yet  the  opinions  on  which  thtse  charges ' 
axQ  cliiolly  founded  ai-c  contained  in  a  work  on 
First  Principles  [Htpl  apj^wid,  which  was  written 
while  he  was  at  Al'Ucandria,  but  of  which  only  a 
Latin  version  has  been  prci)erv>ed.    When  he  was 
sixty-eix  years  of  age,  Urigen  was  imprisoned  and 
put  to  the  torture  during  the  Decian  persecution, 
and  before  lie  was  seventy  his  life  was  brought  to 
a  close  at  Tyre. 

The  writings  of  Origen  are  so  corrapted  with 
interpolatioub  of  a  Inter  date,  and  so  many  of 
tliftm  have  been  lost,  that  it  is  impossiblo  to 
determine  with  anytliing  like  certainty  bow  far 
bo  was  responsible  for  the  extreme  form  in  which 
bis  peculiar  opinions  now  appear.  It  is  true  that 
ho  was  convicted  of  erroneous  opinions  as  well  aa 
of  nneanonical  conduct  by  a  synod  of  Egyptian 
clergy,  and  that  the  Bishop  of  Home  concurred  in 
this  conviction,  but  it  is  also  true  that  many 
bishops  refnaod  to  recognise  this  decision,  and 
that  this  a>fusa1  diminishes  greatly  the  force 
which  it  Might  otberwise  have.  It  is  true,  too, 
that  opinions  attributed  to  Origen  are  rcfute«l 
by  SL  Joronio  and  others,  especially  by  Epi- 
phanius;  but  it  is  also  certain  that  (oa  Origen 
himself  complains)  his  opinions  were  greatly  per- 
verted by  some  of  his  bearei-s  and  readera,'  and 

*  "  Hfriiinpiluiii  [plus  DtMidiliguiitquiin)  iiirn^mar.lun 
jncUnt  ct  loquuntnr,  Mnuunrs  nostm  dootrinxmiiiw 
Inii'tiDtcs,  qua  conscientia  Doatra  oon  rcclpit.  Alii  vero 
tTActatiu  ikMtns  oilumiiBiitM,  es  sentini  nos  rrimiiMuitar 
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nil  critics  agree  in  considering  that  hia  works 
were  corrupted  by  Jierelics  at  a  very  early  date, 
Hint  tlioy  miftht  gain  the  weight  of  liia  name  to 
their  Bide.  Tho  great  defercnge  which  ln>  shcwcil 
for  Holy  Scripture,  at  the  «ludy  of  which  ho 
lahoorcd  during  twonty-ciylit  yeara  for  his 
"  Hoxapla"  edition  of  the  Old  Tostamcnt,  as  also 
Ilia  reapcct  for  the  tmilition  of  the  Church,  make 
it  very  iinprobahle  that  Orij;eii  wondumd  into 
actual  heresy;  hut,  at  the  same  time,  he  hi>gan  to 
toooh  aiid  write  very  early  in  life,  and  wrote  sci 
abundantly,  that  auniu  of  hia  productions  latist 
have  btKin  hastily  sent  into  tlio  world,  and  may 
have  contained  many  il]>consiiJerod  statements. 
His  profound  apeculutions  an  the  nature  of  God 
and  created  beings,  and  on  their  relations  trj  each 
other,  offered,  too,  a  tempting  field  for  wilder  and 
leas  learned  speculators  to  work  in;  and  it  is  easy 
to  see  that  heresies  might  tluid  he  manufuotureil 
oul  of  his  words  by  others  for  whinb  he  himself 
was  not  in  reality  responsible. 

The  opinions  whi<;h  Urigcn  was  charged  with 
holding,  and  vrhtch  thnse  called  Origenists  pro- 
fesaeil  to  draw  from  bis  worVs,  wore  chiefly  these : 
[1]  That  there  is  an  inet^naJity  between  the  Per- 
sons of  tho  Holy  Trinity;  [2]  That  human  sonla 
pro-existed  before  tho  crcjitron  of  Adam ;  [3] 
That  the  soul  of  Christ  procxist^H]  with  otlier 
human  souls;  [4]  That  the  rcsiirrcction  nature  of 
mankind  will  not  includo  maierial  bodies;  [5] 
That  the  ptiiilshmcnte  of  the  wicked  and  of  evil 
spirits  will  not  be  oternal;  [6]  That  all  Inteliigeut 
beings  tend  towards  rc-alisurption  into  the  One 
Fonntaiu  of  Being  from  which  tlmy  sprung. 

These  opinions  arc  part  of  a  methodical  syBtcm, 
the  mntorials  of  which  are  to  be  found,  for  the 
most  part,  in  the  rfa  PriJicipHs  of  Origen,  but 
aruue  of  them  are  only  known  as  bis  from  the 
statements  of  St.  Jerome  and  others  who  wroto 
against  them;  these  authors,  no  duubt  quoting 
from  worka  which  oro  not  now  extant^  but  which 
were  known  to  be — whether  comipted  or  not 
cannot  now  be  discovered, — hia  authentic  pcoduc- 
tioBs.  Taking  thorn  in  the  order  in  M'hich  they 
are  given  abovo,  tho  aystem  which  lliey  form  is 
as  follows : — 

[1]  The  Divine  Xature  consista  of  three  wro<r- 
Ttu'ftc  ;  firiit,  the  Father,  who  is  the  one  origimil 
essence,  and  tho  one  soorco  of  all  other  being  ; 
eeeondly,  the  Son,  who  is  necessarily  generate*.! 
eternally  by  the  Father  as  an  eternal  Ilrightnefis 

Sroceeding  from  an  eternal  Light,  or  as  an  ever- 
owing  stream  from  an  inexhausliblc  Fountain  ; 
and  lltirdhj,  the  Holy  Spirit,  a  Spirit  created  by 
the  Son,  and  yet  united  in  the  Unity  of  Tnuity 
with  the  other  two  Divirit:  Persons.  [Ilieron,  ad 
Avitutn,  Ep.  lix.  ad  Pammach.  et  Ocean.  Ep.  Ixv. ; 
Justinian.  Imp.  adtK  Origen  in  Mansi,  CuncU.  ix. 
487.]  Here  it  is  to  be  observed  that  the  Snn  is 
also  ftllegod  to  be  inff-'rior  to,  and  different  from 
the  FathflT,  althfiiif;h  the  primary  emanation  from 
Him  and  His  minister  in  the  work  of  creation  ; 
while  tliu   Holy  Spirit  is  accounted   inferior  tu 

que  i)Titi(i^nniD  setiNisac  noa  noTJmus.     Scil  niipic  hi  qui 
plus  dili^nt,  n»<)ue  ilU  qui  ailcmnt,  voritatis  rcgnluni 
l«ni>i]t;  ct  niii  prr  diUctioiirni.  alit  per  wliooi,  DUiillun- 
tur."     [Oriffeo,  Uvm.  xxv.  in  tAuam^l 
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both.  This  doctrine  of  Subordination  was  never 
accepted  by  the  Church,  and  its  promulgntion  by 
Origen  led  some  writers  to  charge  him  with  being 
the  father  of  Arionism.  On  tho  other  linnd,  be 
was  the  first  to  formu]at«  the  doctrine  of  the 
Eternal  Gencmtion,  and  this  has  ever  since  been 
received,  in  tho  words  of  tho  Niccno  Crpsd,  riv 
Yi&K  To5  Qtov  rov  /io^^)yc^■^,  rhv  Ik  tol  IIoTpot 
ytvvr^OivT^  Tfpo  Tfavrov  ruiv  oiuvwi-.   .    .    .   "tuis  tx 

[21  The  pre-exiatence  of  human  souls  is  asso- 
ciated with  the  tenet  that  creative  energy  is  a 
necessary  quality  of  Omnipotent  and  evor^ruling 
Deity,  and  must  thercforo  havo  been  exercised 
by  God  from  all  eternity.  Hence  the  existing 
creation  ia  one  of  a  aucceesive  onJer  of  creations, 
each  of  which  has  been  part  of  tho  eternal  king- 
dom of  the  eternal  Ruler,  and  each  peopled  with 
living  inteUigcucca.  Theao  spiritual  beings  were 
all  originally  of  one  ordtu",  partaking,  in  a  low^r 
dt^ree,  of  the  Diviuu  nature  from  which  they  luul 
originated  :  but  being  endowed  with  free  will 
they  were  capable  of  falling,  and  thus  while  somo 
fell  to  become  evil  spirits,  others  degenerated 
into  the  ccnditinn  of  souls,  which  wt-re  after- 
wards imprisoned  in  mortal  bodies  as  a  punish- 
ment fur  their  aina. 

[3]  Tho  prs^xisteQce  of  (he  aoul  of  Christ  is 
tak«;n  as  an  antecedent  of  the  Incvrnation,  Tho 
eUimal  Logos,  dutcnniniug  upon  a  work  of  resto- 
ration on  beh.i]f  of  the  fallen,  united  His  Divine 
nature  to  one  of  the  perfect  intelligences,  and 
was  thus  abto  to  acquire  a  soul  capable  of  being 
united,  with  a  human  body,  and  capable  also  of 
redeeming  fallen  intelligencvs  of  everj*  degree. 

[4]  In  respect  to  the  resnrrection  of  the  body, 
the  Origenists  held  that  the  material  bodies  of 
tho  saints  will  be  renewed  in  a  less  niat*!rial  sub- 
stance, a  TBSurrcctiun  body  more  pure  and  subtle 
than  the  nutuml  bfidy.  Thus  the  risen  body  of 
Christ  was  believed  by  them  to  bo  already  a 
glorified  body,  (a  belief  strongly  repudiated  by 
some  of  tho  Futhonj,  hut  accepttxl  by  others:)  and 
as  such  a  pattern  of  tho  resurrection  bodies  of 
Christians. 

[5]  The  future  life,  whether  of  blessedness  or 
of  misery,  was  oonaijered  by  the  Origenists  to  bo 
still  a  liJe  of  probation,  in  which  the  exercise  of 
froe-will  gives  to  all  tho  [Miwer  of  going  forwai'd 
to  a  higher  condition  or  of  going  backwartl  to  one 
that  is  lower.  Hence  the  punishment  of  the 
wicked  is  not  eternal,  tho  work  of  tho  Saviour 
extending  to  them  and  even  to  the  fallen  angels, 
to  enable  tliem  to  rise  from  the  depths  to  which 
they  have  fallen,  and  ultimately  to  attain  ths 
condition  of  the  blessed.  This  belief  is  referred 
to  by  St.  Jerome  when  he  writes,  "And  though 
Origen  declares  that  no  rational  being  will  be 
lost,  and  gives  pcuitcnco  even  to  tho  Evil  One, 
what  is  thot  to  us  who  believe  that  the  Evil  One 
and  bis  Katellites  and  all  tho  wickod  will  perish 
eternally,  and  that  Christians,  if  they  liave  been 
cut  off  in  eiu  shall,  after  piinislimont.  be  saved"  ^ 
[Hierun.  cmlr.  I'eiaff.  ii.  712,  ed.  1737]. 

'  TIii.'«  paun^  is  iUuBtrate>l  by  another  in  the  writi'igi 
of  the  BauM  Fatlier.     "  1  believe  that  sflcr  the  rcsurrco- 
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[6]  Lastly,  the  OrigeuisUi  Iiuld  the  opiniou 
that  tbo  advaucoment  of  spihtnal  life  ftfl^er  the 
resorreotion  removes  the  nature  of  the  sainta  more 
and  more  frtim  the  sphere  of  luattTial  existonw, 
and  draws  them  ncnrer  and  nearer  tn  that  of  thu 
highest  spiritual  existenc«.  Thus  the  progre&sof 
spiritual  life  in  heaven  is  in  reality*  a  step  onward 
towanls  ft  continuoiiB  prncess,  by  which  created 
beings  are  being  abs<jrbi:d  into  thu  uncroBte<.l, 
until  God  becomes  all  in  all. 

Althniigh  a  school  of  Origemata  arose  in  the 
Church  after  hia  death,  among  the  many  who  wore 
educated  by  liim  and  by  hia  works,  the  most  dis- 
tinguished of  those  belonging  to  it  l>eing  Gregory 
Thaumattirgus,  Pamphilua,  and  EueehJus  the  his- 
torian ;  it  was  only  on  the  raTiTal,  in  the  sixth 
century,  of  the  controvcrBy  raspectiug  hia  prin- 
ciples, which  ha<l  lieen  long  dormant,  that  thowj 
principles  were  brought  before  a  council.  Thu 
attention  of  the  Emperor  Justinian  having  been 
drawn  to  the  writings  of  Origen,  he  wrote  a  long 
treatiaa  against  them,  addressed  in  the  form  of 
on  edict  to  Mennas,  the  Patriarch  of  Constanti- 
nople fJastin.  Imp.  nt/w,  Oryj.vsx  Manai,  Condi. 
ix.  487].  In  this  edict  the  Emperor  directs  Men- 
naa  to  convene  a  synod  for  the  jxirposo  of  anathe- 
matizing Origen.  It  Wiw  at  Lhia  eynod  [a.d.  544], 
OS  is  supposed,  that  fifteen  canons,  which  are 
extant,  were  passed,  condemning  the  tenets  men- 
tioned above,  and  somo  other  opinions  of  lesa 
importance  \ibid.  395].  When  tlie  fifth  general 
conncil  met,  in  the  year  S'lS,  it  did  not  take  any 
notico  of  these  canons  or  of  ibe  Ongenist  opinious 
wltlch  had  boon  condemned,  and  notwithstanding 
the  agitation  raised  respecting  the  Tim£B  Cqaf- 
1S&8,  the  only  conciliar  condcmiialion  of  those 
opinions  vos  in  the  ob«cnre  synod  referred  to. 

[A  Tery  able  defence  of  Origenist  opijiions 
was  printed  anonymously,  in  the  ye^r  1661,  by 
Rost,  Bishop  of  I>rDmore,  under  the  title  A 
Letter  of  BeMlution  concsmiitg  Ongen  and  the 
thief  of  hi*  OpinioitB,  tcrilten  to  the  learned  and 
rtkust  ingeniotis  C.  L.  Eifguire,  and  by  him  pub- 
liithed.  A  good  account  of  tho  controveray  will 
be  found  in  Natalia  Alexander,  Iliet.  Eccl.  iii. 
648,  7til-780.1 

OKIGKNIS'1'.S.  Kr«im  Epiphauius  it  appears 
that  there  was  a  sect  of  Origenisls  who  were  fol- 
lowers of  some  iinkno\vn  Origen,  a  person  quito 
different  from  the  Father  of  the  second  and  third 
century.  In  one  placo  indeed  Epiplianius  (a  very 
bitter  opponent  of  Origenist  oj^inions)  says  he  is 
ignorant  whether  or  not  the  sect  was  derived  from 
him  ^ptph.  Panar.  Ixiit.  Ixiv.l  but  in  another 
he  speaks  of  them  without  doubt  as  followers  of 
gome  other  Origen  [Epiph.  AHacepiMl.\  These 
Ongenists  arc  spoken  of  as  given  to  shameful 
vicee,  but  nothing  fart.her  is  mentioned  nf  them. 
There  waa  an  Alexandrian  philosopher  of  the  same 
name  contemporary  with  tho  great  Origen,  but 
there  is  nothing  known  wliich  connects  him  with 

tioD  from  th«  dead  wi>  shall  atill  ticcd  a  Sacrament  to 
ailvanc«  ami  parify  tu;  iat  doii(>  will  be  al>le  toariw  pore 
fmn  Ktttiii,  ricjT  wilt  auv  euul  1i«  found  nbich  sball  at 
once  be  ir^i:  I'ratn  aII  fuulls."  [ITicrou.  in  hnoam,  Uom. 
air.  Tii.  28S,  ed.  1737.] 
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tho  sect.  PhUoster  is  silent  about  them,  whita 
Augustine  and  Praedeatinfttus  are  only  able  to 
repeat  the  statement  of  Kpiphanius. 

ORIGINAL  BURaHIiUS.     [BuROHKaE.] 

OlilOINAL  CONNEXION  METUODLSTS. 
[Methodists.] 

OKIUINALSECEDERS,  [Unitid  OaiQiSAL 
Seckdehs.] 

ORPHANS.  A  party  of  the  Hussites,  which 
refused  to  follow  Procopins,  or  to  elect  any 
special  leader  after  the  death  of  Ziaka,  alleging 
that  thcro  waa  no  one  man  fit  to  auoeeed  him,  ami 
hence  calling  themselves  Orphans,  as  those  who 
had  lost  their  father.  They  kept  to  their  campA, ' 
fortified  with  their  waggons,  and  associated  Utlla' 
with  tha  Taborites  and  the  Horebites,  the  remaia- 
\il\^  follower:!  of  Ziska.     [HustiiTES.] 

ORTLl  tlARIL     [Ortubesses.] 

ORTLIBENSES.  This  was  the  original  name 
of  the  sect  of  heretics  aflerwards  known  tia  the 
Brethren  of  thb  Fbeb  Spirit.  It  occurs  in  Ui«j 
treatise  of  Buiiierius  against  the  Waldei 
[DiU.  Max.  XXV.  Sfili],  where  also  they  are  callwl, 
but  apparently  by  a  false  reading,  "Ordibarii." 
They  appear  to  havo  been  a  party  of  the  diaciples 
of  jVuauiio  of  Boma,  who  formed  iulo  a  sect 
under  the  influence  of  a  leader  named  OrtHeb  at 
Slruaburg  early  in  the  thii-teenth  century  [Giese- 
ler,  Oompend.  Ecd.  Hint.  iii.  4G7,  Clark'a  ed.j. 
Heincr  describes  them  as  repiidiating  nearly  all 
tho  articles  of  the  Chri:iLian  faith  ;  the  doctrines 
of  the  creation  of  tbe  world  by  God,  of  the 
Trinity,  of  our  Lord's  miraculous  conception,  and 
of  the  Sacrum vnts.  lie  also  accnece  them  of 
not  receiving  tho  Holy  Scriptures,  on  the  ground 
that  they  had  a  divine  iusplmtiun  which  mado 
them  independent  of  the  Bible,  and  of  holdii 
extreme  Antiuonuan  opinions  on  all  subjects 
connected  with  morals.  These  heresies  seem  to 
be  closely  associated  with  the  Pantheism  of 
Amalric,  and  with  his  theory  as  to  tho  Incar- 
nation of  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  thus  to  bear  out 
the  view  taken  by  Gieseler.  The  only  acconnt 
of  the  e«ct  under  tho  uamo  Ortlibenses  is  that 
given  by  Reiner, 

OSIANDRIANS.  A  section  of  the  early 
German  Protestants  who  fttllowed  Andrew  Hoae- 
mann  (exalted  by  Latin  transformation  into 
O^ionder)  rather  than  Luther.  Oaiander  main- 
tained that  the  Atonement  was  wrought  by  tho 
power  of  the  Divine  and  not  of  the  Uuman 
Naturo  of  Christ,  the  exact  converse  of  thii 
opinion  being  that  of  the  Stakc.\ rests.  Osiander 
became  head  of  the  newly-founded  Univeraity  of 
Konigsberg  in  A.ti.  1948,  but  his  followers  were 
never  numerous.  His  opinions  were  maintiined 
by  Eunch,  his  son-in-law,  but  when  the  latter 
was  executod  for  high  tivasoii  in  the  year  1666, 
they  eeascd  to  have  any  inHuential  supporter,  and 
tlie  sect  was  absorbed  by  Luthorauism.  The 
sixth  volume  of  Schluesclbury's  H<icrtlicorum 
Catalogta  consists  of  259  pagea  "  De  secta  Osi- 
andrUtarum." 

0SSENE3  or  06SKNIANS.  The  naina 
given  to  the  £sse:nks  by  Epiphaniua. 

OWENITES..  [SooiiLiBia.] 


PACIFICATORS.  Anaraeaajumedbythelm- 
fwrial  partjwhich8Upporte«i  theHenoticonof  Zeno 
in  tho  year  482.     [Hekoticon.     Monophtbiteh.] 

P.iEDOBAPTISTS.  A  name  given  by  tUo 
AnabapliuU  of  tho  sixteenth  oenturj-,  ami  by 
Baptists  of  later  dato,  to  thuae  n'liu  baptijw  inllautii 
or  little  cliildnju  [iratSc*]. 

PALAMl'lVK     [HEsvcBABTa.] 

PANTHEISTS.  Those  who  hold  the  opinion 
that  God  is  everything,  and  everything  is  God. 
ThiB  heresy  presents  itself  to  us  under  a  double  as- 
pect It  is  uither  a  quasi  religious  creed,  or  it  repre- 
sents a  pbilusopLical  tetit't;  iu  cither  case  it  may 
be  clearly  traced  into  the  emanationnl  theories  of 
oriental  antiquity.  The  notion  is  oM,  but  the  term 
PaiiUicifim  is  of  very  recent  date.  The  Deist  Toland 
was  the  lirst  to  use  it  in  his  Sociniatiism  truly 
ttated  .  ...  by  a  Pantheist  to  ku  orthmlox  Frieiul 
[a.d.  170r>],  and  at  a  Inter  date  he  puhliwhed  his 
PantheUticon  [a.d.  1720].  Toland  said  expressly 
that  he  had  borrowed  hie  notion  from  IJnus,  which 
the  motto  of  his  Pantheistiam  expressed  as  "ex 
totosutit  omnia,  et  ex  omnibus  eat  tutum;"  briefly 
put  by  his  antagonist  Pay  as  "Pantheistarum 
Ifatura  et  Kuraen  cnum  idemque  sunt."  Pan- 
theism is  little  else  tlmn  tho  oriental  emanation 
notion  imported  into  the  West  for  the  purpose  of 
superseding  the  religious  idea  uf  a  persomd  Deity 
Hrst  creating  out  of  nothing  and  ever  after  over- 
ruling the  course  of  the  world.  Creation  designates 
the  summoning  into  existence  ofthat  which  before 
was  not  Emanation  is  a  mere  modification  of 
that  which  is ;  it  maintsitis  the  selfsame  exist- 
ence, though  after  other  forms  and  other  con- 
ditions ;  it  is  the  developed  fruit  of  the  quickened 
gcnn.  It  supposes  an  Infitiite  Etcruid  Substance, 
which  arouses  itself  into  action  by  a  self-energy, 
and  clothes  itself  in  a  multiplicity  of  forms,  that 
in  tho  sggret;ate  mako  up  the  univcree.  Thus 
the  Divine  Idea  as  tho  Whole  is  All  things,  and 
All  things  are  the  "Whole,  and  iii  the  end  AH 
things  will  return  once  more  into  tlie  Inscrutable 
Oneness  from  whence  they  came  forth. 

8uch  was  the  groundwork  of  the  Brohminical 
system,  and  of  the  cosmogony  of  tho  most  ancient 
Indian  writing,  the  ImtUute«  of  Menu.  Brahm 
the  primal  suhstanco,  the  Absolute,  awakening 
into  consciousness,  gavo  birth  to  Moja,  epcctml 
matter,  the  illusive  source  of  aJl  that  appears  to 
exist.  A  threefold  manifestation  of  himself  is 
pnt  forth  by  Brohni ;  Brahma  the  Creator,  Vishnu 
the  Preserver,  and  Siva  the  Destroyer,  All 
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creation  proceeded  forth  &oni  the  joint  energy  of 
Bmhma  and  Maja ;  being  concentrated  uniler  a 
twofold  originative  power,  Mahahhftva,  tho  prin- 
ciple of  spiritual  coucretton,  and  Pnidjapati,  the 
condensation  of  all  lens  ethereal  elements.  AH 
at  first  was  a  void  nullity,  when  Tad  ('*  lie"  the 
Cabbalistio  *e  who  1)  breathed  upon  Sudda 
("  Her"),  who  existed  only  in  him,  and  nothing 
which  has  since  been  called  into  being  has 
existed  otherwise  than  in  Him.  Thenco  tho 
world  of  spirits  and  of  man  was  evolvitd.  Tho 
Vedontic  philosophy  is  equally  punlheistle. 
After  making  all  tdlowauco  for  interpolation 
and  corrujjtion,  the  fundamental  principles  of 
both  rt.-mnin  the  same.  Knowledge  alone  ia 
that  which  can  raise  tho  spirit  of  man  to  tho 
unchangeable.  To  see  iu  creation  materia]  forms 
separate  from  Brahma  is  to  dream  ;  only  when 
a  man  recognises  All  things  in  Brahma  does  ho 
wake  up  from  hia  dream,  and  gain  tho  use  of 
thought.  Brahma  is  the  vast  ooenu  of  which 
the  surface  waves  are  the  whole  external  form, 
the  foam  and  sui^x  that  go  \»  make  up  hia 
subatiince.  He  is  at  once  active  and  passive ; 
active,  in  the  continued  evolutioji  of  emanations 
that  degenerate  moro  and  luoro  from  original 
perfection ;  and  passive,  an  being  himself  the 
degoncrjling  emanations  that  are  evolved.  All 
too  is  Mnja,  illusion  ;  light  yearned  for  increase, 
and  its  multiple  became  water ;  water  similarly 
produced  earth.  Tho  moro  visible  creation 
becomes,  the  more  it  degenerates,  and  tho  more 
is  illusion  iutonsi£cd.  It  is  only  by  contempla- 
tion that  all  forms  and  names  and  illusive 
appcaruuces  vanish  ;  the  one  real  substance  is 
perceived  ;  and  the  truth  ia  apprehended  that 
the  contemplative  mind  is  one  with  the  lahnite. 
So  again,  in  the  Egyptian  system,  One  Insernt- 
able  Being  gives  a  first  impulse  to  creation  by  tho 
evolution  of  intelligence,  Cneph,  tho  conceptive 
Demiurge ;  and  next  of  Phtliu,  the  orgaiiizer  of 
the  world,  the  vital  principle  of  fire  and  warmth. 
Tho  various  succeeding  emanations  in  ogdoads 
and  deoida  and  dodecada  are  by  pairs  or  syzygiea, 
whereof  the  secondary  principle  is  more  or  less 
antagonistic  of  the  primary  ;  representing  the 
various  phenomena  of  nature  ;  such  too  were  the 
^iA/a  and  vttKO'i  of  Pythagoras  and  Empedocles. 
Tliua  Osiris,  radiant  with  white  light,  was  com- 
bined with  leis  in  the  many-tinted  robe  of 
nature;  and  Typhon,  the  principle  of  e%-il,  by 
union  with  Nephtbye,  the  ideal  of  consuramat* 
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beauty,  pro>Iiiced  the  clieqiieTciI  state  of  good 
uid  c^'il  which  is  the.  :rorlJ  of  man.  Life,  as 
the  spirit  that  pervades  all  nature,  could  never 
again  h«  cxtinguishcil ;  its  deificailoa  is  read 
clearly  in  deciphered  liiciviglyphics,  and  dcotli  is 
only  the  nnrrow  doonv'ay  thai  1<>adA  back  to  the 
fresh  life  of  perpetual  youth.  In  all  this  we  see 
ibc  j-omot*  eleinwnts  of  Gnosticism.  In  the 
Egyptian  thcrcfure,  na  in  the  Indian  system,  the 
world  of  matter,  \rht'Ujor  real  or  phantasmnl, 
emanates  frum  and  is  in  fact  ono  with  the  Dtity. 
Tlie  antagonisms  of  the  K^'ptian  theoguny 
bocamo  a  dualistic  system  in  ChalJi^a  and 
Palestine,  where  liel  and  Nebo  or  Ncrgal,  Matter, 
were  made  to  proceed  from  the  piociosmic  Ur, 
Light  \  and  in  Persia,  as  seen  in  tiio  antagi)nism 
of  Ormuzil  and  Ahriraan.  The  sect  of  8i[>;iri, 
adorers,  claiming  to  return  to  pr-.e-Zoroastrian 
truth,  professed  a  modified  S^abianism  that  was 
wholly  pnnthcietiu.  The  Dubibtau  (&L-hooI  of 
momlfi),  a  work  on  all  tlie  Oriental  J'onns  of 
religious  belief — Magianism.  Bruhmanism,  Juila- 
isDi,  Ishtm,  Chrisliunily,  and  that  which  the 
author,    Moghan-Faoi,  terms   the    "religion   of 

!>hilosophcr&"^ — names   oUii^r  paiitheioticul   Bcct« 
Duhislan,  Onc»t.  Tr.  Cothth.  i.  203]  ;   but  they 
lavo  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  origin  of  similar 
principles  in  Europe. 

Greece  received  its  first  ideas  of  civiliy^tioii 
from  Egypt  and  the  I^ist,  Thale-s  indeed  pro- 
fesser]  the  dualism  of  Chaldo^a  and  E^ypt ;  but 
Linus,  in  a  passage  tliat  haa  beipn  prcAer^'od  by 
Stobasus,  exactly  expresses  the  notiuu  afterwards 
adopted  by  Spinoza :  "  One  sole  ener^'y  govcrnB 
all  things  ;  all  things  arc  nnity,  and  each  portion 
is  All ;  for  of  one  integer  all  things  were  born  ; 
in  the  end  of  time  all  tilings  shaU  again  become 
unity;  thoTinity  of  niultiplicity."  Orpheus,  hia 
disciplft,  taught  no  other  doctrine  [Cudw.  Intelh 
Syst.  ii.  94j.  Pythagoras,  an  adept  in  ancient 
Orphic  theology,  impressed  the  same  character  on 
the  nascent  philosophy  of  Greece  [Creuzcr,  Sym- 
bolilc;  Iranzens,  Cambr.  ed.  introd.  xlii.-xlv.]. 
His  numerical  theory  was  only  an  illustration  of 
the  cmanativa  system.  One  is  all,  and  all  ia  a 
wide  development  of  the  unit.  The  monad  pro- 
duces the  dyad ;  the  two  constitute  the  triad,  and 
the  proLttict  symbolizes  tlte  absolute  nnity  that 
holds,  ns  it  were,  in  free  solution  spirit  and  mutter. 
Unity  becomes  a  multiplo  of  it^self  by  factors  of 
increasing  power,  and  this  multiple  is  the  uni- 
verse,  the  very  being  of  the  Divine  Unity, 
quickened  in  nil  its  parts  with  tho  I>ivino  Life. 
The  loul  of  the  world  is  the  Divine  energy  that 
interpenetrates  every  portion  of  the  mass,  and 
the  soul  of  man  is  an  efflux  of  that  energy.  The 
world  too  is  an  iixact  impress  of  the  Eternal  Idea 
which  is  the  mind  of  God.  A  poetical  theogon; 
was  easily  eii^mfted  on  such  notions,  and  a 
polytheistic  religion  for  tho  i>eopIe. 

in  moro  savage  tribes  Fetichism  is  only  Pan- 
theism in  itJ)  grossest  form,  deeming  "either  lire, 
or  wind,  or  Ihe  swift  air,  or  the  circle  of  the  stars, 
OT  the  violent  water,  or  the  lighls  of  heaven,  to 
bo  the  gods  that  govern  the  earth"  [Wisd.  xiii.  2]. 
The  deilicalion  of  gTo«a  matter  was  the  culietit 
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error  of  hnmanity,  as  the  cleificalion  of  roaii*i 
moral  nature  lias  been  tho  latest  phase  of  Pan* 
theism. 

The  Elcatic  school  was  founded  by  Xcnophanos, 
the  contemporary  of  Pylhogdraa,  on  purely  pan- 
theistic principles.  Matter  was  uucrcato,  fur 
nothing  can  come  of  nothing.  Neither  was  con- 
tinuous production  po.'isible ;  for  in  whatever 
respect  the  product  differed  from  iw  antecedi?nt 
type,  it  was  causeless,  and  tlnrefore  imiKiaaihle. 
But  all  substance  has  its  pre-existence  in  ubsoluto 
unity,  and  that  which  has  pre-existed  is  in  no^ 
sense  producfjd.  All  that  really  exjsta  is  etermil,' 
unchangeable,  and  must  continue  for  ever  to  exists 
All  is  one;  there  can  be  ijo  variety  of  substance^ 
and  any  apparent  diversity  is  only  illusion. 
Existence  is  unique,  and  the  thinking  mind  is 
the  only  real,  persistent,  unchangeable  substance. 
Omnipotence  and  Jntelligcnco  are  the  only  two 
positive  attributes  of  the  universal  whole;  othot^ 
wise  it  can  only  be  delineil  relatively  by  a  process 
of  negative  elimination  [Aristot  de  Xenophane, 
In.;  I>iog.  Luert^  it  19;  Do  Gerando,  I.  vi]. 
Parmeuides  gave  a  farther  dondopment  to  tho 
pantheistic  notion  ;  viewed  on  the  side  of  the 
universe  rather  than  of  its  source,  of  existence 
rather  than  of  it^  cause.  The  otily  reality,  ho 
said,  was  absolute  intelligence;  the  finite  external 
world  was  only  a  phanUisin  of  the  mind;  all  was 
false  and  hollow  that  was  based  upon  tho  sugges- 
tions of  tieuso.  Tlioughl  and  its  object  are  ider 
tical.  Keijo,  in  defending  the  sanio  system,  gavaj 
its  £rst  impulse  to  dialectical  reasiinfng;  Innc 
also  to  tboschoul  of  Sophists.  It  was  now  denii 
that  simple  suhstance  can  HU  space;  next,  it  waa 
sLripped  gradu-'illy  of  every  attribute,  until  it 
reached  the  vanishing  iwint  of  the  pantheistic 
perspective ;  substance  theii,  being  wholly  neutral 
and  void  of  colour,  ceased  to  have  any  appreciable 
quahty,  and  the  schools  of  philosophy  subsided 
into  tho  blank  atheism  nf  Leucippua  and  Demo- 
crituSj  whoso  atomic  fatalism  finds  a  close  parallel , 
in  the  Zabianism  of  the  Babylonians,  Phoenician^ 
with  other  idolatrous  offsets  of  the  ShemiCio 
stock.  Tho  deeptfst  questions  that  can  occupy 
the  human  inl-idlect  were  bandied  to  and  fro  iu 
sophialicfll  discussion;  bU  was  problematical,  all 
was  doubt,  and  the  only  principle  which  met  with 
universal  occcptaiico  was  the  sceptical  maxima 
(lifivaao  aiturruv.  Socrates  once  more  asserted* 
the  claim  of  sound  reason  to  be  heonl,  and  Pan- 
theism vanished  from  the  scene,  lo  reappear  after 
many  generations  in  tho  Ecler.tic  and  Gnostic 
schools.     [EcLEOTica.    Gkostics.    Zabuns.] 

Gnosticism  was  either  monarchical,  believing , 
in  une  ]>rinciple,  and  purely  pantheistical,  as  wertt] 
Apelles.  Valenlinus,  Cariw>cratca,  Epiphanes;  or 
dualistic,  making  two  cU-nial  principles,  Mind 
and  Matter,  as  did  Sntuminus,  Ilardesanes,  and 
Basilidca,  whoso  systems  were  borrowed  tttrnx 
Zoroaster  and  iKstied  in  Mauichwism,  and  wera 
forms  of  Gnosticism  that  were  scarcely  pantheistic. 
These  were  all  of  Oriental  or  Egyptian  origin,  and 
made  their  attacks  upon  the  faith,  not  by  the 
methodical  approaches  of  dialectical  warfare,  bu* 
OK  a  disorgauijwd  rout  of  fanatics,  with  imoginaUoa 
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Pantheists 


for  llivir  yuiilo  buJ  thapBody  for  their  best  weapon 
of  uflcncd.  TliB  .TtMvJHli  CABBAIJ^  a  coUatenl 
descendant  fnjm  the  i)liilo«o|tby  of  Zoroaster 
loarriL'd  nt  Babylon,  waa  deciiifidy  pantlieiatic 

Neo-PlatoiiiuUiii  was  the  form  assutmsl  by  the 
lost  e.xpirinj;  uttouipt  of  tlic  heathen  Bchcols  to 
make  bead  agaiiiRt  ('hmlianity.  [Eclecticism.] 
Profcasinfi;;  to  combine  the  salient  characteristiM 
of  every  other  Bystem,  it  fixed  upon  the  principle 
that  was  commnn  to  tho  most  ancient  forms 
of  philosophy,  and  was  essentiiUIy  pantheistic. 
Plotinus  had  accompanied  the  Emperor  Oordian 
on  his  Permn  cxpeditian,  and  ma^to  good  lue  of 
hia  opportimiliva  for  mustering  the  oroanativo 
theories  of  the  I'jist;  theao  he  mode  the  baaia  of 
his  system,  temjicnxl  by  a  mixture  of  Chrialiun 
Triuitariiuiism.  His  absolute  Unity  is  as  the 
Moiiiul  of  Pythagoras,  or  tho  Bythus  of  the 
Clnostic,  the  iiiscintuhlo  Ur  of  tho  Chaldfenn 
ma{,'e,  first  aonrce  of  Bel  and  Nebo.  This  Unity 
is  tho  snbslancs  of  all  that  is  real;  nothing' 
extt-Tiinl  to  it  has  any  rcaUty,  or  in  fact  any 
existence.  It  can  neither  bo  deacribcd  aa  Being 
nor  Int«ll[^ct:  in  an  iiicflalile  manner  it  is  far 
removed  above  both.  From  this  Unity  pmceedad 
ilind  aa  a  second  jirinciplc^  perfect  allhntgh 
suborciinate,  pure  retlex  of  the  pure,  tmnaceudeatal 
glory  of  the  transeeudentid.  The  iinivcnwij  Soul 
is  the  third  principle,  sulwrdinatfl  to  both  the 
preceding;  the  manifcatation  aa  well  as  energy  of 
Mind ;  and  these  three  foi  m  one  G«ing  of  co-equal 
and  Ro-etemal  glory.  It  is  impossible  Uiat 
heathen  philosophy  should  have  thus  expressed 
itself  boforo  tho  day  r>f  Christ  'J'hin  triad  nf 
Plotinus  constitutes  tlie  ideal  or  intelligible  uni- 
verse, identically  one  with  the  Deity,  type  of  tho 
world  of  sense,  and  alonfl  re.'il  and  tnio.  It  was 
the  origin  of  the  Realism  of  the  sdiouls,  the  link 
that  connected  tho  teaching  of  some  of  the  most 
eminent  Rchoiilmcnivith  Pantheism  ;Poi-phyry  and 
IJoethius  liaviug  been  the  metliuru  of  communica- 
tion. [SuriOTiASTicTnEOi/KJT.]  from  tho  Snprema 
emanates  the  soul  of  all  things,  of  g''>ds  and  men, 
of  animals  and  brut«  elements.  Matter  was  also 
evolved;  but  it  is  as  tho  dregs  of  dcteriorateii 
efllux,  beyond  which  it  ia  impoMiblo  that  emana- 
tion ehonld  be  cariied.  Tho  unity  that  maintAins 
all-ptse  in  combination  with  tho  Divine  is  here 
dissipated,  and  perfection  is  converted  into  cor- 
ruption. Matter  involves  only  negative  attribntea, 
and  can  only  be  qualified  for  good  by  ideas  iiud 
souls  that  are  themselves  factors  of  the  universal. 
Thus  all  things  cnme  forth  from  iha  One;  in 
themselves  mulliplicatu  and  divisible,  typal  form 
and  gmsfter  matter.  Those  products  alao  are 
eternal;  for  as  the  One  has  never  existed  n]>art 
from  Intetiect  and  Soul,  so  it  has  etcnially  pro- 
duced the  universe  and  every  form  of  existence 
that  it  contains.  ThA  absolute  identity  of  all 
things  with  the  Deity  is  the  basis  of  the  Plotiiiian 
scheniR.  True  knowledge  is  oneness  of  the  per- 
cipient with-  tho  perceived.  If  in  high  acts  of 
contemplation  wc  perceive  tho  Supreme,  it  is  our 
own  selves  that  we  perceive ;  if  we  gain  knowledge 
of  other  intcUigencos,  it  is  still  ourselves  that  we 
know  in  them. 
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The  system  of  Proclus  was  similar  to  that  of 
Plotinus,  though  differing  somewhat  in  terms. 
It  was  a  self-consistent  scheme  of  unity.  The 
Supreme  emits  from  a  centre  of  light  every  form 
of  life,  all  of  which  ars  one,  as  portalting  of  the 
nature  of  the  One ;  yet  various  in  power,  as 
scintillations  from  the  source  of  ever-varying  life. 
The  force  with  which  these  sjwcd  from  the  central 
Unit  carries  them  back  again  to  bo  reabsorbed 
in  TTnity.  The  Cabbala  has  also  borrowed  this 
idea  from  Orieatalism.  Thus  the  Pythagorean 
doctrine  of  a  transmigration  of  souls  was  a  distin- 
guishing feature  of  ancient  Panthajsm.  Neo- 
Platonicism  had  an  especial  aversion  for  Chriutian- 
ity,  and  was  eventually  suppressed  by  Justinian, 
who  closed  the  schoid  of  Athens,  when  many  of 
its  disciples  betook  theraselves  to  kindred  spirits 
in  the  I-jist. 

Another  void  occurs  in  the  history  of  Pan- 
theism till  tlie  foundation  of  schools  of  learn- 
ing by  Charlemagne.  [Scholabtio  Thboloct.] 
John  Scotoa  £rigeua  restored  Keo-Plutunic  ideas 
in  tho  ninth  contnrj',  and  with  it  Pantheifim,  by 
hi«  translation  of  the  mysticsl  writings  of  Pseiido- 
Uionysius  the  Areopagito.  lie  stands  midway 
between  tho  more  ancient  and  modem  Pantheists  \ 
the  comer-stone  of  the  old  system  was  the  founda- 
tion of  the  new.  His  book  t/«  Div.  Natnra  is 
remarkable  for  its  outspoken  Pantheism  [(6tt/.], 
It  describes  the  Universal  as  a  mighty  river 
flomng  from  its  source  in  an  indeCinito  stream, 
quickening  all  things  in  its  course,  and  carried 
back  to  the  fountain-head  by  natural  exhalation 
and  condensation,  to  be  a^in  rolled  forth  as  before. 
\de  Dhi^.  Nat.  iii.  103].  "  All  is  God  and  God 
IS  All."  The  divine  progression  through  all 
things  is  resolutiinn  ;  the  retnm  of  all  to  the 
Boun-e  is  deificntion  [De  G^rando,  iv..303]. 

Again  two  centuries,  and  William  of  Cbam- 
peaux,  the  immediate  precursor  of  the  scholastic 
system,  bwached  a  Iheury  that,  If  it  was  not 
Pantlieism,  led  straight  to  it  Ilia  notion  of 
UniversaU,  borrowed  from  Plotinus,  Uught  that 
all  Individuality  is  one  in  its  substance,  and 
varies  only  in  its  non-essential  accidents  and 
transient  properties.  jVjnnlric  of  Buna  and 
David  of  Dinant  followed  the  theory  out 
into  a  thoroughgoing  Pantheism,  and  were  con- 
demned [a.v.  12101.  Gerson  gives  as  the  ht-ads 
of  Amanrism:  *' All  is  God  and  God  is  All.  The 
Creator  and  the  creature  are  one.  Ideas  are  at 
once  creative  and  created,  subjective  and  objec- 
tive Being.  God  is  the  end  of  All,  and  All 
return  to  Him,  As  every  variety  of  humanity 
forms  one  manhood,  no  the  world  contains  only 
individual  forms  of  one  eternal  essence."  David 
of  T>inant  only  varied  upon  this  by  imagining  a 
corporeal  unity.  AUIiough  body,  soul,  and 
etern.il  stihstAure  are  three,  these  three  are  one 
and  tlie  same  Being.  Latin  versions  of  the  Anib 
philnsophor  Averroes  (Ibn  Roshd),  and  orienta- 
lized paraphrases  of  Aristotle,  tended  to  give  a 
still  more  decided  puntheieljc  tinge  to  scholas- 
tic theology  [£jk^).  Mefr.  xi.  809].  Albertiis 
MagnuSf  Duns  !:5c(]tus,  and  Raynmnd  Lully, 
were  the  principal  delinquents.     [Schoolmbn.] 
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Tlio  funnel itat ion  of  pliiloi^ophic  thonght  had 
brougtit  tliH  Bciun  of  Pftuthebm  once  more  to 
the  flurfnce. 

In  llio  Litter  lialf  of  the  sixteenth  century 
Bruno  Giordano,  who  first  introduced  a  know- 
ledxB  of  iho  CopcniiMn  systvin  into  Knglauil 
(Wiiowell,  Intr.  to  Ind.  He  i.  SBf)],  an  olwcure 
and  incoiiBBHtctit  rua8ouf.<r,  fonucd  a  mixt^d  eystcui 
vhich  was  partly  rythogomin,  partly  hylnajic, 
end  jMirLly  was  borrowed  from  the  writin.L;a  of 
Proclug.  He  and  hinboulid  wei-ubumtdat  Koiue, 
and  in  con^uotiRO  liis  writings  ni«  erarf^c,  but 
copious  cxtmclii  are  givnn  by  Hallani  \Iniroil. 
to  Lit.  «>/  Eur.  u.  HG-I5i].  God,  lie  said,  is 
the  Uiiivprse,  and  the  ITniTerse  is  God.  The 
Pythagorean  mcthtHl  uf  illustraling  lliu  cumuutiou 
i)f  all  tilings  from  God  hy  arithmelliical  develop- 
ment expressed  tljc  truth,  according  to  his  view, 
bcttt-r  tlmti  any  other.  The  world  of  sense  is  a 
vast  animal  having  the  Deity  for  its  liWng  aoul. 
It  was  tho  old  Stoic  th«ory  revived.  BiriU  i^i 
expansion  from  the  o»e  centre  of  life ;  life  ia  ita 
c«,>ntinuanco ;  and  death  is  the  necesaary  return 
of  the  ray  to  tho  centre  of  liglit 

Hanich  (Itenodict)  Spinoza,  horn  of  Jewish 
parents  at  Amsterdam  [a.d.  IG32],  gave  its  llret 
impulse  to  the  Pantheism  that  haa  formed  the 
main  slopio  of  G^-rmtm  ]iliiliis(>]iliy  in  mtjdurn 
times,  as  exhibited  hy  Fichte  and  SchelUng, 
Hegel  and  Strausa.  His  system,  suggested  hy 
tho  Cabdala  of  Judaism,  is  briefly  Kct  forth 
under  8pmoai8M  ;  it  i«  aitflltient  Uierefnre  to  say 
}iure,  tlint  in  this  orientalizing  notion  the  Deity 
and  the  iiniverso  are  said  to  be  but  one  substance, 
at  the  same  time  spirit  and  mattex,  thought  and 
extension,  which  are  tliu  o»ly  known  attributes 
of  the  Deity.  He  was  a  disbeliever  of  the  world 
rather  tliiin  of  God  ;  an  Acosmist,  to  use  Jacobi's 
expression,  mthcr  ihnn  an  Atheist,  as  Itnyle  hiut 
erroneously  termed  him.  His  "natuntnaturaua" 
oxpressee  the  extended  Deity  ;  life  is  the  divine 
expansion  ;  thought  is  an  attribute  of  tlio  Deity, 
rather  it  is  the  Deity  itself  as  sentient  subetonce, 
though  perfectly  passive  and  iuipctsonaL  To  do 
away  with  the  notion  of  a  personal  Deity  hait 
ever  sirn-e  been  the  aim  of  Gennan  philosophy. 
His  ecoll'  u))oa  tho  Christian  doctrine  of  the 
Incarnation  is  beet  expTHwed  in  hia  own  words  ; 
"  Quod  ()Ufedam  eodedn  hia  addant  quod  Deus 
naturam  huinanam  osfiiimsont,  nrnnui  expresse 
me  quid  dictiut  uescire :  imo,  ut  verum  fat«ar,  non 
niinus  alienrde  mlhi  lo(pii  vidontur,  quam  si 
quia  raihi  dixerit  quodcirculiis  naturam  qundrati 
induerit"  [Kp.  21,  ad  OlJerth.].  To  speak  of  tho 
Intelligence  or  the  Will  of  tlie  Deity  la  to  speak 
of  Him  as  of  man  ;  it  is  as  absurd  as  to  ascribe 
lo  the  Deity  bodily  motion.  Then>  ia  nothing 
whatever  in  common  between  tho  Divine  Mind 
and  liumnn  intelligence.  "Uogitatio  Deo  conce- 
denda,  non  iiitellcctus."  There  is  no  such  thing 
as  fre^'il'.'in  of  thought  or  M'ill,  overythijig  is  one 
extended  rhnin  of  conKcquunceii,  anti  thought 
begets  thought  by  a  uuce-ssity  tlmt  is  under  no 
other  control  than  tho  fital  law  of  it.**  own 
being.  Evil  is  inconceivubluwliero  all  in  equally 
diviiK  and  DeoesBary.  and  vhero  liberty  u  uulL 
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All  id  giK)d  whi^re  all  is  onh-r ;  it  is  nnr  own 
ignorance  of  ultimate  results,  and  of  the  necessniy 
relation  of  things,  that  makes  us  think  things  ill 
that  two  not  substantially  so.  What  man  terms 
evil  ill  its  wortrt  fornis  is  only  u  coutmdiclion  to 
the  laws  of  his  own  nature,  not  of  laws  that  are 
uuiversaL  Spinoza  speaks  uiistily  of  a  future 
state,  and  is  unable  to  im^'ine  tho  soitl  separate 
from  the  body.  Iramnrtality  c:on»ist«  in  a  return 
to  God,  to  the  annihilation  of  all  personal  and 
iii<U\'idual  existence ;  it  was  the  idea  of  Averroes 
again  revived.  The  more  inlelleotiial'  theory  of 
•Spiiium  was  only  diittiHe^l  off  from  tlie  de.id  dregs 
of  primitive  Panlheisra  ;  it  added  little  to  tho 
Veiiaiitisro  of  India;  tho  same  matter  was  mani- 
pulated, but  with  a  more  scientihc  consistency 
and  a  woro  ctiM-blooiletl  ratioraliitm  ;  it  was  in 
close  alliance  with  the  Kleatic  theory.  Spinoza, 
like  Krigeua.  was  never  the  represeul-ulivu  man  of 
a  school ;  yet  ho  has  exercised  an  tmdoubtedty 
powetfiU  tuilueiice  over  (Sennan  modes  of 
thought.  lie  first  declared  that  all  ideas  havo 
their  negative  aide,  and  8iirccwlingrea*onere gave 
a  full  developnitiit  to  tins  genu  of  thought. 
Thus  there  is  an  inherent  wmtradiction  in  the 
notion  of  Deity  on  the  side  of  attribute ;  for 
attribute  implies  defmition,  and  definition  the 
negation  of  all  that  it  docs  not  cumpreheud. 
Kxtensinn  is  in  antagonism  with  non-extension, 
thought  with  void.  Schelliiig,  following  out 
tho  hintj  made  "  I  "  in  ite  {lositivo  and  negative 
aspect  one  raality.  Hence,  too,  the  identical 
tiontnidicturies of  Hegel,  "Being"  identical  willi 
"  Nil,"  tho  Finite  with  tho  Infinite,  Life  with 
Death  ;  of  which  nmi-c  will  be  said  in  its  placo. 
Spinota  was  waniily  patronized  by  Lossing, 
whom  Mendelssohn  defended  loyally  as  a  friend 
from  the  chaige  of  Spinorism  ;  Schlcicrmachcr 
also  has  all  but  canuiiized  the  renegade  Jewish 
philosopher. 

Tliero  is  nothing  pantheistic  in  the  sceptical 
philosophy  of  Kant,  but  he  sttuck  out  new  mode« 
of  thought  that  wero  easily  worked  into  their 
systoma  by  Tichto  ami  SclwUing  and  Hegel,  tho 
throe  hremphants  of  Pantheism  in  luodorn  Ger- 
many. The  mutual  rehtions  and  functions  of 
subject  acd  object  a-x-ording  to  Kout  form  a 
primitive  duality.  Suhjeet  is  the  abfiitluto  ideal, 
surrounded  by  every  attribute  that  pertaiua  to 
it  OA  an  impression  on  the  mind  in  its  most 
abstract  form  ;  Object  is  the  idea  invested  iu 
its  ap[iropriute  form  in  man's  world  of  action, 
it  is  a  "  fait  accompli,"  extonial  to  tho  mind, 
but  of  universal  cognizauco;  thus,  if  St.  Paul 
speaks  of  faith,  St.  James  shews  that  subjective 
faith  cAunot  nave  a  man ;  its  reality  must  bo 
deiHunstrat^Hi  objectively  as  a  "fiilw  formata," 
and  give  actual  tangible  proof  of  its  existence 
to  other  miiitls.  He  exhibits  Iho  two  different 
phases  of  thu  same  quality.  I'ho  subjective  ia 
of  tho  secret  essence  of  our  mental  perceptions. 
As  the  perceptive  faculty  of  thought,  it  snpge«ts 
tho  conditions  of  jjcrcoption  ;  as  the  initiative 
factdty  of  knowledge,  tlio  eendillons  of  judg- 
ment. The  ohjecUve  is  tho  m.itorial  Kubi<tratum 
of  our  t>urceptiouB,  tko  realization  uf  phcnouienol 
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experience.     All  knowledge  involves  tbo  unicn 

of  fonn  and  lualter,  Uio  coincidetico  of  subject 
aad  object.  These  two  principle  liavfl  no  8iil>- 
Btantial  reality  in  lln;iu8olvtt'f,  but  stand  nioivly 
in  reciprocally  do^wudcnt  relation ;  wo  know 
notliing  of  any  nWlnt«  nature  tlmt  they  may 
possess,  it  ia  to  us  as  tlio  unknown  quantity  or. 
Keasou  is  a  function  of  ideas  tlmt  are  uncondi- 
tional and  abKoluW;  it  is  a  Keuemliziiig  ^lowtjr; 
pcrcoption  that  iti  invented  with  the  liif^hcst  poe- 
aiblu  degree  of  unity.  Thti  olijoctivo  p!aya  so 
BubordtDate  a  part  in  the  tnmaccn dental  ideoHsui 
of  Kant,  tlmt  by  an  easy  transition  tlie  next  step 
in  Gcrainn  pliiloaopJiy  wa«  to  blot  it  out  alto- 
gellier  as  n  Et^pnrato  fact-or  in  uieutai  pbilusopby. 
Tbis  was  dune  by  Kiclitt*.  According  to  his 
theory  subjwt  is  the  sole  source  of  all  almoIuLe 
rooiity.  To  fonn  a  true  conception  of  identity, 
that  i  (Ich,  -t'-go)^  I,  abstraction  from  every  ex- 
ternal iiieft  ia  requisite ;  lhou;^hl  rLveila  upon 
itaelf  and  uccupies  itself  with  that  wliicli  is  thus 
wholly  abstracted ;  the  subjectively  thinking 
being  and  tho  objotlivcly  conceived  thought  are 
idfulicidly  tlio  same  ;  that  which  \%  thna  subjec- 
tively known  is  tho  only  real  existence.  He 
rc«)gnise<i  alone  as  real  the  subjective  I,  and 
eliminated  tbo  objective  or  cxlcrual  wurid.  It 
wu8  a  system  of  pure  Idealism.  Uy  abstraction 
and  ff-llection,  then,  that  purely  free  and  plaatic 
enorj;^  is  attained  whereby  tho  individual  I  gains 
A  conception  of  itw.lf,  ami  proceeding  onwania  in 
the  same  direction,  it  improves  upon  that  couce|>- 
tion  by  grosping  the  idea  of  tiie  Absolute.  Jt 
i<  the  intuition  of  intelligence.  Thus,  I  is  AH 
and  All  is  I.  Tbo  nolinji  of  matter  is  from  tho 
first  annihiUtcd  ;  intelligence  alone  exists  and  iji 
(generative  of  all  cIbc.  Tho  producliou  of  the 
extcruul  world  is  tho  nmniffistntion  of  eelf-unity. 
The  l)pity  is  un^ml  oi-Jer,  the  consolidation  of 
tbe  ideal  in  thy  n-id,  of  rt^ii^^-m  in  results.  It  is 
tho  soul  of  all  human  progress,  of  which  Fichte 
declared  to  hia  class  witli  blasphemous  hardihood, 
"Gentlt^men,  I  will  now  proceed  to  create  lb o 
Deity."  ^  'J'herc  is  a  close  parallel  to  Fichteism 
in  tlie  liuddhist  Rysteni,  whicli  represents  I  us 
the  Eternal,  tho  CreiiUir.  who  draws  from  self- 
resource  all  tho  phejiomena  of  natanj.  Thus,  tbo 
ethiail  Theism  of  Kant  was  converted  into 
ethirjil  I'antbeisra  by  luchtn. 

SchellinH  was  the  exponent  of  the  "  Philosophy 
of  Nature"  [Durtefliiuij  dm  mtfiren  VerhfilinUses 
d.  Nniiirphff.  z.  Fiddudtni  i^Are].  Subject 
and  object  hu  mid,  with  Kant,  are  it'lativc  tcruis: 
they  reciprocally  involve  each  other'*  existence; 
do  away  with  tho  one  and  (he  other  vanialiea. 
Troth  in  nut  nbaolule  subjectivity,  and  absolute 
subjectivity  ia  not  (ho  truth  pmro  and  ainiplc; 
but  truth  is  alone  to  I)o  found  in  the  Absolute, 
which  is  the  one  Kternal  unchangeable  Beinc, 
and  is  developed  in  tho  ideal,  God  ia  identically 
one  with  reason,  '["he  Absolute  ia  not  to  be 
apprehended  by  abstniction  or  reflection,  but  by 

■  It  was  BD  Improvrmmt,  aa  he  dauhtlrsa  tbought, 
upon  th«  corcludinft  words  of  Si)imi2.VB  first  book  r>r 
Etblca,  vhen  lie  says  njtb  coiiBUUiinnte  cBronteiy,  "  1 
hnrc  now  expliioed  the  uoturo  of  thu  Deity." 
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direct  ictellcctnal  intuition,  ai  some  of  the  St 

Victoirc  schoolmen  also  asserted.     By  intuition 

tlmt  plastic  energy'  is  gaiiiod  at  onco  which  atusoci- 

iites  the  spirit  of  man  with  tlte  Ahsohite.     All 

being  is  one  and    tho  eam^      Knowledge  and 

Being  are  one  perft^t  unity.     There  is  a  like 

identity  between  form  and  matter.     Yet  thews  ia 

au  appart'ut  antithesis  in  lU^iiig,  consisting  as  it 

dfie«  at  tho  fiaiue  time  of  unity  and  multiplicity. 

Bnt  unity  qua  unity,  and  multiplicity  qua  mnlti- 

plicity  have  no  proper  being  ;  the  ulone  Existence 

is  the  copula  that  unitf*  them,  which  is  Being. 

God  is  unity,  and  He  is  all  things     Thounivetso 

and   God  are  the  selfsame  sulistanei.*.     Variety 

and  multiplicity  aro  only  apparent,  they  have 

no  rcuUty  iu  Being.     Kature  sleL>|K)  in  the  plant, 

dreams  in  the  brute  creature,   but  wakes  up  in 

man.      Spirit   and   matter    interpenetrate  each 

other,  and  thero  is  a  species  of  "communicotio 

iitiomatnm"  between  them  ;  for  intellect  is  only 

matter  lit  up  and  etlieivalized ;  matter  ia  only 

intellect  darkened  and  ciassifitHl.     Thus  Schelling 

causetl  every  other  essence  to  priss  over  iinder  hia 

nmuipulation,  and  a  "caput  mortuum"  of  exis- 

tence^  neutml  and  colonrle«a,  was  all  tliat  remained 

in  tho  alembic.     Ilia  sjatcm  was  a  tniUFicenden- 

tal  idealism  baaed  upon  pnra  Pantheism,  which 

aflocted  uvery  phuse  of  life,  whether  private  or 

puhlic.     Moral  law  is  »  tendency  in  the  dii-ection 

of  the  Absolute ;  science  is  a  knowledge  of  tho 

Absolute ;  art  is  its  terrestrial  image ;  the  l)ody 

politic  is  tho  realization  of  public  lifo  ordained 

with  reference  to  tlie  Absolute;  history  involvee 

the   idea  of  an    indfifirite    progressiveneaa,    of 

perfectibility  in   tho   Absolute,  of  which  it  is 

a  continuous  revelation.       Blessedness  is  final 

absorption  into  Being,  like  tho  Nirvdna  of  tbo 

Buddhist.     Men  may  seem  to  act  spoutnnoously 

of  their  own  free  will,  yet  they  only  carrj*  out  a 

prodoterniined  order   of  things,  and  aru  under 

tbo  constraint  of  a  secret  necessity.    The  IK'ity 

ia  not  in  this  or  that  man,  but  Ih  in  the  sum  total 

of  humanity,     lieligion  in  every  varj-ing  aspect 

is  the  mcaauie  of  Divino  development  iu  tho  unul 

of  man.      No  ono  religion  /vr  se  can  convey  an 

adequate  idea  of  God,  but  roligioaa  systems  aro 

complete  as  a  whole  in  supplentonting  each  other's 

deficiencies.     An  atleqtiale  notion  of  tbo  Deity 

will  at  some  time  be  the  result*     The  golden  ago 

of  ifiligion  is  not  in  lime  past,  bnt  future.     Thus 

Schelling  cmrice  back  our  thoughts  to  the  Eleatio 

and  ^eo-1'Iatonic  schools,  in  which  knowledge 

WAS    identical  with   Jteing.      Xenophanes    and 

Puruienidcs,    I'lolliius    and    I'roclus,    de-scrilied 

pure   exifitt-nco  as  abfiotute  unity.      All  things 

with  them  were  one,  as  in  the  subjeclivo  Idealism 

of  Schelling. 

HegoliBni  is  a  furtJier  development  in  the 
p.ime  direction  ;  hut  it  is  Idualism  in  a  more 
absolute  seuse,  Hko  Buddhism.  Its  basis  is 
unity;  Being  is  i<ientiral  with  Thought.  Mora 
thoroughgoing  than  Ida  predecessors,  possibly 
also  with  moro  consistency,  Hegel  profeMca  to 
exhibit  tlie  law  which  bands  together  tbcvaiious 
modifications  of  this  unity.  By  its  own  inherent 
ODdigy,  unity  comes  forth  from  its  absolute  i^ 
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po«,  anJ  siilijucls  ilflcir  to  every  condition  of 
tntnsformatjon  and  limitalion.  Yi't  it  remaiQB 
Unity.  Tliia  "Prozcsa"  of  modern  German 
Uiouyht  is  a  reflex  of  Urifntal  era.inaUnn  theorien. 
The  Idea  antecedenl  to  all  succcstfional  product 
is  fi.  cold  abstraction  ;  its  first  offsets  are  of  like 
cbirarter;  Being  and  iion-Iloing,  shortly  to  lie 
tfiplaiuc'l,  quality,  qiimility,  measuro,  identity, 
differencp,  and  so  forlli,  express  a  gradational 
"  Becoming"  (Jas  Worden)  of  that  which  wii* 
not  Wluit',  and  constitute  a  chain  the  first  link 
of  which  is  Ik'ing.  The  Absohito  inchidM  the 
ideas  of  Extoniiioii  and  Thought ;  at  uuoe  puru 
Ueiiig  ami  pure  Notion,  the  JiIcaJ  ami  the  I{t^  ; 
Idea  and  Notion,  Being  and  Absolute,  all  being 
convertible  l«rms. 

Hegel's  determination  of  his  Laws  of  Idea  is 
laid  down  in  the  L/fgie,  deduced  from  one  funila- 
montal  principle,  the  "  Law  of  ConlTOdictories." 
Giving  a  further  dcvelit2)nient  to  Spinoza's  idea, 
ho  aliriniicd  that  every  uoUou  involves  a  contra- 
dicLinn  ;  antithesis  is  an  esanntitd  element  of  idenl 
constitution  ;  thus  mind  and  mailer  fonu  the  indi- 
viihial  man.  Will  and  foreknow  led  j^e,  tljoiigh 
antagonizing  qualitiej",  in  no  way  interfere  witti 
tho  DiviiiiK  I'nity.  Ilie  nnivenie  involves  tlm 
same  contradiction,  for  ^'ulliiii^  as  widl  as  All 
Things  emanated  from  the  J)ivino  Idea.  Diirk- 
ness  is  the  shadow  of  light ;  the  mingling  of  the 
two  by  abstraction  of  various  beams  gives  tltc 
aemhlancQ  of  colour.  Iking  is  antagonized  by 
non-lioing.  Every  iden.  then  involvea  three  ele- 
ments, or,  in  Hegelian  langnnge,  "moments." 
An  idea  may  be  considered  as  it  is  in  itself,  or  as 
it  is  ill  conti-astwith  its  antagonism,  or  as  it  is  in 
joint  relatiun  with  both  its  puMtive  and  negative 
side.  Tbe  first  representa  the  Idea  or  Deily,  the 
second  the  Deity  as  Nature,  in  which  "  to  become" 
distiugtiishea  Being  from  oon-Bi'ing,  and  gives 
Ihe  basis  of  natural  science ;  and  the  third  is 
Spint,  resiUling  fn:>m  the  recombination  of  tho 
two  in  one  moml  and  (esllwtic  wi*rUl,  of  which 
religion  and  philosophy,  art-s  and  scwial  institii- 
liuna  are  the  various  phases.  Tho  "logical" 
emauatioua  of  Hegel  having  a  real  being  assigned 
to  thetii,  are  euggeettveof  (inostielsm,  "  Dens  eat 
in  fieri  ;"  it  was  a  process  of  daily  development ; 
but  there  is  a  etrong  Nco-Plttlomc  cast  in  other 
terms  of  his  system,  sueh  as  hia  rejection  of  the 
experience  on  which  Kaut  so  strongly  iiivistud,  mid 
his  claim  of  direct  intuition;  tho  identity  of 
thinking  uiind  and  its  object;  the  triune  cha- 
racter of  his  theury  ;  the  profesflion  of  leading  the 
initiated  on  to  Altsolute  Truth  ;  and  other  points 
of  analogy  with  tho  tvacluiig  of  Plolinus. 

The  principles  of  Strauss  are  llpgelian  utter- 
ances in  their  most  exaggerate"!  furm ;  under  their 
guidance  he  professes  to  apply  to  Gospel  history 
the  cHtieal  method  of  Niebiihr,  whose  frcethink- 
ing  however  never  nviched  beyond  the  domain 
of  tiidtory.  Such  history  at  tho  best  ho  declares 
to  bo  nil.  The  work  of  tho  Spirit  ie  present,  and 
i*  not  lo  be  sought  out  in  the  far-distant  dreamy 
Tisions  of  bygnne  ages.  Like  Hegel,  Stnniss 
draws  no  distinction  between  the  Spirit  «f  tlwi 
and  tho  spirit  of  man.  All  is  one  Spirit.  Tbo 
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Vedantists  of  India  also  iJfntified  the  spirit  of 
man  with  tho  spirit  of  the  universo.  liut  tlioy 
rose  to  a  much  higlier  level  than  modem  Pan- 
theists. At  the  present  day,  union  with  the 
Deity  means  little  more  than  the  transcendental 
inarch  of  intellect;  the  Veriantist  taught  that 
it  was  oneness  with  all  that  is  pure  and  holy 
in  Iho  epirituol  world  of  blessedness  [Mill,  Pnnfh. 
Frinc.  41].  According  to  Strauss,  religion  is  th« 
human  and  revelation  tlie  divine  side  of  that 
unity  (hat  cou&litutps  all  things  one.  Tho  tini- 
veraality  of  human  sonls,  an  idea  taken  from 
ATerrocs  by  Anialric  of  Jiena  and  David  of  Diii- 
aut,  and  condemned  at  Paris  A.n.  1210,  is  repnv 
duced  by  Strauss  as  it  was  by  Spinora.  '*  With- 
out World  God  is  not  Owl"  (ohno  Welt  ist 
Gott  nicht  Gott)  is  tho  teaching  of  both  H*^d 
and  Strauss.  I'hcir  God  is  nut  a  ])crauD  but 
vague  personality,  and  cannot  interfere  with  tho 
established  order  of  the  world's  progress.  Th<] 
Chtistology  of  Strauss,  like  that  of  Hegel,  treats 
with  contempt  tho  thought  of  ihe  personality  of 
C'hrist, which isa "purposeless residuum."  Humaji- 
ity  is  the  ^Inointe*!  of  the  Lord.  The  lacamation 
means,  not  tho  union  of  two  ratur«  in  one  per- 
sonal subsistence,  but  union  through  the  spirit  of 
the  Absolute  and  the  Finite  ;  the  Deity  thinkuig 
and  acting  in  univorsal  humanity.  Spinoza  had 
already  said  as  much.  The  Resurrection  and 
AsceuKJon  are  a  mery  representation  of  human 
progrfiss  by  a  dnuhle  negation ;  the  negation  of 
all  that  is  worth  tho  natiie  of  life,  followed  by  a 
resolution  of  that  negative  condition  through 
quickened  union  with  the  Absolute.  Tims  there 
is  no  room  for  failli  or  trust,  no  sense  of  indi- 
vidual support,  no  hope  of  answered  prayer  in 
this  Boulless  and  hopeless  system.  The  "  sting 
of  death"  is  ignorance  of  StraussJan  and  Hegelian 
ideas ;  its  removal  is  tlio  oidy  "  resurrection  ti* 
life."  Otlier  iwinls  of  tlie  Strauss  theory,  as  of 
<  Jerman  philo.'sophy,  need  rot  to  be  touched  upon 
here,  which  have  h'ss  palpable  points  of  contact 
with  Pantheism,  being  reserved  fur  a  subsequent 
article.    [Rati' 'Kat.ists.] 

The  fortgi>iug  account  will  have  shewn  Ihafc 
the  entire  eysU-m  of  Gorman  metaphvidcs,  as 
represented  by  the  writers  instanced,  is  a  repro- 
duction of  aneient  PtiiitheLsrii,  It  U  the  Thoo«i> 
phy  of  the  I'jist  inipoi-iicvi  into  tho  West;  an 
avowed  attempt  to  di^^place  the.  religions  Idea  that 
God  stamped  upon  the  soul  and  conscience  of 
humanity  from  the  ver>'  cradle  of  the  race  in 
Panidiso.  Tlic  jiersonalily  of  thu  Deity  and  of 
Christ,  with  the  individual  responsibility  of  man, 
are  the  weighty  questions  upon  which  men's  minds 
are  to  ho  unsettled,  lliere  is  nothing  original  in 
the  mcADS  adopted,  unle^  indeed  in  their  higher 
sublimation  frt>ni  all  earthly  taint  of  common 
sense ;  "  Insana  magis  quaui  hjeretica  ;"  the  pre- 
sent deification  of  man  is  tlio  last  word  of  Gorman 
philosophy,  which  begins  witb  tho  Scepticism  of 
Kant  and  enrls  in  tho  Pantheism  <if  Hegel  and 
■Strauss.  "  .Fai  assez  lu,"  says  Sai.tset,  as  tho 
conclusion  of  his  comimrisou  of  the  auccessivo 
syiitenia  of  German  philoRophy  [Emite  »le  P/iiL 
B^.],  "  j'ai  anez  discut^  Viga  milr  arrive,  il  fanb 
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fermer  ces  lirres,  lue  rrpli^r  au  iluilans  de  moi,  et 
nr>  plus  coasalter  que  ma  misoit." 

[Maret,  J^smie  mr  U  Pantheisms.  Dr.  Mill's 
Otueroatiowi  on  PunffieUtic  Priucipla,  etc.  Saia- 
Bct,  Enaie  tie  Phii.  litHy.  ami  De*carie*.  Cud- 
worth's  laMleetu'ti  Syt<fei>i.  Kranck,  Etiuic^  Ori- 
ent ales  and  Lfi  Cabbale.  Baur,  A'.  Geech.  tl.  XIX. 
Jtthrh.  Dr,  K.  WilliainB,  Cfirlstmnity  and  llitt- 
tim«m.  Htraog  and  K.  Tjcxicoti,  Art.  Panthei*- 
mtu.  Renan,  Avfrrt^it  and  Etmhs  de  Phil.  Relig. 
Riltor,  Geach.  d.  Pliihm'i'h.  Fischer,  Geech.  d.  neu^ 
eren  Phil.  Da  (J^raiiJo,  Hisioire  Comparee.  Mil- 
man,  Hisl.  Jeir$..  bk.  xxviii.  Loibiiitz,  Crii.  Rem. 
on  Spinoza.  Sclilciermachcr,  Oe»ch.  d.  Philvaoph, 
Itiogr.  Univ.  tipinoza,  Ciiristlieb.,  Leb.  it,  Lehre 
Joh.  Sat.  Erig,  Staudeiimtyer,  J.  Scot.  Engetui. 
ilelfffirich,  Spinoza  u.  Leibnitz.  Riehtpr,  Pan- 
theiamnt.  Romaos,  Pantheismuf.  Barcliuu  do 
Penhi>en,  PhUos.  Alhrnmule.  Ancillon,  Fiehie  et 
Sch^Ung.  Biihmer,  de  Punih.  nam.  etoHrj.  Tho- 
Iiiclc,  die  lAihre  iK  il.  iSwHc/e.] 

I'APELLAUDS.  A  term  nspd  in  the  thir- 
tc^onth  wintunr  to  designal*  the  party  Vfltii;h 
uncoiDjirtiiuisin^'ly  supported  the  I'apacy.  It 
was  applied  chiefly  to  the  mendicant  friars  and 
thi^ir  ailhnn>ntA,  and  with  special  refi-r«Qce  tu 
tht<ir  pklistic  oITectAtiou  of  poverty  and  tliclr 
nrrogant  pretence  of  humility.  Willuim  of  St. 
Amour  [a.d.  1 255]  uses  it  not  only  with  reference 
tl)  tho  mendicant  friarSpbut  also  to  "those  young 
men  nnii  maidens  itinerating  about  in  France, 
\v\iO,  under  pretence  of  living  only  for  pntyer, 
had  renlly  no  other  object  in  view  than  to  get  rid 
of  work,  and  live  on  the  ohiis  of  the  pious." 
When  Louis  IX.  was  almost  persuaded  by  the 
Dominicans  to  enter  tlieir  order,  he  was  nick- 
named "  K«x.  rupellardus"  [Gulielm.  de  Sancto 
Amore,  He  p/^n'ciifi»  norixjiimorum  temp.,  quoted 
in  Nearidcr'a  tVi.  Hiyf.  vii.  3i»S,  Bohu's  eJ.].  It 
wa«  also  a  imnie  given  to  tlie  Ucgtjjns  [RoVtI  dc 
Sorbonne  in  liihUtftb.  Mar.  Luffti.  xxv.  3M)]. 

PARKER,  THEODORE.     [Rationalihts.] 

PAIIMKMANI  or  PAItMKNIANISTI. 
The  usual  namo  of  the  Donatisls  in  the  interior 
of  Africa,  derived  from  Parintniiin,  a  Doimtist 
bishop.     [Pntdestinati,  lib.  cup.  G9.] 

PARS£E.H.  TtiB  mune  given  to  the  adherenla 
of  the  ancient  religion  of  Media  and  Persia, 
founded,  probably  not  later  than  n.c.  1000,  by 
the  Racti-ian  Zaralhrustm  Spitama,  or  Zoroaster. 
They  now  itnmbor  not  moro  Uian  I  ."JOjOOO  persona, 
BOmo  living  iu  the  north  of  Persia,  lu  the  town 
of  Yczd  and  the  Burroiintling  villagt's,  but  the 
greater  number  in  Hindostan,  in  the  city  of 
Jlomlmy  and  its  neighbourhood,  aud  iu  some 
cities  of  Gujerat.  Many  have  of  lato  years  settled, 
for  purpooes  of  trade,  etc.,  in  Calcutta,  aud  other 
cities  ef  Hindustan,  iu  China,  and  in  Great  Bri- 
tain. The  name  "Parsces"  signifies  "Inhabitauta 
of  Fars,"  or  Persia.  Other  names  by  which  they 
are  known  arp,"Zoroastrianfl,''  from  their  funnder; 
"Magiana,'*  properly  tlia  name  of  another  religion 
incorporated  witli  that  of  Zoroaster;  '*  Ghebew"  or 
"Gnehera,"  applied  iu  contempt  by  the  Mahome- 
t»ns  to  tbo  small  remnajit  in  Persia,  and  said,  in 
violation  of  all  linguistic  laws,  to  be  derived  from 
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the  Arabic  Kafir,  an  unbeliever;  perhaps  it  was 

tho  name  of  some  tribe,  sect,  or  city. 

This  religion  aroso  out  of  a  achiam  from,  and  a 
revolt  against,  the  primitivft  Aryan  worship  of 
nature-powers,  known  to  us  from  the  earliest 
portions  of  tbo  Vedas.  [BnAHMiwa]  The 
common  origin  of  these  two  religions  is  shewn 
by  the  similarity  of  many  of  tlit^ir  rites — 
t]ie  otFering  of  tlie  juice  of  the  boma  or  eomA 
plant,  and  the  effects  ascribed  to  drinking  it,  the 
3ucritk-c  of  tho  horse,  tho  investiture  at  iuitiatioa 
with  the  sacred  thread.  Tho  legends  of  llie 
sacred  bookti  strikingly  rusemblo  each  otlmr,  even 
to  tho  names  of  those  of  whom  they  ore  related. 
Their  anti^omsm  ia  sliewn  in  the  titles  of  the 
tiacred  Buiiigs.  In  the  oldest  form  of  Bralimiuism, 
these,  regarded  as  powers  rather  than  persons,  aro 
known  inditforently  as  Abura^,  or  Asutas,  aud 
Devas.  Rut  the  later  development,  after  the  rise 
of  Zoroaatrianism,  confinwl  the  name  Deva  to  tha 
good  powers,  ausigimig  that  of  Aeui-a  to  tho  evil 
beings.  Zoroestrianism,  recognising  spiritual  per- 
sonal existences,  reverses  the  names,  calls  the  good 
spirits  Abura-s,  the  evil  Devs,  while  most  of  the 
boinga  hitherto  worshipped  are  inchided  among 
the  Ders.  Thpre  are  \'pry  plain  itulications  of 
the  struggle  both  in  the  Zend-Avesta  and  in  the 
iJrahmanoa.  The  causea  of  the  schism  have  been 
plausibly  conjectured  to  be  of  both,  a  social, 
political,  and  a  religtoua  nature.  It  is  probable 
that  a  portion  of  the  ancient  Aryans,  al>andoning 
their  previt>U8  pastoral  and  nomad  life,  settled  as 
agricul  turn  lists  in  Uoctriii  and  other  suitable  dis- 
tricLa.  Tbeso,  in  conscquonco,  became  estranged 
from  tho  other  Aryan  tribes,  who  still  clung  to 
their  ancestral  mode  of  living.  The  tatt^^r,  alhtred 
by  hope  of  ^dunder,  attacked  and  devatitated  the 
settlements  of  the  former.  Tho  hatred  which 
arose  naturally  cxtcndixl  to  religion,  devotion  to 
wliich  was  regarded  as  the  cause  of  euccosa. 
Hence  arose  a  divergence  of  views;  and,  iu  the 
end,  each  regarded  the  religion  of  tho  other  ai 
the  source  of  all  mischief  aud  wickedue-ss.  [See 
Hang,  Etiafiijn,  248,  249.]  Ha  who  gave  a 
dialinctive  Ibnn  to  tlio  new  faith  of  the  Roctrian 
tribes  was  Zarathrustra  (tha  Greek  Zixpao7p^>)t, 
Zmpoilirrprjz,  the  Latin  Zoroasiltr,  Modern  Persian 
Zerdoacbt,  Zerdvislit),  uBually  distingnished  from 
those  snccessors  in  the  prie^ithoofl  who  bore  the 
aanvi  title  by  the  addition  of  hit  family  name, 
Sjjitama.  The  date  assigned  to  him  varies  enor- 
mously: B.O.  3000  [Bunsen,  Gwl  in  Hittury.  i. 
276],  B.C.  1300  [Uaug,  JS-ftfoj-*,  254,  2551  6th 
century  aa;  but  this  last  data  is  certainly  too 
late,  and  arose  from  a  uiistakuii  idontibcation  of 
the  King  Vistaspa,  under  whom  ha  lived,  with 
Darius  Ilystaspis.  Tho  details  of  his  life,  aa 
handed  down  to  us,  are  entirely  legendary  and 
unhistorical.  Wo  only  know  that  he  was  a 
native  of  Riotria,  living  under  a  King  Vtstospa ; 
that  hu  was  married,  and  had  children.  In  the 
Vendidad  he  is  represented  aa  possessing  super- 
natural and  even  divine  powers,  being  eujwrior 
to  the  Amshnshspands,  and  next  to  the  supreme 
Deity  himself.  He  i^  styled.  "The  maaler  of  tho 
whole  living  creatiuD,"  "  Tho  abyss  of  knowledge 
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uul  trutk"  His  religion  became  predonuQant 
in  anuiuiit  Inuiia,  iiicluiJiiig  Baclriu,  Media,  aud 
I'ersio,  being,  in  course  of  timo,  adopted  an  t)io 
ofUciol  n:ligioa  of  the  tvo  Litter  empires,  but 
undergoing  variouB  modifieations  and  dcve]op- 
mcuLti.  It  received  a  groat  blow  from  the  con- 
quests  of  Alexander  tbo  Great,  and  under  tho 
Greek,  semi-GnwIc,  and  r'arthion  kingdoms  vhicti 
Mere  aucceasively  built  upon  ihe  ruiiu  of  liia 
empire,  it  lost  almost  all  its  influence  and  power. 
Hut  on  the  Tcsuration  of  the  I'ereian  monarchy 
by  the  Sassaiiidie  [^.d.  22G],  the  religion  of 
Ziorowter  was  leTirea,  purified,  and  re-established 
as  the  State  religion.  The  remains  of  the  sacred 
booka  were  collected,  and  traualutcd  into  tho 
venmonlar  Pehlevi  from  the  ottsuloto  Zend,  It 
wai  finally  overtlirown  by  the  Mahometan  con- 
quest U.D.  651],  and  soon  almost  extcnuin- 
ated.  Ita  votanea  were  forcibly  converted,  or 
oxpellud  fix>m  Fenua.  Somo  took  up  ihoir  abode 
to  the  north  of  that  country,  where  a  few  thou- 
aands,  in  the  most  wretched  condition,  still 
retiiAiti ;  others  removed,  first  to  the  shores  of  the 
I'eraian  Gulf,  and  then  [eiglith  century  a.d.]  to 
UindoBtau. 

The  doctrines  of  the  Poraee  religion  are  oon- 
tatned  in  the  remains  of  the  sacred  books,  called 
tho  Zend-Avesta,  or,  more  properly,  Avesta-Zend, 
a  contraelion  of  Avosta-u-Zend,  "I'oxt  and  Com- 
raentar}-."  They  consist  of  a  text,  with  an 
authorized  commentary,  equally  sacred  with  the 
text,  written  in  tho  language  ctJIclI  Zcnd^a 
aisier  to  Sanscrit,  closely  i-uscmbliug  tho  oldest 
form  of  Sanscrit,  and,  Like  it,  now  a  dead  luii- 
guage.  A  translation  of  the  Zend-Avesta  into 
the  Pehlevi  language,  a  corruption  of  Zend  by 
tiemitie  elements,  was  made  about  the  third  cen- 
tury A.D.,  under  the  SusaanidEe,  when  Pehlevi 
become  tho  national  speech ;  and  a  further  tmiis- 
lationand  explanation  was,  at  a  later  time,  made 
into  Paxeud  or  Pardee,  a  language  cloi?ely  resem- 
bling modern  Persian. 

Only  a  very  small  portion  of  tho  original 
Zaod-Avcsta  now  exists,  the  remainder  having 
been  de«troyed,  portly  through  the  oonqueeta  of 
Alexander,  but  still  more  tJirough  the  Mussulman 
ccnqueat  of  Persia,  a.i>.  C51.  Tho  Zend-Avesta 
proper  contained  twenty-one  Nodes  or  bonktt,  eaeh 
cottsieting  of  text  and  commentary'.  01  lliette 
the  nanioe  and  subjects  alone  are  pivserved, 
except  the  20Lh,  sailed  Vendidad,  which  is 
entin^  and  sj^me  fragments.  There  ore  also 
other  works  included  in  the  present  Zend-Avesta, 
which  either  are  nut  mentioneil  among  the  Nosks 
at  all,  or  only  imperfectly  indicftl«d.  Of  those 
themo8timi»rtantare  lbeYa^na,or  l2eschne,and 
the  Visiianid,  which  are  more  auctont  than  the 
Koaka,  bearing  the  somo  relation  to  them  us  tlio 
Yedas  to  the  Shastraa  and  l*uranfls  f  llaug,  Ewaj/jf, 
1281.  The  most  important  of  all  is  the  Ize^chne 
or  Yu^tux,  which  consists  of  two  porta,  divide<l 
into  Hvventy-two  chapters.  The  second  port, 
containing  fivo  Gtithae,  or  songs  in  metro,  ia 
by  far  the  most  ancient  of  tho  Zoroastrian 
writings,  and  is  plausibly  attributed  to  the 
founder  himself,  or  his  immediatu  followeia. 
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Tho  Yafna  oonsists  of  prayers  to  be  rocitvJ  at 
the  sacrificial  riles.  The  Viepanvt,  in  twenty- 
three  chapters,  is  a  collection  of  pmyers,  of  later 
date,  to  be  used  on  the  same  occasions.  The  Veil- 
diiUid^  the  code  of  religious,  civil  and  criminal 
laws,  above  mentioned,  mnks  next.  It  is  appar- 
ently fragmentary,  and  is  evidently  the  work 
of  many  bands  and  times.  It  is  composed  of 
twenty-two  Fargards  or  aections ;  and  may  be 
divided  into  three  parts.  The  iirst  part  (Farg. 
1-3)  is  introductory,  containing  an  cnumenmon 
of  regions  successively  created  by  Ormazd,  and 
spoiled  by  Ahriman,  proliably  imUcating  the 
countries  over  which  Zoroastriuniam  hod  spread ; 
legends  of  a  certain  king  Yima,  and  recom- 
mendations of  ogricnltara.  Tho  second  part 
(4-17) — the  groujodwork — contains  laws,  cere- 
monies, and  observances,  treated  without  ob- 
serving any  order  or  arrangemenl>  The  Ihitd 
part  (IS  to  end)  is  a  sort  of  appendix  on  various 
subjects,  such  as  spells  agaiuKt  diseases.  The 
foregoing  works  form  tho  Yundidad  Sad^  or 
Liturgy,  and  are  arranged  as  a  manoal  for  tho 
use  of  the  priests.  The  Taghtf,  twenty-fonr  in 
number,  are  hyuma  in  pi-aisc  of  sacred  pervona, 
or  ministers  of  Ormazd,  uud  sacred  objects — the 
•un,  the  stirs,  tho  homa  juice,  etc  There  aro 
also  smaller  collections  of  pmycrs,  praises,  and 
bleasinga,  etc.,  for  various  occasions,  which,  with 
the  Tashts,  compose  the  Kbutdsii-Avesta,  or 
tlUlo  Avesta,  fur  the  use  of  tho  laily.  Acconl- 
itig  to  Parsee  tradition,  the  whole  of  the  Zend- 
Avesta  was  comjtoscd  by  the  Deity,  and  delivered 
to  Zoroaster  to  bo  given  to  umiikiud.  This  claim 
to  a  divine  origin  ie  unsuppdrted  by  internal 
evidence  ;  and  probably  arises  from  tho  fact  that 
Zoroaster  is  a  collective  name,  indicating  the 
school  of  successors  of  tho  founder  as  tugb 
priests,  from  whom  tlie  Zend-Avesta  chicilj 
proceeiled.  The  text,  in  its  present  form  ami 
arrangement,  cannot  be  earb'cr  tlian  the  time  uf 
the  Susaonid^c  [a.d.  226] ;  but  the  different  partj 
are  many  centuries  older.  The  Gfithas,  tho  ear- 
liest port,  are  pr<jbably  at  least  as  early  as  D.c. 
IDUO.  To  tho  Zend-Avesta  proper  ia  added,  as  a 
surt  uf  appendix,  the  Unndehctiii,  now  existing 
only  in  Pohlevi,  a  compilation  uf  cxtmcts  and 
fragments  of  very  ditferont  dates,  treating  of  tho 
constitution  of  thu  universe,  and  in  ita  present 
form  not  earlier  liian  the  7tli  omtury  a.d. 

The  modern  Parsees  also  uso  otiier  worka  of 
later  date,  mostly  posl^Christian,  which  are  not 
canonical ;  such  as  the  Sadder,  a  manual  of  doc- 
trine and  practice,  and  various  catucblsms,  and 
other  works. 

DoQTKi.HBH.  The  religion  of  Zoroaster,  so  far 
as  can  bo  gathered  from  tho  earliest  G&thaSf  was 
a  pure  Monotheism,  llio  highest  object  of  adora- 
tion is  "  Ahura  Manlao,"  i.e.  that  Ahura  which  ia 
Mazdao.  The  namo  n]>]>3ar8  in  later  times  under 
the  forms  Aiiramaxda  (cnneifomi  inscriptions), 
'ilpo^wh\%  in  Greek  wTilers,  Aburmazd  under  tho 
Sossanidie,  OrnnuEil  among  the  modem  IVrsees. 
Ita  meaning  has  been  variously  explained  na  "Tho 
livingwisoOuu,"  "The  living Crvator,"" The  groat 
Giver  of  life."  [If&wlinson,  tive  AlonarekU*,  iil. 
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»G,  note  10.  Sinitli,  Ancient  Hist,  o/ Eitst,  384, 
note  II. 1  TIk'  coiici'iition  of  tlic  supivmc  Ptitj 
ie  sobliine.  AH  the  highcdt  altributos,  exc^^pt 
tbat  of  Fatlicrhood,  aru  assi^ntfil  to  hint.  He 
is  the  Creator  ami  Lord  of  tho  whole  rmiv*?rfie, 
the  Crentor  of  eartlily  and  spiritual  life.  He  ia 
the  Uuly  God,  the  Father  of  all  Truth,  tho  "  Host 
Sting  of  all,"  the  Maslflr  of  Purity.  Ho  ia  ao- 
premely  happy,  possestfiDg  every  blessing;,  heolUi, 
ttuallli,  virtue,  immortaiity,  madotn,  ami  atnnd- 
anco  of  every  eartlily  good.  All  these  he  beatowa 
on  the  good  ntan  m-Iio  is  pure  in  tlioujiht,  word, 
and  deed,  while  he  piiiiifffies  tlie  wickt-d.  AH 
that  is  ereated,  gootl  or  evil,  fortune  or  niiafor- 
tune,  ia  his  work.  Ho  is  to  be  served  by  purity, 
(ruth,  and  goodiUifts,  in  thought,  word,  and  deed  j 
by  prayera  and  ofliiirigs.  The  works  of  agricul- 
turu  arc  especially  pleasing,'  to  hini.  Ho  iiuagea 
of  hiin  were  allowed.  lu  spite  of  aomc  mixture 
of  physicil  idean,  the  ascription  to  him  of  health, 
the  concejition  of  him  as  in  some  RenRe  light,  the 
notion  of  Ahum-Ma»]a  is  truly  apintual.  Under 
the  Supreme  Being  oro  the  Genii,  who  stand 
iHrtwoen  God  and  man — Smoaha,  the  instnictor 
of  tho  prophet^  the  friend  of  Gud.  and  tho  pro- 
tector of  the  fnith :  and  Aruiaili,  the  genius 
of  tlio  earth,  and  the  giianlian  of  piety,  and 
perhaps  some  olhent.  The  cciHtence  of  evil 
was  accounted  for  by  the  suppnaitiua  of  two 
primeval  rausea,  wliich,  though  opposed  to 
each  other,  wero  united  in  every  existing 
being,  ovoii  in  Aluim-Maz-hi  himself,  and  by 
their  union  produced  Uih  world  of  material 
things  and  of  spiritual  existences.  The  cause  of 
good  i-s  Vohu-Mano,  the  gond  mind,  from  which 
springs  Gayu,  or  reality  ;  to  it  all  good,  tnio,  and 
perfect  thiiiys  belong.  The  evil  causo  ia  Akera- 
Mano,  "  naughty  mind,"  from  which  apringa 
non-reality  (Ajyaiti) ;  tu  tt  oil  evil  and  delusive 
things  belong.  Uut,  as  united  in  Ahuro-Mozda, 
the  two  principh«  aro  cjdled  Spento-Manyus, 
tliu  white  or  lioly  spirit,  and  Angro-Manyua, 
tho  dark  a^urit'.  ^'o  personal  existence  is  aa- 
crihed  to  these ;  they  b<»th  exist  in  Ahura- 
Mozda,  but  they  oi-e  uppused  to  one  another  as 
creators  of  light  and  ctarkneHH,  of  life  and  deaths 
of  sleep  and  waking.  Sueh  wore  the  original 
Zoroastrian  doctrines.  lUit,  in  course  of  time, 
thnjugh  the  operation  of  tho  principle  whereby 
abstractious  Ix'tonie  personified,  this  primeval  doc- 
trine became  corrupted  into  a  Ryflematic  Dualism, 
which  is  seen  fuDy  developed  in  the  Vcudjdad. 
Tho  two  causes  appenr  as  distinct  and  opposed 
personal  beings,  Alnira- Mazda  or  Omiazd,  of  whom 
Spcnto-Manyus  ia  a  title,  and  Angro-Manyus  or 
AhrJman.  Tliiew)  two  exist^nd  Wfparatoly  and  in- 
depundently  from  all  eternity,  eaeh  ruling  over 
a  realm  of  his  own,  and  constantly  at  war  with 
and  striving  lo  oveilhrow  tho  other.  All  the 
gooii  and  pnre  creations  of  Ormazd  are  dofited 
and  spoilt  by  thoee  of  Ahriman,  who  cannot  create 
independently,  but  only  brings  arU  into  being 
to  counterwork,  s^mjH,  and  dcslrny  tho  good  works 
of  ttrmazd.  Under  each  principle  in  a  hierarchy 
of  ministers,  personal  beings  cre.itpd  by  their 
respective  lordi,  whom  they  servo  oud  obey  iu 
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evary  waj.  The  fin't  created  and  chief  of 
thMO  t6  OrnaaK<l  are  his  six  comicillor*,  in  later 
times  nia«le  seven  by  including  Smoaha  or 
Orniozd  hitnsuir.  They  arc  colled  Amesha-Speutos 
{among  tho  modem  Parsees  Amshashspands),  or 
"  immortal  saints,"  and  each  rules  over  a  special 
province  of  creation.  These  aro  in  their  origin 
personifications  of  abatractiona  representing  the 
gifts  of  Ormazd  to  his  worshippers.  Ahriman 
has  also  a  council  of  six  (later,  seven)  evil  beings, 
the  counterparts  of  Omiazd'a  councillors,  who 
work  ovil  in  tho  sphuws  over  which  the  btt 
proaitle.  Under  thoso,  on  each  side,  ore  hosts 
other  spirits.  Thoao  of  Ormazd  are  the  Yozataa 
(modern  Yezds),  good  spirits,  headed  by  Sraosba 
and  the  Fervors,  invisible  protoctora  of  all  croatod 
beings;  Ahriman  has  the  Devas  or  Deva,  the 
exact  contrariea  to  the&e.  The  two  principles 
are  regarded  as  coeq^uol  and  coetemal  in  the  [uut ; 
ueither  is  absolutely  victorious  as  yet  I'heii 
strifo  extends  throughout  all  creation ;  every 
existing  tiling  is  ranged  on  one  side  or  tlio  other, 
nothing  can  be  neuiral.  But  at  the  last  throe 
prophets,  spning  from  Zoroaster,  will  appear,  will 
convert  all  mankind  to  Zoioostrianism  ;  evil  will 
be  conquered  and  annUiilatoil ;  Ahriman  will 
vanish  for  over,  and  creation  will  be  restoretl  to 
its  pristine  purity.  A  later  development  still 
was  made  by  the  Zarvauiau  sect,  probably  about 
.1.'>l]-3na  ao.  These,  to  save  the  unity  of  tho 
■Supreme,  held  that  the  two  priiiciples  emunuted 
from  a  being  called  Zarvanakarana,  time  with- 
out Irounds,  into  whom  lliey  will  again  be  in  tho 
cud  absorbed.  This  doctrine  n-sle  on  a  misinter- 
pretation of  toxt«  in  the  Zend-Avesta  [See  Haug, 
E^my,  etc.  pp.  SH,  21,  2C-t].  It  la,  howuver,  still 
held  by  tho  I'areces  and  Gnebros.  Man  ia  repre- 
sonted  as  created  by  Ormazd  in  purity  and  hoU- 
ness;  but  thnjugh  the  temptnliun  of  the  Devs 
ho  foil,  and  became  exposed  to  sin  and  evil. 
Every  man  is  bound  t*  choose  whether  he  will 
serve  Orinaul  by  good  deeds,  industry,  ond  piety, 
or  Ahriman  by  the  contrary  vicM.  According  a» 
he  chooses,  so  is  he  rewardtid  or  punished  in 
another  worhl.  On  the  d.-jy  following  the  third 
night  from  death,  the  souls  of  the  dead  are  col- 
lected, and  have  to  pass  over  an  exceedingly 
narrow  bridge,  stretched  orar  hell,  leading  to 
heaven,  called  Chiuvat  Perctu,  '*  tho  bridge  of 
the  judge"  or  "  gatherer."  The  wicked  fall  into  the 
gulf  below,  where  they  are  received  with  hcoITh 
and  scorn  by  Ahriuiau  and  his  ministers,  and 
live  in  iniftcry,  feasting  on  piiincmeti  banquets, 
till  the  time  of  restitution.  The  good,  upheld 
by  good  spirits,  and  aided  by  the  prayers  of  their 
friends,  pass  into  heaven,  are  received  by  llie  arch- 
angt'la,  and  dwell  with  Onuazd  and  the  Amshash- 
pands.  According  to  some  authorities  it  is  taught, 
that  at  the  final  rostitntion  the  body  will  rise 
again  and  be  reunited  to  tho  soui;  but  this  is 
probably  a  later  addition  from  Christian  or 
Jewish  sources.  [See  Hang,  Kiuay,  etc.  196, 
266;  Piisey  on  Daniel,  508,  *«;.]  The  mor- 
ality of  Zoroastrianiera  is  simple,  pure,  and 
pmclicnl.  Tho  great  duty  of  the  faitliful  is  to 
oul  Onuazd  iu  the    struggle   with  ovil,   both 
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•ilTim  thft  smil  and  •witlnmt  it.  TratTi,  parity, 
jiiety,  and  iimUiBlry  aro  liio  liiKliL-st  virtuvs ; 
Buicido,  iinpiu'ity,  and  lying  the  most  horrible 
crtmen.  Virtuo  in  Ihoujiht,  word,  and,  deed  la 
equally  required.  The  n-li^'ious  ritf«  consist  in 
the  acknowledgmfint  of  Ahtim-Mnzda,  and  the 
epiritital  hierarchy  under  hini,  in  frcquoiit  prayers, 
praisca,  and  thanksgivings  to  them  in  sacri^ces, 
and  puriticatory  coretnonieg.  Ori]i^a]ly  images 
wero  forbidden,  but  the  faith  Wiis  corrupted  in 
this  respect  under  the  later  I'ereian  kings  by  the 
adoption  of  foreign  deities  and  idols,  especially 
of  Mithra,  origiuaUy  one  of  the  Yazatae,  oftor- 
wards  looked  on  ka  the  Sun-God,  and  Anaitis. 
Tha  Saasanian  reform  reitlorud  Ihu  pnmilivu 
purity  in  this  re-spect.  Luminous  objects,  the 
sun,  moon,  pUnela,  fire,  are  reverenced  as  sym- 
bols of  Ormazd  ;  to  oiiti  of  theso  believers  turn  in 
prayer.  In  the  temples  are  altars  fed  by  aacrod 
fira  ever  kept  burning,  the  sullying  i>f  which 
13  punished  by  death.  The  priesta  wear  masks 
when  they  approach  it,  and  oniy  touch  it  with 
holy  itUitrumeutJ).  Great  reverence  is  also  paid 
to  the  nthftr  eleraenta,  earth,  air,  and  water.  Thi'Jic 
may  not  be  dcliled  by  the  dead,  whieli  aru  there- 
fore exposed  on  a  grating  at  the  aumiuit  of  towers 
(called  towers  of  silence)  to  the  birds  of  prey 
and  tha  weather.  When  the  bones  are  stripjMd 
they  fall  through  a  grating  to  a  vault  boumth. 
It  is  much  disputed  whether  this  reverence  to 
the  elements  belonged  to  the  religion  of  Zoroaster, 
or  whether  it  is  a  later  addition  arising  front  thr 
fusion  with  it  of  the  Turanian  elemcmtil  worship 
of  the  mountatu  regions,  Anueuia,  Kurdistan, 
etc.,  of  whicli  the  Alagi  were  the  priestly  caste. 
Dr.  Haiig  {Ehsnys,  250,  2a  I]  advocates  the  former 
view,  holdiag  that  Zorciiwler  bimtclf  was  a  "  fii-o 
priest;"  Prof.  Rawlinson,  and  others,  for  whom 
the  evidence  seems  to  preponderate,  the  laUor. 
[See  Itawlinson,  fife  HfonarrJn'eji,  iii.  122,  13G  ; 
IT.  340,  347  ;  and  Uerudotas,  App.  to  Hk.  I. 
Eflsay  V.  ;  and  the  article  "  Jlagier"  in  Ucrzog'a 
Ettei/kinjttuiii',  vol.  viii.  pp.  675,  sq.]  The  sacri- 
tices  consist  of  the  slaying  of  auimiuB,  a  portion 
of  whose  Hesh  la  shewn  to  the  6re,  and  then  the 
whole  victim  eaten  by  thepriests  and  worshippers. 
There  is  also  the  Homa  ceremony,  consisting  in 
the  extraction  of  the  juico  of  the  honia  plant 
during  prayers,  the  presenting  it  to  the  fire,  and 
the  consumption  of  it  by  the  priests  and  worship- 
pera.  This  was  thought  to  confer  immortality 
and  other  great  gifts.  A  sacred  meal  is  on  certain 
occAsions  eatan  with  Kpeoial  btet^i^itign,  pmyers, 
and  ceremonies,  in  honour  of  Orms^  and  the 
good  spirits.  Confession  of  sins  to  the  priests  is 
practised,  but  ascotisism  is  expressly  disciinragt-d. 
Imparity  is  cloaused  by  the  ceremonial  washing 
with  nirang,  i.e.  cow's  urine,  accompanied  by 
prayers.  There  are  now  two  orders  of  priests, 
the  Destoors  and  the  Mobeds  ;  over  all  is  a  chief 
Destoor.  The  Modern  Parseos  arc  very  exclusive 
ia  their  customs ;  they  will  cat  no  food  cooked 
by  one  of  another  religion,  and  only  many  among 
themselves.  Polygamy  is  forbidden,  and  divorce 
only  allowed  after  nine  years  of  harrennens.  Of 
late  years  a  party  has  arisen  to  advocate  refunus 
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in  their  cnstonos  and  habit<j,  such  as  the  abolition 
of  exclu^iveiiosA,  of  nuirriagfs  of  consanjiuinity, 
and  of  the  ncic  of  i\\a  nirang,  and  this  movement 
has  caused  much  controversy  among  them.  [On 
the  present  st.ito  of  the  Parsees;,  see  Maimers  atuf 
Cusfonu  of  t/ie  Parnti-a,  and  the  I'arsee  Religion, 
by  Dadiibhai  Niivroji;  The  Partt'ee,  by  Doa- 
abhoi  I'Vamjee;  Max  Miiller,  Chi/u,  I.  art.  Tii 
viii.]  It  has  been  strongly  urged  by  recent 
writers  that  many  of  the  scriptuiiU  doctriues,  e.ff. 
the  reaurreclion  of  the  body,  the  nature  of  the 
angels,  were  borrowed  from  Parseeism.  For  a  com- 
plete refutation  of  this  theory  see  Puaey's  Zktntel, 
Lcct.  ix.;  Hull's  Mi/th.  htterp.  124,  sqq.  But  very 
pkia  indications  of  its  influeucu  may  be  found  in 
the  later  Jewish  theology siit  forth  intheTidmud 
\Quart.  liev.  cxxiii.  p.  45G,  sq.].  The  reJigious 
Jews  wei-o  naturally  more  favourably  Inclined  to 
Zoroastrianism  tlian  to  the  other  religions  with 
which  they  were  brought  in  contact,  resembling 
their  own  faith  as  it  did  in  its  Monotheism,  its 
hatred  of  idolatrj",  and  the  purity  of  its  moral  pre- 
cepU).  Fi'um  it  was  derived  the  dualism  of  the 
Manichces  and  other  herelics  f^filinan,  IlUt. 
Chnsiiiinitij,  \.  62,  ed.  18Q7].  ^(uJioineUiniara 
borrowed  largely  fnmi  its  tenets,  even  to  minute 
details.     [MAUOUbTAKfi.] 

[Hyde,  De  Relig.  vet.  Perear  ;  Eesiiy*  on  tha 
S'lcred  Lantjnagft,  Writitu/s,  and  Religion  of  th« 
Piireefg,  by  \^t.  Martin  llaug;  Hawlinson,  Fim 
Great  Momrchifj^,  iii.  y:Ma(i,  iv.  328-347;  and 
JVaml'ifwn  of  Hervdotuv,  App.  Essay  V,  vol.  L 
3-16;  "The  Sacred  Books  of  the  Zoroostrians" 
in  Misa  Cohhe'%  Studies  Ifete  nuti  Old  of  Ethical 
and  Sof^iaf  Subjccte,  pp.  8it-U3;  Bunscu,  God 
in  llintnry,  bk.  iii.  ch.  fi,  and  App.  notes  D,  K  j 
Egypt,  iii.  474,  sq. ;  Max  ^fiiller,  Cftipf  Jrom 
a  Oeniutn  M'orhshop,  arte.  iii.  v.-viii. ;  Milman, 
ni»i.  Chriatiamly,  i.  62,  aq.  ;  ii.  247.  itq.  ed. 
8167;  Pusey,  Dtiru'cl  the  Proj'hct,  Ix-cL  ix.; 
Theotogiral  ItrvtPW,  Na  32,  for  .lail.  1871, 
pp.  9G-110;  the  articles  ifagter,  viii.  675,  *j. 
and  Parvlsmus,  xL  115,  uqq.  in  Herzog's  Heal 
Kncykltipddie..  There  aro  editions  of  the  Zend- 
Avesta  by  Westerguanl  and  Spiegel,  and  a  Ger- 
man translation  by  Spiegel.] 

PARTICULAIi  BAPTISTS.  [BAPTisra.] 
PASAGIAUS.  A  sect  of  Judaizing  Catha- 
nets  which  appeared  in  I.ombardy  late  in  the 
twelfth  or  early  in  the  Ihirleentli  century,  but 
which  probably  originated  in  the  Il^ast,  and  took 
its  name  eitlier  from  the  fact  of  the  emigration 
and  waiideriug  life  of  tliosc  who  composed  it,  as 
if  they  were  "  passaggieri,"  \\\Ty\A  of  jkassage, 
always  on  the  move  eitlier  from  habit  or  from 
fear  of  persecution,  or  from  some  association 
with  the  (Crusades,  for  which  '*  posagium"  was 
an  ordinary  name.  They  observed  the  law  of 
Closes  except  as  to  sacrifices :  ciicumcisiou,  the 
Sabbath,  and  distinctions  of  clean  and  unclean 
food,  all  forming  part  of  their  system,  and  heuoe 
they  wcro  also  colled  "  Circuracisi."  Their 
C'hrislology  only  allowed  Christ  to  be  the  highest 
of  created  beings,  and  they  seem  to  have  con- 
sidered Him  a  hind  of  Demiurge  by  whose 
work  all  other  creatures  wore  brought  into  being. 
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The  Pftsagiftns  Appealed  to  the  ScripUirea  of  the 
Old  Jind  Nuw  Testaments  in  support  of  their 
iloctriin;,  a  fact  which  is  met  thus  by  Boiiacursiia, 
the  chief  authoritj*  for  thtir  history  :  *'  Sed  quia 
hunc  suum  errorem  Kovi  TeBtamwiiti  oc  pro- 
pKclarum  testinionio  nitimttir,  proprio  iUonini 
gladio,  Christi  sulTraHniito  gratia,  siuut  Diivid 
GoHaui,  euuili-'m  suffocemus."  [Boiiacursus,  K//a 
Hofttt.  tteu  Manifestaiu)  htereg.  Cdflifirnnim,  in 
D'Achery's  Spkiletj.  i.  211.  Gyrlianl.  Ber^aiu.  iu 
Munitur.  Anti'/g.  Uul.  Ati<l.  -^vi.  v.  152.] 

1»ASA(JINIANS.       [PASAHIAKB.] 

I'ASCAL.     [.Tassenists.] 

PASCUAL  CONTKtJVERSY.  The  diasen- 
sion  which  arose  betvreun  the  furly  Ciiurches  of 
Iht!  Eust  luid  West  n-spectin^;  the  days  on  which 
our  Lord's  Doatli  [rii<r;(a  <rTai<piu(Tifiav]  and  Iles- 
surrection  [iratrxtt  omoT(wri|W(ij']  wore  to  bo  com- 
lueniorated. 

Whether  there  was  onginnUy  onu  unlvor^al 
custom  respecting  the  ohservuiice  of  these  days  is 
uncertain,  but  the  difference  is  found  in  the 
BMond  century  ;  aud  sincu  at  that  curly  date  the 
Asiatic  Churches  alleged  that  they  fallowed  a  rule 
laid  down  hy  St  John  and  8l.  Philip,  while  the 
Koman  Church  allt^ed  the  authonty  of  St.  Peter 
and  St.  Paul,  it  is  probable  that  t!iu  want  of  uid- 
formily  out  of  which  the  controveTsy  arose  liad 
Bxiflted  (^veiv  iu  the  first  centui^'. 

The  K'.f«ttrn.  custum  waA  to  conimemorato  the 
Death  of  finr  T^>ni  on  the  day  of  the  year  wliich 
answered  to  the  14tli  day  of  X\vi  Jewbh  nio&tli 
Kisaii  (that  being  the  actual  day  on  which  it 
occunv-d),  and  tlic  Resurrection  on  the  third  day 
following  (or  Ihataiiswerujgto  the  IGthof  Niean), 
without  any  regard  to  the  tirao  of  the  week  on 
wliich  tliesc  days  fell.     [QuAKTOuiiciMANa] 

TIio  iretf'fjfi  citsfonx-viSiR  to  keep  as  I'JisterDay 
the  Sunday  followin);  the  L4th  day  of  Kisau,  and 
to  couimemnrato  the  Death  of  our  Lord  on  the 
preceding  Friday. 

The  hiat-jry  of  thi*  controversy  ia  given  at 
length  in  the  Dictionary  (»/  Tueolooy  :  it  is 
sullicient  hero  to  gay  that  the  subject  of  it  was 
one  of  the  two  whicli  were  placed  by  Contttanline 
before  the  Council  of  Nicfea  [a.d,  3'2!>],  and  thnt 
the  original  controversy  was  substantially  settled 
hy  tlia  deciaion  of  the  bishops  tiiere  ossemblcd 
that  I'Jiflter  Day  should  always  be  a  Sunday.  The 
Sunday  fixe^l  by  the  CiJimcil  was  tliat  which  fol- 
Jows  the  vernal  equinox,  and  tlie  Church  of  Alex- 
andria w.ia  directed  to  give  good  notice  every  year 
what  Sunday  that  would  be  in  the  year  following. 
Uniform  accuraav  was  not  obtained,  however,  for 
many  years  ;  and  in  Engluiid  the  usti  of  one  cycle 
tn  the  North  and  West  and  of  another  in  the  South 
and  tiouth-eaet  caused  Easter  Day  to  be  kept  on 
different  Snnday.s  so  late  even  as  the  year  fi64, 
when  au  uniform  custom  was  established  by  the 
Council  of  Whitby. 

PASCHASIUS  RADBERTirS.  Tho  origi- 
nutot  of  the  theory  that  bread  and  wine  no 
longer  exist  in  the  cleinents  of  the  Holy 
Eucharist  aft^r  the  Body  and  Blood  of  Clirlst 
have  become  present  there  by  the  act  of  con- 
secration. He  may  thua  bo  said  to  Lave  raised 
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a  controversy  wliich  has  disturbed  tho  Western 
Church  for  more  than  a  Uiousand  years. 

PusehuJiius  liudbcrtus  first  comes  into  notice 
as  a  monk  of  Corbey  in  Aqiiilainc  [a.d.  831]. 
Ho  aftorivards  became  abbot  for  a  few  years 
[a.d.  844  851],  but  rcsigniHgtho  ullice,  died  there 
aaasim|dc  monk  [a.d.  S(».^1,  A  former  pupil, 
named  Warin  (whom  he  addresses  as  Placidius), 
having  become  AhlK»t  of  New  Corbey  iu  Saxony, 
requested  his  old  instructor  to  draw  up  a  treatise 
on  the  Holy  Euchari»t  for  the  guidance  of  liis 
young  community.  In  the  year  831,  therefore, 
Pusehiuiiu!]  Radbertus  wrote  his  work,  de  Hacra- 
mento  Corj'urte  ct  SamjuinU  Chridti,  of  which 
ha  presented  an  enlarged  copy  to  the  Emperor 
Charles  tho  Buld  iu  the  year  844  at  the 
Emperor's  own  rt-quest  or  demand,  when  it 
Lad  become  the  subject  of  controversy. 

In  this  treatise  Radbert  sets  forth  the  ordinary 
doctrine  of  the  Church  respecting  the  true  and 
real  prcscuco  of  our  Lord's  BotJy  and  Blood  in  tbo 
consecrated  elements,  but  he  goes  far  beyond  all 
previous  writers  in  defining  tlie  mod<i  of  that 
presence,  and  its  consequences.  There  had  been 
scarcely  any  controversy  Idtherto  on  tlie  .sub- 
ject of  the  Holy  Eucharist,  although  St.  John 
Damascene  [circ  a.d.  740],  followed  by  the 
second  Council  of  Kica^a  [a.d.  787]  and  the 
Council  of  Frankfort  [a.d.  79+1,  had  seen  cause 
to  ceusuni  the  upplicutiim  of  tfio  terms  "  type" 
and  "tigure"  to  tim  eltrnputs  ;  while  a  Council 
of  Constaulinople  [a-u.  754]  had  asacrtcil  their 
legitimate  use  :  which  shows  tho  dawn  of  such 
a  controversy.  The  dialectical  Huhtl^ty  which 
had  been  employed  on  doctrines  cunceming 
the  Person  of  our  Lord  and  the  Holy  Trinity 
was  now,  however,  to  be  engaged  for  many  a 
generation  on  those  connected  with  the  Sacm- 
nient  of  oar  Lord's  Body  and  Blood ;  and  the 
full  tide  of  strife  was  set  flowing  by  the  clear 
and  uncompromising  statement*  of  Kadbcrt. 

The  substance  of  tlieso  statements  is  as  follows. 
[1]  That  the  very  Body  of  Christ  which  was 
born  of  tho  Vii^'n  Mary,  and  which  was  immo- 
lated upi>n  the  Cross,  together  with  the  very 
Blond  that  belonge<l  to  that  Body  aud  was 
shed  upon  the  Cross,  ara  that  which  the  com- 
municants receive  (and  he  does  not  hint  at 
receiving  in  ono  kind  only)  in  receiving  the 
consecrated  dements  of  tho  Holy  Eucharist. 
[2]  That  tho  bread  and  tho  wine  which  aru 
consecrated  are  wholly  and  entirely  converted 
into  the  Body  and  Blood  of  Christ,  so  that 
they  are  no  longer  to  be  spoken  of  as  being 
iu  any  natural  sense  bread  and  wine.  [3] 
That  this  conversion  ordinarily  takos  place  in 
Burh  a  manner  thai  it  is  not  made  kno^vn  to 
tlio  sensefl,  God  permitting  the  appearance  and 
taste  of  the  bread  and  the  wine  to  remain  as  a 
veil  to  the  great  miraclo  which  Ho  bus  wrought 
[4]  But  that  under  special  circumstancra — to 
contirm  tho  liith  of  doubters,  or  to  satisfy  the 
devotion  of  aainta — the  fact  of  the  conversion  is 
made  appaivnt  to  tho  senaes  by  the  substance  of 
Christ's  Body  and  Blood  becoming  visible,  either 
in  the  form  of  a  Iamb,  or  presenting  the  colour 
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fliitl  npjvearonco  of  flesh  and  Ijlootl.  Onlj  one 
8Ucli  iu8tunre  is  narrated,  Lnt  it  ijt  tmirl  lo  be  one 
out  of  many  jPiiscb,  liaUbcrt.  t/e  Sacnim.  Corp. 
et  Sang.  Chnsti.  in  itUd.  Max.  Ltigd.  xiv.  721*; 
^fiirtene,   Vet.  Script.  Collect,  ix.  3G7 ;  Migne, 

Putrci.  CKX.]. 

This  precififi  lic-finition  of  the  nature  of  the 
Kiicliiu-ist  was  a  novolty  in  the  Church,  aa  ia 
Rhevrn  hy  the  catenre  of  aiithoritiea  i-ospectiiig 
lliat  Sacrament  which  have  bflon  collectwl  hy  I'a- 
moUus  iiL  his  IjUnrf/icm,  aud  by  Gut'-ningtir  in  his 
JngtiiutioTts  Liiitniitjiie^.  It  raised  a  controversy 
at  once  among  the  Iheulogiaus  of  the  Bene- 
dictine order,  and  Radbort  endeavoarcd  to  provo 
hifl  statfimnnts  in  a  letter  nddroa»od  tn  one  of  hia 
uouks  uamed  Frude^rd,  in  irliich  ha  collected 
passages  from  the  Fathers  [I'asch.  Kadbert.  Opit. 
Bibl.  Mnx.  Latgd.  xiv.  7413 ;  ftligno'j^  PatmL  cxx. 
1351].  The  first  to  write  ajraiiiBl  tlio  novel 
opiniona  or  dt^flnitiotiR  was  ICabanus  Maurtis, 
Abbot  uf  Fulda  [a.i>.  822-847],  and  afterwards 
Archbishop  of  Aleiila  [a.d.  847-850],  in  an 
epistle  to  a  monk  named  Eigil,  which  ha«  ln^cn 
lost  \ef.  Mubilluii,  Act.  Sand.  Ord.  -Denai.  aitc. 
iv.  II.  /iyi].  WJieti  the  oontnivprsy  attracted, 
the  attention  of  tlie  Emppror  Charlee  lo  Chauvo 
ho  rcquirtid  Paachanins  Tladlh>rtua  to  place  a 
copy  of  the  tn.'ati6c  in  his  hnndif,  and  this  was 
delivered  to  another  monk  nf  Corbey,  liatraranuBj 
or  Bertram,  for  oxaminatinn.  The  result  w.i3  an 
answer  by  Itatrauinus  in  tho  form  uf  a  trtatide 
bearing  tho  aaine  title  as  that  of  liadbert,  the 
IK)int  of  which  is  to  prove  that  there  is  a  differ- 
enco  between  tbo  manner  of  Christ's  I^i-osence 
when  on  earth  and  that  of  His  Htcranii^ntal 
Presence  In  tho  Eucharislic  (.■kment^ ;  that  in 
tho  latter  "estqindem  Corpus  Chrinti,  sed  non 
oor|>orale,  sed  spiritualo  ;"  maintaining;  however, 
a«  strongly  aa  his  opponent,  the  reality  of  that 
presence  [Ratramn.  ile  Corp.  et  Saii'j.  Dantini : 
Migne'a  Putn>i.  exvui.  815;  O-xford"  e<l.  1838]. 
The  great  liturgical  commentator,  \Vrtlafriilii3 
Strnbo,  was  also  an  opponent  of  Itadhert,  and 
that  portion  of  hia  wcrk  which  deals  with  the 
subject  18  much  more  in  nre-mlant^e  with  the 
writings  of  their  (Catholic  predecessors  fWalaf. 
Strab.  <h  Rrh.  Eccl.  xvi.  xvii.].  Any  titer 
opponent  wtw  Krigenn,  but  his  opinion  seems 
to  hare  been  utterly  at  variance  with  that  of 
the  Chcrch,  being  that  the  Eucharist  is  a  mere 
memorial  of  Christ's  I>eath  in  past  time,  and  not 
of  His  Presence  in  the  Sacrament.,  a  typical  act 
of  feeding  by  which  the  mind  of  Ihu  faitliful 


communicant  intellectually  and  piously  reminds 
him  of  the  work  of  his  I 
//I'^rf.  iii.  73,  Cox's  transl.]. 


him  of  the  work  of  his  Lord  [DoUingor's  Ck. 


This  epoch  of  the  thouaaud  years'  controversy 
does  not  appear  to  ha\'e  been  prolonged  beyond 
the  doatli  of  Pasehiieius  Hadbertus.  Its  revival 
by  UerongariuB  and  LanfVanc  in  the  twellth 
century  shews,  however,  that  it  must  have  been 
extending  its  *.'(recla  far  and  wide  on  the  popular 
minti :  and  the  views  of  liadbert  wcro  finally 
stampctl  upon  the  authoritative  theology  of  tho 
Itomnn  Ciiurcli,  nnder  tho  name  of  Transub- 
stontialion  [T)ict.  Tubul.  s.  v.],  by  the  fourth 
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Council  of  Laleran  in  tho  year  1215.     [Berrx- 

OARIUS.] 

PASSALORYNCHXT^  A  aect  of  earlyi 
mj-stics  who  derived  their  nnme  from  vamraXot, 
a  gag,  and^vyx^^>  ^  iDUZzlc,  it  being  their  custom, 
to  place  n  Cnger  across  their  li|i3  and  nose  Co 
pravent  theniBoIvea  from  breaking  silence  durij^ ' 
worship  and  medilatloa,  as  a  literal  fulhlment  of 
the  words  **Set  a  watch,  O  Lord,bcron;  jiiy  oiouth, 
and  keep  the  door  of  my  Hps"  [I'e.  cxU.  3],  St. 
Augnstinu  wished  lo  change  the  name  of  the  sect 
to  that  of  "Dactylorynchitiu,"  unaware  ajvparently 
tliat  the  Greek  word  was  Bometimee  tised  for  a 
gag  as  well  OS  for  a  stake.  The  sect  was  pro- 
bably tho  same  as  that  called  Taacodrungitee. 
[Philast.  HtKr.  Ixxvi.;  Aug.  //ojr.  Ixiii. ;  PrEedee* 
tinst  //«T.  Ixiii.] 

PASSI0NIST8.     [pATnipAsstAKs.] 

PASTORELLI.     [Pastoukkaus] 

PASTUlIIiEAUX.  These  fanatica  finrt  ap- 
puareil  in  the  north  of  France  about  126!  a.d. 
Their  rise  was  due  partly  to  tlio  growing  hatred  of 
the  clergy,  who  already  in  tho  thirteenth  century 
were,  In  the  minds  of  the  peasants,  associated 
witli  the  tyrannous  lay  propricturj-,  partly  lo 
the  pnisadittg  frcuxy,  to  wliivii  tho  piety  of  St 
Louis  had  given  a  marked  impetus,  lliey  also 
oxprcsi?od,  in  an  irrational  way,  the  pensanta* 
goniiine  loyalty  to  their  king,  whose  abeenco  in 
ICgypt  served  to  aggravate  their  misery.  Their 
nauio  originntod  in  the  fact  that  most  of  those 
who  t^)uk  part  in  the  movement  wore  shcphenla. 

This  movement  commenced  in  Flanders.  Sud- 
denly a  mysterious  jiersonagc,  who  bore  thenaras 
of  "the  Muster  of  Hungary,"  appear<Kl  in  the 
villages,  inviting  all  shepherds,  hi^rtlsmen,  and 
labourers  to  join  in  the  work  of  tbo  rescue  of 
the  liing  and  the  recovery  of  the  Holy  Sepulchrw. 
lie  was  an  agod  man  with  a  long  beard  and  pale 
emaciated  face,  who,  it  w.-is  said,  spoke  all  lau- 
guagea  by  miracle,  and  claimetl  to  act  by  direct 
authority  of  the  Virgin.  WTien  he  preached,  tho 
divine  letter  contaiuiog  his  inntructiona  was  kept 
elasped  in  one  of  his  hands,  the  fingers  of  which 
were  never  even  for  a  moment  unt-losed,  lest  he 
should  lose  the  supernatural  commission.  Thla 
conduct  readily  imposed  on  tho  credulous  multi- 
tude, while  terror  amongst  the  higher  oiden 
spread  tho  wildest  roraoure  as  to  his  origin  and 
character.  He  was  eaid  to  bo  an  apostata 
Cistercian  monk ;  in  his  youth  he  had  deniol 
Jesus  Christ ;  ho  had  been,  nay,  was  a  Maho- 
metan ;  ho  it  was  that  in  his  youth  had  led 
tho  cnisade  of  children  who  had  plunged  by 
thousands  into  the  sea  or  been  sold  iii  slavery  to 
the  Saracens;  finally,  ho  was  an  emissary  of  tho 
Soldfin  of  Kgypt,  Moflt  of  this  is  manifest  lablc ; 
hut  this  |)crson'B  facility  for  preaclnng  makes  it 
probable  that  ho  was  really  a  monk,  while 
bis  title,  "tho  Master  of  Hungary,"  leads  to  the 
suspicion  that  bo  was  in  some  way  connected 
\rith  the  IJulgari.in  Manichecs.  He  certainly  had 
great  powers  of  organiralion,  for,  as  he  proceeded 
throngh  Franco,  and  aa  his  following  of  crodulons 
boors  was  augmented  by  numbers  of  profligat« 
deepGradooB,  he  appears  to  have  instituted  and 
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niainbuiied  a  tolcmblo  diacipliuo.  Two  lieu- 
teiiuiit^i,  who  boru  tliu  UUe  of  mostunir  nnil 
numerous  captftins  of  thoiiAands,  received  his 
ordore  aud  traoamittod  Ihcin  lu  the  ol>ediout 
miiltituiii^ 

Mnrcliing  through  Flanders  and  I*icarily,  ho 
ontervd  Amiens  al  thu  hoiul  of  thirty  tbousand 
men  J  tlicnce  ho  passExl  to  the  Islo  of  Franco, 
gathering  the  whole  Inbouring  populatinu  id  his 
wake.  Xone  of  Hjb  cities  dand  to  close  their 
gtttes  agahist  hint ;  the  horde  of  ebepherds  biid 
become  .in  nrniy.  On  their  hnnners  were  em- 
blazoned  the  Liuub  aud  tho  Cross,  the  Vit^n 
witli  hftr  angttls  Appt'Jiring  to  thu  Mast(>r.  Jn 
battle  army  they  reached  Paris  to  the  number 
of  ouo  hundred  thousand  men.  Blaucho,  the 
Qneen  Kogent,  in  some  wild  hope  that  these 
fierce  peiutout^  mi>,'ht  thomsolved  aid  in  achiev- 
ing, or  compel  others  to  achiovo,  the  deliverance 
of  her  son,  suffered  them  to  he  aJJmittod  into  tho 
capital. 

Hut  now  thiur  hostility  to  the  Chnrch  became 
apparent.  They  not  only  u.suqied  all  the  priest- 
ly functimis,  perfonuod  maniages,  distributed 
croBses,  oflorGd  absolution  to  those  who  joined  tht-ir 
cnmade,  but  they  inveighed  against  \\\a  vices  nf 
the  priesthood,  "lliey  taunted,"  saya  Matthew 
Paris,  "the  Minorites  and  tho  Kriar  proochcra 
as  VflpaboniJs  and  hypocrites  ;  tho  Wliita  Monks" 
(tho  Cistvaians)  "aa  covetous  of  lands  and  the 
rohl>erB  of  flocks ;  tho  lilack  iMnnks "  (tlie 
Benedictines)  "as  proud  and  gluttonous;  the 
canons  as  half-Iaynieu  givou  to  all  manner 
of  luxury ;  tho  bishnpa  as  hunteia,  hawkere 
and  voluptuaries."  It  is  notoworUiy  that  tho 
popnhtrity  of  llio  rasl^iuroaiix,  at  least  in  tho 
cities,  was  won  by  thus  heaping  reproaches  on  tlio 
me<liDaval  cb'rgy. 

Tho  Mastor,  oiiLbdldenad  by  impunity  (he  liad 
actually  been  admitted  into  tho  presence  of  the 
<jucen),  now  wnrke^l  his  will  in  Paris.  Mounted 
in  tho  pulpit  of  the  Church  of  St.  Kustachu,  wear- 
lug  a  bishop's  mitre,  ho  pn-uchod  aud  blessed  and 
couaecratml,  marrii^il  and  granted  divorces  ;  while 
his  gwanniiig  followera  mercileaaly  slew  the  priests 
who  endottvourod  to  op[}080  them.  Alter  a  short 
stay  they  quitted  the  city.  Tlio  unwieldy  host 
divided  into  thixio  bodies.  <_)na  went  towards 
Orleans  and  Iknirgee,  one  towards  llordoaux,  one 
to  the  Mediterraoean  coast  The  first  troop,  led 
by  the  Master  in  person,  entered  Orleans,  nut- 
withstanding  the  rotii^tiinco  nf  tho  bishop  and 
the  clergy.  Finding  the  populace  favonmble  to 
the  insut^genta,  tho  bishop  issued  his  inhibition 
to  all  clerks,  ordaring  thom  to  kenp  aloof  from 
tho  profaue  asj^cmbly.  UufoiUuiatfiily  thu  coni- 
maud  was  not  obeyed.  Somo  of  Uie  younger 
scholars  were  induced  to  attend  tho  preaching 
which  had  awed  Paris  and  hc-r  irniversity.  One 
of  them  foolishly  interrupted  the  prEa4;lior ;  he 
was  immediately  struck  down;  tho  scholareworo 
pursued ;  many  wore  killed.  The  bishop  laid 
the  city  under  iiii  ititenliet  and  Hod.  Leaving 
Orleans  they  sluirtly  reai^hed  Ihnirges,  where, 
pcUQtmting  into  the  Jewish  quarter,  they 
plundered  tho  bouses,  and  massacred  the  inliabl- 
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tanta.  Hera  the  exocntive,  at  length  convinced 
of  their  danger,  decided  to  acL  Tho  moment 
selected  was  judicious,  for  the  Pastoureaux 
were  not  expecting  opposition.  The  Master  wat 
about  to,  or  had  failed  to,  perform  soiuc  protended 
miracle  when  tho  atvanlt  was  commenced.  A 
soldier  rushed  forth  and  clove  the  head  of  tho 
Master;  the  royal  bailiff  and  his  men-at-arms 
fell  on  the  pauic-strickea  followers  ;  the  excom- 
munication was  read ;  such  of  the  aheplieriJa  aa 
were  not  massacred  were  hanged,  t^imon  do 
Montfort  at  Bordeaux  adopted  similar  measures 
with  tho  second  divitiion.  Their  leatler  was 
Aeizei)  and  thrown  into  the  Garonne,  his  followers 
cut  down  by  the  eoldiery  or  hanged  by  the 
niagietrates.  Tho  third  division,  which  reached 
Marseilles  about  the  same  time,  met  with  a 
similar  fate. 

Seventy  years  later,  in  tho  time  of  Philip  V., 
this  spasm  of  fanaticism  was  repeated.  This  rising, 
which  was  almost  identical  in  cliaractcr  with  that 
already  deecriboil,  took  plac^  nnder  the  same 
[pretence  of  a  crusade,  though  under  a  very 
different  king,  ^goin  the  leader  was  a  priest 
and  monk  who  claimed  supernatural  gitV ;  again 
the  <iisciplea  were  fouml  amongst  the  miserable 
peasants.  The  InsurrccLion,  jierhapa  more  ex- 
tended  in  scope,  meeting  with  no  eucounLgomont, 
was  less  terrible  in  result.  These  enthusiasts 
connnenci'd  their  uoTHcr  us  mon:  mendicants,  and 
it  was  not  until  many  of  them  had  been  hanged 
thai,  in  Belf-dcfeuce,  they  displayed  any  violence. 
It  was  ft-ith  this  object  that  the  large  body  which 
reached  Paris  in  thu  spring  of  1320  a-D.  com- 
menced hostilities.  Encamping  iu  the  Pr^  aux 
Clercs  they  claimed  the  release  of  their  imprisoned 
brothers,  and,  in  default,  forced  the  prison  of  St 
Martin,  St  Oermaiu,  and  Iho  Chatelet,  and  set 
at  liberty  tho  inmalea.  Having  snccRmled  in 
tliis  rescue  they  sot  off  southward.  This  time 
they  appear  to  have  passed  by  the  great  cities  of 
t,Vntral  France,  bat  40,000  entered  fjingiioiloo 
and  commenced  a  maasacro  of  the  Jews.  At 
Venhin,  on  tho  Oaroniie,  a  royal  castle  whither 
the  iTewa  had  fled  for  pn^tection,  a  frij^htful 
b\itcbery  took  placo.  At  .Vucb^  Gtmout,  Costol 
Sarrosin,  Ti^uIousq  and  (.iaillac,  similar  cmoltles 
were  |M-['|K3trate'l.  They  tlieu  hurried  to  Avig- 
non, but  failed  to  enlist  the  sympathies  of  the 
Pr^pe.  John  XXn.  excommunicated  them, 
sHet^ing  as  the  ground  of  this  measure  ttrnt  tbcy 
had  tiken  the  cross  without  papal  authority. 
Further,  lie  invukud  the  civil  power,  and  found 
the  iSeneschal  of  Carcassonne  only  too  obedient 
By  his  orders  all  the  roads  in  the  district  were 
rendered  impassable,  all  the  supplies  of  provisions 
stopi)ed.  Thus  hemmed  in  on  all  sides,  in  a 
malarious  and  barren  country,  the  greater  part 
of  the  Pastourcaux  perished  of  famine  and 
disease,  and  tho  aurvivors  were  put  t<j  death.  So 
snddenly  began  and  ended  these  two  outbreaks 
of  religioua  Jacquerie. 

Lifurafitrc  o/  Pastour^ewx.  The  ori^n.il  au- 
thorities as  to  Uie  earlier  jkiiatics  arc  Matthew 
Paris  and  "William  of  Nangis,  of  tho  latter 
the  ConttTwator  Nungii,     Of  modem  accounts 
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SismoTitli's  iiistortj  »/  France,  vols.  vii.  and  ijc., 
and  Velly'a,  t.  and  I'iii.,  are  the  beeL  See  alao 
Du  Canjjo,  ».  v.  PuvUtrcUl. 

PATKRINI.  An  ludian  name  for  tlio  Fauli 
cians,  or  Mauichasan  heretics  who  migmted  fnim 
Bulgnrin  to  Ilalj  iii  the  clerculh  century.  The 
name  waa  uaed  as  a  common  designation  of  here- 
tics in  the  twelfth  and  Lhirieenth  centuries,  and 
vras  also  j{ivcn  hy  niarriwl  priests  to  tho*Mi  wliu 
oppoBcd  iho  mairinge  of  the  clergy,  as  if  such 
((ppoBilion  indicated  a  Manichaain  \iow  of  mar- 
riago  [Moah.  EccJ.  HUt.  ii.  33,  n.  2,  Sttih>i«'  ed.]. 
As  the  word  "pataria"  signilies,  in  the  dialect 
of  Milan,  "a  popular  faction,"  it  has  heen  anp- 
poaed.  by  some  that  the  opptmenta  of  the  clergy 
were  calleil  I'aterini  on  acc<junt  of  their  popu- 
larity, and  that  these  being  generally  infected 
with  thy  Albi;^€iuiiuii  errors,  the  name  hecunie  a 
common  deaignation  of  henjtica  [Neaiider,  Eccl, 
Hist.  VL  67,  llohn's  tranBl.].  The  Potarina  wero 
among  the  aocta  coiidemiitd  by  tho  Cuuucil  of 
Lateran,  a.d.  U70  [Hanluin'a  Conctl.  V\\.  11)3]. 

PATERNIAXI.  A  sect  of  Manicha'an  here- 
tics ueutioued  by  St.  Augusliuo  and  Piu-dta- 
tinatus  na  iKdieving  that  tlie  upper  or  intellcc- 
lectual  part  of  the  body  was  created  by  God,  and 
the  lower  or  sensual  part  by  the  Kvil  One.  They 
were  nlso  CBlli>d  Veotistians,  and  were  condemned 
for  their  imraoToIily  as  wldl  na  their  heroey  by 
Duniaaus  in  a  council  held  at  Uome  in  a.o.  367. 
l.'Viig.  Heer€s.  l.vxxv.  ;  Priudcat.  Hares.  Ixxxv.; 
Lahbo's  Cona'f.  ii.  1038.] 

PATRICIANL  A  sect  named  by  all  the 
early  hereiitulogists  as  fulluwere  of  a  heretic 
named  Patricius,  whom  Philaster  describes  as  a 
Roman  [Philasl.  Hares.  IxiL].  They  uiaiutaiued 
the  principle  afterwards  common  to  oil  llimi- 
chamn  hciX'tic;^,  tluit  the  anliftlnnce  of  the  budy 
wiisertalL-d  by  the  Evil  One  and  not  by  God  j  and 
this  they  carried  to  such  a  length  that  they 
justilied  self-destruction  as  n  righteous  act,  by 
which  a  man  becomes  perfect  thi'otit;U  ueparution 
fn.'m  his  evil  body  [Aug.  HcereA  I.xi. ;  Prajilest. 
/Acr.  Ixi.l  St.  Augustine  also  claasM  them 
M'ith  Basiliden,  Carpocrates,  Morctou,  and  other 
preciirsors  of  the  Manichees,  as  repudiating  tho 
Holy  Scriptures  [Aug.  eonfr.  Adversar.  Leg.  et 
Proph.  ii.J.  JJotJiing  is  known  of  Fatxicius  be- 
yond tho  baro  statement  of  Pliilaster,  ami  as  the 
heresy  of  whicli  he  is  said  to  be  tlie  founder  is 
not  mentioned  by  lilpiphanius,  Daueeus  thinks  it 
probable  that  it  arose  after  his  time,  nerlmpa 
about  A.D.  3S0.  Pra:ileiitiiiatus  satys  tliat  tlia 
Patricians  sprung  from  the  nortbcru  parts  of 
JS'umiitia  and  Mauritania. 

PATRIPASSLAN'S.  As  their  name  iaiporta, 
the  Patripussijina  held  that  God  the  Patlier  be- 
came incaniate,  and  suflercd  for  the  redemption 
of  man.  This  heresy  preeuppose-s  a  denial  oftlie 
distinction  of  Persons  in  the  Godliead  [Monab- 
caiANs],  and  tho  word  Father,  in  the  statement 
of  the  Pfttripnssinn  tenet,  is  not  used  to  signify 
tho  Fatlicr  of  tho  Begotten  Word,  but  to  signify 
tho  Godhead,  One  single  Hypostoais,  the  Father 
of  all. 

It  will  be  ruadily  seen  that  tbere  may  be  two 
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forms  of  Patriitassiauism  ;  one,  which  in  the  Per^ 
son  of  the  l{e<leeraer  substitutes  for  the  Biviuo 
Nature  of  the  "Word  the  one  undistinguished 
God  ;  tho  other,  which  Attributes  a  capacity  of 
BulTering  to  the  Godhead  itself.  The  former 
asserts  that  the  Father  of  all  becoming  incarnate, 
suffered  in  the  some  way  as  Catholic  d(>ctrine 
asserts  that  Christ  8uffere<l,  namely,  as  to  the 
Human  Nature,  nut  as  to  the  Dlviue  Nature, 
which  is  Itself  impassible :  tho  latter,  not  ex- 
cluding this  suffering  of  the  One  Person  consti- 
tuted of  Two  Natures,  astterls  that  the  very 
Nature  of  the  Godhead  is  itself  passible.  The 
former  of  these  two  doctrines  was  ascrilied  to  the 
Fraxvans  and  Sabellians,  and  it  followed  so 
dircf.tly  from  their  Monarchian  tenets,  compared 
with  their  estimate  of  the  Person  of  the  Re- 
deemer, that  it  may  be  doubtwl  whetJier  their  de- 
nial of  Patripabsianiem  was  really  anything  more 
than  a  denial  of  the  latter  doctrine.  The  former 
doctrine  agiun  was  avowed  by  the  NocUans, 
and  there  is  some  reason  to  think  that  they 
held  also  the  Lktter.  [Puaxeans.  SABeixi^Ks. 
NoKriAJts.]  The  latter  doctrine  is  also  involved 
in  the  Arian  and  Apoltinarian  heresiea  Pearson 
has  pointed  this  out  as  a  thing  not  generally 
understood.  To  bis  wonls.  The  infinite  Xature 
cannot,  htj  any  cxtenuil  ucqnimtion,  i.e.  by  the 
assumption  of  humanity,  lie  any  xay  changed  in 
ite  inirineical  and  esstniitd  PerfecHmia,  he  sub- 
joins tho  note,  That  Ariug  made  the  Naivre  <»/ 
tfie  Wtird  to  gfiffer  in  the  FIe*h  is  not  /to  freqttetiflt/ 
and  plainhi  delivered  as  his  heresy^  condemned 
at  iViV'%  M  hiotrn  [Kxpo*.  of  the  Creed,  Art. 
iv.  p.  187,  e<l.  174IJ.  To  the  authorities  which 
Pearson  gives  may  be  added  that  of  Atlianasiiw, 
who  says  of  the  AiwUinarians  that  they  mnst 
cither  with  ^farcion  mske  the  I)eath  and 
RL'Surrcetlon  u  mere  appeamuce,  or  with  Arius 
declare  the  Go<lhead  of  the  lyogos  to  be 
passible  [amt.  AfiftUin,  it.  12].  Of  these  two 
forms  of  error,  the  former  is  repugnant  to  the 
Christian  mind  mtlier  from  the  antecedent  error 
of  tho  denial  of  tho  Persons  of  the  Godhead 
[MoNARcjiiANs],  than  from  the  const'ijueut  error 
itself.  For  this  consequent  eiTor,  great  aa  it  is, 
docs  not  of  itself  violate  tho  sanctity  of  the  God- 
head, as  the  second  furin  of  Fatripaasiiuiism 
does,  inasmuch  as  it  attrihiites  to  the  &eon;« 
of  tho  single  Hypostasis  that  (and  no  more) 
which  Catholic  dMctriuo  attributes  to  tho  Pcfln^ 
of  tho  Word.  But  the  seoonii  form  of  Patripaa- 
bian  error  **  harbours  so  low  an  estimation  of 
tho  Divine  Nature  as  to  conceive  it  capable  of 
diminution.  It  makes  th«  Kssenco  of  tho  God- 
head subject  to  the  sufferings  of  tliu  fiesU " 
[Pearson,  ioc.  ci'/.]. 

Tho  Aqnileian  Church  a<lded  to  its  Credo 
in  Deum  tho  words  fuvigifiili  et  ImpatnML 
Rufinue  stntes  this  was  done  to  meet  the  SabeUion 
heresy.  His  commentary  applies  tho  words  to  tho 
denial  of  the  two  forms  of  PatripaRsianlsm  which 
havo  been  named.  But,  regarding  the  Aquileian 
Crewl,  see  Ffonlkee  on  77(c  Athanaeian  Crt«/,ch.  L 
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PAULIANISTS.    The  foUowere  of  Paul  of 

Sainosata.     [Samosatbnes.] 

PAU;.[ANIST8.     rPAUi.iT.f:.] 

PAULICIANS.  Thtst  heretics  were  a  Maui- 
chccaii  sect  of  Aftiatic  oriyiii,  and  first  nppoared  in 
the  vestem  part  of  Armenia  in  the  seventh  cen- 
lurr.  At  that  period  Iho  primitive  MaiLichn^-aiiieiii 
cif  Africa,  din?ctly  derived  from  the  teaching  of 
Moiii,  (and  which  at  no  time  pottscsscd  continuous 
oomtunnication  with  the  East,)  had  been  for  more 
ihaw  a  century  criisbe«l  or  dispersed  by  lloman 
persecution;  and  the  sources  of  I'auliciaiiisTn  must 
be  Bought  therefore  in  the  body  of  Manichaiui 
iiifiucuco  and  belief,  which,  after  the  execution 
uf  Mani,  fonnd  a  refuge  from  proBcription  within 
Ibe  eastern  frontier  of  the  Roman  Empire.  There, 
for  moi-o  than  tbreo  oenturiea,  the  heresy  learned 
to  nio<Ufy  its  language  and  institutions  in  accord- 
ance with  tho  requirement  of  an  orthodox  but 
unsettled  country ;  and  when  it  appear*  in  the 
seventh  century  under  the  name  of  PauUcianism, 
it  ia  found  to  bear  evident  traces  of  tliia  niodifi- 
cattou.  Thus  we  find  the  Paulicians,  wliile 
retaining  tho  characteristic  errors  of  Manichajan 
dualiHm,  both  rmiciunccd  Iha  doDgcroua  dogiua 
of  the  opoatleship  of  Mani  and  explained  or  re- 
jeoltd  tho  more  odious  portions  of  his  teaching, 
and  it  in  thus  that  th{j  I'aulician  heresy  may  be 
said  to  represent  a  reformed  or  schismatic  devel- 
opment of  Manichiieiftm. 

The  precise  origin  and  date  of  tho  title  "Pauli- 
cion"  is  wrapt  in  gome  obscuritj,  but,  at  any 
mtc,  tho  name  is  not  older  than  the  seventh  cen- 
tury and  the  reign  of  Constans  If.  Its  origin  is 
attributed  to  oiio  ruul,  Uie  son  of  a  MiiriiL-ha-an 
woman  named  (^alJinice,  who  with  his  bn>thfr 
John  is  said  to  havo  preaclied  the  reformed  heresy 
in  the  country  lying  near  tho  soureea  of  the 
Kuphratcs.  'I'hia  story  however  rfsts  on  no  solid 
foundation,  and  is  probably  n  Western  invention. 
Even  if  auch  u  pereou  as  this  Taul  did  exist,  his 
fame  has  been  eclipsed  by  the  nioits  fruitful 
Inbonva  of  ('onstantiiie,  w]io  niust  be  looked  upon 
as  the  real  founder  of  tho  Paulician  suct.  For 
aevon-and  twenty  years  (that  i*,  from  about  the 
year  660  to  687  a.d.)  this  Constautine,  or  Svl- 
vunu,  as  he  was  afterwards  called,  laboured  to 
erect  the  I'aulician  church.  Starting  from  Man- 
analis,  near  Samosata,  he  preached  thmughout 
Armenia  and  Poutus,  and  the  success  of  his 
missionary  enterprise  was  so  graat  that  it  at 
length  provoke*!  the  interference  of  Constan- 
tinople. An  imperiftl  commissioner,  by  name 
Simeon,  was  denpatchod  by  dinstantino  Pogona- 
tus,  the  fourth  of  the  Heraclian  emperors,  tu 
Colonia,  the  scene  of  this  preacher'a  latest  success; 
but  the  conduct  of  the  I'rtulitrians  so  favourably 
affected  him  that  ho  exchanged  the  n'llf.  of  perfn- 
cutor,  first  for  that  of  convert,  subsequently  for 
that  of  martyr.  An  apostate  (.)utluB)  belmyed  his 
former  brethren,  and  enabled  the  Hywinline  govern- 
ment evLT^whcrc  todetectand  punish  thehei-esy. 
'ITiough  marked  with  tlio  usual  circumstances  of 
cruelty  on  the  part  of  the  imjierial  authoritien, 
and  of  devotcdness  on  the  part  of  the  heretics, 
tho  persecution  was  wholly  inefl"ectual,  and  in 
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the  reign  of  the  empemr's  saeoeaBOr  another  PanI 
nviveil  and  oxtonded  the  heresy  in  Cappadocia. 

Whatever  was  the  precise  origin  of  the  I'aulician 
name,  it  li  certain  that  these  heretics  claimed  tho 
special  protection  or  a  mumipoly  of  tho  pure  doc- 
trine of  the  Apostle  of  the  tientilos ;  but  notwith- 
etandiag  this  claim,  and  notivithstanding  the 
invariable  assumption  by  their  leaders  of  names 
which  (like  Sylvanua,  TychicuB,TituA,  am!  Timo- 
thy) are  peciUiarly  connecte«l  with  the  ministry 
of  St.  Paul,  the  tenets  of  tho  Paulicians  were 
distinctively  Manichajan  and  by  no  means  Paulint", 
Tliey  however  emphatically  repudiated  the  apos- 
tle»hip  of  Mani  [ir^io^i'/iwt  ava-Btfuxrl^tivvL  "iiKv- 
Qtavov  Boi'SSai'  t»  koX  Mhkito,  Pliotius,  i.  c.  4], 
but,  except  thai  they  rejected  his  individual  in- 
spiration, tbcy  differed  aa  to  no  material  dogm<\ 
from  the  old  Manichaamfi,  They  taught  the 
t^ttDsntiuI  evil  of  matter,  the  eternal  hostility  of 
tho  two  principles;  they  denied  tho  inspiration  of 
the  Old  Testament  and  tho  Deity  of  the  Jehovah ; 
they  despised  the  Cross,  and,  holding  the  Valen- 
tinian  <!octrin8  that  tho  spiritual  Christ  passed 
the  body  of  the  Virgin  like  water  through  a  pipe, 
were  naturally  accused  of  insulting  her  memory; 
they  taught  a  purely  illusory  baptism,  and  had 
no  Encharist  at  all;  they  excluded  tlieir  ministere 
or  sfiribes  (who  born  tho  humble  title  nf  trvvix- 
&yflioi,  or  fellow- voyagers)  fr^im  all  government  in 
their  commnnity ;  above  all,  they  were  iconoclasts, 
and  placed  the  Scriptures  in  tho  haikds  of  the 
liiity.  The  greater  part  of  these  errors  were,  it 
will  be  i>een,  phared  by  the  early  disciples  of 
Slani.  Tho  abandonment  of  the  Eucharist,  of 
which  llio  older  secttiries  rijtained  but  a  meanliig- 
l«wfl  profanation,  iR  btit  tlio  natural  development 
of  the  leading  tenets  of  dualism,  and  the  subor- 
dination of  tho  clergy  is  only  a  juatter  of  disci- 
pline. An  apparently  graver  diflerence  exists  in 
the  fact  that  the  PaoUcians  blended  the  two 
oriJera  of  virtuo,  tho  "  perfect"  and  the  cateehu- 
niPii;  but  this  was  a  modilic-ition  natural  enough 
iu  a  comparatively  barbarous  community,  nor  ia 
it  other  than  a  reosouablu  development  of  tliat 
^quality  bvtw<H>n  the  lay  and  clerieal  perfect  which 
was  a  fundamental  principle,  or,  at  least,  an  invari- 
able usage  of  ancient  Mauicha*ism.  These  changes 
had  moreover  the  speciftc  advantage  of  giving  to 
Che  Paulicians  a  mora  consistent  and  rational 
crccdf  and  a  more  united  and  enthusiastic  com- 
munion. They  were  enabled,  loo,  in  this  way,  to 
combine  the  discordant  elements  of  democracy  and 
sacerilotalism,  for  each  Paulician  respectcl  in 
himself  tho  sacredncsa  of  an  individual  "  perfect." 
But  few  differences  existed  in  the  two  canons : 
the  Paulicians  certainly,  the  Manichjeans  possibly, 
excluded  the  Petrino  lC]ii8lleSj  and  tho  fonuer, 
while  including  the  Acts  of  the  ApoAtles  and  the 
epistle  of  the  Paulician  Sergius,  rejecteil  tho  works 
of  Maui,  which  iudeed  had  pmbably  early  disap- 
peared, or  at  least  wero  not  easily  aore&rible  in 
Armenia.  Finally,  by  substituting  for  the  crude 
method  of  denial  of  tho  authenticity  uf  udvorse 
scripture  the  more  convenient  system  of  meta- 
pliorical  explanation,  they  avoided  the  charge,  if 
Tiol  the  punishmcut,  of  sacrilege. 
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From  tlie  close  of  the  wvoiiUi  century  to  tlie 
ntiJJlu  of  llic  ninth  the  I'aalidans  salferod  con- 
linaoue  •inil  \iiircniittiuR  pcnecutiori.  If  we 
except,  as  a  mc^nsure  of  kindness,  the  tntnt^poKik' 
tiou  iu  the  eighth  century  l^  tlie  Kmperor 
CopTonymus  of  a  small  colony  from  Asia  to 
Tliracp,  and  pcrbapa  ono  Bhort  time  of  trueo  in 
tlie  rvigu  of  iiicephonis  Logoiheta,  the  treatment 
whJrh  the  j\aian  Paulicians,  from  the  time  of 
their  first  iipptarance,  received  from  the  emp^rore 
fully  juatifif-'S  UieJr  BTtbseqtifait  revolt.  Kvon 
]n;r(>tioal  emperors  wcro  nnnble  t^  alTord  tbcni 
nincli  piDtt'ctioii,  foT  as  iconoclasts  they  wcro  t<}0 
unpopular  to  Tciiture  on  tlic  open  toleration  of 
an  odiond  hen-sy,  and  llie  oi'tlio<]ox  princoB  lind 
iiu  U-mptatiou  lo  be  leiiicut  Cunstaiitino  Pogfv 
julIus  and  Justinian  IT.  head  tho  HbI  of  pereecu- 
tont,  while  X«o  the  Armenian  mid  tho  kIiiIIou 
MiuliacI,  who  eclipsed  their  famo,  werti  in  tnm 
cast  into  the  ahatio  by  the  liniprew  Theodora, 
who,  while  slie  K-storud  the  liitBges  to  the  Easiorn 
Church,  pi-omised  it  the  al>s<»hito  extirpation  of 
llie  Manii^htran  heretics.  Bnring  her  brief  vi\^\\ 
no  lesB  than  100,000  Pauliciuns  pcrislicd  by  tlio 
imperial  cruelty.  I'lio  whole  sect  revolt^-d.  Led 
by  Karbvatf,  biraself  an  oflicer  of  the  imperial 
army,  whone  father  had  been  impaled  by  tha 
imperial  executioner,  thi'y  celabtishedtheinsclvcs 
at  Tephricc,  b  fortrcsB  in  the  mountains  of  Trebi- 
xond,  and  there-,  in  alliance  with  the  Sanccn 
emir,  they  prtacrved  their  inilcpendcuiHr,  and 
lmn)«ficd  llw)  doniinione  of  the  Kmporor.  Tho 
imperial  forces,  led  by  Alichaol  the  drunltanl, 
were  quite  unable  to  cope  with  the  enthu&infits, 
and  eulfered  nt  their  handii  a  nhameful  defeat 
under  the  walls  of  Samosuta.  Ou  tho  death  of 
Karbeas,  the  jdaco  of  le-ader  was  eiippliod  by 
Chrynocheir,  a  heretic  of  equal  ability  and  greater 
fiertwnoaa.  Undur  his  standard  tho  Faiilicians 
enjoyed  the  pillage  of  Nice,  Nicomedia,  and 
Ancyro,  and  stabled  thuir  horses  in  tlie  famous 
church  of  tho  Kphesians;  but  he  nt  length  IVll  in 
on  ohi^rnro  skirmixh,  and  Bnsil  tho  Macedonian 
reduced  the  impni^^niahlo  Tcplmce.  Fi-oni  IhiiL 
time,  though  far  fmm  boing  exl<-rmiiwtod,  ami 
always  ihingerous  by  their  alliance  with  tho 
Miihomctan  vultaus,  thoy  never  again  seriously 
threatened  the  peaico  of  the  Empire.  ITirDiighout 
those  troublea  the  Pauliciau  colony  of  Coprony- 
mus  hail  remained  unnioIcfit'Oil  in  it«  Tbracian 
homo.  IJy  the  close  of  the  ninth  century  tho 
Pauliciau  ]ireachiug  had  pL-rverled  tho  faith  of 
the  Itulgarians,  and  caueoid  al.inu  and  fiorrow  to 
tlio  provincial  archbishop.  In  tho  next  century 
(the  tenth)  they  were  rciuforccd  by  a  larjje  and 
powcrfid  cnlcniy,  which  .lohn  7.imiRcca  trans- 
ported into  Thracia  from  tho  niuniitains  of 
Pontus.  They  soon  obtAiued  possession  of 
Philippopolia ;  their  courage  nmde  tlium  farouritea 
witli  the  Ihtlgarians,  on  whom  Utey  conferred 
their  hercticid  fjiith,  and  with  whom  they  wera 
confounded  in  their  natiunid  appellation.  Their 
valour  mailc  them  respected  by  the  GoTonmient, 
but  their  mis^ionaiy  zeal  was  terrible  to  the 
Chureh,  Tho  close  of  the  t«nth  contory  is 
marked,  by  tho  rise  in  Bulgaria  of  an  obscure 
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body  of  dissenting  heretics,  a  cirenmstanoo 
strongly  teJitifying  to  the  robust  condition  of 
Paulician  Manichaiism,     [Booomiles.] 

The  last  pctoccution  of  the  Poulicians,  which 
was  compamtively  bloodless,  was  undertaken  by 
Alexius  ComncnuB  at  the  close  of  the  eleventh 
century.  He  hod  more  than  once  recognised  tho 
Valour  and  punished  tho  independence  of  hia 
^Bulgarian  ti-oops.  lie  now  adopted  a  character- 
istic scheme  of  conrermon.  Fixing  his  winter 
(juarters  near  the  PanJician  capit.ol,  he  BUi>erin- 
tendcd  the  erection  of  an  orthodox  rival  in  tho 
city  of  Aloxiopolis.  Tlience  for  many  weeks 
the  Kinperor  T/)«ri(aiS«aTo<  diroffToAos,  aa  hia 
daughter  devoutly  tenns  hitn,  preached  and 
argued  against  tho  dangers  of  heresy,  ilononn 
and  emoluments  were  showered  on  the  converts  ; 
the  obstinate  sufFercd  imprisonment  aud  confisca- 
tion. The  new  city  built  expressly  for  those  who 
yieldetl  to  tho  imperial  persuasion  was  enriched 
with  every  privilege  the  Kmpiro  could  liostow. 
Many  convcrta  wore  made,  for  the  greedier  and 
leas  zoolous  Paulicioni  reaflily  accepted  tho  gold 
and  the  orthotloxy  of  the  Emperor.  PhiIip|>o- 
polJH,  divided  against  itself,  was  wre«ted  fmm 
their  hands ;  the  londore  wh*  were  faithful  to 
their  error  were  imprieonixl  or  exiled,  an<l  their 
property  distributed  among  their  less  faithful 
brothers.  For  once  cruelty  was  absent  from  tho 
councils  of  the  imperi;U  inipiisitor,  and  the  only 
heretic  who  suUV;nxl  detith  was  Basil,  the  deluded 
founder  of  the  wretched  llogomilea.  On  the  de- 
imrture  of  Alexins  from  Biilgnrio,  an  event 
soon  fullowcl  by  hia  death,  most  of  tho  con- 
verted heretics  recaiited,  and  the  old  faith  of 
Paulicianism  recovered  its  foniior  inHuencc  ;  but 
its  missiunary  xetd  was  on  the  wane,  and  with  its 
loM  of  activity  its  distiticti  ve  charact<'r  disappeant 
Before  the  thirteenth  century-  it  Bei;iD8  tu  have 
succeeded  in  establishing  relation*  with  the  secta 
of  Italy  and  France,  tho  scene  of  the  latest  de> 
velopment  of  revived  ManichEeism.  But  from 
the  close  of  the  eleventh  cc-ntury  I'auliciajiiam  oa 
such  ceases  to  be  signilicant. 

After  tho  eleventh  century  the  history  of 
Paulicianism  is  involved  in  obscurity,  and  con- 
fused HO  much  by  the  rise,  development  and 
dirBtructiuu  of  the  jUbigensian  movcmeut  that  it 
is  dilficult  to  decide  bow  much  of  later  Mani- 
chieisni  can  properly  be  called  I'anlician.  At 
the  end  of  the  twelfth  century  Matthew  Paris 
informs  us  that  a  Paulician  ]Kipo  or  prinuito 
named  Bartholomew  governed  from  some  spot  on 
the  confines  of  Bulgaria  alfiliatcd  societies  in 
Franca  and  Italy.  This  probably  is  tho  error  of 
on  ill-iiiformcd  person,  although  it  is  reasonably 
clear  that  community  of  ciy>ed  and  interest  had 
at  that  date  brought  the  Manichrcisni  both  of 
East  and  West  into  commmunic-ation.  After  tho 
destriiclion  of  the  Albigensian  heresy  [Atai- 
r.BNi<iEs]  Western  Manich^ism  in  its  ineflectnal 
life  iu  Bosnia  must  havo  dmwn  much  of  ita 
vitJility  from  Paulician  aouRca,  but  in  tho  absorb- 
ing interest  <rf  the  struggle  between  Christian  and 
Mahometjiii  the  existence  nf  these  iuhabitonta 
of  a  barbarous  district  was  almost  forgotten.    la 
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tlie  midiilo  of  Iho  fiileenth  century  two  "  Way- 
wodes,"  or  native  prince  of  liosiiLi,  are  reconk'tl 
as  having  BUp^MjilC'd  tlm  MuuicbK.-nii  heretics,  iiud 
in  the  same  century  theso  Pauhciaas  (if  they 
may  be  so  termed)  taalod  for  the  la^  time  gen- 
uine orthodox  p^irsecution.  Thia  j^terscculioii, 
commenced  by  -Steidien  Thomns,  King  of  Jkisnia, 
in  A.D.  1-420,  was  carried  on  by  Stephen  Thomas, 
hie  succi?a9or,  and  wiiB  t4.TiiiLnat<.:d  about  tliu  y^'ar 
A.u.  1463  by  the  ctiuqu&st  of  tho  country  by  tho 
Ottoman  'I'ui'kn.  From  time  to  time  various 
dignitaries,  of  vtrhom  the  most  I'euuwuud  was  tlio 
Cudiual  Cai-volho,  Imvo  claimed  tb«  honour  of 
bovinff  convcrtoii  the  I'aulicians,  and  it  is  cortain 
thai  they  attracted  the  nltvutiun  botli  of  Nicolas 
V.  and  Piiw  IL  Tho  latest  ini-isionary  elVort-i 
din>«"rteii  towards  them  were  due  to  Ueodatus  of 
Sophia,  who  attempted  the  conversion  of  some 
Mauicba?au3  on  thv^  I*onlerfl  of  lUilgaria  about  the 
close  of  tho  seventeenth  century.  At  the  present 
day  a  few  barbarouti  heretics  stiU  hold  duuliiitic 
opinions  in  the  iJainibian  provinces,  and  thrso 
)iavo  also  been  classefl  with  the  I'auliciaue,  but 
they  are  known  to  pracUao  bloody  sucritices,  and 
by  their  barbarism  ihey  wouliJ  seem  more  akin 
to  the  B(.>i,'omilc3  than  to  tho  Paulicians.  At 
present  an  accurate  acronnt  of  their  religion  and 
opinions  is  wholly  wanting. 

[Pctrus  Siculus,  flUfonn  hfan'tclnfnntm;  Pho- 
tiua,  contra  Itcc^ntiore^  M^mic/iovu  ;  t-oratanlini 
Porphyrogeniti,  Cwiiinuator;  Anna  Comuena, 
AfcjeioJt.  Some  very  curious  information  is  also  to 
be  found,  jurticidarly  in  riOatioii  to  the  atrocious 
cliarRcs  mode  against  all  Manicliaaus,  in  Johan- 
nes Philosophue  Oznieneis,  Annenorum  Citilml. 
O/ffra,  m\.  IluchBr.  Moslieira,  Ecdexiastieal  flts- 
iory,  cent.  Lx. ;  and  Gibbon,  Rmnun  Emjyire, 
chap,  liv.,  give  tlie  bc^t  modem  acfonnts] 

PA  ITU  JOANNITES.  A  name  given  to  the 
Attingiaxs,  and  eouietimoa  to  the  Pauliciana  in 
genera),  from  Paid  and  John,  tho  founders  of  the 
heresy. 

PAULITjE.  An  obwcure  sect  of  tlie  Acephali, 
followers  of  Paul,  a  patriarch  of  Alexandria,  who 
was  deposed  by  a  council  [a.d.  5411  for  his 
micanonical  cunsecratiou  by  tho  Patriarch  of  Con- 
etantiriople,  and  who,  after  his  deposition,  sided 
with  the  ifonophysiles  [Niceph.  IJittt.  Efd.  xlix.]. 
They  are  mentioned  under  tho  nauie  of  Pauliau- 
istfl  in  the  treatise  on  the  reception  of  heretics 
which  was  written  by  Timothy  of  Constantinople 
[Titaoth.  ih  Triplki  Iteccpt.  Uarct.  in  Cotelerii 
Afonnnifrit.  iii.  377]. 

PAULUS.    [Rationalists.] 

PAUPEKE8  CATHOLICI.  A  society  formed 
under  the  anspicos  of  Innocent  III.  [a.d.  llOfi- 
1316],  compoeod  of  Waldensos  who  had  returned 
to  the  Church,  and  intended  as  a  iniKsionary 
co]umunity  for  tho  conversion  uf  others.  Tho 
ecclosiaatics  and  better  cducate<l  wore  to  busy 
themsaLves  with  preaching,  exposition  of  tho 
Bible,  religious  instruction,  and  controversy  with 
the  sectarians.  Others  not  qualified  to  nndertnko 
such  work  as  Uiis  were  to  live  in  communiticii  by 
themselves,  occupied  in  devotion  aud  good  works. 
Tho  Pope  granted  them  eovoral  concessions,  in 


occordonco  with  tho  i)rojudice8  of  the  Waldensca ; 
Bs,  for  example,  tliat  they  shoiUd  not  be  cidled 
upon  to  take  up  arms  except  against  the  licathon, 
nor  to  take  an  oath  in  courl«  of  law  in  any  but 
rriminal  cauaca.  Tho  society  was  originated  by 
Dumud  of  Osca,  aud  maintained  itself  for  many 
years  in  Catalonia  under  hia  guidance.  Hut  it 
scorns  never  to  have  met  with  the  success  that  tt 
ought  to  liave  done,  tho  wroug-headedness  of  tho 
Waldcnges,  like  that  of  the  later  Pitritous,  etand- 
ing  in  the  way  of  all  reasonable  schemes  of  com- 
prehension. [Ncauder's  fJrcf.  Hist.  vii.  361.] 
PAUl'lJiBSIlELOMBAKin.  IWaldbkbbs.] 
PAUPI:KKS  dp:  LUGDUNO.  [WALnBNBW.] 
PECULIAR  PEOPLE.  A  quite  recent  sect 
of  very  ignorant  people,  found  chieHy  in  Kent, 
whose  principlts  nro  very  similar  to  those  of  the 
American  Tu.nkki:.-*.  'Ilie  characteristic  which 
has  been  moat  pr(»minontly  brought  forward  is 
their  refusal  to  adopt  any  material  means  for 
i^covery  from  sickness ;  their  depundcnco  being 
placed  entirely  on  prayer. 

PELAGIANS.  An  inihiontial  school  which 
sprang  up  early  in  the  fifth  century,  ami  which 
derived  its  appellation  from  ita  founder  Pelagiue. 
Its  distitietivo  ft.'aluro  was  tlio  denial  of  original 
etn  and  its  conseq[Uenc68. 

[L]  The  Greek  name  hy  which  the  founder  of 
this  scliool  is  familiarly  known  is  lucrcly  a  trans' 
lation  of  the  I-atin  "Marigeno,"  or  tho  "Wukh 
"  Morgan,"  and  he  is  aomctiuies  called  "  Urito," 
cither  to  denote  his  nationality  or  to  disling^iish 
him  fn>m  another  PeUgitis  of  Taronlum.  St, 
Jerome  etiya  that  "  by  descent  ho  belonged  to  tlio 
race  of  tho  Scots  in  the  neighbourhood  of  tho 
Britonf,"^  that  "ho  was  heavy  from  feeding  on 
Scotch  porridge."-  A  ClinBlian  poet  dvacribea 
Pclagianism  as — 

"DogTDi  quod  antitinl  satlatum  fi'Ue  dnconis 
Pcatifero  vomuit  cultiWr  turmone  nritannuK." 

[£'ros(>er.  de  IngrtU.  c»p.  i.] 

Some  descri)itiou  hod  also  reached  us  of  his 
personal  appearance;  he  had  broad  slioulderA,  a 
tliick  neck,  and  a  fat  faeo;"  and  these  physical 
characteristics  muy  have  euggcBtcd  the  cliargo  of 
Toluptuousneiw,*  wliich  is  not  supported  on  any 
other  grounds.  The  exact  time  and  place  of  his 
birth  arc  uncertain,  although  tradition  fondly 
pointed  to  tho  year  B.a  354,  tho  data  of  the 
urth  of  his  great  future  antagonist  St  Augustine 
Dempster,  Eccht,  Jlint.  of  iScoilu»iI\  lie  cm- 
uracPil  tho  monastic  profes.'^ion,  and  bocnmo  a 
monk  in  tho  famous  abhey  of  Hangor,  or,  accord- 
ing to  another  account^  its  abbot,  with  two  thou- 
sand or  more  monks  obodiontto  his  nde  [Ussher, 
Ecchf.  Brit.  Antiq.  cap.  viii.].'  There  is  no  his- 
torical gmund  for  tho  belief  that  Polagius  resided 

•  "  Ilahet  cnim  jprogeiiiom  Scollore  gratis,  dc  Dntnn- 
liui-um  vk'Uiiii."     \l\\f.v.  in  yirirrnt.  lib.  S,  in  ./mintiam.] 

•  "  Scotorura  imltibua  pni-gravattiR. "    [i*"t ) 

>  Ihltieis  e|>iili»iue  nutrilus,  Intos  huDirroa  gcsUos 
tDbuBtiiiiKpici  wniirin,  pncferens  etinm  fa  fronto  pinguc* 
cliiicni."     [I'aiilofi  Oroaius  in  ytpoU'ij.  e.  27.1 

'"Monacbna  Tolu[)tuo«iui."  (Uiilore  of  reloaium, 
ijuot«d  lif  narouius,  Attn.  v.  |i.  ^Q5.] 

•  Several  other  facts  of  n  Icj^fiiikry  cliatneti'i'  id  llio 
life  of  PelaginB  ors  leoordcd  in  UMhvr's  Eeetes.  Brit, 
Atitij.  cap.  viii  ix. 
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in  early  lifv  in  Eastern  Europe,  ur  lliat  he  is  to 
be  identitled  with  a  moiik  of  tbc  G.-ime  name 
whom  St.  Chryaostom  alludca  to  an  having  gmie 
astray  [Cliryeoet,  Ep.  iv.  torn.  iii.  p.  OCT] ;  it 
SMins  to  have  been  biued  on  \a\  bis  acqiiaintniirc 
with  t1:e  Greek  langaage,  [A]  his  orionUil  tone  of 
thought^  and  [e]  the  inteUectuai  ntlhcr  timii 
practical  character  of  the  heresy,  all  of  tvhirh 
may  be  ouly  prt>ufs  of  the  intimate  connectiou 
which  early  existed  between  the  Ilritish  and 
Eastern  Chiirchca.  Towards  the  close  of  the 
fuuitlt  century  he  left  Britain  fur  Italy,  and  took 
up  his  quarti.ra  nt  Kome,  where  ho  became 
aoquainttid  with  several  of  the  leotling  ccctesias* 
tics  of  tho  time;  amoug  them  the  soiiiLly  Fau- 
linijs,  afterwards  liishop  of  Xok  [a.d.  40!J-421]; 
Rufiniu  of  Ac^uilela  ;  Coele-sliiie,  variously  df- 
acribed  as  an  Italian  or  a  ScotcliraaOj  his  futnro 
companion  in.  thought  and  travel,  and  almost 
equally  famous  with  hiiusi-lf.  la  Ute  year  411, 
afVerthe  sack  of  Itonie  by  the  Goths  under  Alarie, 
Pelajfiiis  and  Ccelestius  left  Italy  in  company 
fur  Africa,  where,  oftor  a  very  few  years  together, 
Pelagius  loft  his  companion  encoiintoring  the 
strong  opposition  iif  the  African  prelates,  and 
took  up  his  abode  in  Paiestmc,  where  he  first 
found  a  friend  and  llicii  a  foe  in  Jerome,  at  tljat 
timo  resident  in  Dcrthlehem.  Pelagius  had  by 
this  limr;  acquired  both  a  fame  for  his  learuiitg 
and  a  reputation  for  his  piety.  Tliis  is  frequently 
and  candidly  adiuittotl  by  St.  Aui:iiatino  [lic 
PecC'il.  Mt-r.  ef  lic/n.  iii.  1.  Ep.  clxxxvi.  1,  cic.j, 
and  is  attwted  by  Uii5  fact  that  he  was  requefited 
by  Juliana,  a  noble  Roman  lady  of  the  Anician 
family,  then  an  exile  in  Africa,  to  write  a  letter 
to  her  daughter  Dcmetrias  on  bi^r  profession  of 
virginity.  In  this  letter,  which  is  extant  among 
Jen>mR"fl  works,  he  for  the  first  time  exprewcd  his 
views  in  print  in  such  a  manner  as  to  cause 
letters  of  remonstrance  and  confutation  tc  b>a 
composed  by  St.  Augustine,  and  Alypius,  Bishop 
of  Tagosle.  Soon  aflerwards  \\.v.  415],  he 
was  publicly  accused  of  heresy  by  I'aulus  Oroains, 
a  young  Spanish  ecclesiastic  sent  into  Palestine 
by  SU  Augustiue,  nominally  to  study  under 
Jerome,  hut  in  reality  to  rai^e  opposition  against 
the  teaching  of  Pelagius.  The  synod  before 
which  the  charge  was  investigated  was  held  at 
■lenisalem,  and  presided  over  by  ils  bishop  Joltii, 
who  was  extremely  piirtial,  if  not  friendly  to 
the  accuscil,  anil  inclined  io  resent  the  vehement 
conduct  of  Orosius.  Much  difficulty  was  canseil 
by  the  inability  of  Orosius  to  sjK'ak  Greek  and 
of  the  Council  to  speak  Latin,  while  Pelagius, 
who  WHO  acquainted  witli  both  languages,  was 
placed  in  a  position  of  advantage.  It  was 
eventnalty  resolved  to  refer  the  whole  contro- 
veiw  to  Pope  Innocent  I.,  which  was  tantamount 
Co  shelving  it  at  least  for  the  present  But  it 
was  not  to  sleep.  About  this  timo  Joromo  pub- 
lished his  throe  Iwoks  against  Pehgianism,  in  the 
formof  diah>gue8  between  Atticus  and  Crltobulus, 
the  former  a  Catholic  and  the  latter  a  Pelagian 
Iprintenl  in  S.  Aug.  0pp.  vol  x.  lieucdicL  edit.]. 
A  fresh  accusation  was  laid  against  him  within 
the  same  year,  at  the  instance  of  Heros  of 
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Aries  and  Lazarus  of  Aix  (.\qua-},  two  dop< 
Oallican  bishops,  before  Enlogins,  mi-tropoilit 
of  Cxsarea.  A  synod  of  fouiioen  bishops  was 
held  at  Diospolis  (Lydda)  fur  its  investigation — 
the  Synodm  Miitfirabilia  of  Jerome  [Epiat  79, 
edit.  Vellars].  Neither  of  the  accusers  appeared, 
pleading  illness  as  an  excuse.  Orosius  also  was 
absent,  and  Pelagius,  skilled  in  controvcraiaL, 
tactics,  succeed'ed  in  securing  his  own  oeqnttt 
on  consenting  to  disavow  the  opinions  held  by' 
CoiloatiuK,  and  condemned  at  the  Synml  of  Car- 
thagti  [<v.D.  4 1 "!}.  Even  this  he  did  in  an  equivocal 
inaniu^r.  In  wa  first  place,  he  would  only  find 
fault  with  them  »s  foolish  instead  of  erroneoiis  ; 
in  the  second  place,  ho  adopted  hypothetical 
langnage,  "whotJior  theso  am  Cflelestius' sayings 
or  Jiot,  let  them  look  to  it  tltiit  say  they  are  hia. 
I  never  held  so,  and  I  do  anathemntizo  any  one 
that  so  holds."  Pelagius  was  very  pleased  with 
this  result;  he  wrote  cxultingly  to  announce  it 
to  St  Augustine,  and  was  encouraged  to  bringj 
out  his  work  oa  Free>will.  But  the  Afri< 
Church  was  not  content  with  the  verdict  of  the 
small  asacmblage  of  Diospolis.  Several  synods 
were  cunvuked,  one  at  Carthajfc  att*mdcd  by  sixty- 
fjight  bishops,  another  at  Milevum  by  sixty-one 
bishops;  at  both,  in  conscqaonce  mainly  of  in- 
formation affonled  by  Orosius,  Pelagius  was  con- 
demned, luid  Pope  liuiocent  I.,  on  being  appealed 
tf>  by  such  I<'ading  prelates  as  St.  Augustine  of 
Hippo,  Alypius  of  Tagaste,  aud  AurcHus  of 
Carthage,  yet  without  asking  or  receiving  any 
explanation  from  the  I*elagian  party,  contirmcd 
their  verdict  But  in  the  next  year  Innocent 
died  [a,i>.  417],  and  was  succeeded  on  the  papftl 
chair  by  Zosiuius.  Coelcstius  forthwith  appeared, 
at  Rome  with  letters  in  his  favour  from  Pray  tlius,  [ 
who  had  lately  succeeded  John  in  the  sea  of 
Jerusalem,  and  Pelagius.  He  was  granted  several 
private  interviews,  at  wliich  he  tried  to  persnade 
Iho  itQW  ])npe  that  certain  of  Pelagios'  views 
about  original  siu  were  mere  superfluous  specula- 
tiona[St  Aug.  0/i/j,  vol.  x.  app.  p.  97],and  in  proof 
of  whose  orthodoxy  he  presented  a  long  creed, 
ibo  two  last  clauses  'if  which  are  here  quoted,  U> 
prove  in  how  nearly  orthodox  language  the 
Pelagians  were  ready  to  express  tlieir  views  on 
free-will,  and  how  humble  an  attitude  they  were 
ready  to  assume  before  a  favourable  pope. 

"Frce-will  we  do  so  own  as  to  say  that  we' 
always  stjuid  in  nee>l  of  God's  help  [Sl  Aug. 
criticises  this  as  insutlicient :  da  Gratia  Christi, 
cap.  33] :  and  that  as  well  they  aro  in  an  enxir 
who  say  with  the  Manic li.vaiiK  that  a  man  cannot 
avoid  sin,  as  they  who  alBrm  with  Joviuiau  that 
a  man  cannot  sin.  For  both  of  these  take  away 
the  freedom  of  the  wilt. .  ]}ut  wo  say  that  a  man 
alwaj-B  is  In  a  state  that  he  m.iy  sin  or  may  not  sin ; 
so  as  to  own  ourselves  always  to  be  of  a  freo-will. 

"This  is,  most  bles-scd  pope,  our  faith  which 
wc  have  always  learned  in  the  Catholic  Church, 
and  have  always  held.  In  which,  if  there  bo 
anything  which  is  perhaps  unwnrily  or  unskil- 
fully expressed,  we  desire  it  may  he  amended  by 
you  (si  quispiam  ignorantia?  error  obrepsit  vestri 
■untcnlia  corrigatur),  who  do  hold  both  the  IkitU  . 
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and  see  of  Peter.     Ami  if  tliU  our  confession 

be  ap|>rovcd  by  the  jml^'inent  of  your  apostlc- 
nhip,  then  whoover  aliall  havo  a  mind  to  lind 
fault  wiih  mo  ■will  t-litw  not  me  to  bo  a  heretic, 
but  himself  onskiU'uI,  or  spiteful,  or  even  no 
Cftthoiic." 

The  Pelagian  party  thus  fortified,  and  with 
this  profrs^ed  rcodtuess  to  annthemittize  nil  that 
was  (;nndp-mned  by  tho  |>apal  Kce,  succeeded  iu 
currying  their  point  Zosimus  deckred  their 
orthodoxy  unimpeachable  {tales  ctiam  absolute 
Itdt'i),  uud  oddrofis&d  a  circular  letter  to  tho  whole 
African  episcopate,  demanding  either  that  their 
accusers  should  appear  pci'eouaUy  atllome  within 
two  months  or  tliat  tho  chnrgea  should  bo  aban- 
dnnod.  Hut  the  tlogma  of  papal  infallibility 
havitit;  not  yut  been  invented,  the  decree  of 
Z"!*imua  did  not  meet  with  unqupstioning 
HcqtiieKcenco  or  respect  In  the  East-,  Thentlotus, 
Ilishop  of  Antiocli,  held  a  nyimd  at  Jurusnlcm,  to 
which  Pelaj;iu3  wan  cited,  and  wlien?  his  views 
were  condemned  [Mariua  Merc,  tVuH^don.  cap.  3j 
Tillcmont'B  Jl/tJn*.  xiii.  p.  756].  In  Africa, 
Aiiriilius,  Bishop  of  Carthago,  refused  to  comply 
with  the  directions  of  Zasimos,  and  was  sup- 
ported in  this  course  not  only  by  two  local 
synods  hut  also  by  a  third  and  provincial  couocil, 
altended  by  two  hundred  and  fuurlecn  bishops, 
who,  after  asserticg  their  independence  of  Italy, 
proceed&l  to  pass  nine  canons  in  condemnation 
of  Ccelesjtius  and  Pelagius  [n  dcttiiled  description 
of  which  will  he  found  in  Tillcmoni's  Mrui. 
vol.  xiii.  Y-  "i'^^^'  ^Vtion  news  of  these  various 
pmceediui^s  reached  liutue,  whither  also  tho 
Cartha4;iniaii  canons  hod  been  de-spatchol,  the 
papal  pohcy  changed,  and  both  the  civil  and 
eeclesiasticui  authorities  combined  in  cumlomna- 
tion  of  Pelagius.  Sovoral  edicts  were  issued  by  the 
Kmperor,  apjmrently  at  tho  request  of  the  North. 
African  bishops,  one  of  ihem  being  uddnwed  to 
Aurelius  himself.  'llicodosius  and  Honorius 
agreed  to  pnbllah  a  joint  rescript  [for  the  full 
t«xt  see  IJaBher,  BtH.  Ecdta.  Aittiq.  cup,  x.  p. 
272]  banishing  Pc-Iagius  and  Cadeslius  and  nil 
who  held  their  views.  Zoeimus,  too,  excom- 
mnnicated,  them,  not  without  being  jtistly 
tannled  fur  bis  tcrgivcradion  by  tho  condemned 
party  [Ati;>u8t.  cnntra  Julutn.  iib.  vi.  sect.  37], 
and  inetiectnolly  whitewashed  by  the  more 
orthodox  writers.  The  majority  of  tho  Italian 
bishops  acquiesced  in  this  deciKinn,  but  nineteen 
who  refused  to  subscribe  the  papal  document 
were  dej>osed  from  their  sees,  among  tbem  one 
who  become  «  leading  controversialist  on  the 
Pelagian  side,  Julian,  Bishop  of  Eclanum* 
(Aveilino),  against  whom  Augiwtino  wrote  six 
boolca,  and  whose  rcmoustrance  against  tho 
arbitrary  character  (if  these  proi-oclings  is  still 
partially  extant  in  tho  form  of  a  letter  addressed 
by  liim    to    Kuiinua,   Hshop    of   Thessidunica 

*  A  foil  bUtory  of  the  life  and  vii'w»  of  JulJiui  U  to  be 
found  in  Tillirtnont's  JUVmoi'rw,  vol.  xiii.  irt.  cccriL- 
cccx.  HU  ttnir**,*  waa  markui]  by  botilncAtt  nnd  mi  hii- 
willtngnns  to  utiroud  bin  views  under  the  nDiliii^iitie<i  of 
Unj|ta>*Rfi-  Baum  bfi  b  called  "jactanliuimus  pL-bigiani 
oRoriv  uiwertor"  rProner.  Wi  Chrpn,  ad  aim.  4391 
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[quoted  by  August  contra  Duos  Kp.  Pglaff,  lib.  iv. 
sec.  20j.  Tlic  ejected  party  next  demanded,  but 
unsuccessfully,  a  general  council  to  decide  the 
question,  in  a  letter  declaratory  of  their  faith, 
composed  by  JitHqii,  and  addrcsaed  to  the  Poiw. 
llaftled  on  this  point  they  appealed  for  sympathy 
in  more  distant  places,  Constantinople,  EidiesQS, 
The«salomca,  bnt  were  everywhere  condennied, 
especially  at  a  sj-nod  held  in  Cilicia  [a.p.  423], 
and  presided  over^  by  Theodore,  Bishop  of 
Mopsucetiu  [a.d.  393-128].  The  latter  sppoura, 
however,  before  his  death  to  bavo  inclined  to 
Pelagian  views,  and  to  havo  been  the  author  of 
a  book,  of  which  an  abstract  is  given  by  Phnlius, 
Patrituvli  of  Constantinople  [a.d,  85^-891],  en- 
titled, "Against  them  that  say  men  sin  by  nature 
and  not  by  will."  and  from  a  carefid  analysis  of 
whose  system  JJeander  pi-ovcs  its  identity  in 
many  points  with  I'olagianism  [vol.  iv.  420-427]. 
Other  [frominent  holders  of  Pelagian  views  ware 
Leporlus,  a  monk  and  priest  of  the  South  of 
Frwico,  who,  on  being  compelled  to  tlco  his 
native  country,  passed  over  to  Africa,  where  hft 
was  led  to  abjure  bis  heretical  notions  by 
Augustine  [a.d,  426] ;  and  Auianus,  a  Deacoa 
of  tho  Church  at  Ccteda  in  Italy,  the  author  of 
several  tracts,  tlie  translator  of  somo  of  the 
liomilies  of  St.  Chrysostom,  and  oti«  of  those 
clergy  who  was  deposed  by  the  sentence  of 
Zosimus,  A.D.  418.  Polugisnism  received  jtA 
"  coup  do  grac«  "  at  tho  tlurd  General  Council  of 
Kphesus  [a.d.  431],  being  alluded  to  in  the 
Synodical  Letter  prefixed  to  the  ucia  of  that 
assembly,  and  in  the  lirst  and  fouilb  canons,  tho 
Utter  of  which  runs  thus : 

"Tho  holy  Synod  gives  it  in  cluirgo  that  all 
who  fall  away,  and  either  publicly  or  privately 
adhere  to  tho  opinions  of  Ncstorius  and  Coeles- 
tiuR,  be  deposed." 

Throughout  the  remainder  of  this  century 
occasional  allusions  are  found  to  tlie  continued 
existence  of  the  views  thus  condemned.  Letters 
are  extant  written  by  Pope  Leo  [a.d.  440]  to 
the  bi;>hop  uf  Aijuileiu  warning  httu  not  to  ad- 
mit Pelagians  into  that  communion  for  which 
they  clamoured,  and  to  the  blihop  of  Altino  in 
Lombardy  on  the  same  subject  [a.d.  444].  Two 
letters  niso  were  sent  by  Pope  Gclaeiiis  to 
Honorius,  Itienhopof  Dalinalia,  com  plaining  of  their 
increase  in  that  province  [a.d.  495].  Nothing  is 
known  with  certainty  nf  the  time  or  place  or 
manner  of  the  ileath  of  Pelagius  himself.  By 
some  that  event  is  placed  in  a.d.  41 8,  by  others  a 
few  years  later,  while  others  m/iintain  that  he 
lingered  on  for  a  long  time  after  Ida  excom- 
munication in  obscurity.  Thcro  seems  to  be  no 
historical  ground  for  the  vaguo  expression  of 
Siandii  and  other  lexicographers,  "  miserabiliter 
derpfiwit."  It  has  been  supposed  that  he  r*- 
visited  BntAJn.  but  this  rests  only  on  the  slender 
grounti  that  (ieruianun,  Bishop  of  Auxerre,  and 
Lupus,  liisbop  of  Troyes,  wero  sent  over  to 
England  [a.d.  429]  tu  combat  the  growing 
l4>nduticy  to  Fol^anism  [Bede,  JEccl,  But, 
lib.  i  17]. 

■  lisrius  Mncator,  Commom.  cap.  i, 
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Tlio  moral  character  of  Pelagiiu,  in  spite 
of  iho  Mporaioua  previously  alluded  to,  wiit» 
above  suspicion.  St,  Auyusline  himself  ain- 
didly  allows  his  advcrsarj-  to  havo  been  a  good 
ind  praiseworthy  mail.*  His  learuiiij;,  too,  wns 
bejond  dispute,  ami  is  evideneL'd  by  the  many 
works  of  which  he  wj«  the  mithor;  but  iioua 
of  which  are  extant  with  the  i-xccplioii  of 
his  Coiiinicntarice  on  St.  I'aiil's  Kpislle*.  an 
Episllo  on  Virgiuity,  and  his  Confession  of 
Faith,  which  have  bpcn  accidentally  preserved 
among  the  worlcs  of  SU  Jorome. 

[II.]  There  is  some  difficulty  in  ascertaining 
whot  I'cIagiuB  really  taught,  for  aevfral  reasonB  ; 
[I]  Ilecause  wc  gnia  our  infcmiation  almost 
©xchisivdy  frcnn  liia  advei-enriw*,  especially  from 
St.  Aiigustine'a  works,  and  fRmi  St.  Jeruuiu's 
letter  t4i  Ctesiphon,  and  hiii  BiulogucK,  or  from 
the  long  letter  nddressed  by  Pnpft  Ca'lestiiia  ti> 
the  tJallican  bishopn  [i.n.  431],  presened  in  llio 
appendix  to  vol.  s.  of  llic  IVnedictine  edition  of 
St.  Augustine's  works,  p,  Vi'i  ;  or  frrim  the  Com- 
monitDrimn  of  MariuR  Mfcrcutor,  a  Inymnn  resident 
in  Korth  Africa;  or  still  later  iu  the  coiJ'utation  of 
Julian's  views  found  among  the  Venerahlfi  Bedo's 
works  in  the  Pref«c«  to  the  Canticles.  [2]  From 
a  willingness  on  Pclagiiis'  part  to  adopt  the  most 
orthodox  language,  provided  that  be  might  in- 
terpret it  in  his  own  way.  Tlius  using  "gmco" 
not  in  tbo  Angustinian  sense,  but  to  denote  all 
the  moral  and  spiritual  powers  which  God  has  con* 
ferrod  ah  initio  on  liuuian  nature,  lie  was  willing 
to  subscribe  to  such  a  sentence  as  the  following : 
•*  I  do  auathem.itize  any  one  who  says  or  thinks 
that  the  grace  of  God,  by  which  Christ  came 
into  the  world  to  save  sinners,  is  not  necessary 
both  every  hour  and  moment,  and  also  in  every 
Bctiiin  \  and  they  that  deny  this  grace  incur 
eternal  pnnishment"  [Aug.  de  Peec,  Orig. 
cap.  22]. 

Keeping  iu  view  these  circurastancea,  th? 
general  account  of  Felagianism  8c«nis  to  be  as 
follows :  Tlie  prevailing  tendency  wliich  Pelagina 
found  in  the  monastic  system,  under  which  hu 
was  brought   up,  was   au  ovorrcliance  on  tho 

tsncramentJi  and  sacramental  ordinances  of  the 
Church,  and,  in  spita  of  these  spiritual  privileges, 
considerable,  somelimea  habituEd,  dovlation  from 
tlifl  laws  of  rectitude.     The  remedy  ho  thought 

[would  be  a  creed  which  made  man  more  do- 
indent  on  his  own  exertions,  and  this  view  he 

Fproceoded  to  dovelopc  into  a  logical  system.     As 
foundation  it  wiis  necessary  to  assume  that  a 
Just  God  would  not  visit  tho  sins  of  one  man  on 

[the  heads  of  others,  and  that  therefore  neither  the 
freo-wills  nor  tho  moral  lives  of  mankind  coidd 
bo  affectetl  by  Adam's  fall.  Men  came  into  the 
World  pure,  disease  and  death  being  not  due  to 
sin,  but  the  natuml  nccompauiments  of  the 
elements  of  which  human  bodies  are  formed,  and 
Ixiptism  boing  not  a  clmnsing  lite,  but  a  form  of 

^•dniission  into  CwVs  kingdom.  Internal  grace 
neither  necessarily  nnr  usually  iK-etowed,  bc- 
'  Cod  had  been  snflicicntly  bountiful,  in  grant- 

*  "  Vjr  Ijouos  ct  iinwUcanJuB  "  (rfc  Pno,  J/t,  */  Rami*. 
Mb.  UL  8J. 
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ing  us  the  privilege  of  using  out  natural  faculties, 
in  giving  ua  a  revealed  gospel,  and  iu  lutrueting 
His  Clmrcli  with  tho  power  of  dispensing  for- 
giveness for  sins  comniittocl.  With  such  aids, 
which  wcro  not  what  the  Catholic  pnrty  meant 
by  grace,  tliongh  tho  Pelayiaos  maxto  the  con- 
troversy a  complicated  one  by  so  terming  them, 
man  by  bis  own  irce-will  would  be  able  to  keep 
all  Goii's  com  maud  men  ts,  and  it'  be  failed  it  was 
his  own  fiiutt,  and  if  he  succtvtnii^l  it  wna  lii^ 
own  merit.  Thus  underlying  tho  whole  dispute 
there  wcru  these  gcucrrd  and  irreconciUiblo 
grounds  of  dillcreuco.  There  were  two  wholly 
distinct  modes  of  contemplating  human  nature 
iu  iUi  present  condition.  St.  Augustine  startetl 
from  the  position  that  man  finds  himself  hero  in 
a  Bt&te  of  inherited  corruption,  a  point  of  view  of 
which  Pclagius  repenle<lly  oxpresscd  hia  rejection. 
The  former  would  only  regatxi  human  nAtoro  in 
one  of  two  conditions;  either  as  it  existed  in  \\» 
unfallcn  state  in  Pamdise,  in  commmiiou  witli  tho 
original  Soua-e  of  goodness;  or  as  it  exists  now, 
estranged  from  the  Hourco  of  all  goodness,  and 
enslaved  by  the  fort;ign  iwwer  of  evil.  Pelagius 
placed  human  naturo,  fumiehed  by  God  as  its 
Creator  with  tho  moral  faculties,  in  u  middle  and 
unbiassed  position  between  good  and  evil.  The 
further  deduction  of  St.  Augustine  wne,  that 
since  the  finst  man  by  his  free-will  became 
alienated  from  God,  this  free-will,  once  tho 
fountain  of  ]U1  good,  was  now  only  active  to  sin, 
and  that  man  therefore  needed  a  new  su|»cr- 
vcnient  grace  in  order  to  bo  brought  bock  to 
goodness.  The  ultimate  deduction  from  Felnginn 
principles  was,  that  there  was  no  room  fur  tho 
recognition  of  anything  Bupcraatoral,  that  God, 
having  once  for  alt  crejite<i  human  nature,  and 
provided  it  with  all  the  powers  requisite  for  its 
preservation  and  development^  permittoii  it  t^ 
go  on  with  the  powers  hejitowed  upon  it^  and 
according  to  the  laws  implantcl  in  it,  so  that  tho 
continuous  ojwration  of  tlie  Divine  agency  was 
with  reference  only  to  the  preservation  of  its 
powers  and  capacities,  not  to  any  coucuraus  in 
order  to  tlieir  development  and  exercise. 

[III.]  Sach  being  a  general  survey  of  the  two 
positions  occupied  by  Pelagianiam  and  Augus- 
timaniiim,  it  will  bo  useful  to  enumerate  separately 
the  erroneous  elements  of  the  former. 

I.  Th«  denial  of  original  sin,  and,  as  a 
necessary  conse(|uvnce,  of  Jta  remission  in  bap- 
tism.' This  denial  was  supported  by  such  align- 
ments as,  that  its  existence  would  imply  the 
doctrine  of  the  propagation  of  souls  aa  well  as 
boiiies,  that  it  was  inconsistent  with  the  freodom 
of  the  will,  that  it  made  marriage  sinful,  a  char:g? 
which  is  entered  into  at  length  by  St.  Augustine 
in  his  letter  "de  Xuptiis  et  Concupiscent  id," 
uddressed  to  tho  Consul  Valerius.  Tlie  Pelagians 
iu  their  turn  were  hardly  pressed  with  the  argu- 
ment drawn  from  infant  baptism.  The  Catholics 
atgued,  "that  infants  have  sin  is  proved  from 

*  Auguftt,  df  Ptec  Ori^,  c.  17.  18.  The  orthodox 
party  ucre  CAlled  TndacvuunU  If)-  tlir  iVIairiaoB,  in 
cuimerllon  nitb  the  doctrine  of  th«  tnuuiuission  of 
oh^il  tin. 
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the  need  lli«y  have  of  bajitisra ;  and.  oHior  tliaii 
ori^nnal  ftin  they  cannot  have."  The  Pelogiand 
did  uot  deny  the  neccisnly  of  iiiraut  biiptisrn,  liut 
rojoinoil  soiin'iiiucs  tluit  they  were  nnt  baptizeil 
for  for>n''fli>p^s  but  for  soiucUiuig  else ;  sorae- 
tUnes  ihat  tliiiugli  tliey  wore  ostcnsiWy  bapUzoil 
for  forgivoiH-ss,  it  was  not  that  thfiy  had  nny  sin, 
bat  thftt  thfi  unifoniiily  of  wunla  laiyht  ho  pre- 
served ;  or  because  tliey  '^axt:  ba[itiw-'d  into  tho 
Church,  vrktire  forgivenew  was  to  bfi  had  for  thoeo 
that  wanted  it;  or  because  they  wcra  baptixed 
with  a  aacmmc-nt  which  ha<l  the  mcaua  of  for- 
giveiies-'j  for  any  Ihiit  bad  sinned  or  should  sin ; 
or  becauM  infanU  actually  had  sin,  not  by  pro- 
jiRgiition  from  a  sinftil  slock,  but  either  before 
th«y  Were  born,  in  a  former  slate,  or  einre  birth* 
by  peevishiioM  and  such  liku  iiii)j«rfectiQU«. 
On  otiiBi-  occaaona  Pelagiiu  sought  an  escape 
by  this  ai-gumcnt :  *'If  baptiam  takss  away 
original  aiii,  thou  chihircu  who  are  bom  of 
parctiU  bolh  baptized  niu*it  bo  without  that  sin" 
[Aug.  jfc  Gmi.  CfiriMi,  c.  8],  to  which  fit 
Au(;uslino  replied,  that  na  n  circumcised  iwreut 
begets  an  uncircumciscd  child,  as  juire  whwit, 
when  sown,  produces  both  wheat  and  chaft',  eo  a 
parent  who  is  spiritually  cleansed  begetn  a  son 
chat  resomble«  him,  nut  acconliiig  to  that  state 
in  which  ho  is  by  aiiiritnaJ  regeneration,  but 
acconling  to  tho  state  in  which  he  is  by  carnal 
generation.  Anothor  argument  of  Pelogiua 
was  that  if  only  the  bo^y  and  not  tho  soul 
waa  derivAtI  from  tho  parents,  how  was  it  con- 
sistent with  our  conception  of  divine  justice  that 
the  sou/  should  be  involved  in  the  guilt  of  original 
■in!  [Ang.  de  Pfcc.  Mor.  lib.  iii.  10.]  St. 
Angustine,  in  reply,  contented  hiniwlf  with 
mentioning  various  other  dilliculUes  wliich  wo 
are  not  permitted  to  solve,  and  pointed  out  the 
ration  ill  is  tic  tendency  of  ail  such  inquiries. 

2.  T)ie  dcni'tl  of  the  necfMHij  of  grttce.  At 
the  same  time  that  FeUgius  denied  the  necessity 
of  divine  grace  in  the  Catholic  acceptation  of  tho 
term,  ho  odudttod  it  as  God's  gift  in  these 
aubordinatA  senses.  1.  In  His  giwng  ua  a  free- 
will. 2.  lu  ginng  pardon  for  past  eins.  and 
encouragement  to  avoid  future  shortcomings — a 
limited  sense  which  was  condemned  by  the  fourth 
canon  of  the  Council  of  Carthage  [a.d.  418], 
whieh  asserted  those  to  be  accursed  who  said, 
"that  the  grace  of  God,  by  virtue  of  which  we 
are  jnstified  through  Christ,  refers  morely  to  the 
forgivrtnesfl  of  post  sins,  and  not  to  aasjstanco  to 
secure  us  against  falhng  under  sin  for  the  future." 
3.  In  opening  our  understanding  by  giving  us  the 
law  and  the  light  of  tlie  Gosjtel — a  narrow  view 
condemned  by  the  fifth  CAnon  of  the  same  council: 
"  Lwt  him  be  accursed  who  teaches  that  this 
grace  holps  ua  to  keep  from  sinning,  only  so  far 
as  it  opens  our  mimls  tu  a  knowledge  of  the 
divine  commands,  so  that  wo  are  made  acquaiuletl 
with  what  we  must  strive  after  and  what  we 
must  avoid,  but  that  it  docs  not  bestow  on  xis  a 
disposition  to  love  and  a  faculty  to  practise  such 
commands."  4.  Tlie  grace  of  baptism  wheri^iii 
an  adidt  person  that  has  sinned  ob((uns  the 
remi^i-ion  of  sins,  and  the  inheritance  of  the 
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kingdom  of  God.  5.  In  bestowing  the  kingdom 
of  heaven  as  a  reward  to  encourage  us.  6.  In 
generally  facililotiiig  aixl  assisting  ua  by  doctrine 
ami  revelation;  in  declaring  to  us  the  thinga. 
that  shall  bo  beroofler,  that  we  may  not  bo 
wedded  to  the  pi-esent ;  in  discovering  to  us  the 
wiles  of  thy  lievil ;  in  enlighlfning  our  under- 
slundiug  by  the  means  of  His  grace.  Julian 
BummeJ.  uj)  these  various  effects  of  grace  when 
iie  caid  ihal  Ood  heliie*!  us  by  commanding, 
blessing,  sanctifying,  chastising,  inviting,  en- 
lightening. Pehigiuu  i-ecoguised  three  progressive 
forms  of  righteousness  :  [I]  that  of  the  heathen, 
achieved  by  Socrates  and  other  illuatriifUt)  pagans ; 

f2j  that  of  the  Jews  who  lived  under  ilie  law; 
3]  that  of  Christians  who  live  under  grace. 
Augustine,  on  the  contrarj',  traced  all  that  was 
i-ealiy  rigliteousness  to  the  same  source.  The 
virtues  of  the  heathen  wcro  only  seeming  virtues, 
and  were  dictated  by  vainglory  or  other  jiereonal 
motives  The  righteousness  of  the  s^iinlJi  of  tho 
f)Ul  Test.iment  was  due  to  faith  in  a  prominetl 
•Saviour,  as  tliat  of  Clirisliaiis  was  duo  to  a  faith 
in  the  same  Saviour  already  coma.  Ox  the 
ditference  of  view  may  be  gauged  by  aualyiting 
an  action  into  its  thrae  constituent  parts,  tlie 
capacity,  the  will,  and  the  act;  the  puese,  velle, 
and  esse.  In  tho  Angustinian  system,  the  two  Ijrst 
were  attributed  to  grace,  and  the  latter  only  to 
free-will;  in  the  Pelagian  systom,  the  twn  latter 
were  attributod  to  free-will,  and  thti  Hnit  only  to 
grace.  The  strong  expressions  wilb  which  Holy 
.Suripturo  abounds,  favouring,  in  their  literal  in- 
terpretation, the  vifiwa  of  St.  Augustine,  were 
explained  away  to  suit  the  requirements  of  the 
Pulrtgian  scheme.  "  I  will  have  mercy  on  whom 
I  irill  have  mercy,  anil  I  will  have  comi>assiDn 
on  whom  I  will  have  comi>38sion"  [Rom.  ix.  16], 
was  iatoqmfled  to  mean,  "  I  will  have  uieroj 
and  compassion  on  those  who,  1  have  for«iuen, 
will  by  their  actions  merit  mercy  and  com- 
passion." The  pasttge  in  the  Epiatlc  to  the 
Philippians,  "  It  is  Uo<l  that  wurlceth  in  us  to  will 
and  to  do"  [ii.  13],  was  explained  us  meaning 
only,  "  He  works  in  us  to  will  what  is  good  and 
holy,  when  Ho  consumes  what  is  olfured  to  our 
eartlily  desires  by  tho  grestuoss  of  the  future 
glory  and  the  promise  of  rewards,  when  He 
oxcitos  the  prayerful  will  to  longing  after  Uod 
by  the  revelation  of  His  wisdom,  when  He 
counsels  us  to  all  goodness"  [Aug.  th  iiwi. 
Chriiti,  cap.  !u]. 

3.  The  ititdcrtivn  of  eomjtttfe  fi-rx-ieiH.  As 
the  Pehkginns  denied  the  original  corniptiun  of 
human  nature,  so  they  mngniiied  the  present 
freedom  and  goodness  of  it.  Some  of  them 
presumed  so  fur  on  the  frecdt^m  of  the  will,  as  to 
assert  that  wo  have  no  need  to  be  assisted  by 
(lod  to  avoid  sin,  after  He  has  once  granted  to 
our  nature  tho  power  of  fitw-will.  Hence  the 
offence  which  Pelagius  is  said  to  have  taken 
when  he  heard  a  bishop  uttor,  as  e.\pressive  of 
his  own  footings,  the  words  of  a  prayer  in  St. 
Augustine's  Confessions,  "Hy  God,  bestow  on 
me  what  Thou  commaudest,  and  coDunand  what 
Thou  irilt,*'  "  U*  nuod  jubee  ct  jubo  quod  via" 
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[  Confess,  lib.  x.  29].  I  d  support  ^  their 
position  nil  tlic  uld  dUcntmas  of  the  SuphistA 
were  roproduced  and  mised,  "Oofl'H  commands 
are  eitlier  possible  or  impossible,"  "  Siii  is  eitlier 
a  thiii;;  that  can  be  avoided  or  that  cannot  bR 
a?oid(Hl,"  "Sin  is  eiiher  a  thing  of  will  or  of 
neccaitity,"  etc.,  most  of  wliich  w«n'  answL-rwl 
seriatim  by  St.  Augustine  [Lih.  de  perfrct.  Jit»f., 
Horn,  ttfi  KutropiHm\  If  the  grace  of  God  was 
necessary  to  every  good  acliou,  Uiere  was  no 
rooiu,  urged  PelngiLis,  for  free-will,  and  to  avoid 
this,  instead  of  denying  grace,  he  Bometimes 
sought  to  identify  it  with  free-will,  altliough  by 
tills  process  the  difficulty,  instead  of  being 
solved,  was  only  thrown  further  back.  Thu 
Angustiniau  theory  seemed  to  imply  that  Uod 
had  a  pvcdilection  for  some  of  His  creatures  more 
than  others,  and  bestowed  grace  or  men  in  vary- 
ing degrees,  as  a  freo  gift,  and  not  as  a  reward  of 
their  merits.  If  there  is  a  difficulty  in  accepting 
this  doctrine,  bow  is  it  removed  by  the  identifica- 
tion of  grace  with  free-will,  that  is,  with  man's 
natural  power  of  doing  goodi  That  power  must 
Iw  tlie  gift  of  the  Creator;  yet  it  is  not  equally 
possessed  by  men ;  some  are  bom  with  more 
spirit,  or  with  a  better  character,  or  with  a 
sLroTiger  inclination  to  virtue,  or  nith  less  violent 
posoiuus  thnu  others.  A  predilection  on  Gcd's 
part  is  erjunlly  implied.  8uch  powers  are  still  a 
purely  gratuitous  gift  at  His  hands  which  cannot 
have  been  iiieriled  by  mankind  before  they  were 
born,  though  its  bestowal  must  have  been  pre- 
determined by  Omniscience. 

4.  The  poteihilUy  of  a  pcrfecily  einl&a  man. 
This  was  a  logical  deduction  from  the  pre\-ious 
positions.  "When  Pelagiua  found  persons  excus- 
ing their  ehorteomings  on  iho  ground  of  the 
weakness  of  human  nature,  and  the  impossibility 
of  keeping  the  Divlim  commands,  he  said  that 
instead  of  attributing  their  faults  to  a  source 
which  reflected  on  the  Creator  Himself,  they 
should  seek  the  cause  in  the  feebleness  of  their 
own  wills.  By  way  of  encoumgemcnt  he  pifl- 
ceeded  to  name  certain  persons  whom  he  asserted 
to  have  been  without  sin ;  Abel,  Enoch,  Mcl- 
cljizedek,  iiml  about  twenty  more  ;  also  cftrhiin 
women,  Deborah,  Hannah,  Judith,  and  above  all 
the  Blessed  Virgin,  in  confessing  whom  to  have 
been  without  sin  he  anticipated  the  modern 
Church  of  Rome,  and  he  disagreed  with  St. 
Augustine  in  considering  the  tenet  to  be  do  fide 
[Aug.  de  Nat.  ft  Grut.  cap.  36].  His  Brguraent 
was  a  curious  one.  No  sins  are  recorded  as  hav- 
ing been  committed  by  these  persons  ;  theroforw 
wo  may  conclude  that  they  wcro  Kinlesa,  nt  least 
to  assert  otherwise  would  be  to  make  a  statement 
unauthorized  by  Holy  Seriptm-e.i 

'  The  sctaol  wonia  aw  worlh  r{uotiug.  *'  Cert*  priiao 
in  tempore  qu^tuor  tantuni  homing  fnisae  Tcrtrrtiiiliir. 
Ti^rcnvit  %r%  ;  Bcriptani  lioc  iirixliJit :  Adam  fiit(H|uo 
(i^liqnit.  ndem  scriptum  non  tacoit :  ted  «t  Cain  jitc- 
uaw,  qnia  Kque  scnptara  tcstata  est ;  enomm  nan  inodo 
TiPccAtk,  vrrnni  ftiani  prrontoniin  indicat  qualitat<-ov. 
Quod  It  et  Abel  prccnnct,  ct  hoc  Kinii  dnbio  scriptnra 
dixiaut ;  aed  non  dixit,  ergo  ner  ille  pecravit,  <]ti)D  FtUni 
justum  osti-ndit.  CnHtauuit  igitar  tjnod  Iv^tnus,  et 
quod  non  liwimu*  nefM  crvdiinni  aditnuia.  [Ane.  dt 
km*,  a  Qrat.  mo  44.] 


5.  The  exidtHce  of  a  middh  slaiv  for  ii^anta 

dying  unhapUxd.  IVIagius  considered  that  new- 
born infants  were  in  tlie  same  condition  as  Adam 
bcfoiv  his  fall.  What  becanio  of  them  ia  case 
of  their  death  1  Sometimes  he  was  content  with 
tlie  ambiguous  reply,  "  Whither  they  do  not 
go  I  know,  whitlier  tlicygo  Iknow  not"  Some- 
tim*^s  lie  taught  the  existence  of  a  threefold  state ; 
damnation  for  sinners ;  heaven  for  baptized  per- 
sons who  lead  a  holy  life  ;  and  a  middle  existence 
of  neither  pain  nor  pleasure, "  Liinhus  Tnfantinm," 
for  infants  dying  unbaptized,  before  they  have 
committed  actual  sin. 

6.  That  Adam's  fail  hijurfd  Mmttlf  only,  atid 
not  manA-ind.  The  commonly  received,  theorj'  of 
the  physical  and  moml  consequences  of  the  tmns- 
gression  of  the  first  man  on  the  entire  race  wa* 
rejected  as  encouraging  moral  indolence,  as  incon- 
sistent with  the  justice  of  God,  and  as  conflicting 
with  the  Pelagian  theory  of  the  absolute  freedom 
of  the  will.  *'  Even  the  individual,"  wgued 
Julian,  "cannot  by  means  of  a  simple  transgression 
ifiifi'er  a  change  in  his  moral  nature;  he  retains 
tbo  some  freedom  of  the  will ;  the  ]mai  sin  no 
longer  iiyured  the  first  man  when  he  had  repented 
of  it.  Uow  then  was  it  possible  tltat  tlio  entire 
human  nature  should  be  comiptcd  thereby?" 
The  only  sense  in  wliich  it  could  be  allowed  to 
have  been  injurious  t^  tlio  human  race  was  by 
its  evil  example.  That  death  which  Scripture 
asserts  to  have  entered  the  u'orld  through  the 
fall  [llom.  v.  12],  was  interpreted  to  mean 
spiritual  death  only.^  This  partial  view  of  the 
otfocts  of  the  fall  led  to  a  correspondingly  deficient 
conception  of  the  efl'ects  of  the  Atonement,  not 
always  boldly  asserted,  but  inevitably  implied  by 
the  preceding  positions,  namely — 

8.  7'hat  oi  neiffier  dfatk  nor  sin  passed  upon 
'df  men  by  the  fall  of  Adam,  so  neiOur  are 
rirfhietnisness  or  life  ueceesarily  due  to  tlie  dtath 
and  resitrrectiim  nf  Clirist.  The  redemption  was 
not  necessary  to  man's  salvation,  but  was  bene- 
ficial, as  the  Fall  had  been  injurious,  by  the 
example  afforded  by  tlio  life  of  Christ.  Man 
was  OS  capable  of  securing  salvation  by  the 
proper  use  of  his  own  powers,  as  of  drawing  on 
himself  damnation  by  their  misuse,  God  having 
given  him  a  law  which  prescribes  nothing  im- 
possible, and  to  which  He  therefore  expects  a 
pi'rfect  personal  obedience.  Thus  Pelagiaoiam, 
fully  developed,  and  in  its  worst  aspect,  made 
the  atonement  snperflnouH,  and  altrreii  the  cha- 
racter of  Christy  while  in  its  best  aspect  it  fell 
far  short  of  that  itlea  of  sane tifi cation  which  is 
only  the  work  of  Christ,  and  that  inner  connec- 
tion between  Christ  and  tlte  foitliful  resulting  in 
their  justification  by  Hira. 

Besides  the  above  generally  received  views  of 
Polagius,  a.  few  doctrines  of  an  eccentric  character 
wore  held  by  some  of  his  followers  iu  Sicily. 

*  The  laitwonis  of  this  verse  il!^wAmt'^iMf/rm^  whfcll 
8L  AiiKURliiif,  TiilUiwiiiKthe  Latin  i-<<ntiun,  tr*Mlatnl  isla 
"  qn«  (so.  Adniu)  onini-s  jwcr»verunt"  wiwinore  eorrecti? 
tninslat«l  bj-  IVIufpaa :  "forwmuch  »»{ =  rf ri  tovt^  in)  all 
have  »inuAl  ;"  though  nt  ihecott  of  eonsUtciu-j'  with  hi* 
doetriDo  (tf  the  inipeccnbilitj- of  certain  prraous. 


PeratcB 


Perfecii 


Hilary  writing  Ihcnce  [c.  a.d.  410],  eiimneratea 
tbe  following,  luid  asks  St,  Augustine's  opinioa 
on  them. 

1.  That  a  rich  man,  if  he  keops  his  vcalth,  nud 
does  not  soli  all  h[>  has,  cannot  enter  into  the  king- 
dom of  GoJ ;  and  lluit  it  will  not  avnil  him  if  ha 
usoa  his  riches  well. 

2.  Th.it  it  is  not  lnvrful  to  svear  under  any 
circunislnncw. 

3.  That  the  church  of  wfiich  it  is  written  Hwit 
it  ti.'is  neither  epot  nor  wrinkle,  is  the  chiireh  in 
which  "ore  now  live.  [ITsslier,  Brit.  Kcdes,  Antiq. 
p.  229.     Aug.  Ei^.  ^^.\ 

Arminiuna  have  hpen  frequently  chaTgei-i  with 
verging  on  Pelagiauism.  The  RcmonatranUs  at 
the  Synod  of  Bort  [a.d.  161S-I9],  rebutted  the 
charge  by  confessing  that  Divine  grace  was  neceji- 
ftar}-,  not  only  as  it  illuminates  lhi;uuder^tandiiif!, 
but  Rs  it  gives  strength  to  the  will  to  avuiil  sin  ; 
not  oiiljr  u  it  teaches  us  what  we  ought  to  do, 
but  also  as  it  gives  us  desire  and  puwL>r  to  do 
that  which  we  ought. 

[  I'elngianiam  is  treatetl  of  at  length  by  St-. 
Augurttinc  in  the  following  books  :  <U  Ku)<i{xi  *i 
Cfnciipinrpntitiy  ad  Vahrtum,  lib.  ii. ;  contyi  Ihina 
Eiuvtoi'is  Pfjitgianurum  ad  Honi/»triuin,  lib.  iv. ; 
Kiifkii-i'iifn^  lib.  i.;  de  Gratia  pt Libera Arhitrio, 
lib.  i ;  de  Currepfiune  ei  (Jnttia,  lib.  i. ;  dv  PrtKdvs- 
tinatioup  Stthclorum,  lib.  i. ;  de  Dono  Permvf- 
rttntin;  lib.  i. ;  rontr<t  Jnlianum  Pclaffi'tnum, 
lib.  xiL;  de  Oestis  PelaijH,  lib.  i.;  rfe  Ocio 
Dideitii  Qitiratiomhiutf  lib.  i. ;  Conwimt.  in  Psalm. 
li.;  Sermn  x.  item  xiv.  ds  verbis  Apostolt  item 
in  Sancli  Johannia  XativHatejn.  Kinstolve  ad 
Patdintim,  Optatitm,  Sej:tnm,  Ciehttimtm,  Vita- 
If.m,  Valentiuttm,  etc  Also  in  G.  J.  Voesiuei, 
Higtvria  Contiwcrmtruv)  Pelagiawwum.  Pntou- 
illet,  Vie  de  Pelafjn,  Irrii.  J^utien'a  Digsfrfniin 
de  Pelayianorum  DoelrincE  Principiis,  1833. 
Wigger's  PruffwafiBf.hc  Darttetlinuj  di-s  Auiyiusfin- 
itmiis  und  Petai/irinismiM^  2  vols.  Hamb.  1K33, 
Eng.  translation  by  £mereoii,  New  York,  1840. 
Varia  JScripta  et  MonuTuetdu  ad  Pehffia- 
tinriim  Hisivrium  pertiiti-idin,  to  be  fonnd  at 
the  close  of  vol.  x.  of  the  lienedictine  e<lition  of 
St..  Augustine's  works,  and  containing  a  large 
amonot  of  miwellaneous  information.  <Jnmmoni' 
torium  Marii  Mercalo^Ha  contra  PrJutjinuM. 
Pauli  Orosii  LUihr  Aj^ioloffetiatg  I'onim  Pdagium, 
di^  Ar/iitrii  Lihert4ite.  Walch,  Historia  dev 
Ketzrreien,  iv.  735.  XTsscfii  Britann.  Ecclett. 
AidiquHute«,  cfljw.  viii.  ix.  x.  xl  I^mniuR, 
Annaleg,  Antwerp,  1593,  vol.  v.  pp.  303-682. 
Tlllcmont's  Mhnoircs,  art,  cclix.  cclxxivi, 
Prredestinati,  Lif>t:r  tie  Ua-reg.  c.  Ixx.-cviit.  Pros- 
peri  Aquitani  ad  Jiitjinum  Ejiixt-iht  de  Gratia 
ei  Lihf.ro  Arhitrio.  Wall,  htfunt  liapt'unn,  vol.  i. 
cap.  xix.     Cardinal  Noris,  JIiiii"rin  Ptfhi^itina.] 

PEPUZIANS.       [MONTAKISTH.] 

PERAT^.  A  very  obscure  i^ect,  first  named 
by  Cloiiient  of  Alexandria,  and  de»cribcd  in  fiome 
detail  by  Hippolytus,  the  latter  being  followed 
by  Theodoret,  without  any  fresh  infoniialion  about 
them  being  addod  by  him,     ['J'heod.  Ilaret.  /nh. 

in.] 

They  appear  (o  liavo  been  called  Peratce,  or 
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Feratici,  in  the  Jirst  instance  from  tbe  country  to 
which  they  belongwl,  Euboeo,  I'.f.  the  land  be- 
yond [fff/jai-]  the  continent,  as  Porwa  was  the 
district  beyond  Jordan,  and  this  is  the  only  fact 
stated  about  them  by  Clfni'jnl  of  Alexandria. 
[Clem.  Alex.  Stj-om.  rii.  17  ad  jftn.]  But  they 
iifU-Twards  gave  another  meaning  to  the  name, 
that  of  "  Tran see ndcn till ists  "  [flfpoTiiLj,  ItQcause 
through  their  knowledge  of  ilivini'  mysteries  thoy 
were  qtudiiied  to  "proceed  thitiiigh  and  pass 
beyond  de^truL-lion."  Hippolytus  says  that  they 
originated  with  Euphrates  the  Peratio,  and  Celbes 
the  Car>'stiau,  the  latter  Ijoing  also  called  .^demes 
and  Acembes  the  Carystian  both  by  Uippolytus 
and  Theodoret,  but  no  particulars  are  given  about 
either. 

The  Peratffi  appear  to  have  In-en  a  local  !>ect  of 
Gnostics,  whose  peculiar  yiwtc  was  a  recondite 
philosophy  founded  ou  theories  associated  with 
the  constfillfttionfl  of  astronomers,  ami  on  serpent- 
worship.  Uippolytus  says  that  they  and  their 
doctrines  hod  been  very  little  known  until  he 
described  them,  and  that  the  latter  were  so  intri- 
cate thiit  it  was  difficult  to  give  a  compemlioiis 
notirm  of  them.  Hut,  after  stilting  many  details 
nf  their  strange  system,  he  goes  on  to  sum  it  up 
in  the  following  terms.  According  to  tbem,  thti 
universe  is  Father,  Son,  and  Matter,  each  of  the 
three  having  endless  capacities  in  itself.  Inter- 
mediate between  Matter  and  the  Father  sits  the 
Son,  the  Logos,  the  Surpt^nt,  always  being  in 
motion  towards  the  unmoving  Father  and  towanla 
moving  Matter.  At  one  time  tbe  Son  is  turned 
towarfls  the  Father,  and  receivea  ]jowew  into 
His  own  Person ;  at  another  time  Ho  takes  uj> 
those  powers  and  turns  towards  Matter.  Thea 
Matter,  devoid  of  attribute  and  being  unfashloned, 
moulds  iteelf  into  f(»rm8  from  the  Son  which 
the  Son  moulded  from  tbe  Father.  They  bo- 
liovcd  further  in  a  Denunrgo  who  works  destruo 
tion  and  death,  and  that  men  could  be  snved  from, 
his  power  only  throngh  the  Son,  Who  is  the 
Serpent. 

llut  in  addition  to  this  fundamental  corruption 
of  Christianity,  the  Perata;  had  also  Uiauy  secret 
mysteries,  which  Uippolytus  says  cotild  not  be 
mentioned  bv  htm  on  account  of  their  profanity. 
[Eippolyt.  Philimph.  v.  7-13,  x.  6.] 

I'KR^ANS.      [r'KRAT.E.] 

PIOIATIC/F.     [Pkkatjl] 

PEREMAYANOFTSCUlNS.  A  sect  of 
liussian  dissenters,  which  takes  its  name  of  "ra- 
anointers"  intm  the  practice  of  re-orduiuing  those 
popes  or  priests  who  secede  to  them  from  the 
Cbnrch.  The  Porcmayanoftschins  are  a  branch 
of  the  PoPOFTSCJiiss.  the  practice  of  le-onlination 
being  their  chief  dintiuction. 

PERKKCTI.  A  name  assuniwl  by  the  stricter 
Catharistsof  the  twull'th  and  thirteenth  centuries. 
Rcinerius,  who  had  himself  been  a  Catlmrist,  and 
who  speak."*  of  a  ccnRUs  of  the  sect  taken  by  them* 
selves,  says  that  there  were  only  4000  of  these, 
although  tho  "  Credentes,"  or  general  body  of  tbe 
Catharist«,  was  innumerable.  These  *'  Perfect " 
Catharista  were  aiiulugous  to  the  MunichieaD 
"  Elect ;"  professing  to  live  an  extremely  strict 


Perfect  ibiUsts 


Petrobrusians 


life,  iu  imitnlion  of  Clirist  and  His  Apostles. 
Froni  nniong  iheni  W(>ro  fjikcn  their  I»»tu>p, 
"FiliuB  ninjor,"  '-Filius  minor,"  and  dcncoii, 
Boine  orwliorn  were  brought  up  from  their  chiM- 
hood  f>n  n  ri^'id  fifth  and  vpgAtuble  diet.  [Reiner. 
ronir.  Wuldtm.  in  Bihh  Mux.  xxv.  266,  2fi0.1 
The  IVrfcpti  nisi  cnlicd  themselves  "  Consolali ' 
aiid  "  BoTii  HontiiiP;!.'* 

PEIiFEa'I  in  LISTS,  a  conltovewid  desig- 
naliun  of  thoso  who  imhl  thi?  dociriiic  that  Chris- 
tittTi  jMspfection  u  attainable  during  the  jiresent 
life. 

Among  ininfoniieJ  perw.ns  this  doctrine  has 
often  been  taken  up  on  Ilia  gi-onud  of  those  p.i»- 
Bugcs  in  8t.  Puul's  Kpiijtlc'3  in  wliich  lie  refers  to 
the  TcAeioi  [1  Cor.  ii  fi],  or  thn*o  who  having 
heen  first  among  the  Catechu  mens,  then  among 
the  Boptizcd,  were  at  lactt  received  among  the 
raiika  of  Christians,  who  were  entitled  to  the 
highest  grace  that  i:uuld  he  given,  ri  WXetoi',  the 
Holy  Eucharist.  Hut  many  mystical  dinnes  have 
believed  that  a  life  of  profound  devotional  etin- 
tetnplation  leads  on  to  »ucli  an  union  with  God 
that  all  which  is  base  and  fiinful  in  tlieChriMinn's 
Roul  heconit-s  nnnihikled,  and  there  endues  n 
Kii|>crhuninn  degree  of  participation  in  the  Divine 
piTtectiHfi.  Such  u  doclriue  was  Iitdd  hy  the 
great  mystic  whose  works  pass  under  the  name  of 
UionysiuB,  aud  from  him  whs  haudeil  down  to 
the  Hfsyuliaets,  the  stritit  Fninciwans,  thu  Molin- 
istd,  the  danBenisti",  and  tlie  (Jcrmnn  Mysticj!, 
from  whom  it  passed  ou  to  the  English  Metho- 
dists, among  whom  it  has  always  been  a  sjiecial 
tenet  that  Banctilication  may,  and  uoght  to,  go  on 
to  perfection. 

Bill  Pei-fuctihili«t8  in  theory  aro  very  oflen 
AnlinoniiaiiB  in  practice.  Thus  the  Fraticelli, 
the  Bptjthrvu  of  the  Fieo  Spirit^  the  lieghards, 
the  Anabaptiftta,  and  the  Kauiilists,  all  claimed 
to  hove  attained  a  state  of  perfection  in  which  no 
act,  however  evil  in  others,  could  in  them  be 
rotulemueil  ail  F.iufnl.  Simihir  opinions  liavo 
been  lifld  hy  great  numbers  of  ^^etllodist«  ;  and 
in  quite  recent  linica  the  PKnrECTioKiSTB  of 
.Amorioa  and  the  Prik(;eite.s  of  Knglaud  have 
carried  the  doctrine  of  perfectibility  on  to  Anti- 
nomioiiisni  in  as  extreme  a  form  as  it  was  carried 
l)y  the  Faniilistn. 

PERFECTIONISTS.  A  licentious  American 
sect  of  Antiuoniinn  Communists,  established 
about  the  year  1845  by  Jolin  Humphrey  Noycs. 
They  ore  also  known  as  "  Bible  Communists"  and 
"  Free  Lovers." 

No}'ea  was  an  Independent  preacher  at  Yale 
College,  New  Haven,  when  he  professed  to  have 
dueoveced  from  the  writings  of  St.  Paul  that  the 
Christian  Cbunh  and  all  the  sects  ore  alike  in 
error,  and  dctemdncd  to  f^et  up  a  nev  church  of 
his  own.  Being  a  ninii  of  a  not  uncommon  class, 
muceptihlo  of  strong  rtdifiious  feelings,  while  nt 
the  samo  time  ready  to  give  unbriilted  lieonse  to 
bis  passions,  bis  new  euninionity  wns  to  bo  pni- 
foBBcdly  undcT  the  pnlire  control  of  the  higlicxt 
Toligions  principle,  and  yet  entirely  free  from  thf? 
control  of  the  nniinary  nilcs  of  morality.  \\c 
acoonlingly  eatahlixhed  a  community  (somewhat 
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similar  to  those  of  the  .Sli.iken>},  at  Oneida  Creek, 
in  wbith  the  following  four  principle*  are  rcc(^- 
iiised :  [1]  Ihtit  all  its  ua-mlxTs  are  rt-concilwl 
with  God  ;  [-']  that  bdug  so  reconciled  they  are 
saved  from  sin ;  [3]  that  man  and  woman  nru 
entirely  equal ;  [4  J  that  there  should  bo  a  jwrfect 
community  of  (^od«.  The  "  reconcilialiun  "  on 
which  the  system  is  grouuded  is  simply  an  aasur- 
nni-e  of  faith  that  «ach  a  reconciliation  has  been 
crt'ccti^l ;  so  that  if  a  man  or  woman  feels  this, 
the  feeling  is  full  evidence  ujkui  the  subject. 
Being  so  ryconciled,  the  person  declares  the  fact 
before  the  community,  and  is  then  said  to  "stand 
up  and  confess  holiuesn."  Having  so  confessed 
holiness,  they  are  accounted,  and  are  to  accouut 
theiosolves,  "  perfect,"  so  that  they  can  neither 
go  backward  into  unhoUness  or  forwanl  to  greater 
perfection.  Henceforth  also  nil  thai  is  done  by 
the  person  contcssing  holiness  must  necessanly 
be  good,  because  done  by  a  perfect  pcnon,  to 
whom  nil  things  are  pure,  and  to  whom  all  things 
are  consequently  permitted. 

On  this  principle  au  iru'imloua  system  of  "freo 
love"  or  *■  complex  niarriage"  has  ln-en  estab- 
li.died  as  the  true  interpretatinn  of  equality  of 
the  sexes.  Tliis  is,  in  reality,  an  open  aud  shame- 
less (iholilion  of  monogamy  and  of  the  marriage 
bond,  and  the  suhptitiition  for  marriage  of  a  com* 
mmiity  of  women  which  is  subject  only  to  such 
sociid  restricUous  as  are  necessary  to  obtain  free 
inclination  on  both  sidoe,  and  to  secure  the  peace 
of  the  ci.tnimunity.  The  latter  is  cficcled  by  ob- 
taining the  general  consent  of  the  community  to 
ever)'  licentious  union,  and  to  every  fresh  partner 
in  licentiousness,  that  is  entered  into. 

There  are  throe  settlements  of  this  antichris- 
tian  sect  in  America,  one  of  about  300  persons  at 
Oneida  Creek,  and  two  emaller  ones  at  Brooklyn 
and  Wollingford.  Assuming  to  bo  *'  perfect," 
the  members  of  it  practically  discard  all  positive 
religion  or  devotion,  and  their  place  of  worship 
at  Oneida  is  dt^iscribad  as  "a  chuptO,  a  theatre,  a 
concert-room,  a  cAsino,  a  workiugplaco,  all  in 
one;  being  supplied  witli  benches,  lounging 
chairs,  work-tahlns,  a  reading-desk,  a  stage,  a 
gallery,  and  a  pianoforte,"  The  ICnglish  sect  of 
the  PiuscEiTEs  is  of  an  amdogous  kin«L  [Dixon's 
AVw  Amei-iea,  21.1,  6th  ed.l 

PCTER  THE  FCLLER.     [MoNOpnTsiTBa.] 

PETILLIANLSTS.  Those  who  adhered  to 
the  party  of  Petillion,  tlH>  Oonatist  Bishop  of 
Carthage,  in  bis  controversy  with  St.  Angnstinc. 

PETKITES.  The  followers  of  Peter  Mongus, 
the  Monophysite  Patriarch  [a.d.  477-490]  of 
Alexiuidriii.     [TiuioUi.  Prcfib.  in  Cnmb^w.  Iii$t. 

Mnnatfinl'it.       MONOPHYSITES.] 

P]a'ROnIn^SIA^■S.  The  sect  of  the  Petro- 
brusians, or  as  they  are  commonly,  but  l«w 
correctly  calleil,  Petrubussiaue,  was  the  earliest 
of  the  anti-sacerdotal  communilica  which  the 
profound  discontent  inspirwl  by  the  tyranny  of 
Rome  called  into  existence  at  the  beginning  of 
the  twolflh  century.  They  were  the  followers  of 
tin  eloquent  but  ignorant  heretic  named  Peter  de 
limeys.  The  date  of  his  birth  is  unknown,  nor 
are  wu  better  informed  as  to  his  family,  early 
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life,  or  personal  cboructcr.  All  the  iurunoation 
wbicli  has  rL-nche*!  us  of  this  reniurkable  p«i«<ii 
in  contniueil  in  u  tract  or  cjiislle  comptjxcil  for  the 
refutation  of  his  >)uctriiu'H,  and  ad'iresscd  to 
certain  Bishopa  of  Dnnptiini!  and  I'rovetice  (at 
that  lime  lic-fs  of  Uio  Holy  Romau  einjnre)  by 
Petev  lliu  Vcnumbly,  Abbtit  of  Ciugny,  aflvrwards 
TCQOwned  as  Uie  prot4.^c:tor  of  Ahelanl.  Although 
tho  accouut  of  an  oiK-iuy  is  always  to  be  nad 
vlih  suspicion,  tbu  high  and  ilisintcrost^rd  charac- 
ter of  the  Abbot  of  Cliigny  j^ivea  more  than  orrii- 
naxy  value  to  his  narrative.  Tho  time  of  the 
coinposition  of  the  itref«cp  to  the  refutotion  (tbo 
body  of  which  wa«  of  earlier  date)  waa  shortly 
after  th(r  dealli  of  I>c  Erueys,  which  took  place 
abont  A.D.  \\2^.  At  this  lime,  the  niithnr  telb 
m,  tha  hflTBBy  had  been  dounahing  for  twenty 
yeat«. 

IJke  many  otbers  of  the  reformere,  Peter  de 
IJraeys  wob  an  ecdosiastic,  apparently  one  of 
llie  twcular  cler^,  and  il  would  eccui  the  pos- 
sessor of  a  banebco  in  some  iliocL-ao  in  ^outht'ni 
Fruiice,  u  region  where  tho  de^nidatioii  of  tho 
oh-rgy  had  reacheil  il«  lowest  point  of  infamy. 
An  ambitions  man,  hequilled  hismca^Tobenehce 
and  unhonoured  pnifession  for  lliu  jn^pulir  f{i!e 
of  reformer.  Ilia  princijfal  doutriuL'fl,  wliich 
(with  one  exception,  hisropiignanco  to  the  Cross) 
wore  more  ably  extended  by  hiti  more  powerful 
sucoeasor,  Ilcnry  thu  Deacon  [IIenricians],  were 
partly  lliitionaliatic,  partly  what  is  in  this  day 
termed  Kvaagelical.  At  iirpt  the  pa'achinj;  of 
Peter  seems  to  have  been  confined  to  tho  inculca- 
tion of  a  looao  syatcm  of  general  morality  ;  but 
time  nnd  impunity  eo  favoured  heretical  cultiva- 
tion that  the  seeds  of  dogmatic  errors  "  per  xx 
fera  anuoa  aata  ot  aucta  quin<iuo  pnecipua  et 
vencnatA  virgulta   produxerunt"  ^ 

The  capital  charges  upon  which  he  is  arraigned 
are  :  [1]  He  reject«<l  infant  baptism,  alleging  tliat 
Donuracidousyiftawere  posaiblo  tii  tlint  ciremony, 
which  ho  declared  to  bo  wholly  void  when  per- 
fomtifd  on  the  person  of  an  irreqwnaible  infant. 
[2]  lie  denied  that  any  special  sanctity  resided 
ni  consecrated  bnildings  ;  forbidding  the  erection 
of  churches,  and  direeliiig  that  Huch  cinircbes  .la 
did  exist  shouhl  be  pulled  don'n.  \'A\  In  par- 
ticular he  objected  to  the  worship  of  the  Cr^fia, 
alleging  tlmt  tho  accursed  tiv«  tihould  be  held  in 
horror  by  all  ChrLKtiaoa  an  i\u'.  i]iKtrumi:-nt  of  the 
turluru  and  dvuth  oi  the  liedcemer.  [4]  He 
denied  any  aort  of  real  presence  in  the  Kuchuri»t. 
Whether  or  not  he  retained  the  office  of  tho 
communion  aa  a  meniuriul  riie  u  uulyiown,  but 
as  his  rejection  of  the  Kuchnriiit  aa  snob  aeems 
inevitable,  it  is  reasonable  to   hupposo  that  ho 

'  Pari  y«turabiliM,  Abb.  Clmuac.  Bjnat.  ad  Antata^ 
*em  £bniuiunMm  ArekUpiae.  Dittttem  TMAuiManu 
Anae,  aJp.  PUrtAnuiomof  Hirrrtttm.  in  JVour,  oihl.  fiair. 
Lmgihinen*.  xxii.  IflSS.  et  seq.  Tbc  argninent  of  de 
Urutrrs  upon  the  qtwrtion  of  tlie  sacnnimt  U  note- 
worthy:  "IfiiliU',  o  ]Hi]>uU,  Kpiwopw  Prp*liyt«Twi  ttii 
clrrirgMiitiCTHtittwl^Tcqui  .  .  .  in  nllansofKcio  vtw  dr- 
npiuiit.  M'-'Titiuntur  plnuc,  C'orimt  oaimt'hrietl  iH!inL>1 
tantuni  nb  iiwi  (.linNtA,  in  tiruii  luitH  ]iiiAhi(itii'iiL  raituiu 
(■t,  vl  wtwX  hoc  PHt  tuuc  tjintutn,  illscipuliH  iktunk  •?»!. 
ExiniLe  iieqae  roufectnm  ah  aliquo  ncquc  sUnu  dniam 
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proscribed  it  altogotlier.  [5]  Ho  was  bitterly 
ojipusod  to  {iruyers,  oblutious,  alms,  and  other 
gooul  deeds  done  on  behalf  of  the  dead.  Decides 
these  live  capital  errors,  which  form  the  aubject 
of  the  (.Uiiynioc  Abbot's  refutation,  muttt  be  added 
a  totid  prohibition  of  chanting  and  all  use  of 
Boercd  music.  Puritanical  as  some  of  those  tenota 
seem,  de  Unteye  was  no  lover  of  usoioticisu.  Ho 
inculcated  marriage,  even  nf  priests,  as  a  high 
religious  us^igo,  and  would  have  abolished  all  tJia 
fasts  of  tiie  Church.  Tho  deleterious  effect*  of] 
his  teaching  are  thus  summed  up  by  the  autho- 
rity wo  have  quoted  :  "  The  puopla  aro  re-baptixed, 
churches  profaned,  ullani  overturned,  crosses  are 
burnt,  meat  eaten  openly  on  the  day  of  tho 
lord's  Passion,  priests  scoup^'cd,  monks  ciiat  into 
dungeons,  and  by  terror  or  torture  constrained 
to  many."  The  scene  of  the  laltours  which 
lia*l  this  result  was  the  ancient  Karbonensiau 
Pmvince.  Ulie  diocesc-s  of  Aries  in  I*rovL*nco, 
J^utbruu,  Die  and  Gap  in  I'auphinv,  antl  sume 
district*  lying  further  east,  wero  the  greatest 
sulFerers  from  his  preaching.  Strangely  enough. 
this  popular  heretic  met  his  death  at  the  hands 
of  the  people.  Seized  liv  a  niob  in  an  dincat« 
caused  by  }m  pivaching  (but  «-liicb  somcossunio 
to  have  been  organized  by  the  ecclesiiuitical 
anthoritiea)  ho  was  commilttHl  to  the  fliimcEi  nl 
St.  Gilles  in  tho  Ai^Iateimian  dioceaa.  liis 
career,  which  conmicnced  about  a.d.  1104,  was 
thus  terminated  about  a.d.  1 125. 

PKTKO-JOHANXITES.  A  namo  given  to 
tho  jMirlizans  of  IVter  John  Oilvi  [a.u.  12'^- 
1297],  a  monk  of  liezieros,  tho  founder  of  the 
Fmticelli  schir^m  among  the  Franciscans.  He 
was  a  disciple  of  tho  Abbot  Joochiui,  and 
following  in  the  steps  nf  liis  nuister,  wrote  a 
Commentary  on.  tho  Kevclaliou  containing  in- 
terjiretations  of  n  siniUur  character  to  the 
prophecies  of  Joachim.  From  his  birthplace 
he  is  coUcit  Peter  of  Surignan,  and  from  his 
monastery  Peter  lUterreusis.  "When  Pope  Nicolas 
III.  issued  a  new  interpretation  of  tho  Kulo  of 
St.  Francis  [a.d.  127y].  witli  the  view  of  8U|»- 
pre^aing  the  funatici^m  which  was  rising  among 
the  "  Spirituals"  of  th»t  orrk-r,  a  party  was 
formed  to  resist  it  under  the  leadenihip  of  Olivi ; 
and  this  party  of  Petro^ohannitcs,  or  strict 
Fi-anciscans,  bec^mie  after  his  duath^hu  {larty 
out  of  which  the  Kratiobu-I  took  their  risi*. 
[M'adding.  Aiinui.  Alin.  Frafr.  Ondintis,  de 
iif'ri/>tor.  Ecel.  m,  084.  IJalute,  SlmcUan.  i. 
213.1 

PETZKTXWS.  An  obscure  aecl  of  Socialista 
which  existt'd  for  a  short  lime  in  Upper  Austria 
under  the  leadetshiji  of  a  prit-st  named  Petw-l, 
but  was  put  down  by  the  Government  us  being 
more  of  a  |K>litical  than  a  religious  character. 

PUA NTA.su tDOCKTI/K.  A  term  used  by 
Thec^bylact  in  his  commentary  on  the  fourth 
clmplor  of  St.  .lohii,     [PocETJi]. 

PHAN'IASIASrS.     [DocCT^.] 

PHAJtlSFEiJ.  A  religious  party  among  the 
Jews  which  grew  up  during  t!ie  last  two  centuries 
of  their  national  oxi«l^nce,  and  which  reprcflented 
strict  Juduifiui.      Tlicy  ore  Ui:st  heard  of  under 
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the  name  of  "The  Asaidxans"  [ChoAdim^  i.e. 
"Tho  Pious"],  who  are  diacribcd  aa  "miglity 
men  of  Isnicl,  even  nil  snch  as  were  voluntarily 
devoted  to  the  law  "  [1  Mace.  it.  27,  42],  and  aa 
joiniiiji  llie  iinny  of  MallJitbiaa  in  tho  ejirly  part 
of  lilt!  Maccab;u.in  »tru;^gle  for  nationiil  freedom 
[a.c.  I6C].  At  a  later  time  the  name  uf  Phari- 
sees [Pcriifu'tn,  t'.K.  "Separatiste"]  was  probably 
given  to  them  by  tlibir  opponents,  the  Sodduceos, 
who  held  thfj  reins  of  political  power,  much  aa  the 
I'cpresciitntives  of  the  ancient  Muscovite  Church, 
the  "  Starovertzi,"  or  "  Old  BeJiarer»,"  are  re- 
garded OS  Separatists  by  tho  moduru  rulors  of 
Jtusain. 

At  the  time  this  party  of  strict  Jews  first 
arose  a  strong  effort  was  being  made  by  Antiochus 
Epiphanes  [n.n.  175-164]  to  destroy  tho  national 
character  of  the  Jews,  and  amon]{  the  latter 
themselves  there  were  many  young  men  who 
were  willing  to  promota  his  objects,  being  cap- 
tivated by  tha  Greek  customs  with  which  they 
were  beginning  to  bofionie  acf^uainted.  These 
Hellenlzing  Jews  i)3id  Antiochus  410  talents  of 
silver  to  depose  Oiiias  the  hij;Iiprie«t,and  appoint 
for  his  successor  one  of  their  o\Tn  party  named 
Jeshua,  The  new  liigh-jiriest  nt  once  charigcil 
his  huuourablo  Jcnisb  name  for  the  Greek  name 
Jason,  and  as  one  proof  of  his  determination  to 
break  down  Lho  distinctive  nationality  of  the 
people,  ho  causwl  tho  "chief  youtij^  moii"  to 
"  wear  a  hat  '*  or  "  fez  "  in  tho  place  of  the  ancient 
turban.  Ho  then  paid  Auliochus  150  talents  of 
silver  more  for  the  privilege  of  building  "a  place 
for  exercise"  or  gymnasium,  in  which  the  young 
Jews  might  be  tmined  up  to  tho  athletic  sports 
of  the  Gi-eeks ;  and  for  the  further  privilege  of 
calling  "  them  of  Jerusalem  by  the  name  of 
Antiochiane."*  When  this  place  of  exercise  was 
completed  its  attractions  were  so  great  that  the 
pi-ivstd  actually  forsook  their  duties  in  tite  Temple 
to  wasto  their  time  over  "  Ihp.  g.imo  of  Discus." 
Thus  Jason  "forthwith  brought  his  nation  to  the 
Grcckish  fashion,  .  .  .  and  putting  down  the 
govornmentewhiuh  were  according  to  the  law,  he 
brought  up  new  customs  against  the  law."  To 
su.;h  an  extent  did  this  high-priest  carry  his  con- 
tempt for  the  old  nntional  faith  that  ho  actually 
sent  an  offeiing  of  "  300  drachms  nf  silver  to  the 
sacrilioo  of  Hercules"  at  the  annmil  gomes  of 
Tyre ;  an  act  which  so  scandaliH-nl  even  his  own 
messengei*,  "  who  wero  Aatiochiaus,"  that  they 
diverted  the  offering  from  its  purpose,  and  gave 
it  as  a  contribution  towardti  "  tho  making  of 
gfiUeys"  [2  Mace.  iv.  7-'20].  It  u-as  shortly 
after  tho  death  of  this  llellenizing  high-prieet 
tlwt  Aiitiix-hus  Ki'iphanes  polluted  the  great  altar 
by  a  niock  sacfihce  of  B»ine,  and  turned  tho 
Temple  into  a  temple  of  Zeus  or  Jupiter  Olym- 
pius  [I  Mncc.  L  47;  2  Mace.  ri.  21.  Ho  Uicn 
i$«U(vl  a  decree  "to  bis  whole  kinguotn,  that  alt 
should  \m  one  people,  and  every  one  should  learn 
his  laws,"  when  ''  many  of  the  Israelites  cou- 
sented  to  his  rehgioii"  [1  Mncc.  i.  42,  43]. 

It  was  when  "  the  abomination  of  tho  dcsola- 

*  Probalily  the  grrm  of  the  p«rty  known  in  our  Lord's 
time  0*  "  IJcrodiuu,"  the  KnutUu  pAHy. 
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lion "  was  thus  set  up  in  the  shape  of  an  idol 
altur  on  tho  great  altar  of  the  Temple,  and  other 
idol  altant  throughout  Jud»a,  that  "The  Pious '* 
aud  courageous  iimong  the  Jews  banded  to^gether 
to  re6ti->rc  the  national  worship  and  the  national 
law.  This  was  etfected  under  the  leadership  of 
Judas  MacciibxuB,  and  tho  Feast  of  "  tho  Pedica- 
tion,''  which  was  kept  in  the  time  of  our  Lord 
[John  X.  22],  was  a  lasting  memorial  of  the  good 
work  which  the  Aesiduans,  or  early  Pharisees,  had 
effected  by  their  valour,  commemorating  aa  it  did 
the  day  when,  nearly  two  centuries  before  [b.0. 
IGG],  the  Tciuplo  service  was  restored;  and 
"  there  was  -very  much  gladness  among  the  people, 
for  that  the  reproach  of  the  hcalheu  woa  put 
away"  [1  Mace.  iv.  55]. 

'Iliis  restoration  marks,  probably,  the  beginning 
of  the  transition  from  the  military  to  the  simply 
religious  phase  of  the  party ;  the  Assidreans, 
whose  zeil  restored  ]>ure  Judaism  by  means  of 
tho  Maccabce  wars,  becoming  in  the  next  genera- 
tion the  Pharisees,  whose  zeal  defended  it  by 
their  teaching.  Tliey  became  the  educated, 
scholarly,  class  among  the  Jews ;  men  of  whom 
St.  Paul,  "  a  Pharigee,  the  son  of  a  Pharisee" 
[Acts  xxiii.  6],  '*  taught  according  to  tho  perfect 
manner  of  the  law  of  the  fathers,  aud  zealoua 
towards  God  "  [Acts  xxii.  3],  was  a  fair  specimen. 
Hence  they  received  the  name  of  "Scholars" 
IChabcrim]  or  Divinoe,  becaueu  they  mado  the 
knowledge  and  practice  of  tho  divine  law  the 
one  great  object  of  their  life.  It  was  in  tho  pur- 
suit of  this  object  that  the  Pharisees  investigated 
and  coIlect«d  tho  great  body  of  tmdition  respect- 
ing the  law  and  ite  observances,  which  wasalways 
current — partly  by  word  of  mouth,  and  partly  by 
written  commentaries — among  the  educated  Jews. 
Tho  Sadducces  rejected  all  intcrpretolion  of  Scrip- 
ture hut  th.at  which  came  from  each  man's  own 
mind,  prufcisiiig  to  stand  by  the  simple  letter  of 
tho  law  ;  but  the  l'harisee«  strove  to  gather  up 
tho  wisdom  of  all  preceding  generations,  as  well 
as  to  make  the  best  uso  they  could  of  their  own 
reason,  and  looked  upon  the  Word  of  God  as  a 
mine  of  wealth  which  no  ages  of  human  research 
could  ever  exhaust.  It  was  out  of  the  midst  of 
their  body  that  tho  great  Scribes  and  Doctors 
arose ;  men,  like  Gamaliel,  whose  pious  wisdom 
in  the  Sanhedrim  [Acts  v,  34  40]  sounds  almost 
like  the  words  of  an  old  prophet,  and  to  whose 
training  the  Christian  world  is  indebted,  so  far 
aa  human  learning  and  tIte  dovelopement  of  intel- 
lectual power  are  concerned,  for  the  greatneu  of 
St.  Paul, 

In  the  timea  of  the  Kew  Testament,  tliv 
Sudd uceos  were  lho  "rulers  of  the  people,"  but 
tho  Pharisees  were  the  teachers  of  the  {leople. 
They  had  not,  however,  caca|H>d  from  thoso  in- 
fluences which  wrought  so  mnch  degeneration  in 
the  Jewish  clianicter  during  the  last  gonemtioua 
of  their  national  existflnco ;  and  they  were  not 
excepted  from  tho  denunciations  which  St  John 
the  Itaptist  and  our  Lord  so  freely  poured  ont 
upon  the  Jews  of  tliat  time.  There  were,  espe- 
cially, muny  among  them  who  lost  sight  of  practical 
religion  in  theoretical  religion,  who  mado  much 
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of  lesmr  duties,  such  as  tithing  "  mint,  nie,  anise, 
and  cummin,"  and  neglected  grwiter  dulic^  the 
"  weightier  matters  of  the  law,"  wlio  exaggomtcd 
tho  value  of  thoir  interpretative  eyetem  to  such 
ail  extent  that  they  made  "  the  Word  of  God  of 
none  cilect"  by  their  traditions,  who  wade  long 
prayers  out  of  mere  ostentation,  and  wlio  as  to 
their  morals  were  but  "  whited  sepulchres."  Tli© 
existence  of  a  large  body  of  siicli  "hypocrites" 
among  the  Pharisees  shews  that  tlie  Pharisaic 
system  was,  liki'  jill  else  belongin-;  to  the  Jewish 
nation,  in  a  conditiun  of  mortal  decay.  Many 
years  before,  tlio  more  ascetic  el^sment  of  the  party 
had  broken  off  into  a  aect,  the  Essenes  ;  and  it  is 
not  unhkely  that  their  achisniaticol  position  had 
brought  diitcredit  upon  aeccticisni  in  general.  But 
without  an  almost  ascetic  eeventy  and  Belf-deniol, 
a  strict  practical  observance  of  Judaism  was  im- 
passible, however  strictly  its  rules  might  ho  laid 
down  in  theory.  Yet  there  ia  no  evidence  that 
the  Phariseea  were  morally  below  the  level  of  the 
Jewish  people  at  lai^e ;  and  tho  popular  identi- 
fication of  the  wortis"  Pharisee"  and  "bypociite" 
is  a  popular  error  which  is  very  inconsistent  with 
the  true  history  of  a  body  of  men  who  wore  pro- 
bably at  all  timea  the  best  men  among  tho  Jews. 
St  Paul  did  not  speak  in  condemuation  of  his 
former  life  when  he  said  to  llerod  Agrippa, 
"Alter  the  most  straitcst  sect  of  our  religioa  I 
lived  a  Pjiariscc  "  [Acta  itxvi.  51. 

In  the  last  great  struggle  of  the  Jews  for  their 
lost  frce<lom,  a  class  of  military  Phari&ues  arose 
undur  the  name  of  "  Zealot*,"  in  whom  the 
ancient  Relf-deTotion  of  tho  Assidieana  waa  re- 
yived.  But  Christianity  had  absorbed  the  best 
elements  of  the  Jewish  nation,  and  the  fanatic 
Zealot  was  but  a  degenerate  rqircaeutalive  of  the 
heroic  Assida'au.  After  the  fall  of  the  nation, 
Judaism  and  Pharis-iiam  became  substantially 
identical ;  the  traditions  of  the  Talmud  and  the 
Mislina  reprcflenting  that  cnmbroiia  overlaying  of 
the  Word  of  God  for  which  the  learned  Jews 
were  condemned  even  in  the  time  of  our  Lord. 
[Dicr.  (V'TiiEOL.     SlisuNA.    Talmud.] 

PHliSlIOZITyE.     [BARBKUTKa.] 

PHtlilONITJE.  Alocul  mime  of  the  Gnostics 
[Epiph.  Har.  xxvi.  31.  As  Valenlinua  was  said 
to  be  a  native  of  Phrebonitis,  on  the  coast  of 
E^7pt  [Epiph.  Btxr.  xxxi.  2],  it  is  not  improhabh; 
that  his  Re>iit  was  at  firat  called  by  the  name  of 
Fhrebonitne,  and  that  this  was  aftijrwarda  cor- 
rupted into  Phibionitai. 

PHILABELPHUN  CHURCH.    [Soothcxw- 

TIANS.] 

PHlLADELPFUANS.  A  society  of  Theoso- 
phical  Pietists  founded  in  the  year  1695  under 
the  name  of  '*  The  Philadtlphian  Society  for  the 
advancement  of  Piety  and  Divine  Philosophy." 
It  originated  with  an  .iged  lady  named  Jane 
Lend,  who  died  in  1704  at  the  age  of  cighty-oue. 
She  had  spent  many  years  in  the  study  of  Jacob 
Boebm's  \rorks ;  and  herself  wrote  many  books, 
the  mystic  character  of  which  is  indicated  by  the 
title  of  one  published  in  1695,  "The  Wonders  of 
God's  Creation  manifested  in  the  variety  of  Eight 
Worlds,  OS  they  were  made  known  experimentally 
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to  the  Author."  In  establishing  the  Philadelphian 
Society  she  was  assisted  by  a  physician  named 
Pordiige,  who  \v:ib  in  Holy  Orders,  but  had  taken 
to  the  practice  of  medicine  \vhtn  ejected  from  hia 
benefice  aa  a  Nonjuror.  Hu  was  tho  author  of 
"Divine and  True  Motajihysics,"  in  tlirco  volumes, 
and  also  of  "  'llieologia  Mystica,"  and  some  aseptic 
works.  Another  of  the  Philadclphians  was  the 
learned  physician  Francis  Leo,  who  contributed 
the  hislorit-al  Prolegomena  to  Gralft's  Scplu.igint, 
and  the  "Occasional  Annotations '|  on  ]diysii>- 
logical  and  other  scientific  subjects  to  Parkpr's 
admirable  but  unfinishwl  commentarv,  entitled 
"EiUiulheca  Bihlica."  Dr.  Lee  edited  the  "Thco- 
sophical  TmnsaclioDs  "  of  tho  Society,  and  also 
the  later  works  of  Mrs.  l^ad,  who  in  her  old  age 
was  blind.  A  third  physician  who  bccumo  an 
active  member  of  the  Society  was  I<ot  Fisher,  who 
caused  all  the  works  of  Mrs.  Lead  and  her  associ- 
ates to  be  tx-anslatcd  and  splendidly  published  in 
Dnteh.  A  fourth  principal  coadjutor  wa«  Thomas 
Bromley,  author  of  "  The  Sabbath  of  Best,"  and 
of  some  works  on  Biblical  subjects. 

The  Philadelphian  Society  contributed  largely 
to  the  spread  of  that  mystical  piety  which  is  so 
conspicuous  in  the  works  of  the  good  and  learned 
AViUiam  Law,  and  which  uffcLted  in  no  small 
degree  the  early  stages  of  Methodism.  Mrs.  Lead 
herself,  however,  combineil  much  fanaticism  with 
her  pietism,  professing  (like  Swodcnborg  in  a 
later  generation)  to  hold  intercourse  with  spirits. 
This  fanaticism  imparted  itself  to  many  members 
of  the  Philadelphian  Society,  and  imaginary  ap- 
paritions of  good  and  evil  angels  became,  for  a 
time,  a  prominent  feature  of  their  reh'gious  life. 
In  other  respects  their  mysticism  was  of  the  ordi- 
nary character,  makiikg  the  contemplative  life  the 
basts  of  religiims  knoivlcdge  and  practice. 

A  small  \<cork  entitled  "  The  Principles  of  the 
Fhiladelphians,"  published  in  1697,give8acurious 
exposition  of  their  mysticism. 

i'HILt^TUS.  A  heretic  of  Apostolic  times, 
who  is  coupled  with  Hymenxna  by  St.  Paul  as 
one  of  those  who  "  concerning  the  truth  have 
erred,  saying  that  tlia  rosnrrection  is  passed 
already  "  [3  Tim.  ii.  17,  18].  Kotliing  further 
is  known  resjiecting  hira  than  what  is  rccnrdod 
in  the  few  wonis  of  the  Apostle.     [ Hymen* jEl-s.! 

PHILIPOFrSCllINS.  A  small  sect  of  Ru»- 
itian  dissenters,  who,  after  the  disturbances  at 
Strelitz  under  Peter  L  [a.i>.  1689-17251,  in  which 
they  bad  taken  part,  fled  for  refuge  to  Lithuania, 
where  tliey  formed  a  new  denomination  under 
the  leadership  of  a  monk  named  PhUip,  known 
among  themselves  as  Puslos-Wiiit,  or  the  Saint  of 
the  Desert.  They  are  sometimes  called  BrvJeurg  or 
Tu-tun  from  their  tendency  to  suicide,  which  they 
couBidered  meritorious,  and  which  they  accortl- 
ingly  courted,  sometimes  burying  tlicmsi-lvos 
olive,  sometimes  stani'ing  Ihcmselves  to  death. 
It  was  rather  on  points  of  pi-actico  than  of  doc- 
trine that  they  diH'ered  from  the  orthodox  church, 
whoso  baptism  they  only  rejected  as  invalid,  be- 
cause "Amen"  was  repeated  four  limes  in  tho 
course  of  the  service.  'Without  a  regular  priesthood 
[Stabov£BT2j],  they  elected  one  of  their  number  oa 
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an  elder,  who  wu  called  the  Starik,  who  occupied 
the  position  of  a  popo  or  priost,  and  remained  un- 
married ;  but  thft  duly  of  preaching  wa«  left  open 
to  any  one  who  felt  himself  "  culled  hy  the  Spirit" 
b)  uiidertiike  it  Accusations  of  laxity  of  monil» 
werr>  bronght  agaiiixt  them,  of  reuuunciug  mar- 
rinse,  Bud  living  tii  spiritual  brotherhood  nnd 
sisterhood,  the  tnilb  of  which  was  npver  clearly 
established;  for  when  the  Em[>Tess  Anne  [a.d. 
1730-1740]  sent  conuniwionrni  to  inquire  into 
Itie  stale  of  their  nuinaaterips,  they  shut  them- 
selves up  and  bunit  themst-lvw  alive  within  tltt-ir 
own  wntls  rather  (hnn  give  any  evideneo  on  iho 
subject. 

PHILIPONIAXS.  [Pnn-tPOPTSoiiisis.] 
i'HlLlPl'lS'I'S.  'i'he  pnrty  of  Tiioderaifi  and 
eonciliatorj*  LatlieranB  who  Bided  with  Philip 
ML-liuichthon  ajtuinst  the  rigid  Luthcmns  headed 
by  FliuMus  lllyricii!),  the  dispute  betwet-n  whom 
acquired  the  name  of  the  Adiaphorislic  Contro- 
versy. The  Pliilippists  wore  strongeat  in  the 
UnivcrBity  of  Wittenberg,  the  opposite  party  in 
that  of  Jena,  The  former  were  in  the  end  accused 
of  bring  ("alnnifita  at  heart,  and  wore  ranch  per- 
secnt"d  by  the  ultra-Lutheran  party.     [Aoiapho 

BISTS.] 

PIltUPPINS.  [PfiiLTPOPTacniNs.] 
P1I[L(.>P0N  ISTS.  A  EPction  of  the  TritheiRta 
of  the  sixth  century  who  follow-ed  John  Philo- 
ponus,  (I  iHyninn  of  Aluxandrin,  famous  as  a 
graiiimariiin  niirl  philosopher.  Th*i  Philoponista 
formed  the  main  body  of  the  Alcxandrinn 
Tritheista ;  being,  however,  divided  from  the 
CoNOKiTKa  on  the  subject  of  the  resurrection  of 
the  body.  Philoponus  mninlained  that  both  the 
matter  and  form  of  bodies  will  be  restored  at  the 
resurrection,  but  the  Cononitmltmiled  the  rcstoni- 
tion  to  their  matter  only,  John  Philoponus 
received  his  sumarap,  "  The  Laboriooa "  [o 
^jtXoTToi^?].  on  ac^emil  of  hin  ^'reat  lilemry  in- 
dustry, lie  wrote  a  work  on  thf*  llexii^nipron, 
nuotber  on  F-ister,  a  treatise  against  tlie  material- 
ism of  Prot'lus,  another  against  the  work  written 
by  Jamblichns  in  favour  of  Imnge-worship,  a 
book  on  the  Keaurrection,  and  another  on  the 
Trinity,  togt-tlier  with  Commenlarics  on  Aristotlo 
and  other  eecular  works,  [\iceph.  Hist.  F.erl. 
xviii.  45-48.  Joann.  Damasc.  ih  Ifeeren.  Ixxxiii. 
Wahh.  /AV.  Kffz.  viii.  702.  Cave,  Hist.  Liter, 
i  267.] 

PHUTIXIAK9.  A  Beet  of  SabcUian  heretics 
which  ari>»e  in  the  fourth  century,  under  the 
leadership  of  Pliotinas,  Bishop  of  Sirminm  in 
f^wer  I'annonia.  Photinuswasa  nativoof  Galatia. 
and  a  disciple  of  Marcellus  of  Anr}Ta,  under  whom 
he  »er\-eil  aa  deacon  [Rieron.  de  I  Vr.  Hi.  iii.  107  ; 
HiUir.  Pict.  Fru(/.  Hi«t.  ii.  19] ;  but  the  dat.'s 
of  his  birth  and  eonBecrat-iun  »n'  not  knowu.  'Jlic 
counciU.in  which  ho  was  condi>nined  on  th^ 
apf>earance  of  his  heresy  range  from  a.v.  33G  to 
391.  Uis  tencta  were  nearly  identical  with  thoftc 
of  Paul  of  8aino«ata.i 

'  rbilfttter  aiiJ  the  author  of  PriM]pstiDatiis  »sort  tlie 
rntiri!  identity  of  Phrilininn  niji!  .^Atninuilcnf  (lortniir. 
RnfiuiM  nllu  Photiiitu  l^iuTfe  nucccwor.  tlriphanius 
Mjri  b«  held  ihv  mmt,  or  «rcn  worw  doctnnu  tliaa 
r«al  conrerninK  iJip  Sod  oT  God,  that  ho  wm  of  Hit  faeliun 
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Pliotinus  hold  the  (end  of  an  Antilrinitarian 
Monarchia,  and  that  Je«u«  Christ  was  born  of  the 
Holy  Ghost  and  the  Virgin  Mary  ;  that  a  certain 
portion  uf  Uie  Divine  Substance,  M'hich  he  callc^l 

of  Pnul  [Pirursnii  n))f)«iir8  to  ttiki^  Awi  uipnvt  to  niCRO 
partially:  on  the  CrtM.  note  p.  IIP,  fol.  pdiu];  So<.n7itr* 
and  Sozomeotu  cUi£b  tof^-therSabcllim,  M-irci-IIus,  I*>uil| 
itnil  Pliutiiitta;  ThriKlun-t  finy»  tlmt  rhotiriuxUB'FrsrrDni  ■ 
Kttbtliiiuonly  in  iiliniB«,vlf'(,7.  Hilary  of  i'ijiti4<r»,  JtiroDic  H 
loc.  cii.,  Piu*udo>ilieioiiyiui)a  [//or.  .xxxii-l  laiilore  of  ■ 
Hi!>i>u1ii(  r//(Fr.  xxxviii.J,  Houurius  [titer,  liii.],  I'vpe 
i),iiniuiUR[Theod.  If.  S.  r.  IHuylhat  Photlnuii  revivol 
tlip  litii'uy  of  Eliiuii.  TLitt  Etat/iiuitut,  iu  any  aocnnilB 
>H-ii«<.',  MX'  ciuy  (iismisB,  b«  Pwikii]  doc«.  [KuiuvrrKft.) 
SuliiLciiu  Seven*  [Chrtm.  ii.  87]  havini;  raM  Thni  Mur- 
celliu  lueerted  the  Saliellian  heresy,  atida  tlial  I'lintiitu* 
Introiliired  a  new  hcmiy,  "»  SaWllio  quidem  in  onione 
disseiitiens,  eed  iDitium  ChrisU  ex  Alaria  pntdtcabat.** 
The  evidf^iice  that  Phtitinu&  held  the  "  Unia  "  outweighs 
the  tcBtiuiony  of  Snlpidns.  8o,  too,  31ariii5  Mcrcator 
miut  L>e  held  in  crrur  in  stating  that  I'hulintis  dtuinl 
the  iiiiramiloTLS  tiirth  of  niir  L<ml  \lHx*.  de  Xil.  AmMtK, 
u.  xviL  t.  iL  p.  128  ;  UamcrJ.  Of  greater  WFi4;bt  than 
any  authority  yvt  miiDod  iiuut  he  the  nuthority  uf  Ililafy 
of  Poitiers ;  nud  thoae  who  identify  Photininiiisni  with  oti 
advanced  SsbcUianiiini  must  bo  bdIg  to  give  a  rcnfonable 
explanation  of  Hilarv's  stAteniniTs.  Fur  Ililnry  expn-Mly 
confronts  hotli  Sabeilttis  ami  Aritis  wit)i  i'ljiititiiin.  Tlie 
|ia»af;i'  is  lonp,  bat  it  must  b«  given  in  full :  "Join  rcro 
qna  liilei  uostm  viLtoria  Hi'binn,  qui  I'liolhiiis  est.  aut 
Tincit  aut  vinoittu* :  duni  Stibelbuni  nr^iit,  cur  hotniucin 
ncg^t  Rliam  Dt^i ;  diiin  nb  Ariaii>niiUi.t()onfut.tIiir,  ttirfn 
boiDiuv  nesriat  liei  fdium.  Adrersam  SaWliom  tvui- 
gulia  ubi  vs.  Glio  Maria:  defeodit :  Mxxu  ci  £rans<-'Iu  per 
solum  Maritt  liliuia  noii  n-linqtiiL  Adveraum  liunr,  i{ui 
rdium  iiL-gnt,  homo  id)  i-o  umiriiHlttr  in  filiiim.  Ab  hoc 
ei,  qui  anti.-  tucculn  liliani  ne«ciat,  hltn^  Uei  solum  hc^a- 
tcr  ex  liomiat^.  Viiirunt,  ut  rohint,  4111.1  u  luviccni 
viriwiiilo  viiictintur:  dum  et  Iii,  qui  nnnc  Hiinl,  de  na- 
tura  Uei  cotifataiitur,  ct  i>alM;!liujt  de  Mcrauieuto  lilli 
refellitar,  et  Photiiim  uatuin  unto  a»culii  IVi  liliuiii  rrl 
iytioniro  Hrguitur,  vcl  negnre.  S*!d  inter  liwc  Kccle^iie 
tides,  evangclicis  ntquc  apoatoUcia  fUndata  docttiais,  et 
adrersut  &ibelHura  tenet  fiUi  prafearioorn),  et  adrersiM 
Ariuiii  Dei  naturAiu,  ct  ndrenHU  Pbotinnm  ncculi  crrato- 
rem  :  et  hoc  v«ritit,  quod  hiec  ab  hia  invicetu  iion  negan-  h 
tar.  Natunm  ertiiii  l>ei  m  operibui  Snl»'llitiii  itnrdi<nl,  H 
iH-d  o{temn(rm  filitim  iiesdt.     Hi  rem  liliuin  nimciiiiant.  ^ 

senl  vedtatem  la  co  natunc  Dei  non  conritentur.     Uoint- 

ni-'in    auteni    I'tiuliniu    usuqiat,    ocd   in   r '■■■     ■.}■{        ^ 

h>>niiiie  uHliviutttu  Dei  nntc  bwcoIb  icnor  !  .         ■ 

Tii.  71-     Here  Photiniu  is  siiid  to  hold  a  S' :  1-         m 

iiiii;;  from  Mary,  while  Siilwllins  allctus  nuneal  nil.  I'he 
Inter  part  of  Ibis  asKrtiou  is  cU-arly  contradictory  to  the 
fitatam«tit3  of  Kptphniuuy,  which  are  auoportcd  by  Augiut- 
tiiie  and  oUkt^  ;  i<jr  llir»-  mer  tlmt  8til>rlltti9  (ntichi  that 
the  Sou  came  iuto  the  world  as  a  Ray  from  the  r  nther. 
By  oompariton  with  thrtto  bUtenKiiU  the  "  Deus  pn>ten- 
MIS  usque  ad  Virgiiiem  "  uanml  by  Hilary  is  referreit  by 
oomnicutitries  to  8«betlius.  [f^AULLUAXU.]  Accordinf( 
to  these  st^letn^ntB  Sahelliaii  do<:lnua  and  rhotiniaa 
doL'tiiiie,  OA  roiiileinu<<d  ul  Siiiiiiuii),  are  mrfeutly  enuiva- 
lent  •»  n-Kiirds  the  Sonship  of  oar  Lord.  Hut  Hilary's 
assertion  is  true  lA  the  fiiit  stage  of  SabeUlAuiiin,  in 
which  there  vhs  held  to  be,  properly,  no  Son  at  nil,  the 
FatlKT  being  Son.  AL-rordingly  Pearson  reoiarks  that 
Photintis  differs  from  Sab«lliu8,  being  far  frt^tn  a  Patri- 
paaaiao.  T^nderalAiid  then  Hilary,  in  the  chnjiter  which 
Iixa  bten  i|iii]k  J.  to  b<<  speakitig  of  the  lint  or  Patripu- 
Ktaii  KtitgtT  (if  Sjilx-lliauisin,  niid  the  chapter  bvcomea oksT. 
Tbe  only  qiiratinu  n-maiuJng  undeci'hd  ta  the  comiian- 
tirely  nnini{iortaiit  one,  KhetherSubrUins  hiirispiriwmrt] 
into  the  aei-oiid  stflge  into  which  his  tc  hool  tindoiibtedly 
pnwrtt,  as  Kpiphaiijui  aiwrta  him  to  have  done  ;  or, 
whetlx-r.  as  a  strict  interpretation  of  Hilary  wmihl  lead 
\\a  to  tbilik,  he  cotitiiiueil  lo  hold  Piitri]iasBuin  doctritte, 
mill  Ihe  dotlrine  of  tlie  "  Dees  protentus"  fai  not  n^lly 
hi*,  but  belong!  only  to  hia  foUowent  who  ^•—  "■-■1  litii 
The  evidi-nee  Wh.rt'  us  leads  to  the  c  .  l 

Salielliusdid  iMssovtof  the  I'atripaauan  ^t  _   .  nt 

Hilary,  io  the  aduewhatrbetoricalpaMingp  we  lukvcquoi^d, 
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the  Word,  descended  uimq  and  acted  thtouRh 
the  mnu  Joeus  Chrii^t ;  that  on  account  of  tliis 
n£socmtioTi  nf  tlifl  Word  n-ilh  ttm  htitnan  nntiiri* 
.Tfsua  was  called  the  Son  of  God,  and  even  God 
Hini!«vlf ;  thul  tlie  Holy  Ghofll  was  not  a  distinct 
Persoi),  but  a  celestial  virtue  pmcei^ding  from  thu 
Ucity  [Epipli.  IliKT.  Ixxi. ;  Hilar,  de  Trin.  vii. 
3,  7,  viii,  40 ;  Ruliniis.  Coinm.  in  S'/fnb.  §  3i( ; 
Sncr.  H.  E.  i.  18,  19,  30;  Sozom.  iv.'6;  Theod. 
H(fr.  /alt.  ii.  11.  Dud.  ii,  vol.  iv.  jx  52,  cd. 
1G13;  Aiif;iist.  KfK  I.  ad  Bimi/.  and  .Serr;i.  iw 
Maith.  xii.l.  These  tenets  are  satficiently  stated 
iu  Uic  article  Sauosatemsj,  and  other  articloe  re- 
garding the  various  Monarchian  sci^tfi ;  and  it  will 
be  requisite  only  to  point  out  wherein  Photinui 
differed  from  Paul.  In  this  Marius  Mercator  is 
our  first  authority.'  Marius  write*  {in  words 
whtch  Lardnersaid  the  learned  would  more  easily 
understand  than  he  could  translate) :  "Differentia 
itatjiiL-  intf>r  Samosatcnum  ct  I'hoUnum  ista  sola 
est,  qua  Faulus  Verbum  Dti  irpo^ptKuVf  kiI 
trpaxTutiiv  Aoyov  koI  iv(pyij7iK»v,  id  bfit,  prolati- 
vum  fit  potcstatis  etfectivum  Wrliuni  senBit,  non 
subaliiritivuni,  quod  Gticci  owiw^cy  dicunt"  [OtV*. 
tie  A'll.  Anaih.  Sfgforii^  Xuni.  xix.].  This  etntft- 
ni»?nt  of  l'mii'«  doctrine  agrees  exactly  with  the 
sUtcment  in  the  article  Samosatenes  iu  the  words 
of  Athauasiua.  Marius  asserts  that  Photiiius  held 
the  Divine  element  that  acted  in  our  Lord's  Per- 
son to  bo  "  Bubstaativum,  or  oucriwSes."  Now 
Photinus  denied  the  personality,  and  conswinently 
the  Sonahip  of  the  Word,  but  allowed  Its  eternity 
as  existin)^  in  the  one  undistinguished  GuJ. 
We  are  therefow  thrown  buck  upon  the  tenet 
described  iu  Sabklli&ns  aa  the  division  of  the 
Union,  naiuely,  that  the  "  Deus  protcnsus,"  not 
lititiga  difltint^t  Pi^rson,  is  sejiamhle  from  the  God- 
head, or  that  a  certain  portion  of  the  Divine  Sub- 
stance added  to  the  human  nature  formed  Jesus 
Christ  the  Son  of  God. 

The  couclusioii  that  this  was  the  doctrine  of 
I'liotinus  ifl  supported  by  a  remarkable  chtiptor  in 
Philaster  (the  chapter  which  has  some  of  the  lan- 
};aAge  of  the  Athanasian  Creed),  Ihe  93rd,  "  Est 
ha'resia  qii.'e  dicic  vcluti  trifonii^m  Duum  esao  el 
compositum,  ut  quaidani  pars  Patris,  quscdam  Filii, 
qiiwdam  Spirilustjaiicti  sit."  Philaster  enounces 
the  doctrine  of  the  Three  Persons  of  the  One  Go»l, 
and  procccda,  "  Ininicnsibilis  estiiiitur  ha.*c  Trini- 
tas,  invisihiliii,'*  etc.  "  Cum  eniin  dictt  niitteie  Pa- 
tn*ui  Filium,  et  Ftliuni  mittere  Spirituin  Sanctum, 
personaruni  causa  dicit,  con  loci  sepamtiono  dis- 
junctoa  osteudit,  propter  Sabollium  Rcilicet  et  Pho- 
Ihium  hairvticos."  Then  lie  speaks  of  Sahellius : 
"  Cum  ergo  dicit  nuHtsse  Patrcm,  et  niissum  fuiase 
Filium,  personaruni  causa  dicit,  nequisaut  ipsuni 

argties  upoD  bia  esrlirr  t«D?ls,  which  donbtless  vonM  be 
iDsucbicaae  nitheniuii*tIyiKiion-0  thsnfonniillyrn^JiatcJ. 
We  much  muia  on  tiiis  puint  Ittigiii.i'  [inniiiKw]  tiixxr-rtn- 
tinn  {Hiai.  Photini.  ct\\\  ix.J.  Braidea  the  ditr^-reni-f  in 
thfir  coocuptiou  uf  tbi-  Legos,  Phottnaa  appears  to  Imvu 
bflioretl  that  the  \.i%i»  Inhabited  Clirijt  from  \\tv  liiiii> 
of  tlie  Kntivity;  Paul,  that  the  Xjo^m  ditt  not  (l€»L-end 
into  the  Sod  until  JIo  hud  in<rrit«-d  the  tfift  by  Ilis  Wly 
lifo.  [See  Stilliniffl^t  oa  tht  Triniln,^.  SO.] 
'  Sm  n>gnnlinK  Mmus  Mcrculor,  >atalis  Al«x.  Arc 
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Patrem  aut  ipntm  Filium  ease  aeatimet^  quod  it4 
scntit:n3  delirat  Sabellius."  He  turns  to  the  other 
error,  namely  of  Photinus,  "  Et  ne  ilerum  missus 
Filius  de  ccclo  astimctur  non  esse  uhique  in  P&tre, 
dixit  quidem  so  miasutn  a  Patre,  nbique  tanien 
esse  cum  Patre  ostendit,  dincns,  Pater  qui  mo 
luisit  inecum  eat  Non  ergo  sepamtionem  ioci 
dixit."  A  belief  in  a  local  separalioii  of  one  jmrt 
of  the  "trifoncis  Deus"  is  attributed  to  Photitius; 
and  it  is  rii^'htly  iioUhI  that  this  WliL-f  donies  the 
attribute  of  God,  that  He  is  Immensiis,  atrtipos, 
ifxiTptjTOi.  The  fourth  Lateran  Council  [a,d. 
12I5J  declaring  that  God  is  "  Immcnsus,"  is  said 
to  have  had  in  view  this  heresy  of  Photinus  [Dec, 
i.,  de  Fide  CaihUicci\. 

The  ticscription  of  tliis  sect  by  Vincent  of 
Lerins  is  thus  found  to  bo  correct  as  far  as  it  goes, 
but  iucom]>Ietu  in  that  it  does  not  defme  the  nature 
of  the  Divine  element  which  Photimia  conceived 
to  he  superadded  to  the  man  Josus  to  constitute 
Hiui  the  Son  of  God.  Vincent  says :  "  Phuttiu 
ergo  aecta  lueceat.  Dicit  Deumsinguhim  c^»e  et 
solitarium,  et  more  Judaico  confitendum.  Trini* 
UxiXa  plenitudiiiein  ncgat,  iieqiie  ullam  Dei  Verbi, 
aut  idlam  Spiritus  Sanoti  puttt  csao  personam. 
Christum  vero  hominpm  tantunimodo  solitarinni 
asscrit,  cui  principium  adacrihit  ex  Maria  ;  othoc 
omnibus  modis  dogniatizat,  solaui  nos  personam 
Dei  Patris,  et  solum  Christum  hominem  c<dere 
debero"  [Vincent.  Lirin.  adv.  tlwr.  xviu].  If  to 
this  we  add  frrim  the  second  stage  of  •Sabellianlsm 
the  tenet,  tliat  there  acted  in  and  through  the 
man  Jesus  an  clement  from  the  nature  of  the 
Deity,  impersonal,  yet  suhfltintive,  which  is  to 
be  again  resumed  into  the  Deity,  our  conception 
of  Photinianism  will,  it  is  thought,  be  comptoto. 

The  statements  of  the  errors  of  Photinus  made 
by  the  councils  wliich  coudcinnwl  Inin  (sn  fur  aa 
the  acts  have  come  down  to  u.<>)  Itave  been  left 
for  verification.  Photinus  was,  tirst,  condemned 
with  Marcellus  [Sulpic.  Sever,  ii.  3tij.  This  was 
probably  at  Constantinople,-  A.n.  330,  for  then 
the  Arions  in  synod  deprivc^l  Marcellus  [Socr.  i 
3G;  Soiwiii(?n.  il  331.  Secondly.in  the  Semi-Arian 
Council,  the  second  of  Antioch,  A.u.  344  [.S«:r.  ii. 
19].  Thirdly,  in  the  Council  of  Sardica,  a.d.  317, 
when  Marcellus  was  acquitted,  but  the  sentence 
against  Photinus  was  not  reversed  [Salpic  Sever, 
ii.  36 ;  Epiph.  Uwr.  Uxi.].  Fourllily,  in  a  council 
at  Milan  in  the  sama  year  [Hil.  fritff.  Ifi^.  ii.  19; 
Socr.  ii.  36,  Volcaius'  note].  Fifthly,  by  aconncil 
at  liome,  A.D.  349  [see  authorities  in  Cave's  Uist. 
Lit.  ad  anil.  349].  Sixthly,  in  a  Synod  at  Sir- 
niium,  A.D.  34i»,  when  ho  waa  deposed  by  Ihn 
Western  lliahojis,  but  through  the  atfectinn  arid 
opinion  of  the  people  could  not  ho  removed  [Hibr. 
Fra{f.  Hixi.  ii.  21],  Seveutldy,  at  the  second 
Synod  of  Siruiium,  a.v.  3.">1.  by  the  Fustern 
fiishops,  when,  being  convicted  hy  Basil  of  An- 
cyni,  he  was  banished  [8(kt.  ii.  29  ;  Sozom.  iv.  6, 
Vale.sius'  note  in  Socr.  for  the  date].  The  fore- 
going enumcratian  is  that  of  Pearson,  except 
that  the  Riman  synod  is  addcil  [e/.  Newman's 
TreaiuM  o/ AfJianatt.  i.  160.  «.]. 

*  See  A  discuHion  vf  Ihe  question  in  Ittigius  [Dta. 
p.  440),  oad  a  notice  of  sU  tb»  ayauda. 
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Out  of  these,  the  Becond-named  council,  which 
issued  tbo  Mocroeticlic,  aiiathvmiitiztid  Paul  o£ 
Saniosata,  and  further,  thoso  who  hold  the  doc* 
trine  of  a  Logus,  iiupenanal  and  unau baton tiol, 
now  trpotlioptKus,  now  (v&uiOcroi,  who  Pay  that 
Jesus  Christ  vm  not  before  the  world,  but  only 
from  Iho  time  of  Alary,  when  His  kingdom  be^^an, 
which  kingdom  is  t«>  have  an  end.  Of  which 
sort,  they  say,  aro  the  followers  of  Marcfllus  and 
Photinus,  who  do  away  tha  existence  of  Christ 
bvforfl  the  worlds,  and  His  divinity,  that  they 
may  seem  to  cstahlifch  the  "  Monarchy." 

Here,  it  will  bu  observed,  no  distinction  £a 
mailo  between  irAan'ir^Ds,  stnctly  taknu  as  a 
"dilalatii>EubstanliiG,"and  the  M&rcclltan  -Xarur- 
u^,  which  consisted  in  the  ivtpytia  of  the  Aiyos. 
[MARCELLimB.]  But  tho  language  of  the  Council 
of  Sirinium  [a-D.  251]  ia  very  explicit :  "  Si  quis 
dilutatnm  substantiam  D^ i  Filium  di'cat  faccrc,  aut 
Utitndinem  suhBtantire  ojua  Filium  nominot,  ana- 
thema sit."  There  can  bo  little  duubt  that  this 
is  directed  specially  against  Photinus.  The  fifth 
article  {which  Pearson  says  aims  clearly  at  Pho- 
tinus) is  really  more  general;  it  is  directed  ajraiuat 
thoso  who  auy  tliat  tha  Son  existed  before  Maty 
only  in  the  foreknowledge  and  purpose  of  God. 
Then  follow  articles  against  two  classes  to  whom 
the  former  would  apply,  thoso  who  held  the 
"dtlatatio  siibstantiae,"  and  those  who  held  the 
"  prolativura  verbum,"  the  Pliotiuians  and  the 
MnrooUians.  The  last  article,  as  dirceted  against 
the  head  and  front  of  the  heresy,  must  be  quoted  : 
"  Si  quis'Clmatmn  Deum  FiUum  Dei  antesa^ula 
Aulisistentoni  ct  ministrautem  Patri  ad  umiiiuin 
perfectionem  non  dicnt,  sed  ex  quo  de  Marianatns 
est,  ex  eo  et  Christum  ct  Kilium  nominatum  esse, 
et  iuitium  accepisse  ut  sit  Uf^us,  dicat :  anathema 
sit."  One  ohservation  may  bo  made  with  repird 
to  whflt  has  bfcn  said  of  Hilai^j^'s  putling  Pho- 
lutus  in  opposition  to  SabeUtus.  The  synod  was 
called  against  Photinus :  Hilar}'  sjys,  "  to  meet 
the  heresy  which  was  i-enctceti  by  Photinus." 
Kow  it  is  dftar  that  the  errors  denonncod  are 
those  uf  the  diifercui  branches  of  Sabellianisni. 
Thu  Patri passianism  of  iloelus,  «.</.  ia  condemned 
in  Art.  xii.  Now  when  wo  find  the  earlier  articles 
which  have  been  named  (v.  to  viii.)  clearly  apply* 
m<;  to  a  developed  Sabelhanisin,  it  follows  surely 
that  the  opposition  stated  by  Hilary  was,  as  was 
tt^jed,  only  to  the  early  stage  [Hilar.  (/«5yno</i>. 
1174,  et  ft?^.].  The  Hisbojts  of  Italy,  in  their 
letter  to  the  Illvrimi  Bishops,  say  that  Plmttnns 
wnA  condemnetl  "  partiaria  Sabcllii  hteroditatu" 
[Hil.  Srojj.  Uigt.  xii.]. 

Xext  after  these  decisiuns,  there  meets  us  the 
Bovonth  Canon  of  Laodicea.  There  Bpi>cor8  to  be 
no  sufficient  reason  fur  exeludmg  "  Phutininns" 
from  thl»  canon,  and  the  mention  of  them  proves 
bey<ind  doubt  that  the  council  cannot  bo  of  the 
early  date,  a-D.  320,  assiynecl  to  it  by  liinniiiis 
Biniua.  We  adopt  thorvfor©  the  hiter  date, 
J6.  It  is  orlered  that  cati.-cliuuiena  or  commtiiii- 
cants  converted  from  Photiniauittm  shall  not  be 
reecivetl  without  anatliematiziiig  all  heresy,  espe- 
cially that  in  which  they  havelHjen  CLgiiged,aud 
that  the  commuuicants  having  learned  the  creeds, 
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and  being  anointed  with  the  ohrism,  may  r«oeIire 
the  Holy  Mysteries. 

The  General  Council  of  Constantinople,  A.IX. 
381,  begiuning  with  a  general  condemiuition  of 
heresies,  named  Photinians  after  Sabellions  and 
Marcelliaus  [Can.  I.l ;  and  sanctioned  the  addi- 
tion to  the  Creed  of  the  clause,  "  Whose  kingdom. 
shall  have  no  end."  The  contrary  opinion  vaa 
held  by  Marcellus  as  well  as  Photinus.  It  ap- 
pears from  Cyril's  Catechetical  Lectures  that  the 
clause  had  been  already  addod  to  the  Creed  by 
some  of  the  Eastern  Churches.  The  Allocution 
of  the  Fathers  of  Chalcedon  to  the  PJnperor 
Marcian,  a.d.  451,  describes  Photinus  and  Mar- 
cellus  as  introducing  a  new  blasphemy  against  the 
Son,  denying  His  existence,  and  reducing  the 
Trinity  to  a  Trinity  of  names.  Against  them 
thervforo  the  Fathers  have  declared  the  dogma  of 
three  Hypostases  [Hardiiin,  t'^nc  ii.  6451  The 
second  (Council  of  Aries,  a,d.  452,  decreed  "Pho- 
tiniacoa  sa-£  Paulionistos  secundum  Putmm  sta- 
tutii  baptizari  oportore."  The  "sLituta  Patrum" 
ara  tha  Apostolic  Canon  XLTL  [XL VII.],  and 
particularly  the  8th  Canon  of  the  liret  of  Aries ; 
and  as  the  principle  of  that  canon  is  applied  by 
the  second  council  to  the  case  of  tlie  Bonosiacs, 
who  coming  from  the  same  error  yet  retain  the 
Cathuhc  form,  and  are  not  to  be  baptized,  it 
appears  to  follow  without  doubt  that  the  Photi- 
nians had  changed  the  form.  Further,  since  at 
Lnodicea  Pbutijiian  baptism  was  allowed,  it  fal- 
lows that  the  form  was  clianged  between  the  times 
of  these  two  councils.  In  iJie  7th  Canon  of  Con- 
stantinople, which  treats  of  Baptism,  the  Pho- 
tinians ai-a  not  specified,  hut  Sabellians  are  ordered 
to  h>e  baptized,  and  all  other  heresies,  especially 
such  OS  come  from  the  coimtrj-  of  the  Galatiana. 
The  council  evidently  proceeded  on  the  same  rulea 
as  the  councils  of  Aries. 

Photinians  are  spec:ific<.l  in  the  Constitution  of 
GrnltatL,  Valeutinian  and  Thcudosiua,  .1.0.  381, 
against  heretical  conventicles  and  for  restoring 
churches  to  Catholics.  Also  in  that  of  Theodosias 
and  Valentinian,  a.d.  428,  to  the  same  purpose  ns 
the  former,  and  imposing  on  heretics  severe  civil 
disipialitioatioiis  [f.;'«l  Theod.  XVI.  v.  6,  65]. 

PHTHARTOLATRiE.  Ono  of  the  two  prin- 
cipal divisions  into  winch  the  sect  of  tlio  Mono- 
physitt'S  broke  up  in  the  early  part  of  the  sixth 
century.  The  name  was  given  to  them  by  their 
opponents  the  Aphthartodocot^,  and  was  com- 
pounded of  the  Greek  words  for  "corruptible" 
[•^tfa/jTov]  and  '*  worship  "  [Xar/Mm]  ;  indicating 
the  tenet  of  the  sect,  that  the  human  body  of  the 
Saviour  was  subject  to  the  corruptibility  incident 
to  ordinary  human  nature.  The  sect  was  known 
in  Antioch  by  tho  name  of  *'  Severians."  from 
•Sevenis  its  founder,  tlie  deprived  Monophysite 
[>alriaa-h;  in  Ej.n,  ptby  the  name  of"  Theodosians," 
from  a  rhetorician  of  Alexandria  who  became  a 
di^ciplo  of  Soverus,  and  tho  leadt-r  of  his  sect  in 
that  city  after  his  death  [a.d.  5351.  Tho  sect 
was  known  among  Weet^'m  writers  by  the  name 
of  "Corxupticoloc." 

8everua  bceanjo  Patriarch  of  Antioch  in  the 
year  511,    and    was   deposed    by   order  of   the 
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Emperor  Justin  in  the  year  520.  H«  fled  to 
Eg>'pt  after  his  deposition,  finding  Aloxandrin  n 
luilo  pl.ice  of  retreat,  nnd  m)  givjttly  iff  hia  nivmnr)' 
venoratctl  by  the  Jacobites  even  to  Uiis  diiy  iiH 
one  of  tlic  chief  founders  of  Ihoir  sect,  that 
th«i  d;iy  of  his  entrance  into  Egypt  ia  obscrred 
as  a  feativa].  While  at  Alexiindiiii,  Sevenis  was 
brought  into  controversy  with  .Tiilian,  the  dt-- 
privi:d  ^[onophyaite  bishop  of  Halicarnas3ii3,  tlie 
founder  of  tho  Aphthartodocela:,  aud  muiulaiutil 
a^iiniit  him  the  opinion  that  the  niUumI  bo^ly  of 
Chiist  was  necpssanly  subject  to  the  natural  wear 
nud  tear  tu  which  uU  humau  bodies  ura  liable,  anil 
hence  to  the  nocessity  of  fond  and  rest.  If  it 
were  not  so,  Snvenia  contended,  ihs  truth  of  His 
Passion  would  bo  denied,  and  an  odditiouAl  sup- 
port would  bo  given  to  the  hcrasy  of  Manes,  who 
followed  the  Docetx  in  asscrtin;^  that  our  Lord 
took  merely  the  seuiblanco  of  a  bwiy,  and  not  a 
real  and  syhatttntiaJ  one.  The  Phthartnlatne, 
however,  never  went  tho  IcDt-th  attributed  to 
thcni,  as  a  consequence  of  thoir  argnincnt,  by 
their  opponents — that  tho  body  of  Christ  was 
capiiblu  of  corruption  after  dcatli. 

The  tfneta  of  the  Phtharlnlatno  were  those 
which  ovontnally  prevailed  nniong  the  Monophy- 
eites  in  general,  notwithFtanding  an  edict  of  -lusti- 
itian  in  the  year  563  in  favour  of  their  opponents. 
But  a  lat-go  party  among  them  had  early  adopted 
the  opinions  of  Themistius,  and,  driving  tho  doc- 
trine of  Sevenia  beyond  its  projior  limitA,  had 
atlribiitoii  imperfection  to  the  eoul  of  our  Lord, 
and  earned  for  themselves  the  nams  of  AoNOBiiB, 
[Evnyr.  Uit\.  Erd.  iv.  1 1.   MoNOPuraiTB&  Aph- 

THAUTOtXJCKT*.] 

P  K  RYGI A  i\  S.     [Mo.NTAN  ists.] 

PIIUNUAITKS.  The  Bogoniiles  were  eo 
called  from  the  peculiar  "phunda"  or  girdle 
whicii  tlioy  wore.     [IJogomiles.] 

PHYCELLUS.  Ono  of  those  of  whom  8t. 
Paul  writes  to  Timothy,  "  This  thou  knowest,  that 
all  they  which  are  in  Asia  be  ttimcd  an-uy  from 
me ;  of  whom  are  Phygdhis  and  Herningenea"  [2 
Tim.  i.  15].  The  Apostle  seems  to  speak  of  them 
as  in  some  way  deserting  him  in  his  missionary 
work  rather  tlian  as  forsaking  the  faith.  Tertnl- 
liao,  however,  in  the  next  century,  speaks  of 
them  as  "  erring  concerning  the  tnith,"  in  respect 
to  tho  resurrection  of  the  body  [TertuU.  de  Resurr. 
Corn,  xxiv.],  and  Epiphanius  classes  thorn  with 
Cerinthus,  Ebion,  and  others  who  denied  the 
Divine  Nature  and  miraculous  conception,  of  our 
I>ord.    [Kpiphan.  flirr.  li.  6J 

PICA  KDS.       [BEGHABDS.T 

PIETISTS.^     The  specific  appellation  of  a 

'  Tile  name  of  PictisU  is  frt-quently.  hut  hiuOly  ui:- 
niratcly,  bcKtowcd  on  oth«r  bodies  brides  that  here 
dpsrribiHl.  It  liiw  in  f«ct  Ihhii  n|'iili('J  (jcatrallv  to 
drsignatCBcctinrliiirb.likrthc  Heghoras and  l^thari, have 
kid  claim  to  abiiomitd  piety.  Latt^tly,  too^  it  has  Wen 
uu'il  to  iltfiiuuLtn-it'  inuiy  clasMta  of  inyittica  Imriiig  no 

Sirrli-nBioiis  ffscmbthig  tliow  of  tlie  followers  of  Spcner. 
"or  this  UM  rcfcrfcn<:o  msy  be  mndc  to  tlie  well-knomi 
woric  Matiiimlus  U&*rrmtiotuim  AntijiuiiatuarHm.  Ou 
M  time  IxkIh-!!  the  nnme  hna  Iwcn  fntherod  by  the 
conteui])!  of  their  opnoocnts  ;  it  ia,  bowc^-er,  the  projar 
Appt-lUtioii  of  a  ttnnll  luissioiiBry  society  fotut'liNl  in  1B7S 
by  Xicoiiu  Bttrre,  sadothtnrtK  known  ai  "the  Brethico 
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IMrty  of  Refortnen  in  the  Lutheran  Church, 
who  npponred  in  Germany  towards  the  close  of 
tho  seventeenth  century,  and  were  in  f««~t  the 
Methodists  of  that  cotuitry.  They  cannot  be 
strictly  described  as  a  sect,  for  thoy  neither 
claimed  nor  dtwircd  any  severance  from  the  main 
body  of  the  Lutherans,  nor  did  Ihey  promulgate 
any  special  thoologicjd  doctrines.  ISut  tlio  parly 
is  important,  for  amongst  their  numbcra  wore 
many  disLiuguished  persons  whose  opinions 
strongly  influenced  the  subsequent  teactiing  of 
Protestantism.  In  this  way  the  Pietistic  ten- 
dency was  specially  noteworthy  :  first,  because  it 
was  inditferent  to  all  scholastic  definition,  when 
such  ditferencesof  opinion  were  considered  points 
of  cardinal  importance ;  eocondly,  because  it  laid 
groat  stress  upon  tho  duties  of  active  morality  at 
a  time  when  morality  was  particularly  neglected. 
Historically,  Pietism  may  be  descril)©d  as  the 
formularization  of  the  popular  discontent  at  tha 
arid  dogmatism  M'hich  tho  Church'^t  continuous 
conllict  with  Geneva  and  Koine  hml  made  en- 
demic in  the  Lutheran  pulpits,  nnd  it  was  at  the 
same  time  a  protest  against  the  low  state  of 
public  morals  engendered  by  the  misorahlo  delays 
of  the  Thirty  Years'  War. 

The  leader  of  tho  movement,  Philipp  Jakob 
Sponor  {who  has  been  callt-d  the  KOnOlon  of 
Germany),  was  bom  at  Ilappolzweiler,  in  Elsaas, 
in  tho  year  1635.  He  was  educated  in  Stnu>hurg 
in  the  strictest  sect  of  the  Lutherans,  under  tho 
eye  of  the  IJunous  professors  Sebastian  Schmidt 
and  Conrad  Dannhauer.  AfUir  completing  his 
theological  education  at  the  various  seats  of 
Protestant  learning,  ho  was  appointed  public 
pastor  at  Straabnrg  in  1GG2,  whence,  after  a  few 
years,  he  passed  by  invitation  to  Frankfort. 
There  his  career  as  a  preacher  was  at  first  marked 
hy  a  violent  advocacy  of  tho  teachings  of  Luther, 
nnd  an  equally  violent  denunciation  of  the 
opinions  of  Cidvin.  Serious  remonstnuico  from 
some  influential  CalvdnislB  followed,  nad,  strange 
to  say,  the  remonstrance  was  listened  to.  In> 
deed,  Spener  appeare  to  have  soon  convinced 
himself  that  these  polemical  addresses  were 
undesirable,  and  that  the  need  for  virtue  was 
more  urgent  in  Germany  than  that  for  sound 
doctrine.  Acting  upon  this  conviction,  and  to  the 
grief  of  the  moro  zealous  Lutherans,  he  turned 
the  current  of  his  powerful  eloquence  from  the 
exclusive  denunciation  of  Calvinism  to  the  «t- 
elusivc  advocacy  of  morality.  It  was  in  this 
cause,  and  in  an  endeavour  to  evangelize  his 
congregation,  that  he  established  those  meetings 
wliich,  nnder  tho  name  of  "Collegia  ReUtis"  or 
"  Collegia  Biblica,"  formed,  snbiequontly,  the 
distinguishing  feAtore  of  Pietism. 

About  1670,  Spener,  being  at  that  timo  pastor 
in  Frankfort,  set  on  foot,  first  at  his  private 
reeidenca,  and  subsequently  in  tlie  church, 
gatherings,  where  all  his  congrogatiou  were 
welcomed  to  hear  the  pure  Scripture  read  and  its 
difficulties  explained.     The  name  of  "Coll^ia" 

Aud  SLsti^rs  of  the  Hour  aiid  RL-Hgicus  Suhools."  The 
aim  of  this  society  was  ia  no  wky  securiui,  bat  directed 
wholly  to  the  edacatioQ  of  the  poor. 


Pietists 
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woA  arlopU;il '  fur  Cltci»e  iiici'Uiigs  frDin  the  re- 
■RiublAiicc  to  tlin  gaUif^rioga  of  the  Mcniionites 
of  Flollntid,  wlio  were  known  in  Germany  unUer 
thf  naiiio  of  Cuu.toiANTa.  ThU  practice  of 
8|»ik^'a  was  well  received,  and  became  pt^oUr 
with  tlio  laity,  jiarlicularlj  vith  tho  poorer 
cliuA««,  tliougli  naganled  with  jealous  eyes  bjr 
tliu  old  Lutheran  and  aristocratic  party ;  nor 
waft  this  miMtmet  diminifehiKi  vhen  fSpener's 
adiiiircnt  Vicj^n  t^i  attract  notice  by  their  ostcn- 
tiitioua  oBceticiiiai  uf  dresti  nod  deinumour,  and 
their  nlwriice  fniui  nit,  evun  the  most  innocent, 
amnfHimcntJi.  Xcvorthelt^sii,  during  a  long  serieH 
of  yean,  no  ovmi  net  of  hostility  interrupted 
Spmier'fl  evangelical  Inhoura,  and  it  waa  daring 
i\\in  iwHod  that  liR  composed  Iua  cuUhrolt-'d  Pi<t 
Dntidcria,  u  work  which  BulRi-ienlly  eeta  forth 
the  modoHtaimn  and  {genuine  piety  of  the  funu'ler 
of  PititiRm.  Tliu  full  title  of  the  book,  originally 
intcndt-d  for  a  prcfoco  to  a  ropublicntion  of  I'ro- 
fewor  Arndt,  but  subsequently  pnnt«fl  in  n  sep- 
amlo  furiD,  is  "Pio  Dcaidcria,  or  Kaniest  Wishes 
fur  thw  ( iiitui  Improvement  of  tho  Tniw  Krnngclical 
C'hurcli,  with  wniio  Clirinliiu)  Propiwida  for  that 
enJ."  It  coii6i»l«  mainly  of  an  oxpiissaion  of 
tiio  need  of  rtform  in  education,  parlicnlnrly 
with  raferenro  tn  Uie  Bible,  iind  of  R'grct  at  tho 
injury  whLc)i  the  iucessant  preachinj^  of  dogma 
wn»  i'treclinj,'  on  tlie  pubhc  morals.  'I'he  work 
uihlbd  gn^itly  to  the  fiiino  of  the  antlior,  nnd 
ofHiiilcd  Iho  spread  of  the  peculiar  opinion  uf 
8pcncr.  that  a  virtuous  life  was  of  greater  im- 
porlniice  than  ii  cornx;!  creed.  The  revivalial 
fvcliny  sprcod  rapidly  thn»u«h  Gomiany,  where 
the  inntitnUon  of  "  Collegia,"  being  in  coTuplete 
oceortl  with  the  national  injilinct^  eoon  atiuiued 
KTunt  [lopulnrity.  Up  to  thi«  time  Pietism  had 
M)>tfii(l  without  exciting;  commotioi],  no  per- 
BciMition  havinj^  yet  been  allempttd;  hut  this 
furtumitc  fiUto  of  things  did  not  long  continue. 

In  1686  Spciier  removed  to  Dr^jsden,  when; 
he  WBD  liigh  in  favour  with  tho  Electoral  Prince. 
Thitlior  hw  hwiight  with  him  nnmerons  theo- 
logicftl  students,  amongst  whijiu  were  Fraucke, 
Antony  and  Schitdo,  destined  to  ho  the  shining 
lights  of  Pietism.  Some  of  these  shortly  afler- 
wards  removing  to  Lcijwic,  commeucfd  kcluriug 
in  Collegia  in  iniitAtion  of  tlieir  leader's  practii-e, 
giving  in  their  lectures  particulur  prominence  to 
the  correction  of  the  errors  contained  in  Luther's 
Ironslation  of  the  Bible.  As  this  translation  was 
regarded  as  little  abort  of  inspin-d  by  the  bmly 
of  educated  Lntbcrans,  this  freodijm  of  criticism 
WM  far  from  popular.  It  was  in  particnlar  htuUy 
recrivod  by  tho  older  menihcrs  of  the  Univuwity, 
who  also  took  lunhnige  at  the  delivery  of  thei>e 
lectnrcs  in  tlie  vulg.ir  tonpue.  All  kijids  of 
aih'ersfl  romours  wePHftprwiI  .abrnfid;  and  oj>inion 
w.ia  further  irritntcd  by  the  cunduct  of  the  Pietifit 
oudience,  who,  with  the  ardour  of  new  convert*, 
changeil  their  drew  anil  ninnners  of  everyday 
life  for  a  marked  and  ascetic  habit  Considerable 
dinturbancos  arose  from  timo  to  time ;  ami  on  one 
of  theflo  occasions  (it  is  si)i<l  nt  a  finx^rol  discouvntc 
drlivcrtd  at  the  grave  of  one  of  l-'nincko's  con- 
KFi-gnUon)  Uie  Icnn  Ti^liot"  waa  finally  fixed 
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and  ailopuvl  .ts  the  soubrii^uet  of  Speu^a  ad- 
niiiur^.  In  the  end  the  lecturezs  wereaocuaod  of 
heresy,  and  a  cotiiniiKsion  was  diracted  to  iit- 
Testigate  the  matt«r.  The  learned  Hiomaiuua — 
who  was  a  fervent  admirer  of  Spener — undertook 
the  defence ;  bat  although  Francke  and  his  (rieode 
were  triumphantly  acqaittetl,  the  biblical  lecturaa 
were  pivhibile*!.  This  inopi»orlnne  pr<je«cution 
moile  the  fortune  of  Ptetitan^  and  Collegia  sprang 
up  mpidly  in  every  coneiderable  town  with  a 
Gennun-^tK-'aking  i>opulntion.  In  Uuuburg  and 
Gicssen,  Fninkfiirt.,  (tntha^  nnd  tlie  towns  nf 
Switzerland,  the  revival  was  more  tlian  ever 
anocessful ;  und  to  ctneh  an  extent  waa  Uju  old 
party  at  I^ipeic  enraged  by  Uiis  succese,  that  the 
acquitted  Pietists  and  their  advocate  weni  dfiven 
from  tho  Univetsity  by  threats  of  personal  violence. 

The  leader  of  l^ietism  himaelf  bad  at  this  tijuo 
left  Dresden,  haviug  given  offence  to  the  Elector 
by  rebuking  him  for  dnmkenuefu,  and  was  now  in 
1G91  at  Berliu.  under  the  protection  of  the  Duke 
and  future  King  of  Prussia.  Theru  his  iutluenco 
WHS  Kiitticient  etfei^tualty  to  succour  his  expelled 
folkiwere ;  and  under  his  |)ali;ouagc  tho  exile* 
founded  tho  University  of  llal!o  as  the  home  for 
tho  proscribed  opinions.  Meanwhile  a  serious 
attack  was  made  on  fipener  by  the  Wittenberg 
ilivincs,  who  at  length  formally  arraigncvl  hini 
fur  false  doetnne  and  impiety.  Spener  energeti- 
cally and  sitcresxfnUy  defendnl  himself,  nnd  his 
work,  "  The  True  Agreement  with  tho  Cunfussion 
of  Augsburg,"  which  sets  forth  a  complete  justi- 
fication of  Ilia  teaching,  becauie  the  h'ading 
authuriUtive  treatise  on  ultra-evangelical  Luther- 
nnism.  Iliese  persecutions  and  this  defence  set 
the  seal  to  the  division  of  tho  Lutherans  into 
what  nniy  be  pro|>crly  called  a  right  and  left 
Itai-ty — a  ilivisir^n  which,  with  more  or  le«3  con- 
tinuity, has  evLT  since  existed  iu  that  coio- 
munion. 

It  was  not,  however,  from  men  of  learning  like 
Fruiicke  and  Spener,  nor  from  the  UniverHiiiea 
Ihiit  Lutherauism  had  nnytliiiig  to  fear  But  in 
the  pmcticB  of  the  Colli^in  there  was  n  genuine 
source  of  danger.  Ignorant  and  faoatit^al  pei-eons, 
arrogating  to  themselves  an  insight  to  which  they 
liad  00  claim,  gave  the  rein  to  their  fancies,  and 
mistook  Ihem  for  the  prompting  of  the  Holy 
Spirit.  Thufi  thoy  went  so  far  as  to  sf-^ok  of 
the  Lutheran  Church  as  Babylon,  and  propheuied 
its  impcndhig  dlswlution.  Spener  divd  in  1705, 
and,  shortly  aflerwards,  the  commotions  at  Augs- 
burg, Giessen,  l^anlzig,  Hamburg,  Krfutt.  and 
other  places,  had  become  so  intolerable,  that  tho 
execative  interfered  by  Uie  imp<>Bilion  of  severe 
jRiiul  luwB,  and  linidly  pi-oecribod  the  overt 
exercise  of  Pielibni.  Thus  all  opportunity  for 
thf  development  of  the  Pietists  into  a  com- 
pletely organized  sect  was  effectHnlly  destroyed. 

Tho  prinei|)al  reforms  demanded  by  the  Pietist*, 
to  be  gathered  from  the  writings  of  their  lendcn, 
were  these :  First,  that  tho  theological  schools 
sliouhl  lie  reformed  by  tho  alKdilion  of  all  syste- 
matic thr<ihigj\  philosophy,  and  mc.taphy^ice,  and 
that  morals  and  not  doctrine  should  fonu  the 
Atopic  of  all  proaclujig ;  secondly,  that  only  thoaa 
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lulfi  be  admitted  into  the  I«utheran 
iDiniatiy  trhoso  lives  wure  cxainpluii  or  livin>; 
piety.  Ill  support  of  tliia  litist  proposaJ,  they 
urged  the  qiinsi-WiRklilRlc  «l.«;tniie,  thftt  tla- 
theology  of  the  wiclitxl  c-iiinot  l»e  a  tnio  theolojj-y  ; 
and  (sumo  of  thciii  at  !»•»■>(()  addetl  tliat  the  minis- 
trfttionB  of  the  -wic-keil  are  ineiticftcions.  Olher 
doctrines,  s<jino  of  thetn  of  a  violent  character, 
nro  nttribiiled  to  eei'tnin  men  of  mark  who  were 
connected  with  tho  T'ielistic  niovemeut,  such  as 
Aniolil  Dippel  and  Pelersen  ;  hut  these  iToro  for 
the  iiioeL  part  either  Ihc  rcisult  of  hatred  for  thfi 
Luthev»n  onler,  or,  as  in  case  of  the  last-named 
vriler,  of  simple  delunioii.  An  exception  muM 
ho  mailo  of  Schiule,  wlio,  uudonbledly,  op|)Deed 
the  Ltithcrati  praetice  of  confession.  Though  an 
iindoubtej  Piutitft,  he  was  fiingtilnr  in  this  opinion. 
It  deservee  mention  that  tlic  Pietists  were  accuseil 
of  impnguing  the  special  Lnthemn  view  of  the 
doctrine  of  juatilicittlon  by  fiiitii  only  ;  but  the 
aeiniaatioii  Wjis  unfounded.  Spener  and  his 
followers  never  denied  that  go«I  works  woro  un- 
necessary to  sajviiiiun,  they  only  desire<l  that 
thisdiffieult  doctrine  should  not  bo  pieuched  to 
the  congreKfllion- 

Debarred  from  the  exereiic  of  special  extenud 
ceremonies,  Pieliara  has,  from  the  beginning  of 
the  eighteenth  century,  prcserveil  n  meagre  and 
unimportant  existence  up  to  the  present  time. 
First,  the  Wolffinu  philosophy  ;  Bccondly,  that  of 
the  Encyclopi^iiftts;  finally,  modem  Kaliou(disii!, 
has,  !>ince  the  death  of  Spener,  given  U>  Liithenin 
Christianity  oppononta  of  a  calibre  Bufficient  to 
employ  all  iLa  {lowora  of  rrststance,  and  this  has 
nmdu  it  perhaiw  unwilling  to  renew  a  frivoloiw 
antl  inti-mecine  conflict. 

The  dead  fonnulism  of  Halle  indeed  long 
continued,  and  may,  in  a  xen!>e,  still  be  said  to 
prefwrve  the  tenets  of  Spener  in  a  foesiliwd  con- 
dition, but  the  tjuickening  ardour  of  the  leaders 
of  the  movement  that  made  Pietimn  a  fonio  hoa 
long  since  diflappeored.  A  lempnmry  reaniniation 
is  to  be  noted,  commencing  abont  IH27  by  the 
appearance  of  a  publication  edited  by  llengston- 
berg  ;  but  the  movement  was  quite  unimportant, 
and  since  1835  European  attention  has  not  tteen 
attracted  to  the  Evangelicalism  of  Spener.  [The 
beat  account  of  Pietism  is  to  be  found  in  Ilo8»- 
bueh,  Sj/eiter  utul  *eine  Zcite;  Illgen,  Higtoria 
Colle'jii  Philohiblici ;  Iirat*chneider,  die  Gntud- 
/<!,'/«  de«  Eva7ujeliiic?im  Pietiemug;  Marklin,  Dnr- 
fitelhing  utt'l  Krifik  deft  modcrneu  Ptetismus; 
with  which  lUmler's  />m  PiflUmug  und  die 
UHnirrmi  BUdun'j,  Brucktr's  tluioria  CHticu 
P/u'/iimp/ii(B,  Shmeckh's  Klirhau  naeh  der  He- 
forvK  ran  be  advantageously  compared.] 

PIKGIilMK  AND  STKANC.KRS,  [Sionitd*.] 

PIPHILE-S.  A  nauje  given  to  the  Flemish 
Albigpnaefl.  [Kkhert.  adv.  Cafhar.  in  Biti.  Max. 
Luijii.  xjtiii.  601.] 

i'lIiNEN'f^IANS.  A  mcdiaival  sect,  tiking 
its  name  and  origin  from  John  Pimenais,  nu 
an ti -sacerdotal i.st  Bcliismatic  of  Silesia,  A.n.  1311. 
His  principles  were  those  common  to  the  mcdi- 
Kival  sects,  and  illustrated  especially  in  the  Bbo- 
QARDS  and  the  BReriiitEN  of  the  Fres  Spirit.  It 
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is  thought  probable  that  they  wer«  in  some  way 
ronnected  with  the  Strioolniks  of  Russia,  al- 
though the  lalUT  btdong  1o  a  much  more  reeont 
time,     [Krazijiski.  y?«/*nnn.  i'm  Poland,  i.  59.] 

PLOTIXUS  [born  a.u.  205,  died  a.d.  270]. 
A  native  of  Egypt,  the  most  celebrated  follower 
of  Ammoniu.i  Kaccflfi,  although  a  hitter  foe  of 
Chriattauily,  closely  connectttl  with  ita  schools 
on  the  side  of  Mysticism.  Where  doubt  inwl 
beim  coni«idered  U>  bo  the  trim  atmosphere  of 
philosophy  he  aspired  to  give  certainty.  To 
Pyrrhonism  be  opposed  a  system  of  pure  intcl- 
lei^tuahsm,  and  eng^^ctl  to  lead  his  foUowei'S  into 
positive  truth.  The  soul,  he  said,  iti  in  a  Atnteof 
debasement  through  contact  with  a  body  of  mat- 
ter ;  it  is  alicrmtcd  from  the  eternal  and  intinite 
Source  of  its  being,  lu  whoeo  nature  it  still  par- 
ticipates. It  is  the  misRion  of  a  true  philosophy 
to  restore  this  interrupted  union,  and  to  lejid  back 
the  soul  to  a  blissful  oneue&ii  with  the  Source  of 
all  goodness  and  unity.  He  affirmed  with  his 
dying  breath,  "  I  am  striving  to  bring  the  God 
Which  is  in  us  into  harmony  with  the  Oud  Which 
is  in  the  nnivorso."  lint  he  did  it  by  confusing 
subject  and  object,  in  the  same  manner  as  Fichte 
and  Hegel  and  modem  pantheists.  That  har- 
mony is  true  knuwlcdge,  and  philosophy  ali.inc 
can  teach  it.  It  is  a  knowledge,  he  said,  that  is 
more  than  philosophy,  to  which  he  only  posseaeed 
the  clue,  existing  not  in  the  imagination,  btit  as 
alwolute  verity,  not  in  «et  words  and  phrases,  but 
in  subjectivo  truth.  It  is  cogniztdile  by  a  higher 
power  than  mere  intellectual  thought ;  this  power 
is  self-consdoasuess,  M^if,  the  knowledge  which 
reason  poftsessca  of  its  own  being  ;  that  itaelf  is 
the  truth  and  the  HubRtantive  existence  of  the 
being  man.  This  kii'Mvledge  is  not  to  be  reasoned 
out  as  though  its  object  were  without  the  per- 
cipient soul,  but  it  is  of  such  a  nature  an  to  fuse 
together  all  distinction  between  the  subject  and 
object  of  knowledge.  We  do  not  discern  reason, 
but  reason  discerns  it«e]f.  It  is  pfroeptible  in  no 
other  way.  Snpersensate  truth  can  only  be  known 
in  the  spirit.  Philo  had  already  held  similar 
opinions  with  respect  to  union  of  the  soul  with 
(jod.  However  great,  he  said,  the  gulf  may  be 
between  man  and  the  Deity,  it  may  he  bridged 
over  through  the  manifestation  of  (jod  to  the 
soul.  It  is  not  only  that  the  mind  mirrors  out 
to  itaelf  God  the  Creator  and  Preftcrver  of  the 
sensible  world  of  matt^'r,^  wliereby  ia  gained  a 
consciousness  only  of  the  existence  of  the  Deity, 
but  no  adequate  idea  of  His  Being  or  Xature.  To 
aspire  to  know  this  were  more  folly  ;'  man  can- 
not seo  God,  but  Goil  reveals  HimAelf  to  man  in 
the  rtasnnable  soul,'  and  this  revelation  cousti- 

'  'Qt  -)^  iii  KaHrrpov  ^ai^ranovrai  itvGt  Bf^i*  Sp&rrti 
Kol  no^/xoirinouvra  laJ  rut-  S\wr  ixiTfiowti-ofm  [d*  V,  con- 
Uinpl.    Id,   (1.   484,  Atiil  (-uiriprtrr   rfr  Drrti/.  21,   p.  108, 

*  TitpaiTipv  li  gal  ffirotiiiur  T/riwi«9au  (It  wtpi  aiirias 
■ij  wmirfTin  iTfTfi"  t^yi'-Tiof  th  ^\i0ibn}%  ['fe  Pouter.  Cain. 

'  Oi  Inxtr  ^tXarOpittirtat  i^Ki-M'iUntr  tV  ^irjcV  »» 
aiT^r  m'*  iirt<rTpd^,  rpoi'nirHiiiat  Bi  Tijpr  invroS  ^AoMf 
Htti«,  Kotf  fcor  0^  r«  ^f  lifTn  rir  /JX/rorra  !**  X/yfrat. 


Ploiinus 


Plotinus 


lut«&  his  highest  hitppJneBS.     We  have  here  the 

genn  of  oU  ttioso  spmi-fanaticol  aspirations  aft«r 
a  union  with  the  Deity  that  afterwards  became 
the  fnii]  of  iiiysUcai  theology,  descending  through 
ths  Keo-Pliilonic  school  and  L*ioiiysiu3  (Pseudo- 
Areopagita)  to  the  school  of  St  Victoii-o,  and 
thence  to  Bonaventuni,  Eckhart,  and  GcrsoiL* 
Where  this  ia  accorded  to  innn,  \\\a  soul  is  no 
longer  led  by  the  suhordinaUs  pnwuTB  of  divine 
relation  nor  by  angelic  influence,  hut  by  God 
Himself;  and  man,  though  "a  liltio  lower  tEiuQ 
the  angels,"  is  raised  to  a  level  with  thsm.  Nn- 
meniuB  also  defined  the  divine  Unity  as  Keusoii 
and  Goodness,  oud  said  that  the  soid.  was  capable 
of  svich  a  cloRo  union  with  it  as  to  involve  poei- 
tirely  no  diversity,'  The  outer  rays  of  the  Divine 
KaLuro  nourish  and  support  our  bodily  nature; 
by  intenial  contemplation  of  thn  Deity  wo  rise 
above  the  body,  and  emerge  into  the  purer  lUu  of 
reason,  being  made  partakera  of  a  bleoaed  exist- 
ence. It  woa  a  proUrfiais  of  Ficht«an  and  He- 
geliiui  Faulheifim.  Ftutlnus  fairly  outsoara  hie 
predecessors.  Intellect  as  lii8  priutuple  of  unity 
does  not  satisfy  him  ;  Homethiug  yet  more  recon- 
dite there  must  ha  from  which  it  emanates,  which 
Plotinus  names  "  the  Hret^"  or  "  the  undefined 
and  utidefinable,  the  sourco  of  motion  and  nest, 
iliwlf  devoid  of  either  as  being  infinite."  Such 
human  notions  aa  Thongbt  and  Will  are  wholly 
inapplicable  to  the  Absolute,  with  which  nothing 
elM  can  have  relation,  and  whom  no  attribute  can 
limit.  Itself  nothing  in  respect  of  all  things,  it 
is  yet  the  power  and  oneirgy  of  all.  Plotinus 
aspired  to  ron{:]i  back  to  this  priiici]de  through  the 
contempliitive  faculty  of  tlie  suul  itstdf,  ail  eman- 
ation from  intellect,  the  second  principle,  ns  light 
proceeds  from  the  sun  by  effulgence  rather  than 
omaualioii.  Intellovt,  as  tljo  sourco  of  every  liv- 
ing principle,  contains  within  it«elf  the  principle 
of  multiplicity  ;  in  it  are  stored  the  universal  ideas 
that  arc  spirit  and  life  ;  llie  inttUiglble  world— 
N(xr/u>s  voiyrtfi.  Nothing  ofhuniati  reason,  nothing 
of  material  s-ense,  can  have  anything  to  do  with 
union  of  the  uuul  with  its  origin,  for  the  One  is 
an  inconipreheusible  essence.  Tlie  soul  united 
with  it  exists  in  a  divine  ecstaJiy  ;  it  is  then  con- 
acious  of  nothing  earthly  ;  mortal  sense  has  no 
part  in  that  which  transcends'  all  human  reason. 
The  whole  soul  is  tilled  with  a  God-like  delight ; 
it  is  one  with  the  Beautiful,  wliich  is  no  longer 
external  to  it  hut  inherently  one,*  The  soul  is 
difitntct<Ml  at  sueh  a  time  with  no  earthly  lhought». 

Air.  17,  p.  Vi,  ou'l  compare  de  FoaUr.  Cain.  6,  229j. 

IU*fi\li    l^-fTii^a.   ^lnj*<If,  B0T«  oirK  dxi   Tl>  yt^OrilTW  fij 

•frMf  7rw/>lf«t,  Cn  tf  dvA  gKw  ri  lUrov,  dXX'  iVrr^ir^at 
t6  yh>yir*w  tfj.^afftv  ivapyii  r«0  iytwrifrw  U^i^lvi  wt 
Aw'  KuTou  airif  KaTa.\attfidft»  KaJ  Tiff  0Kt&*>  a^of,  iwtp  ttf 
ri^rt  Xtrfim  <al  rinrir  rtv  )t6afior[/x{i.  alitij.  iii.  US,  \%'i\ 

rii  /ainHfi  Afx^j  wpttr^tituf  ^airrrsi  Hov/t^in  [Joinbl. 
•/..  Stob-  Eet.tl 
*  Olof  olru$^ivi  *ai  rXifpiffiin  row  r^KTvpot,  In  St'  S\itt 

t4  aifri  9<iir/Mvor  f{tf.  dXX'  ^<(  i  iiiut  ifii'  if  aCTy  r6 
ifitifwit'  I  Mud.  v.  8,  10  ;  II), 
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but  as  the  divine  vision  comes  and  as  it  goM  it 
is  wholly  absorbed  in  it.'*    Such  uionieuta  of  privi- 
leged existence  are  few  and  short,  hut  they  por* 
tend  the  bliss  that  awaits  the  soul  when  releosod 
from  matter.      If  the  Divine  Principle  is   tho 
centre  of  all,  the  rapt  soni  is  concentric  with  it, 
woTT*/)  ttiiTpip  KivTpov  iTwd^a^.     The  nature  of 
tho  vision  may  nut  be  dtscloscil  to  the  uninitiated,     M 
TO  }iij  tKffiiptiv  (is  Tous  /";  /*</»t>J/tnous,  and  when     V 
it  is  enounced  in  such  terms  as  Sight  and  Vision, 
this  is  only  in  dcfuiUt  of  adequate  means  of  ex- 
pression.    Also,  wlien  we  speak  of  the  Deity  as 
perfect  goodness,  it  is  a  goodness  that  is  incon- 
ceivable by  us,  who  have  no  other  gauge  to  apply 
than  human  virtues  that  cran  have  no  place  in  tfai« 
Deity.     Courage  involves  the  possibility  of  fear; 
Kelf-restraiut  the  notion  of  some  object  of  desire ; 
moderation  is  the  antithesis  of  excess.    Virtuo 
ihereforQ  is  not  tho  iinal  good  at  which  the  soul 
must  aim,  but  it  is  the  means  of  attaining  that  end; 
and  the  soul  in  pursuing  it  emerges  into  a  higher 
stale  of  being,  an  ecstatic  condition,  a  reduction 
of  the  soul  into  its  hrat  simple  elements,  a  sur- 
rendering of  itself  wholly  to  tho  esaonce  of  its 
contemplation;*  hut  the  Diviua  Printripla  onljr 
exists  in  a  man  in  tho  degree  to  which  he  ia  con- 
&cimis  of  the  iudwolUng  principle  within  him. 
The  Third   Principle,  in   sulmrdination   to    tha 
Pirst  Good  and  to  Intellect,  is  the  aupnmmndaDO 
and  vital  Soul  of  the  univcrso,  the  Source  of  all 
life,  subsisting  with  the  Intellect,  of  which  it  is 
tho  animal  counterpart  in  the  Divine  Substanco, 
and  impressed  with  tho  forms  of  eternal  ideas,  by 
it  unconsciously  conceived  and  propagated.    The 
thrco  principles  are  co-elerual,  forming  a  kind  of 
hierarchy  of  order  and  dignity,  from  whence  the 
I>9oudo-I)iony8ian  notion  of  a  celestial  hierarchy 
was  derived,  and  with  which  difiorcnt  gradations  of 
excellence — gods,  demons,  genii  and  heroes — an 
connected.    Thoro  are  three  steps  of  access  lowanls 
tlie  highest  good  :  harmony,  that  occupies  itself 
with  lower  matters  of  sensation  ;  love,  that  con- 
templut<is  tho  immaterial  and  vast,  and  lluds  its 
only  repose  in  full  [josaessioa  of  its  object ;  and 
wisdom,  that  becomes  ab8orbc<l  in  communion      — 
with  the  h'irst  Ciood.    Their  representative  charao-     fl 
tera  are  the  musician,  the  lover,  and  the  phjlo-      ■ 
KOpher.     Ko  glimpse  of  tnith  is  attainable  by  the 
common  herd.     Purifications,  prayers,  and  spirit- 
ual exercises  are  tho  means  whereby  the   soul 
learns  to  soar  far  above  all  earthly  coneiderationa, 
nut  merely  into  the  presence,  but  into  actual  union 
with  tho  Deity,  where  intellect  becomea  one  with 
(;fiscnce.     Tiii-i  Trinity  of  principles  and  powers, 
devoid  of  nil  hypostatic  individuality,  may  have 
Ijten  borrowed  from  the  Cliriftian  faith,  but  it 
has  nothing  cImj  in  common  with  it ;  in  fact,  in 
tho  hands  of  Plotinus,  it  was  a  formidable  wca{>on 
of  attack  upon  Christianity  ;  and  in  an  opposite 
direction  his  conversion  of  the  old  heathen  mytho- 

*  E7i-(u  W  ri*  (>ovr  rip  iXVitta,  Kal  rSiwo*  «Iroi  xnl  r4» 
liruJrTa  [Enii.  V.  S]. 

'Tin  fTort  V  ot'  Wa/i<t.  AXXi  iXKm  rpirm  rod  OlI^ 

Kal  rriaitxal  vtpt^^atr  'pis  /<^>>o^Vi  tt'fp  nt  rt  ft"  ^ 
iS^^StdirtTiu  IvL  »,  10;  11], 
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IngicflJ  notions  intti  allHgorj-,  as  a  grailalional  ele- 
ment in  tiiR  liivnirchy,  liclpwl  to  give  new  Ufa  to 
the  expiring  theories  of  bciitlicnisin.  In  either  case 
liis  teaching  was  equally  prejudicial  to  the  cauae 
of  truth.  As  Intellect  is  one,  though  iDfiaitely 
variRil,  Br>  the  soul  of  ^'atu^e  in  ono,  yet  teems  with 
n  multiplicity  of  life.  T]ie  same  mystioiam  runs 
through  the  writings  of  the  iv'eo- Platonic  soliooL^ 
In  .TamblichuB,  and  afterwards  in  I'iMclns,  myBti* 
cism  Iwok  a  more  theurgicjil  direction  j  the  First 
<Jod,  or  the  Absolute,  in  more  modem  pbraac,  waa 
roprcaented  as  infinitely  remote;  certain  interme- 
tliate  Sai^via  alone  aifortled  the  possibility  of 
communion  with  Him  [Proclus,  Tlitd..  Plat.  iii. 
14].  It  may  bo  obsen'ed  that  tbo  entire  ut^w 
Plutonic  scLuul  lian  bwin  dividetl  by  de  OtJrando 
into  thrcH  branches :  Phitinus  [4.t.  250]  and 
Porphyry  [a.d.  280  Syriace,  Malchus]  represent- 
ing the  Romnn  branch,  which  exhibited  an  esaen- 
tially  philosophic  et-Iecticiiini,  and  was  only  so  fiir 
tinctured  with  Oriental  tradition  as  it  taught  the 
luystieal  union  of  tho  soul  with  GchI  as  an  easential 
truth  ;  the  school  of  Alexandria  hod  Jamblicluis 
[a.d.  363J  and  Hiurocks  [a.u.  485],  the  harmo- 
uizer  of  Plato  and  Aristotle,  as  it8  main  lights, 
lind  by  its  union  with  tho  theosophy  of  the  llast 
Berved  as  the  main  basis  of  mysticid  theology  ; 
while  the  school  of  Athens,  where  Plutarch  and 
8yrianiis  taught,  and  of  which  Proclus  [a.d.  450] 
is  the  exponent,  B0eclud  lo  revert  to  the  ancient 
sources  uf  Greek  wisdom  as  caibodied  iii  the 
Oq>hic  bymns. 

The  writings  of  Plotinus,  as  arrauged  by  Po> 
phyry,  are  contained  in  six  books,  each  book 
beiug  subdivided  into  nine  sections  or  Ennenils. 
Their  general  object  may  be  state*!  to  be  an 
exposition  of  the  Absolute  Unity,  the  soarco  and 
origin  uf  all  the  successional  development  ex- 
hibited in  the  varied  phenomena  of  the  universe. 
Their  style,  obscure  in  the  extreme,  has  aggr:i- 
valed  tho  confusion  of  these  writings.  Plotinus 
seldom  delivered  hia  lectures  from  written  notes; 
bis  pupil  PorphjTy  therefore  persnaded  him  to 
compose  some  work  us  a  standard  of  authority  on 
the  abstruse  topics  that  he  handled.  Ills  neglect 
of  revising  that  which  he  wrote,  and  his  want  of 
scientific  metliod,  have  added  to  the  obscurity  of 
the  books  that  bear  his  name.  Hut  for  the  friendly 
aid  of  Porphyry  iii  ruvising  and  correcting  this 
obscurity  would  probably  have  been  hopeless, 
Longiuus  plainly  confessed  that  inany  of  the  sub- 
jects handled  by  Plotinus^  were  beyond  his  com- 
prehension. No  writing  of  Plotinus  has  como 
dowu  to  us  which  openly  attacks  ('bristionity ; 
though  it  is  very  possible  that  the  £uuead  ttarh 
yvuxrriKov^  [ii.  i>]  may  have  bL-en  partly  levelled 
against  the  tHnching  of  the  Chuiuh. 

PLYMOUTU  BRETHREN.  A  sect  which 
originated  almost  simultaneously  in  Bublui  ajid 
Plymouth,  about  the  year  1830,  the  Hiemlners  of 
which,  calling  themselves  "The  Brethren,"  came 
to  be  called  from  their  headq^uarters  in  England 
tho  "Plymouth  Brethren."   The  principal  founder 

'  Porpliyrr,  de  Abttin.  t  S8,  57.    Jamllicbus,  (fc  Sfyst, 
.^y.  i.  10  ;  iii.  8 ;  iv.  8. 
*  Purphyry,  Vit,  FiUin. 
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of  the  sect  was  a  clerg_vm.an,  who  had  "been  a 
barrbler,  named  Darby,  from  whom  the  Plymoutli 
Brethren  are  sometimes  called  "Darbyites."  Giv 
ing  up  hia  ministratinns  in  the  Church  of  Ireland, 
he  established  a  small  sect  in  Dublin  under  the 
name  of  .Separatists,  and  then  came  to  h^gland, 
and  went  about  as  an  independent  preacher,  or- 
ganizing small  sociL'ties  of  tlie  strictest  Calvinistic 
type  of  Kvangelicalism  for  the  promotion  of  per- 
sonal piety,  which  were  soon  converted  into  con- 
gru:gations  claiming  to  be  iudependcnt  of  all  other 
ivligious  communities.  The  chief  peculiarity  of 
these  congregations  is  that  they  are  without  any 
separate  ministry,  every  "  brother"  and  "  aisler" 
Iwing  considered  tobaveofullriglttto  "prophesy" 
orpreachwheneverheismoved  todoso.  Tbeyalso 
administer  baptism  to  all  adults,  whether  baptised 
before  or  not ;  and  substitute  a  kind  of  weekly 
love-feast,  in  which  bread  and  wiue  are  passed 
round  from  one  to  another  for  the  Holy  Kuclmrtst 
Like  many  other  small  sectc  the  Plymouth  Brethren 
maintain  that  true  Christianity  is  not  to  be  found 
in  tho  CInircb  or  among  the  sects,  but  only  among 
themselves.  TIkey  are  also  strong  Predestiuariaus 
and  Millenarinus.  In  their  own  phmseology 
they  are  "  the  assembly  of  Gud,"  not  meeting  to- 
gether by  human  will,  but  "  gathered  to  Jesus  by 
tbe  Holy  Ghost."  Hence  they  consider  that  tliey 
i.ecd  no  human  ministry,  but  are  under  immetli- 
atu  Divine  presidency,  which  is  the  fulfilment  of 
the  ijruniise,  "  Wlierc  two  or  tbi-ee  are  gathered 
together  in  My  Name  there  am  I  in  the  midst  of 
them."  This  they  call  the  "  many-men  ministry  " 
in  contradistinction  to  the  "  one-man  ministry  " 
of  ordinary  Christian  congregations. 

The  Plymouth  Bretliren  are  a  rather  widely 
spread  and  growing  sect,  but  they  have  little  or- 
ganic unity,  being  broken  up  into  many  sections 
by  tbe  differences  of  opinion  (often  followed  up 
with  greAt  animosity  and  bitterness)  arising  from 
their  "  many-men  "  ministry.  At  the  e-uue  time 
there  is  much  attraction  for  the  leisurely  class  of 
what  may  be  called  semi- professional  society  wliich 
is  found  in  towns  inhabited  by  retired  ofBcers, 
etc.,  in  tho  syst«m  of  every  oito  having  a  [jsalm 
or  an  interpretation ;  and  the  soct  is  largely  re- 
cruited from  thUdaas  of  persons.  [Guiuneeis'  WJn) 
tire  the  riijnumVt  BrMivn  t  Ihsnnett's  Fly- 
titouth  BrsthTen,  their  Rigf,  ele.'S 

PNEUMATICS.     [Amdrosians.] 

PNKUMATOMACHI.  Tho  name  "Adver- 
saries  of  the  Holy  Spirit,"  given  to  that  party 
which,  upon  tho  subsidence  of  tho  Ari:»n  contro- 
versy, was  distinguished  by  the  denial  of  the 
Catholic  faith  regarding  the  Tliird  Pereon  of  tho 
Holy  Trinity  ;  some  denying  His  Divinity,  others 
His  Pcrsontdity  olso. 

The  heresy  of  the  Pneumataniachi  is  commonly 
connected  with  tho  name  uf  Macetlonius ;  but 
cince  Macedonius  was  so  closely  connected  with 
tho  Senii-Arian  jMirty  Ujat  the  term  Macedonian 
was  used  as  eq^uivahnt  to  .Semi-Arian ; '  oud  sinco 
there  were  others  than  Semi-Arians  who  held  tha 

)  "  Pneumntoiiuichi  ipsi  tuot  MaoedauULni,  aimilM 
KomuDcionitis"    [Pscudo-Hieron.  Hoerta.  xxix.].      Cf, 
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heieqr,  the  mnro  conijiruhcnsivo  name  is  to  l>o 
prefarrcil.  T)ifl  appeantitco  of  tlic  party  ia  to  bo 
dated  a.d.  3G0,  vlivn  AtliniifwtuH  wtoU>  a^iiist 
tliom,  giving  tliom  the  name  berc  adapteil.  Atlia- 
notiuH  wm  tlit>ii  in  tho  dcat'tis  of  E^rypt,  and 
Serepiou,  Itiahopof  Tiiiuuis,  in  I-<)wur  tigypt,  re- 
quefited  hi»i  tntorpoHition.  'I'lui  timtsitdi  llu:iii- 
aUvcs  were  uo  iiovdliea.  It  wii»  a  part  of  tlio 
Ariaii  cn-cd  thnt  l!ie  Hi»ly  Spirit  wilb  q  ercat«il 
being,  sii])unor  it  nii^dit  lio  in  dignity,  but  no 
vrisu  dUriTfUit  in  nuttire  fnim  tlio  aiij^etx :  nnd  in 
tlio  Gnostic  By.stema  wo  moot  wiili  Clm-st  and 
tbo  Hijiy  Gliost  fts  .Rmis  [Vai.kntiniaks],  the 
Litlu'r  lycin^  bcld,  in  suuil*  cii^cs  ut  luost,  to  oc  not 
a  distinct  IVrRon,  but  a  divinn  energy  diirnscd 
Ihrougli  tlie  nnivcrsn,  Ikit  there  was  a  great 
difference  in  tbe  uiodu  in  wliioh  these  liercsics 
wpro  huld.  TUoy  then  appnnrcd,  not  aa  proceed- 
ing frvnn  a  ii]K)riii]  oppoiiitiun  to  thu  greatness  of 
the  Holy  Spirit,  bill  as  dtituntions  front  some  other 
b-ading  heresy  tt*  wliich  tb<»y  wore  Rubordinate. 
Thus  iu  tbu  cuso  of  tho  Ariausi,  with  wliiL-h  our 
prwwnt  snbjftct  in  CAiic«niPil,  tbo  dsnlal  of  tho 
divinity  of  the  Holy  Spirit  follows  u|«)n  tho 
dr'ntid  of  tho  diviuily  of  tbe  Son.  For  as  it  ia 
iuijiosfiiblo  to  advanco  tho  Third  Piirsou  of  tbo 
Trinity  abo\-fl  the  iSocond  IVrmm,  tho  controversy 
turned  thercforo  on  tlic  diviuity  of  tbo  tSfCjnd, 
Dading  with  this,  the  Council  of  Xicnsv  did  nnt 
deal  j»p<'cificany  with  tbo  RuUmlinriio  horeay,  but 
lyfl  it  to  stand  or  fall  with  the  loading  one.  I'ut 
wbon  tbo  loading  lierRsy  was  abaniinneti,  and  yut 
tbo  subordinate  heresy  rotaiiuHl,  thou  the  bitter 
not  only  bocanio  pmminont,  but  was  seen  to  bo 
ailopL«tl  on  iU  own  indi'pi^nditnt  grounds,  for  '\\a 
"Wn  sake.  Tbo  Ariau  half  c<>nverti;d  to  Catholicity 
was  projiorly  a  rnonniatouiacbist  Sntb  wrre 
tbo^o  whotu  AtbAuasius  dealt  with  in  bis  letter 
111  Scrapiou.  Tbey  were  aoceders  from  tbo  Arians 
\vb(]  liad  umbracoil  tbe  true  faiili  rognnling  tho 
Son,  but  rt>Uuued  thoir  L'rn>r  t^!ga^liug  tbe  Holy 
Spirit.*  Tlioy  were  consccjuently  oppuswl  botb 
by  ('nthoHcs  and  Ariann,  but  their  true  contivi- 
vi'tay  was  wiUi  the  former :  tlicircontost  with  tlio 
talt*)r  (Athanasiufi  urges)  could  bo  only  pretonded, 
inasmuch  as  both  agreed  in  opposing  tho  doctrine 
of  tbo  Trinity  [«J  SctaiK  \.  ],  2,  9.  32].  Tbia 
class  tbon  diffprod  from  the  later  Mareilonian 
class  :  it  held  Hotnooueiaii  doctrine  regarding  the 
Son,  wboreas  tbe  Macedonians  were  Homoiousiana. 
Athananus  calls  them  also  Trdpici,  from  their 
Jignrative  interpretations  of  Scriptare  ;  but  this  is 
rather  an  epithet  than  a  proppr  name. 

In  coiu)iurison  with  tbe  Macedonian  party, 
this  earlier  r«arty  can  havo  bocn  but  small  It 
was  howerer  reinforced  a  fow  years  later,  as  we 
shall  shew,  u[Hin  the  return  of  a  larj^  portion  of 
the  Semi  Arian  body  to  catholicity.  The  a4lo|>- 
tion  of  tho  truth  concerning  tbe  Son  leads  almost 
necessarily  to  tbe  adoption  of  tbe  truth  concern- 
ing tbo  Holy  Spirit  The  arguments  of  AUtaa- 
osiua  \ad  Serap.  i.  29,  iv.  7]  shew  forcibly  how 
untenable  a  ]KKsition  is  thnt  whifh  niainLiitu)  a 
iJuality  iiwtOHtl  of  a  Trinity.     Tlio  original  Jfo- 

'  F<>r  thl«  Arian  error  ira  Athan.    Oral.   tU.    mO. 
vIruM,.  WW,  15. 
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iiarchian  tenet  fmm  which  tbo  Avians  started  ia 
iiiucb  muiu  easily  admissible. 

The  Pncumatomacbi  of  the  Macedonian  scboni 
were  the  Bemi-Arianii  left  behind  in  schism  when, 
io  the  year  3CG,  the  mBJurity  of  tbo  stet  gave  iu 
their  assent  to  orthodoxy,  ami  w^re  ret'eived  into 
tbe  Church.  Heforo  tbia  time  MncciU'uius  had 
joined  the  Siiiui-Arian  iiarty.  He  ba<l  liocii  ap- 
pointed Iiishop  nf  ('onjuUintinnpIe  by  thi>  Ariana, 
Imiiig  tb<>n  an  AnoniiiMUi  cr  Acacian  [PboL  Bi'W. 
Cud.  257] ;  but  profejisitig  Sumt-Arian  opiniunSf 
was  depotted  by  Iho  Arinit  Couiiril  of  Constiuiti- 
nople,  A.D.  360  [Theoib  ll'iff.  AVW.  ii,  6].  Ho 
then  invi'ul<--d  tlie  artiJico  of  the  "  Uonioion,"  ami 
connecting  himself  plowi-Iy  with  tbe  Souii-Arian 
[Mirty,  g:ive  them  bis  name  [TJiood.  //«t.  /«'«. 
iv.  S].  At  first  therefore  Ibo  tiTui  Macedonian 
was  simply  equivalent  to  Serai-Arian,  and  Socmlca 
ealls  tbo  rej)ly  of  LiboriuH  to  the Semi-Ariau  legatt-a 
a  tetter  to  the  bishops  nf  tiio  Macedonians  fSoer. 
Uiet.  Ecd.  iv.  12].  The  name  of  Macedouius 
appears,  in  this  reply.  The  good  faith  of  tbia 
transaction  is  (to  say  tbn  least)  very  doublfiil,' 
an<l  we  are  in  uncertainty  as  to  thu  opinions 
which  Maco<:loniu8  loally  btdd  at  tho  cIikw  of  bia 
life.  But  there  is  no  unci-rUitity  as  to  tbo  eoiirse 
of  tb«!  berpsy.  Tho  letters  of  Libarius  w«ro  ex- 
hibited at  tin;  Couucil  of  Tyaua,  ami  the  deputies 
who  presenteil  them  were  acknowledged  as  mem- 
bers of  the  Catholic  body.  This  was  probably 
in  A.D.  3GS.  A  council  was  upi>oiuted  to  meet 
in  T.irRns  to  coniploto  the  work  of  reconciliation, 
but  just  before  tbo  meetiug  thirty-four  Asiatic 
bishops  asseniblod  in  Caria,  i-efuacd  tlio  Homoou- 
nion  ;  and  ValenF,  at  the  instigation  of  the  Arian 
Eudoxius,  by  whom  bo  bad  been  recently  bap- 
ti!'.e<l,  forbad  tho  council  [Sozom.  UUi.  Keel.  vi. 
12].  tVam  this  time  however  Somi-Arianism  dia* 
appears  from  ecckttiastical  history.  The  contro- 
versy regnnJiiig  onr  Lont's  dirinity  w.is  ceasing, 
and  tbe  denial  of  tbo  divinity  of  the  Holy  Spirit 
becamu  the  distinguisliing  tenet  of  the  Sumi-Arian 
party,  tbe  tenet  thus  Ix'coming  awnK:iati3d  with 
tbo  name  Macedonian,  which  the  Semi-Ariansbad 
recently  acquired.  Many  called  them  Mara- 
tlioniana,  saying  thai  Marathoniua,  Jlishop  of 
Nicomedia,  h.id  ]ntroduL>e<l  the  term  Homoiuusiou 
[Socr.  Uigt.  EccL  ii.  451. 

It  is  to  bo  noticed  hero  that  several  writerB, 
when  Irealhig  of  tbe  present  heresy,  use  tlw  word 
Somi-Arian  in  another  sense  than  tliatnow  given 
il.  Pldlaster  [A/'ir.  IxviiJ  defines  tbe  Semi-Ariaiis 
thus  :  "  Hi  de  Putri;  et  Filio  bene  scntiuiil,  uoiuti 
qualitatis  Rulistantiam,  unam  divinitatcm  e«ra 
cnnlcntes,  Spiritum  autum  non  de  divina  sub- 
stantia, nee  l>eum  veraoii,  sed  factum  attpio  croa- 
tuin  Spiritum  prajdicantcs."  And  Angusline 
\Hit.r.  iii.]  :  "  M.icodoniini  de  Patre  ct  Filio  recto 
scntiunt,  quod  tinius  sint  cjusdcmquc  su1>slantiiu 
Tel  essentia*,  sed  do  Spiritu  Saneto  hoc  noJunt 
credere,  crcaturam  enm  ettHe  dicentes.  IIus  putius 
quidam  8emi-Arianos  vocaul,  quod  in  hac  qua'9- 
lione  ex  parte  cum  illis  sint,  ex  r-iirUs  nobisciun.** 
This  use  of  tho  term  Semi-Arian  is  now  to  bo 

'  Sm  the  aotM  oQ  tbe  cltaptcrof  Somtes  In  riirionm 
AtmotiUiemet  ui  Beading's  eoitiou  of  Vnlnioa. 
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aTniiicd,  tlicj  disliiiclivc  mark  df  tliiit  party  Twing 
tlio  Hoinoioiiflion.  Hut  thoAo  two  authorititd 
shew  tlmt  tlic  original  Piicunintomarhi.  Agninet 
whom  Athanaeius  wrc'te,  must  hiiv«  been  largely 
reinlV.rrcd  from  thnao  wlio  jnini-il  tho  clnirch 
undtT  Liberiiis.  Tliia  appears  also  from  Kpi- 
plmijiuM  \lhvr.  Ixxiv.].  who  statvs  that  Uio  Pncu- 
iiiat(jiii;iclii  prucecilod  partly  from  the  Spnii-Ariana 
auJ  partly  from  the  orthoclox.  In  llic  pruccding 
articlo  he  ha>l  defineil  tho  Semi-Ariana  by  the 
Hionoioufiion  ;  ami  tho  '*  orthiKlox,"  it  cannot  bo 
(loul)leJ,  wuro  nut  tho  old  Xicenes,  hnt  thoso 
who  from  tho  Ariana  had  como  over  to  t!io 
l[omoDU8ton  and  liad  I>crii  accepted  by  Lihoriits 
as  ortlioilox.  Thus  of  the  PiH-uiuBtumachi  nomo 
wnrti  orthodox  rc'gartling  tho  divinity  of  the  Son, 
flonie  n^tuinod  tlio  HoiuuimiHion,  and  these  latter 
arc  jiropfifly  Macedonianfi,  beiiiy  Soaji-Ariana. 

All  thoao  started  with  tho  toupt  of  tho  Boci 
fmm  wliich  they  sprung,  uam<;]y,  that  the  Holy 
Spirit  is  a  cTi'«itwl  h<'iitg,  cif  the  SiUiie  order  oa 
tho  created  angola  [Tlioud.  Kpiph.  l.cX  And  tho 
authorities  of  Philnstcr  and  AugutiUnu  tiru  Buf> 
liinent  to  ahcw  that  this  was  retitintd  hy  the 
ni^ority  of  the  imrty.  But  another  opinion  arose 
enrly.  It  proceeded — Kustatliius  (tf  Sohastia  licing 
an  exatii[di;  [i^ocr.  //fV.  KccL  ii.  45] — from  a 
rphKtitirft  to  r.ill  the  Holy  Spirit  a  creafuro. 
Hut  as  they  who  fell  this  reluctance  wouM  not 
eonsent  to  call  llim  God,  it  fidlowed  nccissarily 
that  tlioy  were  obligeil  to  deny  lliit  Personality. 
Slill  they  assigned  to  the  impcrgoual  Spirit  that 
whi(;ii  is  assigned  to  the  Personal  Spirit  hy  Catho- 
lics, to  be  the  Vinculum^  of  the  Persons  of  the 
Godhead.  This  is  noted  by  Augustine  [//it'r.  lit.] : 
"QtMuivisa  nonnullis  jM^rhilieantur  non  I>eiini, 
soil  Di.atut4-m  Patris  et  Filii  diceru  Spiritum  Sanc- 
(uni,  et  iiullani  propriam  habere  snhstantiam." 
And  wliat  Catholics  regard  as  God  tlia  Holy 
Ghdist  working  in  tho  worhl,  they  regarded  us  a 
divine  enprgy  diftuHcd  through  tho  world.  Mo- 
sheini  rei)resents  this,  it  appears  upon  insufficient 
grounds,  to  bo  the  tenet  of  tho  Mact'iloiiians  in 
(jonorul  [Waloh,  ///vi/.  di-r  Keiz.  iii.  p.  98], 

The  heresy  of  tho  Pneumatomachi  was  con- 
demned, first,  in  a  synod  at  iUoxuadria,  a.d.  3<J2, 
hold  by  AthanasiiiB  on  his  return  [Atlion.  Stf»ti-i, 
Kiiivt.  ml  Anti(K-h.'\;'^  Bccondly,  in  a  synod  tJi 
lliyrirum,  A.n.  3(>7  [Epist.  Siitwh  ml  Orient.;^ 
Ilanluin,  OoitciL  i.  7U4  ;  Suztmi.  /Hid.  Eccl.  vi. 
22J;  thirdly,  in  a  synod  at  Kunie,  a.d.  307 
[Oamasi  EpiKt.  ap.  Thend.  ili*f.  Kcd,  ii.  22] ; 
fourthly,  iu  another  syuoil  at  Itome,  a.d.  382 
roamiuii  Epitii.  ap.  TJiend.  IIM.  Ect-l  v.  11, 
Vales,  H.] ;  and  lastly,  in  the  Council  of  Conslanti- 

>  Sec  Bull.  tkf.  Fid.  A'ic.  ii  8,  13  j  AugMtine,  de 
Fide  et  A'ytniolo,  »w.  Ifl, 

■  Tho  Epistle  BtAtM  tliat  ArUna,  on  their  reception 
fntu  tli<^  C'hiinti,  ar«  to  aiintltproatlzi.*  th(M»c  who  mf  tlmt 
til'.-  tioly  >ii>int  is  a  crmtixl  Wing  and  divided  Imn  th^ 
Bubstoiicc  of  Chrirt,  A  true  rcmincution  of  Arian  dou- 
trin«  in  t»j  uljsUii)  fraiu  iliviiliiig  llir  Holy  Trinity,  from 
Bayiag  tliat  out-  vt  the  Vvnoas  u  k  cTciitvu  Wing. 

'  "  Wo  write  ttint  you  niay  know  th<?  Amns  ure  con- 
dtmncil,  wliu  MSfTt  ihnt  noitliri-  llir  .Sun  nor  tW  Tlnly 
Spirit  ore  of  thv  bubslniKT  of  the  Kiithi-r."  The  Synml 
Wu  hvid  at  Valmlini.in'M  oider,  viho  hmA  heard  oi  contru- 
vcnicB  iu  iVm  aiid  riirygta.  [Tln-od.  O.  E.  iv.  7.] 
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nop]«,  A.n.  3K|,  by  ■which,  in  opposition  to  the 
]ter(j:si(>8  of  Mu<.'edoiiiu8,  Ajiolliniu'is,  and  Euno* 
mills,  the  Nicone  faith  was  confirmeii  and  nioro 
fully  stated.  The  first  canon  anathpniatizefi  the 
"  Semi-Ariann  or  Ptieunmiorcacbi ;"  tho  seventh 
canon  uros  the  name  Sfact^doniaun,  and  orders 
the  admission  of  converts  from  titis  heresy  to  ho 
by  unction.  To  the  siniplo  article  of  the  Nicono 
Creed,  "  I  bolievo  in  Iha  Uoly  Ghost,"  wera 
added  those  clauses  {excepting  the  Filifjijue) 
wliich  stand  at  present  its  tho  cumploni^nt  of  the 
Catholic  faith. 

The  Afaccdonians  woro  invited  to  the  Council 
of  Con  Stan  ti  no  pi  0  in  tho  hope  that  the  recon- 
ciliation interrupted  at  Tar!<us  might  be  ellocted, 
but  tho  hope  was  not  r&nlized  [Socr.  ///«/.  Keel. 
V.  8 ;  Soxom.  Nist.  Ecei.  vii.  '],*  The  council 
completed  tho  work  which  was  iH.'guu  at  I*<'icteiif 
and  finally  dechm^l  tho  Catholic  faith  mgnnling 
the  Holy  Trinity.  Against  its  detomiiuatiou  the 
Semi-Arian,  now  the  Pueumatomachist,  party  was 
not  ablo  to  raako  any  effectual  reeistauce. 

PGDOXIFriE.  "iFLEMisaa.] 

rOLEMIAKS.       [STN09IA8T*.] 

POLISH  liPKTHHKX.  [Sucinians.] 
POLTSIt  PIJOTICSTANTK.  Th»  Keformation 
did  not  succeed  iu  finally  esUbllijhing  itself  in 
Poland,  in  consequence  not  so  much  of  the  op- 
position of  the  Guvermncnt  as  of  the  tlinHenuione 
among  tho  Prrit4>stflnl8  themselvea.  During  the 
rpign  of  Sigismund  I.  [a.d.  IffOC-lo-iS]  I.uthcntn 
congregations  began  tv  bo  secivtly  held  tu  Cracow 
and  other  chiof  cities,  but  the  movement  did  not 
become  of  public  importance  till  tho  days  of  liis 
succosBor  Sigisnmud  Augustus  11.  [a.».  1518- 
15TQ].  Sevond  circumstances  then  conibinoil  in 
its  favour.  In  the  very  funt  year  of  tho  new 
n-ign  a  largo  number  of  rcfugeeB,  expelled  from 
lloheniia  by  Ferdinand  on  account  of  their  re- 
ligious tenets  settled  in  Poland.  These  Po- 
HHMlAS  lluimtltKN,  ns  they  ant  calleil,  weru  akin 
to  tho  Waldenses  in  their  views,  and  a  bmnch  of 
the  ohler  Hussites.  Soeondly,  the  King  hiinself, 
although  not  pn>pan>d  oitcniy  to  desert  the 
Catholic  Church,  was  by  iw  means  unfuvourablo 
to  the  Pt-foruied  opinion*  He  would  listen  to 
thi>  exhortations  of  the  famous  Polish  ecclesiastic 
Laski  (John  h.  Lasco)  ;  Melanchthon  wrote  lottors 
to  him  ;  Calvin  dwlicated  to  him  his  (,'ommentary 
on  the  Kpirttle  to  the  Hebrews.  In  the  year 
A.D.  1560  ho  granted  full  Jiberty  of  opinion  to 
Dijntzic,  Thorn,  and  Klbing,  towns  in  Western  or 
Polish  Prussia,  a  district  which,  having  volun- 
tarily submitted  to  CasimirlU.  [a.d.  1333.1370], 
had  been  finally  incorjiorate*.!  with  Poland  [a.u. 
U06],  and  in  which  Knadc,  Ueucheustein,  and 
a  Uaniiuican  friar  nametl  Kloin  had,  in  the 
earlier  part  of  tho  sixteenth  century,  created  dis- 
turbancea  by  their  Lutheran  preaching.  On  tho 
death  of  Sigisniund  the  Polish  monarchy  liecame 
elective,  &nd  the  bias  of  suhsoquent  rulers  vros 

*  Facundusstntfsthnt  UKTdonitiahimsi'lfwMR  invitwl 
to  Ihc  wmicil.  This  is  no  doubt  an  error,  'llic  exact 
date  of  MafwloniiiB*  death  is  not  knowii,  hnl  it  npitean 
to  hav«  been  soon  after  tlic  Council  of  Turww.  [Seu  TiUft- 
DlUQt,  Ilitt.  ix.\ 
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generally  Komiiih,  e3]>ccia]]y  ia  the  coso  of 
Sigisuinnd  III.  [a.d.  1587-1632],  during  whtwe 
reign  Pmtffstaiilism  bec&me  nearly  extincU  Its 
overthrow  was  due  partly  to  the  fiorco  persecutions 
which  it  was  made  to  pass  through  during  the 
greater  part  of  the  sevootceuth  century,  but 
laigcly  also  to  the  dissensions  existing  between 
its  four  chief  parties,  tha  Lutherans,  the  Swls9, 
the  Waldensiaus,  anJ  the  Socinians,  although  an 
attempt  at  recocciliation  had  been  made,  oiid  n 
consensus  drawn  up  between  the  first  three 
bodies  at  a  synod  held  at  Stimlomir  A.I>.  1570, 
and  agnin  at  VIodieliiw  a.o.  ir>83. 

According  to  atatielics  obtained  in  Fohind 
A-D.  1855,  out  of  about  four  million  inhabitants 
a  quarter  of  a  million  belong  to  the  vanooB  Fn>- 
testunt  communities. 

[Krazinski's  Slitlch  of  the  Rise,  Progress,  awl 
Decline  nf  the  JlqformatioJi  in  Poland,  Londun, 
1838.  Kanta,  Pratipua  Rdi'j.  Evang.  in  Po- 
Ionia,  Ilarnhnrg.  173^*.] 

POMORANE.  A  small  Russian  sect,  "  dwtl- 
leis  by  the  aco,"  so  called  from  their  proximity  to 
tha  Lake  Ladoga  and  the  ^Vliite  Sea,  or  from 
Pomori,  a  villuyo  in  the  goveniment  of  OlonetZj 
where  they  appear  to  have  originated  [c.  a.i>. 
16751.  1'hey  form  a  siibdiviRion  of  that  class  of 
KiusULU  PiescDtera  who  reject  the  theory  of  ti 
settled  ministry  [Hezpopoftscbinb],  and  arc 
Ihemttelves  aj)lit  up  into  numerous  small  factions, 
called  FtMjdoriiins  from  their  lender  Feodorius, 
Abacuninns  from  Abacun,  etc.  TJiey  reject  the 
refumis  of  Nikon  with  as  much  rigidity  as  tho 
StaroverLzi,  and  rebaptizo  all  who  join  their  sect 
fixitn  the  ( 'huTch  or  from  other  conimuiiitice. 

POMORYAXS.     [PoMORANit.] 

POKtJILUPUS.  Tho  Franciscans  nliribute 
the  origin  of  the  Fraticelli  to  Hermaim  Pouyi- 
lupuB  of  Ferrara,  who  died  a.d.  12G'>,  and  at 
whose  tomb  in  the  princijial  church  of  tlmt  town 
miracles  were  said  to  bo  wrought.  In  his  life- 
time he  had  practised  great  austerity  as  one  of 
the  CoNSOLATi :  bnt  some  years  after  his  death 
[a.  d.  1 300]  charges  of  heresy  were  brought  against 
him,  and  a  judicial  process  having  been  brought 
against  hitn,  hi.s  bones  were  burnt  and  his  tomb 
demolished  by  ordurof  Boniface  VIII.,  the  object 
being  to  put  an  end  to  the  extravagant  venera- 
tion shown  to  his  memory*  by  the  populace.  Mo- 
fthf'iiii  considere  that  it  is  an  error  to  connect 
Pongilupus  with  the  Fraticelli,  and  says  that  he 
was  one  of  the  Baonouak  sect  [Mush.  Ecd.  Hist. 
ii.  207,  Stubbs' ed.].  Natalis  Alexandor  speahs 
of  Iiim  OS  reviving  sevc-ml  vile  practices  of  the 
Gnostics.  [Wadding.  Anwil.  Minor.  Fratr.  vl. 
279.     Natal.  Alex.  Iliit.  Ecr.l  viii.  87.] 

POOR  OF  LYONS.     [Waldesses.] 

POOR  PRIESTS.  ITiis  name  was  given  to, 
or  assumed  by,  Lollard  clergy  of  tho  fuurteenth 
and  fifteenth  centur)*,  who  wandered  about  the 
country  holding  what  are  aiUed  ia  modern  times 
"  missions  "  wherever  they  pleased,  without  any 
cure  of  souls  being  given  to  them,  or  license  by 
the  bishop  of  tho  diocese.  The  name  "poor" 
seems  to  shew  an  association  of  idea  with  t)ic 
••  Paupercs  CaUiolici "  and  the  "  Poor  of  Lyons." 
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POPLICIANI.  A  comuion  namo  for  the 
Catharist«  of  Franco.  It  '\s  probably  a  CDrmption 
of  Paiiliciani.  The  name  is  given  by  Matthew 
Paris,  "(-i.illieoetiam  dicuntuT ah aliquibua  Popoli- 
cani."     [Matth.  Par.  ad  ann.  123B.J 

POPOFTSCHINS.  That  division  of  Ruasian 
Dissenters  which  retains  the  office  of  "  pope  '*  or 

Sricst  in  its  ministrations  and  sen'icea.  This  i« 
enc  in  a  largo  degree  by  moans  of  priests  who 
secede  from,  or  are  no  longer  permitted  to  niiuie- 
ter  in,  the  Church.  Tlie  Popoftschins  are  divided 
into  five  principal  seots,  the  Storovcrtzi.  the 
Diaconoftschins,  tha  Pcremayanoftiiehins.lhw  Eji©- 
fanoftachins,  and  thu  TacUemoboltsL 

P0UPilVi:i.\_N8.  This  nnme  was  given  to 
tho  Arians  in  an  e{lict  of  the  Kmperor  ('onstan- 
tiuL>  issued  in  the  year  323,  the  reason  stated 
being  that,  as  they  had  emuliited  the  impiety  of 
Porphyry  in  their  errors,  ny  they  ought  to  be 
named  after  him  [Socnit.  Hist.  Eccl.  i.  G].  This 
decree  was  afterwards  quoted  oa  a  precedent  by 
Thoodoeius  the  Younger,  who  ordered  that  tha 
Nestorians  should,  in  a  similar  manner,  be  called 
Simonians.  It  may  be  doubted  whether  either 
name  extended  much  beyond  thu  four  comers  of 
the  edicts  in  which  they  were  given.  [liaron. 
Ajmrd.  ad  ann.  52!),  Ixxxiv.  Ixxxv.] 
PORPUYKY.  [Nbo-Platonists.] 
PORRETANUS.  The  LaUniicd  name  of  Gil- 
bert de  la  Pon^o,  Pishop  of  Poictien,  who  held 
opinions  respecting  the  personality  and  tho  eeaeacA 
of  the  Holy  Trinity  analogous  to  those  of  the 
Tetratheitte  or  Damiasists  of  the  sixth  centnry. 
Porretanus  distinguiBhcd  tlie  Divine  Essence  from 
the  Three  Divine  Perions,  and  each  I'erson  from 
His  attributes:  and  as  a  consettucnco  of  this 
distinction  he  seems  to  have  gone  far  towards  a 
denial  of  the  Incarnation,  respecting  which  he 
ventured  to  set  forth  the  proposition  "  Quod 
Divina  natnm  non  esset  incaruata."  Porretanus 
was  accused  by  two  of  his  clergy  of  leaching  blaa- 
phomy,  Bcd  his  opiuions  were  brought  before  Pope 
Euge-no  III.  by  his  arclidcacons  Arnsld  and  Cal«, 
and  by  St  Bernard.  A  council  was  held  at  Paris 
in  the  year  1147,  and  aiiothcr  ut  Rheima  on 
March  21st,  1148,  and  his  opinions  being  cuu- 
demuod  at  the  former,  Porretanus  recanted  them 
at  the  latter.  It  does  not  appear  that  any  lai;^Q 
party  was  formed  by  rorrctanus,  but  some  are 
spoken  of  under  Lis  uuuio  as  his  followers. 
Gallia  Chrigtitiiin,  ii.  1175.  Ilanluin,  Condi. 
f.  iL  1207.  Mansi,  Concil.  xxi.  712.] 
POKT-UOYALISTS.  fJANaENiSTS.] 
POSITIVISTS.  A  modern  school  of  eGeptics 
which  owes  its  origin  to  Auguste  Comte  [a.d. 
1797-IS57],  and  which  hohlsfor  its  fundamental 
priuci]dc  tliat  nothing  is  to  bo  believed  but  that 
which  can  be  positively  demonstrated.  It  is  a 
philosophy  ratlierthaua  religious  system, although 
from  his  philosophical  deductions  Comte  professce 
to  form  a  religion  of  his  own. 

The  Comtean  philosophy  aims  at  efleeting  that 
for  the  entire  group  of  sciences  which  the  Bacon- 
ian method  did  for  knowledge  generally :  to 
apply  inductive  generalization  to  tho  laws  that 
govern  the  eeveral  sciences,  and  by  reducing  tham 
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unHvt  tho  licud  of  ^oiierul  priiicii'k^,  to  bring  all 
utnlor  one  category  nf  nnity.  The  idm  ie  grand 
ami  voat ;  and  he  advanced  so  far  on  tha  path 
towunls  dciijonstiation  as  to  ehow  that  there  is 
r.o  innate  ]nconiiec}uence  in  the  idea.  U  was  a 
recapituiBtion  of  every  autocedcDt  philosophical 
development,  as  Ikicon's  Inductive  Method  wasa 
coniprt- }ienaive  generalization  of  all  that  had  conni 
to  hand  two  centuries  before.  Itiras  porhnpe  tliLs 
analogy  lietw^en  thn  systemB  of  Comte  and  Hacon, 
OS  nn  intenogation  mid  interpretation  of  experi- 
ence, that  gavQ  to  tho  former  a  reputation  among 
English  thinkera,  such  as  Dr.  Brown,'  Benlham 
and  Jamea  Mill,  almost  before  his  system  was 
ktinwn  in  France. 

Comta  professed  to  evolve  no  new  principle ;  ho 
claims  only  to  adhere  to  the  traditions  of  the 
{^rciiteBt  masters  of  thought,  Descartes  and  Leib- 
nitz, Bacon  and  Newton.  His  theory  of  antece- 
ijeata  and  succession  in  liou  of  cause  and  effect 
was  that  of  Uame ;  our  ignorance  of  real  snh- 
dtances  and  real  causes  was  declared  by  Kant. 
Positivism  aims  at  unity;  the  working  out  of  a 
system  suITiciently  j^eneral  to  affect  every  variety 
of  scientific  idea,  and  so  irresistibly  conviiiciuH  to 
the  rcnsoii  as  to  be  nbsokitely  "  positive."  To 
mako  a  science  positive  in  the  Conitean  sense  is 
lo  give  to  it  ila  final  scientific  constitution,  by  pur- 
suing to  their  Ingical  consequences  those  of  il« 
truths  which  link  it  with  tlie  rest  Positivism 
raises  cacli  science  in  succession  from  its  empirical 
condition,  ami  incorporates  it  with  every  other 
positive  science  as  a  co-ordinnted  and  coherent 
body  of  doctrine.  Knowledge,  it  nflirms,  can 
only  be  co-ciitousivQ  with  the  range  of  phenomena. 
AVo  can  neither  know  tho  essence  of  things,  uor 
understand  their  real  mode  of  production  ;  onr 
ideas  of  phenumena  also  are  purely  relative  ;  suc- 
cession and  resemblanoe  being  tho  principal  data. 
These  relations  are  exact  and  undeviating,  ever 
succeeding  as  similar  results  under  the  operation 
of  similar  circunrntancea.  These  resemblances  and 
unvarying  seijnonces  constitute  the  laws  of  pheno- 
mena, and  give  to  us  our  only  means  of  knowlndge. 
Essence  and  cnnsation,  whether  effective  or  (inal, 
are  equally  beyond  our  powers  of  observation, 
however  tnie  an  exiHtence  they  may  have.  Our 
powcrof  controlling  phenomena  consistsiiltinmtely 
in  the  accuracy  of  our  observation  of  tJicir  uaturrU 
8e«iiiences.  Forosight  depends  wholly  upon  this 
tutt.  Ilia  various  sciences  are  assumed  by  the  I'oai- 
tivist  to  have  reciprocal  pnints  of  relation,  which 
will  brijigthemeventiinlly  under  the  same  category. 
Hut  circumstiDces  hitherto  have  kept  these  rela- 
tions in  the  background  so  that  tho-y  Iwve  eluded 
(lutcetion.  Thus  all  is  linked  together  in  one  con- 
tinuous chain.  Katurc  has  no  breaks.  Thi;  entim 
cycle  of  science«  is  in  harmony  with  itself;  but 
the  harmonizing  elements  have  been  kept  in  abey- 
ance by  the  incompotcnco  of  its  professors  to  doal 
with  them  in  a  large  inductive  spirit.  Each  man 
of  scicnee  has  his  own  speciality,  an3  however 

'  BrowTi"3  PhUotofhtf  of  the  Mind  ia  eminently  Poni- 
IJTiit.     "Ha  IwtUr  iiitroiiuctioii  lo  ri>BitirieiTi  thnn  tho 
eirly  part  of  Brown's  Icctorra  has  yet  been  produced" 
[T.  S.  MiUJ. 
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expert  he  may  be  in  desHng  with  the  arcana  nf 
his  own  particular  faculty,  he  is  usually  a  bad 
gencralizer,  blind  to  tha  mutual  relation  of  the 
respective  sciences,  and  unable  to  seize  the  uni- 
versal principles  that  {tervacle  them  all.  The  very 
division  of  labour  that  assigns  lo  each  man  his 
own  particular  portion  of  the  field  of  knowledge 
for  cultivation  prevents  him  from  taking  a  com- 
prehensive view  of  all.  Men  of  science  have  not 
the  philosophy,  and  philosophers  have  not  the 
science  that  together  enable  the  intellect  to  work 
out  the  positive  principles  that  lio  in  the  depllis  of 
nttAinable  knowledge.  The  '^  Natur-philosophie  " 
of  SchelUng  and  Hegel  is  au  instance  in  point ; 
even  Newton  could  not  conceive  tho  existence  of 
gravitation  •without  a  subtle  ether  through  which 
it  might  act.  This  anarchy  M.  Comtc  held  could 
alone  bo  rtKloco<l  to  ^stem  and  order  by  a  doc- 
trine that  should  be  "positive,"  as  educed  from 
the  positive  sciences ;  and  at  the  same  time  as 
wide  in  its  generalizations  as  metaphysical  reason- 
ing ;  though  free  from  the  Ludetcrmluato  vague- 
ness of  metaphysics.  If,  therefore,  IJacnn's  was 
a  "Nova  lustaunitio,"  Comte's  is  "Kovisaima;" 
l)oth  with  a  telescopic  sweep  collect  inductively 
tho  materials  for  deduction — tho  one  affocting 
facts,  the  other  positive  doctrines  and  vital  prin- 
ciples. Uis  system  is  purely  utilitarian.  Intellect 
is  to  have  the  general  good  as  its  only  aim  ;  any 
private  eud  is  selfish  and  immoral.  Ail  indepen- 
dent thought  ia  a  reaction  from  I'ositivisin  ;  and 
cultivation  of  abstract  science  la  useless,  beyond 
tho  point  at  which  one  scintco  lays  the  founda- 
tion of  the  aciencft  next  in  order.  Astronomy,  for 
instance,  needs  only  to  be  pursueil  so  far  as  the 
planetary  system  is  visible  to  the  naked  eye,  and 
exercises  a  perceptible  gravitative  or  irradiating 
influoueo  on  the  earth.  Comte  liad  au  intense 
hate  for  all  abstract  reasoning  as  morally  danger- 
ous ill  fostering  pri<le,  and  as  being  to  the  many 
essentially  dry  and  repulsive. 

In  working  out  his  Positivist  system  Cotiito 
oatablieht'S  with  logical  precision  one  step  after 
another.  Positive  jOiilosophy  int-Iudes  science 
iQ  all  its  relations.  The  same  method  applies  t<i 
all  investigations:  physics,  t-thics,  politics,  and 
the  subordinate  sciences,  all  full  under  the  samn 
category.  Classificaiion  maislials  the  several 
sciences  in  the  natural  order  in  wliirdi  they  must 
be  attacked.  The  ampler  come  Hist^  as  paWng 
tho  way  fur  tho  more  complex  and  difGcult. 
Matljematics  are  the  fanndation  of  astronomy 
and  physical  scicuco ;  and  chemistry  stands  in 
the  same  relation  to  biology  which  this  latter 
occupies  with  respect  to  sociology,  itself  the  wido 
basis  of  religion.  The  order  of  ewhttion  is  as  a 
fundamental  law.  All  human  science  has  bad  it« 
orderly  pmgreBsion,  and  through  the  successive 
stages  of  the  theological,  the  metaphysical,  and 
the  positive  phase*.  The  terms  are  not  happily 
chosen  by  Comte  to  express  his  particular  ideas  ; 
but  they  oro  his.'  Motapliysics  with  hiia  is  a  com- 
prehensive term  of  condemnation  ;  an  intennedi- 

*  Mr  J.  8.  Mill  propose*  to  «abstttuto  on  the  swre  of 
clearness,  for  theological,  the  pemonal  or  volitional  rx- 
pluiatioa  of  Dsturc  ;  for  inetaphjniGftl,  the  sbBtmctiotial 
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ato  Jiiulio  to  which  lie  condemns  all  .itteiiijiUi  at 
jKisitive  Bcimice  wliich  ai-o  uii»ciciiLiCciiIIy  mis- 
(iirccted.  Tmiisdtion  from  ono  coiiditioti  to 
another  hiis  be^n  tlotcrmineJ  in  difl'crcnt  ciues 
with  luoro  or  less  raiutlity.  By  thtologj-  Ct>nilc 
iiifftns  n  lH.-Iicf  ill  supiTnatural  power,  either  in 
pliiKxwiphy  or  in  rcligiao.  BtginnLu^  us  tlm 
niLTust  l-'fliuhisin,  it  becomes  first  rolythoism,  nnd 
risL's  oveuloftlly  into  the  bwliuf  of  oiio  God,  the 
Uiiler  and  Govenior  of  the  universe,  to  Wham  the 
UiiipoKtil  of  events  that  m«  nilcd  by  the  inevitflUo 
opomlion  of  thuir  oim  lawe  is  aacritttil  by  tho 
t-nlutorwi  nijiid.  Under  its  iiielaj)hysiual  phase, 
j'hilntfiijphical  thought  i>a-'»cs  on  from  the  idea 
i»f  a  flupenijitural  lt<'inj^  ovenulinj;  all  thiiij;a 
thrtjughout  i\vi  universe  to  that  of  abstract  fon-es 
inhofL-iit  ill  tho  varioiia  coBniic  BubBtjinces,  and 
giving'  rise  Lo  thoBC  phcnuuiu-nu  u'hlcli,  under  tho 
pn>ceding  phase,  hail  been  aifcriliuit  to  a  Divine 
'n'ill.  This  londs  to  tlio  positivo^  in  which  the 
niiud,  divorcing  itself  from  ull  inquiry  into  canaee 
and  ftwoncfts  oa  utterly  fntilo  and  vain,  appliea 
\i&  energies  to  the  diit^iioeis  and  cLissilietition  of 
tho  laws  which  n-guLitc  otfftcta ;  thft  definite  and 
ijiviiriable  relations  of  itci|ucuc<;  and  anolnj'y  hi 
which  nil  things  stand  to  each  other.  The  highest 
ilij-ht  oftlicJmninnintc-llectwiJl  be,  atsoino  fiitiiio 
tirno,  the  di^ntotiHtnitinn  that  alt  phttnonuma  isatitt 
forth  from  one  K'^neral  priiieiplu.  Tims  the  severd 
pciences  have  had  this  unifr*nn  progn-Rsion  j  tho 
Sau-pod  ui  heathen  mythology  made  way  for 
the  Imrriiouy  of  the  Bpheres,  and  the  mystical 
prtipcrtioK  of  ninnbers  iimli-r  Pythagorna  ;  to  ba 
SHCLi'eded  in  duo  course  by  tho  posilivo  i\'8ult  of 
the  discovery  of  the  law  of  gravitation  and  of 
attractiou,  A  knowledge  of  dyiiaiiiics  and  gravi- 
tation raiBcfl  nslrtinoniy  iis  a  science  to  eo  com- 
pletely piMitivo  u  condition,  tliat  tlie  rocurroiico 
of  celeetial  pheDoliionu  uiay  bo  predictwl  as  ccr- 
taiidy  aa  tho  positiirn  of  the  sun  at  any  givfn  hour 
to-morrow ;  tho  iucidenco  of  an  aunular  eclipse  is 
8o  certainly  foreknown  tliat  astronomers  botuku 
themselves  to  tho  exact  spot  upon  tho  earth's 
surface  fn>tn  wheti«i-  it  may  Iw  bu-«t  observed. 
The  scipu'nco  of  thr  occiiltatioii  of  Jupiter's  satel- 
lites is  tio  unvarying  tliat  the  seafaring  man  has  no 
1>ctt«r  method  for  dctenuuung  bis  exact  position 
()n  tho  pathless  deep.  Xothing  can  bo  moro  posi- 
tive than  a  scienco  lliat  can  shew  such  results  as 
tlieeei  So  oIbo  rnelcCirology,  already  advanced  iti 
aomo  dcgreu  in  the  Bame  direction,  will  l>econie 
ab«oIutt>Iy  poAJtive,  when  its  laws  and  inviuiuhlo 
snquonceaare  whoDy  known,  "  Know  and  vapnurR, 
wind  and  storm,  fultiUitig  Iliii  word,"  will  bofuuiul 
tu  bo  dctennim-d  in  thi^ir  mont  cajirieious  plieno- 
juCUQ  by  liiws  that  in  ])riiK'ipleare  one  with  thoso 
of  every  other  law  of  ^'alure.  Tlnintlrr,  asenUd 
of  oM  to  the  nod  of  dove,  and  in  the  Italic  Bchoo] 
to  tho  whirl  of  the  spheres  rwiching  na  through 
tho  rent  clouds,  is  by  poaitivo  science  identified 
with  electricity ;  bat  a  yet  wido  gunemUzalion 
may  bring  the  laws  both  of  gravitation  and  electri- 
city uudor  tho  operation  of  cue  and  tlie  self-aouo 

w  on(nK))iJi;iil ;  hrJ  for  jiositiT*',  in  its  oliji-eliva  wjwot, 
plicuoinviiid,  nnd  aul.j«rti*-vlr,  rxiivricatiiu. 
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principle.  Even  mathematics  has  had  tta  iheo- 
logicjil  phase  in  tho  mystical  properties  applietl 
U*  nuniiwra  by  Pythagoras,  ami  ailopted  by  the 
Gnotiticii;  also  in  tho  deilieation  of  geometrical 
properties  by  the  i^ptians.  [I'lut.  (/«■  /«,  W  0». 
56,  com^Hire  47  j  and  Ircnteus,  Ciuubr.  cd.  introii. 
pp.  xxiv.  XXV.] 

The  poiiitive  system,  therefore — discanling  all 
notion  of  suporaatuial  power  and  of  forces  inler- 
]>03ing  between  phenomena  and  their  evolution, 
as  in  fact  iJosoartos  had  already  done— takes 
account  solely  of  phenomena ;  it  tmces  down 
their  laws— that  i(s  t!ie  iinvarjang  charaeter  of 
their  sequences,  their  tendencies  and  reciprocal 
Quulugies.  The  determination  of  thcsu  lawii  is 
honoeforth  to  bo  the  highest  aim  of  the  hiiinan 
iiil*illocU  Positive  philosuphy  is  content  with 
the  deniohstratinn  of  such  laws  ;  it  troubles  not 
itself  with  tlieir  cause.  Things  aa  yet  arc  only 
tending  that  way.  Biology  is  iu  its  metaphysiuu 
stage  J  and  metaphysicians  weary  themselves  with 
vain  attempts  to  reach  back  to  tho  first  cauae  of 
life,  and  to  discover  whether  the  vital  principlo 
consists  of  electricity  or  galvanism  or  some  nenro- 
cliomicul  action.  Sociology  also  ia  still  in  ita 
priniitive  tlicological  state ;  and  men  persist  in 
l>idieving  that  Inmian  actions  are  rewarded  and 
I^unished  by  a  Siijiremo  Governor,  whom  they 
iiavo  never  seen  ami  canntit  know.  If  there  be  a 
Supreme  Iteing  He  must  be  boimd  by  tho  laws 
tliat  uphold  the  regular  course  of  Xalure.  Posi- 
tivism  will  eventually  oiwblo  men  to  predict  the 
occurrence  of  phenomena  in  ever}'  science  aa  in- 
fallibly oa  iu  the  forecasting  of  astronomy. 

Comte's  clrwsification  of  the  fundnmental 
sciences,  as  preliminary  to  the  snccosafnl  in- 
vofltigation  iif  their  laws,  is  ciu-taiidy  remarkablo. 
As  in  malheniaticA,  principle  is  evolved  from 
])rineiph>,  and  the  most  intricate  and  complex 
]irr>pdflition  depends  ultiniat«Iy  on  Kiniplo  poa- 
tulates  and  axioms  ;  so  is  it  with  tho  ocienrcft. 
vVll  have  the  onlorly  pnigrcssion.  The  pheno- 
mena exhibited  by  each  determine  their  mutual 
ixdiitions ;  and  the  order  of  their  depcndenco  i<i 
liutined  by  the  simplicity  or  generality  of  those 
phenomena — tho  most  simple  are  tho  most 
gencmh  Proc«eding,  therefore,  iroia  the  study  of 
tho  most  siiiipte  or  general  phenomena,  tho 
Poeitivist  must  advance  onwards  towards  tho 
mastery  of  those  that  are  in  the  highest  dcgreo 
complex.  The  sciences  have  their  aeale  of  sub- 
ordiiinUun,  and  must  be  tdccn  mothodicjdly,  and 
this  not  with  tho  mere  view  of  facilitating  study, 
but  ns  an  essential  element  of  Poeitivist  dis- 
cipline. 

Philosophy  ia  reducible  into  alwtroct  and  con- 
rreto  sciences :  abstract  science  involving  th« 
l.iws  Uiat  govern  the  nidimental  phenomviui  of 
nature  in  every  ]>ossibIe  form;  while  concrete 
science  afl"ects  tho  individual  phenomena.  Ab- 
stmct  science,  as  coming  first  in  natural  order 
and  as  the  bosis  of  concrete  science,  is  of 
earlier  development.  It  forms  a  group  of 
six  ;  their  onler  is  determined  by  succeaeivs 
aocrctinii. 

1.  IIatuuiatiub,  iueludiug  tho  science  of  nuift- 
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jalj^obra;  oxtoaaion,  geometry ; 

djrHdiSESII  ttlH^'knd  mccluuiics. 

2.  AsTRONouv,  based  upon  1  +  {gravitation  and 
nttiHcliDu}. 

3.  PnT8iC3,  dopoiiding  upon  1  +  2 ;  natural 
phononiniift  being  affecUsl  by  planetary  move- 
ment and  influence,  In^t^  li]^bt(  (.>It>ctricity,  etc. 

4.  Chemistry  depends  on  1  -^  2  +  3  j  espc-ciolly 
on  tbe  last  named  plienomcna. 

6.  BlOLOoT  depends  on  3  +  4  +  iU  own  laws. 

fl,  SuciOLOGT  involves  in  a  grcoUr  or  leas 
degree  all  Iho  prccctling. 

Of  Uiese,  Pliyaics  iuclutlu  a  group  of  sciuncos  ; 
such  as  Immlogy,  tho  scienre  of  wi-igbt;  ther- 
mologj*,  of  heot ;  acoustics,  optics  and  electrrdoi-y. 
Barolo^y  ranks  first,  as  bt'ing  coii]ii:H:tcd  wiUi 
fistnmoiiiy  ;  and  Gloctrology  Inst,  an  preparing  tlio 
Iraiiwition  to  clieinwlry.  ClK-niiHtry  uitterod  into 
it^  (loeitivo  stage  under  Lavoisier  about  tlio  mid>lIo 
of  laat  century.  Sociology  has  not  become  in 
any  degree  positive;  tlieological  and  motapliybical 
modes  of  tliought  still  rotani  ita  progress. 

There  is  certainly  cumprohenBivcncaa  in  the 
grasp  that  Comt*  has  taken  of  the  cycle  of 
BeifiDces  tliat  bears  a  favonmblo  eonipariaon  with 
the  gftTiemlizations  of  the  grenteet  thinkers.  But 
when  wu  follow  him  into  the  region  of  eociolngy, 
and  muster  his  dmfliji^s  of  the  laws  that  should 
n-gulato  man  an  a  social  and  reli^'ioiut  being,  tho 
rt'sult  IB  utter  diwijipoiiitnient.  All  is  an  Ulupian 
optimism  ;  moral  standard  thore  is  none,  nnlewi 
indeed  it  bo  in  tho  entire  Jcncgaiion  of  self  Ihiit 
lie  enforces.  Ita  only  other  renleeming  point  is 
his  connected  view  of  univeraal  hiatory,  fdliiiy 
two  out  of  th<!  six  voluuios  of  which  his  Court 
tie  i'Uil<>*(>ithip  P(*«i(ir.e  consintit,  and  which  are 
remarkably  rick  in  ideas  and  analytical  power. 
TliQ  philosophy  of  historj'  in  his  hauds  becotties 
H  science. 

Comt«  would  doviao  a  rcJlgion  that  should  em- 
brace every  fomi  of  belief,  incorporating  Judui<;m 
and  Maliometanisni  with  Christianity.  I'racti- 
caUy  his  religion,  "  teneatis  risiini,"  is  gyuolatrj', 
Tho  idea  of  a  Deity,  he  deilares,  only  grew  out 
of  t'cticliiaiu  ;  in  IVtcotiian  phrase,  it  is  an  '*  ido- 
liim  spccus,"  a  fond  notion  of  the  superstitious 
l«iat  StiU  there  ninst  ho  fionio  concrete  ohk-ct 
round  whith  nligious  veneration  must  gather. 
The  unseen  IJeuefiictor  is  tho  abstnict  idea  of 
Humanity,  the  "Giiuul  Ktre,"  which  includes  also 
man's  humble  com  pan  ions,  his  dog,  bis  Imrso,  and 
his  cat  But  tlie  object  uf  Positivist  adoiMtion  nnifit 
l>e  something  thoroughly  well  known  U>  the  intel- 
lect, and  have  a  warm  lifo  in  tlie  aftectiuns  ; 
something  that  needs  our  service,  which  Omnipo- 
tence does  miL  Krom  whomxi  does  man  dcrivo 
holier  lessons  of  love  and  affection  than  fn>m  liie 
female  i-elntioDsl  wife,  mother  and  tiaughter 
representing  the  jiresiuut,  piist  and  future.  There- 
fore they  are  only  lilting  objects  of  Positivist 
ndonition.  They  are  our  guardian  nngels ;  nnd 
if  such  relations  arc  denied  lo  any  lone  being, 
f>r  are  nufortunatily  unpuiled  for  religious  eul- 
tU8,  any  other  type  of  womanhood,  even  his- 
torical so  that  it  be  veal,  may  bo  su^istiluled. 
Mental  eotnmeuionitiou  of  these  concrete  feminine 
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virtues  is  the  groat  devotional  act  Two  hour* 
daily,  and  viiriously  dividml,  are  to  be  given  up 
to  such  edifying  contcmplntion.  l^yer  also  roust 
be  offered  to  tho  idolized  ideal ;  an  outpouring  of 
feeling,  such  as  mysticism  ondeiivours  to  reolizo 
as  its  evidence  of  union  with  the  Invisible. 
Comte  in  Ids  matriuiouial  relations  was  singu- 
larly unfi-irtunate ;  he  was  separated  from  hia 
wife,  and  formed  a  Haisou  with  a  married  wo- 
man, Clotildci  do  Vaux,  who  died  within  tho 
year.  Ho  would  allow  of  divorce  only  in  tho 
solitary  caso  of  infamy  contracted  by  a  judicial 
pnuishmeut.  It  was  Ibu  mii>forlune  of  his  Clo- 
tilde  til  have  been  thus  timiliJiiMl.  Seeond  nmr- 
riugt^H  also  were  discoumgod ;  niatrimnity  liutng 
held  strictly  to  make  of  two  one  flesh,  nnd  to 
involve  a  vow  of  perpetual  widowhooii  on  the 
jiart  of  the  survivor ;  for  remembrance  is  as  life 
to  tho  deceased,  and  in  the  case  of  the  wife  it  is 
her  apotheosis  of  posihnmous  adoration.  Under 
the  head  of  religious  cullus  must  be  monUonoil 
also  tho  Positivist  rod  lot(**r  daya  A  ooUective 
worsbip  is  due  to  tho  "  Grand  Etre,"  Humanity. 
This  public  service  employs  seven  days  alto- 
gether per  month.  The  Positivist  calendar  per- 
I>ctiiatca  its  benofactors.  It  excliides  the  French 
"■'  pliilosophes"  of  tho  last  century  ;  though  Vol- 
taire and  Diderot  have  tlieir  niehc  Protestants 
also  ato  rigorously  excludoiL  Comte  mimicked 
uhcrovep  he  could  occlesijwtiual  rites  and  insti- 
tutions; he  had  his  intidel  travestie  of  Church 
Stic  ran  leuti^,  the  ninth  und  last  being  u  public 
jndgment  by  tho  spiritual  power  of  tho  life  of  the 
ileparted,  and,  if  meritcil,  iucorjKi ration  into  the 
*'(lrand  Etro'*  is  decreed,  and  tbe  newly  cauoniiscd 
is  added  to  the  objects  of  Positivist  mlonition. 
This  surviving  memory  of  tlic  de[»irlcd  is  Lho 
nnl^'  futurity  recognised  in  the  wretched  rraxo 
termed  Positivist  religion.  It  knows  no  future 
lifo  whatever  beyond  tliie  chauge  throngh  death 
from  objective  to  subjective  existence  in  tho 
memory  of  survivors.  To  be  worshippeil  in  the 
*'  Grand  Etru" — lluiuariity — is  a  sufficiont  im- 
mortality. 

The  Positivist  religion  also  has  its  hierarchy. 
ITioro  are  two  powers  iu  the  State.  [1]  The 
spiritual,  consisting  of  the  theoretical  class,  "  pro- 
letoircs"  or  workmen,  and  the  women  and  chil- 
dren. This  inchides  the  clergy  or  tho  oduea- 
tional,  nnd  tlie  phikwophical,  legal  and  medical 
sub-classes,  which  iiro  maintained  by  a  small 
State  stipend,  with  which  they  ani  to  lie  content ; 
for  to  havu  the  confidence  of  the  masses,  who  are 
juKar,  its  members  must  themselves  be  poor.  [2] 
A  supreme  |)ontiff  is  to  l>e  head  of  this  hierarchy 
for  tho  whole  human  met*,  divided  into  small 
kingdoms  DO  larger  than  Belgium,  with  Paris  as 
the  metropolis  of  the  world.  All  fiinctionarioa 
have  the  power  of  naming  their  successors,  to  get 
rid  of  the  elL'clive  principle,  for  which,  and  for 
dBliberattvu  assemblies,  Comte  had  a  supreme 
contempt;  neither  bad  he  any  respect  for  loani- 
iiig,  nnd  fur  tho  wike  of  "  hygiene  ci'rebrale"  he 
would  burn  all  books  iu  existence,  willi  the 
exception  of  abmit  a  bundrcil,  chiefly  of  the 
[KMiticol  class.    Bucb  is  Positivisiu  iu  its  scion- 
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tifia  and  religious  aspects.  €011110*6  thooiy  '^tH 
K&iwct  to  capital  and  labour  is  pare  Soaalisir, 
in  wliif:}i  principles,  as  a  8t.  Simonian,  he  vras 
brou^flit  up.  But  be  demanded  a  more  coinplotc 
abn'^tion  of  self  than  anjr  ascetic  devotee. 
"  Vivre  pour  altrui"  was  hia  motto,  and  tkia,  faia 
KTcat  moral  principle,  he  tenaod  "  altruism."  To 
love  our  neighbonre  a«  oureelvea  is  egotism.  We 
must  not  love  ourselves  at  all,  but  aim  at  the 
hi^'Ucst  perfection  by  bestowing  all  our  lore  upon 
others.  Asci^tic  discipline  is  onJy  to  ho  rostrinted 
by  the  consideration  of  hcallh  ;  to  preserve  the 
hculthy  exercise  of  every  faculty  is  the  Posiliviet't} 
first  duty.  Indulgence  in  food,  or  in  anything 
not  necesjiary  for  bodily  vigour,  is  immoral ;  and 
every  gratification  of  aenae,  however  casual,  is  an 
•'  inevitablo  infirmity."  Still  a  moderate  "  luxe" 
ia  to  be  allowed  to  the  rulers  of  tlie  Positiviat 
fltate  on  account  of  their  anluous  duties.  [Au;;. 
Comto,  Cmtm  de  la  Ph.  Pos.,  and  Mias  Marti- 
neaii'a  Inmslalion.  CuUc7iwn«  Pot.,  translated  by 
Couyreve.  Pofitlmtt  Calendar.  Lewee,  Comte'a 
Phil,  nf  the  Sciences;  Biographical  Hid.  0/  Ph. 
J.  S.  Mill.  Poeivitiem.'] 

PK  AX  HANS.  Of  thrtse  MonflTwhians  who 
n^tained  or  tried  to  retain  the  Catholic  fuith  that 
our  Lord  Jeaua  Christ  ia  God  and  Man,  Praxeatt, 
the  founder  of  this  heresy,  is  the  first  named  in 
history.  [Mosabchians.]  ITie  heretical  tenet 
that  there  is  no  distinction  of  Persons  in  the 
Godhead,  coupled  with  the  acknowledgment  of  a 
Divine  Matnrc  in  our  Lord,  leads  logically  to  the 
conclusion  that  the  Father  was  incarnate  and 
aulfered.  Whence,  althouj^li  ho  himself  shrunk 
from  the  inference,  Praxeos  is  reckoned  with  the 
Putripas^ian:*.  Ho  did  not  form  a  schismaticnl 
party.  Pliil.tstcr  states  that  the  Sabcllians,  callc*! 
also  ratrijiassians  and  Praxeans,  were  caat  out  of 
the  Church  [//tor.  liv.],  but  we  cannot  infer  from 
this  tliut  Praxeas  himAelf  was  excommunicated. 

Our  knowledge  of  Pnucoaa  ia  derived  almost 
entirely  from  Tertulliau's  treatiiw  against  hint. 
Auguatiner  aa  well  as  i'tiilaster,  nnnies  htm  and 
his  followers  under  the  hereby  of  Sabellius;  and 
excepting  from  Tertullian,  we  have  only  the  bare 
mention  of  his  name  aa  a  heretic.  From  Tcr- 
tuilinn  it  appears  that  he  came  to  Rome  from 
Asia,  and  the  words  of  Tertullian,  "  ceconomiam 
int*jlligere  nolimt  etiam  Gneci,"  appear  to  con- 
tain an  allusion  to  his  nation.  It  is  probable 
that  ho  learnt  hia  heresy  from  a  school  iu  Procon- 
anlnr  Asia  which  produc«l  Noetus.  [Nobtians.] 
K  he  liold  his  heresy  wliilc  iu  Asia  he  can  scarcely 
hare  been,  aa  he  is  often  said  to  have  been,  a 
MontanisU  There  was  a  connection  between  the 
later  Muulatiisls  and  the  Sabelltona ;  but  the 
earlier  Montauist^  were  free  from  Subellianism. 
Tertullian's  words  imply  no  more  thau  that 
Praxeas  had  in  Asia  become  acquainted  with  the 
character  of  Monlunist  prctcnsioDs  and  doctrine. 
[MosTAJHSTS.]  In  Asia  Praxcae  had  suffcreil 
imprisonment  ("de  jnctatioiie  marlyrii  intlatus, 
oh  solum  ct  simplex  et  breve  careens  iGcdium," 
is  the  polemical  notice  of  it),  uiid  wttli  the 
credit  attaching  to  a  confessor  he  preaohe*!  his 
&lse  dectrine  at  Homo.  Whether  the  doctrine 
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met  with  rosistanoc,  toleration  or  favour  ia  not 
told,'  hut  that  Praxeas'  endeavours  to  propagate 
it  had  but  little  effect  wo  are  entitled  to  infer 
from  the  silence  of  Hippolytus.  The  Refutation 
of  Horosica  was  called  fortli  by  this  very  con- 
troversy, and  Hippolytus  details  carefully  the 
tenets  of  Xoetus,  and  the  action  of  the  Bishop  of 
Homo  with  regard,  to  them.  Had  Praxeas  pro- 
parcel  the  way  to  any  considerable  extent  for 
Noetu?,  some  notice  of  bis  influence  would  surely 
havo  been  given,  whereas  all  that  can  be  said  ia, 
that  iu  the  8e[iarate  tract  against  Nrriitus,  tho 
opening  words  will  include,  but  without  naming, 
disciples  of  Praxeas  joining  Noetus,  It  ia  easj 
to  suppose  that  Victor,  discovering  the  herwy^ 
of  Prnxeaa,  and  nnt  mshtng,  for  his  own  sake,  to 
disgrace  one  upon  whoso  information  he  hud 
acted,  and  by  whom  [xThaps  he  had  been  in 
liuonced  in  the  matter  of  the  MouUnists,  quietly 
sunt  Praxeaa  from  llome.  From  Ttome  Praxcoaj 
went  into  Africa.^  There  he  held  a  dispute, 
probably  with  Tortullian, acknowlclged  liis error, 
and  dehwered  to  the  Church  a  formal  recantation. 
But  he  returned  again  to  hia  erront,  and  Ter- 
tullian, now  ft  Montanist,  wrote  hia  Tract  in 
confutation  of  thorn. 

Tlie  date  at  wliicli  Praxeaa  arrived  at  Pome,, 
and  the  length  of  his  stay  there,  aro  not  arcumtely ' 
known,  but  he  reached  Africa  before  Tertullian 
became  a  Montanist  [Tcrtiill.  wiv.  Pt-ax.  i.1. 
UifTerent  ilates,  from  a.d.  19!)  to  205,  are  assigned 
for  this  latter  event.  The  hiHtt>ry  of  the  Mon- 
tauista  is  best  understood  by  supposing  Praxcas 
to  have  been  at  Kome  iu  Victor's  lima,  and  the 
date  of  Tertullian's  Moutanism  to  have  been  tho 
earlicf  dale, 

I'l-axeas  held  tliiit  there  ts  only  one  T)ivine 
Punson,  that  the  Wortl  and  tho  Holy  Ghost  aro 
nut  distinct  aubetancca;  arguing  that  an  ad- 
mission of  distinct  Personalities  necessarily  infers 
tliree  Gods,  and  that  the  identity  of  the  Pereons 
is  required  to  preserve  the  Divine  Monarchy. 
Me  applied  the  titles  which  in  Holy  Scripturo 
are  descriptive  of  Deity  to  the  Father  alone  ;  and 
urged  iKirlicularly  the  words  from  the  Old  Testa- 
ment, *'  I  a[ii  God,  and  beside  Me  there  is  no 
God,"  and  from  the  JS'ew  Testament  tho  ex- 
prcaeioas,  "  I  and  My  Father  are  One,"  "  He  who 

'  Writors  muke  vrn*  diircmit  suppositions  reganUng,^ 
tills  point:  Uiegeler,  tlmt  Pnixus  ap}M>ani  lo  bavo  berq  ' 
nnmolt-ctetl  iii  Rome  on  acoouut  of  his  doctrine  (CfffNjKiMf. 
i.  \\.  21!^];  NrwnisTi,  that  he  met  with  thti  dttcnniued 
rcsutance  which  horiouralily  Jistinfousbea  thn  Prirnitire 
Koin«D  t'huri-Ji  in  its  ilfulingit  wttli  hcrc«v  [HiM.  of 
Ar'Mtut,  [».  180J;  HilmBii,  thnt  the  in<!i^n:iti'.>ii  of  Tit- 
tttlUan  at  the  rrjration  of  his  MontaiiiBt  ir)!iriiiiiiw  virgrtl 
liiin  to  anrai^  th*?  Pwjtc,  with  what  JBstioi!,  to  what 
extent,  we  know  not,  u  having  tmhraprd  Uie  Pstri- 
puKinn  ouiniuns  of  I'mns  [/^ut  CkriH.  i.  p.  49,  ctL, 
1S8;J.  The  two  intttr  mention,  as  it  inclineil  to  it, 
Bcatuobre's  aupjioiiitioii,  thnt  in  ttic  wonU  of  the  Con* 
tinunlur  of  the  De  treeter.  //irir/„  "  Praxens  qnidcni 
luetvsim  ititrodnxit,  qium  Victnrinua  CDrroboraro  «u- 
rnvii,"  w«  ii)iould  nuul  Vii-t«»r  fwr  Victorinus.  Ono 
wonlil  be  mthur  inrlin^  to  mitutitutf  Z«ph>tiniu. 

'  We   tako    "hie  qnoque"   i»    Tertullian'*   "Fnili. 
CAverant  areuv  Praxi-aoK  ;  hie  4iin<iuc  superaeminnte,** 
i-ti:.  t>i  nir-dti  Carthi^^c  :  and  that  TcrtulUaa  apeaks  otJ 
hiioseir  in  "  per  qucm  tmdocts!,"  tta. 
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hndi  fieirii  Me  bath  seen  the  Fatht-r.*'  "I  am  in 
My  Father,  and  My  Father  in  Mc."  Whiin 
TertuUian  iinlieBitatingly  chargoa  Praxpas  with 
holding  Pntripa&sinii  lentla  as  netreasarily  follow- 
ing from  his  prinriplea,  l^raxeiu  himself  nppejim 
to  have  shrunk  from  the  infurence.  "Ergo  nee 
conipaspus  u&t  PaU-r  Filio ;  sic  eniia  dirfctnia 
blaflphemiam  in  Patrpm  TPriti,  diminni  earn  hoc 
moJo  speraiit,  conccJontcs  jam  Pairem  et  Filium 
duos  easa;  si  Filius  ([uidctii  jiatitur,  PaU-r  vcro 
coirpatitur.  .Slulti  et  in  hoc.  Quid  eot  eriim 
cotnpali,  qaam  cam  alio  pati  f  Porro,  si  im- 
possibilis  Putcr,  utique  ot  incompaseibilis.  Ant 
ai  Roropaaeibilis,  uti^j^ue  possibiliB"  [Tortull.  ado. 
Prnx,  xxix.]. 

The  course  of  controTcray  brought  out,  in  the 
exam[ile  of  tho  Praxeans,  tha  secoinl  and  altereil 
poaition  which  ^^o^ftrchian»  are  obliged  to 
assume  when  pressed  by  the  difRcultiea  of  ihcir 
original  position.  It  is  shown,  aa  Tortiillian 
remarks,  tlmt  they  aru  driven  to  conclusions 
involving  the  elements  of  Gnosticism,  The 
Praxeana,  when  confuioi'l  on  nil  sirlfta  on  the 
tlialiijctioii  between  the  Father  and  the  8on, 
distingiiislieii,  in  the  Person  of  our  Lord,  the 
Jcitu«  frinii  the  Christ.  They  underatoud  "  tho 
Son  to  he  Hesh— that  is,  man — thot  is,  Jcsns ; 
and  the  Father  to  be  Spirit — that  in,  God — that 
is,  Christ."  Thus  TertuUian  eays,  "They  who 
contenii  that  the  Father  and  the  Son  are  ona  anil 
the  same,  do  u\  fact  now  begiu  to  divide  thciit 
ratlier  than  to  unite  tlicni.  Such  a  monarchy  aa 
this  they  learned,  it  may  be,  in  the  school  of  tlie 
Valentinus"  \ibid.  xxvii.].  iCow  this  separalinn 
of  Jesus  from  Christ  was  common  to  uH  tho 
Gnostics.  Thoy  wore  nnanimous  in  denying; 
Christ  to  have  been  burn.  Je:dus  and  Cliri»;t 
wore  to  them  two  ppparate  Beings,  and  the  /FLon 
Christ  descended  upon  Jesna  at  His  Baptism. 
Tho  dilTLTencB  bctwen-n  them  and  the  Pmxcana 
appears  to  be  that  they  would  not  say  that  Jesoa 
was  the  Son  of  Ciod,  whereaa  thifj  Praxeans  arw 
repreaentud  aa  arguing  from  the  angel'a  worda  to 
Mary,  that  the  Holy  Thing  bom  of  her  nns 
the  flesh,  and  that  therefore  the  flesh  waa  the 
Son  of  God.  TtrtuUiun  shews  in  opposition 
to  them  that  the  Won.!  was  incarnato  by 
birth. 

In  Pmxean  doctriuo  then,  in  its  aecond  ?tage, 
we  have  Jeans  cnlleil  the  Son  of  God,  solely,  it 
will  follow,  on  account  of  a  minw^ulnuB  birth  : 
Christ,  or  the  Presence  of  the  Fiither,  rpwdijig  in 
Je«ua:  Jc«U9  suffering,  and  Christ  {  -  the  Father) 
iinfMtmbilem  aed  cmnixitientem.  Tho  interval 
between  this  and  GuotitLc  doctrine  is  easily 
bridged  over;  and  wo  liave  tho  imuso  of  the 
comparisons  and  identifications  that  aro  oflon 
made  of  Babellianiam.  with  Gnosliciam.     [Mox- 

ARCIIIAN8.} 

The  here«y  of  Praxeas,  ae  distingnisbcd  from 
that  of  foetus,  did  not  mnke  much  progi'ess. 
It  waa  almost  unknown  iu  Africa  in  the  time  L<f 
Optatns  [i.  37]. 

PRECISlvVXa     [PuBiTAsa.] 

PREDESTIXARIAy.S.      Those   who  main 
tain    that    God's    foreknowledge    of   all    things 
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necessitates  His  predestinalion  from  eternity  of 
tho  righteous  to  everlasting  life,  and  of  the 
wicked  to  everltating  death. 

Some  traces  of  this  dnctrine  ore  to  bo  found  in 
the  language  which  was  used  by  St.  Augustine 
in  his  refutation  of  Pclagianism,  and  the  author 
of  Propdeetinatus  speftke  of  those  who  cornii>lcd 
the  doctrine  of  St.  Augustine  into  a  heresy. 
These  he  calls  Prcdestinannns,  and  it  is  supposed 
thrtt  they  WLTO  the  monka  of  Adrunietuni,  who 
are  said  to  have  thus  treated  St.  Augustine'^ 
language.  But  the  eflrlie'<4t  authentic  instance  in 
which  the  doctriuo  was  brought  forward  in  its 
extreme  form  is  that  of  Gottschalk  [•  —  8fi8],  a 
monk  first  of  Fulda,  and  aften^'ards  of  Orbaia  in 
the  diocese  of  Soisaons.  Wbilo  ho  was  ou  a 
pilgrimage  to  Itome,  in  A,n.  847,  Gotteclvilk 
pn^ached  tliis  doctrine  of  a  twofold  pRnkstination 
in  so  open  a  manner  ns  to  attract  tho  attention  of 
Ilabanus  Jdaunis,  who  charged  him  with  herc-sy 
as  teaching  that  G»d  predestines  some  to  sin. 
Tho  «iueation  was  brought  before  a  council  of 
bishopB  at  Mayonco,  of  which  city  Ruhanns  wns 
archbishop,  in  the  following  year  [a.D.  848], 
when  Gnttflcbalk  maintained  that  Christ  diu'l 
only  for  the  elect,  and  thai  tho  rest  of  mankind 
were  inevitably  predestined  to  eternal  perdition 
[Mnnsi,  Coneil.  xiv.  914].  This  doctrine  being 
condemned  by  tho  council,  Gottschalk  was  eenl 
to  Ids  metropolitan,  Ilincmar,  Archbishop  of 
Itheims,  who  callod  another  council  at  Chierscy 
in  849.  Here  ho  was  defended  by  Ratrnmuus, 
the  opponent  of  Pascuaeiub  Rai>hi!:kti'»  in  the 
Eucharietic  controversy,  and  also  by  Rcmigiui', 
afterwards  Archbishop  of  Lyons ;  but  notwith- 
standing these  powerful  supporters  he  was  con- 
demned a  second  lime,  and  ordered  to  undergo 
the  penalty  of  flogging,  wbieh  tho  Rule  of  St. 
Benedict  imjioxed  npon  monks  who  troubled  the 
Church.  After  thitj  condemnation,  Gottschalk 
was  imprisoned  in  the  monastery  of  Haulvilliers, 
where  he  died,  witliont  being  brought  to  nnroDt 
his  opinions,  about  the  year  888.     \Jbi<}.  019.] 

"While  the  friends  of  Gottschalk  were  endeav- 
ouring to  obtain  bis  absolution  and  release, 
Hiticmar  put  forwanl  Johannes  Scotus  Erigcna  to 
answer  them,  which  he  <lid  in  851  in  his  treatise 
"  do  Pnedesti nation e,"  in  which  he  rai««Kl  up  a 
cloud  of  advcrsarios  by  the  free<Iom  with  which 
he  contradicted  thp  esUiblishod  doctrines  of  the 
Church  as  to  the  nature  of  gocxl  anil  evil. 
FiirLluT  controveniy  being  thus  aroused,  Hinrniar 
sumnioneii  a  second  council  at  Chit-recy  iu  853, 
which  confinned  the  decijiiun  as  to  the  maX  dix;- 
trino  of  the  Chundi  amvc»I  at  by  tlio  jircvious 
ciiunril  [//«./.  995].  A  rival  coinicil  was  cnlleil 
by  tho  opposite  party  fnmi  tfio  provinces  of 
Lyons,  Viwnne  and  Arle«,  which  met  at  Valence  in 
85f>.  But  instead  of  fully  eonfirmixig  the  opinion 
ofOott«chalk,  this  council  considerabbly  modiliwi 
it,  by  declaring  that  although  sin  is  foreknown  by 
God,  it  is  not  so  predestined  as  to  make  it  inevit- 
ably necessary  that  it  should  be  committed  [ibid. 
XV.  1].  Hiucmar  now  wrote  two  works  on  tho 
subject,  one  of  which  is  not  ext^ant,  and  tho  other 
entitled    "De    Prsedestinationo  l)©!  ei    Libero 
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Arlntrio,  ailversuB  OottBcliJiIkum  at  cttcro*  Pnc- 
dcaliiiatianDa."  Haviii]^  thus  exjilained  liia  views 
at  leii^Ui,  the/  were  Bubstaiitially  nccyptcl  in  llio 
form  of  «ix  tloctrimil  canons  by  the  .Syiiml  of 
laiignv,  and  liy  that  of  Toul  [.\.D.  859]  beUl  nl 
Svivoniil^res  a  ft-w  iljiys  aftcnvardo  \ih%'L  flSS-T], 
sihI  thus  tho  ciintroTeray  tenniuated.  [Manguin, 
Coiiecl.  audi'}-,  ilc.  Pniyirat.  ft  Gratia.  IG50. 
UsshLT,  Guiit^ch'.iki  d  Prti-'h-Ht,  cmirov.  UUf, 
Ccllot,  Ilift.  Gvttf-schahi  PmtUd.  1055.1 

During  thp  Middle  Aj^es  thero  were  but  few 
Dlrines  who  held  »troiiK  Prvduittiniiriau  ojdnioim, 
the  most  couspicuons  tif  thow  who  did  bo  Im.-iii}' 
'l*honina  llradwaniine  [a.h.  129(i-131il],  Wimk'ti 
of  Merton  tVillep:, und  iifUrwiirdu  Arclihwhup  of 
Canterbury.  Ilia  wurk  i.ni  the  subject  isftntitlod 
*'  iJo  Causa  Itei  contra  I't-lajO'iir,  pI  de  Virtute 
rnusaniiu,  ad  suus  Alurtoncn^-ti,'*  und  iu  thid  he 
yavc  freo-wiU  bo  low  a  [ihico  th.it  bo  may  bu 
ulmoat  callf^  a  Xcco-jisiUiinn. 

At  tlia  lime  of  ilie  Kcfoniiatinn,  hotvovor,  the 
Bubject  of  Prcdcstiimlion  was  revived  by  a  con- 
tntvoray  bt-tween  Fjnamna  and  Luther,  the  fonncr 
MritinK  mi  ubh;  *' Dialribc  Jc  Lih^iiij  iVrbitrin" 
in  153-4,  and  J.uUier  following  it  up  with  bi« 
li'dting  treatise  "  de  Kltvo  Arbitno,  in  w]ii<-h 
br  went  uo  near  In  the  iVdcatinarians  as  to  deny 
tluit  any  free-will  t-in  e.xitil  Lii  imin  Wfuio  he 
linij  wueived  llio  ylfl  of  faith.  Calvin  rxcfedcd 
iiU  providiiB  l'ivilt'iitiniiri»iiK  in  the  druutlful 
tl<>"„niia  uf  the  Divine  dcereiis  wliiL-h  he  ouiuiriali-d 
[U.\LViNisTs]  ;  and  in  ]ftt*-r  years  tho  pontro- 
vrrsirs  of  the  ^fociMssTiJ  ami  tho  Janshnisju 
un  the  gubji-ct  of  free-will  wera  curried  on  with 
);reat  acrinn'iny  [^jislnonJi,  Hist.  I'neiltvt.  in 
Z>u-liar,  Thrgitur.  Thml.  ii.  19!)].  Tlic  Scotch 
Tresbyterirttis  and  the  En;{li»h  PnriUuis  followi'd 
Culvin  too  closfly  not  to  bo  I'rtMlcitiiiarianB  in 
the  atrictcat  senec.  Tho  kter  Low  Chui-eh  party 
in  tho  Church  of  Knyland  liavo  tcniporcd  down 
Uie  opinions  of  their  I'uritan  pre<l(«:casor3,  and 
uro  not  often  disposed  U>  go  beyond  the  doctrine 
of  "  Predestination  to  Life,"  nu  statt-d  In  tile  17th 
of  tho  Thirty -nino  i^\iticloa  of  Ittdi^don,  whieh 
carofidly  excludoa  tho  di'Oblo  l'redti8tin;ili-jn  of 
liottschalk  and  the  PredeMtinarioua.  At  tJio 
census  of  1851  t»o  couj^jiations  calliiig  thcm- 
solvee  *' I*r©destinaiian8"  were  returned. 

PItEPuX.  An  Assyrian  diaciple  of  the 
huretie  Man;ion,  living  wht-n  llippolytns  wrttle 
hi«  l£efutaLion  of  all  Hcn-sios,  about  the  end  of 
the  Boeuud,  or  early  in  the  third,  century,  llo 
i«  named  alao  in  Tboodarct's  account  of  Apellea 
[Theodor.  ilirr  j'hIk  \.  25].  HipjKilytiLS  states 
that  the  jmncipJcB  uf  PreiKin  were  laid  down  in 
A  work  which  ho  iniicribf^l  to  linnlefcinefl  ;  but 
ho  ap|>ear«  to  have  diverged  frr>m  M.arcion  only 
in  allK^png  "tlmt  wliat  ia  juitt  coustitutea  a  third 
piiuL-iplu,  and  that  it  is  p]ac(.->il  intertncdiate 
Ijotwei-u  what  is  good  and  bad.'*  Thia  inle^ 
mediate  priucii>le  Hipi>olytU9  idcutifica  with  tho 
"  Muso,"  or  impartial  Iteaaon,  of  Kmi«docl*»,  a 
mjth  to  whom  itj  attribnto^l  lliu  n^stonitiou  to  the 
Hood  power  I'nily  of  wlmt  is  disturbed  by  the 
wicked  iHiwer  Discord,  [llippol,  Jtt/iU,  JUan: 
vii.  \ti.\ 
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Presbyterians 

PRE.SUYTEHIAN.S.  A  aoct,  the  leading 
principle  of  which  is  that  the  ministry  of  tho 
Chrifltiim  Church  consiMtf  of  only  one  oixler,  that 
of  Preabytors  or  Elders,  Ihshope  are  connidered 
to  he  identical  with  Proabytets,  and  Deacons  to 
bo  oidy  lay  officei-a  aj^pointod  to  i-eliovo  tho  poor. 
The  government  and  di»cip!ine.  of  the  Church 
hmU,  on  the  Preabyterian  ihenry,  with  collective 
bodies  of  t^R-hin;*  (or  clerical)  elders,  generaUy 
called  "miuiatcrs,"  and  rulinj;  (or  hiy)  tddera — 
who  are  gcnorally  meant  when  "  elders "  aro 
spoken  of — malbered  in  Synods,  and  not  with  in- 
dividual persona  aa  in  the  Epiwropid  Rysiom,  or 
with  individual  crmgrcgations  aa  in  the  Indejwn- 
dent  ayatein. 

The  founder  of  the  Presbyterian  soct  was  Cal- 
vin, who  cstabli^hc'l  tho  ayfitein  at  (.Jeneva  in  the 
year  ltJ41.  It  was  established  iu  Gotland  in  a 
modified  form  (with  superintondiiij4  presbyters  in 
the  pLice  of  bishops),  unilor  tho  inUnence  of  Jolui 
Knox,  iu  tho  year  15()0;  iu  the  Genevan  form 
under  Lhatof  Audi-ew  MelviUo  in  the  year  t59J  : 
and  had  eontiuueii,  in  tho  latter  form,  to  he  iho 
national  relij^Hun  of  llie  Scottish  people  from  lliat 
time  to  tho  present  day.     [WoOTCrt  KniK.] 

Iu  EsolaSO  the  princij'Ies  of  Presbytorian- 
i-vm  are  to  be  tracod  nt  work  among  the  Lollaiius 
of  tho  fuurtcouth  and  lifteentli.and  tliy  Pobitanh 
of  tho  8i.\teenlh  century  ;  but  tbo  first  actual 
stjpmation  fiiitn  tlio  Church  of  England  of  any  of 
IhoMGwholield  them  took  place  iu  the  year  1572, 
when  a  siwiity  wna  funne<l  on  the  CidviniHtic 
principle  at  Wandsworth,  near  London.  "The 
licida  of  the  aasuciation  were  Mr.  Field,  K-cliirer 
of  Wandsworth;  Mr  Sinilli  of  Mitchnm ;  .Mr. 
Crane  of  Jtoebampton ;  Mr.  Wilcox,  Standcn, 
Jackaon,  Ili'idmrn,  Saintloc,  and  Eilmonils ;  to 
whom  were  aflerwanlsjuined  Mr.Tmvers,Charke, 
IVirber,  (Jarvliiier,  Crook,  Egprton,  and  a  niunbor 
of  verj-  considerable  laymen.^  On  the  20th  vX 
^'ovember  elvveii  cldcra  were  chosen,  and  their 
olhcea  described,  in  a  register,  ctitillotl  *  TliO 
(>r.li*rs  of  Wandsworth.'  This  was  tlio  firvl 
Preabyteriau  Clumili  in  En^^knd.  All  imn^mkblo 
caiv  was  tnken  to  koop  tln-ir  propp(!«lingB  privato, 
but  tho  bishop's  eyo  wii8  upon  them,  who  gnvo 
imuLodiato  inlclligunco  to  tho  Uigh  CommiMion, 
upon  which  the  Queen  it^ned  out  a  proclamation 
for  putting  the  Act  of  L'nifonnity  in  uxecutiou ; 
hut  though  the  Couimisaiuners  knew  of  tho  Prea- 
byttiry,  tlicy  conhl  not  discover  tho  members  of 
it,  nor  prevtint  others  being  erected  in  tha  neigh- 
bouring counties"  fXears  Hi^.  Puitt.  L  301, 
eti.  1732].  Tliero  is  no  trace,  however,  of  any 
large  number  of  Presbyttaiiui  congregutioua  exist- 
ing before  the  Civil  War.  !K-ylin  «ays  thfit  after 
catublishing  thiil  at  Waiidi>wiiri]i  the  sect  was 
n-strained  from  "  practising  any  further"  by  tlia 
Queen'a  proclamation  for  Uniformity,  aud  also  by 
the  odium  brought  ujiou  sujmrutiats  tlirough  tlie 

'  f'wUl  a»d  Wilooz  were  the  lalhors  of  tbe  "A()moiii< 
liuD  to  the  Parliainetit. "  Travvrswns  chnpUin  imd  tutor 
in  I/inl  Biirlri^h's  houKclioliS,  but  is  Ih'^I  knuwn  lU  the 
It''.»ii''i-  111  tlic  Tt-mi'It',  whose  coutr>vi.T«y  wilh  Kieliard 
Houkcr.  wIktu  Ma^trr  of  Ilia  1Vtu|il<%  led  the  latter  la 
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fanatic  oct  of  I'otcr  Rurthot  in  stabbing  Sir 
John  Hawkins  [I^ylin's  Uitt.  PnitK  275].  The 
Puritans  bml,  lu  fact,  abuut  this  time,  devised  a 
l»lan  by  which  they  could  carry  ont  tlift  pri]icii>le8 
of  rrejibytorianisni  without  leaving'  tlie  Cliurch ; 
luid  thia,  probably,  ia  the  true  reason  why  so  few 
s-'parate  congregations  were  formed  by  them.  But 
aa  early  as  Juno  28lh,  lu76,  a  Preabytcry  was 
set  up  fur  the  four  Channel  Islands — Jersey, 
<iuenisoy,  Aldcrney,  and  Sark — Cartwriglit  hav- 
ing gono  for  the  purp<i3o  to  (luerneej',  and  Snapu 
to  Jersey.  The  pruj^rens  of  Prtabyleriau  iirinciplea 
wUhiu  the  Cliurch,  and  of  Uii»  tikimato  eatablish- 
wont  of  the  Presbyterian  Bystem  dnriiig  tlie  Com- 
niouwtnlth,    is   tracvd  out   ia   anothor    articlo. 

Li*URITASS.] 

At  the  Iteatoration,  many  of  the  800  ministers 
\vt)o  vacated  tho  bcueficeit  of  the  Church  under 
the:  openition  of  tlie  Act  of  Uniformity  [Noncon- 
I'DHMiHTs]  were  doubtleM  Presbj-teriaiia ;  but  tho 
j^reater  uuiuber  wore  ludopcudents,  who  wero 
much  less  inclined  to  accept  Episcopacy  than  tho 
party  which  had  already  lived  under  ita  alrulow 
for  abuut  three  quoi-tcrd  of  a  ccutur)'.  On  tho 
pasfiin-;  of  the  Toleratinn  Act,  Imw^vor,  in  tlio 
year  ItjSS,  i^resbytorian  inoetinffbou8«>«  began  to 
ba  erected  in  connidcrablo  numlH-ni.  Ueforc  th« 
end  of  the  century,  as  many  as  fifty-nine  weru 
reckoned  in  Yorkshire,  and  it  is  nssortod  by 
Presbyterian  writer*  that  tlioro  wero  as  many  aa 
800  c'MJKivHiitioriB  "f  Presebyturiuris  distributed 
through  the  Beveml  CfjnnlioB  of  KnglantL  They 
became  one  of  tho  "three  denominations "  who 
received  the  recognition  of  the  State,  and  were 
perniitttid  to  petition  tho  Crt>wn  in  a  corp^jtate 
ea{iacity  ;  and  in  the  buf^lncss  meclings  of  deputies 
fpjm  thuso  denominationa  tho  Pn^'&liyit'iians  had 
two  i-epreaentaLivoa  for  one  ISaptiat  and  one  In- 
dcpcudent. 

In  IC31  an  attempt  was  nindo  to  bring  about 
n  doetrinal  union  between  tlie  Independents  nnd 
the  Presbyterians,  nie  opposition  of  the  two 
sects  to  eat;h  other  duiiug  the  latter  days  of  the 
Common  wealth  had  eetablitihed  a  very  hitter  fviid 
butween  them ;  but  it  was  now  seen  that  they 
could  contend  aguiust  tho  Church  much  more 
vigorongly  wlicn  united  than  when  separated  into 
two  bodies.  Terms  of  unio]i  were  then-fiire  drawn 
up  under  the  title  of  "  ilends  of  Agrccuii-nt  «s- 
senteil  to  by  tho  United  Ministers  in  nnd  about 
London,  formerly  called  Prej^bylerian  and  Con- 
gregatioiml,"  ami  tboso  were  nec<?pti:*d  by  a  largo 
number  of  each  sect  in  London  and  in  the  country 
districts  also.  Aim  oat  imnit'iiiately  uftcrnanls, 
however,  dLsaensions  arose  bet\vc«;n  tho  two  sect* 
ill  consequence  of  the  controverey  about  Dr. 
Crisp's  pulilications  [Ckispitkh],  .and  after  many 
bickering  pajiers  liad  Wen  printed  on  cither  side, 
the  urdon  was  broken  off  in  the  year  lOyC, 
[Hisforij  <•/  Vniiin^  etc.,  aiul  t/te  cmufj)  of  (fie 
hrmchofil,  1G9».] 

Hut  notwithstanding  tho  number  of  Presby- 
terian meeting-houMea  which  had  been  erected, 
the  organiBiliou  of  Preabyte nanism  was  very  im- 
(Mjrl'ecUy  kept  np.  The  "discipline"  whiuh  has 
Qoiirishud  m  wuL.  in  Scotland  under  the  form  of 
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"kirk  d?aeion  "  novor  obtained  a  Krm  fooling  in 
Kngland,  nor  has  the  sect  over  possessed  a  com- 
pielcly  or^iuuzed  sypteui  of  Prcsbytirries,  .Synods, 
find  General  Assembly.  It  w;w  probably  tha 
alwenco  of  this  system,  with  its  close  espioniig«i 
of  the  doctrine  pR'aohed  by  Pre«l'yleriiin  ministere, 
which  led  some  of  the  latter  i]»tn  a  laxity  of 
opinion  through  which  they  quickly  passed  from 
Calvinism  to  Unitarinnism.  In  the  year  ITlif, 
two  preai.'heis  of  the  fi<*t  at  Kxeter,  who  had 
ndopted  the  Ariiin  views  then  iMscomitig  sn 
liiahioiiable,  were  turned  out  of  tlieir  chapels  by 
tho  tnistces  for  n.^fiising  to  suhserilic  to  the  doc- 
trine of  our  Lord's  Divinity.  On  May  of  that  year 
llf  out  of  the  lit  Prc*ibyt4MTan  ministers  of  J)evoii 
nnd  Cornwall  refused  to  accept  tho  teat  olVeroil 
tbeni,  which  was  sul)Scription  to  the  second  of 
tho  Thirty-Nino  Articles  ;  whilo  at  a  meeting  at 
Sidtors'  llnll  B"  ont  of  110  voted  agiunst  rei|mr- 
iiig  from  ministers  any  declaration  of  faith  in  tlio 
Duly  Trinity. 

>'rnm  that  lime  the  PresbyterinnB  are  littla 
heanl  of  as  a  distinct  sect  iu  Knghmd.  Nearly 
idl  their  ministei-s  and  trustees  became  Unitarian, 
and  henre  their  meeting  hiiuses  Ix-camo  generally 
alienntvil  fruui  Iheir  origimd  pur|>osc.  Of  206 
Unitarian  mecting-hnuse*!  in  Knglnnd  and  TiVulca 
in  the  year  1824,  as  miiny  us  170  hud  originally 
been  Pif«ljyterian  ;  but  many  of  these  it  iipp<'nr8 
Were  kept  uj>  entirely  because  they  had  endow- 
ments, these  being  Bometinics  reeeived  by  miiii»- 
tcrs  who  bad  no  attendants  at  their  chapels,  so 
much  had  Presbyterianism  declined  in  Knyhuid. 
[.Vunc/ftfl^cr  St'chiiim  Coi'fnn'.  xliv.]  Tho  few 
congi-egations  which  reniaineil  Iruo  to  the  Vwt- 
minster  Confession  of  Faith  were  in  the  northern 
countietj,  where  Bynijuithy  with  Scottish  neigh- 
bours tended  to  keep  alive  the  Haino  of  IVst)y- 
tery  after  it  had  died  out  in  tho»e  parts  of  Knglaml 
removed  fro]ii  Scottish  influences. 

Within  tho  last  liajftenlurj-  there  has  been 
FdUio  revival  of  the  sect :  and  in  the  year  li^MC 
it  wa-H  rcorgaiiizod  uniler  the  rule  of  the  *'  Synod 
of  tho  Presbyterian  Cliurtdi  iu  Kngland  in  ei^n- 
neetion  with  the  Church  of  Scotland."  Attempts 
to  bring  about  an  actual  union  of  the  Euglisli 
with  the  Scottish  body  failed  through  legal  im- 
]>ediments,  it  being  found  tliat  vuLdi  an  union 
would  eany  tho  jurisdiction  of  thoNorthcruKslab- 
lislunentinto  forbitlden  regions.  In  IM44,  theiv- 
foro,  the  name  of  the  English  portion  of  the  sect 
was  changed  to  that  of  "The  PrvKbyleriau  Church 
in  Mngland."  This  now  nuntbpr«  Roven  presby- 
teries, nnd  about  seventy  congregatii'ns.  In 
addition  to  these  there  are  also  obout  the  same 
ninnber  of  congregations  belonging  to  the  Usiteo 
PuESBYTKiiiAKS,  and  fifteen  whieh  are  ontlying 
congregatioiis  of  the  Seottifh  Kirk. 

In  luKi-AND  as  well  us  iji  Kngland  there  woe 
a  strong  I'uritan  section  of  the  clergy  holding 
Presbyterian  princijdes  during  the  eariier  years  of 
the  seventeenth  century  ;  but  the  jKivty  was  not 
consolidated  into  a  separate  eouinuinily  until  the 
Civil  War  broke  out,  wbon,  on  June  lOth,  1642,a 
|>i\isliylery  wascstiblisjieil  utt'iin-ickfergHS,  whieJi 
suou  bcutnie  the  jurent  of  others  in  vnriuus  [larts 
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of  Ulster;  anJ  Uie  Covenant  was  taken  l>^  acoD- 
Riderobl©  proportion  of  the  people  of  I'later  in  the 
eunimi-rof  1644.  While  the  Civil  War  was  going 
on  in  Sfulla]iU  gniit  numbera  of  the  Scotch  onii- 
grated  to  the  .North  of  Irelnmi,  and  these  made  a 
Lirgo  addition  to  ita  Presbyterian  population,  a 
strong  bond  of  followehiji  l^ciii^  nlao  cstnbll-^hed 
between  the  two  commnniticd.  F^r  a  time  tlieir 
miuiatcre  in  Ireland  were  silenced  by  Cromwell 
because  tlicy  refused  to  take  the  "  Knga^mcut" 
of  fidelity  t<i  the  Commonwealth  ;  Imt  for  the  last 
five  or  six  years  of  hia  aduinistration  ho  treateil 
the  Irish  I'resbyteridus  with  lesa  bcvcrily,  and 
at  the  Ke6ti>niUoii  they  ntiiiittered  nearly  eighty 
(mngregations,  with  seventy  minietera.  Sixty-one 
of  lliese  were  obliged  to  give  up  the  benofiees  into 
which  they  hod  intnidud — Jeremy  Taylor  de- 
prived thirty-six  in  one  day — and  only  seven  out 
of  the  seventy  oonfortued  to  the  Church  by  receiv- 
ing Kpi«co|iial  oniere.  Within  a  few  years  the 
Proabyterians  of  Ulster  were  huwever  organizeil 
into  a  compact  sect,  and  in  1672  a  "jiegium 
Donnm"  of  £700  a  year  waa  granted  to  their 
luinialvis  by  Charles  II.,  a  uum  suuu  aflerward.t 
increased  to  £120U,  and  at  the  Union  to  about 
;E15,000.  The  political  and  social  echiams  which 
have  hn)kpn  out  among  the  I'resbyterians  of 
Scotland,  dividing  UiL-m  into  Buruhems,  Asti- 
BDHonen-'f,  etc.,  have  been  faithfully  reproduced 
on  a  iimriUer  urale  among  those  of  the  North  of 
Iceland,  hut  their  two  principal  divipiona  are  into 
a  "Synod  of  Ulster"  and  a  "  Presbytery  of  An- 
trim." The  wlmie  nnnihar  of  Presbyterian  con- 
gregaUous  in  Itudand  is  about  COO. 

In  America  the  Presbyterians  first  obtained 
a  footing  in  the  ojieuing  yttars  of  the  eighteenth 
century,  thrcmgh  the  iuimigntiou  of  Scotch  and 
Irish  members  of  the  sect.  The  earliest  organized 
Presbyterian  congregation  was  one  established  at 
rbllailelphia  in  the  year  1703,  but  the  tide  of  emi- 
gration ft(Kin  carrie<i  over  adiiitions  to  their  num- 
ber ;  and  they,  too,  quickly  became  aubject  to  tho 
some  spirit  uf  bitter  contn^verisy  which  characU:r- 
ized  the  Presbyterinns  in  Kngloud,  Scotlnnd,  and 
Ireland,  and  which  everywhere  caused  the  same 
disintegration  into  p.-Liti[-s  and  sects  on  points  of 
minute  ditfi^rence  inspecting  ecclesiastical  disci- 
pline. These  difierenoes  wore  aggravate*!  by  the 
ruviral  preaching  of  Oooigu  'W^iilliold  in  the  year 
1739,  when  tho  "New  Lights "  enthiisiosticatly 
KJded  with  him,  while  the  '^Old  Lights"  as 
cnriii-»tly  op|>o8ed  him.  Thiit  led  tu  a  aejwmtiou 
»f  the  former  in  1741  nndcr  the  name  of  tlio 
"  Synod  of  New  Turk."  and  tlio  two  bodies  re- 
niaim-d  o]Mirt  until  1758,  wlicn  they  once  more 
united.  In  1 78'J  tho  WL-stmin.'iter  Confession  was 
adopted,  and  a  General  Assembly  was  formed,  there 
lieing  then  4 1 D  congregations  with  IBS  ministers. 
The  War  of  InJi.-i»endenco  broke  up  many  uf 
these  congregations,  but  the  sect  was  strengthened 
in  1801  by  an  alliance  with  the  Congregational - 
ista ;  although  about  tho  same  time  occurred  tho 
Bboaasion  of  the  "  Cumberland  Presbyterians,"  or 
advDC«te}>furthe  intru<luclion  of  Iay-teacher9wh*>re 
rainistero  regularly  educated  for  examination  by 
the  X^sbytery  cannot  be  obtained.  In  the  veur 
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1834  there  were  230,000  communicant  Presby- 
terians, with  1 900  ministers,  in  the  United  Stab^ 
Freeh  dissensions  wbich  arose  led  first  to  the 
abrogation  of  the  union  between  the  sect  and  that 
of  the  Congregation alistfi  ;  and  secondly  to  tho 
sciwration  of  the  *' New  School  Presbyterians" 
from  the  "  Old  School  Presbyterians,"  the  fonnt-r 
agreeing  with  thf«  abrogation  in  qnestinn,  the 
latter  dissenting  from  it  The  "  Old  School " 
adheres  to  tho  Westminster  Coufcs^ion,  but  tltd 
■"Now  School,"  who  are  also  calieti  "  Puritana." 
hold  a  scmiewlmt  mitigated  Calvinism.  The  Old 
Scliool  PresbyU^rians  namber  nb')ut  300,000 
members,  with  3600  chapels  and  2700  mitiiater%' 
Thu  New  Schoul  nunibcrs  about  130,000  mem- 
Ijcrs,  with  HOO  chapels  and  1500  ministers. 
Both  are  active  missionary  bodias,  and  each  poo- 
0G8SCS  five  colleges. 

It  is  stated  by  a  recent  writer  that  tho  Ameri- 
can Presbyterians  are  adopting  a  Liturgy,  one 
beiuK  iiauitd,  which  is  entitled  ■"  The  Church 
Book  for  St  JVter's,  Itochoster,"  tho  contents  of 
which  are,  "  the  Order  for  PnhUe  Worship,  tho 
Onler  of  Admiiuatratiou  of  Baptism,  the  Onlerof 
publicly  receiving  Haptizod  Peisons  to  the  Fellow- 
ship of  tho  Church,  the  Order  ufAdminiatcrin..;  the 
Liird's  Supper,  the  Marriage  Service,  the  Funeral^ 
Service,  Homing  and  Evening  Prayers  for  Fami- 
lies, a  Psalter  for  responsive  reading,  Ibe  Nicene 
and  Athanartian  Creeds,  P?alm«  and  Hymns  with 
tunes  for  C-ongregational  sjuging."  \An  Etifflvi/i 
lyttpnan'e  Recent  H'voitettiona  o/  the  Anyfo* 
American  Church  in  the  l/nUeti  AVrf/cs,  ii.  119.] 

PltESBYTERUN  SYNOD  OF  SECEDERS 
IN  IKKLAND.  ITiis  name  was  given  to  n 
section  of  the  Irish  Presbyterians  formcil  in 
ISId  by  an  union  of  the  Bukuheks  and  A.\ti- 
nuRoiiEns,  They  were  incorporated  into  the 
general  body  of  Irish  Pre«byt*riaiw  in  1840. 

PlihMIANlSTS.  A  local  name  for  tho  Pon- 
atists  at  Carthage,  as  followers  of  their  bithop 
Primiiiu,  ono  of  the  chief  opponents  of  Sk  Au- 
gust i  no. 

i'JIIMlTlVEMETHODISTS.  [METUODisTa.] 

iillM'KlTKS.  A  small  eeut  eslabli-thed 
about  tJic  year  1840  by  a  fanatic  cleigj'man  ut] 
tho  cxti-enie  Evangelical  school  named  Henry 
James  Prince,  and  professing  to  be  a  new  disi^eiH 
satiou  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  in  Prince's  person,  by 
which  the  dispensation  of  Christ  is  8U|jer8odcd. 

Tho  founder  of  this  s*)ct  bt-gan  lifw  as  Houao 
Siir^uon  Ut  theGeueml  Hospital  at  HuLh  in  the  year 
lS3"J,whim  hewastwfiity-onoyeareofaHO.  While 
on  a  visit  to  hia  brother,  then  Vicar  of  Shinciiiro, 
near  Durham,  li«)  was  impressed  with  a  desire  to 
ciinnge  his  profession,  and  endeavoured  to  obtaia 
ad]itissi>>n  as  a  student  in  Ilurh.im  University. 
Fiiiling  in  this  he  went,  in  March  \ii'SC>,  to  l^ni- 
peter  College,  which  had  been  founded  by  Bishop 
Burgess  in  1822  for  Welsh  students;  and  soon 
after  going  there  he  organized  a  small  body  of 
the  stndonla  on  the  plan  of  the  early  0:dFoni 
M'  ■•^iter  the  name  uf  (he  "  Lampetor 

B  •BO  met  together    for  prayer  and 
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of,  or  rather  meilUation  upon,  the  firrng  of 
Solomon.  Among  the  young  men  fornimg  this 
flAsociation  those  whoso  iiainp«  woro  afterwanls 
most  conspicuous  wftre  Prince,  GKorj-a  liohinfon 
Thomas,  LtwiH  I'rico,  and  A.  A.  Ktcs,  the  hii*t 
of  whom  bocame  brofht-r-in-Iaw  to  Prince,  but 
goon  aflerwards  partt-nl  frtJiu  \\\a  tompany.  At 
tbia  lime  Priiico  and  his  iii>3<xiatt\s  bt'lunftwl  to 
the  extremo  section  of  the  Kvangplical  school,  a« 
is  shewTi  hy  his  "  Ijettcra  addressed  to  hia 
lirothren"  puhlishtid  in  1841,  and  by  "Brother 
I'rinre'a  Journal,"  from  1835  to  1839,  which  was 
publtsbed  in  1851.  In  tlio  "lettere"  there  is 
a  t'uod  deal  of  myslicisiu,  illuatratvd  by  ^vo- 
iiiQtHcal  dingmms,  on  the  union  of  Gnula  with 
each  other  by  absorption  into  the  Divine  Nature  ; 
eitecuhitioDs  which  fuKshadow  the  eubsequtiut 
fanntlci&m. 

On  leaving  Lampeter  in  1840,  Prince  first 
married  an  old  Boumu  CutholiL-  lady  who  liud 
lodgf^d  with  his  mother,  and  was  thon  onlaitutd 
to  the  curacy  of  Charlinch  near  Bridgewater,  tha 
rector  of  tho  pariah,  Samuel  Starky,  being  ouo 
with  whom  he  was  an«rwards  closelj  aesociaU^d 
ill  the  sect  which  he  formed,  hut  who  was  an 
absentee  from  his  living,  and  a  wt^althy  vale- 
tudinarian.  At  Charlinch  (which  was  the  future 
settlement  of  tho  sect)  I*rinco  8aj«  that  "  thero 
was  not,"  on  his  arrival, — ■"  with  the  exception 
of  his  own  houBtihuld — so  much  aa  urn  person 
cither  converted  or  awaken^  among  all  the 
people  committed  to  his  charge ; "  and  during 
fuurltiCQ  months  of  hut  Evangtilical  prcacliing, 
although  "  three  persons  from  a  neigbbonring 
pnriah  were  converted,  there  did  not  appear  to 
li«  oven  a  stir  auioiij*  his  own  people"  [I'rincc's 
VhuTliuek  lieincfit,  1842,  p.  5],  But  althongh 
he  produced  no  effect  upon  lua  people,  Prince 
had  by  this  time  excited  himself  into  the  belief 
that  ttie  Holy  Spirit  bad  taken  entire  possessiou 
of  him,  so  as  to  unite  him  with  Himself.  At 
the  some  time,  also,  the  abtieut  rector  uf  the 
parif^h  was  converted  to  hia  ciimte's  opinii>n  by 
reading  one  of  Prince's  sermons  when  he  behevod 
himself  to  be  dying,  and  he  returned  to  Char- 
linch to  take  part  in  the  revival.  Prayer-meeU 
iiiga  were  now  lield  at  tha  rectory  (for  tho  rec- 
tor himself  was  unable  to  speak  in  his  church) 
with  the  usual  hysterical  exeitcmmit  among 
women  and  childn-n  ;  and  the  proceedlnga  in 
the  end  became  so  outrn^'eoua  that  Dr.  Law,  the 
Bishop  of  Bath  and  Wells,  withdrew  Prince's 
license  as  curate. 

The  aged  and  infirm  wife  whom  tho  fanatie 
had  married  now  died,  and  Prince  immcdi- 
ati-'ly  took  as  her  sucoessur  Miss  Starky,  tlie 
sister  of  hia  rector,  and,  like  that  clergyman,  one 
of  his  converts.  Another  cumcy  was  obt^iinod 
at  Htoke  by  Clare  in  Suifolk,  wliero  the  same 
proceedings  were  carried  on  aa  at  Charlinch — a 
second  of  the  Lampeter  Brethren,  Ocoi^go  Robin- 
son Thomas,  taking  the  place  of  Prince  at  tlie 
latter  place.  After  bearing  with  the  revival  ex- 
travagances, however,  for  many  months,  Bishop 
Allen  took  the  some  course  that  had  been  taketi 
by  Bislinp  Law,  aud  Priuco  being  again  dis- 
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misftpd  from  his  cnracy,  a  third  of  the  Lampeter 
Brethren,  Price,  was  again  loft  as  his  succeassr. 

The  transition  from  Evangelical  notions  to 
fanatic  notions  on  the  subject  of  the  work  of  the 
Spirit  is  shewn  by  concluding  remarks  in  Prince's 
account  of  the  Charlinch  revivals,  which  was 
[irinUnl  wliilfi  he  was  at  Stoke.  "Many,"  he 
says,  "  »tn  bear  tho  external  ptety  that  consists 
in  good  congregations,  flourishing  schools,  Kvan- 
gclical  views,  a  Gosjtel  ministry,  and  tlie  various 
kinds  of  religions  societies,  prayer-meetings,  and 
pious  iustilutioua  now  so  prevalent,"  .  .  .  but 
"  ffw  of  tliosa  who  are  praying  for  the  riming  of 
the  Ht)ly  Ghost  would  fte  aUe  to  bear  Him  if  He 
sIiouM  come,"  and  '*  Ue  would  find  hut  few 
vessels  fitted  to  Tw^ive  Him.  ...  To  all  this 
may  be  added  also  that',  when  the  Spirit  works 
with  e.xtraordiiiftry  power,  it  must  ueceasarily 
lead  him  by  whom  lie  works  to  act  in  some 
rtspects  iu  au  extraordinary  way,  so  tluit  even 
godly  men  and  ministers  may  be  induced  to  hKik 
on  him  and  his  doings  with  suspicion  and  dis- 
trust" [Prince's  Charlinch  liedcai,  1842,  pp. 
GH,  71].  The  meaning  of  these  latter  wonis  was 
shorCty  after  disclosed  at  a  meeting  of  the  Lam- 
peter  Brethren,  held  at  Swansea  in  June  1842, 
for  tlie  purpose  of  considering  the  best  means  of 
increasing  their  usefulness  in  the  ministrj-.  Prince 
took  the  lead,  oud  a  few  weeks  afterwards  sent 
each  of  the  Brctbren  a  printed  copy  of  articles  of 
agreement,  which  le^i  to  the  disclosnre  that  he 
professed  to  dictate  to  them  with  the  voice  of 
God,  as  "  the  Holy  Ghost  personified"  [Ue««' 
Itijue  and  Pi'ugresa  of  fht>  //erejuj  of  the  Itec.  //.  J. 
Friiicc,  184G,  p.  8  ;  Ueck'a  Ucresi/  of  Mr.  Prince., 
1845].  lliis  hhispliemy  was — unconsciously  no 
doubt,  for  Prince  was  not  likely  to  know  of  hia 
predecessors  in  heresy — a  revival  of  tho  long* 
enduring  heresy  which  was  maintained  hy  the 
AMAr.HiciAxa  early  in  the  twelfth  i^entury,  by  the 
WiLHBLMUsa  of  the  UiirleBnth,  and  by  many  of 
the  disciples  of  Abbot  Joachim  iu  that  aud  later 
ages  :  a  heresy  which  was  also  the  logii^al  terminus 
of  much  of  the  enthusiastic  doctrine  respecting 
the  i>ersonal  indwelling  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  by 
which  the  teaching  of  the  Puritans,  the  Method- 
ists, and  the  Low  Churclimeu  from  whom  Prince 
sprang,  was  characterized.  [Dict.  of  Tiieol., 
Spirit,  n.  2.]  Reea,  who  would  not  accept 
Prince's  cluiniH  in  tltis  extreme  fonu,  left  the 
brotherhood  and  set  up  a  "Free  Church"  at 
Sunderland,  where  ha  continued  for  many  years. 
Starkey,  Thomas,  and  Price,  with  some  others, 
continued  to  believe  iu  their  leader,  and  his  party 
was  strciigthonisd  by  the  addition  of  a  railway 
8ur\'eyor  named  Cubbe,  who  built  a  chapel  for 
Thomas  at  Spaxton,  near  Charlinch,  and  thus 
funned  the  nucleus  of  the  future  establishment 
of  the  sect 

For  it  was  now  determined  that  a  community 
should  heostablishod  with  Prince  at  its  head.  A 
temporary  one,  under  the  name  of  "  the  Agape- 
mono,"  or  "  Abode  of  Love,"  was  set  up  at  Wey- 
mouth, where  Prince  joined  Starky;  and^  by  means 
of  exciting  revivalsi,  about  two  hundred  jiersons 
were  persuaded  to  joiu  the  aect  of  which  it  was 
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tlio  centm ;  their  If-iilrr  terrifying  lliom  with  the 
doclnraliou  that  llit:LU«>pciiauliouurj;nice  hndnuw 
closed,  and  that  in  fnturo  oiilj'  tboso  would  bo 
saved  who  accepted  him  as  thu  Holy  One  of  tlic 
new  diiipenHitiun  of  the  S|>irit'.  Among  those 
who  at  this  time,  or  very  shortly  Hfterwards.,  joined 
the  stjct,  WL'ro  a  number  of  wealthy  lailicj,  who 
wade  ovyr  their  proiwrty  to  Prince.  From  four 
such  tiametl  Mabcr  ho  obtained  ,£10,000,  Crfm 
four  Dthtfi-a  tuwuisd  Nottidj^is  (tlircw  of  whom  ha 
iiiducHd  to  ujurry  his  coadjut<.>r8  Price,  Thomas, 
and  Cubbe)  he  received  ^£24,000  :  and  these cou- 
tributions,  with  nmiiy  sraaUer  onea,  onable»l  him 
to  build  a  largt!  "  AxitiHJinonQ"  aroiiiul  the  chapel 
alreiidy  erecUnl  at  .Sifaxton,  The  iuatitution  so 
(.■stablisbol  ^ras  a  suniptuous  abode  in  whio.h  the 
fanatic  and  his  friends  iived  in  the  greatest  luxury, 
not  making  any  further  offurts  to  extend  the  pre- 
tonded  new  dispensation,  but  settling  domi  to  the 
ciyoyinent  of  the  wealth  ac'iuireni  from  the  ff  m;ilo 
eon  vert*  :  and  it  may  be  mentioned  as  on  illus- 
tralien  of  the  life  adopt^nl,  that  nnt  long  after- 
wards, when  a  party  of  tlm  Agapemone  community 
visiti-il  tlin  Onyit  Mxliibition  of  1851, the  quondam 
K>iuigHlical  ■cnnite  of  Charlinch  was  to  ha  soon 
driving  alMUit  llydo  Park  in  a  carriage  and  fnur, 
pnsceded  by  hath-ss  outrlda-s,  the  latter  riding 
uncovered  lie^^auBu  tht^y  were  in  attendaueo  upon 
"  the  I-ord"  in  the  person  of  I'riiiRo. 

The  principle  on  which  the  sect  was  ultimately 
oonsolidated  was  thai  tlie  Lurd  Jesus  having 
sulfered  to  reiieem  th«  Bj>irit  only,  and  left  ttie 
Hofih  where  He  found  it,  alieimtod  from  iJod 
under  the  curse,  Prince  twk  ujxin  him  new  lleeh 
to  redeem  the  flesh,'  and  wlK>spever  believes  on 
him  will  not  die,  but  wiK  heucoforth  bo  without 
sickness  or  pain  [J/r.  Prlncv  ainl  the  A'jin-t;invm, 
1858].  "The  llolyOhostliiltillfid  the  tJ.wpfl  in 
Brother  Prince,  by  being  and  doing  in  bun  /uUij 
nil  that  Ue  was  sent  by  the  Father  to  be  and  to 
do  :  BO  that  Ho  ]efi.  not  anything  nndono  iu 
liruthor  Princu  of  all  that  it  w:ia  in  Him  as  the 
Spirit  of  tho  dispensation  to  perform"  [7V«/(- 
vtuit;/  of  Hi\  J'rinrp,  Vinrr  tha  iSeanui,  62].  Tho 
joucual  ulremly  mentioned  was  published,  its 
author  says,  '*  to  exhibit  to  the  professing  Church 
of  (Christ  on  actual  instance  of  the  complete  ac- 
crtrnplishmeikt  by  the  Gospel  of  all  that  fur  wluch 
the  Oo«i)el  was  given,  namely,  tho  destruction 
of  the  work  of  tho  devil  in  tlie  human  soul" 
[Brother  Prince's  Joumnl,  Pref  x.].  And  ho 
says  of  himself  at  the  end :  "  Tho  professing 
people  of  God  umler  Uie  liospel — tho  Christian 
Church  in  these  the  last  days  of  Ihf^tr  dispensation 
— may  see  in  him  in  whom  their  dieimnsalian  is 
niaile  perfect  tite  likim->ti  and  (jlory  of  CfifUi. 
They  may  see  this,  for  one  'changed  into  tlio 
samo  image  from  glory  to  glory*  is  thnre.  But 
wliflt  mill  thoy  seol — 0  righteous  Father,  tho 
world  hath  not  known  Thoe !  O  lioly  Saviour, 
Thine  house  hath  wounded  Theo  1  O  gentle 
Spirit,  Thy  poopio  luivc  despised  Thee  I    Alas, 

'  T]i«  ol»«n*  rilo  by  which  thi«  prnteudod  change  wis 
Hcomplutted  cannot  tw  bfrre  narratiH),  Imt  it  inny  Iw 
ftnmdlblly  lodioatna  is  Dumi^  SwritwU  Wivc$,  i.  SIS* 
831,cd.T&68. 
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ray  Lord,  let  them  nut  see  in  Thy  Teloved" — iTia 
title  assumed  by  Prince — "  the  only  one  of  her 
mother,  and  the  choice  one  of  her  that  hare  her, 
one  that  has  a  dovil  and  is  mad,  a  man  carnal, 
sensual,  and  selfish,  a  freipiontcr  of  low  company, 
one  that  spraiketh  blaAphemy,nnd  ndt-CL'iveroftht! 

rple — led  by  the  devil  into  errur,  even  whilst 
(viis  living  u]H.in  Tliec  as  tnith"  [ibt'l.  xv.j. 
Assuming  IhwiB  hlaspheraous  pnitensionn. 
Prince  appointed  his  friends  Thomas  and  Starky 
ua  the  two  "  Anointed  Ones,"  or  "  witnesses  " 
spoken  of  in  tlio  AporaIy[ise,  and  otherti  of  his 
community  ho  named  the  seven  angels  of  tho 
seven  truiupets.  But  assuming  also  that  '*  Ood, 
aeciinling  to  His  pmniise,  did  ciyaile  a  now  Htuwcii 
by  fullilling  the  tJosjwl  in  Brother  Prince,"  thu 
commmiity  adopted  tlie  same  kind  of  life  oa  that 
of  tliij  AniL-ricjin  IMcnFRCTinNi-n-s ;  maintaining 
that  there  was  no  further  nectfssity  for  prayer, 
niid  using  their  cha[)cl  as  a  luxurious  drawing- 
room  in  tdkf'u  tli.-kt  Wm  new  life  is  a  heavenly  life 
ol'continuid  enjoytiient  and  thanksgiving.  It  is 
ttlan  one  of  their  tenets  Hint  those  wlio  are  jwrfcct 
will  never  siitfer  pninordifi;  and  tliat  such  of 
their  cunimunity  as  hiive  died  arc,  by  that  fact, 
proved  not  to  hiivc  bt^m  perfect. 

PRISCrLLIANlSTS.  Tlie cnriy prophetesses 
of  Motitnuismwerc  I'rit<Dii]u  and  Muximilla  [llipi). 
Itr/tii.  viii.  1'2] :  and  from  this  Priscilla  the  wIimIo 
body  of  Muntanists  may  have  been  called  X'ri«* 
cillianists.  But  Augustine  [//(w,  xxvl  xxviLJ, 
associates  Prifu:ilU  with  Quintilla,  catling  tlio 
curlier  jiruphetess  Prisco.  It  seenut  therefore  that 
the  i'risciUianists  arc  a  later  suhdivit^ion  of  the 
Slontanists,  called  from  a  si-cond  I'risciU.x  Christ, 
it  Was  said,  revisaled  llimiKrlf  in  a  r'niiile  garb  to 
her  and  to  (^nintilla.  Kpiphanitis  idi-ntifiM  their 
followers  with  tho  Artotyritju  [/Jfsr.  xlix.],  adding 
that  among  them  wumen  arc  conseemt«il  bishops 
and  priests.     Thev  wore  also  calle>l  t^uintillianisls. 

PKOCLIAXISTS.  One  of  tho  two  secU  into 
wideh  the  Muntantsla  dividoil,  and  which  took 
its  name  from  Proclus,  as  tlio  other  did  from 
^Eschines.  Tlioy  are  namwl  by  tho  author  of 
the  supjilunu-nt  to  Tertulliau's  work  rfe  PrrMcn'ft- 
tio)>e  IJifirikortitn  [^fimrcg.  viii.],  as  holding  a 
eomnion  blasphemy  with  Iho  C'itaphrj'gians,  but 
their  distiuelivo  tonot  is  not  mentioned.  Ettsebiua 
speaks  of  a  work  of  Cains  against  Proclua,  in  which 
he  silences  tho  rashness  of  the  Pnieliiini.<its  in 
composing  new  books  of  Scripture  [EuseK  tfigt, 
Ked.  vi.  20].  Philaster  and  St.  Augustine 
say  that  they  denied  the  Incaniation  altogothcv, 
[Philast.  </«  Jiirrff.  Ivi. ;  Aug.  tie  IlaTcs.  Ix.]  r 
but  this  Btal«nieut  is  modified  by  the  author  of 
Pnedestinatus  into  a  charge  that  they  Iwlievod 
the  Son  of  God  to  have  appeared  as  Kapluwl  or 
Gabriel  hod  done,  not  hy  taking  llesh  :  which  woa 
a  form  of  Docolic  hoi-osy  [Pnedest.  Ix.1.  Philuslw 
speaks  of  the  Proclianists  as  disciples  of  tlie 
Sklkucuns  or  Hermians. 

PKOCLUS.    A  zealous  anlichristian  FlatoB-, 
ist  of  Athens  [a.d.  410-485].     He  wn>te  »  wc 
against  Christuuuty  in  eighteen  ai^guments,  on-* 
titled  Kpirheirvjnata  X  I'll/,  contra  ChrisliiiHoB^ 
the  substance  of  wluch  is  an  ni^gumont  that  tho 
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vorlJ  i«  clcmaL  Tlio  wnrk  was  jirinttvl,  wilh  tho 
confutation  of  John  riiilopouus,  in  Cireck,  nt 
Venice  in  a.d.  1535,  and  in  Latin  at  Lyona  in 
A.n.  1557. 

PKODICIANS.  Tlieeo  hcrcUca  appear  to  bo 
an  offehoot  of  the  Ciu-pocrfltia.nfl,  ami  the  sjimo  witli 
those  who  were  aflenvarda  calltU  A-Dashthj,  of 
whom  ProJicus  ts  said  hy  Xlieodorct  to  liave  been 
llie  founder  [Theotlor.  Umr.  fah.  i.  (!l.  All  ac- 
counts of  thom  conio  originally  frtini  the  MiHcel- 
lanixn  of  Clement  cf  Alexandria,  where  ho  8jjf«ks 
of  thorn,  oa  practisiny  the  iiruHij;aUi  liahitfi  nf  tlio 
Curjiocmtiana.  TIib  Prodiciaiis,  he  says,  "  falsely 
call  thcmaalves  Gimstic*!.  They  bfay  tliut  they  arc 
by  nuturti  the  children  uf  the  Siipix^nK!  Guil,  but 
they  live  and  will  in  tlie  abuse  of  their  lineage 
and  freedom,  for  all  tlieir  wiU  is  liL-cntiouHncss ; 
thty  hold  thciiisolvea  bound  by  no  law,  and  claim 
to  be  above  all  control  a«  royal  children  and  lords 
of  tho  Sabbath.  Thu  law,  they  say,  ib  not  writtL-u 
for  thu  king."  He  goes  on  to  describe  thorn  as 
practising  the  Antiniimian  Ufa  indicated  by  these 
]>rinciplefl  [Ck'm.  ^Vlex.  Sirom.  lii.  4],  and  as 
riiJL'Ctiii;^  thu  xisQ  of  prayer  and  woi-shij),  because! 
thwy  hati  rispii  above  thft  bondage  of  tliel)emiui.;o 
[tbitl.  vii.  7],  Thoy  claimed  al»o  to  possess  ruhu! 
secret  "books  of  Zoroaslt^r  [ihiJ.  i.  15].  Prodii:i;a 
is  associated  witti  Vnlcnlmtis  by  IV-rtulliun,  htit 
uilhout  any  particiUare  being  given  of  hia  heresy 
[Tertnll,  iiita.  J'nix.  iii.]. 

PltOGKESS,  SCHOOL  OF.     [Kationalistr] 

PllOTKKL^NS.  The  Catholic  party  in  Alex- 
andria which  did  not  submit  to  Peter  Mougus,  the 
Monophysito  patriarch,  whoso  adhcronU  were 
culled  "  I'etrites,"  hut  continued  to  maintain  tho 
oi'thodox  faith,  for  which  Protcriua  was  persecuted 
and  munti^roil.     [MoNOi-nvsiTBe.] 

FROTE-STANTS.  A  name  originally  given 
to  a  party  in  Germany  which  protcstud,  in  the  year 
l-'iaiifagainst  adecrooof  the  T>ictof  Spire  rcspcctinj; 
n-ligion.  It  was  aflcrwards  assumed  by  Luthenns 
and  Calviniata  in  general  to  distinguish  themsolvcB 
from  Cathutics,  c6[H;cially  from  Koman  Catholics, 

Tho  religious  divisions  which  had  been  caused 
in  fJonnany  by  tho  dtaputos  between  Luther  aud 
the  ITllraniontaiiti  party  M-eru  met  at  fnist  by  an 
edict  of  the  Emperor  Charles  V.  and  Im  deiien- 
dant  princea  at  the  Diet  of  Worms  [a.d.  1521].  in 
which  Luther  and  his  party  wtn«  uvchirtid  to  bo 
oneniiea  of  tho  Empire,  the  princes  engaging  to 
execote  this  edict  to  tho  utmost  of  their  power 
by  suppressing  tho  new  aecL  Thu  LuUienui  |iurty 
proving  too  ntrong  for  this,  another  Diet  of  the 
princea,  which  met  under  the  presidency  of  tho 
Archduke  FunJinand,  tho  Emptror'a  brother,  at 
8pin^,  in  Itavaria  [a.d.  152f>],  tempered  the  lulict 
of  Worms  by  requiring  that  all  controversies 
should  ceosH,  and  diicreeing  that  eai.Oi  ])riiiofl 
sliciuld  be  at  liberty  to  ecttlu  tho  aflaira  of  religion 
within  his  own  dominion  as  he  should  sec  fit,  untii 
a  general  cotincil  of  the  Church  was  called  for  the 
determination  of  all  disputed  quesUous.  Three 
years  later  another  Diet  of  iJio  princes  met,  under 
Ferdinand,  at  Spire  [a.d.  152^1,  at  which  the  Rlict 
of  1526  was  revoked  by  a  majority  of  them,  and 
all  changes  in  religion  wcro  declared  to  bounlnw- 
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fid  until  Uioy  had  been  sanctioned  by  a  generr.l 
council.  Agaiiujt  this  revocation  by  themajonty 
ft  remonstranoe  was  drawn  np  by  the  minority, 
which  conai*l«d  of  the  Elector  of  Saxony,  tho 
Mnifjuis  of  Brandonbui-g,  the  Duke  of  Brunswick- 
l.iinehnrg,  the  landgrave  of  Hesse,  and  the  Count 
of  Anhali.  Thia  remonstrance  wus  read  by  ibem 
in  public  on  A]>ril  I9th,  1529,  takiug  tht>  form  of  a 
pMteHt  against  the  act  of  Urn  Diet,  and  at:  appeal 
to  a  general  council.  Fourteen  of  the  cities — 
Struiiburg,  NiircJiiberg,  Uhu,  CousUmce,  Liudaii, 
Memniingoii,  Keuipteii,  NiirillingcTi,  IMIbronn^ 
lieultUlgen,  laana,  St  Call,  Wei&senburg,  and 
Win^ieshcini — afterwards  wubucribcd  this  protest, 
"  and  this,"  wrote  Sleidim.  a  few  ywira  afterwards, 
"  ia  tho  origin  of  tho  name  of  '  the  I'rotestants,* 
which  Ims  now  bucomo  famouti,  and  has  got  into 
common  use  not  only  in  Germany  hut  among 
other  nations  also"  [Sleidan,  do  Statu  lidig,  2nd 
..Hi  1559,  p.  68]. 

The  name  was  not  occepted  cordially  by  tho 
English  Iteformers  as  a  designation  for  members 
of  tho  Church  of  England.  Thus  iJiahop  l;idley 
winto  in  tho  year  1555  ;"....  and  to  si>Kiit 
plain,  and  as  somo  of  them  do  otliously  call  eacli 
other,  whethM  they  bo  Protectants,  Plmriseo^ 
I'apists,  or  Gospellers j"  ....  "call  mo  a  Pro- 
tosUint  who  listeth,  I  ptiss  not  therecif"  [Jliiihy  oH 
the  Lonfg  Smq^;  9,  14,  Parkm- S.>c.  ed.J.  "It 
hath  been  always  a  Popish  pmcticu,"  wrote  Caii"- 
liill  of  imflgc  worsliip  in  tho  yu;ar  1 5(15,  "  but  tlmt 
ut"  men  professing  the  Gospel,  of  I'mlestants  (aa 
ye  c^ill  thorn),  there  hath  been  any  such  delusion 
is  not  in  any  writing  of  any  ago  to  bo  found" 
[(.'alfhiirs  Amto.  to  Martiatl  on  (he  Cro^,  134, 
Parker  Soc.  ml.].  This  shyness  of  Uie  name  ox- 
timiled  down  a  century  ItiUJr,  for  when  the  Upiwr 
Douse  of  Crfjnvocaliun  pniiKiscHl  an  ruldri-ss  Ui  Um 
Crown  in  the  year  1G89,  in  which  Convocation 
was  mailo  to  thank  William  III.  for  thu  xvul 
which  he  shewed  "for  the  Protestant  religion  in 
general,  and  tho  Church  of  England  in  particular," 
the  Deans,  Archdeacons,  and  Clergy  of  thu  Lower 
House  would  not  consent  to  the  addresa  being 
presented  with  theso  words  in  it,  and  stood  out 
until  it  was  allured  to  thanks  for  the  King's  pious 
2eal,  and  care  "  for  Um  honour,  jieaec,  advantage, 
and  establishment  of  the  Church  of  I'lnglond : 
whereby  wo  doubt  not,  tho  intt^rest  of  the  Pfutcs- 
tant  religion  in  all  other  Protostaut  churches 
which  is  dear  to  us,  will  be  the  hettoT  socuroj 
under  iLo  inllucneo  of  your  !Nfajesty*B  govenimenl 
and  pixitection"  [CanlweH's  O'n/.  444,  44(1]. 

Tlie  feeling  thus  shewn  in  previous  centuries 
luis  also  extuudul  to  High  Churchmen  of  moileru 
times,  who  have  always  objeeUnl  to  tho  designa- 
tion of  Protostaut  as  boing  [I]  one  of  too  negative 
a  character  to  express  at  all  justly  the  principle 
of  Catholic  resistance  to  the  uncalholic  pretensions 
and  practices  of  Homo  :  and  [2]  as  being  a  name 
which  is  used  by  so  many  sects  as  to  Ije  indnsive 
even  of  heresy.  The  fact  Indicated  in  the  second 
objection  has  led  to  grave  misunderstandings  rc- 
sppf^ting  the  principles  of  the  Church  i>(  England 
on  the  part  of  tlie  Continental  mid  Uie  Ea^trni 
Church  L-a. 


Protestant  Confessions 

PKOTl-m'ANT  CONFESSIONS.  The  term 
Confeaaions  of  Faith  ia  applied  primarily,  and 
with  most  proprioty.  to  thoso  samniarif^  of  the 
Christian  faith  vhich  were  put  forth  and  accep- 
ted from  time  to  time  by  the  early  Church,  and 
are  known  to  us  as  the  AposUn*',  the  Kicnne, 
aiui  thu  Athanasian  Craeda.  Secondly,  whi-u 
liJCD  bt'^'uii  to  deviate  from  the  Catholic  faith, 
they  were  anxious  t.o  (-mljody  their  new  doctrinaa 
in  forms  analngima  to  tha  orthodox  creeds  ;  and 
the  term  "Confession  of  Faith"  waa  used  to  do- 
note  tlie  creeds  of  heretical  botlios,  niich  as  that 
submitted  by  the  Ariaiwat  the  Council  of  Rimini 
[.\.i>.  3£J9].  Thirdly,  when  tho  great  schlams 
from  the  Catholic  Church  took  place  in  tho  six- 
toenth  century  in  tho  various  countries  of  Central 
Europe,  tho  numerous  Prottistaut  communities 
which  sprang  into  existence  severally  drew  up 
lengthy  documents  known  in  historj-aa  confessions 
of  faith, consiutin}^  in  most  ca&esof  between  twenty 
iiiid  fnrly  articles,  in  which  were  detailed  the 
various  new  views  of  doctrine  and  practice,  which 
were  to  form  a  substitute  for,  or  an  addition  tn,  the 
Catholic  faith  of  more  than  tifloen  hundred  years. 

It  would  be  inappropriate  here  to  discusa  at 
length  the  controversial  (juestion  as  to  how  for 
tho  various  viuwB  put  forward  in  theao  confessions 
of  fiiith  are  consistent  with  the  primitive  doc- 
trincii  of  tho  Catholic  Church,  or  how  far  they 
nmy  be  excused  or  justified  as  a  reaction  against 
ccrtflin  extravagances  of  the  medi:eval  Churcli ; 
yet  a  few  reflections  of  a  general  chnractor  suggest 
themselves.  [1]  llic  mere  existence  of  euchCun- 
fcssiona  of  Faith  as  binding  on  all  or  any  of  the 
luembera  of  a  Christian  community  is  inconsi«- 
teut  with  the  great  principles  on  which  the  Pro- 
testant bodies  justihed  their  sepuvation  from  the 
Church,  the  right  of  private  judgment,  lias  not 
any  member  as  just  a  right  to  crilicite  and  to  reject 
them  aa  his  forefathers  had  a  right  to  reject  the 
Catholic  creeds  or  the  canons  of  general  councils  t 
[2]  They  appear  to  violate  another  prominent 
<Ioclrine  of  the  Kefomters,  the  Bufficioncy  of  Holy 
Scripture  to  salvation.  If  the  Bible  alone  is 
enough,  what  need  is  there  of  adding  articlea  i  If 
it  ie  rejoined  that  they  are  not  additions  to  hut 
merely  explanations  of  the  Word  of  God,  the 
further  question  arises,  amid  the  many  explana- 
tions, moio  or  less  at  variance  with  each  other 
given  by  the  different  sects  of  Protestantism,  who 
ia  to  decide  which  is  the  true  one  I  [31  Their 
profeASeil  object  being  to  secure  uniformity,  the 
experience  of  three  hundred  ycare  has  proved  to 
us  what  may  not  have  boen  foreseen  by  their 
originatoni,  that  they  liitve  had  a  diametrically 
opposite  result,  and  have  been  productive,  not  of 
union,  but  of  variance. 

As  it  woidd  be  iuipossible  within  the  limits  of 
a  work  like  the  present  to  insert  the  original  docu- 
menta  in  full,  a  short  account  is  annexed  of  the 
principal  Protestant  confessions  of  faith,  with  a 
general  view  of  their  contents,  a  more  detailed 
description  being  given  of  the  two  confessions  of 
Augsburg  and  llasle,  tlio  former  as  deviating 
leaat,  the  latler  as  being  one  of  the  most  widely 
removed  from  Ihc  standard  of  CnthoUc  tcacliing. 
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Confession  of  AnffshuTfj  [a.d.  1930].  This  for^ 
mid  stat^^^moiit  of  faith  was  drawn  up  by  Melanch- 
thnn,  Jfinas,  Pomeranua,  and  othere,  at  the  sug- 
gestion of  Iho  Elector  of  Saxony,  for  presonlo- 
tinn  to  Charles  V.,  and  the  States  of  tlie  German 
Empii-e.  Clement  VII.  wlio  was  Pojkj  at  this 
Lime,  liad  been  urged  to  call  a  council  in  which 
the  new  tcneta  and  certain  alleged  grievances 
might  be  openly  and  fairly  discussed ;  but  he  took 
a  different  view  of  tho  policy  which  it  was  desir- 
able to  pursue,  and  called  upon  the  Emperor  to 
atanip  out  heresy  by  violent  acts  of  repression. 
Charles,  however,  having  a  Turkish  war  in  view, 
was  unwilling  to  encounter  a  civil  war,  and  pro- 
cured p<?rmifl.iion  to  summon  a  local  council  at 
Augnburg  fur  Ute  purpose  of  allaying  divioiona. 
Uero  the  Confession  which  takes  its  name  from 
tliat  town,  although  it  was  merely  an  eidai-ged  form 
of  articles  previously  drawn  np  at  Schwalwch  and 
Mnrburg,  was  presented  to  the  Emperor  in  Latin 
and  German,  being  read  aloud  in  the  latter  lan- 
guage by  Christopher  Bayer,  Chancellor  of  Saxony. 

The  Conft-sj^iou  of  Augsburg  consists  of  twenty- 
eight  articles,  the  first  twenly-one  being  definitioua 
uf  duclrine,  Uic  latter  seven  protests  against  error 
in  practice.  The  Urat  article  treated  on  the  Unity 
of  the  Godhead  and  Uie  Trinity.  Tho  second  on 
origin-ol  sin.  The  thinl  on  the  Two  ^'alure8,  and 
the  Incanialiofl,  tho  Atonement,  the  Descent  to 
Hell,  tho  Asceusiuii,  tmd  tho  future  coming  to 
judgment  of  Jesus  Christ  The  fourth  on  justi. 
liciition  by  faith  ;  which  fsith,  it  is  explained  in 
the  fifth  and  sixth  articles,  is  formed  by  tho  Huly 
Spirit,  ordinarily  imp.irted  to  Christiiius  through 
the  ministration  of  the  Woid  and  Sacrament«, 
and  productive  of  good  works  as  lis  fruibi,  which 
are  enjoined  by  God,  and  are  to  bo  pcrfurmed  in 
a  spirit  of  obedience  to  Him.  The  seventh  osserta 
that  there  is  only  one  Church,  whose  unity  con- 
sists in  identity  of  doctrine  and  sacraments,  Dot 
in  uniformity  of  ceremonial  or  practice.  The 
eighth  that  laacnuticnts  do  not  lose  their  effect 
though  aduiinist^red  by  evil  persona.  The  ninth 
that  Baptism  is  necessary  to  salvation,  and  that 
Infant  Baptism  is  to  be  retained.  The  tenth 
iiwierts  tlie  real  pi-esonco  in  the  Eucharist,  the 
oldest  Latin  copy  in  these  wonls — "  That  in  the 
Lord's  Supper  the  Body  and  Blood  of  Christ  are 
truly  present  and  distributed  to  those  who  eat." 
The  German  translation  thus :  "  That  tlie  true 
Body  and  true  Blood  of  the  Lord  are  indeed  pre- 
sent under  the  species  of  bread  and  wine  in  the 
Lord's  Supper."  The  eleventh  ordains  that  private 
confession  should  bu  rcUiiried,  but  that  an  exact 
enumeration  of  sins  committed  is  not  always 
necessary.  The  twelfth  asserts  that  penitence 
consists  in  contrition  ami  faitli,  but  that  it  la 
not  genuine  unless  accompanied  by  its  insepar- 
able fruits,  good  works.  Tho  thirteenth  that 
faith  in  tlic  promises  annexed  to  them  is  necessary 
for  a  beiielicial  use  of  the  socramenta,  which  are 
not  mere  signs  on  man's  part  of  his  profession  of 
ChristLaniiy,  but  pledges  of  God's  lore  towards 
him.  The  fourteenth  that  only  those  duly  ap- 
pointed may  preach  and  administer  the  sacra- 
ments.   The  fifteenth  that  church  ceremonieft 
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aliotilil  >30  nnivenally  obd^rred,  Uiougli  not  as  in 
themselTei  necossary  to  snlration,  iior  aa  iseritiii^ 
gnoc,  nor  as  a  8aUi>raction  for  Bin.  In  tlio  six- 
teenth the  axithoiiiy  of  civil  inagistratea  is  decl«rod 
to  be  legitimate.  Tlio  aovcnlecuth  neserta  tho 
future  coming  of  Christ  to  judmiicnt,  ami  the 
eternity  of  His  rewards  and  puninhracnta.  The 
eighteenth  that  the  human  will  and  reason  cannot 
bo  absolutely  just  in  their  dccieions  uulese  Jllu- 
mincd  by  the  Holy  Spirit.  The  nineteenlh  that 
God  ifl  not  tho  caneo  of  sin.  The  twentieth  that 
goodworka  are  indiaiionsablc.thougUtlieefFicaciuua 
eansc  of  tlio  rcmiseion  of  sin  ia  the  meritorious 
Mcritice  of  Christ,  and  not  thoaa  wotka  in  them- 
mIvbs.  Tho  twcnty-lirst  that  on  this  printiplo 
the  merits  of  the  ^ints  are  to  be  considered  m 
ohjecta  for  our  own  imitation,  but  not  as  possessed 
of  any  effiaicy  apart  from  the  nieriU  of  Chriut. 
The  last  seven  article-s  coasistod  of  protests  against 
rertain  abuses  which  were  repieeented  aa  faATing 
recently  spruiis  up  in  tho  Cliuidi. 

Tlio  lirpt  njj'iiinst  tho  withlmlding  of  tho  cup 
ftom  tlie  laity.  The  second  a^^nst  the  com- 
pulaory  celibacy  of  tho  cloggy.  TJie  thinl  aj,'ainat 
the  saying  massea  for  money,  special  woitb  being 
introtlucod  to  proTO  Uiat  thcao  words  were  not 
aimed  against  the  mass  ttaelf  (retinetur  enim 
raisea  apud  nos,  et  sumuia  revortnli^  celebrotur). 
Tho  fourth  was  against  tlie  neceeeity  of  a  special 
enumemlion  of  aina  in  auricular  coi^cssion.  The 
fifth  against  tho  partlculnr  enumcmtion  of  tho 
variolies  of  food  to  be  abstained  from  at  times  of 
fasLiug.  Tho  sixth,  against  irrevocable  monas- 
tic vows,  Tiio  seventh  against  the  growth  of 
spiritual  power  beyoiitl  its  proper  limits,  and  its 
iuterference  in  secular  matters  and  with  royal 
prerogatives. 

In  conclusion,  it  wel^  liiiite^l  that  other  abuf;es 
might  have  been  named,  such  as  indulgences, 
pilgrimages,  tho  interference  of  regulars  with  tho 
duties  of  the  secular  clergy,  and  a  few  other 
points,  but  that  they  M'cre  omitted  because  the 
compilers  wished  to  manifest  their  eouformity  to 
the  Catholic  Church,  both  in  doctrine  and  coro- 
monie?,  and  tlio  absence  of  any  intention  on  their 
pari,  to  introduce  any  new  or  impioiis  dogmas. 

Only  a  few  persons  on  the  Catholic  aido, 
among  them  tho  Archbishop  of  Colugao  and  the 
JjLshop  of  Augsburg,  were  content  to  ac^'cpt  this 
confession  as  it  stood.  A  eommittea  was  im- 
mediately formed  by  the  majority  to  draw  up  a 
confutation,  which,  while  accepting  certain  of  the 
articles,  was  adirect  rejection  of  others,  especially 
tho  laeteeven.  This  document  was  submitted  to 
the  Emperor  on  August  3rd  of  the  same  year.  1  h\ 
at  fust  ordered  the  reforming  party  to  accept  it, 
but  finding  his  directions  incflectual,  allowed  a 
conference  to  be  hcldonAugustlGth  between  Eck, 
Bernard  of  Hagcn,  and  Veho  on  tho  Catholic 
aide,  and  Melanchthon,  Pontonua,  and  Heller  on 
the  Lutheran.  This  conference  camo  to  nothing. 
The  Emperor  then,  having  been  previously  author- 
ized, by  the  Pope,  held  out  a  prospect  of  a  general 
council,  if  tlio  JJeruniicrB  would  allow  ecclesi- 
astical matters  to  remain  i»  fitvtii  quo  until  it 
could  be  6[uuinonod  together,  an  offer  which 
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would  prolwbly  Lave  been  eecoptcd  had  it  boon 
ma^le  a  few  months  earlier,  but  which  was  now 
unanimously  rejected  ;  and  the  conference  sepa* 
rated  on  Kovember  18th  without  any  conciliatioa 
having  be(m  etfected. 

Tho  Confossiou  of  Augsburg — rejected  by  the 
Catholic  Church  as  too  Protestant,  and  by  the 
Auabaptiats  and  Swiss  reformers  as  too  Catholic, 
cspeciiiUy  on  account  of  its  assertion  of  the  Eeol^ 
Presence  in  the  Holy  Eucharist — became  eventu- 
ally [a.u.  1577]  the  distinctive  formula  of  the 
Lutherans.  Luthur  himself  said  respecting  it,  in 
a  letter  addressed  to  the  Elector  of  Saxony  [May 
15th,  15301 :  "  It  pleases  me  extremely,  ana  I  do 
not  know  bow  to  alter  it  for  tho  better."*  An 
apology  for  it,  composed  by  Melauchthon,  and 
published  a.d.  ir>31,  is  also  still  considered  ono 
of  the  symbolical  biwka  of  the  Lutherans. 

Cot^esaion  of  Bugle  [a.d.  1532-6],  This  was 
also  called  the  Helvetic  or  Mylhuaian  Confession, 
and  is  of  importance  as  being  one  of  the  moaij 
widely  accepted  of  the  many  conre.<«ions  of  faitli ' 
promulgated  in  the  sixteenth  century.  It  was 
composed  originally  in  German  only,  by  tho 
ministers  of  the  Protestants  at  Busle,  who  met  to- 
gether under  a  feeibg,  sliavcd  by  many  othort^ 
that  the  Lutheran  ConfeMion  of  Augsburg  re- 
tained far  too  much  of  both  Catholic  doctrine  and 
practice.especiallywith  reference  to  the  sacramcnta 
and  sacramental  ordinances.  This  first  edition, 
known  as  that  of  liasle,  became  more  strictly  tho 
Kelretic  Confe«iion,  where  it  hnfl  been  recon- 
structed [a.d.  1536]  by  Bucer,  Capito,  and  tho 
theo]i-»gians  of  Wurtembcrp,  in  the  name  of  all 
the  Swiss  churches,  and  had  been  accepted  by 
them  in  the  following  year  at  a  synod  held  at 
Smalkalden.  Anolher  edition,  having  bocu  re- 
vised by  Bullinger,  was  pul)lished  in  Tj^tin  soon 
after  A.D.  1560,  and  after  being  publicly  accepted 
by  the  mngiKtrates  of  Mulhausen,  was  approved 
and  8ubacrii:>ed  generally  by  all  the  Protestant 
Evaiigulical  communities.  In  a  short  Latin  pre- 
face, it  is  said  to  be  acooptod  by  all  the  **  ministers 
of  tho  t;hurch  of  Christ"  Jn  Switzerland  {Zurich, 
Beruc,  Mulhausen,  Geneva,  Si;haflmusen,  and 
other  leading  towns  being  especially  named),  '*oa 
a  testimony  to  all  the  faithful  that  they  remain 
in  the  unity  of  the  true  and  ancient  Church  of 
Christ,  t«ac]iing  no  new  or  erroneous  doctrines, 
and  liaving  no  connection  with  any  sects  or  hei-c< 
sios ;  a  fact  of  M'hich  all  pious  [leruuns  iiru  iiiviteil 
to  assure  thomaolves  by  its  penisjd." 

The  Confession  of  liasle  consisted  of  twenty- 
seven  articles  of  various  length.  Tbo  first  five 
"treated  of  Holy  Scripture,  which  each  man  was 
to  interpret  for  himself  by  the  light  of  love  and 
faith,  rejecting  human  traditions,  however  pro- 
bable or  geuomlly  received,  if  based  on  any  othoi; 
principle  of  interpretation.  The  sixth  treated  on 
one  God  and  Three  Persons.  Tho  seventh,  eighth, 
and  ninth  on  tlio  fall,  oiigluol  sin,  and  frco-will,J 
the  latter  meaning  our  independent  ability  to  do 

'  The  exact  wunia  arc  :  "  Die  gcfallet  mir  fast  wohl, 
nnii  wei«s  uiohts  daraa  za  l>eswm,  nncli  zn  andem,  wurJo 
Hif-li  HUkli  iiicht  schioken  j  denn  icli  so  tmaft  uod  UU* 
nicbt  trvten  kann." 
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evil,  but  our  iuabUitjr  to  do  good,  nnlew  pro- 
voiitotl  by  the  grace  of  God.  The  tenth  and 
clovontli  on  the  Person,  Kftturo,  mid  Work  of 
Christ.  Tho  twelfth  and  thinoonth  assert  that 
under  the  tJnsjicl  wc  nra  gaved  by  Uio  nicrila  of 
(;liri3t  only,  and  not  by  ftooil  wui-kn.  Tlio  four- 
teenth that  there  is  an  invisihie  church,  whose 
liroitA  are  known  to  Gml  only,  though  possessed 
of  external  rites  and  discipline.  Tim  fifleenth, 
tlul  tliu  power  of  the  keys  is  not  oonfinod  to  any 
assigned  order  of  men,  but  is  freely  bestowed  by 
God  on  what  p^-nwiis  and  in  whal.  niauucr  He 
will.  The  sixteenth,  eeveiite<jnth  and  inghtei;nth, 
while  rejecting  the  I'ope,  grant  the  wisdom  of 
xetaining  for  tho  Church  the  power  uf  setting  nporl 
pioQS  and  competent  persona  lor  the  minidtry. 
ysi»  nineteenth  describes  the  dutiua  of  ministeni 
to  he  the  pruicliiag  forgiveness  of  &iu  throuf^U 
Christ,  constant  pmyor  for  the  pecjplo,  thu  study 
oiiil  defence  of  llie  Bible,  and  the  adniunisliini;, 
luid,  if  necessary,  excluding  by  churclt  discipUne 
thotse  who  lead  acatulalons  lives.  Tho  twentieth 
treats  of  tho  sacraments,  which  are  uot  only  bare 
si^us  uf  union  bat  sjiubols  of  diviiio  grace,  and 
like  the  ministry  of  tho  Word,  are  the  means 
through  which  God,  tlie  foIo  Fountain  of  grnte, 
is  pleased  to  work.  The  twealy-Grst  uf  Baptisiu, 
wliich  is  til  be  admin istore^l  to  iufantA,  beiMuso 
cluuity  presupposes  the  offspring  of  ChriBtian 
parents  to  bu  of  tho  number  of  the  doeU  The 
twcoty-secund  of  the  Loid's  Supper,  in  which 
nwn  contemplate  Christ  erucifiod,  and  feed  on 
him  by  f;utli  (quae  quidcra  porcipiunlur  lido — sau- 
guineru  lidui  uculis  iutuontes,  ac  satutoin  nostram 
uon  sine  ccelostis  vitn  gustu  meditAntis}.  The 
twenty-third,  twenty-fourth  and  twenty-fifth  of 
church  nssonibUf*,  from  which  vafies,  vestments, 
tonihvs,  altais,  gold,  silver,  images,  and  all  such 
profiuie  adjuncts  arc  t»  bo  excluded,  and  all  thuso 
who  tfjich  new  or  impious  doctrines  are  to  he 
banished.  The  twenty-sixth  uf  civil  magistrates, 
whose  authority  is  recognisc-J,  and  part  of  whose 
da^  is  considered  to  be  tho  d^d'cncc  of  true  religion 
by  the  suppression  of  blasphemy.  Tho  twenty- 
seventh  of  marriage,  which  ought  to  havo  both  a 
roligious  and  a  civil  sanction,  and  of  mona«>tic 
celibacy,  which  is  dedaied  to  be  an  abominable 
BOporatitiou. 

This  confession  was  received  as  orthodox  by 
all  the  iCelWmed  nt^n- Lutheran  bodies  in  Switzer- 
land, France,  and  Flaadore,  and  eventually  become 
the  standatd  of  doctrine  of  all  Protestant  Kvan- 
gelical  Churches. 

Confession  of  ISelgiam  [a.D.  1561].  In  the 
earlier  years  of  the  Beformation,  the  Belgian 
Prutestanlii  designated  theDuelvea  '*  Assodalea  of 
the  Coufereaoe  of  Augsburjg"  assuming  this  title 
from  politioal  motivoa,  because  Lutherans  were 
Horded  at  the  Spanish  Conrt  as  more  orthodox, 
and  therefore  more  tolomblo  than  the  disciples 
of  Calvin;  but  in  A.n.  1501  they  ventured  to 
prodoco  a  confuston  of  their  own.  It  was  first 
com|»oBed  by  Guy  de  Brea  in  the  Walloon  lan- 
guage, and  was  printed  in  French  in  the  foUowiuu 
year  [a.d.  15G2].  It  was  sulaetiuently  approved 
by  the  ProtcstoDt  Synod  of  FJaudcre  [a.o.  167H 
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and  confirmed  at  tho  Synod  of  Oort,  at  the  samo 
time  that  the  five  Arminian  Articles,  which  hnd 
been  put  out  nine  ytjars  previously,  were  con- 
demned [a.d.  1610],  and  again  at  the  Hague 
[.\.D.  1651]. 

In  its  contents  it  is  very  similar  lo  that  adopted 
by  the  French  lieformed  Church,  its  tone  bi-ing 
ultra- Zwingliau  on  all  points  connected  with  tho 
Siicrsimwils,  especially  tho  Holy  Communion,  ia 
which  the  elements  nre  declared  to  be  mere  sym- 
bols, which  ought  only  to  be  recpived  by  thoM 
who  are  regenerate,  not  by  Ba]>ti5ni,  but  by  tho 
eternal  dociw  of  Almighty  Gwl.     [.Art.  ^5.] 

ConfMsion  of  Bohemia  [a.d.  1532].  This  was 
published  in  Bohemia  after  having  licen  Hub- 
mitted  for  the  approval  of  Luther,  MeUuchlhon, 
and  the  acadciuy  of  Wurtemburg.  Itwasaller- 
wardij  formally  ]»ri»cuU;d  to  Ferdinand,  King  of 
Uungar}'  and  iioh<;mia  [a.t>.  If).'!^]. 

Oallican  C'dnfe^ioii.  The  first  Protestants  in 
Fnuice  were  called  Lutherans,  and  were  inclined 
to  the  doctrines  of  Uint  Ilefomier,  but  the  proxi- 
mity of  Geneva  and  Lausanne,  and  the  zeal  of 
Calvin,  Beza,  and  others,  led  them  to  ndopt  thosn 
more  fully  dovelop&d  lYoteKtant  tonete  whoso 
holders  are  known  in  history  as  tho  lluguenols 
(Kingenossen,  confederates).  Their  finit  synod 
w;i8  held  privately  in  Paris  [a.d.  1559],  at  which 
a  confession,  a  catechism,  and  a  directory  of  pul>- 
lic  worship  drawn  up  by  Calviu  were  adupt»?d. 
A  fuller  cimfossiou  of  fuilh,  compiled  by  iieza, 
was  presented  to  Cliarles  IX.  at  Poisy  [a.u 
15GI],  as  that  of  tho  United  Fn>uch  Frotestanta, 
signed  by  tho  Quoeii  of  Navara-,  licr  son  Henry 
IV.,  the  J*rince  of  CVndi^,  and  other  distinguished 
persons.  Five  years  afterwards  a  copy  was  sent 
to  all  tho  French  piistors,  mid  having  beon  ac- 
cepted by  thHm,  it  has  been  considered  since  th.-it 
time  [a.d.  15GG]  as  tho  confession  of  faith  of  tho 
French  Protestant  Church. 

Confijuiioit  uf  II''iiMlKT'j  or  i'aiatiue  CoufeMiou 
[a.d.  1575].  The  Palatine  caoutries  oscilbted 
during  tho  greater  part  of  the  aixtceuth  century 
botweon  the  two  forms  of  Keformation  prcsentetl 
by  Luther  and  Calviu.  Lutheranlsm  having  first 
got  A  footing  in  the  country,  was  abolished  by 
Frederick  IIL,  Elector  Palatine  [a.d.  1560],  re- 
fltore^l  by  Lewis  [a.d.  1576],  and  again  aholishod 
by  John  Casimir  rA.D.  1583],  The  Palatine 
Catechism  composea  by  Zech-iriah  UrBinus  in 
1563,  and  the  Confession,  which  was  drawn  up 
in  1575,  were  received  by  the  whole  body  of  Vrv- 
testants  in  thos^Q  part«,  and  obtained  recognition 
at  the  Synod  of  Durt  [a.d.  1619]. 

T/ie  Scotti^  Confe^ion  [a.d.  1560]  was  drawn 
np  by  Knox  and  his  associates,  and  was  ratifietl 
by  a  Parliament  held  at  l!kh'nburgh,in  which  tho 
Reforming  ]>arty  were  supreme.  It  was  sub- 
scribed by  James  VL  in  his  youth,  and  s^gain 
received  public  recognition  in  a.d.  1590,  1596, 
and  1638,  in  which  j'ear  it  was  formally  submit^ 
tud  and  approved  along  with  tho  Katioual  Cov^ 
nant  at  a  General  Assembly  hold  at  Glasgow. 
[ScurrisuKiiuc.] 

Tetrapolit.an  or  Argettiiito  Confejfttoa  [a.D. 
1531].     The  Zwingltan  party  present  at  Ang^ 
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burg  wore  not  contented  witli  mucH  of  llie  tcnot 
of  lint  confessiAjj,  cdjH^idlly  with  rftfercnce  to  the 
IJoIy  Kucharist ;  nnii,  in  coristquenco,  in  tlia 
following  year  tlie  four  iinpfrial  cities  of  Stms- 
bui^',  Constance,  Mcnningen  and  Lindau  accepted 
ftnt>t]ifT  confeflAion  which  hiid  probnlily  been 
drawn  up  in  the  interim  by  Martin  Jiuccr,  and 
which  woa  pnscntcd  by  them  to  Charles  V. 
They  agreed  in  tha  main  with  the  confusdon  of 
tho  preceding  year  ;  but  their  modified  viewa  of 
the  doctrine  of  the  Holy  Communion  were  thus 
exprc6se<l :  *'  All  that  the  Evangolist«,  Paul  an<l 
the  holy  Fathers  have  written  rcnpecting  the 
venerable  Sacrament  of  the  Body  and  Blood  of 
Christ  tiur  prrafheni  teach  with  tho  greatest 
iidefity.  llencf^,  with  singular  eanie»tncsH,  limy 
constantly  procl'iimlhal  goodnesaof  Christ  towards 
Hia  followers  wlinreby,  no  h-ssnow  thanat  Jlia  last 
8iipp<!r,  to  all  His  sincere  disciplta,  oa  oft  aa  they 
rc]ieat  this  Sup]X!T,  lie  condescends  to  give  by  the 
Sneramcnta  HiK  rwil  Ufniy  and  His  real  Blood,  to 
be  tndy  eaten  and  dnuiken,  as  Llie  food  and 
drink  of  thi'ir  souls,  by  which  they  arc  nouiished 
tn  ptemal  Hlo;  so  that  He  lives  and  abides  in 
them,  and  tln'y  in  Him."  Sotm  afterwards,  for 
the  aako  of  iitiiDn,  they  dropped  Llieir  distinctive 
views,  and  stibsc-ribing  to  tlm  O'nfcssiou  of  Augs- 
btii^,  hecame  part  of  the  Lutheran  Clmrch. 

The.  CmiffMlon  'if  Wfntnntu^er  [x.D.  1643] 
was,  generally  eiK'akiiig,  tho  product  of  tho  Puri- 
tan agitation  of  th«  Beventccnth  cpntur)-,  but  tlie 
immodiate  work  of  tho  Assembly  of  Divines  held 
nt  WeatuiinBU'r.     [Pi-niTANS.] 

Iliey  drew  up  a  Diwctory  of  Public  Worship 
and  a  Confession  of  Faith,  which  buars  decided 
marks  of  the  Presbyterian  ascendancy,  both  in 
i{&  Htrong  predestinarian  views  and  in  the  incon- 
siateucy  of  daimiug  for  men  the  right,  on  the 
*oorc  of  conscience,  to  desert  tho  Calholic  Church, 
and  yet  to  impose  on  others  their  own  Presby- 
terian views  under  severe  civil  and  ecclesiastical 
penalties.  Tho  confeesion  was  approved  by  the 
General  Assembly  of  the  Church  of  Scotland 
[a.v.  1647],  and  again  [a.i>.  1690]  on  the  renewed 
establishment  of  Presbyterianism  after  tlio  Kevolu- 
tion,  when  it  was  ratiiied  as  tho  national  standard 
of  belief.  It  is  printed  oflkiolly  in  a  volumo 
ijwuo»l  by  tho  Scf^ttish  Kirk  under  the  title  "  Con- 
fuMions  of  Faith." 

A  Saxon  Con/casion  was  diawn  up  in  Latin  by 
Molanchthon  [a.d.  1557]  for  presentation  at  the 
Cotmcil  of  TrenL 

The  Confisgion  of  Wuiiembitrg,  composed  for 
tho  same  purpose,  was  presented  [a.d.  1552]  by 
Christopher  Duke  of  that  country. 

APolisli  Coitj'eisi'jn  of  tho  Calvinlstic  Poles  was 
6ubmitte<l  at  Uic  ^yiiod  of  Gzengcr  [a.D.  1570], 

To  the  above  list  some  writers  have  erroneously 
addoil  tho  Greek  Confession  of  Cyril  Lucar, 
Patriarch  of  Constantinople  [a.d.  1621-1638], 
submitted  to  and  accepted  by  a  Greek  synod 
[a..d.  1620],  and  tho  Anglican  Thirty-nine 
Articles,  ratiiied  by  the  Upper  and  I^ower  Houses 
of  Convocation  [a.d.  1571],  forgetting  that  both 
these  Chuiuhes  nave  repudiated  tho  uncatbolio 
iiiterpretAtiou  of  wliich  those  articles  have  to  some 
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persons  appeared  cap.iblo,  by  tlicir  formal  accept- 
anco  in  public  documents  of  the  early  general 
councilfl,  and  by  ever  refusing  by  act  or  word  to 
for^o  their  right  and  title  to  be  considered  liv- 
ing portions  of  Christ's  Holy  Catholic  Church- 

[Kixibftr's  /iilJiofiieca  Jlteologirm  Symbolicah 
Otti-chedcul  IJistorij  of  Rff armed  Churcliea^  Jena, 
1756-80.  Niomcyer's  Co/leetifm  of  Con/wnonji, 
Ifiirmonia  ConfeMtonitm,  Geneva,  IfiSl.  Sfftitfje 
Confession umtOxon,  1B27.  Corjnu  CoufeggionuPK 
Auyrl  Alhbrof/.  1613.] 

ITlOTESTERS.     [ATmntJRORKRa.    OmoiNAL 

SCCEDKIU.      Ki:.S01.UTi()M:ilH.] 

PKOZiTMITES.  A  coutrovcr^al  term  used 
hy  some  mediieval  writers  as  a  designation  of  tho 
Eastern  Church  for  its  use  of  leavened  bread 
[fi'/jij]  in  tho  celobration  of  tho  Holy  Eucharist. 
t5o  F.afiten]  controversial  istn  have  called  the 
I^lins  by  the  convor»e  term  of  Azymites. 

PRUSSIA  N'    PliOTESTANTS.       [Gehman 

PROTESTAKTS,      UnITKD  EvaNGHLICAL  CutJBCll.1 

PS.-ILLIAXS.     [EucinTi».] 

PSATHYKIANS.  A  party  of  Arians  were 
GO  called,  as  followers  of  Theoctiatua,  a  zealous 
pnstry-conk  [ya^iporioXij?]  of  Conslantiuoidej 
who  maintained  the  h'Crfsy  uf  .Vriua  in  tho  form 
that  the  First  Person  in  the  Holy  Triidty  existed 
before  the  Son  had  a  being ;  thus  denying  the 
Eternal  Generation  of  tho  latter.  Thw  Paathy- 
rians  were  condcuinod  at  the  Council  of  Antioch, 
A.D.  361.  Tliey  were  also  called  Buulcums  and 
CyrtituiL     [Theilor.  Uar.fib.  iv.] 

PSI". UD APOSTOLI.     [False  & pobtles.] 

PSILA>'THR0PI8TS.  Those  who  maintain 
the  extreme  furm  of  Uniliirian  dwlrine  that  our 
Lord  M..13  merely  [JfiAos]  a  man  [it-^/iw^o^]  and 
not  God  ami  man  [Qtai/OptuTroi]  in  one  Person. 

PSYCHICS.  A  piirty  name  given  to  the 
orthodox  hy  the  Tkrti'lliaki8T»,  who  called 
themselves  "  Spirituals  "  [Pi-iwlest^  ffur.  Ixxxvi.]. 
The  distinction  was  drawn  from  St.  Paul's  First 
Epistle  to  tho.Corintlnans,  where  he  writes  of 
iUa  yi'xi*.us,  tho  "natural  man"  who  cannot 
receive  '*  tho  tilings  of  tlie  Sjiirit  of  Goil,"  and 
the  xKv/MiTi»tos,  or  "  spiritual  man,"  who  discenia 
them  apirituidly  [1  Cur.  it.  14,  15]. 

PSYCHOPANXYCHITES.  A  controvereial 
term  for  tliose  who  maintain  tho  opinion  that 
souls  sleep  in  a  state  of  unconsciousness  during 
the  interval  between  death  and  the  general  resur- 
rection. Calvin  wrote  a  treatise  ^^ainst  them  in 
1534,  and  there  is  much  against  tlmni  in  Ht.'iiry 
Tbfore's  works,  Pagitt  days  in  his  "  Heresiogra- 
phy,"  written  about  1  *i3H,  tliat  the  heresy  revived 
in  hia  time  through  the  publicution  of  a  work 
entitled  "  JIan's  Mortality." 

PSYCH0P^'EUM0:J£S.  TIioso  who  main- 
tained  the  opinion  that  the  souls  of  the  good 
after  death  become  angels,  and  that  the  souls  of 
the  evil  become  devils.  [Aug,  Uteres.  Ixxviii. ; 
Prncdest.  Ilwrrji.  Ixxviii.] 

in'OLEiLEANS.  A  GnosUc  sect  of  the 
secoml  century,  followers  of  Ptolemy,  **  whow 
school,"  says  Irerut-us,  "  may  b»  descrilicd  as  a 
bud  from  that  of  Valentinus  "  [Ircu.  adv.  iUer. 
I  preC  2].     lieunus  also  asBooiates  Ptolemy  with 
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Bencloon  as  if  tlie  '*.'E<.>iis  of  Ptoletnj  and 
Hemclcon"  ncero  their  joint  invention  \ihid.  \\.  4]. 
In  another  chapter  the  same  writer  dcacribea  tlio 
iloctrines  (vf  llio  i'ollowere  of  I*tolemy  antl  Color- 
bosus  \ihid.  \.  12].  IHolemy  is  also  named  by 
Tertullian,  but  witliout  any  particulara  of  his 
liistorj-  [TfrtulL  cmtr.  Valcut.  xxxiii.],  iiml  in  a 
very  few  wonis  liy  I'hiJ/wtcr  [I/ce/-.  xxxix.], 
Aagiwtino  [Hirr.  xiii.],  Pnedcstiimtua  [ffftr. 
xiii.],  and  the  contiiiuator  of  Terluilian  [Psyudo- 
Tertiill.  liter,  xij.].  Epiphauius  givee  an  Epi'^fotn 
mi  Flfirnm  written  by  Ptolemy.  The  only 
difference  betxvtcn  the  PtolemxJina  aud  the 
Valcntinons  in  general  appears  to  have  been  in 
reapw-t  to  the  number  of  JV^ns  which  they 
invented  fur  their  respective  systems,  and  the 
n»me  of  I'tolcniy  is  as-sociated  particularly  witli 
that  of  IJeracleon  aa  regards  a  duplex  syBtem  of 
fuur.     [Heracleonitr^.     Ejjiph.  Ha:r.  xxxlii.] 

PUULICANI.     [roPUcUNB.] 

PUCCIANITKS.  The  foUovrers  of  Francia 
Puccius,  an  herelicul  writer  of  the  ^ixteeiUli 
ccntur)*,  who  maintained  the  jirineiple  that 
ChHfit  having  made  an  Atonement  for  all  men 
by  Hie  dealli,  no  other  niean»  are  now  nece»mry 
fur  salvation  than  those  which  are  provided  by 
natnral  rel^on.  This  heresy  ho  embodied  in  a 
work  published  in  the  year  1592,  aitd  deilicated 
to  Clement  V II r. 

PtJKIilS  SIMILES.  A  eect  of  AnaboplisU 
spoken  of  by  BuUinj*cr  in  bifl  treatiite  on  Ana- 
bnptii»tu.  They  practised  childisli  tricks  under 
the  notion  that  this  was  being  c}itldliko,  a3  re- 
quired by  thu  Gospel  precept  of  entering  into  the 
kingdom  of  llcavt:n  by  becoming  as  a  little  child. 
1  [eace  they  wotdd  ride  npnn  stieks  and  hobby- 
hurseB,  and  take  off  their  cloLhca  that  they  might 
pmctiee  the  innocence  of  childhood;  ending,  uf 
course,  in  practising  the  very  reveroa 

PURtTAN.S.  A  parly  in  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land of  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  eonlurit-s 
which  endeavoured  to  introduce  the  Genevan  due- 
trine  and  diitcipline  of  Calvin  in  the  place  of  the 
eystetD  efltablished  by  the  English  Reformuliou. 

The  name  was  derived  fnim  Uie  frequent 
assertion  of  those  who  composed  the  party,  that 
the  Church  of  England  was  corrupted  with  the 
remains  of  Poporj',  anil  that  what  tliey  desired 
was  a  "  puiu"  system  of  doctrine  and  discipline  ; 
bnt  the  English  word  "Puritans"  happens  ac- 
cidentally to  represent  the  Greek  name  "  Cathari" 
which  had  been  assumed  by  the  Novatians,  and 
which  had  been  adopted  in  Gemiony  during  the 
Middle  Ages  in  the  vernacular  form  "  Ketxer" 
for  the  Albigeiises  aud  other  opponents  of  the 
Church.  It  tirfit  came  into  use  as  llio  designation 
of  an  English  Church  party  about  the  year  1564 
^Fuller's  Ch.  HUi.  ix.  G6],  but  afler  a  few  years 
It  gut  to  be  used  also  oa  inclusive  of  many  who 
h»a  separated  from  the  Church  of  England.  It 
was  gradually  superceded  as  regards  the  latter  by 
tho  uamea  of  their  various  sects,  as  Independents, 
pRebytOTians,  Baptists,  etc.,  aud  as  reganla  Uie 
former  by  the  term  "  Nonconformists?'  At  a 
«l3l]  later  time,  towordt!  the  end  of  the  seven- 
teenth contnry,  the  Chnrch  Puritans  wero  repre- 


sontcd  by  "Low  Churchmen,"  and  th«  Non- 
church  Puritans  by  "  Diwent-ers." 

llio  presence  of  a  Puritan  party  in  tlie  Churelt 
rjf  England  is,  ho\TOTor,  traceable  for  two  cen- 
turies before  the  name  of  "  Puritan"  was  assumed. 
In  thu  fourteenth,  century  the  common  people 
liad  become  alienated  from  their  parish  priests 
by  thn  influence  of  tlie  Friars,  who  had  authority 
from  the  Pope  to  preach  and  to  receive  con- 
fessions wherever  they  pleased,  aud  quite  inde- 
pendently of  the  onrlinary  clergy.  This  extrii- 
parochial  system  of  mission  clergy  weakened  tlie 
hold  of  the  Church  upon  tbe  populace  at  large; 
and,  when  the  Friare  themselves  began  to  lose 
their  influence,  alienation  from  the  clergy  de- 
veloped iuto  alienation  from  the  Church.  Thus 
nrofio  the  IxiiXARna  of  tlie  tifleenth  centnry,  a 
party  which  made  no  attempt  to  set  up  separate 
places  of  worahip  or  a  separate  ministry',  hut 
which  introduced  its  anIiMcenlotal  principles 
into  many  {uirish  churches,  and  made  many  of 
the  clergy  as  strong  opponents  of  the  existing 
ecclesiastieal  fiysteui  as  was  Wicklilfe  him*olf. 
During  the  trying  times  of  the  Beformatjpn  the 
paily  thus  fonuetl  was  largely  augmented  by 
those  whose  opposition  to  Komish  abuses  had, 
by  a  similar  excess,  developed  into  opposition  to 
the  whole  of  tlie  c»tabtiMlio<l  ecdcsiastical  system  ; 
men  who  thought  that  "pure"  doctrine  and 
*•  pure"  worship  could  only  Iw  attained  by  an  ntter 
departure  from  all  tlmt  had  been  bt-lievwl  and 
practised  during  the  times  when  the  Cbun.-h  of 
Enghind  had  contracted  impurities  of  doctrine 
and  worsliip  Ibmugh  popish  intluencea. 

While  Luther's  movement  was  at  its  height 
the  party  which  thus  became  the  progenitors  of 
the  Puritans  was  formed  into  a  society  under 
the  name  of  "Tho  Christian  Urelhren,"  which 
seems  from  the  faint  view  we  get  of  it  to  have 
been  very  similar  to  that  oi^ganized  by  John 
Wesley  two  centuries  later.  The  headquarlen* 
of  tho  Brethren  were  in  London,  but  they  hod 
gained  a  footing  at  both  tlie  Universities,  a|>- 
parcntly  among  tlio  undergraduates  and  younger 
gratluates.  As  early  as  the  year  1523,  a  body  of 
Cambridge  residents  "met  otlen  at  a  house 
callod  '  tho  Wliila  Horse'  to  confer  iogolhcr 
with  others,  in  mockery  called  Germans,  because 
they  conversed  much  in  the  books  of  the  divines 
of  Germany  brought  thence.  This  house  was 
ehoeen  because  those  of  King's  College,  Queen's 
College,  and  St  John's  might  como  in  at  thii 
baek-side  and  ao  be  tliu  more  private  and  uudis- 
covercd"  [Strype'e  Eed.  Mem.  i.  508.  cd.  18321. 
Among  those  mentioned  as  so  meeting  are  tho 
names  of  Barnes,  Arthur,  Bilney,  Latimer,  and 
Coverdale,  familiarly  known  as  precursors  of  tho 
Puritan  movement  in  Edward  VI.  aud  Queen 
Elizabeth's  reigns.  A  few  years  later,  in  1527, 
similar  gatherings  were  detected  at  Oxford,  where 
the  names  of  Frith,  Tavenier,  Udal,  Farrar.  and 
Cox,  Edward  VI.'s  tulor,  are  found  among 
those  who  met  together  for  tho  same  puriioso 
[»W.  i.  B69].  Among  the  Oxford  iwirty  the  men 
of  Wolsey's  College  held  a  conspicuous  position, 
and  his  leniency  towards  all  who  were  brought 
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Leforo  him  on  chai;ge8  of  heresy  waa  Tcry 
etrilving. 

The  principles  irhich  .were  developed  among 
the  more  extreme  section  of  these  early  Puritiuja 
may  Iw  soon  by  an  extract  from  a  work  written 
by  William  Tyiulnle  (himself  n  friar  ami  a  priest), 
who  was  their  repi'esciilative  man.  "Writiug  of 
the  ministerial  office,  hp  says :  "  Siib-deacon, 
deacon,  prit^st,  bifihop,  eanlinal,  patriarch,  and 
pope,  be  miuies  of  oiTices  and  gervice,  or  should 
be,  and  jiot  soctanientd.  There  is  no  promise 
coupled  Uiei'ewith.  If  they  mini«lor  their  ofKces 
truly,  it  is  a  si^  that  Christ's  Spirit  is  in  them  ; 
if  nut,  that  the  devil  i^  in  thciu.  .  .  .  O  drcamora 
and  natural  beasts,  witliout  tlio  sea]  of  the  Spirit 
of  God ;  but  sealed  with  the  mark  of  the  beaat, 
and  with  cankerml  conacicncea.  ...  By  a  priest 
understand  nothing  but  an  elder  to  teach  the 
younger,  and  to  bring  them  unto  the  full  know- 
leilgc  and  uiuleretoiidin^  of  Christ,  and  to  miiiia- 
ter  the  sacranieuta  w)nc]i  Christ  onlained,  which 
ia  also  nothing  but  to  preach  Christ's  promises 
.  .  .  Acconling,  therefore,  as  every  man  beiievcth 
God's  promisee,  longeth  fur  th(>m,  and  is  diligent 
to  pray  onto  God  to  fulfil  them,  so  ia  his  prayer 
hcanl ;  and  as  good  is  the  prayer  of  a  cobbler  as 
of  a  cardinal,  and  of  a  butcher  as  of  a  bishop,  and 
the  blessing  of  a  bitktr  that  knowclh  tlie  truth  is 
8fl  good  AS  the  bIfAsiiig  of  our  moat  holy  fatlier 
the  pofA.  .  .  .  Neither  is  there  any  other  man- 
ner of  ceremony  at  all  required  in  making  our 
apirit'jol  oRieers  than  to  chooao  an  able  person, 
and  then  to  rehearse  lain  his  duty,  ami  give  him 
Ilia  charge,  and  so  put  him  in  his  room"  [Tyndale'a 
OAftf.  0/  Uhrhi.  Muv,  Paik.  fioc.  ed.  pp.  254-9]. 
Such  principles  struck  at  the  whole  occloBiaeUcal 
system  of  tho  Church  of  England,  for  Apostf^col 
successinn,  Kpiwopal  ordination,  and  a  supor- 
natunl  ministerial  gift,  have  always  been  re- 
:ogiii$ed  as  its  ruiindatinn-stanes. 

Xbe«Q  floating  elements  of  Puritanism  laid, 
howavor,  very  little  compactness  and  uuity  except 
in  the  one  particular  of  opposition  to  the  principli>a 
and  practices  which  then  prevailed  in  the  Church 
of  England.  But  in  the  latter  years  of  Henry 
Vlll.'a  teign,  Calvin  was  consolidating  a  aystem 
of  doctrine,  worship,  and  eccleeiastical  discipline 
which  was  exactly  calculatwl  to  weld  together  in 
a  uieable  form  the  individual  particles  which  had 
previonply  been  comparatively  powerlett  for  want 
of  cohesion.  Calvin  gained  somo  porsonal  inilu- 
eaeu  in  England,  during  the  rtign  of  Edward  VL, 
by  means  of  pertinacious  letters  addretued  to  the 
King,  the  Fruteetur  Somerset,  and  Archbishop 
Cmnmer;  but  the  principles  of  his  sj-stem  were 
chietly  propagated  through  tlie  introduction  of 
f»omo  of  his  foreign  diBciples  into  positions  of  in- 
liuencein  the  C'hm-ch  of  England.  Thusnn  Italian 
named  Pietro  VermigU,  who  liarl  been  on  Augiia- 
liniau  friar,  was  made  Rogius  Professor  of  Divi- 
nity at  Oxford,  and  is  known  to  history  as  Peter 
Martyr  [a.d.  150O-C2].  A  similar  appointment 
was  made  at  (^'ambridge,  whore  the  liegius  Pro- 
fessor of  Divinity  waa  a  German,  named  Martin 
Bucor  [a.d.  1491-1551],  who  had  been  a  Domini- 
um friar.  Paid  Biicher,  or  Fagius,  a  companion 
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of  "Buccr,  was  destined  for  the  professorship  of 
Hebrew  at  Cambridge,  but  died  in  1549.  Ber- 
nard Ochinus  [a.d.  1487-1.'^64],  ex-Vicar-Gcnonil 
of  the  Capuchin  Friara  and  Confessor  to  Popo 
Paul  III.,  camo  from  Geneva  with  Peter  Martyr, 
anil  was  made  Canon  of  Canterbury,  Iwing  after- 
wards bauished  from  place  to  place  on  the  Con- 
tinent for  his  Socininnism  and  his  advocacy  of 
polygamy.  John  Jl  La*co  [a.d.  1499-1560],  a 
Pole,  was  an  inmate  of  Lambeth  Paliice,  wliera 
he  and  other  foreigners  formed  a  kind  of  Calvin- 
istie  Privy  Council  to  Cranmor ;  ^  and  -lobn  Kui»x 
[a.d.  1505-72],  a  Scotch  priest,  was  at  one  lime 
carryiiag  out  his  duties  as  chaplain  to  the  young 
King,  and  at  another  going  on  u  roving  coninii^ 
aion  to  preach  down  tiie  Church  in  XorthnmlMT- 
land,  DuHiam,  and  tho  other  ^^ortheru  comities. 
[Jackson's  TforAv,  iii.  273.] 

Under  theao  influences,  and  others  of  a  similar 
nature,  the  country  was  made  familiar  with  the 
Puritan  scheme  of  Ecctesiasticism  by  which  the 
Calvinist  party  wished  to  supplant,  or  as  they 
wiid  to  complete,  the  Eitgliah  Eefunmitiou.  [I] 
First,  Prcsbyterianism  was  to  supersede  Episen- 
pacy,  as  it  had  already  done  in  Geneva,  and  us  it 
shortly  did  in  Scotland.  [2]  Secondly,  The  B«K>k 
of  Common  Prayer  was  to  00  so  altered  that  all 
responses,  especially  the  Litany,  were  to  lie  done 
aw.iy  with,  as  well  as  everythiug  that  had  come 
out  of  the  ancient  services :  and  I>ivine  Service 
waa  to  consist  chiefly  of  extempore  prayer  and 
preaching.  [3]  Thirdly,  Tho  "Discipline"  was 
to  be  introduced  into  every  |)urish,  in  the  shape 
of  a  kind  of  parish  vestry,  which  was  to  have 
authority  to  superintend  the  morals  of  all  tlie 
parishioners,  dealing  out  spiritual  censures  and 
excommunications  upon  all  ollenders,  as  was  being 
done  under  Calvin's  austere  rule  in  Geneva.  To 
this  latter  point  the  party  attached  great  import- 
auco,  tho  following  statements  respecting  it  being 
collected  from  tlieir  writings  by  Bishop  liancroft: 
"  'The  want  of  the  eldership  ia  Uie  cause  of  all 
oviL  It  is  uut  to  be  hoped  for  that  any  Common- 
wealth will  flourish  without  it.  ITiis  Disciplina 
is  no  small  part  of  tho  Gospel,  it  is  of  tho  sul>- 
stunce  of  it.  It  is  the  right  stnfl'  and  gold  for 
building  tho  Church  of  God.  This  would  make 
the  Church  a  clmsto  spouse,  having  a  wonderful 
brightness  as  tho  morning,  fair  as  the  moon,  pure 
as  tFie  sun,  and  terrible  like  an  nnny  with  banners. 
Without  this  Diedpline  there  can  bo  no  true 
religion.  This  government  is  the  sceptre  whei-eby 
alone  Clirist  Jesus  ruleth  among  men.  The 
Churches  of  God  in  Denumrk,  Saxony,  Tigurin, 
etc.,  wanting  this  government,  are  to  be  accounleil 
maimed  and  unperfect  The  establishing  of  the 
Presbyteries  is  the  full  placing  of  Christ  in  His 
Kingdom.    They  that  reject  this  Discipline  refuse 

1  H'-'vltD  Mvs  that  Ik  IjOwo  iraa  tlie  f\ret  ta  iatroduM 
into  KukIuuiI  Iho  ainijulnr  invvcrent  custom  of  sitlint; 
iastciiil  uf  kneeling  tti  re^iro  tho  lioly  Commotiion  ;  and 
thut  be  publiabii^l  a  [iiuiiphlctin  ileEenceof  tbo  pnetiea. 
lieylia  alao  states  tliat  it  was  li  Lusco's  influeoce  at  Coart 
which  If-l  to  the  Ilalv  Table  being  brouftht  down  fh>ni 
tho  cut  Fud  of  tlic  chnnocL  to  the  raii1<lli'  of  tlir  tlmrch 
or  cliani-el.    [IlejUn'a //irf.  iVwiyt.  WS.\ 
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to  liftve  Chriat  rt'ign  nver  them,  and  dony  Him  in 
tlTocL  to  bn  tlu-ir  Kiiigor  llieirLonl.  It  i«  Um  M.iilo 
of  iL  shakau  swurd  in  tlie  Imiid  of  tho  Clicrubitia, 
\f\  kco{)  the  Wiiy  of  the  trco  of  life.'  Kidiculous 
men,  and  bowilched,"  ia  liia  iudignnnt  (iomm^nt 
ou  these  quotatiouH,  fur  which  ho  givts  llio 
rcforcnccfi  \  "  as  thouyh  Christ's  sovorcignt y. 
)cing<lom  and  lonUhip  vera  nowlioro  ackuovr- 
ledged  or  to  be  fuuiid  but  wlicrc  liulf  n  dozen  nrti- 
sous,  fihooniakers,  tinkoni,  and  taiIuC8,  with  their 
preacher  and  reader  (eight  or  uino  Ch«ndjina 
forsooth),  do  rulo  the  whole  poriHh."  [lianurufl's 
Dangerotin  Positions  tiuil  PwKC'Huf/a,  fml'lishcl 
and {>r(tdisf-d  within  (liia  Hand  of  UnjtainRy  under 
prctt^nee  of  Rf/ormutivu,  and /or  the  Preahiteritdl 
DvKtpliue,  1593,  p.  43.] 

This  Puritun  "  pktlbrtn,"  as  ft  vns  called, 
attracted  liirj^'e  naniburs,  espfdally  nmon^  the 
lower  clossca,  in  London,  Nurwich,  Korlliiitupton, 
and  oilier  tnr<;n  towns :  and  its  hold  upon  iU 
devotees  Ktva  ho  grtsil  tlml  tlu'y  wuut  willingly  to 
the  martyc'a  fire  ou  its  Whulf,  nine-tonths  of  those 
"wlio  sulfcreil  in  tha  reign  of  Qiit-tn  Mary  and 
I'hilip  cjf  8|Kiiii  HulTcriii^  for  it  under  the  naino 
of  "the  UoHpul."'  It  WJ13  iimt  fiiniiully  ftet  forlh 
in  Knghind  by  Martin  Iliicur  in  a  JLutiu  work 
entitleti  *'  Do  Ilpgno  Chrisli  Jaen  Servatoria 
ntwtri,"  published  In  the  yeiir  1557.  Buccr  had 
wrillen  his  wurk  in  Uiu  jf4ir  1551  fur  the  instruc- 
tion of  Edwanl  VI. ;  and  Ui«re  is  probably  some 
truth  in  tlm  assmtian  madi.'  by  the  Puritnua  that 
it  niii'lo  so  much  inipre&siun  on  the  ytpuiig  Xiiig, 
that  if  ]io  had  gniwn  up  bit  would  have  icnposed 
their  "platform"  upon  bis  subjects;  and  thus, 
occordiug  to  their  idoa^  "  pvrfcctvd  the  Hcfuruia- 
tion." 

In  tha  early  pari  of  Quceu  Elizahetli'g  reign 
the  Church  was  ombitt.erod  by  tho  contentions  of 
the  Puritan  clergy  respecting  tho  cerfinonies  and 
vc&tmonte  pa'scribcil  fur  their  use  by  the  Book  of 
Common  I'rayer.  Although  the  Lutherans  had 
continued  to  use  the  veatmenls,  and  many  of  the 
cervmotiiuti,  which  hod  been  iii  ut<ti  beforu  Ihu 
lieforrautioD,  these  had  beea  entirely  discardcni 

*  Nearly  nil  of  thrae  were  nirrh»nia»  ("  trndrs"  Di'ii  " 
u  tbojr  were  theo  csUmI]  or  iigricalciinil  hLbourvra.  Tlic 
faiBtocunsof  UiwcDt  had  oWrrt^l  i\M  fact  wlii-ii  tlu^y 
wroti- ihnt  "u'rt  llir  m-w convert*  in  iborei^  of  Eiiwanl, 
bnt  the  oridiul  WiL-klirriU-x,  funiialii-J  the  nmrtyrB" 
[Bogue  nml  lii-imelt's  Ui&t.  ftiia.  i.  fiij.  It  in  V(;ry  niitf^- 
lar  U>  tiuJ  huw  txaetly  Fox<-'b  aiicounti  of  theK  martyr* 
or()ae«n  MAry'i  reigii  a;;ie«  with  tliv  cLaraftcr  giviot  of 
th<>  I<ullitrd»  of  tha  fuurLveiitli  orntury  by  their  cont<-ni- 
imrary  KiiyKlitoti.  "They  were  nlf,"  nc  says,  "  Hka 
their  master,  t«o  eloqarnt,  aixt  U>o  muih  for  other  pi>o|ile 
ID  all  did)tiil«fl  and  cutiUriiliiitis  l>y  wonl  of  mouth  :  Mag 
powerful  in  word*,  strong  in  i<nitiiig,  e.xcf>oiHti^  nil  in 
mjkbig  H]iv«ifaei,  uul  oui-tiilking  pvtryl'ojy  in  filigiinis 
diH]mtJitiontt.  ..  .  Thitngh  Uny  wi-rc  di-vit  bo  lately  con- 
verted t<i  thifl  ifct,  they  hiul  all  oiu'  niniini-r  of  s|i€wh.  or 
th<<  Mtiif!  Kay  uC  talking,  and  wondtrfnlly  fltfrtin]  in  the 
SNme  ai4oion.  Both  im-n  am)  wonx^n  imnntaiatfly  oinf 
BirDcm  teachi^ni  of  thi;  (hwiM-l  in  tliL-ir  mother  tongue." 
Th«  Pnribui  martyrs  were  not,  however.  "iCTW"!  in  the 
Ktno  opialon,"  for  their  historian  Nful  nvnni«  thi>  ficn^e 
1iitt«nic«>  of  tht^ir  ipam-lft  flbottt  pmli-titinatioii  and  elcc- 
liup  rrcn  whilv  thfv  wrrc  iu  priaon  awaiting  th<-tr  exeirn- 
tion  [Nml'*  ifuf.  I'unt.  ii.  103,  ed.  17121  Ofawmiiar 
cbanicler  wiTu  t]ii>  di^pnt^.'s  among tlu'  t-xilcs  at  Fntiikfort 
[Trrrubirxai  FmnJr/orrl]  respecting  otn-nioniM  imd  T«it- 
meutN. 


by  the  Calviniste ;  and  aomo  of  the  younger  Knc- 
lish  cler^'y,  under  the  kwl  of  IJiahup  Hooper  (w]io 
had  lived  ubrofid  from  1510  to  1547  among  the 
Calvin idt.i),  wifilu'd  to  disrard  them  also  fmm  tho 
Church  of  England.  The  difference  of  opinion 
on  the  subject  was  carrie>l  to  Frankfort  by  tlioae 
who  Hed  from  Kn^land  during  the  reign  of  Mary, 
and  the  oxtraordiiinry  bittenieas  of  the  disputes 
wliich  arose  th<^ro  are  rei'nrvled  in  a  volume 
entitled  "The  Tmubles  at  Fmnkfi.»rd."  On  thuir 
return  to  Eiigliind  the  Calvinistic  w-etion  of  tho 
clergj-  cauiu  back  with  tlieir  aidiputliy  l«  old 
customs  much  strt)iij;tlienpd,  and  tb^y  were  accu.t- 
tfinicd  to  apeak  of  them  as  "  relics  of  the  AraoriU*!*,'' 
"  dregs  of  Popi'iy,"  aud  "  leavings  of  IdoLitry." 
The  use  of  tropij  and  surplice,  altar  crosat-s  and 
of  "  lights  before  tho  Sjicranient ; "  bowing  at 
the  Ndtne  of  Jesus,  eigniiig  with  the  Cross  in 
Baptism,  and  using  ilio  wtilding -rin^  in  uiarriogi-ji; 
knei-ling  at  the  reception  of  the  Holy  ('o  mm  anion, 
and  making  responses  in  Biviuc  Service, — all 
these  were  reg:inled  ad  Anticliri.stian  customs 
which  could  not  be  borne  with  by  those  who 
desired  the  "  pure  Gosjicl"  as  it  was  preached  in 
the  little  tiiwn  of  tb-neva.  Kven  tho  stinore  at.a- 
demical  cuji  with  the  clergyman's  strait- collared 
and  long-taitinl  coiiaock  or  "  gown"  wen;  looked 
upon  as  supersiilioua  ;  aud  when  the  "Counrjl'fl 
pleasure"  wug  declan-d  to  the  London  miuistera 
"tbatstrictlyyekei'pthft  unity  of  uppand,  Uku  this 
utan  who  slunds  here  cauonluUIy  habited  with  a 
bijuaro  cap,  a  stholuv's  gown  priestlike,  a  lipp<^t, 
and  in  the  church  a  liiitMi  Huqdice,  .  ,  .  gn.-al  was 
the  anguish  and  diiilrcss  of  (hose  ininiitters,  who 
cried  out  for  comjtassiiLia  to  themselvw  and  fami- 
lies, Baying  '  AVe  shall  be  killed  in  our  souU  for 
this  pollution  of  ours '  " '  [Neal's  l/ixt.  Piirit.  L 
211,  ed.  1732].  In  addition  t«  all  these  objoc- 
ttona,  they  objected  alm>  to  "  the  biithojifl  ulftKUiug 
to  be  thought  a  BU}>erior  order  to  prtisbyterA.  and 
clutffling  tbe  »ule  right  of  ordinntion  and  the  use 
of  the  keys;"  to  the  bisliops  bvuig  Lunis  of 
Parliament;  to  tho  titlfg  and  olbcea  of  nrchden- 
cons,  deans,  cbaplcnt,  ami  other  olVicials  belong- 
ing to  catbcdmls;  to  the  juried icltou  of  binhopa 
and  their  chancellors  in  spiritual  courts ;  to  the 
want  of  a  godly  di-^cipline  ;  to  the  observance  of 
Festivals  or  Uulydays ;  to  the  cathetlral  mode 
of  worship,  and  the  chanting  of  PtvUmH  by  tiuns; 
to  the  u!te  of  organs  or  other  musical  instruments; 
to  the  fi-equetit  ropotition  of  tho  Lord's  Prayer, 
the  use  of  responses  in  Divine  Service,  and  the 
mte  of  forms  of  pruj'cr  in  general ;  to  tho  uso  of 
godfathers  and  godmothers  at  Baptism ;  to  the 
use  of  tlie  rite  of  (JoiiKrmatian  by  laying  ou  of 
the  Bixhop's  hands ;  aud,  in  short,  to  nearly 
evcrythiug  that  cotild  bo  mimed  in  the  customs 
and  ceremonies  of  tho  Church  of  England  fiVwii!. 
23.V240]. 

It  has  been  the  practice  of  many  writers  r&- 
spc-ctiiig  this  period  to  represent  the  cereraouiea 
and  customs  which  the  Puritans  thus  declined  to 

'  Hpylin  immortalijtes  a  l>c*eofl  named  TjTn»,irho  WOTS 
A  short  coat,  and  diirerrmt  colanml  stncltiagx  nn  hiH  two 
Ii*g»  hdlow  it,  to  shew  his  alihorrcnpc  of  Poraih  gi^riueaU. 
[H-'yIin'a  tliJt.  Pretty  242.J 
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olwerTe  as  trifles  of  no  importnnco,  Iho  non- 
observance  of  wliich  ought  Ui  Iiavfi  bp<>n  amcyilud 
to  ihcrn  fur  tliu  sake  of  pnicc  by  the  tulcre  of  tbu 
Chiiri'b.  Itiit  while  soine  of  tlicm — ^sncli  ns 
kucyliii;,'  at  the  Holy  Communion — are  far  from 
(mini|ioi-tant,  Ibo  rvtiit<Uuico  wliicU  was  oflvreU  U> 
Ihoin  was  only  a  part  of  thtib  dotennined  resis- 
lancc  to  the  wholo  syetcm  of  the  (."htircb  of  Eng- 
hind  by  thy  i>n.'3sure  of  which  the  piuiy  }iiiii».'4l, 
in  the  end,  lu  have  the  Calviiiistic  Hystem  (nib- 
atitutei!  foi  it.  Never  won*  nutn  nmro  dotflrniined 
lo  luivu  tlit-'ic  own  way,  to  work  for  it,  to  uuffur 
for  it,  to  tiyht  fur  it:  and  s]icirt  of  giving  tbwin 
their  own  wny  cntirt-ly  there  was  no  poaco  to  be 
hml  with  tliu  Ptiritjuis.' 

The  Act  of  Supii-macy  [1  Eliz.  1],  which  was 
jvasied  in  the  yrar  1559,  pmvided  for  the  appoint- 
ment of  CoiniulHuioiienj  to  exerciite  the  Visitatorial 
JiiriadicLiun  of  tho  Crown,  and  advuiitugo  was 
tak(>n  of  this  priivi&ion  lo  establi&h  a  pitrmanent 
llcdcsio-stii:}!!  Co  tit  mission,  which,  under  tJie  numti 
of  thu  "  Ui(;h  Commi^ion  Court,"  became  as 
Dilionsto  thti  I'liritans  AS  tluit  Judicial  Comniittoo 
of  the  J'rivy  Cuiincil  which  had  atciiiired  tho 
name  of  thcj  "Star  Chuuibor  Court,"*  ;uid  botli 
of  them  weru  ab(dish<;d  together  in  1611  by  1(3 
Car.  I.  cb.  10.  Tlicso  coinmiMioncre  endeavoured 
ill  vaui  to  enforce  nIiMlienoe  to  the  "  Injunctions  " 
and  "  Adveitisementa"  which  were  Bet  furth  by 
tlie  Crown  with  the  object  of  securirg  iinifoniiity. 
Many  of  tho  Puritan  clwj:y  were  deprived  of 
lUeic  beneficee  on  account  of  llicir  ri^fusul  to  oWy 
thp  law,  but  ntitwiUislniuliTiti  tins  "  tlir y  Inivelli'd 
up  anil  down  the  counties  from  church  to  church," 
My*  Bishop  .lewcll,  *'  prettchiu;,'  where  Ihcy  could 
get  Iwvve,  OS  if  they  were  apostles,"  and  sup- 
ported thcmselvoB  OS  their  predecessors  tho  friars 
jiad  dom*,  by  the  aline  of  thu  people,  llie  Uni- 
versity of  Camhridjjf  nddeil  lo  the  nnrober  of 
those  roving  preatlieiv,  by  exercising  a  privUepe 
jfranlod  by  I'ope  Alexiindur  VI.,  by  which  llie 
University  coulil  license  twelve  8]iecial  preacheis 
a  year,  who  sfiould  be  at  liherty  to  preach  any- 
whei-u  in  Kiigland  without  E]iii^cn|)ul  liccnxu  ur 
wntnd.  "  Ltrrlnters"  were  ftlM>  eli;cted  by  ninny 
parishes,  fnr  tho  express  pnrpose  of  maintaining 
Vurilun  ductrinc  in  chunrliias  where  the  rector  or 
vicar  was  rif  a  different  rolour;  the^e  lecturers 
fanned  tlie  Wume  of  discord  by  their  refusal  to 
recognise  in  any  degree  the  uulhority  of  the 
l*myeT  Ikw.k.  Tlicy  were  eilucat^l  to  llit-ii-  work 
chiefly  by  nieans  of  '*  prophesyings,"  which  wcsre 
meetings  of  clergy  sssuciated  togetler  for  the  pur- 
j>oae  of  diuussiiig  diificult  questions  of  Sciiptuiv. 

'  Thi»  cliamctcr  wns  given  uf  tlii-m  even  by  tliPir  frienti 
Ihllluigcr,  Calrinist  Mstor  it  Zaticb,  who  thus  wrute  to 
Bir»  re»pe<-tiDg  thu  riiiitnn  lender  at  Oxford,  SnnitiMn, 
De«n  of  nuibt  C'liurc]! :  "t^mfiKun  never  wrote  $.  letter 
withuut  filloif^  it  uilli  ^lieviitict-H  :  tlie  man  in  itfVrr 
MtUfled.  .  .  .  WliMi  lii-  wns  here,  I  umxl  \n  (;i-t  ri<l 
of  hirti  in  a  frii-R«n>-  w.iy,  nii  well  kriowing  him  to  li«  n 
inftn  uf  a  cii])tiuiis  mul  unt|iiii-t  (lis|tositii>n.  Enf{)and  has 
Tnkoy  charrKtera  orUiis  sort,  vrhu  cannot  t>e  ut  n%l,  and 
liever  uit  W  witiKfril."     [Zurich  I^aa,  iL  I£2.] 

*  Tliifl  Coitrt  sldthd  on  Ui«  ramr  fuoUiig  mt  tLe  niodrrn 
'Mudltiiil  Crtinn)il1iH.- "f  th*  Privy  C^rtUK-il,"  whicJi  wm 
c-MaMubed  )>v  8  /c  1  Oul.  IV.  vh.  41,  Rnd  31  h.  1M  Virt. 
ch.  &1. 
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niglily  OS  (heee  were  pruiecd  by  Archbu 
Orindjil  [Fnller's  Ch.  I/imt.  ix.  t],  tho  tone 
the  iliscuHsiouii  is  indicated  by  the  Confession  of 
Kiutb  each  was  required  to  subscribe,  which  con- 
demned among  other  tilings  "  distinctions  of 
moats,  apparels,  and  days,  and  brif^fty  all  the 
eerenionios  and  whole  oriler  of  Pupistry,  which 
lliey  rail  Ihe  Ilicrnn-hy'*  (that  is,  of  the  Church 
of  Eiighuid,  which  was  then  commonly  so  called), 
"which  ate  a  devilish  confuiiiun,  cxlttbliahed  aa 
it  wore  in  floilo  of  (Jod,  ami  to  the  rt-'proaoh  of 
religion."'     [Strv-fje's  Ann.  i.  41.] 

To  secure,  as  far  as  posuiiblc,  the  a])i>Dintmonb 
of  such  clergy  in  vacant  piiri.shi'fl,  a  TresViyterian 
syatem  of  trial  and  of  election  by  the  (leople  vtaa 
cstnblished  to  auppk-mcnt  the  oi-iliuary  syatt-m  of 
presentation  aini  in.'rtitntion.  Tlnis  one  Axton, 
Koctor  of  Moi-et(in  Corbet  in  Jjiiceslershire,  when 
brought  before  lliu  Bishop  of  Peterborough  for 
refusing  to  wair  the  surfilicc  and  tt:i  U9e  tho  cere- 
mouies  enjoined  in  the  I'myer  liook,  denies  that 
he  is  rector  or  "  parsoii,"  but  dechireij  lluH  bo  woa 
chofon  pastor  "  by  the  free  elcollon  id'  liu>  ]ieople 
and  h;3ve  of  the  jatron.  After  I  liiul  preached 
about  six  weeks,  by  way  uf  probation,  I  was 
chuiHin  by  one  consent  of  them  all,  a  sermon 
being  preached  by  one  of  my  brethren,  setting 
fijith  tho  mutual  dtiliea  of  pastor  and  peoplu " 
[Neal's  I/iift.  I'urU.  L  23Wl.  Tliu  bishop  re- 
minded him  that  he  received  his  tithes  becauee 
he  had  been  iualiLutcd  and  inducted  as  "  parson" 
of  the  parisli ;  but  Axlon's  view  was,  *'  I  recvivo 
theso  t^-uipimd  IhingH  of  the  people  liecauRo  I, 
being  their  pastor,  do  minister  l«  them  Bpiritiiol 
things."  Anotherot'thoir number, when oxaminwl 
before  tho  HiKh  Commission  on  tliu  same  aubjert, 
says,  "  I  thiiJc  they  observe  as  much  us  tliey  can 
tho  order  prescribwl  in  tiie  said  Book  of  l>i«ci- 
pline,  as  about  Proudloe  of  We«denbeck.  hi«  xul- 
tuitfsion  (as  1  have  licard),  and  Hnapee  and  Larke. 
The  manner  whereof  is,  that  they  ronuunce  tht 
calling  thoy  Inive  had  of  the  biAhops,  ami  do  take 
it  again  frum  the  approbation  of  the  *  C/las«i«L' 
And  again,  they  will  be  conltnt  to  accept  Orders 
fn^m  the  bishop  as  a  civil  matter,  but  do  not 
tliereby  count  tlieniselves  niiuisl«ni  until  thu 
godly  brethren  uf  some  Classis  have  allowed 
them."  He  gives,  an  one  instaneo  among  many, 
"  one  I^ruiatcr  Hocknel,"  who  hinl  been  iu  Ortler* 
six  or  seven  years,  who  was  presented  to  a  beue- 
lico,  and  went  for  his  new  "  call"  to  ynajie,  I'eury, 
and  Bivnie  other  I'nritan  clergymen.  In  this  case 
his  examination  by  the  Classis  and  his  sermon 
liflfore  them  were  uii&atisfactiiry,  and  they  refuacii 
to  "  call"  him  to  the  ministry.  "  Hereujiou,^' 
naively  says  the  writer,  '*  Maister  llockuel  and 
they  fell  out :  and  he  (contemning  their  ccusuro) 

'  The  pious  and  h-aiiit-J  Dr.  Tliamaa  Jae'Icsou  winte 
respecting  t!icw  inwtiiig«,  "  Uiit  bi'iut  llii-  lilx-rly  of  pro. 
phrnyiDg  wtui  taken  up,  which  cara«  but  Inti'ly  itito  the 
northern  [mrt*  {nnlcMi  it  wnv  in  tho  towita  of  KowouatlK 
■n<l  lltrnviok,  where  Knox.  MMkhmy,  ami  irdul  hod 
BoWD  th«ir  tuTM),  all  thiiijtB  hare  gODv  m  crosa  and  h«ck- 
want  in  our  Ohiinh,  thftt  I  caiiuut  call  the  hiktoi-y  uf 
Tlicsc  forty  ycnrs  to  iniml.  or  cxiirrstt  my  obwrvationi 
upon  it,  but  with  a  hWdin^  hcnrt."  LJackKm'a  Watttt 
ii.  27a.] 
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did  proceed  and  to<^k  pauesaiou  of  his  beneiicd.'' 
[/>ffnyer.  FosH.  113.] 

In  a  eiDiilaf  niannor,  the  riiriUn  clergy  endiai- 
voured  gravlually  to  suppiaut  the  system  of  the 
Prayer  ]toolc  ;  first,  by  eliewiii^  extreme  contempt 
for  it,  and  accondly  by  suppleuieiiting  it  with  the 
system  of  the  T)u«cipUne  ;  tho  singularly  dUhoueiit 
plan  whicli  they  adopted  beinf;  thus  d«.'«crJ)>od  by 
llio  contemporary  writer  alreoily  qviou^i.  "'J"he 
most  of  them,  that  arc  but  doctors  (oa  they  term 
themMlvei*)  and  readers  of  lectures  in  other  mow's 
chat]go3,  do  seldom  or  novor  come  to  tho  Mrvinc 
which  is  read  in  tho  church,  aocording  to  Her 
Majosty'a  laws,  but  uiidur  pretence  of  stud^iuji 
for  theii'  sermons  do  atisent  themselves  until  ser- 
vice be  done,  or  at  tha  least  almost  ^nishcd,  and 
then  thuy  come  in  (gravely  I  vratraut  you)  and  do 
go  to  tUw  their  own  fi^rm.  of  fiervine."  The  fi>mi 
referred  to  is  that  of  the  Book  of  Discipline,  and 
consisted  of  a  metrical  Psulm,  a  short  udmonition 
to  the  congregation  how  to  prepare  tliemselvea 
rightly  to  pray,  an  exteniporo  prayer  containing 
the  coufoijitiun  of  sins,  the  Lord's  J'niycr,  and  then 
tho  sermon.  AfliJr  the  sermon^  other  extempore 
prayers  for  gniKP,  fur  prufit  faim  tlie  Mormou,  for 
tho  Church,  aud  for  all  particular  calltngs,  then 
tho  Lord's  Prayer,  another  metrical  Psalm,  nud  a 
blessing.  Those  who  held  benefices  evaded  the 
use  of  the  Prayer  Book  by  employing  *'  roadurs," 
u  pniclico  which  coutinaed  down  to  quite  ivccnt 
times,  the  preaclier  contemptuously  ignoring  the 
wrricH  by  silling  in  the  vestry  till  sermon  time 
arrived.  "  The  re^t  of  the  fmtemity,"  enys  tho 
contemporary  writer  from  whom  these  particulars 
are  taken,  *'  that  huve  cures  of  their  own,  some 
of  them  Mill  have  a  *  Pariiamont  Minister'  (as 
they  tenn  him)  under  them,  to  say  service,  and 
then  he  himsolf  dualeth  as  it  hath  been  notod  of 
the  doctor:  but  others  that  are  not  able  to  have 
sach  a  one,  they  for  their  'safer  standing'  (as 
their  terra  is)  do  nee  some  piece  of  our  service 
book,  and  ]>eradvcntUTe  reail  a  lefiHiin  (which 
tilings  they  aHinn  muy  be  performed  as  well  by 
those  that  arc  not  mloisteni  as  by  them) :  and 
then  they,  in  liko  sort,  do  Wgin  their  own  miiut^ 
terial  function,  and  proceed  according  to  tho  fore- 
said fashion,  subsmbcd  unto  and  promised"^ 
[Ifancroft'H  Hanger.  Pmit.  lO."!].  The  Puritan 
iaity  adopted  a  similar  plan  of  o»<:aping  the  yoke 
of  Uie  Prayer  Book ;  a  later  writer  saying  of  them, 
"  They  will  hear  our  sermons  but  not  onrCommon 
Prayer;  and  of  these  you.  muy  seo  every  Sunday 
in  our  streets,  sitting  or  standing  about  our  doors. 
who,  when  the  prayers  are  done,  rush  into  our 
churehcs  to  hear  our  sermon"  [Pagttt'a //sTuno- 
ffntj>fttf,  p.  94,  cd.  1662].   Thus  tlio  Puritan  party 

^  Thff  writer  tiuot<-d  ttliore  spi'ikks  of  the  rncticc  of  the 
hnthhrti  ill  tlia  "  New  (-'htircliyuril  iu  IahiiIhii,  nixt  many 
bmblos  ill  Uir  cDiiiilr}-  nlx>ut  urging  of  the  natural  fntWr^ 
to  bcooae  godfstLvn  to  tlicir  ovru  clilldrca  : "  and  niso  of 
tbi  Bonl  natDM  tliat  Wf>re  being  givetii  U)  chMrvn  by  the 
Puritans  m  ctirly  w  1&&8,  such  as  "TIie-LorA-u-Dicar, 
Moro-trisl"  —  probably  itba  hut  now-comer  of  a  Isrgv 
family— "  Befonustioii,  Dinciplirtc,  Joy.ftgaiii,  Sufflcicnt, 
Frum-aboTv,  Prrc-^ft,  Morc-fniit,  limt,  and  many  otlicr 
DUch  like  "  IDanger.  PotiL  104].  Ho  ftivta  ui  instaDce 
orfldfivyninn  nAub^  to  baptuo  a  child  by  the  namo 
-'  "  lUc^hnnl"  bccauwi  it  wis  not  n  Bcripterc  DaD& 
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endeavoured  to  miuimizo  to  Uie  utmost  the  ordin* 
ary  devotional  evsIl'iu  of  the  Church  and  the 
prinriplB  on  which  its  minii^try  is  grounded,  and 
magnify — even  by  evasion  and  misrepresentation 
— the  PresbytcriKU  system  which  was  thus  sub- 
tlety creeping  in. 

The  active  measures  which  were  taken  by  tho 
Ecclesiastical  Comiuissioncrs  at  last  drove  many 
of  the  Puritan  clergy  from  their  ministration  a, 
licen."ed  ur  uuliceuseil,  in.  the  churches.  Tho 
chief  leaders  of  the  separation  thus  formed  were, 
according  to  tho  Church  hist^irian  Fnlter,  seven 
London  clergymen,  nametl  Colman,  Halingbam, 
Benson,  Button,  White,  Kowluud,  and  Uawkins.^ 
"Thciwj  had  their  followers  of  tlio  laity,  who  for- 
sook llieir  [laritdi  churches  and  assembled  with 
the  deprived  ministers,  in  woods  and,  privato 
houses,  to  worship  Cod  without  the  otfouAtvo 
habits  and  c<iremunies  of  the  Church "  [ibiti. 
241].  Tliis  separation  of  snmo  of  Uie  Furitoua 
from  tho  Church  of  England  took  ptaco  in  ihe 
yeiiT  1567  ;  ou  Juno  19thof  which  year  a  congre- 
gation of  ono  hundred  of  them  was  broken  up 
by  the  SlierifTs  of  London  in  Plnmbera'  Hall, 
"which  they  hiad  for  that  day  under  pretence 
of  a  wedding"  [Strjpo's  Life  uf  Grindal,  315]. 
Another  congreyaiiou,  with  liielmnl  KiU,  their 
pastor,  had  been  detected,  ami  committed  to  the 
Bridewell  a  month  before,  on  May  20th,  1&07, 
but  where  these  met  is  not  known.  In  the  fol- 
lowing year  souio  of  them  appear  with  the  full 
orKanlzftliou  of  a  separate  sect,  Crindal  ft-ritiiig  as 
follows  to  r.ullingeron  July  1 1th,  16G8.  "Some 
London  citizens,  with  I'l^ur  or  Ave  ministersi, 
have  openly  separated  from  us,  and  sometimes  in 
private  houses,  sometimr^-s  in  fields,  and  occasion- 
ally  even  in  ships,  they  have  held  meetings  and 
administered  thi:  sacraments.  Besides  this,  they 
have  orvlained  ministers,  ciders,  and  deacons  otter 
their  own  way.  Tlic  number  of  the  sect  is  almnt 
two  hundred,  but  cousisting  of  more  women  tluia 
men.  The  Privy  Council  havo  lately  committed 
the  heads  of  Uiia  faction  to  prison,  and  are  now 
uding  lumiis  to  put  a  ItDiely  stop  to  this  sect"* 
A  i'ow  months  later  lirowue  is  found  organizing 
Independent  congregations  in  Ixindon  and  Nor- 
folk [iNDiirENutNTs] :  and  almost  at  the  same 
time,  in  th(*  ynar  1572,  Picld,  ono  of  the  writers 
of  the  "Admonition  to  the  Parlianiont,"  estab- 
lialied  tho  fir«t  Englitth  con;;regation  of  Frea- 
byterians  among  his  Aduionitionist  frit^nds  at 
Waudsw(jrth,  near  London,  tho  parish  of  whicli 
he  hud  been  Lecturer.  [FitEsnYTtEKiANS.]  It  waa 
in  the  same  yr<ar  that  a  iKiok  was  printed  abroad 
and  widely  circulated  in  ICngland,  entitled  **  A 
Full  and  Plain  Dcclamtion  of  Ecicleaiastical  Dis- 
cipliim  out  of  tliu  Word  of  Uod,  and  of  the 

'  The  first  three  of  these,  Colmnn.  Halin^ltaui,  and 
Tl«n«»a,  worn  actually  Jnmits,  or  in  the  rmploymeut  of 
JcBuiU  I  There  ninin  wer«  nt  down  ia  a  tuKnmoat 
found  OD  a  Juuit  aauivd  KratJi  in  IliflO,  u  thoM  orf  pcr- 
wiu*  cDiiitoycd  "to  BOW  [action  anionff  tho  herctioi" 
[Curtcia"  Bamyt.  Icet.  03  n.  fi7J.  Th*t  many  Jesuits 
were  em|iIoyed  ai  Piiritu  prcMchen  u  nsM-rt^d  by  nritcra 
of  tli«  limf,  and  their  aasertiona  arc  eorroborated  br 
documentanr  evidaicc  still  prDarrrcd  among  the  Elarl^^ 
Tapers.    [Bohak  Cathoi  l;s.] 
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Doclino  of  llic  Cliurcli  nf  Englaiul  from  the  same." 
Thifl  volume  was  written  by  Walter  Travere, 
chaplain  and  Uitor  in  the  family  of  Lunl  Bur 
leigh,  and  afterwanls  Lcoturcr  at  the  Temple, 
where  ho  lm«l  that  r.ontrovprsy  with  Hnoker, 
then  Maattr  of  the  Temple,  which  led  tliu  latter 
to  writo  his  immortal  work  on  "  the  Laws  of 
Eccleaiaatical  Polity."  Travers'  volumo  was  in- 
tnxliieod  by  a  preface  written  hy  Tliomog  Cart- 
wright  [a.d.  1535-1G03],  who  had  been  for  a  few 
months,  in  1570,  Margaret  Pi-ofessor  of  Divinity 
at  Cambiidii",  and  who  waa  for  many  ycara  the 
leader  of  the  ruritaiis  within  and  without  the 
Chnrch.  ('artwright  and  Travers  were  both 
Ihcn  coiirictted  witli  Ihu  Preabyt*rian  congrega- 
timi  at  Wandsworth,  and  their  bonk  waa  received 
by  the  Puritana  aa  the  authoritative  expusitiou 
of  the  Preabytoriau  Discipliiw. 

But  although  many  of  the  Puritana  thus 
formed  separate  sects,  a  very  large  proportion  of 
them  still  continued  in  the  Church ;  and  verj* 
Euhtia  moasiirea  were  token  by  some  of  thoir 
leadera  a  few  years  later,  under  CarLwri^ht'tt 
advice  and  direction,  for  the  inoculation  of  the 
country  with  Prcshyterian  princijdea  in  aiich 
a  manner  as  to  avoid  the  forfeiture  of  their 
beneficea.  On  May  8th,  1582,  aixty  clerfomen 
from  the  Eastern  Comities  met  ut  Cocktield  in 
Suffolk,  of  which  parish  one  of  thpm,  KnewMuh, 
was  vicar,'  to  consult  about  the  oi-diuiiry  Piirituw 
platform,  "apparel,  matter,  form,  days,  fastingB, 
injnnctionB,"  etc.  They  adjourned  to  Cambridge, 
and  from  thence  to  London,  "  where  they  hoped 
to  lie  concealed  by  the  geneml  resort  of  the 
people  to  Parliament  At  length,  under  the 
giiidence  of  Cartwright,  the  lato  Margaret  Pro- 
fessor, and  of  Travers,  afterwards  Uiwker's  oppo- 
nent, and  who  was  at  prc«ent  domestic  chaplain 
and  tutor  in  the  fauiQy  of  Lotd  Burleigh,  this 
Convocation  of  l*uritan  Clergy  framed  the  follow- 
ing BjBtoinati!:  plan  for  grafting  their  new  system 
on  to  that  of  the  Church.  Tlie  document  is  of 
sulKcient  impottanco  to  be  given  at  full  length. 
"  Coneeriitrtf}  MhiiHen. 

"  I-et  no  man,  thougU  he  bo  an  University 
man,  offer  himself  to  tlie  ministry;  nor  let  any 
man  take  opon  him  an  uncertain  and  vague 
ministry,  though  it  bo  offtrrcd  unto  him. 

"Hut  sanh  as  be  called  to  tho  ministry  by 
some  certain  church,  let  them  impart  it  unto 
that  Clams  or  Conference  whereof  themselves 
are,  or  else  unto  some  greater  Church  Aaaembl)*, 
and  if  such  sliall  be  found  tit  by  them,  then 
let  them  bo  commended  by  their  letters  unto  the 
Bishop,  that  they  may  be  ordained  miniat-era  by 
hini. 

"Tlioae  ceremonies  in  the  Book  of  Common 
Prayer  which,  boiug  taken  from  Popery,  are  in 
rnntioTPTsy,  might  to  he  omittetl  and  given  over, 
if  it  may  he  done  without  danger  of  being  put 
from  the  ministry.  But  if  there  be  any  imminent 
danger  to  be  deprived,  then  this  nuitter  must 
be  communicated  to  the  Closais  in  which,  that 

'  Oddly  enough  Cuokfield  ii  *-illiiii  «  Hliort  Jistancaof 
Iladlriitt],  wbere  the  Mi1ii<«t  p1an.i  of  Lbe  TrSL-tarians  vtn 
luiil.     H«e  vmite  19S  b. 
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church  is,  that  by  the  Judgment  thereof  it  may 
bu  determined  what  ought  to  bo  rlone. 

•*  If  subscriptioa  to  the  Articles  of  Religion 
and  to  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer  shall  be 
again  UTgo<t,  it  ia  thought  that  the  Book  of 
Articles  may  !»  subscribed  unto  according  to  the 
Statutes  13  Eliz.,  that  is,  unto  such  of  tJicm  only 
as  contain  the  sum  of  Christian  faith  and 
doctrine  of  the  Sacraments.  But  for  many 
weighty  causes  neither  the  rest  of  the  Articles  in 
that  book  nor  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer  may 
be  allowed ;  no,  though  n  man  should  be  de- 
prived of  his  ministry  for  it. 

^^  Concerning  Chitre}tf/!aTiinui. 

"It  seometh.  tliat  churchwanleua  and  col- 
lectoi-8  for  the  poor  might  be  thus  turned  into 
ciders  and  deacons. 

"  H'hcn  they  arc  to  bo  choseu  let  the  cliurch 
have  warning  fifteen  daj-s  before  of  the  time  of 
elactions,  and  of  the  ordinances  of  the  realm  ; 
but  eepcflially  of  Christ's  ordinance  touching  ap- 
pointing of  watchmen  and  overseers  in  liis 
Church,  who  are  to  foresee  that  none  offence  or 
scandal  do  arise  in  the  Church;  and  if  any  such 
happen,  that  by  them  it  ho  duly  abolished. 
"  Of  Coihdora  for  the  Poor,  or  Deacon*. 

"And  touching  deacons  of  both  sorts  (viz. 
men  and  women),  tho  church  shall  t,>e  monished 
what  is  requirad  by  the  Ajtrtfitle;  and  that  they 
are  not  to  choose  men  of  custom  and  of  com-ue, 
or  of  riches,  hiit  for  their  faith,  zeal,  and  iji- 
tegrity ;  and  that  the  clmrch  is  to  pray  in  thi3 
meantime  to  bo  so  directed  that  they  muka 
choice  of  them  that  be  meet 

"Let  tho  names  of  sudi  as  are  chosen  be 
published  tho  next  Lonl's  day,  and  after  tliat, 
their  duties  to  the  chumh,  nn<l  the  church's 
towards  them  shall  be  declared ;  then  let  them 
bo  received  unto  tho  ministry  to  which  they  are 
chosen  with  the  general  prayers  of  the  whole 
churiOi. 

"  Of  Classes. 

*'  The  brethren  are  to  be  requesUHl  to  ordain 
a  distribution  of  all  churches,  according  to  thei^e 
rules  in  that  belialf  that  arc  ^t  down  in  the 
Synodical  Discipline,  touching  classical,  pro- 
vincial, comitiol,  or  of  commencements  and  as- 
aemblies  for  the  whole  kingdom- 

'*  The  Classes  arc  to  be  required  to  keep  nets  of 
memorable  matters,  which  they  shall  see  deliverefl 
to  the  comitial  assembly,  that  from  thence  they 
may  bo  brought  hy  tho  pmvincini  aseemMy. 

"  Tlicy  arc  to  doal  earnestly  with  patrons  to 
present  lit  men  whensoever  any  church  Js  falli-a 
void  in  that  Classis. 

*•  Tlie  comitiid  assemblies  are  to  be  admonialn;d 
to  mako  collectioua  for  the  relief  of  tlic  poor  ancl 
of  scholars,  but  espo^^ially  for  the  relief  of  suuh 
niinifitprp  here  as  are  put  out  for  not  sulacrihiug 
to  the  articles  tendered  by  tlie  bishops  ;  also  ftir 
relief  of  Siiottish  ministers  and  others,  and  fur 
otlier  pnilitable  and  necessary  uses. 

"  All  the  provincial  nynoda  must  continually 
oforehand  foresee  in  due  time  to  appr»int  the  keep- 
ing of  their  next  provincial  synods;  and  for  (he 
sending  of  choson  persons  with  certain  in&tructious 
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unto  the  national  pynml,  to  be  holden  whenaoover 
the  Parlinmeiil  U>v  the  ItingJum  shnll  be  callixl, 
nrnl  nl  »onu"  (!<?rtoin  tiiiio  every  year."  \Dnmjtrou« 
pimiiioii*  find  J'roc^dingi,  ir»*j3,  p.  46;  Xool's 
///rf.  Purit.  i.  345.] 

From  th«  coiitempniary  writor  jnat  qnoteH,  it 
njife.ira  tlwt  tho  oi^Huization  thus  t-^Ublisheil 
Boon  sprejul  over  tht;  country  :  and  fnim  the  evi- 
dence of  one  of  the  I'lirittn  ministers,  he  giviMi  n 
sporinion  uf  it  as  it  yvas  ittAtfd  to  exist  about  the 
year  IflST  in  XorthanipUm shire,  "  The  wholo 
nhire  was  dividod  into  three  Classee.  1.  The 
Clnssirt  of  North nnipt*in shire,  cf.nsiating  of  these 
ninisters :  Master  Snajw,  Mastir  Puury,  Master 
Sihlhorpc,  5la»tec  Kdwanle,  Mftstor  l.iUl(!t<>n, 
Master  ElraJshaw,  Master  Ijirlce,  MaHtor  Klrsh- 
waro,  Master  Spicer,  etc  2.  Tlio  Chissls  of  Da- 
ventry  side,  consisting  of  these :  Master  Ikrebon, 
Mabler  Itogors,  Slaator  King,  M.ister  Smart, 
Master  Sharjw,  Master  ProuiUoe,  Masltr  Ellis- 
Ion,  etc.  3.  The  Classis  of  Ketteriiif:  iiiilt>,  run- 
sistingijftheiw:  Master  Stone,  Master  WilUampon, 
Master  FawsbrcKike,  Muster  Pnliiiaon,  Mai*terAfaB- 
si-y,  etc.  This  ilcviso  (Aiith  MaMtor  Johnson)  Ir 
coromnnly  receivet)  in  most  parts  of  Engtaiwl  (aa 
1  have  limird  in  suiidry  of  our  uiectiiif^a),  hut 
espwially  in  WarwickBbire,  Sulfolk,  Norfolk, 
Kssex,"  etc.  [Dattff.  Ptmiiuu^,  etc  p.  77.]  In 
these  coimtit>i*,  and  as  far  aj«  they  were  able  lo  do 
Bu  lliroughout  England,  they  niaile  n  secret  survey 
uf  all  the  parishes,  ascertaining  the  ralue  of  liene- 
fli-ea,  the  charactiT  of  incundvent  and  [lenple,  etc. 
"Thr  end  propnunded  of  tbie  eurvey  was,  vii. 
that  if  Upon  siguilieution  to  the  brethren  abroa«l 
vhat  was  done  there,  they  n'onld  lihewiitG  ntako 
the.  like  survey  in  other  countries,  the  rartititiieut 
(if  need  rvquiroil,  and  to  the  belter  furthering  of 
tbiir  purposes)  might  have  a  fconcml  view  of  all 
thi!  ministc-r»  of  l'Ji>;land  tlmt  inipugued  their 
df-iirew  ...  for  tlie  bringinj?  in  of  di*cipline  and 
Church  government"  [ibitl.  S8].  In  anditiou  to 
these  measures,  onlers  were  issued  to  all  Puritan 
clergy  that  "every  niinieter  (as  occnfiion  served) 
sliould  teach  the  Discipline  unto  the  people  as 
Well  a«  the  other  part*  of  the  Gospel"  yibUl.  134.] 
Ex'ery  influence  poBsiblo  was  ii1m>  broiii^ht  to  bear 
on  mflgistrates  of  all  degrees,  from  the  Pre.tident 
of  Wales  downwards,  to  get  tbem  to  support  the 
DiM-ipIinariaiis,  even  at  th'O  expen-fvo  of  disobedi- 
ence to  higher  aulbority  \ihid.  136] :  and  theories 
about  obedience  to  sovereigns  were  otreulated 
which  were  simply  those  theories  of  rebellion  that 
were  ultimately  carried  into  practice  Ubid.  141]. 

'Hiia  matricidal  ccuepiracy  of  the  Puritan 
cicrg)'  against  the  Church  of  England  was  only 
out*  part  of  a  very  vrideepread  organization  whicli 
t/^tok  in  the  laity  also,  and  which  moved  on 
stealthily  but  iiteadily  towanls  its  object  during 
half  acentiiry,  until  th.it  object  was  atUined.  As 
c.irly  as  the  year  1385,  the  conspirators  boaste<l 
tbiit  they  had  a  \v\xiy  which  wa«  100,000  strong 
Ubid.  1331,  and  in  ITiSI*  they  were  already  taking 
intocoDaideration"howarchbiabope,bi8hops,chan< 
cellore,  deans,  canons,  archdeacons,  cOD»nn'*«iric5, 
regislmm,  apparitors,  etc.  abould  be  provided  for, 
that  the  ComiuouwoiUth  be  not  thereby/'  ou  their 
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expulsion  from  their  benefices,  etc.  "  pe>itercd  with 
beggars"  \Jbid.  127.]  The  movement  wua  sup- 
jwrtcd,  for  political  pnrpriWfl,  by  the  Earl  of 
Leicester,  8ir  Francis  Widsingham,  Sir  Francia 
KnoUys,  and,  to  some  extent^  by  the  Cecils ;  and 
had  so  much  support  in  I'arlinment  that  nevernl 
Bills  were  introiiuceil,  though  not  carried,  to 
legalize  il*i  progress.  It  also  received  ftMislnnoc 
from  the  growing  sect  of  the  limwniats,  especially 
through  the  |>anij»hletcering  ability  of  John  Penry, 
the  author  of  tlie  rilndd  tmeLs  which  wf:re  pub- 
lished under  the  pseudonym  of  "  .Martin  Mar- 
Prelato."'  And  thns,  notwithstanding  the  en- 
deavours of  the  High  Conimiw«ion  Court  (oftc-n 
under  direct  orileis  from  the  Queeu)  to  suppreiis 
tho  canspimey,  as  one  dangerous  to  the  Stale  as 
well  as  the  Cliurch,  it  had  utl^tiineil  such  diuiuu- 
eions  by  the  end  of  the  roign  that  the  IVritons 
had  become  a  very  powerful  party  in  the  country, 
and  were  loo  strong  to  make  lecresy  any  longer 
iiecesjici  ry. 

For  a  quarter  of  a  century  the  Puritans  can 
hardly  be  said  to  have  been  opposed  by  any  juirty 
in  tlie  Chureh,  the  opposition  oflered  to  them 
coming  entirely  from  the  EcclMiaalical  Com- 
missioners, or  Court  of  High  Commission,  and 
the  Privy  Council.  Ent  about  the  time  when 
the  Slar-PreluU)  libels  were  being  published,  l>r. 
Jtichard  Uanerofl  [a.d,  ITiHUilO],  cbnplain  to 
ArchbLshop  AVhitgift,  laid  the  foundation  for  a 
revival  of  JRofonmitiou  principles,  os  opposed  to 

'  These  were  a  serii-s  of  pittn|]hleti  profra3*dly  wlvo- 
cntinji  tli<<  cAiiM>  of  nOiifimi  n.t  ftH.  fnrtn  in  the  l*uritin 
aysWm,  hut  in  reality  lillrjl  «ilti  the  tno«l  Tcnonmiw  nm- 
(.-our  AKoinst  the  nou-l'tuitnn  ckT^}*.  Thr  fullowiiig  nru 
HiMn-iiiiL'tis  of  tint  Itnini  in  wliitili  trie  liidmija  aiid  otlirr 
clergy  wtre  Rpnkfn  wf.  "Otir  lonl  l)ishiiiw,  n»  Julin  uf 
C.iiitprl<un',  Mtth  ih^  mt  of  tliAt  Bu-iuUh  niltt>lc,  are 
jH-lty  .\iHKrhriKlit,  fwtty  pui"-*.  inninl  |iri-lnti'*,  eDcrmii-s 
tc  tlio  U<jti]H-l,  iiii'l  utMrt  ooTctinis  wnti-Iit-il  [>ri«»la.  .  ,  . 
1  sapputt  llieiu  tu  be  Id  Ute  kt,it«  of  tlie  atii  ugHinat  the 
Holy  Ghgit.  .  .  .  Ri(;lit  puisMiit  sml  terriMt!  priewtii, 
luy  t'U-igy,  mAHtrnt  ot  our  Cmivotzation  hou^ie,  «het)ifr 
vicnn,  wvnthi|iftil  pnUri[»lit«ii)t,  «r  nthers  of  the  lioly 
league  of  snbsaiptiou  :  right  pobuneJ.  perw-TuIiriK.  mml 
ttrrible  prir^ts  ;  woi>^liipfiil  jTirhts  of  ilie  crew  of  iiioux- 
trou.i  AuU  ungodly  wn^lclio,  ihut  i^^  iwuiuXAin  tluiv  imii 
outragMmiproc«ecliQgs,niinKlutieiTi-nK&(]  earth  U>p-lh<-r. 
All  wlio  hnvc  suhscrihnl  liavc  approvwl  Ui-s  <ayan  iho 
Holy  Ghost.  .  .  .  Our  biihup*.  und  proud,  |iopia)i,  pre- 
ffUTuptnoui,  paltry,  )>bsLii«ot,  aiuI  pi'iiiicious  unlBlot  irv 
usur^«ra.  I  ^ill  prt- anitly  mar  tlie  fashion  or  your  lord- 
chips.  TUoy  an  coegiiijf  soil  cowuimt  knMrcH.  Thi* 
biBbii]Mi  will  lie  like  d^s.  lm]>udent.  nhnmi'lra.  vnius- 
matfuoiNl  biMliii;i».  .  .  .  I  linve  huard  Aiiin«  soy  bUOrnce 
■wiW  speak  apiiiist  hiscnuaL-ieDce.  Itiatnie"  [Strype's 
Lift  0/  iVhttgi/t,  i.  653,  5701.  Tlift  Mar-Prekt*  traeta 
vriP!  priiit<^>d  Hi  n  |in-w  wlik-li  w«a  iiuiekly  noved  from 
Tilaco  lo  place  to  svoid  diBcoverj*.  Wini*  set  up  6r»t  at 
MouIm-v  near  Kiiignton-oii-Thiiinis,  tlitn  at  FawsU'v  ia 
Northuniptounhin?,  Ni>rt<iii,  Coviutrj',  Wt-lwlim  ill  War- 
VL'ii-ksiiirv,  from  which  liiltt-r  idai.'e  llie  Irttrnt  were  a«nt  to 
aiJolbiTprei«iiii.>riiMrM(iiuiie*tt:r,  when.'  th<>  printer  wm 
uUiinutely  dim'oren^  nhite  at  wurk  on  a  litwlloua  tract 
agninst  BisliH>p  Couiier.  The  iiublioatinint  wrrv  forbitlili'B 
Ijy  a  proelntiMti'in.  i<«ui-d  ou  rVIiniiiry  1$,  1589,  but  tbo 

Eriiiti^ra,  though  tinnl  ntiJ  iiii|>rin<iiii'ii  by  the  StarCbuii- 
er,  were  cvcdIumIU'  [wrJonttl.  I'r.  John  BriilKea,  Dean 
of  Sallabnry,  and  Thomiift  Cooper,  Uinhop  of  Wiiu'hea'er. 
wmte  ngniiiftt  Uar- I'rf-lnte  and  hiii  auUtinita,  but  Buch 
piiblrcations  cannot  be  met  by  Btsumeni.  A  lull  iu-«^i>unt 
of  the  aeries  nuiy  W  found  in  MiukitU's  Hiitory  cf  tk» 
ifartm  Har-PnfaU  Gonirmenjf,  1846. 
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Frwiliytcrian  or  CiJvintstic  principle*,  in  a  sec- 
uion  which  ho  pwarheil  at  Paul's  Cross  on 
Kfl.ruary  Dlh,  IG6S-9,  the  Simdny  btforo  the 
tiitioting  uf  PnrllaiuoiiL  In  \\\\»  wyuhmx  he  luid 
(luwn  the  pHiicipIa  of  Kpi/srfip.icy  as  ol'  I>i\-iiie 
institution,  as  that  which  was  the  (ruu  and  only 
Scriptmnl  inwlu  "f  Church  guvcnimcnt  j  oiui 
shcwv«I  that  the  Presbyterian  systp.ni,  or  "iJis- 
ciplini*," '  waa  cue  of  mere  juoJeru  iiiveutioii, 
founded  in  the  wUftiUicsa  and  sellislincsa  of  miiu, 
and  not  in  any  n^vulation  frfnii,  or  idindionce  to, 
Uod.  Tim  Divine  origin  nud  authority  of  tlio 
ChiiR'h  systtni  had  alii-ady  been  iiiaintuiiicd  by 
Archhishop  VVIiitgift  in  his  conliYivi.'rsy  with 
Cartwrijiht  fStrypa's  Life  of  WfiUt/ift,  U.  51]  ;  it 
vas  followed  up  in  dcUiil  in  Suruvia's  "  Truutise 
on  Ihu  variiiw  i>egretia  of  Minist^Ts  of  tho  Oospc-l 
as  they  n-ere  inatituled  by  the  Lord,  and  delive.n.*<l 
on  by  t]ie  A]>o«t]es,  and  confirmed  by  cuiistunt 
usu  of  all  Churches"  [a,d.  l.'>9l>];  and  it  was  tho 
fiiiidrttnental  doctrine  of  Hooker's  "Laws  of 
Kcclesiaatical  Polity,"  \vritii>n  between  the  yeai-s 
1580  and  1591,  and  pid>]ishpd  in  the  yc&T  lASi. 
AWtut  the  same  time  it  was  alsit  elaborated  in 
llishop  Eilson's  *'  Perpetual  Uovcrumcnt  of 
Christ's  rhureh"  [a.d,  1093-4];  and  in  the  siuiie 
year  Buucruft  cxjxisod  and  refuted  tho  Pres- 
byterian system  in  his  "  Danf^nnis  Positions" 
(already  quoted  and  referred  to),  and  his  •'  Survey 
of  the  pretended  lioly  Discipline."  IJy  these 
wurlts  a  younger  sohool  of  clergy  was  trained  up 
in  the  true  principles  of  tliu  English  Reformation  ; 
timl  rtlthoiigh  they  were  not  able  to  stem  the  title 
fif  Purilaniain  altogether,  tliey  erected  a  bulwark 
fur  tho  Church  on  which  the  Caroline  IHvinos 
cuidd  take  firm  theological  ami  literary  stautling 
in  tho  deadly  struggle  that  occupicti  their  genera- 
tion, uiukiug  the  subjugation  of  Knglish  intel- 
lect by  Presbyte nanism  for  ever  impossible. 

When  the  long  reign  of  tho  lUgh  Church 
Queen  Klizitbcth  was  bi-ought  to  a  close  in  the 
year  1603,  and  she  was  succefilvd  by  the  Scottish 
King  .Tames,  who  had  lived  in  the  midst  of  the 
Preabyterian  system  and  had  outwardly  cou- 
fornicd  to  it,  the  hoiK«  of  tlie  Puritans  wore 
raised  to  a  confident  height  On  his  journey  to 
London  he  wus  met  by  a  depulntion  of  the  jwrty 
bearing  the  "  Millenary  Petitiitn,"  a  memorial 
Bignedby7r)0  clergymen,  in  which  the  whole  plat- 
form of  Puritanism  wus  set  furtli,  tho  petitiunem 
ciiniplaining  that  "we,  to  tho  nnmhor  of  more 
than  a  tliouiaud  of  your  ^[^jl'sty's  subjecU  and 
uiLuisters,  all  groaning  ae  under  a  common  burden 
of  human  riU-s  and  cfremonifls,  do,  with  one  juiut 
ccjDscnt,  humble  ouruulvcti  at  yuur  Majesty's  fe«t, 
to  be  eajted  aud  relieved  in  tliis  bohalf,"  and 
pniyitig  for  "a  Confcnincv  among  the  li-arued" 
ftir  the  settlement  of  the  points  in  dispute 
[Fuller's  Cfi.  Uimt.  X.  i.  27].  In  con5o<|uence  of 
litis  petition  the  King  summoned  reprL-wntativea 
of  the  Puritan  clergy  to  appear  befoi-o  him,  with 

'  Diaciiiliiii?  is  i]<-finnl  no  fullnw*  in  Travels'  b<iiik  i 
"  Pi*'?i}ilitie  u  an  onk-r  for  tlic  k^»»)  ;;ovcrnnient  wf  the 
Clmrcfa  «!'  ChrUt,  »I«-rtof  theii-  w  two  parts,  the  fiwt  is 
of  n'olrKtnstiixI  fiiiictioiiB,  t\w  N-arxml  uT  tlm  <htlv  at  the 
rmt  vX  the  faitliluL"  [PuU  anH  Plain  Veciar.  Eeei. 
iJitcip. ;  ad  imU.  ] 
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nine  bishops,  four  deans,  and  two  other  doctors, 
for  the  purpose  of  considering  the  grievnnwa 
which  were  represented  to  exist.,  aud  of  providing 
remedies  if  necessary.  These  met  at  Hampton 
Court  on  January  Hth,  KUh,  and  ISth,  160.%+, 
and  from  the  jjlace  of  meeting  their  cousuitation 
acquinxl  the  inunu  of  tliu  Hampton  Court  Con- 
ference. But  although  so  many  wero  summoned, 
thu  nunibor  of  the  Church  party  who  were  event- 
ually called  in  to  take  part  in  the  actual  Con- 
ference was  much  reduceJ,  and  the  names  of  the 
acting  Diviuca  on  either  sido  were  as  follows : — 

iluicraft,  Jiiahnf  at  Lon^n.       Re^-nolis,  PreitdeBt  of  0.  C. 

niLs^n,  „       Wirwiharter.  (    (-'oU-.  OxJord. 

Uont-icud,  Doan  of  Cliap«l        8[iarka,  Kcigiua    i'raf.    IHr.. 

lloTal.  I     "sr..nl. 

ATi(lnwva,I)canofU'mtiniiuter.Cluilutt(>n,  Maater  of  Einui. 
Oif«nilI.  „       at  Pfcol's.        I     Coll.,  Caiiibridpa. 

Itarltiw,         ,,      Chnstor.  KM<:WHtiil>,Vir^or[.'<M:ki)eU. 

Uridges,       „      fUlultury.      iGslloway,  Mluitlor  of  r«rtli. 

Tt  is  nuliced  by  the  historians  of  the  Umu  that 
wliile  tho  bisho|js  and  deans  a|tpeared  in  their 
canonicals — as  was  an<l  still  is  cuslonmry  in  the 
presence  of  the  Sovereign — tlie  Puritan  clergy 
discai-ded  even  their  Univt-rNity  gowns,  and,  with 
jierverae  want  of  t<iste  and  juilj^ment,  wore  furrvd 
gowns  such  as  are  still  worn  by  City  Aldumeu. 
On  the  first  day  tlio  consultation  was  restricted 
to  Monihera  of  tho  Privy  Council  On  the 
EU'uond  the  actual  Conference  took  ]dace,  those 
above  named  being  present,  and  also  a  large 
number  of  privy  councillors.  The  reaidt  which  was 
arriveil  at  on  tliti  third  day  was  that  the  King  con- 
sidered most  of  the  PuriU-uire<jtiiromentsunreiiauu* 
able,  and  inconsistent  witli  the  status  of  the  Church 
of  England  ;  but  that  some  verbal  changes  should 
be  Diado  in  tho  Prayer  Bouk,  aud  that  an  addition 
should  be  nude  to  tho  Catechism  explanatory  of 
the  Sacraments.  But  the  Puritan  Divines  did 
not  in  reality  state  the  l^urltjin  case  in  any 
detail.  Probably  they  felt  how  weak  that  ciisu 
would  1«  when  stated  before  such  meu  as  P.il- 
scm,  Andrcwes,  and  Overall ;  and  huw  easily 
those  learnetl  Diviues  would  have  shewn  its 
shallowness  and  u-ant  of  authority.  [Itarlow's 
Sum  antl  Sitf-»fance  of  the  Cvriftfrtitre  .  .  .  at 
Ilamptun  Court,  1G04.     Carilwell's  Chnfeimcejf.] 

Cartwright,  the  leader  of  the  Puritan  clergy, 
had  died  a  few  weeks  before  the  Hampton  Court 
Confea-ncc,  on  Duciimber  27th,  1G03.  Archbishop 
Whitgift  died  a  fwvv  weeks  after  its  close,  on  Peb- 
niary  2!)th,  1G03-4.  \u  leader  arose  among  the 
Piuitaiis  e<juid  to  Carlwright,  while  llaucroft,  tho 
successor  of  Whitgift,  WiW  a  man  of  far  higher 
ability  than  the  latter,  and  so  much  Wtter  able 
to  contend  with  tliem,  that  Lord  Clurondoii  says 
of  him,  "he  luul  idmost  rescued  the  Chundt  out 
of  the  hand  of  the  Calvinian  party,  and  very 
much  snbdnotl  the  unndy  spirit  of  the  Noncon- 
formists." HediedonNovember2nd,|fiII  (having 
lived  to  see  the  c<-iiupletion  of  that  noble  revision 
of  ttic  Knglish  lliblii  which  had  ocrupied  the 
most  leameil  diviues  of  the  Church  of  Kngland 
during  the  years  of  his  primacy),  and  was  suc- 
ceeiled  hy  George  Abbnit,  the  liishop  of  Londan. 
Abbott  was  a  strict  Culvinist,  very  indiQVrent  to 
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the  Church  syelem,  and  liir  fruDi  iinfuvoumblo  to 
the  "Diaciplino"  or  Presbyterian  avstem.  During 
his  ling  primacy  [a.d.  1610-1033]  the  power  of 
Uie  PurilBus  increased  to  such  on  extent  that  in  a 
few  years  after  hi«  death  they  atUined  the  object 
at  which  the  party  had  been  aiming  for  neatLy  a 
century,  the  eslabliiDhnicnt  o£  rroebyteriauiaiii  in 
the  place  of  Kpiscopacy. 

A  great  stimulus  waa  given  to  the  party  by  the 
aucce.HS  of  thu  Calviuistsi  at  tho  Synod  of  Dort, 
held  in  the  year  1618.  [Dour,  yYN'inor]  The 
Em^h  Calvintsts  hod  been  foiled  in  their  attempt 
to  loroo  the  "  Lambeth  Articles"  on  the  Chiu-i:Ii 
nf  England  in  tlio  yoar  159S,  and  again  at  the 
Hampton  Court  Cunference  [Dict.  of  Theol., 
LiHueiu  Abticle»]  ;  but  tho  presence  of  the 
l''ngli»3i  Commissioners,  uont  to  I>ort  by  King 
ilamee,  seemed  (though  falsely)  to  give  force  to 
tbo  decision  of  the  Syitod  in  the  Church  of  £ug< 
land,  and  the  Puritans  reganlcd  timt  dnciiticm  as 
foreshadowing iheirownvictorj'over  Knglish  "Ar- 
minians,"  as  they  called  the  members  of  the  }:Iigh 
f^huTch  party.  They  thus  raised  snch  a  contro- 
veniifd  agitation  that,  ou  Au^tiHt  22ud,  1G22,  Ibe 
King  issued  InjinK-tirtns  prohibiting  any  preachers 
under  tho  mnk  of  bisln'p  or  dtjan  from  pn/ach- 
inj[  "  in  any  popular  auditory  on  the  deep  puititii 
of  Predestination,  Election,  ]{eprobation,  orof  tho 
Universality,  Etheacy,  Kesi&tibility  or  Irresisti- 
bility of  Cod's  graoe."  A  proclamation  of  a  similar 
tenor  waa  issued  by  Charles  I.  on  January  14tb, 
162G;  arid  for  llie  same  purpose  the  "Jioclara- 
tion"  was  prpfixed  to  the  Thirty-nino  Articles  of 
Religion  in  1C28,  enforcing  their  plain  gramma- 
tical ftcuse.  These  alt^-mpls  to  temper  tho  bitterly 
rontrovensial  spirit  of  tlie  Puritans  hail,  however, 
no  effect ;  and  tho  ialler  weru  gre;ttly  elrength* 
v^\\&\  as  a  party  by  tlie  llousft  of  Commons,  which 
liad  now  been  seized  with  that  strange  religious 
madness  that  affected  it  for  so  many  ycara^ 
After  a  long  debate  on  the  "  Declaration,"  the 
>lDUse  of  Commons  passed  the  folloH'ing  resolu- 
tion:— "  Wc,  the  Commons  in  Piirliamcut  aasem- 
hled,  do  eh\itn,  protest,  ami  avow  fm-  truth,  the 
BODse  of  the  Articles  of  Ueligion  which  were 
ostablishod  by  Parliament  iu  the  thirteenth  year 
of  our  late  Queen  Elizabeth,  which  by  tlie  public 
act  of  the  Church  of  England,  and  by  the  current 
exposition  of  the  writers  of  our  Church,  have  been 
delivered  unto  us.  And  we  reject  the  sense  of 
the  Jusuila  and  Arminiann,  and  all  others  that 
differ  from  us  "  [Neal'a  llUi.  Punt.  103J.  Tliis 
was  tho  first  of  that  marvellous  collection  of 
resolulioDB  and  ordiuancoa  re«pcctii)g  religion  of 
which  Sir  Siinonds  D'Ewes  is  stated  to  have  de- 
clared, that  "  in  biUk  and  number  they  did  not 
only  equal  but  exc&ed  all  the  laws  and  statutes 
made  since  the  Conquest"  [riiller's  Ch.  Hut. 
ill  490J.  When  the  Long  I'arliainent  opened, 
on  Kovemher  3rd,  1640,  its  distinctly  Puritan 
temper  was  shown  by  an  order  to  Bishop  Williams, 
Dean  of  Westminster,  to  place  a  Commuuion 
Table  in  Uie  middle  of  the  Abbey  for  the  members 
to  reooivo  the  Holy  Communion  on  the  following 
Sunday,  iiibteod  of  ctdobmtin^  it  in  the  usual 
place  at  the  Altar  in  Um  Choir.  lUving  thus 
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shewn  tha  direction  in  which  their  prejudices 
leaned,  the  Long  Parliament  then  appointed  a 
Committee  of  the  whole  House  for  hearing  griev- 
ances about  religion,  the  Committee  being  after- 
wards subdividoil  into  more  than  twenty;  and 
from  that  time  the  course  of  Parliamentary  agita- 
tion and  legislation  went  steadily  onward  to  tho 
end. 

During  the  spring  and  summer  of  the  following 
year  [a.d.  1G41J  there  was  a  long  struggle  for  the 
expulsion  of  Bishops  from  tho  House  of  I^^rds^ 
and  when  the  Puritan  party  had  failed  in  carrj'ing 
their  Uill  for  this  purpose,  another  Bill  was 
brought  in,  founded  on  a  petition  recently  pre- 
sented, which  provided  for  "  the  utter  extirpation 
nf  all  llishopa,  Deans  and  Chapters,  Archdeacons, 
Prebendaries,  Chanters,  with  all  Chancellors, 
OITiuials,  and  OIBcent  belonging  to  them  ;  sind  for 
tho  disposing  of  tbcir  lauds,  manors,  etc.  as  the 
Parliament  shall  appoint."  This  Bill  also  vms 
thrown  out :  but  not  long  afterwards  twelre  of 
tlie  Bishops,  who  wi?re  in  London  at  Cluistmiu. 
time,  were  atticketl  by  a  mob  of  apprentices  led 
by  Sir  Richard  Wiseman,  and  prevented  from 
taking  their  places  in  tho  House  of  Lords.  Tho 
mob  at  tho  same  time  attackoii  Westminster 
Abbfiy,  but  were  driven  off  by  the  Westminster 
scholars  and  others,  who  had  colleetefl  on  the 
alarm,  and  Sir  iiicliard  Wiseman  was  mortally 
wounded  (in  a  manner  very  similar  to  that  in 
which  Lord  Bi-ooke  was  kiUed,  in  March  16ri3, 
during  the  assault  which  he  was  leading  (ui  Lich* 
held  Calliedml)  by  a  stone  thrown  from  the  Abbey 
leads.  For  protesting  against  their  violent  deten- 
tion from  the  Uouso  of  Lonls  ton  of  the  Bishofus 
were  sent  to  the  Tower  the  next  day,  December 
■27th,  1641,  and  there  they  remained  until  May 
r>th,  11542.  McanwhUo  an  Act  of  Parliument  was 
I>a8sod,  on  Fehnuiry  14th,  1642,  ilepriving  them 
of  their  places  lu  Parliament,  and  no  Bi^iop  sat 
there  again  for  twenty  years.  Shortly  afterwards 
tlmy  were  deprived  aisn  of  llioir  ollicial  incomes^ 
and  some  of  them  were  reduced  to  great  poverty 
and  want. 

In  tlte  beginning  of  tho  Civil  War  wliidi  now 
broke  out,  the  General  Assembly  of  8ooUun1 
accompanied  the  invasioD  of  England  by  Soottiah 
troops  by  a  fresh  attack  upon  the  English  Church, 
sending  a  letter  to  Parliament  on  August  3rd, 
1G42,  to  urge  that  there  should  be  "one  con- 
fession of  faith,  one  directory  of  worship,  one 
public  catechism,  an{l  one  form  of  Church  govern- 
ment, iu  both  Kingdoms  "  [Kushworth's  CoUert. 
T.  388].  Upon  this  tho  English  Parliament 
obediently  passed  a  resolutiou:  **  That  this  govent- 
ment  by  Archbishops,  Bishops,  tlieir  ChoDcelluni 
and  Cominlssuries,  Deans  and  Chapters,  Arch- 
deacons, and  other  ecclesiastical  officers  depend- 
ing upon  the  liierarcby,  is  evil,  and  justly  otTen- 
sive  and  burdensouiu  to  the  Kingdom,  a  great 
impediment  to  reformation  and  growth  of  religion, 
very  prejudioiol  to  the  State  and  govoniment  ol 
this  Kingdom;  and  that  we  are  ttjsolved  that  it 
shall  be  tiiken  away."  A  Bill  for  the  utter 
fthoHtioD  of  EpiKopacy  was  shortly  afl«rward» 
brought  in,  and  was  |>usod  ou  Jauuary  26lh, 
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1643.  Tliifl  was  mpplRmcntm!  im  October  9Ui, 
1C16,  by  an  onliiiaiice  "  for  tho  aboliijliiiig  of 
ArchbisKops  oikI  BhIidjis,  and  providing  for  the 
payment  of  the  just  and  ncceMarj'  debts  of  the 
Kin^loin,  iiilu  wliicli  the  sanie  Imth  bevu  druM-ii 
by  a  war  mninly  promoted  by  and  in  favour  of 
tho  eaid  Archbisliopa  and  Bishops,  and  other 
their  adhon-'nta  ami  depondeiils."  After  Septcm- 
bpr  6th,  the  namos  and  titles  were  to  bo  "wholly 
aboliahod  and  taken  away,"  together  with  all 
authority  and  jurisdiction  ;  and  oil  the  jxjSMcssiond 
of  tho  sees  were  to  be  plHwd  in  tho  hanila  of  n 
Commission  of  Aldci-men  and  others  named  in 
the    Act — Bubsuqiictit    Ordinances   de&iiiu},'   the 

fuhlic  iiscft  to  whiuh  they  weto  to  be  &pplie<l. 
liushw.  //I'jrf.  Coll.  vii.  373J 
While  the  abolition  of  Kpiscopacy  was  tliua 
being  elTectetl,  the  l\iritans  were  also  preparing 
for  the  climax  of  their  long  labours,  tlie  establish* 
nient  of  Presbytery  in  its  place.  By  an  "  Onli- 
nance"  of  Parliflmpnt  dated  .Inne  12l]i,  1643  (tbo 
Ordinance  replacing  a  Bill  introduced  in  the 
previous  October  but  never  carried),  an  Aweiiibly 
of  Divines  was  fiummoniHl  to  meet  at  ■West- 
minster to  pel  feet  the  work  of  Ueformation  which 
the  Parliiiiiicnt  had  Wgiin,  and  to  settle  the 
goveniment  of  the  ('liurcli  in  nearer  agrcejiient 
with  that  of  Scotland  and  of  other  refurmed  com- 
munions abroad.  [Iluithworth's  Hist.  CoH.  vi. 
327J  ITiis  Assembly  niyt  in  Westminster  Abbey 
on  July  1st,  1643,  sat  until  the  autumn  of  1647, 
and  did  not  finally  vanish  (it  was  never  formally 
diRsolved)  until  the  di^ficrsiun  of  the  Lont* 
Parliament  by  Cnimwell  in  the  year  1652.  It 
cnj,'iim]ly  consiated  of  121  clergy,  most  of  whom 
were  I'uritana,  and  of  30  h»y  aascf^ors.  Of  ibr 
few  clergy  belonging  to  (he  moilerate  scetion  of 
the  Chureh  party  who  were  summoned  (iucluding 
Archbisbop  Ussher,  Bisliops  Browmigj*,  W^-st- 
field,  and  Prideanx),  moat  refufind  to  attend 
bccausu  a  Koyal  Praclnmation  had  been  issued 
fiirbidding  the  Assu-uibly,  and  the  rest  fell  oil" 
after  tho  first  meeting.  The  permanent  port  of 
it  iviLs  entirely  Presbyterian  in  colour,  though  a 
few  "  Independents  "—half  political  and  half 
religions  in  their  independency — subsequently 
came  to  light  in  the  body.>  Tho  first  actual 
work  of  the  Assembly  was  tho  acceptance  of  tho 
Scottish  "Solemn  League  and  Covenant"  for 
the  extirpation  of  Epi.wopncy,  and  getting  up  of 
Presbyten,-,  which  was  adojited  with  the  forms  of 
an  oath  by  the  Assembly  and  the  Parliament  on 
September  25th,  1645  [Covena.vtehs],  and  was 
afterwards  imposed  upon  every  one  in  England 
who  by  threats  or  persuasions  could  bo  induced 
to  subscribe  to  it.  Its  next  work  was  to  pruparc 
a  '*  Directory  for  Public  Worship,"  similar  to 
that  which  had  been  ixibiishcd  by  Cartwrighl 
half  a  ccntuiy  before.  Afterwards  the  Assembly 
compiled  a  most  voluminous  and  verbose  "  Con- 

^They  were  five  in  nnmlipr,  Thomns  GwxJwln,  Fdlow 
of  Ctlherine  Hall,  C*mbri<ijro ;  William  Hrid^e.  Fdliiur 
of  Hmmuiael  College,  ('uiiit>n>lge;  JfrFiiiiah  JJiirrou^hs 
cfthc  sAiiifl  Colli^pT ;  Sidrach  3ini{>»on,  of  <jutH:o'a  Cgllege, 
Caiubriilyp ;  ami  I'liiliji  Nyo,  who  hod  buen  tulueatt-d  »t 
Ozrord.  [FuUer'a  Ch,  Hufl.  iii.  491,  ei.  18S7.I 
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festdon  of  Fuitli,"  with  equally  diffuso  "  Longer  " 
and  "  Shorter  "  Catechisms,  all  thoeo  fonnularics 
being  still  in  use  as  the  Standards  of  Faith  and 
Worship  among  the  Preabyteriana  of  Scotland. 
[.Scotch  Kirk.] 

On  January  4tli,  IG45,  the  following  Ordin- 
ance of  Parliftmcnt  abolislicd  tho  use  of  the  Book 
of  Common  I'rayer :  "  The  I_.ord8  and  Commons 
assembled  in  Parliament,  taking  into  serious  coq- 
sidomtion  the  manifold  inconveniences  that  have 
arisen  by  tbe  Itook  of  Common  Prayer  iu  this 
Kingdom,  and  rescdving,  according  to  their  Cove- 
naut,  to  reform  religiou  according  to  the  Word 
of  (Jod,  and  the  example  of  tho  best  reformed 
Churches,  have  consulted  with  the  reverend, 
pious,  and  learned  Divines  called  together  for 
that  purpose,  and  do  judge  it  necessary  that  the 
said  Book  of  Common  Prayer  be  abnlishod,  and 
tho  Directory  for  tho  Public  Worship  of  God, 
herc-iriafter  mertionoil,  I>e  established  and  observed 
iu  uU  the  churches  within  this  Kingdom."  [Rush- 
worth's  Hist.  CoJkd.  vi.  839.] 

This  was  supplemented  on  August  23rd  by 
anotlier  ortliuance  making  the  use  of  tlio  Prayer 
Book  penal.  After  reciting  the  onhnance  of 
Juuuary  4th  abolishing  its  use,  Uiia  ordinance 
gnes  on  to  enact  that  the  Directory  shall  be 
delivered  to  the  pariah  con.itiihle  of  each  parish 
by  the  members  of  IWIiunirnt  for  the  county  or 
town  in  which  such  parish  is  situated,  to  l>c  pnirt 
for  by  tho  parishioners,  and  to  be  used  by  the 
ministers  on  the  next  Sunday.  "And  it  is  further 
hereby  ordained  by  tJio  said  Lords  and  Commons, 
lliat  if  any  person  or  persons  whatsoever  shall  at 
any  time  or  times  hereafter  use,  or  cause  the 
aforesaid  Book  of  Common  Prayer  lo  bo  used,  iu 
any  church,  chapel,  or  puhlick  place  of  worship, 
or  in  any  private  plai*  or  fainily  within  tha 
Kingdom  of  England,  or  T'ominion  of  Wales,  or 
port  and  town  of  BtTwick,  That  then  every  persim 
so  offending  therein,  shall,  fortlie  first  offence,  for- 
feit and  pay  the  sum  of  five  pounds  of  lawful 
English  money ;  for  tho  second  ofti-nre,  the  sum 
of  ten  pounds ;  and  fur  the  third  uJl't^uce,  shall 
suifcr  one  whole  ywir's  imprisonment,  without 
bail  or  mainprize."  At  the  same  time  tLo«e  who 
refused  to  use  the  Directory  were  to  bo  lined  forty 
shillings  for  every  offence;  and  those  who  wrote 
or  preached  against  it  were  to  be  similarly  fiticd, 
not  less  than  five  or  more  than  fifty  pounds ; 
while  all  Prayer  Books  were  to  be  deJivoivd  up 
to  the  authoriliea,  umkr  a  line  of  forty  shillings. 
[!hi,L  vit.  20;V] 

The  final  establishment  of  the  Puritan  "Dis- 
cipline" took  place  under  similar  ordinances.  On 
Aiiguht  19th,  164S,  directions  were  given  by 
"  tbo  Lords  and  Commons  (afler  advice  had  with 
tho  Assembly  of  Divines)  for  the  election  and 
choosing  of  ruling  elders  in  all  the  congregations, 
and  iu  the  classical  assemblies  for  the  cities  of 
London  and  Westminster,  and  the  several  counties 
of  Iho  Kingdom,  for  tho  sjiecdy  settling  of  the 
Preebyterial  government"  On  Juno  5th,  1646, 
an  ordinance  was  passed  "for  the  present  settling 
(without  furlher.delay)  of  tln!  Pixjsbyterial  govern- 
ment in  the  Church  of  Kngland."    On  August 
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28tli,  1C46,  there  was  an  "Ordinance  of  the 
Lonls  an'l  ConmioDs  for  the  Ordination  of  TSfinis- 
tors  hy  tlie  cla»ir-al  presb^tera  vrithin  their 
TPBpective  bounrU,  f^r  the  aevcml  congivgations 
in  the  King(]oin  of  Knglaml;"  and  one  on 
January  29lh,  1647-9,  "for  iho  speedy  dividing 
and  setthng  of  the  nrveral  coiintica  of  the  King- 
dom into  dtrtiiict  clnasical  preahyterii's  and  con* 
gwgatioiial  eldLTBhipf*."  llnj  I'urilttn  '*  platfonn  " 
was  thus  e8tal)H«h<Kl  on  the  niins  of  the  Cbnrch 
and  tho  Monfltchy,  the  Amhhifhop  of  (lantor- 
btiry  Imving  hcun  behendrd,  Ihu  bishops  and 
cli'rf:y  driven  from  their  dutitu,  the  Prayer  Book 
having  been  oiitlnwed,  and  the  KiiJg  awaiting  in 
prison  the  hisl  wid  fcene  of  what  haa  been  not 
innptly  called  his  "  martyrdom,"  which  took  place 
within  sight  of  tho  pkccs  whero  tho  Aasombly 
uud  the  rurliiinicnt  were  silting  by  whom  the 
ruin  xras  effeoicd. 

The  hour  in  which  tho  PnritanB  attained  thrir 
final  trtum]>h  was,  however,  the  hour  in  which 
their  power  beyim  to  wane.  During  the  next 
twelve  ycari  Sectari/inism  brolto  up  their  ranks, 
the  country  lK.'ramc  lin;d  of  their  tyninny,  and 
whilfllhfl  Haptibts,  Inuepesdestb,  andC^i'AKEntj, 
wit,li  niiiKir  sects  wliiirh  «»e|»nratcd  from  thetn,  cnreil 
nothing  fur  the  "  Discipline"  of  the  I'resbyterian 
system,  the  j>cople  at  large  hegjn  to  long  for  the 
return  of  thai  ohl  CUuivli  which  had  been  so 
rfckh'wtly  thrust  nuidf.  Ity  tho  time  tho  loiigcd- 
for  ri'storatioii  hud  lakcii  place  the  Piiritaiia  ns  a 
party  \\\  tho  Church  of  Kughind  hiid  ceased  to 
oxij<t.     [NnyooNF(HiMi.«Ts.    Low  Cuurchmes.] 

The  temporary  ruin  which  tlic  Puritans  brought 
on  tho  Church  was  tho  result  in  no  tiinall  di-grco 
of  that  strong  sclf-appreciatioti  which  leil  tliemto 
look  with  extreme  contempt  on  the  M'oirks  of 
former  time*.  l"heir  own  days  they  loukwl  upon 
as  far  better  than  the  days  of  their  fithent,  and 
though  there  was  no  constructivo  ability  iu  tho 
party  at  any  time  to  replace  by  tlioso  which  were 
better  the  institutions,  the  fabrics,  the  woiks  of 
art,  and  the  literary  treaanres  which  they  des- 
pised, yet  they  dealixiyed  tliem  in  the  nia-^t  rutli- 
Icfis  manner,  perceiving  nothing  adniimblo  in 
anything  that  was  oM,  and  utti>rly  rcganlless  of 
tho  fact  that  they  who  inherit  national  heirlooms 
from  their  fathere  are  trustees  of  them  for  their 
own  children.  Thus  it  is  to  them,  chielly,  that 
we  owe  also  the  ruin  of  hundreds  of  national 
buildings,  such  a*  Fouiitainft,  Tintern,  Kcnding, 
St.  Mary's,  York,  Whitby,  and  Tynoraouth.  lu-en 
tho  catheilrala  Ihenisclves  were  scarcely  8])ared 
by  them,  Puritan  donna,  lik<i  Whitlingham  of 
Durham,  ittrippiiig  tliem  of  their  lead  anil  ranch 
besides  for  tho  profit  of  themselves  and  their 
families.  ProUibly  there  were  not  a  few  Puri- 
tans in  the  sixtceiitli  cenuiry  who  agreed  with 
Boza  when  he  wnito :  '*  I  couhi  wish  thoso  great 
temples  .  .  .  had  been  demolished  from  the  be- 
ginning, and  othen?  more  couvcuient  fur  sermons 
aud  the  ad  ministration  of  the  Sacraments  liad  been 
crocted"  [Ik-zn's  CiAloq.  ii.  29]  :  or  in  the  seven- 
toeoth  conturv,  who  agreed  M-ith  auother  writer, 
"  As  for  pompous  cathedrals  ...  I  have  no 
niore  to  eay  for  th'*m,  but  that  il  were  well  if, 
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with  the  liigli  places,  they  were  polled  down,  nnd 
the  materials  thereof  converiod  to  a  better  use"* 
\NehHsh1m,  1G88,  p.  73].  Thedense  "  Philielio- 
ism"  of  thn  party  could  e«e  nothing  but  idols  in 
the  Iwiiutiful  sculptures  and  paintings  with  whieh. 
Knglish  churches  Imd  until  tiieir  time  abounded,  ■ 
and  Ihc  dei«truction  of  these  hy  them  long  left  tho  H 
imprussiou  that  there  had  been  no  national  school 
of  art,  and  that  England  had  l>een  in  n  rude  con- 
dition  as  regards  everytlnng  artistic,  while  other 
nations  hnd  rooched  almost  the  pcH'ection  of  taste 
and  dc«ign.^  Nor  was  it  merely  tn  matters  con-  M 
ncctod  with  tho  Church  that  the  Puritans  sihewcd  V 
their  utter  want  of  culture  :  for  libraries  were 
destroyed  by  them  without  any  attempt  to  select 
the  hooks  which  might  Ijo  offensive  to  their  nysteia 
from  thoso  which  were  not  so  :  nil  tho  noble  col* 
lection  of  volumes  contained  iu  that  which  ia  now 
known  as  th»  Itodlcian  Libraiy  being,  among 
others,  burned  or  sent  abroad,  and  the  very  shelTeB 
oud  desks  sold  as  worthloes  lumbor  by  them,  in 
1550  [Macray'fl  AnimU  of  BotU.  Lib:  p,  U]. 

It  may  be  observed,  in  conclusion,  timt  there  ■ 
has  never  been  any  revival  of  the  original  *'  Puri-  I 
tan  platfonn"  in  the  Church  of  England  ainco  it 
had  its  trin!  daring  the  time  of  tho  Commonwealth. 
The  Calviuistic  doctrine  which  they  held  wan  in- 
lieriled  by  the  Low  Church  party,  but  no  impor- 
tant section  of  the  Clmreh  hiis  ever  suaco  tho 
Kestomtion  advncjited  the  introduction  of  the 
Pn-shyterinn  system  of  Cliurch  government  in- 
stead of  Kjiieeopiicy.  llio  PUciplinnrian  idea  oa 
to  the  over»ii:lit  of  morals  n-as  to  some  exlont 
revived  by  tlw  Societies  for  tho  Keformation  of 
nuuiners,  and  by  the  clofcs  system  which  .Tohn 
Wesley  borrowed  from  the  Moravians.  Ihit  tho 
former  soon  became  intolerable,  and  Iho  latter  baa 
never  gained  a  firm  footuig  in  connection  with 
the  Church.  Although,  therefore,  the  Puritans 
have  been  in  some  degree  represented  in  later 
generations,  the  most  distinctive  featnroa  of  their 

>  On  Joofl  Sad,  1CJ3,  Charles  I.  wrote  to  the  Dean  and 
CliiijiUT  of  Durlinigi,  tlint  un  his  n!<aiat  visit  l«>  tlifir  cily 
hv  liiii]  r<jiiri<l  huiiWH  Imilt  ngiiiiufl  Ibr  wullit  uf  llic  C.'ntbe- 
dral,  and  the  bnml-grcmoJ  of  the  Intur  let  «Qt  on  lease 
to  one  of  thtt  tenunUutlliL'  fonnor,  "a  tiling,"  wri  tea  the 
Khij;,  "  by  ao  mcuis  to  b«  CDdurcd"  [Cainut.  iU*  i^^ 
HvtJL  ch.  i.\.  M 

'"Attiiiiig  other  dirrttions  sent  rmm  the  Kina**  B 
James  I.  "ODc  was  for  repnirinp  of  the  din[icr'  of  ]Id^- 
ro'xl  Ifousr,  "niidsonieKnghAlu'aqx.-iitcrfiWrrttPinpIoyra, 
who  bruiigtit  with  tlimi  portmiln  of  t)u'.  A|i«fttte«  toW 
set  in  tbepevrs  or  stalls."  It  wnsaoon  mmourcd  thst  idols 
Were  being  set  up  in  the  Ruyul  Chn]>i:I,  and  the  Bishop 
of  fiidlowny.  ivhu  vn»  Dean  ul  thi-  L'hitju-I.  ttmlc  to  the 
Kin((  on  the  mibjoct.  "The  antiwer  rctnmed  by  tba 
King"  [nil Mnich  13th,  1S17]  "wnafullof  ntiger,  objecting 
i^jnomiirc  unto  thtiu  that  could  not  disUngolsh  bclnixt 
pittureK  iittetiiled  foromainentaiid  decomtiou,  snd  tiiui{[as 
erected  fur  KorsLin  tn<i  sdorstion  :  and  rowmblliig  twni 
to  th«  cnuNtAb](>  of  Coiitile,  nho  beins  neat  to  «w«ar  Um 
WMoe  oosdnded  with  Simin,  when  Tie  nndrrstotKl  tlw 
Duiiocsa  was  to  ht  performed  in  the  chap«l  wb«r«  boom 
anthcnui  ncrulo  be  xiing,  desired  th«t  whAtsoevrr  »n« 
snug,  Ood'd  name  might  not  bctiseid  in  it,  and  that  buiDf; 
lorbomc,  he  wua  couttnt  they  ahoold  iing  what  they 
linti^l.  Jii»t  M,  wtid  tlir  Kiiiji,  yoo  can  indurc  Uuns, 
dmcoDB,  and  devil*,  to  be  fignretl  in  your  I'hnrches,  bat 
irilT  not  allow  the  like  pUc«  to  ths  Patriiuvhs  aiul 
A|»)«th»"  [SiKittisnoodcB  Jlut,  Ck.  Seetl,  iii.  38IL  ed. 
1851} 


Puseyiies 

system  have  never  been  reproduced;  and  Puri- 
tanism may  thus  be  said  to  have  burned  itself  out 
in  the  fierce  successes  to  which  it  attained  iu  the 
middle  of  the  seventeenth  century. 

PUSEYITES.  A  name  given  to  High  Church- 
men of  the  "  Tractarian "  school,  from  Dr.  Ed- 
ward Bouveri,*  Pusey,  Cauon  of  Christ  Churcli, 
and  Regius  Professor  of  Hebrew,  for  more  than  a 
third  of  a  century,  in  Oxfortl.  In  the  year  1870 
Dr.  Pusey  wrote  respecting  this  party-name  as 
follows:  "I  never  was  a  party  leader.  I  never 
acted  on  any  system.  My  name  was  used  first  to 
designate  tliose  of  us  who  gave  themselves  to  re- 
vive the  teaching  of  forgotten  truth  and  piety, 
because  I  first  had  occasion  to  write  on  Baptismal 
Ivcgeneration.  But  it  was  used  by  opponents, 
not  by  confedurulus.  We  should  have  thought 
it  a  note  against  us  to  have  deserved  any  party 
name,  or  to  have  been  anything  but  the  followers 
uf  Jesus,  the  disciples  of  the  Church,  the  sons 
and  pupils  of  the  great  Fathers  whom  He  raised 
up  in  her.  I  never  heid  any  temptation  to  try  to 
form  a  party,  foi  it  was  agaioat  our  principles. 
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.  .  .  Then,  personally,  I  was  the  more  exempt 
from  this  temptation,  because  God  has  given  me 
neither  the  peculiar  organizing  abilities  which 
tempt  men  to  it,  nor  any  office  (as  that  of  an 
Archdeacon)  which  would  entitle  me  directly  to 
counsel  others.  .  .  .  My  hfe,  contrary  to  the 
character  of  party-leaders,  1ms  been  spent  in  a 
succession  of  insulated  efforts;  bearing,  indeed, 
upon  our  one  great  end,  the  growth  of  Catholic 
truth  and  piety  among  us,  or  contrariwise,  i-esist- 
ance  to  what  might  hinder,  retard,  or  obscure 
it;  but  still  insulated."  [Puscy's  Eirenicon,  iii. 
338.1 

PtRltHONISTS.  A  name  given  to  the  ex- 
treme school  of  Sceptics,  which  denies  the  possi- 
bility of  attaining  to  any  certainty  or  absolute  truth. 
It  is  derived  from  Pyrrho  of  Elis  [b.c.  360-270J, 
the  originator  of  Greek  Scepticism.  This  extreme 
form  of  doubt  was  revived  at  Alexandria  in  the 
first  century  after  Cknst  by  .^Inesidemus,  but  lay 
dormant  again  for  many  centuries,  until  it  was 
again  resuscitated  in  the  philoaopby  of  Kant. 
[Sofcnios.] 


QUADRISACRAMEXTARIANS.  A  con- 
truvei-Bial  nnme  for  aotue  Gcrtnsu  refurmere  in 
Wittenberg  and  its  neiyhltourliooiJ,  who  muiji- 
tained  that  thore  ore  four  tSacmments  necessary 
to  salvttliMii,  namely,  BapliKui,  the  Lord's  Supper, 
Ahsolution,  ami  Jloly  Urtlcrs.  Some  who  helil 
such  an  opinion  are  nientionml  by  ^[clnnchthon. 
[Melnnclitliou's  Lt/c.  Comm.] 

QUAKKU  BAPTISTS.     [KEirniAXS.] 

QUAKtKS.  The  popular  luime  of  a,  sect 
which  ropn'seuta  the  cxlruuio  form  of  Piiritaiiism, 
and  which  originated  about  the  year  1650  in 
Yorkshire,  Durham,  Lancashire,  and  Cumber- 
luinl,  under  the  Ivadorahip  of  three  young  men 
niinicd  Jnmee  ^^nylgr,  iCiuhard  Furuworth,  and 
tieorge  Vox. 

Thi3  idta  of  "quaking  and  trembling"  vras 
very  coinmon  amou^  thu  t^xtrvme  PurlUuis,  and 
tho  fouiiduw  of  Hie  t^iiaker  sect  probably  derlvttd 
it  as  a  prominent  cliuraclcriatic  of  n-dlgion  from 
tliu  Traskites.  Tbc  early  usu  of  thu  name  is 
illustrated  by  onr  of  the  first  publication!*  of  the 
sect,  a  tract  of  Richard  Farnwortli  of  IJalby  in 
Yorkshire,  printwl  in  lfj53,  and  eiitith.!!  "A 
Discovery  of  Truth  and  Falwhootl,  .  .  .  writtfln 
from  tho  Spirit  of  tho  Lord  by  one  whom  tlio 
I'rince  of  the  World  calls  a  Quaker,  bat  is  of  the 
Divine  Nature  mode  a  partAker."  They  began 
by  catling  themselves  "  The  people  of  the  Lord," 
"The  people  of  God,"  "  Children  of  Light,"  etc.  ; 
but  they  soon  arcopted  tho  popular  title  giroD  to 
Uicu,  IIS  when  in  11333  Nay  lor,  in  his  "Power 
and  Glory  of  tho  Lord  shining  out  of  tho  North," 
quotes  many  testit  of  Si'^ripturc  io  ahfw  that  tlie 
earth  trembltNl  and  t^uaked,  tliat  Isaac  trembh^l 
excootiinyly,  that  Moses  feared  and  quaked,  that 
tho  LonI  bade  His  diatiplea  quake  for  fear, 
and  that  thoreforo  saints  ought  to  he  Quakers. 
'Ihus  they  were,  in  their  own  language,  "the 
people  called  Qimkers,"  "  tlio  poor  (^uokers,'' 
"the  despised  Quakers."  Afterwards  it  became 
customary  for  them  to  use  the  name  "  Fricudti," 
as  in  "A  True  Account  of  the  Procco*ling,  Sen-e 
and  Advice  of  the  people  called  Quakers^  at  tho 
yearly  meeting  of  Faithful  Friends  and  Drethreu," 
in  1GU4 ;  and  towards  the  end  of  tho  lost  century 
this  was  formally  fixed  upon  the  sect  in  the  tiUo 
"Society  of  Friends."  In  Pagitt's  lieresiology, 
which  was  written  shortly  after  the  rise  of  the 
sect,  they  aie  called  "  Quakers  and  Shakers " 
[I'agitt's  Uei-«tiot.  Ui]. 

Bftxtor  Bays  that  th«  Quakers  "  voro  but  the 
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Ranters   tumeil    from    horrid    ^HHBhH   and 

blasphemy  to  a  life  of  extreme  ausfcenty  on  tho 
other  side."  "  TJieir  doctrines,"  he  adds,  "  irere 
mostly  the  same  with  tlu)  Rantem."  Ho  at- 
tributes their  origin  lo  Naylor,  says  noUiing  of 
Fox,  and  adds,  *'  IJut  of  late  one  William  Penn  ia 
become  their  leader,  uiiil  would  reform  the  sect, 
and  uet  up  a  kind  of  ministry  among  them" 
[  [taxtcr'A  Li/ii  and  Time^,  i.  77].  Pagitt  also  traces 
tliem  up  to  Nayloras  their  founder,  and  says  thai 
they  were  "thickest  set  iu  tho  North  parts." 

JaiDCS  Naylor  [a.».  1GHJ-16G0]  was  a  Wake- 
field man,  "  a  member,"  as  General  lAmbert  said, 
"  of  a  very  sweet  society  of  an  Indeijondent 
CliurclL"  Ho  certainly  hulped  largely  to  spread 
the  fanaticism  which  aftwwards  di!velop€«l  into 
Quakerism,  capecialty  in  his  native  county  and 
on  tho  Fells  of  Luneashiro  and  Westmoreland; 
hut  this  fntiatieism  reache<l  to  such  a  height  about 
the  year  1053  that  Naylor  was  repudiated  by 
Fox  and  his  friends.  Ho  was  imprisoned  in 
Exeter  gaol,  and  while  there  atloweil  himse-lf  to 
ho  addressed  by  his  followers  oa  "Tlio  Everlast^ 
iiig  Son,  the  Prince  of  I'cace,  the  fairest  among 
ten  thousand,"  and  it  was  Wdieved,  if  not  asserted 
by  himself,  that  he  had  power  to  raise  lh« 
dead  to  life.  Uarittg  been  set  free,  he  wont  in 
triumphal  prcxicasion  through  Glastonbury  and 
Well«,  men  and  women  strewing  his  path  with 
their  clothes,  and  walking  bareheaded  before 
him,  as  ill  tho  case  of  the  fanatic  Prince  in  recent 
times,  [pHlNcci'n':».]  At  Bristol  tlie  crowda 
carried  tliis  blasphemous  parody  so  for  as  to 
iihoiit  Hosanna,  and  hymns  were  sung  to  hia 
praise  in  the  wonls  of  the  Song  of  Solomon. 
The  scandal  caused  by  these  proceedings  led  to 
Naylor's  being  again  imprisoned  by  oi>ier  of  tho 
Parliament,  and  liavlng  been  brought  to  trial  in 
1650  before  the  House  of  Commons,  he  iiarrowly 
escaped  capital  ecntenco.  After  a  violent  debate, 
lie  was  condemned  to  be  pilloriol  at  Weiti- 
ininstcr,  whipped  thence  to  the  Old  Exchange, 
to  be  there  pilloried  again  for  two  hours,  to  hare 
his  tongue  bored  through  with  a  hot  iron,  and 
his  forehead  branded  with  tho  letter  B.  Thence 
ho  was  carried  to  Bristol,  conveyed  through  the 
city  on  a  horse's  bock  with  bis  face  to  the  tail,  and 
whipped  publicly  on  the  next  market-day  in  five 
dilferent  pL-iecs.  Hy  wu»  then  pent  back  to  bo 
kt'pt  in  solitary  confinement  in  Ijondon,  with  no 
other  tiiibteiiance  than  what  he  could  com.  AfWr 
a  time  spent  in  prison  he  recantad,  was  nlcoaed 
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Ljr  the  Urimp  Parliamentj  and  readmitted  into 
the  Snciety  which  had  disowned  ium.  ICaylor 
died  at  King's  Ripton,  near  Hnntingdon,  just 
IjofoTQ  the  itcstorutiou. 

George  Fox  [a.d.  162l-lG91J,thootlior  principal 
fomidtT  of  the  Quaker  §pct,  waa  th«  son  of  a  Lei- 
ceslershire  weaver,  cud  was  brought  up  as  a  col>- 
Uer  in  Drayton,  his  TiBtiveTillnge,  in  that  county. 
Aa  ]ia  grew  up  ho  became  a  Ti<:tim  to  those  tit«  of 
rt-ligious  despundoiicy  whicli  clmracU-rizBd  the  re- 
ligious life  of  the  lower  classes  in  Puritan  times : 
and  under  the  influence  of  these  ho  beeamo  unfit 
for  work,  and  wimdcreU  about  iho  country  under 
the  pretext  of  seeking  rest  for  hia  trouhled  spirit. 
He  applied  for  direction  to  a  clergyman,  the  curate 
of  Mancettcr  in  Wiirwickuhire.  who  told  him  to 
smoke  tolxicco  and  sing  psahim.  Another  coun- 
fiL'Ued  a  course  of  physic  and  blooding,  advice 
doubtlcsa  cxcelleut  so  fur  as  it  went,  but  insuOi- 
cieiit  to  sAtisfy  the  cravings  of  the  ignoraDt 
enthusiast.  All  his  advisers  proving  equally 
"  blind  guideid"  to  htm,  ho  was  tWowu  back  upua 
his  own  resQurws.  At  length,  iu  May  1C46,  light 
Hceined  to  tiawn  upon  him  ;  bia  doubts  wcro  ro- 
moved,  and  ho  obUiined  peace  of  mind.  At  the 
Kimo  time  the  revclHtion  from  above  was  grantud 
to  him  (as  ho  fancied),  that  it  was  not  a  univer- 
sity education  vhich  fitted  a  man  for  th«  minis- 
try, but  that  Iho  Spirit  eidightened  whom  lie 
wonhi ;  and  that,  mon-over,  he  himself  was  the 
Bubjcct  of  spiritual  rcvclatioiiH.  His  belief  was 
that  cvorj'  man,  (.'hrtstian  or  litathen,  hud  natur- 
ally a  porlioii  of  Divine  light  in  him,  the  gift  of 
tho  Spirit,  which,  if  he  would  fullow,  he  might 
Attain  to  perfoction.  About  1G49,  Vox  began  to 
wander  about  the  country  in  WarwicktdiirB, 
Xottinghamshiro,  and  Derbyshire,  LAranguiiig  all 
who  would  listen  to  him.  Me  used  to  force  hira- 
bidf  into  the  churches,  and  intemipt  the  service 
hy  Tvild  deiuincifltioiis,  for  which  he  was  vtXv.w 
beatim  and  imprisrmofl.  lie  also  delivered  his 
lefitimony  before  inagistiatoa,  in  part  orally  and  in 
pai't  by  strange  wordy  epistles,  for  which  he  wiuj 
rownnlod  hy  the  stocks  or  imprisonment.  Ilio 
chief  ple;i  urged  agaiuFt  him  was  contempt  of 
court,  eiuco  ho  regiirdcd  it  as  a  deadly  sin  to  un- 
cover his  head  before  the  justices.  At  Mansfield, 
fur  example,  whea*  h«  had  interrupted  t]m  service, 
he  was  hejitt-n,  ]daned  in  the  stocks,  and  after- 
wards hunted  with  stones  out  of  the  town.  At 
l>erhy,  in  1550,  he  was  bivjught  bcfuro  the  magis- 
trates lor  brawling,  when  Justice  (Jer>'aso  llonnet, 
an  Independent,  who  signe^l  the  mittinius  for  his 
imprieoimient,  nickiitimed  him  Quaker,  alluding 
to  the  shakings  which  he  niatJe  part  of  his  ritual, 
and  to  his  cchortalLons  to  his  hearers  to  t|miku. 
In  prifi-ju  Jie  converted  his  jailor,  and  issued  pre- 
tentious warnings  to  ningistmtoii, clergy  and  peojplo, 
till  Uie  alamied  authorities  aflonled  him  facililies 
for  escape,  hoping  thus  but  in  vain,  to  get  ny\  of 
him.  As  ho  had  brought  under  his  influence  a 
company  of  sohiiora  fpiartcred  in  the  town,  tho 
Parliamentary  C'ommiasioners  uflcrvd  Fox  the  jjost 
of  captain.  For  his  refuwl  ho  was  again  im- 
pritfuned ;  when  iu  hifl  continenient  ho  revolved 
schemes  for  rofomung  the  gaola  and  icstraiaing 
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capital  pitnishmeut.  Upon  his  releaae,  in  1651, 
lie  extended  hia  range  to  Lincolnshire,  Yorkshire, 
Js'orthnmberland,  and  the  Lake  district,  whcro  ho 
co-operated  with  Xaylor,  and  drew  together  a 
large  number  of  converts. 

At  this  timo  the  followers  of  Fox  drew  perse- 
cution upon  Ihcmsclvea  from  tho  Puritans  by 
their  extravagances,  tho  worst  of  which  Fox  did 
not  imitate,  though  he  did  not  withhold  his  appro- 
bation, i^me  went  through  tlie  towns  and  villages 
nidced  for  a  testimony.  One  female  proselyte  pro 
senteil  hereolf  in  that  state  before  tho  Protector  in 
'Whitehall  Chapel.  A  man  look  up  his  atatiuu 
outaidc  tho  Parliament  House  with  a  drown  s«'ord, 
with  which  he  assaulted  ever)*  one  who  passed  by. 

These  Bxce&ses  led  to  so  genund  a  [»orsecutioa 
of  the  sect  by  the  dominant  religioni-sts,  tliat,  in 
tho  year  1657,  there  aro  said  to  liavo  been  1-10 
Quakers  in  prisuti,  while  in  the  six  years  previous 
[a.d.  1651-1057]  as  many  as  ]90()  had  been  im- 
prisoned, of  whom  2 1  died  under  their  persecution. 

In  16&9  tliuy  prescnLwl  to  Furliameut  a  long 
protest  against  the  ill-treiitment  that  they  had  re- 
ceived ;  their  leader  being  at  the  time  in  Lancas- 
ter Casllu,  where  he  was  confined  in  a  cell  so 
smoky  that  he  could  hardly  disliugutsli  tho  luis- 
ernble  light  that  was  aUowe«l  htm.  The  accession 
of  Charlefl  IL  procured  his  release,  and  that  of 
200  of  bis  followers.  Tho  King  was  willing  to 
grant  them  toleration,  and  made  a  favourable  re- 
ply to  a  congratulatory  address  which  they  pre* 
soided  to  him,  pk-il^ing  his  word  to  that  effect; 
but  the  rising  of  Veniier  kindled  the  suspicions 
of  the  Goverumeat :  for  though  the  Qimkcrs  were 
not  really  concerned  in  it,  they  had  already  given 
abundant  evidence  of  that  tenacious  pirgnacity  by 
which  the  sect — iu  spite  of  its  pcaceublu  preten- 
sions-— has  always  been  distinguished,  and  had 
not  yst  learned'  to  veil  their  pugnacity  by 
ostentatiously  smooth  words.  Their  I'ofusal  to 
toko  tho  oath  of  aJlogiance,  though  it  sprang  not 
fmm  disaflfection  to  the  Government,  but  from  a 
conviction  of  the  unlawfulness  of  uU  oaths,  told 
stn-fogly  against  thfm,  insomuch  that,  in  1062,  an 
Act  was  passed  against  them  fur  refusing  to  take 
lawful  oaths.  In  the  same  year  a  more  specific  Act 
was  passei:]  against  them,  prohibiting  their  assem* 
bling  for  public  worship  under  the  penalty  of  £5, 
and  tnuispnrttttion  for  the  thinl  olfence  [14  t'arol. 
1 1,  c.  1.].  Men  were  tmnsported  to  ilarbadoes,  and 
women  to  Jamaica,  where  they  were  sold  as  slaves 
to  tho  colonists  for  a  longer  or  shorter  period.  I  n 
1 6C5  it  was  actually  ordered  that  no  captain  should 
be  allowed  to  sail  to  the  Vi' est  Indieswithout  a  pass, 
which  was  only  grauted  to  those  who  professrd 
themselves  willing  to  traiiajwrt  QuJikera  fSewel, 
Hut.  voL  i.].  Though  the  t'onventiclB  and 
Five  Milo  Acts  were  not  directed  particularly 
Against  them,  they  felt  their  effects  more  than  did 
the  otber  Dissenters,  and  tliat  because  tlieir  con- 
sciences would  not  allow  them  to  conceal  their 
opinions  or  to  meet  in  secrcsy.  On  the  contrary, 
when  their  meeting  houecfi  were  closed,  they  would 
preach  in  the  public  strfctit  Two  of  their  num- 
ber, Pcnn  and  Mead,  were  brought  before  tho  Ko- 
cordor  of  London,  and  indicted  for  having  causod 
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%  riol  in  Gract'ulnirfli  Slrect.  Tlioy  were  ac- 
quitt«ii  after  a  lengthy  trinl,  Tint  the  jiirora  ■wotc 
on  that  account  fined  forty  marke  each,  and  Ilia 
two  Quakers  woro  Bciit  to  prison  for  contempt  of 
court,  becanse  they  refused  to  uncnver  their  hoads. 

It  n-os  about  this  time  that  a  great  changu 
came  over  the  society.  Fox  wa«  an  uncducati»I 
man  of  narrow  understanding,  an  appears  in  his 
many  writings,  some  of  which  are  in  such  atrocious 
£aglUh  as  to  bo  barely  intelligiljlc.  But  he  wfui 
now  joined  by  men  of  higher  social  position,  of 
superior  intelligence  and  refinement,  who,  whilo 
they  ever  looked  up  to  him  as  their  master  splri- 
toally,  praf  tieully  took  the  raaiiagf^mont  of  affairs 
into  Uieir  own  hands,  and  gave  a  new  tone  to  the 
Socit'ty.  They  also  edited  his  writings  and  trans- 
lated them  into  hotter  EngliBh.  Of  these  the 
most  celelirated  were  Keith,  Bacelay,  nncl  William 
Penn.  HeDceforth  we  hear  no  more  of  dieturb- 
onces  in  chnrchca  and  ontragos  upon  public  do- 
cency,  and  on  the  other  hand,  if  tliu  Quakers  were 
persecuted  at  all,  it  was  partly  in  common  with 
all  other  sects,  and  partly  because  they  refused  to 
pay  tithes,  to  toko  outha,  or  to  give  the  proi;«r 
marks  of  respect  to  pt^rbons  in  oHice. 

At  the  accession  of  James  II.  thoy  petitioned 
the  Kiug  for  toleration,  on  the  gro^inds  that  he 
equally  with  them  dissentc^l  from  the  Kstablishcd 
Church.  They  complained  that  threo  hundred 
and  twenty  of  their  number  had  died  in  prison 
in  the  preceding  reign,  among  whom  were  two 
celebrated  preachers,  Burroughs  and  HowgiU. 
Jauies  was  inclined  to  favour  them,  maiuly  Tor  the 
sake  of  Feun,  whu  was  the  sou  of  Sir  Willium 
Penn,  an  old  navid  friend. 

William  Penn  [a.l.  1 0-11-1 718]  luul  been  drawn 
over  to  the  Quakers  whilu  Ue  wa»  an  utidi.Tgraduat<! 
of  Christ  Church,  and  the  linit  consequence  of 
his  convereion  was  thai  he  refused  to  wear  \i\a 
snrpltca  in  chappl :  for  which,  in  I0G2,  ho  was 
expelled  from  Oxford.  He  ojienly  joinwl  the 
Quakers  in  1666,  to  the  great  grief  of  his  father, 
and  when  the  young  Quaker  positively  refused  to 
"  worship"  the  King  by  taking  off  his  hat  in  the 
royal  presence,  tlio  Admiral  turned  him  out  of 
doors.  He  wos  however  shortly  afterwards  recon- 
ciled to  him,  and  at  his  death  left  him  lands  to 
the  yearly  value  of  £1500,  tugoUier  with  claims 
upon  the  Government  which  ]ip  an<.'rwanls  turned 
to  good  account.  Meanwhile  Penn  had  twico  suf- 
fered imprisonment,  once  ou  the  occasioti  above 
meutioned,  and  before  this  for  a  tmct,  "The 
Sandy  Foundation  Shaken,"  in  which  he  objected 
to  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity.  Other  writing3  uf 
fats  attracted  alteution  to  the  views  of  the  Qaakerii 
from  those  who  would  have  shewn  scant  courtesy 
to  the  wild  UDgrammatical  rhapsodies  of  Fox. 
Eia  connexion  with  America  had  brouglit  him 
into  great  notoriety,  so  tliat,  at  the  accessinn  of 
James,  Penn  was  Ibo  acknowledged  mouthpiece 
of  ths  Society,  As  such  he  was  trusted  and  loved 
by  Jotnes,  partly  on  account  of  his  own  character, 
and  [wrtly  because  through  the  Quakers  James 
very  naturally  saw  a  means  for  obtaining  a  bettor 
position  for  his  own  co-religionists. 

Through  I'enn's  intlnouce,  the  Quakers  enjoyed 
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peace  and  quietness  lioth  in  Knglandand  Ireland 
so  long  as  James  was  on  the  Uirono.  Nor  did 
the  Kevolution  make  much  din'orenco  to  them, 
except  indeed  in  Ireland,  where  they  shared  in 
the  misfoKuncs  of  that  unhappy  countr}'.  In  the 
insurrection  uf  tlif  native  Irish,  their  loss  has 
beon  estimated  by  Mucaulay  at£100,000,  or  more 
than  three  times  as  much  in  tho  value  of  oar 
money  [Macaiday,  Hisi.  Enfj.  iv.  1661.  But  th« 
great  gain  that  befell  them  was  throiigh  the  Toler- 
ation Act,  under  which  they  were  allowod  to  hold 
meetings  in  peace  upon  their  eiguiiig  a  declara- 
tion against  TranRulwtaiitiatton,  a  promise  of 
fidelity  to  the  Covernment,  and  a  confession  of 
faith  in  the  Trinity  and  in  the  inspiration  of 
Holy  Script-urps,  On  both  these  Itst  points  Fox 
and  Barclay  had  given  in  their  writings  signs  of 
hetiTodoxy,  nor  was  Penn  quito  free  from  su9<j 
picioQ.  In  1696  an  Act  received  the  royal  ossenl 
allowing  the  affirmation  of  Qu^ikers  to  be  received 
in  a  court  of  hiw  in  place  of  an  oath.  Since  that 
time  the  only  change  in  their  external  positiun 
towards  the  State  has  been  tliat,  in  1723,  they 
wera  admitU'd  to  tho  freedom  of  corporations 
without  oath,  and  of  course  tho  repeal  of  the  Test 
and  Corporation  Acts  hrouglit  the  same  rtilief 
tliem  th:it  it  did  to  otlier  Dissenters. 

The  change  which  came  over  the  sect  at  the 
end  of  the  seventeenth  century  is  shewn  by  tho 
account  given  of  it  in  the  early  editions  of  'i'lie 
Present  SUttc  of  £n'jf(ind.  After  describiog  their 
origin,  the  writer  goes  on  to  say,  "  They  practised 
formerly  abxtiuenco  and  8elf-<.]cnial,  but  now  of 
lute  none  are  prouder  or  moro  luxurious  thou  the 
generality  of  them.  They  fnrraerly  woro  plain 
and  coarse  clothes,  now  tha  men  wear  very  fine 
cloth,  and  are  distinguislied  from  others  only  bo 
a  particular  shaping  of  their  coals,  a  little  plaited 
cravat,  and  a  elender  Ixntband.  The  women 
noverLhelt^s  wear  flowcrttd,  or  striped,  or  dama^ik 
dilks ;  and  the  finest  linen  cut  ami  plaited  in 
imitation  of  lace ;  but  they  wear  no  lace  or  super- 
fluous ribbons.  However  they  are  extremely  nice 
in  the  choice  of  taitnrR,  semjvstresiies  and  laun- 
dresses. Those  of  the  men  who  wear  perriwigs 
have  'cm  of  geutecl  hair  and  shape,  tho'  not 
long.  Thoy  are  as  curious  in  their  meats  and  as 
cheerful  in  their  drink,  and  as  soft  iti  their  amount 
and  03  much  in  the  enjoyment  of  life  as  othcrsL** 
[Chamberlain,  P)Yg.  St.  uf  K»g.  1702,  p.  259.] 

In  America  the  Quakers  incrcoseil  more  than 
iit  England  or  Ireland,  and  have  held  their  ground 
with  greater  tenacity,  though  their  conimenccraont 
was  most  utipnunisiiig,  for  they  al  lirst  suQcred 
severe  persecution  from  the  '*  Pilgrim  Fathers" 
of  New  England.  [Indkpexue.vts.]  Two  womon 
of  tlie  scc^t  were  the  first  to  a]ipear  at  Boston 
in  1656,  butthey  were  notsullerodtoland.  Their 
books  were  seized  and  burnt,  atid  they  Uiemsclves 
were  imprisoned  on  board  their  vessel,  and  after  a 
brief  interval  were  sent  bock  agnm.  Eifcht  othen , 
met  with  the  like  treatment  in  the  same  year;^ 
and  a  law  was  passed  in  tho  Colony  forbidding' 
their  introduction  on  pain  of  impriHuiuiieut* 
Still  they  increased  in  number,  so  thiit  in  1658 
a  more  stringent  Act  was  passed  against  them,. 
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A  fine  of  ^100  was  inipnsfil  upon  any  colonist 
who  should  bring  in  a  Quaker,  with  an  addition 
of  £.f>  for  every  hour's  concealment ;  the  male 
(jualcer  for  his  firet  appearance  in  the  country 
had  r.ne  ear  cut  off,  and  was  imprisoned  until 
he  sliuuid  havo  worked  out  the  cost  of  his  pasAagA 
back  to  £nghm<l ;  for  the  second  offence  his  other 
car  was  cut  olF,  and  he  was  imprisoned  in  like 
uifinner.  The  womon  were  for  the  first  and 
second  offence  eevert^ly  whippml  and  iniprisoned, 
uid  for  the  third  had  their  tongueH  l>orfd  tWough 
with  a  hot  iron.  To  account  fur  this  greatei 
severity  in  their  case,  it  mu«t  be  remembered  tliat 
women  were  not  only  allowed,  hut  cucourayed  by 
the  Quakers  to  exercise  the  niiniatcrial  office.  It 
must  bo  reniemher^^d  that  all  these  severe  punish- 
ments were  inflicted,  not  far  any  overt  act,  as  in 
England  for  brawling  in  churchee,  insulting 
Tnagistratcs,  or  outraging  pnblic  decency,  or  for 
luidting  any  cunverla,  but  for  the  bote  fact  of 
their  having  lunded  in  Uiu  colony.  And  this 
was  done  by  tho»o  pretended  champions  of  civil 
and  rcH^'ious  liberty,  the  '*  Pilgrim  Fathers,"  the 
I'uritana  of  Kew  I-lngland.  Jiut  worse  things 
yet  remain  to  be  told.  The  Quakers  still  iu- 
creued  in  ntimbpr,  and  tlierefore  at  a  later  period 
in  the  samo  year  an  Act  passed  the  Cleneral  Court 
of  Btjston,  at  the  jietitiun  of  tho  Pmitan  miitis- 
ters,  inflicting  hnnishmeiit  for  tho  first  oU'euce, 
and  deuth  for  tlie  eecond,  tliat  is,  for  mere  re- 
appcjiranco  in  the  colony.  A  bare  majority,  that 
is,  two  out  of  three  justices,  without  any  juiy, 
wore  thus  made  competent  to  inflict  capital 
puni.ilinient. 

And  the  Act  was  enforceJ.  Many  Quakers 
WCTO  exiled,  and  some  who  returned  were  put  to 
death.  Gough  gives  the  partictilais  of  two  men 
and  one  womouwho  thus  suflercil  iu  1659.  Tho 
pereocution  was  stayed  by  the  Jieetoration,  one  of 
the  first  Acts  of  the  naw  Government  being  to 
require  that  the  Quakers  should  bo  sent  over  to 
England  and  there  tried.  As  a  matter  of  fact 
the  Act  of  H>S8  was  illej;al,  and  henceforth  fell 
througli ;  hut  for  a  long  lime  the  Quakers  wcro 
exposed  to  severe  persecution  throughout  the 
iSUtes  of  New  England.  They  were  frequently 
whippwl  through  tliree  towns. 

But  they  had  sliorlly  afterwarvis  UiPir  city  of 
wfugo  on  the  same  continent  in  Pennsylvania. 
Kox  hitnedf  had  visited  Marylanil,  Virginia,  and 
the  Carolinae,  but  it  does  nut  appear  that  his 
progress  wns  attended  by  much  success.  Perm 
also  appeari>d  in  America  iu  1C77,  and  purchased 
an  estate  iu  New  Jersey;  but  in  16SI  tho  means 
of  making  a  more  important  and  lasting  seltle- 
ment  weiv  thnnvtt  into  his  hands.  Ills  father 
the  Admiral  had  advanced  money  to  the  Gl■^e^^ 
mont  for  the  seivice  of  tho  navy,  and  as  he  was  an 
intimate  friend  of  the  I>uke  of  York,  he  fared 
bettor  than  the  ordinary  citiditors  of  the  Crown 
in  those  days.  The  eon  receiveil  in  lieu  of  pay- 
ment a  grant  of  land  on  tlie  "West  of  the  Dela- 
ware, lar^e  enough  to  make  a  European  kingdom 
— an  easy  way  of  paying  the  debt,  which  coat 
Charles  nothing,  as  the  country  was  still  in  the 
posBcssinn  of  the  natives,  and  did  not  produce 
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one  fnrtliing  of  ri^venue.  In  1682,  Penn  sailed 
thither  with  a  largo  body  of  colonists,  men  of  his 
own  way  of  tliiuking,  and  founded  the  city  of 
Philadelphia,  which  became  the  head  of  a  .State, 
called  after  him  Pennsylvania  by  hia  devoted 
foliowcre,  but  against  his  own  wishes.  But  Peuu 
was  a  conacientiouB  man,  and  fnlly  believed  in 
the  rights  of  tlie  aborigines.  He  accordingly 
did  what  no  other  colonist  in  America  before  or 
ofttT  him,  except  his  followers,  ever  did  :  he  as- 
sembled Ihenativechiefs,  andpurchasedfrom  them 
the  land  that  he  re(|uirod.  This  statesmanlike 
example  was  followed  afterwards  by  his  snccessois 
iu  the  province  when  they  wished  to  extend  their 
scttlemonU :  and  llio  consfqucnce  was  that  Poun- 
eylvania  alone  of  the  American  States  has  never 
known  the  honiors  of  a  war  witli  tlie  Indians. 

Penn  drew  up' fur  his  colony  a  peculiar  code 
of  r^ulations.  He  allowed  full  toleration  to  all 
Deists,  but  required  tliat  his  t>0iciah  should  be 
helievtjrs  in  Jobus,  and  men  of  unblemished  moral 
character.  A  compulsory  system  of  8tate  educa- 
tion was  established,  requiring  every  child  to  be 
taught  the  elements,  and  at  the  age  of  twelve  years 
to  be  put  forth  to  some  trade.  Great  crimes  were 
punished  by  solitary  confinement  and  hard 
labour.  lie  restricted  the  punishment  of  deatli 
to  eases  of  muiih'^r  and  high  treason  :  an  equit- 
able com't  witii  a  mixed  jury  settled  all  disputes 
with  the  natives.  [Gough,  //»*V.  v.j  sea  also 
BiUiat Ui'.qMf  lirifannitpi^,  xv.  p.  ^MO.l 

After  !>ome  years'  stay  In  America  he  returned 
home,  and  became  a  great  and  deserved  favourite 
with  James  II.  The  Revolution  brought  him 
into  curresponding  dit<favour  with  the  new 
Government,  James  hod  protected  htm  and 
those  of  his  sect,  and  had  moreover  been  his 
father's  frienil,  whereupon  Penn  naturally  clung 
to  him  in  his  adversity.  He  has  been  accnsetl, 
in  commoa  with  many  others  of  all  classes 
and  iKirtice,  of  correspomling  with  the  exiled 
King,  and  even  of  being  implicate>l  in  Pii>ston's 
plot  Me  was  more  than  once  arrested,  but  the 
Govcrumuut  could  get  up  no  case  against  hint. 
He  was  ilpprived  imleed  of  his  colony,  but  it 
was  shortly  aflern-aids  tesiyrvd  to  him  by 
'William,  who  declared  that  the  only  grave 
ar-cus-nticma  against  Mm  were  groundless.  Upon 
his  death  he  ofTer^  the  guvernment  to  thu 
Crown  for  Jil2,000.  His  sect  has  continued  to 
flourish  there,  and  'in  America  generally  they 
Irnve  thriven  better  tlian  in  Euglaut).  Iu  1856 
tho  number  of  American  Quakers  was  estimated 
at  ICO, 000. 

Though  tho  Quakers  have  no  authorized  for- 
mularies to  which  they  can  appeal  for  confirma- 
tion of  doctrine,  they  have  not  been  without  their 
disputes  and  schiftms,  The  most  celebrated  M-as 
that  of  the  Keithiuns,  under  George  Keith,  one  of 
the  most  relined  and  learned  of  tho  early  Quakers. 
He  bad  followed  Penn  to  jVinerica,  but  was  there 
accused  of  holding  erroneous  views  concerning 
tho  human  nature  of  our  I>r•^i,  which  he  8U(>- 
posed  to  be  twofold,  the  one  celestial  and  8pir> 
itual,  the  other  torxestrial  and  corjioreai  [Crtesi 
Uisioria  Qftakfriami,  iii.  4^6].     It  is  a  questiaa 
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whoUier  he  really  meant  anj-lhing  moro  than  that 
our  Lord  is,  as  toucliing  His  humanity,  ofii  rtason- 
ahio  soul  aiul  humuu  flesh  8ul»ii<ttiiig ;  but  ths 
early  ^Viuoricaii  Qiiakora  had  strong  Belstical 
tcndenciea,  and  Keith  was  specially  unpopular 
with  his  brpthreu  becauaa  ha  opposed  thoir 
system  of  allejjomiiig  tho  Gospels,  wbervby 
the  historical  facts  of  our  lord's  life  ou  earth 
were  explained  away  into  a  symbolical  reprcsuntn- 
tion  of  tho  ori-jin  of  Christ  inn  ily.  Thirse  views 
did  not  prevail  nxtAnsiruIy  among  the  Quakers  of 
Europe,  but  soma  of  those  in  America  even  went 
80  far  OS  to  say  that  Christ  never  existed  at  all 
except  in  thu  hearts  of  tho  faithful,  thus  carrying 
out  to  its  logimt  extent  the  principle  whereby 
Fox  overruled  our  Lord's  express  injuuctious 
respecting  the  Kacramcuts.  But  to  thes<)  theories 
Keith  olfered  a  most  KtrenuouM  opposition,  and 
soon  gathered  together  a  large  body  of  followers. 
In  I(i95  ho  was  cxpQlle<l  from  the  Society  by 
Penit,  and  returned  to  Euglitud,  where  he  headed 
a  congregnUon  that  met  for  worship  in  Turner'a 
Hall,  Philpot  Lana.  The&e  restored  tho  iSacra- 
meuts,  hut  retoinod  tho  language,  dress,  and  man- 
ners of  QuakorR,  and  accoriiingly  were  called 
Quaker  PDiptistft.  But  this  position  was  too 
anomalous  for  Keith  to  continue  in  it  for  long. 
Id  1700  he  conformed  to  tlie  Church,  took  Holy 
Orders,  and  was  pi-csented  to  tho  living  of 
Eilbnrton,  Ru&scx,  whicli  he  held  till  hia  death 
[Buniet,  Hist,  of  hU  oirn  Ti'inr^,  ii.  249],  The 
Quakers  however  never  forgave  liis  desertion,  and 
have  chai-ged  him  with  neglect  of  his  clerical 
duties,  uud  rigorous  eMftiuns  uf  tithea  from  hta 
poort:-r  pari«hione3i=t.     [Kkithiasb.] 

The  Keithians  in  America  contmuod  for  some 
time  to  form  a  sepamte  sect,  but  at  lengtli 
dwindled  away  to  a  very  small  body,  whicJi,  in 
the  course  of  tho  la«t  ceuturj-,  became  nmbaorbed 
into  the  original  hotly.  For  a  ehange  then  camo 
over  the  Quakers  generally.  Their  ancestors  of 
Philadelphia  hod  di8[)layed  signs  of  a  tendency 
towarda  Socinianism,  and  a  denial  of  the  person* 
alily  of  the  Holy  Cliost.  Even  Penn  had  fallen 
under  suspicion,  although  he  vehemcutly  asserted 
his  essential  orthoiioxy  on  both  of  theae  points  in 
ft  pamphlet,  "  Innocency  with  her  Open  Face." 
Ko  suck  suspicions  can  now  bo  attached  Ut  the 
Boet  In  their  reverence  also  for  Holy  .Scripture 
the  Quakers  indeed  go  beyond  their  founder.  In 
the  beginning  nf  the  present  century,  when  Ellas 
Uiclcs,  u  minister  of  Philadelphia,  taught  that  the 
inward  light  woa  siij^erior  as  an  authority  to  tlio 
Scriptures — tho  very  prinnipln  uf  Fox — and  that 
our  Lord  suflbrod  ns  an  example  only,  he  was  ex- 
pelle^ifromtliescct^  [UiCKSit£a.J  Inothermaltera 
also  the  Quakers  have  departed  from  their  founder, 
as  in  their  views  on  the  unlawfulness  of  wai-.  Fox 
flomplained  that  some  of  his  disciples  were  dis- 
luifised  from  tho  Protector's  anuy,  although  they 
could  fight  hotter  than  the  best ;  and  in  a  letter  to 
Cromwell  he  exhorted  him  to  come  out  and  let 
no  one  tnke  his  crown  :  to  lot  his  soldiers  go 
forth  with  a  free  and  witling  heart,  so  that  he 
niii;ht  ruck  the  naliuus  as  a  cradle  [LcUvr  and 
Adtuy,  p.  27,  et£.l  At  the  oocesaion  of  Charles 
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TL  it  was  first  revealed  to  him  that  self-defence 
waa  unlawful.  So  they  now  disapprove  of  capital 
punijthment,  but  Penn  retained  it  in  his  laws  for 
Pennsylvania,  and  tho  whole  Society,  at  least  tb« 
English  branch,  clamoured  for  the  blood  of 
Spencer  Cowper  in  1(399,  for  the  alleged  murder 
of  a  Quakeress,  and  even  appealed  against  tho 
verdict  of  "  Not  guilty,"  as  wa,<i  [mssible  in  those 
days  [MacaiUay's  IJisi.  Eng.  viii.  233]. 

Upon  the  whole,  the  change  that  bos  come  over 
the  sect  lias  been  decidedly foriho  better.  They 
ore  more  orthodox  than  their  original  representa- 
tives on  tho  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  and  the  valuo 
of  Scripture.  They  have  retained  soms  strange 
but  innocent  peculiarities  of  dress  and  language, 
and  have  settled  down  into  a  sober  and  iudua- 
triouB  body,  peaceful  and  peace-loving  except  where 
tithes,  and  until  lately,  church  rates,  ar«  cun- 
cerne'i,  when  they  display  something  of  their  old 
pugnacity. 

The  sect  has  always  been  conspicuous  for  works 
of  practical  benevolence.  Thi^y  have  very  few 
poor  in  their  community,  and  such  as  they  have 
are  mostly  tho^o  who  have  been  reduced  by  some 
mischance  from  a  better  state  of  things,  but  they 
roliovo  and  help  them  out  of  their  own  resources. 
In  tho  case  of  mauy  excellent  reforms  which  this 
century  has  witues)>ed,  either  the  first  idea  was 
started  by  Quakers,  or  they  i-emlered  valnablo 
support  to  those  who  took  them  in  baud.  Thus 
Fox  himself  first  8ugL;es(«--d  that  rcfurnmtioD  of 
prisons  which  Iloward  efTected  a  centnry  htter. 
Tlioy  wure  firm  and  oaeful  supporters  of  WUber- 
ftji-cc  in  his  efforts  agiiiiist  the  slave-trade.  Ouo 
of  their  number,  Mrs  Fry,  devotod  herself  to  the 
cause  of  education  long  before  the  idea  of  popular 
education  had  dawned  npon  the  minds  of  mini- 
sters  of  State  or  members  of  PailiamouL  "William 
Forster  during  tlie  Irish  potato  famine  lent  in- 
valuable aid  to  those  who  sought  to  lessen  tho 
fluH'i'rings  of  the  unfortunate  peasantrj*.  He  also 
distinguished  himself  by  his  cITorU  on  helulf  of 
the  slaves  in  tho  United  States ;  and  interested 
himself  in  a  work  winch,  to  him  as  a  Quaker. 
must  have  been  peculiarly  distasteful,  an  attempt 
to  promote  the  spirituid  good  of  actors  in  London 
theatres,  lliough  they  ordinarily  despiae  the  tine 
sirts  OS  useless  aud  frivolous,  they  have  had  a 
pjinter  in  Ut-njaniin  AVitst,  and  a  novelist  in  Mrs^ 
Opte  ;  neilherof  whom,  it  istnie,  atUunedtoliigh 
oxeellcnco. 

The  nnndier  of  the  Quakers  has  been  on  the 
decline  for  the  last  hundred  years  and  more.  In 
England  ^this  dimiuution  has  been  marked  and 
rapid.  They  lind  it  dinicult  to  retain  their 
younger  members,  jmrtly  owing  to  their  archaisms 
of  dress  and  language,  from  which  the  youUi- 
ful  mind  iiatumlly  n'coiU,  white  owing  to  thu 
greater  publicity  of  motlern  life,  and  tlie  dose 
blending  together  of  different  classes,  they  hove 
l)eco»ie  more  conspicuous ;  and  [>artly  owing  to 
their  strictness,  which  will  not  make  any  ollow- 
anu!  for  the  innocent  desires  uf  yuuUi.  Other 
elements  in  producing  their  decline  have  also  been 
their  direct  opposition  alike  to  the  letter  and  to 
the  spirit  of  Holy  Scripture;  thoir  systotu  of 
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fenifik  preaching ;  their  non-uae  of  Sacramente, 
liiid  Uiu  intcuso  eubjectivityofaroligion  of  which 
tlii!  c]iief  onlinuice  is  meditation.  The  readiDg 
of  Scripture  and  tho  voice  of  prayer  aro  almost 
unknown  in  their  niHetings,  whtdi  arn  marked 
chiefly  by  silence,  varied  by  exhortations  cuniSiied 
^A^  a  very  limited  rango  of  Bubject.t.  Those  who 
leave  the  Society  usually  join  the  Church,  otlier 
sects  of  Disacntcra  haviirg  Hltlo  orim  attraction 
for  thom. 

In  1800  tharewew  413  Quaker  meeting-houaea 
in  the  United  Kingdom ;  these  had  diminishod 
iu  1871  to  372.  Their  nuinbf-'ra  wore  sot  down 
in  ttie  cansn^  of  1851  as  H,000.  There  is 
a  latge  iitimher  at  Falmouth,  where  scimo  of  the 
descendants  nf  Kox  fire  still  to  ho  found,  and  also 
at  Darlington  nt-ar  Ihirham. 

About  tlio  year  1810  a  swiession  from  the  Irish 
Qnakers  took  plar«,  tho  members  of  which  have 
adopted  a  cnstora  originatud  hy  some  of  the  ejirly 
anoeston  of  the  seot  in  llngtanil,  that  of  dressing 
vhoUr  in  white,  from  which  they  are  called 
"While  Quakers."  VThat  information  has  been 
obtained  from  a  voluminous  collection  of  tract.? 
and  broadsides  printed  by  their  leaders  shews 
that  Ihey  jire  Antinnmians  of  Uie  worst  descrip- 
tion, practising  proiltgacy  under  the  pretence  of 
itisjnratiou,  and  cloaking  villainy  in  tho  moct 
sanctimoninurt  language  current  with  tlie  parent 
eect.  The  \Vliit«  Quiikcrs  are  a  email  community, 
of  which  there  are  very  few  out  of  Dublin. 

[Sewers  Hisi.  of  the  PeoplecaUed  Qmtkcrs,  1722. 
Tbis  folio  volume  wne  originally  written  in  Dntoh, 
and  waa  translated  into  English  by  the  author 
Itimaolf.  Cough's //iW.  QutUcers.  Fox.'iiJoitmal. 
Barclay's  Apofogy.  Smith's  Qiiai:er  J3ib!io(;ra/)fiij, 
an  admirable  dL-gcriptive  catalogue,  in  two  tliick 
voJumes,  of  all  Quaker  books  and  pamphlet*.] 

QUAKERS,  SHAKING.     [SHAKEBii.] 

QUAliTODECIM^VNS.  Those  who  cele- 
brated Easter,  or  more  strictly  speaking  the 
Paschal  Feast,  at  the  time  of  ttie  Jewifih  Pass- 
over, that  ifl,  on  the  fourteenth  day  of  the  moon 
or  month  Nisan,  whatever  day  of  the  week  that 
happened  to  bo.  Tho  name  thus  taken  from  the 
particular  day  of  obser^-ance  was,  by  some  at 
luast,  extended  so  as  to  include,  without  regard 
to  its  proper  meaning,  all  who  did  not  obey  the 
decrpps  of  tho  Coaucils  of  Niciea  and  Aiitioch, 
which  owlered  Kaster  to  be  kept  on  the  iirat 
fiunday  after  the  fidl  moon.  For  Epiphaniua 
aays  that  some  of  the  Quartodecimans  in  Cappa- 
docia  idwaya  kept  their  paflch  on  a  fixed  day, 
namely  on  the  eighth  of  the  Kalends  of  Aprils 
llio  2&tli  of  March ;  maintaining,  on  the  authority 
of  the  Acta  of  Pilate,  that  day  to  be  tho  tnie  day 
of  our  Saviour's  Passion  [Epiph.  IlaT.  1.].  Tlit-ne, 
then,  were  not  properly  Quartodeoimaus,  btit 
were  classed  wiUi  them  as  disobeying  tho  ^'iceno 
dccrea  The  Nicene  decree  was  founded  on  tho 
custom  of  the  Western  Church,  with  which 
agreed  tho  custom  of  the  Churches  of  Palestine, 
Jerusalem,  and  Csosorca.  The  Churches  of  Asia 
Minor  followed  tho  Jewish  rulo. 

The  matter  had  been  debated  between  Poly- 
carp  and  Anicetus  when  Polycarp  visited  Some. 
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Polycarp  nrged  that  ho  had  kept  Easter  acconl- 
ing  to  the  Asiatic  custom,  with  St.  John  and  tho 
rest  of  the  Apostles  with  whom  ho  Li?-30Lnated ; 
Anicetus  urged  that  ho  too  was  bound  to  main- 
tain the  cufitom  of  all  his  predeceaaors '  in  the  See 
of  Rome  [Euseh.  //iV.  Eccl.  v.  24].  Neither  of 
tho  two  would  give  up  the  custom  of  his  Church; 
bnt  no  breach  of  communiou  or  of  charity 
followed.  About  the  year  190  a  sharper  con- 
trovei-sy  arose.  Victor  wished  to  introduce  uni- 
formity by  enforcing  the  Western  custom  on  the 
whole  Church.  His  zeal,  which,  it  must  ha 
allowed,  leil  to  intemj>t'mto  and  overbearing 
measures,  was  roused  by  the  danger  of  the  intr'> 
duction  of  Judaism  through  this  Judaic  olieerv- 
ance,  ami  by  a  supposed  oonnection  Iwlweeu 
Quartodecimanism  and  M<mtanisra.  The  former 
iltuiger,  it  will  be  seen,  was  not  imaginary;  the 
latter  connection  may  seem  to  have  no  foundation 
in  principle,  hut  it  M*ill  be  found  as  we  proceed 
tliat  Quartodecimanism  has  a  t/'ndency  to  connect 
itjielf  with  an  undue  rigour  of  discipline  and  prac- 
tice. In  the  nfipendix  to  Terlullion's  Treatise  on 
Heresies,  it  is  said  that  one  Blaiittia,  who  joined 
the  Montaniste,  wished  to  introduce  Judaism, 
and  advocated  the  Asiatic  Easter  custom.  Thia 
Rlastus  appears  at  Rome  as  a  leuik-r  of  schism. 
Irenarus  remonstrated  with  him  in  a  lettpr  "  On 
Schism,"  but  Elastus  was  deposed  from  Iho 
presbytery  [ibid.  v.  15-20].  Moved,  as  it 
appears,  by  the  fichismatical  proceedings  of 
lElastus,  Yictor  pressed  upon  the  At>iatii:;  Churches 
the  rclijiejuislinieut  of  their  ancient  custom. 
Under  the  leadership  of  Polycrales,  Bishop  of 
Epbesus,  they  refused.  Victor,  strengthened  by 
synodical  dctoTminations  of  the  Chiirrhes  of 
Ciesarea,  Jerusalem,  Pontus,  Corinth,  Osrhociic, 
and  Gatd,  to  the  cOect  that  tho  Resurrection  ot 
our  Lord  should  be  celebrated  only  on  the  Turd's 
Day,  lip  to  which  day  the  Paschal  Fast  should 
continue,  issued  letters  of  exeommunicatioa 
against  the  Asiatie  Churches,  and  moved  tire 
Cliurchea  which  sided  with  him  to  ceaae  from 
communion  with  them.  But  tho  bishops,  and 
particularly  Irena-us,  resisted  this  measure,  ad- 
monished Victor  of  his  too  great  huste,  and  r«- 
stoa-d  peace.  Both  parties  continueil  imdis- 
turheil  in  the  observance  of  their  own  costoms 
till  the  Council  of  Nica-a  [ibid.  v.  23.  24j. 

That  there  was  real  danger  of  Judaism  enter- 
ing through  the  Asiatic  custom  appears  not  only 
from  tlio  examjilo  of  filastus,  but  from  the 
account  which  Ilippolj-tus  gives,  some  twenty- 
five  years  later,  of  tha  Quartodecimans.  Con- 
sidering the  part  which  Irenteus  took  in  tho  con- 
troversy, and  that  lrena?u8,  although  ho  followed 
tho  Wealera  uisago  in  his  own  Church,  had  been 
a  Qnartodecimaii  by  early  association  with  Poly- 
carp, who»Q  examplo    both   ho   and   Polycratva 

1  Tlio  saocpoAors  of  P«t«r  nod  Faul,  who  hare  taught 
all  the  ehmcbew  in  wliati  ttn-y  kiiwviI  t)ii^  Kpiritiml  Mcdt 
or  th«  Gocpd,  thst  the  »i)emii  festival  oi  the  K^surreetioa 
of  the  Zjord  con  bs  oelebrated  only  on  ib«  Lord's  X>;iy 
[Anatotius,  PatchcU  CamM,  \.  in  AiUe-yitxtu:  J/ibrarjf, 
xiv.  '[>.  419.  .See  the  wbolu  chapter].  80  also  Socrates 
[Hi$t.  Eccl.  T.  21]  states  th&t  the  VTMtGm  i>*rty  claimed 
tho  ftulhority  of  At.  Prt*r  and  St.  Paul. 
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pTCSS'-O  90  stroiij(ly  upon  Victor;  conniJoring  also 
that  Hippolytns  wiw  a  (lisciple  of  Ireiupus,  the 
nccouct  given  by  the  former  is  very  remnrkaWp. 
Tho  gcctiirinn  si>int  of  the  Qunrtodpcimans  is 
pointed  out.  They  are  descnbecl  u  contentious  by 
nature,  ■wholly  uninformod  as  rc^arJs  kiiowlnlgo, 
and  more  than  usually  qiiarmlRome.  Furliier, 
Hippolytiut  adJji,  they  do  not  look  to  that  whiuli 
waa  spoken  by  the  Apustle,  "  I  testify  to  every 
man  that  is  eirciiinci&ed  that  ho  te  a  dehtnr  tu  do 
the  whole  law"  [Hippol.  Refut.  Ilaer.  viii.  111. 
If  from  thia  wo  arc  not  eutilled  to  infcc  witn 
certainty  that  circumcision  wa-s  iteoJf  introduced, 
it  is  quits  certain  that  in  Hipiwlytus'  opinion  the 
Asiatic  custom  was  no  longer  the  innocent  cuatom 
it  had  been  in  the  days  of  Polycarp  and  St  John, 
but  that  an  attempt  was  foudde^l  upon  it  to  enforce 
the  M'hole  law.  If  Uippolytus  bo  a  competent 
witnftss,  the  toleration  prrjcurod  by  Ironaeus  waa 
much  misused ;  Victor,  greatly  ax  ho  may  Imva 
enrol  in  tho  manner  of  his  procceiliugs,  waa 
right  in  his  desire  to  put  an  end  to  the  Asiatic 
custom ;  and  the  Councils  of  Nicrca  and  Autioeh 
had  a  more  pressing  cause  for  their  decrees  than 
the  more  lovo  of  uniformity.* 

JJeforo  pmceeding  to  these  decrees,  one  or  two 
earlier  enactmenta  require  notica  The  seventh 
(or  eighth)  Apoetolicot  Canon  orders  the  deposi- 
tion of  clergy  celebrating  the  paschal  feast  before 
the  Temal  equinox,  as  the  Jews  do.  It  is  not 
necessary  to  enter  ioto  the  subject  of  the  defective 
Jewish  calculation!!,  which  frequently  brought 
the  spring  month  Xisan  before  the  equinox  ;  fur 
our  present  purpose  it  is  to  be  noticed  that  this 
canon,  while  it  docs  not  forbid  tho  keeping  the 
paschal  feast  on  tho  fourteenth  day  of  tlio  first 
month  regularly  calculate,  suppowe  that  the 
Christian  Church  is  to  mako  its  own  independ- 
ent calculation,  and  not  to  rest  on  the  current 
Jewish  r^len<lar.  It  is  not  improbable  tliat  the 
canon  was  made  by  Eastern  Quartodecimans. 
Again,  Epiphanius  quotes  an  old  Apostolical 
Constitnltnn  which  directs  that  the  feast  should  bo 
kept  at  the  same  time  at  which  it  waa  celebrated 
by  tho  brethren  of  the  cii-cumcision,  without 
being  concerned  for  mistakes  in  their  calcula- 
tions. But  the  constitution  as  we  now  have  it  (r. 
16)  directs  the  pascb  to  bo  kept  after  the  equinox, 
not  with  the  Jews,  with  whom  Christiuns  have 
no  communion.  Usshcr  refers  the  canon  and 
tho  new  constitution  to  the  time  of  the  Paschal 
Canon  of  Anatolius,  an  Alexandrian  and  Bishop 
of  Laodicea  [Euscb.  Hist.  Ecd.  vii.  J2J.  His 
canon  exists  in  a  TMin  translation  by  Kuflnus, 
and  is  translat^jd  in  the  Ante-Nicena  Libmrji', 
vol.  xiv.  He  insists  strongly  on  the  necessity  of 
observing  tho  pasch  after  the  equinox. 

The  Council  of  Aries  [a.d.  314]  ordered  that 
Easter  should  be  generally  obscr\'ed  on  one  and 
the  aame  day,  and   that  lettera  fixing  the   day 

'  S«e  ijpuiut  the  view  here  tak^n  Latilncr,  Crxdihii. 
vol.  iv.  p.  ai,  edit.  1861,  «rt.  ""nic  Comii'il  ofXtcc," 
and  lUtMh),  Di9  KnUUKumy  der  Alik-iitholixhtin  Kirche 

S1W7,  p.  2701,  who  aAfB,  "  Daa  motiv  der  Vervrfrrfung 
er    kfiriniuintischro     Obsrr^-mnz    war     iiberlinuiit    der 
Trieb  luich  t'oifonnitiit  den  Cultosund  der  kiioKlichen 
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should  bo  issued  as  usual  by  the  metropolitan 
[Can.  ).].  TliQ  custom  of  tho  Gallic  Church  waa 
to  keep  Easter  on  the  Sunday,  and  this  canon 
refers  to  the  appointment  of  the  same  Sunday. 

Wo  may  proceed  now  to  the  Council  of  NtCffit. 
One  reason  for  summoning  tho  Council  of  Nicsea 
was  that  they  of  Syria,  Cilicia  and  Mesopotamia 
wont  haltingly  (^x'^^"''*^)  "^'^^  regard  to  the 
feast,  and  kept  their  pasch  with  tho  Jews 
[Athanas.  de  hfjnfid.  c.  6].  Eusabiua  [tie  Vita 
Cmist.  iii.  5],  and  Sozomen  [Hisl.  Ecd.  L  15], 
shew  timt  the  foast  was  kc])t  by  some  not  mcrelj 
at  the  Jewish  time,  but  after  a  Jewish  fashion.* 
ConaLintine  had  sent  Ho^iua  into  the  East  to 
quiet  if  possible  this  dtepute,  as  well  as  the  dis- 
pute between  Alexander,  Bishop  of  AJesandiTa, 
and  Anus.  Hosius'  mission  was  fruitless.  At 
tho  council,  therefore,  a  decree  was  made  that 
l^aster  should  be  ohsorved  by  all  on  the  Sunday 
which  followed  the  fourteenth  of  tho  moon  next 
after  the  vernal  equinox.  It  is  agreed  thnt  Canon 
xxi.,  whirh  is  on  thia  matter,  is  spurious ;  hut 
thero  is  no  doubt  tliat  such  a  decree  was  made 
[Euscb.  Vit.  Const,  iii.  17-18;  Socrates,  ///s/. 
Kcd,  i.  9;  Thcnd.  Hist  Ecd.  I  10].  By  tho 
Council  of  Antioch  [A.n.  341]  thia  dacree  waa 
re-enacted  and  guarded  by  a  seutonce  of  excom- 
munication. From  this  time,  therefore,  it  b©- 
came  a  achismatical  act  to  disobey  tho  decree; 
and  rules  were  made  regarding  the  Quartodcci- 
maus,  wliich  treat  them  as  schismatics  or  heretics. 
I*hu8  the  Council  of  Ljiodicca  [a.d.  367]  directs 
that  converts  &om  their  body  shall  bo  received 
after  they  have  anathematized  all  heresy,  and 
may  partake  of  the  Holy  Mysteries  after  they 
have  been  anointed  with  the  chrism.  Johnson 
notes  upon  tliia  (from  Aristenne)  that  the  Qnart»- 
decimans  were  Novalinns  in  not  admitting  lapaoil 
persona  to  penance.  Sozomen,  however,  states 
r//iW.  Ecd.  vi.  24]  that  about  a.d.  374  the 
Kovatianists  in  Phrygio,  contrary  to  their  former 
custom,  began  to  celebrate  their  pasch  at  the 
s-ime  time  as  tlie  Jews.  And  under  the  reign  of 
TheodosiuB  and  Valentinian  U.  [a.d.  375-395], 
he  narrates  the  controversies  and  schisms  among 
the  Novationista  on  this  point  [viL  18].  [Nova- 
TIANI5T8.]  The  Conncil  of  Laodicea,  therefore, 
it  must  bo  concluded,  mode  their  enactment  re- 
garding the  Quortodeeimans  without  any  refer- 
ence to  Novatian  error.  The  Laodicean  rule  waa 
again  enacted  by  the  first  Council  of  Constanti- 
nople [can.  vii.],  a.d.  381  ;  and  by  the  aocond 
of  Constantinople,  or  Quinisextine,  a.d.  692 
[can.  xcv.].  About  tho  year  370,  according  to 
Tlioodorct,  or  in  the  lime  of  Anna,  according  to 
Epiphanius,  flourished  Auda?us.  He  was  a  Syr- 
ian of  Thicsopotnmia,  much  esteemed  in  bis  own 
country,  as  Epiphanius  acknowle^lgos,  for  holiness 
of  life,  and  zeal  for  the  faith.  The  freedom  with 
which  he  censured  the  corrupt  manners  of  the 
clergy  brought  upon  bim  much  ill-trcalmont, 
which  he  endured  for  some  time,  till  at  length  ha 
separated  from  the  Church  [Epiph.  Hirr.  Ixx. ; 
Theod.  fab.  Bwret.  iv.  9  j  August  Iftrr.  I]. 
He  is  charged  by  aome  with  Anthropomorphism, 
and  licentioasnees,  but  Epiphanius  aotimts  bim; 
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and  when  Epiphanius  acquits  il  Is  generally  safe 
to  accept  Ills  venlict.  Aud.'mis  wafl  banished  by 
tho  KniperoT,  ant!  waut  among  tlm  Gotlis,  maiiy 
of  whom  lie  convfrU'cl.  His  chief  peculiarity 
was  his  Quartodecinian  practice.  This  praciifie 
he  maiutaincd  to  be  the  aucient  cuatom,  con- 
firmed by  tho  Aijostfjliiad  Constitntions.  The 
Kicsoan  nilo  he  held  to  be  an  innovation  adopted 
in  comploisaDce  to  CoDsUutine.  In  this  may  be 
noticed  a^iu  tho  tendency  of  Quartodcciiuanifioi 
to  conn«t  itself  with  the  aocta  which  prcsswl 
Church  discipline  into  undue  rigour,  and  carried 
ascelicitim  to  an  Qxlromo.     [AuD[A^'S■] 

The  body  of  Qiiartodecimans  then,  it  appears, 
passed  into  the  Audiana  and  Kovatiauiats;  the 
lattur  adding  to  their  other  causes  of  separatioii 
from  tho  Church  tho  Jewish  cclabration  of  Ijuter, 
the  former  separating  on  this  point  alone.  For 
Aoguatiuo  writes,  from  Kpiphanius,  that  they 
separate  thcmaclvea  "  culpando  EpiacopoB 
divites,  et  pasclia  cum  JuJtuis  celohmndu."  Tho 
inculpation  of  rich  bishopa  can  scarcely  have 
b«6n  a  formal  cauBO  of  schism.  The  imperial 
laws  were  severe  ujtoii  tho  Audlans  as  scliinuiutica. 
Thcodosiits  the  Great  in  one  of  his  lawa  ranked 
tliom  with  tho  Manichocs,  forbado  their  con- 
Tenticles,  confiscated  their  goodit,  rendered  them 
intestate,  and  liEible  also  to  capital  puiiishmenl 
few.  TltfiM.  lib.  xi-i.  tiU  5 ;  da  llatrd.  leg.  9  ; 
Bingham's  Aniiq.  XX.  v.  3]. 

Into  the  diO'erencca  which  arose  from  the 
difficulty  of  ascertaining  the  Sunday  to  be 
obaorvcd  as  Kaetur  Sunday,  it  ia  qult«  uu- 
necoflsary  to  enter.  They  were  brought  about 
by  no  lUfference  of  principle,  but  only  through 
imperfect  calculation.  Those  variations  appeor 
in  the  hiAti>ry  of  the  Churchca  of  Franco  and 
BriUin,  which  n-taincd  the  old  £oma.n  modo  of 
cjtlculution,  and  were  found  to  be  at  Tariance 
with  the  ncvi  Roman  or  Alexandrian  Cuiion, 
whii.>h  was  brought  into  use  in  tlie  Koman  Church 
by  Dionysinfl  Exiginis  in  the  year  525. 

QUKSNEL.       [JASBRNISTtl.] 

QUIETISTS.  A  school  of  Mystice  who  pro- 
fess to  resign  themselves  in  paasiveniiaB  more  or 
leu  abaolute  to  an  imagined  Divluo  Manifesta- 
tion. Th«  quietude  aimed  at,  beginning  with 
an  act  of  so-called  resignation  of  self,  in  a  8tat« 
uf  mental  inactivity,  without  thought,  reflection, 
hope,  or  wish.  In  this  fitat«  it  is  supposed  tliat 
tho  (sonl  is  brought  so  imniodiatcly  into  the  IXvino 
I'resonee  as  to  ho  merged  in  It  by  an  eaaontial 
nnion. 

Quietism,  accordingly,  is  not  peculiar  to  Chria- 
tianity,  for  it  inquires  no  basis  of  Chrietology.  It 
resulte  from  every  philosophical  systcni,  by  an 
excess  or  perveraion  of  coutem  pint  ion,  when  the 
ethical  tendency  of  the  mind  is  too  weak  to  pre- 
serve a  just  balance  with  the  contemplative  ten- 
dency. But,  further  tlian  this,  it  will  appear  tliat 
the  height  of  Quietism,  as  defined  above,  is  really 
inconsistent  with  Chnslianlty,  in  the  state  of 
mind  inculcated,  in  the  character  of  the  Divine 
access  sought  for,  and  consequently  in  the  nature 
of  tho  promised  union  with  the  Deity,  The 
further  the  Christian  Qnieti.it  advances  the  neaior 
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does  he  approach  to  the  state  of  the  heathen 

Qiiietist. 

Christian  meditation  is  no  inactive  pTocess. 
The  general  rule  that  all  knowledge  shall  bo 
limited  by  religion,  and  referred  to  use  and  action, 
becomes  in  tho  instance  of  meilitatinn  the  particu- 
lar rule  thtit  "  niedit^ttiou  nhall  to  in  order  to  thtj 
proihiction  of  piety."  Aleditatiou  therefore  is 
"  nothing  else  but  the  u*i'fir/  of  all  those  motives, 
arguments  and  iiTadiatious  wlilch  God  ialenilcd 
to  bo  instrumental  to  piety."  Quietist  contem- 
plation professes  to  be  a  state  superior  to  this. 
Tho  Quietists  call  it  indeed  a  vulgar  error  to  say 
that  in  the  pniyer  of  refit  the  faoultiea  operate 
not,  and  the  soul  is  idle  and  inactive ;  bub  they 
assert  at  tho  same  time  that  tho  soul  operates 
neither  by  means  of  the  memory  nor  by  tho  in- 
tellect, nor  by  ratiocination,  but  by  simple  appre- 
hension [Molinos,  *Sf/'t>i^««?  Guide,  \.  13J.  What 
an  active  apprehension  is  when  none  of  the  powers 
of  the  mind  are  excrtud  it  is  diflicult  to  see.  It 
appears  timt  tlie  Quietists  think  to  attain  that  re- 
pose of  the  mind  which  is  the  result  of  exertion, 
luid  that  quiet  rest  in  God  which  folluws  from 
the  earnestness  of  meditative  prayer,  by  altogether 
surccAsing  from  the  exeition  and  superseding  the 
Rarnostness.  Consequently,  tlio  luind  being  re- 
duced to  inactivity,  tho  body  has  sway ;  and  the 
state  of  perfect  quietude,  auppoaad  to  be  a  wait- 
ing for  the  Uivino  access,  becomes  that  state 
(winch  may  bo  produced  by  "mesmerio"  process) 
in  which  the  body  sufTc-ra  or  simulates  catalepsy, 
Olid  the  mind  apes  a  divine  trance.  Quietism  te- 
oemes  mental  sleep. 

Christianity,  in  the  next  place,  nmintains  a 
relation  of  tho  outward  and  tho  inward,  of  the 
corporeal  and  the  sj)irit.ual.  The  Mediator  is  God 
and  Man:  and  tu  virtue  uf  tho  Incarnation  the 
nearest  approach  to  God  is  through  Sacraments. 
Quietism  aims  at  on  eatire  abstraction  from  all 
externals,  and  seeks  to  put  the  spirit  of  man  into 
direct  and  immediate  union  with  the  very  nature 
of  the  Godheail.  Prom  this  there  inevitably  re- 
sults, instead  of  the  Christian  doctrine  of  tho 
Communion  of  Saints,  the  doctrine  of  a  pantheis- 
tio  identification  of  tho  creature  witli  the  Creator, 
and  an  idtimate  absorption  of  the  sotd  into  the 
substance  of  God. 

The  statemente  which  have  been  thus  made  may 
be  veriBed  by  history.  Vanghan  [//.mrs  iriYA  ifm 
Mysiici,  i.  cIl  2,  p.  43,  ed.  1860]  observes  that 
tho  "same  round  of  notions,  occurring  to  minds 
of  similar  mako  under  similar  circumstances,  is 
common  to  mystics  in  ancient  Indb  and  in  modem 
Christendom."  He  gives  a  summary  of  Hindoo 
Mysticism ;  that  it 

[I]  Lays  chum  to  dlsintcrestod  love,  aa opposed 
to  a  raeroenary  religion : 


an 


[2]  Reacts  against  the  ceremonial  prescription 

a  pedantic  literalism  of  Ihu  Vedos : 

[3]  Identifies  in   its  Pantheism   subject  and 

object,  worshipper  and  worshipped  : 

[-i]  Aims  at  ultimate  absorption  into  the  In- 

fimte: 

[5J  Incidcates,  as  the  way  to  this  dissolution, 

absolute   jwi8Ri\*ity,  withdrawal  into  tho  inmost 


Ouic/is/s 
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dangerous  "aa  mingliag  vith  bo  mtiny  good  and 
wbotosonio  things  on.  abomiimblo  sli^luitig  of  the 
histoTy  of  Chriat,  and  making  a  mens  allegory  of 
it,  teudiiiR  to  the  utter  overthrow  of  tlmt  wurnmt- 
alilo  tliough  more  ext<?nial  frame  of  Clirintianity 
which  Scripture  itself  poinla  out  to  iia"  [H. 
Mure,  quot^il  in  Vaughan,  Hours,  iL  p.  328]. 

In  another  artir.lft  [Mystics]  tliia  eubject  ia 
more  opened,  and  the  Schools  of  Mysticism  of  tlig 
Greelcaudl^tiuChurchcsdassitied.  Id  the  article 
HKSYcnABTH  ifl  related  tho  Quietism  of  the  Greek 
Church.  At  prpsciit  it  is  only  necessary  to  point 
out  that  th&so  Uesychasts  hail  tho  samo  rule  as 
tlie  llimloo  Quietists,  uaracly,  that  to  prodiice 
the  state  of  aWlritctioii  tho  eyc3  must  he  steadily 
fixed  on  eome  particular  ahjtxit.  Tho  Hindoos 
prucrihed  the  tip  nf  tlio  nose,  the  Heaychaeta 
the  niivcl.  Such  a  custom  ia  like  tho  ordinary 
mcsmerir,  trick,  praducirif;  an  affection  of  the 
hrain  vrhich  simulntea  catukpsy,  tlm  loriMirof  a 
corporeal  Quietism.  It  is  rcmarkahlo  that  this 
groM  Materialism  shanld  have  cnnnected  iteelf 
with  Uie  suhtlo  disquisitions  regarding  the  light 
of  Ood  as  distinct  from  His  easence. 

IVhiJo  thia  was  in  eome  minds  Ihe  goal  reached 
by  unchecked  subjective  Mysticism,  in  other  minds 
Pantheism  was  approached,  sometimes  reached, 
as  by  Amfllric  of  Itena  [Uie-wler,  Compend.  iii.  p. 
298,  nolo  10,  ami  p.  4*57,  Clark's  tranaL].  From 
the  inatances  of  history  thus  pointed  out  may  be 
deduced  the  foBmrtng  projKisition :  that  the 
Quielist,  passing  over  the  Bacraments  and  ordin- 
aneoa  of  the  Church  in  his  endeavour  to  obtain 
tiirough  contfimplatioa,  indiviciually  nnd  indc- 
pi'udently  of  the  Church,  an  uninn  with  Cod,  is 
led  to  pass  over  the  lucirnate  Son,  and  to  siip- 
poao  and  hold  a  [mntheistic  identification  of  the 
oreatarc  and  the  Creator.  This  pn'-pnsition  is 
necessary  as  a  preliminary  to  the  couaideratioa 
of  the  history  of  those  to  whom  tlieuamo  Quiotiat 
is  commonly  appropriated — MoUnos  and  his  fol- 
lowers. 

Jlollnos'  Spiritual  Guide,  published  in  Spanish 
in  1G75,  and  the  same  year  in  Halian,  passed 
through  above  twenty  editions  in  different  Inn- 
guagea  in  six  years.  At  Rome  and  Naples  many 
of  the  clergy  declared  thenisi-lvi's  in  Molinos' 
favour,  tsiHxially  Ihrvo  Fathers  of  tho  Oratory, 
Coloredi,  Ciceri  and  Petrucci  (author  of  soverid 
treatises  and  letters  on  mystic  thcologi-),  who  were 
all  afterwards  made  wuxlinals :  Cardinal  Odea- 
chaki,  who,  when  macie  I'opa  in  the  next  year 
{Innocent  XI.),  lo'Igcd  Wolinos  in  thu  Vatican  : 
and  Cardinal  IJ'Estrcca,  the  French  Aiubassndor 
at  Home,  who  had  piof  nred  the  translation  into 
Italian  of  Mnlaval's  Dialogue,  which  is  said  to  go 
even  beyond  the  Mysticism  of  Molinos.  The 
Jesuita  in  general  wore  opposed  to  this  doctrine 
of  Quietism.  They  published  several  worka  in 
refutation  of  it,  and  induced  the  Inquisition  to 
bdEd  cognizance  of  tho  Spiritual  Guide  and  of 
Petrncci's  Ijcitfrs  ;  and  it  is  paid  that  the  Je«uit 
Esparsa,  who  had  given  an  imprimatur  to  Mulinos' 
work,  was  kept  in  sechision.  Not  only  were 
Moliuos  and  Pctrucci  acquitted,  but  tho  writinga 
issued  agninst  them  wero  coudeinnod  aa  libels. 
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Petmcci  wae  made  Bishop  of  Jeici.  About  *.D. 
1G84,  P6re  la  Chaise  induced  the  King  of  Franeo, 
by  niotivea  partly  of  ortlioiloxy,  partly  of  i>olicy, 
to  move  against  tlic  Quietisls.  ''Cardinal  Cl^lrces, 
in  obodienco  to  the  King,  caused  Molinos  and 
Petmcci  to  be  cilnd  again  before  the  Inquisition. 
^Vhen  taxed  with  his  own  prior  approval  of  their 
doctrine,  he  professed  that  he  had  only  pretended 
fricnilshin  to  obtain  a  conviction.  Pctrucci  was 
dismissed,  Mulinos  was  imprisoned,  and  there  was 
a  lull  in  the  controversy.  In  IfiST  the  activity 
of  the  Inquisition  was  renewed.  Count  and 
Count«88  Vfspiuiani,  and  about  seventy  others, 
were  brought  up  fnr  examination  on  the  charga 
(to  state  it  in  general  term.^)  of  neglecting  the 
ordinances  of  religion,  and  giving  themselves  to 
aolitudeand  inwara  prayov.  The  ('ountess  averred 
that  aha  had  been  betrayed  by  her  confessor,  and 
declared  that  eho  would  discoiilinun  confession. 
She  and  hor  hnsbund  were  set  free  on  promiae  of 
appciriug  when  required.  In  a  mouth  about  two 
hundred  persons  wore  cited.  At  this  time  tha 
Pope  himself  was  examined.  There  was  issued  a 
circular  t-o  the  Italian  prelates  warning  them  that, 
under  tho  pretence  of  the  way  of  quietude,  exe- 
cmblo  errors  were  taught,  and  enjoining  them  to 
forbid  and  disperse  assemblies  of  Quietisls.  There 
M-as  added  a  list  of  nineteen  articles  of  Quietist 
errors.  Tho  Popo  was  at  length  brought  to  assent 
to  the  final  condfin nation  of  Molinos  by  a  Hull 
dated  Sept.  4th,  IGK7,  and  he  lived  till  16y0  in 
tho  prison  of  the  Inquisition. 

Wo  must  r6\iew  tliis  chapter  of  Church  history 
by  the  help  of  the  principles  drawn  from  earlier 
history. 

Tho  second  book  of  the  Sj'irHitaJ  GiiifleK"OT 
the  Ghostly  Father,  tho  Obedience  due  to  Him  ; 
of  indiscreet  real,  and  of  internal  and  external 
p«*n.inco,"  Its  thirteenth  and  fourteenth  chaptera 
are  *'  Frequent  Communion  is  an  effectual  means 
of  getting  all  virtues,  nnd  in  particular,  internal 
peaco."  Mdlinos  publialied  alao,  about  the  same 
time  aa  tho  Hpirituul  Gutde^  "  A  brief  trentiae 
concerning  daily  Communion,"  in  which  the  prao- 
tiee  is  strongly  recommended.  There  was  no  in- 
tention then  of  superseding  Clmrch  ordinances; 
and  it  is  no  wondi-r  tlmt  Molinos  was  classed  with 
tho  acknowledged  mv-'fUcs  of  the  Church.  Tho 
(inngeroua  tendeucy  of  his  teaching  however  ap- 
pears to  have  biMfli  detected  by  one  of  his  early 
Jesuit  opponents.  "  Segueri  magnified  the  con- 
templative state  highly,  while  he  thought  that 
few  were  capable  of  it,  and  considoreil  it  to  be 
an  exlruonliunry  favour  of  God.  He  cenauretl 
severely  some  of  Mtdino.'i'  expressions,  such  as 
tliat.  I/e  icho  haii  (rVW,  hnrl  Cfirinf.  as  if  this  were 
an  abandoning  of  Christ's  Humanity."  These  par- 
ticular words  we  canuot  discover,  but  the  follow- 
ing will  proTo  Segueri's  clm::ge.  "St  Thomas 
with  all  the  mystical  luastera  says  that  con^^^m/^/n- 
tiun  i8inrineerc,  www/,  and /ull  virtr  o/  the  eternal 
ifiiih  U/it/tniit  rnliocinniinn  or  rrflm'on.  lEut  if 
the  soul  rejoices  in,  or  eyes  the  ellccta  of,  God  in 
thecrcaturvs, and  amongstthcm,  iu  the  IIumanlLy 
of  our  T^nl  Chri.tt,  as  the  moi^t  perfect  of  all, 
this  ia  not  perfect  contemplation,  as  SL  Thomas 
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hicludin;;  tho  lliimanity  of  oui  Loril,  60  from  the 
gifta  of  the  Holy  Ghoet,  Agnin  we  nwid,  "'I'ho 
monster  boIMqvo  pute  its  head  everywhere — 
sometimes  it  cleaves  to  spiritual  plcJisuros,  staying 
even  in  the  gifts  of  God,  and  in  His  graces  fr«ely 
Wtowcd"  \iipir.  Guide,  iii.  3-20J.  Annin,  "The 
■very  virtues  acquired,  and  not  purified,  are  a 
lundrancfl  to  this  great  gift  of  the  peace  of  the 
soul ;  ojid  more,  the  soul  is  clugged  by  an  in- 
ordinate desire  of  sublime  gifts,  by  tlie  appetite 
of  feeling  spiritual  consolation,  by  sticking  to  in- 
fustd.  and  diviue  graces,  eiiUrtjiiiiirig  itself  in 
them,  and  desiring  more  of  thfin,  to  enjoy  them, 
and  hnally,  by  a  desire  of  becoming  great"  [iii. 
4,  261.  As  surely  as  a  man  is  ill,  or  makes  liuu- 
self  ill,  who  is  overy  hour  feoling  his  piilee  and 
examining  bis  tongue,  so  siirely  is  tht-re  a  morbid 
state  of  miuJ  engenderevl  by  unceasingly  turn- 
ing tho  eye  vitbin  instead  of  looking  out  of  self 
to  Christ.  The  unavoidable  cun.sci]uunce  is  a 
reraiasnees  in  good  ivorks.  The  chapter  of  the 
Spiritual  Guida  concerning  indiacreet  zeal  is  a 
sad  oxampio  [u.  3].  "  No  sooner  dout  thou  find 
in  thyself  any  new  and  fervent  light,  but  thou 
wouldst  lay  thyself  wholly  out  for  tho  good  of 
souls;  and  in  the  meantime  it's  odds  hut  that 
thiit  ia  sclT-lovo  vhich  thou  takcst  lo  bo  pure  zeal." 
*'  It  is  never  good  to  love  thy  neighbour  to  the 
detriment  of  thine  own  spiritual  good.  To  plejisa 
God  in  purity  ought  t-o  bo  tho  only  ecopo  of  thy 
works."  "  One  pure  act  of  internal  resignation 
is  mors  wortii  than  a  hundred  thonennd  csltl-Iscs 
for  one's  own  will,"  A  conteropurarj  commt-nt 
was  as  follows :  "  Le  Chap.  3  est  dt^testalile. 
SoUB  ic  litre,  de  zlle  indiscref,  il  condamno  touto 
la  pratique  de  la  charity  tendant  au  sahtt  dn  rro- 
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chain"  \Trmti  ffitforlque,  16D9,  p.  122].  Knox 
identifies  tho  doctiino  of  Mnlinos  with  that  of 
the  Enghnh  mystic  Law  ;  and  concludes  that  the 
moral  characters  of  tho  doctrino  are  the  worst 
part ;  they  amount  to  this,  that  nothing  com- 
monly called  vice  b  so  eascutially  vicious  as 
Rceiug,  knowing,  or  feeling  tho  reality  of  one's 
own  virtue ;  and  that  no  virtue  is  genuine  that 
is  earnest  to  feel  Its  own  progress,  or  even  to  bo 
satisfied  of  ild  own  existence  [Retnuim,  i.  p.  343]. 
If  Quietism  tends  to  siiperMde  Gospel  faith,  it 
teiitU  al^o  to  Huperstnlc  Gospel  righteousness. 

[Moliuoa'  Sjnrilufd  Guide,  tnttft  a  S/nirt  Trm- 
iim  eonremitig  Daily  Communion,  1688  (the 
edilian  referred  to  above).  Another  English  edi- 
tion, 1G99,  without  the  "  Daily  Comm,uniun,"and 
omitting  Ixwk  ii. :  this  edition  has  "The  Sub- 
stance of  Hcveral  Letters  from  Italy  conceruing 
tho  Quirtists."  Lift)  of  hndy  Guion,  written  by 
herself,  now  abridged,  BriHtol,  1772:  this  hook 
has  "  Life  of  M.  do  Molhios  and  Progress  of 
Quietism/'  which  appears  to  bo  translated  from 
liecueil  deg  Diverset  IHeeeg  conternani  le  QuicHstne 
et  ff*  Quietufeg,  1688.  Trrtitfi  Tlinhriiitut,  con- 
i<rnant  la  Jugement  (fun  Prf^fcstnnt,  Kiyy.  Knox, 
'*  Letter  on  the  Charartflr  of  Myaticism,  and  An- 
swer to  a  Reply,"  Jtemaina,  vol.  i.  Vaughan'a 
il'jurg  icilh  the  Miiitii<'«.  Upham,  Liff.  of  Atndtime 
Gui/nti.  Roseuet,  Workn.  Gilbert  Hurnet,  Trarfs, 
1689,  vol.  L  "AU  that  can  be  ulltgcd  in  defence 
of  Molinos,"  says  Mosheim,  "  has  been  rollerted 
by  Woitfinan,  in  his  Hietor.  Ecchsiani.  Becl.xvii."] 

QUINQUAKTICULAR  CONTKOVKKSV! 
The  controversy  resjacting  the  "Five  Articles." 
[Armimakb.    Calvinibts.     Dobt,  Synod  or.] 

QU1>'T1LLIANS.     [PnigoiLLiAKisTS.] 


E 


RACCHF.T.  A  nnme  glron  by  mistAke  to  the 
Zaccbei  [Nicetafi,  lltesmir.  OiiL  Fid.  in  BiM. 
Afar.  Liiitil  XXV.  109,  El. 

RAKUSIA^s'^S.  A  Ciiriatian  Boct  menlionofl 
by  Ik[a)ioiuet;in  writers  as  exisliiiK  iii  Anibui,  but 
of  wlioiu  uotliing  definite  ia  knuwn.  'i'heir 
cenc^t^  appear  to  have  been  those  of  the  Men- 
uXans  oi:  8u\jiaii^  8liU  further  curru)tt<id  by 
Kbionite  inthiftiifTee.  [Sppengftr,  Dtvt  Lt'i«m  uiui 
die  LeJire  ifcs  Moliammed,  i.  43,  ii.  I^y-y,  iii.  387, 
395.  "Weii,  Muhamnud  der  Prvpftet,  219,  n. 
380.1 

JiANDAl.LITES.     \¥reb  Will  Baptists.] 

JtAXTEKfi.  A  protiigato  sect  of  Antinomian 
liL'relics  which  becjiutc  conspicuous  iirKlcr  tbo 
name  of  r.-mters  tiuring  iho  Commonwenltli,  but 
waa  probably  (-f  older  dale  and  associated  with 
tho  Fahilists,  of  >vhum  Fuller  speaks  ns  thoir 
anw?9torR  [ [■'iiIIim'h  C'A.  //i>/.  iii.  211,  ed.  1H37]. 

In  Rosas  nfiv(Tt^<U  the  Roiitcrs  are  deacribcd 
as  jiiMking  ou  ojitn  profession  of  lewdness  ond 
iirrligion,  as  holding  that  God,  aiigeU,  devils, 
licAVen,  hell,  etc.,  are  fictions  and  fables ;  thnt 
Mooes,  John  the  Ikptiat,  and  our  Lord,  were  im- 
postors;  that  prttvin};  and  preaching  are  use](^>9s; 
that  all  ministry  has  eome  to  an  end,  and  that 
tan  is  a  mere  imagination.  He  saya  that  in  their 
tetters  the  Ranters  endeavoured  to  be  strangely 
profaae  and  blasphemous,  uttering  athcistieul 
imprecations,  and  lie  gives  a  specimen  which  quite 
bear*  out  Jiia  words.  Ht-  also  allrms  that  tlmy 
sanctioned  and  pncti.'iul  coTiimunity  of  women 
[Roea'a  UavatfitU,  p.  287,  ed.  10551  Much  of 
the  same  account  also  is  given  by  P[igitt  a  few 
years  later  [I'agitt's  //srMw^m/jA^,  pp.  2^d,  594. 
ed.  1602]. 

Ilaxter  also  writes  respecting  Ihom  :  "  I  have 
myself  letters  written  from  Abingdon,  where 
ojuong  both  soldiers  and  pt-oplu  tins  vonlagiun 
did  then  prevail,  full  of  horrid  oaiUa  and  curses, 
and  blasphemy,  not  lit  to  be  rt-j.eateil  by  tho 
tongue  and  pen  of  man;  and  this  all  iitleiL-d  as 
the  effect  of  knowledge  and  a  )>art  of  tla-ir  re- 
lipOD,  in  a  fanatic  strain,  and  fathered  on  the 
Spirit  of  God"  [Baxter's  Oitm  Life  nnd  Timet, 
77].  And  tlie  fullowiug  passage  is  found  in  a 
J.itb  of  lliinyan,  added  to  an  imitation  of  hia 
work  which  is  called  "  tho  Third  Part  of  tho  Pil- 
grim's ProgroM." 

"About  this  tiraa,"  in  Ilanjaii's  early  life,  "a 
very  largo  liberty  being  given  u  to  conscience, 
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there  started  up  a  sect  of  loose  propbane  wretches, 
afterwaitls  called  Ranters  and  Sweet  Singers, 
pretending  themselves  safa  from,  or  being  in- 
capable of,  sinning ;  though  indeed  they  were 
Ihu  dubiiuchest  and  profligate  wretches  living,  in 
their  baudy  meetings  and  revels;  for  fancying 
themselves  in  Adam's  stute,  as  he  was  in  Paradite 
before  the  fall,  they  would  strip  themselves,  both 
mnn  and  women,  and  so  catc^  as  catch  could, 
and  to  it  lliey  went,  to  satiata  their  lust  under 
prettnco  of  increasing  and  multiplying"  [^» 
uecfjuiii  of  ihfi  Li/9  and  Activn^  of  Mr.  John 
Bithijnn,  etc.,  Londt^n,  1692,  p-  2l'],  In  later 
times  tlie  name  of  "Ranters"  has  been  given  to 
the  Primitive  Methotlists. 

liASCHOLMKS.  A  Russian  word,  do- 
noting  "  Schismnlics,"  n^d  used  as  ft  general 
nntiie  for  all  those  bodies  which  dissent  from  the 
iiilhodox  and  F^tablislied  Church  in  that  country. 

Although  a  f(*w  eectsj  as  the  Strigolniks,  existed 
as  early  the  fourteenth  or  tifteenth  centuries,  tho 
greater  number  arose  either  in  the  middlu  of  the 
eoventeeiilh  wntury,  among  those  who  rejected 
the  revision  of  Holy  Scriptnr«,  and  of  tho  oM 
liturgical  books,  proposed  and  carried  out  by  the 
Putriiir^ih  Nicon  at  Muscow  [a.d.  1654],  or  ia 
tho  cariier  part  of  the  eighteenth  century,  in 
consequence  of  the  innovating  policy  of  Peter 
the  Gi-eat  [a.b.  1069-1725].  Many  of  Uic 
Kascbolniks  regard  tlii-t  I'mperor  as  Antiidirist, 
jind  his  Bemi-politicnl,  8emi-eccle«instical  reforms 
ns  impious,  c.'j.  llie  amalgamation  uf  Church  and 
State  nndur  his  own  BUprcmo  personal  rule;  tho 
alteration  of  tlie  dato  of  llie  commencemoiit  of 
the  year  frum  the  fi^rst  of  September  to  tho  first 
of  January  ;  and  the  substitution  of  the  date 
Atuio  Duniini  for  Anno  Mundi  in  the  calculation 
of  time.  The  general  cliaracter  of  Russian  dis- 
sent may  be  described  as  eminently  conservative 
Unlike  English  dissent,  which  is  usually  biuwd 
on  some  deviation  from  time-honoured  tradition, 
or  .some  d(>parture  from  Catholic  teaching,  it  re> 
ecntd  the  most  triQing  interference  with  the 
hereditary  ritual,  such  ad  the  number  of  lingers 
with  which  the  sign  of  the  cross  is  to  be  made, 
the  mode  of  pronouncing  such  a  word  ea  Jesus, 
the  number  of  times  in  wliich  an  Amen  or  an 
Alleluia  is  to  be  repeated  in  the  course  of  a 
service.  Ii  has  also  a  tendency  to  dcvelope  into 
exCromo  fanaticism,  as  nay  bo  seen  by  reforeuco 
to  the  Skoptzi  or  Krlisti  ;   and  it  does  nut 
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eecapti  the  proclivity  of  scliiam  in  all  ages,  and 
in  oil  couiitrtca,  to  proiluco  sii  incr«iBiiig  inimbcr 
of  sects,  and  subdivisions  of  seats,  more  or  Xvba 
ho«tiI«  to  cacli  other  aa  well  as  to  the  Church 
from  wliicli  they  have  oripiiiaUy  sprunfj.  The 
chief  Russian  sects  arc  the  Uwaiioihiftlschiiis, 
Boislovestiiic,  Blagosloveunie,  Duchobortzi,  Is- 
hnmiki,  Istlneeye  Christians,  Karablikj,  Khlisti, 
Koi'Jakiii,  Malakanoa,  Martinists,  MoreLschiki, 
Xiconiaiu,  I^'jetowschitschiiii,  Phiiippontaus, 
Fomoraue,  Popofl'tschins,  liAscolachiki,  Sabnt- 
niki,  Skoptzi,  Starovertzi,  Strigolniks,  Wjetkaers, 
YedinoverUi,  of  each  of  which  some  account  is 
given  in  this  Dictionary,  Kurtlier  information 
about  them  may  be  obtained  in  Mouravifff's 
History  of  thti  Church  of  Rut^ii,  Loudon,  lSi3. 
Krozinski's  fjectures  on  Hiatunia,  or  Hd!(ji(ma 
Uielory  of  the  Slavonic  Natiom,  L<mdon,  1869. 
Farlati,  Epiacopi  Boaiicnsis,  Ilhjruum  Sticntm. 
AiigiifiL  von  HaxthauBcn,  tiiudiai  u/ter  ltus»- 
land,  Han.  1847.  Gn-goirc,  UUtwrt  det  Sr.cte» 
RcUgieuaes,  vol.  iv.  raris,  1814.  Uisiory  vf 
Itnxsian  Seeii,  by  Dimitri,  Archbishop  of  Ro^tow. 
Stnihl'ii  OewJtichte  der  Grunduiuj  itnd  Aus- 
hreituiifj  der  Chr'miiifhfn  Mn-e  in  ItusatP,  and 
Oe$cfiit:hh  der  litisslffwn  Kirche,  Hallo.  18.10. 
Platon's  Present  Siutfi  of  iiie  (irrtk  Chinrh  in 
Ruma,  Pinkcrlou's  transl.,  Kdin.  1814,  Mew 
York,  1815. 

RATIONALISTS.  Tliose  who  maintain  that 
reosoa  ia  the  sole  guide  to,  and  test  of,  truth  in 
mattors  of  n'ligion,  and  especially  iu  the  inter- 
pretation of  Holy  Scripture. 

Tho  name  is  first  found  in  uso  in  a  "Letter  of 
Inli^lligeuce"  xvritteii  from  T^ondon  to  Sccrotary 
Is'icholftSj  iu  which  it  is  said  that  "The  Presby- 
terian and  Independent  agree  well  enough  to- 
gi'ther.  But  thero  is  a  now  sect  apniiig  u]>  among 
thrill,  and  these  &ro  tho  Rutiuiialists ;  and  what 
thoir  reason  dictates  tliem  in  Church  or  HiaiA 
stands  for  good  until  they  be  convinced  with 
better;  and  that  is  occordiiit;  as  it  serves  thuir 
own  tnnifl.  Somo  of  them  were  at  the  Hoiiso 
this  day"  [October  14th,  1 647],  "  and  much  reason 
was  propounded  this  day  by  divere  of  the  agita- 
tors to  tho  (^nncil  of  War''^  [Clarendon's  67. 
I^ujK  ii.  app.  xL].  Soon  afterwards  tho  Sucin- 
ians  wero  cadled  nationalists  by  Conjeuius,  and 
in  tho  eighteenth  century  the  namo  was  used  in 
Germany  to  designate  tho&u  who  liad  been  pre- 
viously called  N A TtJ RACISTS  [Uahn,  De  liation- 
atismo:  a  ditputation  at  Leipzig\.  Both  in  Eng- 
land and  in  Germany  the  name  is  vwy  conimouly 
used  as  a  designation  of  Uiose  who  reject  goncr- 

'  Tim  Tirinfiplo  in«y  lie  fminil  in  tlit  pngea  cf  Chilling- 
fforth,  1VD0S0  religion  was  first  tlmt  of  the  Chun-li  uf 
Eii^liitid,  thpn  thnt  of  tho  tC'unnn  C-ntholii^  tlim  "tfaa 
rcli^^oti  of  Prot(?»Uuit«,"  and  fiuiilly  tlut  of  theSocinlaos. 
"  YourChnroIi,"h«wiile»totliu  Itoiiun  Catholifs,  "you 
mliiiit,  because  yoit  tliiiik  j'ou  hnvo  iT-n>toii  t<j  Jo  hu  ;  ih> 
ihat  by  you,  ■&  wdl  as  I'rctL-stants,  all  is  finally  nnolved 
into  yuur  own  reoAon  "  [Chillineworth's  Rdig.  of  Pro- 
IfM.  131].  Lonl  Clnn-nilcii)  BnidorCbillineworifa  thitl  lie 
*'  UaJ  routnu.-tfil  sudi  aa  irKsoluticin  and  n&hit  of  doubt- 
ing Iliat  at  Ust  he  wis  canriiicnt  of  nothiDg:"  and 
Dagmld  .St^rwurt  iiKr^  tliis  L-hiiniL-trriBtic  of  thv  ProtcHtitiit 
clwDipioQ  as  vn  illustnilion  of  tli«  ruinous  result  whidi 
follows  from  booda^c  to  the  sckakstic  Icgic 
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ally  the  idea  of  "  Supornnturalism,"  whether  aa 
relrttiiig  to  faith  or  facts — the  Icnu  "  Naturalist" 
in  this  sense  having  dropped  out  of  use. 

1.  Tub  Risk  o^  Rationalism.  Tho  remote 
ancestry  of  modern  liationalisia  may  he  traced  to 
the  NoMi?(Ar.iST»  of  the  Middle  Ag<'-«,  whose  bold 
questionings  of  received  dugm^is  had  a  continual 
li.iidcncy  towards  the  denial  of  nil  which  could 
not  ho  proved  by  observation,  and  whose  notions 
respecting  Deity  continually  produced  that  evolu- 
tion of  opinions  which  later  times  have  called 
Pantheism,  lint  the  ini>ro  immediate  origin  of 
Rationalism  is  to  be  fijun<l  in  twu  intlutiices,  onti 
early  and  one  of  later  date,  which  sprung  out  of 
the  Itoformation  of  the  sixteenth  century. 

[I]  The  fiiiit  of  these  inlluences  was  tlio  spirit 
of  doubt — often  developing  into  actual  scepti- 
cism,— which  was  encouraged  in  the  hiity  by  the 
reckless  assaults  uf  Luther  and  Calvin,  und  still 
more,  of  their  followers,  on  estahlisht-d  beliefs. 
The  twists  and  tuni»<,  and  noii-nnlunil  iuteqiretu- 
tions  which  wore  given  to  tho  words  of  Holy 
Scripture,  for  the  purpose  of  justifying  the  novel 
theological  pii.silioiis  which  were  taken  up  by 
these  leaJeis  of  IVotCdtantism,  wure  such  as  to 
unsettle  the  niiiidH  of  luultituili^s  as  reganled  the 
plain  sense  of  Divine  Revelation.  The  ignonint 
followed  the  track  opened  out  by  Uieir  leaders, 
and  widc'iii-'d  it  still  more  by  the  oiloption  of  any 
wild,  irreverent,  or  foolish  interpi-otation  that 
would  servo  their  inmiediatc  turn:  tho  educated 
fallowed  in  the  same  track,  by  learni  iig  still  further 
to  undervalue  the  authority  of  that  which  their 
leaders  had  treated  with  such  roekk-ss  freedom. 
Thus,  Lntheranifim  in  Gcrinaaiy,  ('iilvinism  in 
Franco  and  England,  becaniu  fruitful  fields  for 
the  growth  of  liationalirai. 

[*J]  The  second  great  influenca  arising  out  uf 
the  Rufonuation  was  a  reaction  agiunst  the  ex- 
travagant views  which  some  Protestant  Divines 
maintiunLHl  on  the  subject  of  inspiration.  These 
■were  carried  to  such  a  length  that  every  word  of 
a  vernacular  Bible  was  treated  as  if  it  bad  been 
undoubtedly  inspired ;  that  the  vowel  points  of 
the  Hebrew  text  (never  used  in  Hebrew  Bibles 
until  aliiiiit  A.n.  ROO)  were  also  considurod  as  being 
endowed  with  tho  same  high  authority  ;  that  all 
iuflucnco  of  a  human  element  in  the  composition 
of  the  books  of  Uoly  Writ  was  denio*l ;  and  that 
criticism  of  every  kind  was  tliscouraged,  or  even 
reprol^atcd,  as  if  it  bait  been  an  insult  to  tho 
Word  of  God.  Against  such  extravagances  the 
minds  of  scholars  nutumlly  revolted,  tuid  it  was 
inevitable  (acwirding  to  all  PxperiBiiei)  of  human 
nature)  that  there  should  be  an  o.sci[latii>n  in  the 
opt>">3itc  direction,  when  others  would  deal  with 
the  Bible  as  they  would  deal  with  a  collection 
of  ordinary  ancient  writings,  ami  deny  it  any 
supernatural  character  whatever. 

The  results  of  these  two  iuflucncos  exhibited 
themselvt>s  tirst  in  the  early  English  Deists,  of 
whom  Lord  lierbertofCherbury[A.D.  1581-1648], 
tho  elder  brother  of  George  Herbert  the  poet,  may 
be  considered  as  the  representative.  These  pro- 
feaaed  a  belief  in  the  poiitsibiliw  of  a  revelation, 
and  thonght  it  most  likely  that  a  law  of  natunil 
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leligion  wafl  iliviiiply  conmiuuicatcd  to  the  earliest 
of  maitkiiid,  which  bad  sineo  been  IraiiBniitted  by 
tradition  to  their  descpmknta.  But  tlicy  would 
not  allow  that  Eevelation  cxiata  at  prfst'iit  in  any 
otfaor  furiu,  and  set  aeidc  the  Bible  witho\it  troub- 
ling themselves  to  exainina  it,  jubt  as  they  &el 
aside  everything  chra  professing  to  1»  part  of  a 
eupernntuml  system,  as  being  (i  priori  impoasiblo. 
Very  Jiimilar  was  the  treatment  of  Holy  fcicripturo 
by  Ilifbbtw  [a.d.  1588-167yJ  and  Spinoza  [i.D. 
16321677],  iM)th  of  whom  may  Ite  said  rather  to 
have  ignored  it  than  to  have  made  any  elabonite 
attempt  to  rcfuto  its  slalcments  or  to  reconcile 
them  with  their  own  philosophical  ^'stems. 

Thfi  earlicat  writer,  indeed,  who  wt  himself 
systeiuaticaliy  to  oppose  K-ceived  opinions  respect- 
ing  Holy  Scriptnre  iVi>ni  the  liationalist  point  of 
\iew,  aa  dislinguishud  from  tbat  of  the  Deiste, 
was  a  l''rench  Calvinist  nnmeil  De  la  PeyWtro 
[a.o.  ir)0-i-l676],  who  published  a  work  entitled 
Pntntdnmiiw,  in  the  year  1655,  in  which  he 
&ntii;iputed  many  of  the  criticisms  that  have  been 
put  forth  as  if  tliey  were  new  tu  modem  days. 
Tills  anthor,  ways  Leclcy,  "who  fully  admitted, 
thouj^h  he  endeavonred  to  restrict,  the  sphere  of 
the  miraculous,  had  been  struck  by  some  dl0i- 
cullica  connected  with  the  un.linary  doctrine  of 
ori^'iaal  sin,  and  hy  some  points  in  which  science 
seemed  to  clash  with  the  assertions  of  the  Old 
Testament;  and  he  endeavi^utvd  to  meet  them 
by  altogether  isolatinc  tlie  Iiibtic.il  history  fmni 
the  general  current  of  human  affairs.  Adam,  he 
maintained,  was  not  tlie  father  of  the  humnn 
race,  but  simply  tlie  progenitor  of  the  Jaws,  and 
the  whole  autediluviou  history  is  only  tliat  of  a 
single  people.  Thus  the  antiq^nity  which  the 
Easleni  imtiuns  claimed  might  bo  o^lmittcd,  and 
the  princiiml  ditlicuUies  attending  the  Deluge 
were  dissolved.  It  was  alL^ij^t'ther  a  mistake  to 
suppose  that  death  and  sickness  and  auITering 
were  the  consequences  of  ths  transgression,  Adam 
liad  hy  this  act  simply  incurred  spiritual  penalties, 
which  descended  upon  the  Jews.  '  In  the  day 
tlion  eatest  thou  slmlt  die,'  could  not  have  been 
meiint  literally,  hecanse  it  was  not  literally  ful- 
filled; nor  can  the  cur»u  upon  the  surpeut,  be- 
cause the  motion  of  tlie  stTpont  ahmg  the  ground 
is  precisely  tliat  which  its  conformation  implies. 
The  existence  of  men  who  were  not  of  the  family 
of  Adam  is  shadowed  olisoundy  in  many  passages, 
but  appears  deciaivoly  in  the  history  of  Cain,  who 
feared  to  wand^ir  forth  least  men  should  kill 
him,  and  who  built  a  city  at  a  time  when,  accord- 
ing to  the  common  view,  lie  was  almost  alone  in 
the  world.  The  mingling  of  the  sons  of  tiod  and 
ihe  dniighters  uf  men  means  the  intennarri.-ige 
between  the  two  races.  Tliu  Deluge  isanaljsohite 
impossibility  if  rcganleil  us  univeraal,  but  not  at 
all  surprising  if  regarded  as  a  porlial  inundation. 
Proceeding  to  the  history  of  a  later  period,  I-a 
1  VjT^re  in  the  fu-st  place  denies  the  ^fu^iie  author- 
ship of  the  I'entiteuch.  In  defence  of  this  posi- 
tion he  urges  the  account  of  the  doath  of  M>jses, 
and  he  anticipates  several  of  those  minute  criti- 
cisms which  in  ourown  day  have  a^-quirod  so  great 
a  prominences  The  phrase,  '  Tiitise  are  the  wonU 
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which  Moses  spake  Wyorid  Jorrlan/  the  notice  of 
the  city  which  is  called  '  Jair  to  the  present  ilay,* 
the  iron  bedstead  of  Og  still  shewn  in  Rabbatb, 
the  diOicultiea  about  the  conquest  of  the  Idu- 
m^eans,  and  a  few  other  passages,  Mem  to  shew 
that  the  compilation  of  tliese  books  was  long  pos- 
terior to  tho  tioio  of  Moses,  while  certain  tngas 
of  chronological  confusion  which  they  evince 
render  it  |>robabIc  that  they  are  not  homL>genoou9, 
but  are  formed  by  the  fusion  of  several  distinct 
documents.  It  should  !«  obserred,  too,  that  they 
employ  a  language  of  metaphor  and  of  hyperbole 
which  has  occasionally  given  rise  to  nii.iapprp- 
hcnsioQS,  spoci.'d  instances  of  Providential  f^id- 
once  being  inter[>rctod  usuhsolute  niiraclca.  Thus, 
for  exompio,  tho  wool  of  the  Jewish  flocks  was 
quite  suttioient  to  furnish  materials  for  clothing 
in  the  deaert,  aud  the  assertion  that  the  elothe^ 
of  the  Jews  waxed  not  old  is  simply  an  emphatiu 
expression  of  that  extraordinary  prvvideuco  which 
preserved  them  from  all  want  for  forty  years  in 
the  wilderness.  At  the  same  time,  La  Pevritro 
does  not  deny  that  thu  Jewish  history  is  full  of 
miracles,  but  he  maintains  very  strongly  that 
these  were  only  local,  and  that  the  general  coarse 
of  the  univursa  was  never  disturbed  to  effect 
them.  The  prolongation  of  the  day  at  the  com- 
mand of  Joshua  was  not  prodnced  by  any  altera- 
tion in  the  courss  of  tho  earth  or  sun,  hut  w:ih 
simply  an  atnif^pheric  plienonienon  such  as  is 
sometimes  exhihited  in  the  .\rctic  regions.  Tho 
darkness  at  the  Crucifixion  was  aUo  local ;  the 
a'lrogreseion  of  the  eliadow  on  tho  sundial  in  the 
reign  of  TTezekiah  did  not  result  from  a  disturb- 
ance of  tho  order  of  the  heavenly  bodies,'  the 
light  that  fltond  over  the  enulle  of  Christ  was  a 
meteor,  for  a  star  could  not  possibly  mnrk  out 
with  precision  a  house"  [Lecky'a  RationaUsm  in 
KurofVi,  i.  323,  cd.  1865],  It  cannot  be  said 
tliat  this  comparatively  unknown  French  vrritcr 
founded  any  Hirhiiiil,  and  lie  prolmbly  only  ex- 
pros.seiJ,  in  an  extreme  form,  the  views  of  many 
whose  faith  in  HolyScripture  had  been  thoroughly 
shaken,  but  who  were  looking  for  some  kes  shock- 
ing juiitilirjition  of  their  opinions  than  tliAt  in- 
volved in  the  theory  of  the  later  Deists,  that  it 
is  a  mere  congeries  of  impostures.  It  is  however 
ft  theory  which  hns  boon  adopttsd  by  many  later 
ICiitionalists,  recommending  itself  to  them  by 
leivving  open  many  important  questions,  snch  as 
those  of  tho  origin  of  tho  visible  creation  and 
ospocially  of  man,  and  also  by  not  interfering  in 
any  great  degree  with  the  narrative  of  those  events 
given  in  Holy  Scripture. 

n.  KvGLisa  FREL^tiiNKsits. — Tlie  Deists  and 
Freethinkers  were  necessarily  ILitiona lists,  nad 
there  is,  unhappily,  a  regular  succession  of  Eng- 
lish writers  of  this  extreme  rationolucing  clam 
from  the  niidJlo  of  the  seventeenth  century  down 
to  Hume  and  Gibbon,  whose  writings  belong  to 
the  last  half  of  the  eighteenth.  This  school  of 
Kationali^ite  may  bo  said  to  begin  with  Charles 
TilountfA.n  lerUy.l],  the  third  son  of  Sir  Henry 
Pope  Blount,  wlio  was  himself  known  as  a  8cq|>- 
tical  writer.  The  "Anima  Mundi"  of  Chnrlea 
Blount,  in  the  writing  of  wliich  he  is  sappoeed 
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to  Ixave  boon  assisted  by  his  futher,  waa  pro- 
fcssoiiiy  intended  to  Tindtcate  CliriMiiuiity  agninat 
Paganism,  by  shewiog  the  errors  of  the  latter 
respecting  llio  immortality  of  the  soul.  But  it 
is,  in  THility,  a  k«H-n  irntijcnl  attack  upon  the 
Scriptural  tloctrinc  of  thu  soul,  and  was  pnibably 
put  into  sucli  a  furm  that  it  mJyht  more  Msily 
obtain  the  license  for  prinlin;^  which  was  nccus- 
sory  Rt  tho  time  of  its  puhlioitlou,  in  thu  year 
1679.  Of  a  similar  character  was  his  "  Great  is 
Diana  of  the  Ephosiana,"  which,  by  argunicnla 
■gninsC  heathen  sacrilices,  euiltavoured  to  prove 
that  ClirisLtftuity  was  an  invention  of  prieM«. 
In  a  similar  ironical  Btyle  Mount  atLtcked  the 
miruclea  of  Holy  Scripturo  in  liia  uotea  to  rd 
eiiilion  of  *'  The  Two  Firet  Jiooks  of  PhiKistratua ' ' 
on  tho  Life  and  Miiticles  of  Apolloniiis  of  Tyano, 
which  was  publiHlicd  in  tho  yeur  1680,  and  to 
whicli  lie  prefixed  a  motto  from  Seneca — "Cum 
omnia  iii  incerto  sint,  fare  tibi  et  crcde  qood 
nmvis" — strikingly  illustrative  of  the  Eational- 
ifit'fl  BtamipoinL'  Blount  wrote  many  Bmaller 
works,  which  had  much  iuducnco  iu  inoctilatin^' 
tho  educated  classes  with  KationoJist  i>nnciple8 
during  the  last  quarter  of  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury, ilia  "  Oracles  of  licason  "  made  iU  appear^ 
once  in  1693,  under  the  editorehip  of  his  Crieud 
GilJon,  shortly  after  it«  aotlntr  lia*l  put  an  end 
to  Ilia  life  by  snicide,  because  his  deceaaiHl  wifu'*! 
sister  refused  to  many  him.  Iu  Ibis  last  work 
he  borrowed  lai-gcly,  without  acknowledgment, 
from  the  writings  of  De  la  Pcyrtro. 

Shortly  after  the  death  of  Charles  Elount,  an 
author  equally  bold — and  like  him  a  member  of 
a  Koman  Catholic  family,  though  eubeequently  a 
Prutcstaul  Dissenter — mode  liis  appearance  in 
tho  e.inie  tieU)  of  antichristian  literature.  This 
was  John  Toland  [a.d.  1669-1722],  who  pub- 
lished in  the  year  1G93  a  vohimo  entitled 
*'  Christianity  not  Mysterious,"  the  object  of 
which  is  fuUy  shown  by  its  socond  title,  "  A 
Discoureu  shewing  there  is  uolhing  iu  the  Gospel 
Contrary  to  roa-ion  nor  al)ovo  it;  and  that  no 
Chrialiun  doctrine  can  be  properly  called  a 
Myslci-y."  This  work  was  very  uoturious  in 
ita  day,  and  was  answorod  by  ns  many  as  fifty- 

>  ApoUonius  TvADicua  is  said  to  hare  boea  l>am  at 
Tyana  in  i*-«ppailocin  iihaut  tbc  line  of  the  ClirUtian 
rm,  «nd  to  have  liTod  anltl  neiriy  the  end  of  the  firut 
tf  iitury,  Wing  thus  exactly  cnntea.porary  with  St  Jolin, 
kqU  Jiving  thron^jh  the  time  of  our  Ltinl  iiiil  Hi*  oUirr 
AiKMtlrx.  His  WU'.  wiui  writt«D  (iL-oTit  *  buQcIfed  yMra 
after  ilia  dralli,  )>>-  a  rlietoririNn  munnl  Philotttatlui,  wha 
sccma  to  hflvr  mingled  a  few  facta  with  ■  large  aoiount 
or  Jictiiin,  Ami  i^iijifcinlly  to  hare  itDlt«t«d  the  Gofl]«l 
Tiilmi'Ufi  w'itli  till-  viirw  of  M'tlin^;  uji  Ajioltoiiiiia  aa  a 
heatUi-n  rival  of  Christ.  T!ic  lirtli  of  Ai!«*Ili)iii\w  is 
Ann<iiinc«d  to  lii*  mollier  brforRlioml  by  PtoHmm,  who 
IdiiiBclf  Wcom^s  incaniiitc :  *  choir  cif  iiwaiii  is  heard 
tiiri^iig  fnr  joy  on  Ihe  occiuioti  of  liu  birth  :  he  ciut«  out 
dt-vils,  niws  the  dead  to  lire,  hnils  th«  tick,  njipcani 
and  disAppnra  in  a  tupi-maturnl  manner,  and  a  Divine 
roicii  wax  h«nril  caHing  him  at  hia  dtath.  The  Ecuu:- 
Tlc«of  the  tliinl  and  fourth  efiiltiri>'t<  ei-t  up  a  coniparinon 
bftwMn  Apollocius  And  otir  Loni.  hiit  th<-  idea  )te«ma  to 
hare  Uin  ilorniaiit  until  it  was  irvircd  by  Lord  Herliert 
and  Ithmnt.  For  an  finminnlion  of  this  eoiii|innvin  sra 
Cudworth'a  InUUtctuai  StjitaH.  iv.  16  ;  Morr's  ^/jArfcry 
o/  (hdlineaa,  vr.  9*12  ;  Haur'a  A}taUo».  vm  Tyana  utui 
ChrisCus!  aod  Ritter'a  OMcA/rAli*  rfer  y'Atf.  iv.  492. 
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four  wtitera  in  England,  France,  and  Germany 
during  the  following  half  century.  It  is  not  a 
work  of  high  talent,  but  its  enunciation  of  the 
liutionaliat  theory  was  plaiu  aud  tuidisguistd  ; 
and  it  was  thus  intelligible  to  a  much  wider 
circle  of  renders  than  the  irony  of  Blount  or  the 
phiiusupliy  of  iiobbes  had  bocn. 

Toland  also  endeAToured  to  lessen  the  authority 
of  tho  New  Taalament  by  a  book  to  which  he 
gave  the  title  of  "  Amynl-or,"  published  iu  1698. 
In  this  ho  classed  tbi;  apticr}-pbal  t!toe|)eli4,  and 
other  works  of  a  aimihir  character  to  the  num- 
ber uf  oi^hly,  with  the  autiifutic  Go;^]>el9,  pro- 
lending  that  there  was  no  Itettcr  evidence  for 
tho  truth  of  the  latter  than  of  the  former. 
[Toland.] 

LoM  Shni^bary  [a.a  1671-1713]  was  an 
elegant  writer,  who  gave  a  certain  amuunt  of 
lofty  palrouago  to  practical  Christianity,  ns  some- 
thing to  bo  admired  and  to  bo  thought  of  rather 
favourably  than  olhenvise,  but  who  at  the  same 
time  endeavoured  to  destroy  its  force  and  in- 
flnonco  OS  an  historical  and  intellectual  religion, 
and  thus  drew  nearer  to  tho  type  of  the  modem 
Bationalist  school  than  any  of  his  predecessors. 
His  "  Characl^iriatica  of  Men,  Manners,  Opinions, 
and  Times,""  in  three  volumes,  appeared  in  tho 
year  1711,  aud  contained  so  much  that  is  con- 
trary to  the  it^ocived  principJos  of  Christianity  as 
to  elicit  evcu  from  Voltairo  the  declaration  that 
ho  was  too  bittor  lui  opponent  of  it.  Bishop 
Warburlon  has  also  handed  down  an  opinion  of 
Pope  that  Ltinl  Shaftcaburj-'a  writings  had  dune 
more  burm  to  reveakd  rc-Iigion  in  luiglaiid  than 
oil  tho  other  worka  of  infidelity  ptit  together. 
His  criticisms  on  Huly  Scripture  are  principally 
coutaiued  in  the  tbiixl  volume  of  the  "  Character- 
istics," in  whirh  there  are  diaquisitions  on 
"  Scepticism,"  the  "  Histoiy  of  Kelij{ion,"  *'  In- 
spiratii>n,"  and  other  kindred  subjects;  but 
throughout  the  other  volumes  also  ho  deals 
with  ever)*  part  of  Revelation  iu  the  most  con- 
tL-mptuoua  manner,  and  the  highest  place  which 
he  idlnws  tai  it  is  that  of  a  collection  of  works, 
established  in  use  for  purj)Osea  of  order  and 
government  by  public  authority.  Tho  general 
tone  of  Lord  Shaftesbury's  Rationalism  may  be 
seen  by  bia  stjttement  that  the  suspicion  was 
natural  to  inlLdlectiial  man  "  that  the  holy 
records  themselves  wore  no  other  than  tho  pure 
invention  and  ariiOcial  compliment  of  an  in- 
terested party,  in  bphnlf  nf  llie  rich^'st  corpora- 
tion and  most  profitable  monopoly  which  could 
bo  creeled  iu  the  world "  [Shaftesb.  Chiiraci. 
iii.  33R].  This  "suspiojon,"  which  was  rather 
a  foregone  conclusion  than  what  it  was  called, 
Shaftt-ftbury  endi-Avonred  to  corroborate  by  critical 
objwtioua  Hgiiitist  the  Scriplurts  dmwii  from  the 
variety  of  readings  mid  of  inteqiretationa,  from 
supposed  intcrjioialioDS  and  Innidulunt  dealings 
witli  the  text ;  anil  in  these  objectiyns  ho  antici- 
pated many  of  thoso  that  have  been  olforcd  by 
modem  writers. 

Another  layman  belonging  to  the  higher 
clas-sea,  Anthony  Collins  [a.d.  IQ76-1729],  a  con- 
tcmiramry    of    Lord    Shaftesbury,    carried    still 
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further  the  prindplRs  of  the  FREEmmKRiM,  m 
the  RaLionalist  Bchool  now  began  to  bo  naiocd 
in  Engbnd.  His  first  pnlilicalion  wm  an  "Eway 
concerning  the  use  of  Reason  in  Pmpoaitions  the 
ei'iileuco  whcR-yf  flfix-nJe  upon  Hwiuaii  Ttsli- 
mony,"  ptiblislieti  aiumj-niouflly  in  1709,  and 
this  was  followed  by  many  tracta  and  larger 
■works,  also  anouymons,  the  last  being  a  vDhinio 
**  On  tlie  Gnnindft  and  K<>aaonii  of  tho  Chhfitian 
Hcligioii,"  and  on  "The  Quulations  made  from  tlio 
lUd  Tcstiitiic-iit  in  the  Xew,"  wbk-b  did  not 
aiijifiur  until  iiftt-r  hia  death.  In  his  '*  DiBcourse 
on  FreetUiitkiuH "  Collins  also  declares  hia 
npiuions  as  to  tho  result  nf  a  "rational"  ex- 
aiiiinatinn  into  tha  authority  of  Holy  Scripture^ 
and  pluws  tlie  hitler  uu  the  saiuo  footing  as  the 
VeJaa,  tho  Ki;ran,  and  other  *'8a«red  books." 
CuUine  maintained,  must  uncritically,  that  tho 
Gospels  had  undergone  a  general  idtcration  iu 
the  siicth  centnry ;  but  he  also  maintaiced  that 
the  narrative  which  they  cutiUun  had  no  fauuda- 
tion  iu  fact,  but  was  lxiB(>d  npnu  the  propheciea 
of  the  Uld  Teetamcnt^  and  that  the  wliote  New 
Twitumeul  waa  of  ou  allogorieal  and  not  ii  literal 
clwHicter. 

Among  those  who  learned  at  the  feet  of  these 
FrtHfth inking  lavinen  wad  Miitthew  Tindal  [a.d. 
IG57-I733].  a  Filluw  of  AU  Soula  C'ulH-e, 
Oxford,  and  Thomas  "Wool^'lon  [a.d.  1661l-17:t;j], 
a  clirical  Fellow  of  Sidney  Sussex  Collcye, 
Cambridj^e. 

Tinda!  (who  was  a  Ronrtan  Catholic  during  the 
reign  of  James  II.)  n'produced  many  of  the 
ar^unioiils  of  Blmflebbnry  agidnst  tho  authen- 
ticity of  tlie  Scriptures  tn  hia  "Christianity  as 
old  as  the  Crciiti'iii,"  published  iu  1730.  The 
object  of  this  work  was  to  establish  tho  theory  of 
the  Natuuausts,  that  what  tbty  called  "naliu-al 
religion,"  i.e..  llie  guidunr-e  of  reason  and  feeling, 
an  originally  given  to  mankind,  is  sutlicient  for 
all  liiunan  neee«6ities.  True  religion  being  llitts 
i-sl:ablis]ied  in  a  complete  and  in  ita  only  obliga- 
tory form  at  tho  Creation,  any  eubsennent 
Kovelaliou  would  be  wholly  unnuccasarj',  and 
Clirittianity  becomes  surplusage. 

Woaletim  was  chiefly  notorions  for  hia  '*  iJis- 
com-sc  on  tfm  Minielea  of  our  Saviour  iu  vltw  of 
tho  presiMit  controversy  between  Intidela  and 
Aposlal'Ba,"  Collins  being  tho  Infidel,  and  his 
opponents  the  A]*o«tutus.  Theau  Discour^s 
came  out  in  tho  form  of  six  "  letters "  during 
the  yi.'an  1727-29,  and  obUiinuil  so  rapid  a  eir- 
cidation  as  to  run  into  twelve  editions  in  two  or 
three  years.  Voltaire  states,  apparently  &om 
personal  knowledge,  that  30,000  of  them  were 
huid,  and  that  large  tinmbors  were  sent  to 
America.  Swift  notices  their  great  popularity 
in  hia  biting  poem  "  t)u  thw  I>ealli  of  Dr.  8wifl, 
written  in  JJovembtT  1731,"  in  tlio  following 
linvs,  which  he  puts  into  the  mimth  of  Liittot 
the  bookseller,  who  cannot  find  a  copy  of  the 
l>ean*s  writings,  for  they  an.'  already  out  of  fashion, 
but  who  otl'i^ri  nmong  niher  publications  thufle 
letters  of  Woolstou  on  tho  Jliruck-s. 

**  Hrte'ft  WuUtun'*  tnetK  Uiv  tKCilrih  edition ; 
'Ti«  read  l>r  erery  politicuu) ; 
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Tl»  country  mtmlwrs  wli«n  in  town, 
To  nil  tlieir  boroUKli"  «cnil  tb«Mii  down ; 
Yoa  ncrcr  iiu't  a  tiling  no  Biaart ; 
The  oonrtier*  hiive  thera  all  by  heart  i 
Tlinse  maiiia  nf  hoDoor  who  can  read. 
Art  taoffht  to  luv  tliem  for  tlieir  crcfd. 
•  •  •  • 

He  does  sn  hrmcmr  In  bw  (^>wi). 
By  brtvely  nmaing  pricalpmri  down. 
He  nhcwfi,  (la  sure  u  God*s  in  Glo'iter, 
Tlmt  Mo!»-«  wns  ■  gntuil  Imnoster  ; 
Tlim  all  Iti*  aiinwlos  were  chcaU, 
Pi-rfurmeil  ns  jugRlers  ilo  their  Testa ; 
The  Church  hnil  never  Huch  a  wric«r, 
A  elijune  h«  hu  not  got  a  mitn." 

Woolston  was  triad  for  blasphemy  and  con- 
demned to  a  year'j*  im prison uieut,  with  a  fine  of 
£150.  If  he  could  have  found  anretice  for  hia 
gooil  behaviour  he  would  have  been  rcleaacd 
from  prison,  but  freedom  of  thought  does  not 
goiieraMy  dcvelope  freedom  of  fellowahip,  and 
numerous  as  were  \\''oolston'8  readers  no  two 
could  be  fouud  liberal  enough  to  become  hia 
Burt'ties,  and  ho  died  in  prison. 

The  character  of  Woolstou  was  a  Ycry  con- 
teuiptibla   one,   and   bis  notorious  work   ia  no 
better.     The  general  substance  of  it  is  that  all 
Scripture  is  allegorical.     This  hn  alleges,  not  in 
the  Bensa  of  Origen  and  other  early  writers,  who      M 
maintained  a  primai-y  Uteml  sense,  and  made  the      f 
allegorical  sense  only  secondary ;  for  Woolaton 
niuinbiinL-d  that  Scripture  has  no  literal  sense, 
and  that  all  lie  scRiningly  bistoricjil  nnrrativea  are 
in  rp.ility  mere  allegoiiea.     •'When  he  wants  to 
utter  grosser  blasphemies  than  in  his  own  person 
he  dares,  or  tliaii  would  bi^fit  tho  standing-point 
which  he  bad  assumed  from  whence  to  ossaitlt 
Kcvetation,  lie  introduces  a  Jcwi«b  Rabbi,  and 
Buffers  him  to  speak  without  restraint,  himself 
only  observing,  '  This  is  what  an  adversary  mijjbt      ■ 
tay ;  to  these  accusations  we  Cimatiana  expom      H 
ourselves,  no  long  as  we  cleave  to  tho  hiatorie 
letter ;  we  can  only  esca|.i>e  them  by  forsaking 
thai,  and  LokUng  fast  the  allegorical  meaning 
alone.'  .  .  .  He  is  deeding  wiili  the  miracle  of  tha 
man  sick  of  the  palsy,  who  was  lei  through  llie      M 
brukeii  roof  of  the  house  where  Jesus  was,  and      V 
thereupon  hoahHl  [Mark  ii.  l-l'J].     But  how,  he 
asks,  should  then-  have  Ikwo  such  a  crowd  to 
hear  Jesus  preach  at  Capernaum,  where  He  waa 
60  well  known,  ami  so  little  admired!    And  then, 
if  there  was  that  crowd,  what  need  of  such  urgent 
liadtc  ?  It  was  but  wailing  an  hour  or  two  till  the 
multitude  had  dis<pcr«M] ;  *  I  should  hare  thought 
their  fuith  might  have  woriLcd  patience.'     Why      ■ 
did  not  Jesus  toll  tho  jieople  to  make  way)  Would     I 
they  not  have  done  so  readily,  since  to  see  a     ^\ 
miraclo  was  the  very  thing  they  want«M     How 
shouM  the  pulleys,  ropc3,  and  ladder  have  been 
nt  hand  to  haul  liim  npl     How  strange  th;it  they 
should  have  bad  hatchets  and  hammers  rendy  to 
break  through  the  spars  and  rafters  of  the  ruof, 
and  t>trangi<r  tttill,  that  the  good  man  of  the  hotue 
should  have  eudurtil,   without  u    rviuo'iKtninci?, 
his  property  to  be  so  injured  I      llow  did   Ihostt 
lielow  escape  without  injur)'  from  the  falling  tilos 
and  plaster  1     And,  if  there  were  a  door  in  Ike 
roof,  OS  some,  to  mitigate  the  difficalty,  tell  tu, 
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vhy  did  not  .Texas  go  up  to  the  roof,  and  tliere 
B\>vak  tbe  healing  wunl,  anil  so  spnrc  all  tliis 
trouMe,  damage,  iind  dnng»*rl"  As  for  his  nllo- 
gmicul  mt'-ining,  Woolston  conaidcra  that  '*  By 
tlin  palay  of  tbU  man  is  Eigtillicd  a  '  dissoluteness 
of  munils  and  iinslendiness  of  fin'tji  and  ]>riiici|i]ps, 
whiuli  istlio  condition  of  mankind  nt  presRtit,  m'Iio 
want  Jmhs'  lie]p  for  tlie  cure  of  it.'  Tho  four 
bearers  are  tlie  four  Kvangcliits,  '  on  whoRo  faitb 
and  docli-iuc  mankind  is  to  be  carried  unto 
Christ.'  The  bouse  to  the  top  of  which  bo  is  to 
be  ciirrierl  is  '  the  intellectual  edifice  of  the  world, 
olhurvvitte  called  Wisdunra  house.'  Uut'to  the 
snbUm©  sense  of  tho  Scriptiirea,  called  the  top  of 
the  bouite,  is  the  man  to  be  tjiken ;  he  is  not  to 
nljide  in  tlie  low  and  literal  sense  of  tbeu.'  Then 
if  be  dare  to  'open  tho  hnusa  of  WiBdoim,  he 
will  presently  ba  admitted  to  the  presence  and 
knowledgo  of  Jesus'"  [Trench  on  the  Mirachg, 
82,  cd.  18501.  Such  irmtiona!  stuff  as  this  baa 
bi'oomo  the  daily  pabulum  of  many  mora  modem 
''  I{.-itionaUHt.-i,"  lUid  in  Lhu  rairlicr  half  of  the  lust 
century,  wlien  it  wtia  comparatively  novel,  there 
Vina  donbtloMi  a  large  cbsa  of  persons  of  a  similar 
kind  whose  reasoning  powers  hiid  been  imperfectly 
educated,  nnd  who  took  fiticli  folly  for  wisdom 
becauae  it  looked  deep,  and  they  could  not  see 
bcluw  Its  tturfucc  to  disceru  it£  absunl  challowncBS. 
This  unworthy  cler^^ynmn  was,  however,  far 
eclipsed  by  one  who  bctftme  the  great  exponent 
of  tlio  true  office  which  lU-ason  holds  in  matters  of 
religion,  .Toseph  Butler  [a.d.  1692-1752],  who  sulv 
sequeutly  became  Bishop  uf  Durham,  uiid  whose 
"  Analogy  of  iieligion,  Natural  and  llevealed,  to 
the  Conetitution  and  Course  of  Nature,"  was  pub- 
lished in  the  year  173G.  This  profound  and  Rntid 
Work  nmy  bo  said  to  have  extingtiished  lUtional- 
iitin  in  Kngland  for  n  century,  except  bo  far  as  it 
WHS  rcpri-senled  directly  in  the  Essays  of  Hume 
and  the  fleeting  writings  of  Lord  Bolingbroke, 
and  indirectly  in  the  grand  historical  voliimes  of 
Gibbon.  [Lecliler's  GeseJuchte  des  Knglucben 
Deismiu,     Sceptics.     Djct.  o/  Theol.,  Deism.] 
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ings  of  German  Rationalism  were  laid  by  Spinoza 
niid  Leibnitz,  but  the  upper  courses  of  the  fuiinda- 
tinn  wtro  moro  methodically  arranged  by  "Wolff 
and  Semlcr. 

Ciiristian  "Wolff  [a.d.  1679-1754],  a  native  of 
Breslaii,  became  Profewor  of  JIalhcmatics  in  the 
Univt-rsily  of  Halle  in  the  year  1707,  and  on  tho 
recomiiiciidalion  of  Leibnitt  For  some  years 
Weill'  emplnyed  himself  entirely  upon  the  duties 
of  his  oflice,  and  the  prodnction  of  mathematical 
text-books.  His  iniud  was  always  bent,  however, 
towards  theological  studies,  and  befoi-e  long  he 
cnmo  to  tho  conclusion  that  true  theology  mnet 
bo  a  science  which  could  be  followed  out  with 
mathematical  exactness  of  dcmooatmtion,  and  that 
iiniy  when  so  followed  out  could  theology  bo  true. 
He  writes  of  himself,  "Having  been  devoted  to 
the  study  of  theology  by  a  vow" — that  of  his 
frither  befure  he  was  born — "  I  had  also  chosen 
il  for  myself,  and  my  intention  bus  all  along  been 
to  serve  God  in  tho  mitiistrv',  ev^n  after  I  had 
become  Professor  at  Halle,  ojitU  at  length.  I  was  ted 
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away  from  it  against  my  will,  God  haxHru;  arranged 
circuuLstances  in  such  a  manner  that  1  could  not 
caiTy  out  my  intention.  But  having  lived  in  my 
native  place,  Breslau,  among  the  Catholics,  and 
having  perceived  from  my  very  chUdUood  the 
real  of  the  Lulhemns  and  Catholics  against  each 
otlier,  the  idea  was  always  agit.iting  my  mind, 
whelher  it  would  not  bo  posaiUe  ao  distinctly  to 
exhibit  tlieologlcal  truth  that  it  would  not  admit 
of  any  contnidiction.  When  aflerwanis  1  learned 
that  the  mathematicians  were  so  sure  of  their 
ground  that  every  one  must  acknowledge  it  to  be 
true,  I  bccamo  anxious  to  study  mathematics  for 
the  sake  of  the  method,  in  order  to  give  diligence 
to  reduce  theology  to  incontrovertible  certainty." 
The  inevitable  corollary  of  this  principle  followed, 
namely,  that  whatcmnot  bo  proved  to  demonstra- 
tion, as  a  mathomatir^il  truth  may  be  proved, 
caimot  bo  true  :  nnd  thus  everything  that  is  mys- 
t'Tious  in  religion  must  at  once  bo  swept  away. 

In  the  year  1719  WolffpiibUshedhis  "Kational 
Thoughts  on  Go<l,  the  World,  the  Soul  of  Man, 
and  Being  in  general ;"  and,  in  tho  following 
year,  his  "  Moral  Philosophy,"  shortly  fsucceeded 
by  a  volume  on  '*  Civil  and  Political  Pbilosojdiy." 
These  works  raised  great  opposititm  to  "Wolff 
among  the  Pietists,  who  then  formed  the  most  in- 
fluential jKirty  at  Hallo,  and  this  opposition  waa 
brought  to  a  clim-ix  by  a  controversy  which  arose 
out  of  a  lectiirs  on  tho  Morals  of  Confucius,  in 
which  hp  entbusinstically  praised  the  philosopher. 
Court  iniluQuces  were  al^n  hnmglit  to  bear  agulntst 
him,  and  at  length,  in  November  1723,  the  King 
of  Prussia,  Frederick  William  I.,  deprived  Wolff 
of  his  professorship,  and  ordered  him  to  leave  the 
kingdom  within  forty-eight  hour^.  For  seventeen 
yejirs  ho  resided  at  Marburg  and  Casscll,  where 
he  published  many  phiiosnphiicuil  works,  and 
especially  his  "  Natural  Tlieology,"  which  ap- 
peared in  the  year  1737,  a:id  in  which  the  supre- 
macy of  Beason  over  KevelatioE  was  boldly  as- 
serted. On  this  point  Wolff  maintained  that  a 
Divine  Revulation  cannot  contradict  reason  and 
experience,  nor  command  anything  which  is  op- 
posed to  the  laws  of  naturtj.  But  whose  reason 
and  experience  are  to  be  taken  as  tlio  standard, 
or  where  the  code  of  the  "laws  of  nature"  is  to 
be  found,  he  does  not  state.  The  inevitable  re- 
sult of  accepting  such  a  principle  must  be  that 
those  who  adopt  it  subordinate  Kcvchition  to 
their  own  individual  reason  and  experience,  how- 
ever narrow  an<l  untrained  they  may  be. 

WoUr  was  recalled  to  Prussia,  and  restored  to 
his  Professorship  at  Halle  in  the  year  1740  by 
Frederick  the  Great,  and  became  extremely  popu- 
lar as  a  leader  of  thought.  His  application  of 
mathematical  reason  to  philosophy  and  theology 
fell  in  with  tho  tone  of  the  age,  and  Ihns  the 
"Wollfian  system  quickly  took  possession  of  Ui« 
Genuon  mind.  "The  system,"  says  Professor 
Farrar,  "soon  became  universally  dominant  Its 
orderly  method  possessed  the  fascination  which 
beloitgs  to  any  Encyclopedic  view  of  human 
knowledge.  ,  .  .  The  evil  effects  whi(?h  it  sub- 
sequently pnxluced  in  reference  to  religiuu  wer^ 
due  only  to  tho  point  of  view  which  it  ultimately 
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iinclion,  lint  lieing  bIwats  in  debt  and  trotible 
irom  Ilia  improviOcitt  Imbita,  wus  gkd  in  1770 
to  accept  an  appointment  as  lihr-trian  In  the 
Duke  of  WolfenbutleL  In  the  ilucal  libruy 
of  w)iic'}i  ho  liml  clmrgo  Leesiug  disoovored  a 
manuscript  work,  written  pomfl  yenra  previously 
by  Hennann  Siiraud  Keimania  [a.i>.  1G94-1760], 
Prufttisor  of  Hebrew  and  MiilIioinatiM  at  Ilara- 
bnrg.  Thia  work  wan  (*nliUei  "A  Vindication 
fif  the  Rational  Worshippers  of  doil,"  and  had 
Ledii  )>i-i%'.ituly  circulated  amou;;  his  friends  by 
IJeimams  in  nmmiscript.  Lcssing  extracted  from 
the  copy  which  fell  into  his  handa  aoven  of  the 
more  iupoitaut  or  most  telling  passaj^'ce,  and 
printerl  them  snccitA&ively  under  the  title  of 
"  Fragments  from  the  Library  of  Wolfanbuttel," 
ht'lwHiJi  Ihtt  years  1774  and  1773.  These 
pnmpldeta  caused  a  sensation  in  the  (termany  of 
thnt  period  similar  to  that  caused  by  "Easaya 
and  Bevievrs"  in  England  three  genemtions 
later  ;  and  in  both  caeea  it  was  Ihe  bnldjioss  with 
which  received  beh'efs  were  contradicted  that 
drew  attention  to  productions  otherwise  not  lo- 
niarkablo. 

Accoixlins;  to  the  Wolfpnbuttel  Fra^ents. 
"  the  historical  evidences  of  Cliristianity  and  of 
the  doctrine  of  inspiration  are  clad  in  such  a 
garb  of  auperstition  tliat  thoy  do  not  merit  the 
credence  of  sensible  men.  The  confossiona 
framed  at  different  periods  of  the  history  of  the 
Churuh  liave  savoxirod  far  more  of  htinmn  ■weak- 
net's  than  of  Divine  knmvlwlge.  They  hear  but 
alight  traces  uf  Bibhcal  truth.  The  Trinity  is 
iiicum]irt-Iieiifiible,  and  the  heart  Bhoiild  not  feel 
bound  to  lean  upon  what  Keason  cannot  fathom. 
Nearly  all  the  Old  Tiistanieiit  history  is  a  string 
of  legends  and  nivlhs  which  an  ndvnnced  age 
shiiuld  indignantly  reject.  Christ  never  intended 
to  esttiblish  n  permanent  rclipuii ;  and  tlie  work 
nf^Iie  Apostles  was  something  nnanticipnted  by 
Hiui8el£  Uis  design  was  to  restore  Judaism  to 
its  fnrmor  state,  throw  off  the  Koman  yoke,  and 
dachire  Himself  King.  His  public  entry  into 
Jerusalem  was  designed  to  be  His  infttallation  as 
a  temporal  King ;  but  he  failed  in  His  defwiid- 
encu  upoti  jkopular  support,  and  instead  of  attain- 
ing a  throne  lie  diofl  upon  the  Cross.  Belief  in 
Scriptmul  records  ia  perfectly  natural  to  the 
Christian,  for  ho  has  imbibed  it  from  education 
and  training.  Reason  is  forestalled  in  the  onlin- 
ary  eiliicaliun  of  children ;  tliuy  ui-c  baptized 
before  they  are  old  enough  to  oxeirise  their  own 
reasoning  facnltios.  Faith  in  Scripture  testimony 
is  realty  of  no  greater  value  than  the  belief  of 
tiie  Mahometan  or  Jow  in  their  oracles,  unless 
Beaaon  be  permitt^Kl  to  occupy  the  seat  of  judg- 
ments"    [Hurst's  Hist.  Ralitm.  127.1 

In  the  midnt  of  such  elements  of  unbelief  as 
are  here  indicated  arose  tlio  modern  Critical 
School  of  Germany,  and  their  influence  is  shewn 
in  ne-arly  every  one  cf  ita  writers.  Ernesti  [a.d. 
1707-1781]  and  Michaelis  [a.p.  1717-1791]  by 
their  narrow  applit-ation  of  philological  criticism 
to  the  ^*ew  and  Old  Testauicnt*  had  prepared 
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the  way  forSemlcr;  Eichhom  [a.d.  1752-1827] 
followed  in  the  same  ti-ack ;  nud  it  was  ouly 
natural  that  from  siich  teachers  a  younger  and 
atill  more  daring  school  ahoidd  s]irtng,  ready  to 
apply  the  cau&tic  acid  of  such  criticism  as  their 
masters  had  invent*d  to  every  page  of  the  Bible. 
The  best  of  this  younger  school  waa  Erneijt 
lioaenmiiJler  (a.d.  17G?<-1835],  Professor  of  Arabic 
and  Oriental  Literature  at  Leipsic,  whoee  "  Scholia 
in  Veto*  Teetamentum,"  even  in  their  unfinished 
state,  extended  to  twcuty-thi'ce  vohinics.  Far 
more  advanceil  representatives  of  it  appeared 
in  Heinrich  Paulus  [a.d.  1761-1B51],  who  was 
Profc«or  of  Exegesis  and  Church  History  at 
Umdelbeig  for  tlio  last  forty  years  of  his  life  j 
in  Frederick  Schlciennacher  [a.©.  17G8-1834], 
Professor  of  Theology  in  the  new  Ihiivfrsity 
of  Jteclin  from  its  opening  in  1810  rinlii  hia 
death ;  and  above  all  i:i  David  Fn:derick  Strauss 
Fa.d.  1808 — *],  whoae  "Lifeof  Jesut*,"  published 
in  the  yeAT  183.'),  roduce<i  the  whole  tioppvl  to 
an  agglomemtion  of  myth.";.  Among  the  leaser 
lighta  of  the  srinio  school  were  Unhr,  whose 
"  Letters  on  Itatioiialism "  were  published  at 
Aachen  in  1813,  and  Wegscheider,  wliose  "In- 
stitutions of  Dogmatic  Theology"  appealed  in 
1815  at  Halle. 

The  manner  in  which  thia  yminger  school  of 
critics  doveiopeil  from  the  elder,  and  in  which 
(while  often  repudiating  their  iuterpretation)  they 
extended  the  range  of  de.struetive  criticism  which 
their  teachers  had  originated,  may  be  shortly  illoa- 
trated. 

Kosenmiiller  is  commenting  on  the  sixteenth 
chapter  of  Numbers,  and  treats  in  due  course  of 
Korah,  Dathau,  and  Abiram.  Mielmelis,  he 
tells  us,  "  thinks  that  an  earthquake  tuok  place, 
which  Mo.'ies  as  a  inpspf»iigflr  frnm  God  could  fore- 
see. But  others  (KogenmiiUer  omits  their  name^ 
and  they  are  not  worth  inquiring  for)  thinks 
lliat  Moses  had  taken  care  privily  in  undeimine 
the  whole  of  the  ground  on  which  the  tents  of 
the  sinners  were,  and  that  thus  thens  was  no 
wonder  either  that  they  fell  in  or  thnt  they 
should  know  they  woald.  But,  aays  Rosen- 
miiller,  witli  great  calmness,  these  writers  did 
not  consider  how  such  a  thing  could  bo  done 
privately  in  th<;  midst  of  so  many  men,  and  in 
the  course  of  a  siaglo  d.iy.  Being  discontented 
with  this  wise  explnnntion,  he  gives  at  some 
length  Kichhorn's.  Eichhom  thinks  that  the 
three  oifendei-s  were  burned  alive  willi  their  pro- 
perty hy  oilier  of  Mose*,  and  if  we  will  interpret 
versos  J^l  and  32  iKXonling  to  the  style  of  speak- 
ing and  thinking  among  the  aneieuts,  he  does 
not  see  tliat  they  contradict  his  theory. 

"  Paulus  gives  a  dissertation  on  the  miracle  of 
the  tribute  money  and  the  fish.  '  What  sort  of 
a  miracle  is  it,'  says  Paulus,  '  which  is  commonly 
found  here)  I  will  not  say  a  miracle  of  about 
sixteen  or  twenty  groschen  * "  [2b.  Gd.]  "  '  for  the 
greatness  of  the  value  docs  not  nmku  the  great- 
ness of  the  miracle.  But  it  may  be  olwerved  [1] 
that  as,  first,  Jesus  received  in  general  support 
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pore,  clear,  sound  reason,  fVee  from  prftjuilice,  of 
realy  perc«[vtiong,  great  lovo  of  truth  anil  wnnu 
8ym|Mtliies,  ail  exalted  |tieturu  of  iutt-llcctunl 
fuiil  iiiuml  grentiipss.  "  Who,"  ho  ailiip,  "  would 
not  bow  before  Tiiae,"  as  if  such  au  adoratiou  of 
thia  laadc-up  character  fully  answered  tiio  ro- 
quircmenls  of  that  Chriatianiiy  whose  first  prm- 
ci]>lc  is  the  worship  of  the  historical  Christ. 

Verj'  few  of  the  philoaopluciil  writers  of  Gcr- 
roany  airi  1e  said,  howuvor,  to  liuve  any  faith  in 
oiir  Lotd  aa  such  faitU  has  ordinarily  been 
uiulnnitood  in  the  Christian  world.  "  If  Christ 
could  have  been  isnorad,  Ho  would  hnvc  hocn 
ignored  in  Protestant  ycmiJiny,  when  Christian 
faith  hod  hecn  eaten  oat  of  tho  heart  of  that 
ronntry  by  the  older  I^tLianalisia.  Yet  scarcely 
■ny  German  '  thinker'  of  note  can  be  nauied  who 
has  not  pvojecti^d  what  is  termed  a  Christology. 
The  Christ  of  Kant  is  the  ideal  of  moml  perfec- 
tion, and  aa  such,  wo  are  told,  lie  is  to  bo  care- 
fiiUy  distinguishetl  from  the  historical  Jesus, 
Binco  of  thia  ideal  alona,  and  in  a  transcendental 
lense,  can  the  statemuiits  of  the  orthodox  creed 
"be  predicated.  Tho  Christ  of  Jacob!  is  n  religious 
ideal,  and  ^rorship  addressed  to  the  historical 
Jesus  is  denounced  as  sheer  idolatry,  unless  be- 
neath the  rcconletl  manifestation  the  ideal  itself 
be  discenicd  and  honoured.  According  to  Fiehtc, 
ou  tlio  contrary,  the  real  interest  of  philosophy 
in  Jesus  is  hutoricol  and  not  metaphysical ; 
Jesus  first  possessed  an  iiisij^ht  into  tho  absohito 
unity  of  the  being  of  man  with  that  of  God,  and 
in  revealing:  this  insif;ht  He  coiamunicated  the 
bighesb  knowled},x  which  man  can  possess.  Of 
tho  later  rantlieistic  philosophers,  Schelling  pro- 
claims that  the  Christian  theology  is  hopelessly 
in  error  when  it  teaches  that  at  a  particular 
moment  of  time  God  becaino  Incnmatc,  since 
Goil  is  'external  to'  all  time,  and  the  Incarna- 
tion of  Gud  is  an  eternal  fact.  But  Scbelling 
cont«niU  that  the  man  Christ  Jesus  is  the  hi;{hcst 
point  or  eifi^rt  of  this  eternal  Incarnation,  and 
the  Ix'ginning  of  ita  real  manifestation  to  men ; 
'none  before  Him  after  sucli  a  manner  lias  re- 
vealed to  man  tho  Infinite.'  And  tho  Christ  of 
Hegel  is  not  the  actual  Incarnation  of  God -in 
Jesus  of  Nazareth,  but  the  symbol  of  His  In- 
carnation in  humanity  at  large "  [Liddon's 
Sumpf.  l^t.  19]. 

I'he  general  tone  in  vhich  the  German  Ra- 
tionalists now  dealt  with  Holy  Scripture  at  largo 
may  be  seen  in  the  "Institutiones  Doginaticw" 
of  Wegscheider,  which  wero  tirst  printed  in  1815, 
and  wliieh  run  through,  many  editions  during  tho 
geiii'intion  following.  "  Whatever  nnrnilions," 
be  pays,  "especially  accommodated  to  a  certain 
sgp,  and  relrtling  miracles  and  mysteries,  are 
united  with  the  historiea  and  subject-matter  of 
revelation  of  this  kind,  these  ought  to  be  refem'tl 
to  iho  tiatucal  sources  and  true  nature  of  human 
knowledge.  By  how  ranch  the  more  clearly  the 
author  of  the  Christian  r<_-ligion,  not  without  the 
help  of  Deity,  oxbibitol  to  men  tho  ideas  of 
leason  imbued  with  true  religion,  so  as  to  repre- 
sent, as  it  we^,  a  reflection  of  the  Divine  Keason, 
or  the  Divino  Spirit,  by  so  much  the  more 
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diligently  ought  man  to  strivo  to  approach  as 
nearly  as  possible  to  form  that  archetype  in  the 
mind,  and  to  study  to  imitate  it  iu  life  and 
manners  to  the  utmost  of  Lis  ability.  Behold 
hero  the  intimate  and  eternal  union  and  agree- 
ment of  Christianity  with  KatiumUisni.  .  .  . 
The  various  modes  of  supematund  revehliou 
mentioned  in  many  places  of  tiie  sacred  books 
are  to  be  referred  altogether  to  the  notions  and 
mythical  narrations  of  every  civilized  people;  iind 
this  following  the  suggestion  of  Holy  yoripture 
itself,  and  therefore  to  bo  attribnlefl,  as  any 
eventa  in  tliu  imture  of  UiingH,  to  the  laws  of 
Nature  known  to  us.  Aa  to  'JTieophauics,  tho 
sight  of  the  Infinite  Deity  is  expressly  denied  ; 
John  i.  18;  1  John  iv.  12;  1  Tim.  vi.  16. 
Angclojihanics,  which  the  Jews  of  a  lottT  date 
snbatitiited  fnr  the  appean\3icf:8  of  God  Himself, 
like  the  narmlioiis  of  the  iippearances  of  demons 
found  amongst  many  nations,  are  plainly  destitute 
of  certain  historic  proofs;  end  the  nanu-^;,  species, 
and  commiasiiins  attributed  to  angels  in  the 
sacred  books,  plainly  betmy  their  Je>vish  origin. 
,  .  .  Xhe  persuasion  concerning  the  truth  of 
that  supematuml  revelation  which  rests  on  the 
testimony  of  th«  sacred  volume  of  the  Old 
and  New  Testaments,  like  every  opinion  of  the 
kind,  labours  under  what  is  commonly  colled 
a  peiitio  prinr.ipii." 

A  now  turn  was  given  to  German  Kationalism 
by  tho  establisliuicnt  of  the  University  of  Ueclin 
in  tlifl  year  IHIO,  or  rather  by  the  appointment 
of  Schleicrniacher  as  the  head  of  its  Theological 
faculty.  This  influential  teacher  originally  be- 
longed to  tho  Calvinistic  or  "liefomied"  section 
of  Gcmian  Frotestanta,  and  was  brought  up 
among  Moravians.  After  giving  up  his  con- 
nection with  tho  latter  (among  whom  he  was  to 
have  become  h  preacher)  he  went  to  the  Uni- 
versity of  Halle,  where  he  sat  at  the  feet  of 
Scmler.  He  became  dlstiuguLslied  as  a  preacher 
at  Uerlin,  but  in  1804  was  appointed  to  a  I*ro- 
feasorship  at  Halle.  In  1SU7  ho  returned  to 
Berlin,  being  designated  fur  the  Theological  Pro- 
fessorbhip  in  the  jm^jccted  University,  and  when 
at  last  it  was  opened  by  King  Frederick  William, 
Schleicrmacher  began  tlicro  his  thirty  yeara* 
brilliant  career  in  that  post.  Tho  ftisliion  of  the 
time  in  Germany  was  then  tending  towanls  com- 
prehension, the  King  projecting  the  formation  of 
an  United  Cliurch  out  of  the  Lutheran  and 
Calvinistic  bodies  into  which  Prussia  was  ilivided. 
Schleiermuchcr's  inclinations  ran  in  the  santo 
direction,  but  his  uttentiuu  M-as  turned  chii-lly 
to  ft  reeoncniiitinn  of  phihisophy  and  theology. 
In  attempting  this  he  oseilhitcd  very  far  towards 
the  extreme  of  Itationolism,  although  on  tho 
whole  his  influence  tended  towards  a  breaking 
up  of  the  destructive  school  of  ciiticism  in  Ger- 
m.iny.  He  gave  little  authority  to  the  Old 
Testament  Scriptures,  alleging  that  they  ore 
iinlebtcd  for  their  jduce  in  our  Bible  partly  to 
the  appeals  which  are  made  to  them  in  the  New 
Testament,  and  partly  to  tlie  historic  connection 
between  Church  worship  and  that  of  Uio  Syna- 
gogue.   The  Law  of  Moses  he  considered  to  be 
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[Trench  on  Mir.  84].  The  alleged  FtiffRrinpi  of 
the  Saviour  were  a  myth  toade  up  fmm  the  La- 
mtfiitatioiia  of  Jurt-nuali.  thu  vhlvv  myth  of  tho 
brazen  serpciit,  and  the  pociicAl  descriptions 
given  in  tho  tventy-Bccoud  ami  sixty-ninth 
Psalms.  The  KusiU'rectioii  he  ivj^ards  as  a  myth 
grounded  on  ihe  nec«»$iiy  iimier  which  the  dis- 
ci|ilt:ji  of  .Ti<8us  were  plnced  of  rKonciling  His 
&to  with  tho  opinions  which  ihoy  had  foruwd  uf 
Him.  '*  When  once  the  idea  of  a  rerarrcction  of 
JesQS  had  t>een  formed  in  tliis  manner,  the  great 
event  could  not  have  heen  allo^ved  to  happen  so 
simply,  but  iiiu^l  Ui  burruundcd  and  euibeUishod 
with  all  the  pomp  that  the  Jewish  imagination 
ftirniKhod.  I'he  chii^f  ornamentB  which  stood  at 
oommand  for  this  purpoiie  were  angeln  ;  hence 
these  mu^t  open  tho  grave  of  Jeaud,  must,  alVr 
He  had  come  forth  from  it,  koep  vatrh  in  tho 
emp^  place,  and  delivnr  to  the  women — who, 
hecacse  without  douht  women  had  tho  first 
visions,  must  W  the  Hret  to  go  to  the  grave — tlie 
tidings  of  what  had  happened.  As  it  was  OalUee 
where  Jesua  subsequently  appeared  to  them,  thi^ 
journey  of  the  disciples  thither  (which  was  no- 
thing else  than  their  return  limnn  Bfimowhat  luis- 
toned  by  fear)  was  derivfd  from  the  direction  of  nn 
angel:  nay,  Jesua  Himself  must  nJr««dy  before 
His  death,  and  as  Matlliuw  too  zpidoubly  adds, 
once  after  His  resurroctJon  also,  have  enjoined 
this  journey  on  tho  disciples.  But  tho  farther 
these  Darrativcs  were  pi-opaguted  by  tradition,  the 
more  must  the  ditference  between  the  locality  of 
the  Resurrection  itself  and  that  of  the  appearance 
of  the  risen  One  he  allowed  to  fall  out  uf  si^dit 
OS  inconvenient;  and,  since  tho  locality  of  tho 
Death  was  not  transfei-able,  iiia  appearances  were 
gradually  placed  in  the  same  locality  as  the 
Kcsurrcclion,  in  Jerusalem,  which,  as  the  more 
brillinnt  theatre  and  the  si>at  of  the  first  Christian 
Church,  waa  especially  appropriate  for  them." 
LoHtly,  tho  Ascension  was  a  mytli  founded  upon 
the  stories  <if  Knoch  and  Elijah  ;  and  those  of 
the  apotheosis  of  Herr.ule.s  and  of  Ilomnlus, 

The  only  original  idea  in  the  work  of  Strauss, 
even  if  Ihst  can  be  so  called,  is  the  mythical 
theory.  All  the  rest  is  an  ingenious  mosaia 
formed  from  the  materials  which  ha  raked  to- 
guUicr  by  a  most  industrious  j>cnisal  of  the  works 
of  pn>ceding  Itntionalisls,  Oprman,  Kuglish,  and 
French.  It  was  prafessedly  written  only  for  the 
leamod,  hut  it  soon  became  known  to  a  very  wide 
range  of  reflders,  passed  through  many  editions, 
and  was  translated  into  other  languages  Txventy- 
ninc  years  later  the  author  followed  it  up  with 
"Das  Lehen  Jesu,  fur  das  Peut^cho  Vnlk  beor- 
bietet,"  which  waa  published  at  Leipsic  in  1864: 
but  this  popTiIariz(*l  replica  of  his  former  work 
has  never  obtained  any  wide  nntice.  In  the 
meanwliile  he  had  arouscl  ihv  atkntion  of  theo- 
logians in  Germany  and  elsewhere,  and  the 
historical  character  of  the  Gottpels  was  elucidated 
more  clearly  tlian  ever  by  their  writings.  Among 
tho  many  loavm-'l  works  drawn  out  by  Strauss* 
"  Life  of  Jesiis"  may  Iw  named  I)omer'8  vrjhmies 
on  "The  Person  of  Christ,"  in  wliich  the  aulhor 
gives  an  elahojato  view  of  tlio  cuurse  uf  opinion 
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respecting  our  Lord.  Neander  also  wr^il^  a  "  Life 
of  Christ"  in  opposition  to  that  of  Strauss,  the 
line  taken  by  him  being  ver)'  much  that  of  his 
master  8chleiennacher.  lIengstenboi:g  was  among 
his  most  vigoroun  opponents  in  the  pages  of  period- 
ical literature,  hut  his  "Christology"  was  printed 
before  tho  "  l^bun  Jwu"  appcaiTxl. 

The  ''  Tubingen  School "  of  iiationalists  was 
indirectly  developed  from  Strauss,  being  com- 
posed of  a  not  Irtrjjo  clique  of  theologians,  bended 
by  itaur  [a.d.  I7y2-I8li0],  Scliwe^iler  and  teller, 
who  set  themselves  the  task  of  moulding  the  nc^op 
tive  system  of  Stiauos  into  a  positive  system  by 
the  same  processes  of  criticism.  Their  attenti<^n 
was  principally  directed  towards  the  Apostolic 
age,  aud  the  key  of  tlieir  system  is  tho  idea  that 
Christiaidty  is  not  a  divinely  revealed  and  com- 
plete ti'uth  and  life,  but  a  vital  force  in  piiicess  of 
development.  In  working  out  their  princi]>lu 
lilts  school  relics  chiclly  upon  the  Pauline  epistles, 
especially  those  to  tlie  Komaiis,  Cuilatiane,  and 
CorinthLins,  which  are  considered  to  be  most 
in  acoordaiicu  with  the  theory  of  an  iiifojit  but 
growing  Cliristianity  that  was  feelinj;  it.i  w;iy 
towanis  the  light.  The  liooks  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment  are  looked  upon  as  the  proiltirtions  respec- 
tively of  an  early  Petrinc  or  Paulino  parly,  most 
of  them  hiiviug  nidy  a  ti-inpumry  nhjiict,  and  such 
of  them  being  iinw  to  he  reganloit  simply  as  liter- 
ary monuments  of  a  departed  coutrovei-sy,  which 
mny  illustrate  history,  but  cannot  prove  or  toiiL-h 
tnith.  This  is  the  lat^est  pbase  of  German  Ita- 
tionalism  ;  but  it  has  been  so  vigorously  met  by 
tho  works  of  Bunscn.  Thiersch,  Itleck,  and  others, 
that  the  influence  of  the  schoi)!  hnn  not  Iwen  very 
widely  extended ;  and,  like  that  of  German  Ea- 
tionolism  in  general,  it  is  rapidly  on  tho  waue. 

IV.  Fukxch  Rationalists.  The  revolution 
in  the  rohgion  of  the  French  people  was  as  de- 
structive OS  that  in  their  pcdilic-al  life,  and  no 
country  of  Europe  ever  so  generally  repudiated 
Christianity  as  did  Kmuce  during  the  last  cen- 
tury, under  the  influence  of  Voltairo,  Roussoan^ 
tho  EJ«cyou>r.KDj8T3,  and  the  families  who  over- 
threw the  mon-ircby.  'J'he  climax  waa  roache<l  in 
the  year  1793,  when  a  number  of  the  Pari;*ian 
clergy,  with  Gohel,  tho  Archbishop  of  Paris,  at 
their  head,  gave  up  their  offices  as  priests  of  the 
Church  into  the  hands  of  the  Convention,  and 
renounced  Chri»tiariily  us  an  explodecl  8ui>ersli- 
tton.  At  the  instigation  of  Anacharsis  Cloots— a 
riiih  Fnissian  nobleman  who  had,  in  his  euthiittv- 
aslic  admiration  of  the  Kevolution,  turned  Frcnrh- 
umu  iiud  become  a  member  of  the  National  Con- 
venlion — it  was  at  length  determined  to  set  np 
Kationalism  as  the  religion  of  tho  couutry  iiisttiad 
of  Chrijtliauity.  The  churches  were  dospoile*! 
of  everything  that  had  lieen  us(hI  in  Chrisliiin 
WurshipjUud  the  symbols  of  the  new  reliioon  which 
were  set  up  in  them  were  the  hui^l^  of  Jtramt  and 
Lopelletier,  which  were  also  carried  Jn  processi'ni 
under  canopies  as  the  reserved  Sacmment  luid  Iteen 
carriednnthe  Festivalof  CoqnisChristi.  Thegreat 
catbedml  of  Paris,  Xotre-Dame,  was  then  rvileJi- 
cated  as  "The  Temple  of  Kcason,"  every  t^^nth 
day  waa  ordered  to  be  observed  as  a  festival  of 
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Geman  lanffnage  among  tlie  yoiinjj  men  of  the 
laat  fleiicnition,  a  tiwio  which  h-A  ihoso  wliow 
stmlios  ran  in  the  direction  nf  thcniogy  or  \>\\\- 
los'ijiliy  lo  obtain  i\\v\v  knowlt-dj^c  In-nii  Ocrmnn 
Euthora ;  and,  under  tliu  iiifluijuce  of  tho  bias 
thus  given,  (o  accept  those  aiithora  as  Knnl  aiitho- 
riiius  licfora  whom  all  utlivrn  must  how.  Had 
the  mind  of  Cokridse  [a.u.  1772-1834]  been  of 
a  less  desidlorj-  dm  racier,  ho  would  havo  left 
behind  him  a  system  of  Christian  philoefojihy 
w}iich  vould  liave  burn  a  fonnitlahle  opponent  to 
this  Germnn  inllueiice ;  but  Coleridge  did  little 
more  than  stimulate  and  strengthen  the  thinlcing 
power  of  his  o\m  generation  and  of  the  genera- 
tion immediately  following  him.  His  influence 
went  far  in  developing'  the  inUjlleclual  school  of 
Hi>;h  Church  theologians,  but  he  never  fornm- 
latwl  a  system  to  a  sntticient  extent  for  that 
influence  to  he  much  felt  as  nn  eduealioiial  power 
in  ihe  rather  later  revival  of  philosopLjical  study. 

A  gn-at  impulAe  was,  howcvor,  given  to  tho 
rntionnhzing  tendency  which  accompanied  the 
revival  of  i-cli^nun  between  1830  and  ISSO  by 
tho  tencliirg  of  Julius  Charles  Haro  [a.d.  1795- 
ISiiS],  who  followed  up  n  career  of  ten  years' 
influential  teaching  at  Cambridge  with  twenty 
yeui-8  of  influential  prnnching  and  writing  after 
he  bt-cutue  a  Sussex  Itector  and  Arcliduacun  of 
Lew«?8.  The  general  tendency  of  Hare's  teaching 
was  tliat  of  drawing  minda  a^vay  from  historical 
Cliriiitiiiiuty,  and  fixing  tliiim  un  un  iui aginative 
spinliializa'.ionof  it.  In  particular,  he  combated 
tho  ProteftLant  Ihiiory  of  the  Atonement  by 
seltirig  fiirth  the  self-sacrilice  of  Christ's  Life  in 
tlie  pl;ice  of  tlio  great  act  of  aacritico  whicii  Ho 
acconi|ilished  by  His  Death  ;  and  made  the  latter 
a  crowning  act  of  self-denial  and  voluntary 
suffering,  rather  than  an  act  of  cxjiiation. 
Hiire'is  principal  works  were  Hve  volnroea  of 
Sennons,  the  first  of  which,  published  in  1840, 
was  entitled  "Tlio  Ticl^.ry  of  Faith,"  and  tho 
last,  six  yeats  later,  "The  Mission  of  the  Com- 
forter." 

To  Hare  and  his  brother-in-law  Maurice  as 
theologians,  to  Whateley  as  a  philosophical 
writer,  to  Thirlwall  as  an  historian,  nnd  to  Arnold 
as  a  teacher  of  the  rising  generation,  the  Beioad 
CuURCH  SCEIOOL  Owes  its  uri'n'iu,  a  Ht:liuoi  whicli 
is  nlwaya  tending  towards  Itationalij-m,  and  out 
of  which  many  extreme  Rationalists  have  arisen 
among  the  laity,  and  a  few  among  tho  cleigy. 
None  of  these  latter  have,  liowever,  been  men  of 
much  learning,  or  men  endowed  with  great  power 
OS  leaders,  and  neither  in  the  Church  of  Kngland, 
ncr  anning  KngHsh  Dissenters,  has  Katiunalism 
ever  run  to  tho  stinie  height  of  unbelief  rs  nmong 
the  German  Lutherans  or  the  Frcneh  Calvinista 
of  Frincn  and  Geneva.  External  to  all  rtjligiotis 
cumriiuniltes,  there  are  indeed  many  who  repu- 
di.ite  l)is(orieal  Christianity,  just  na  they  repudiate 
everj-thing  whiidi  assumes  to  bo  nRsociatexl  witlia 
8a]K;nmtural  or\Ier  of  things.  But  the  Rational- 
ipni  of  these  claj^ses  is  merely  a  part  of  llio  system 
which  they  profess,  and  they  have  developed 
unbelief  to  a  mucli  further  extent  in  the  direction 
of  Positivism  and  Atheism.  Among  the  principal 
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of  their  intellectual  lcac3crs  must  bo  recVoncd 
Henry  Thomas  liuckle,  whose  Materialiftt  theories 
were  propoundiHl  at  length  in  his  *'  History  of 
Civilization  in  England,"  of  which  only  one  tliiek 
volnnie,  tliu  lutroductinn,  was  published,  in  1856, 
wlien  tho  author's  denth  pnt  an  end  to  the  work. 
But  Materialism  and  tho  Worship  of  Humanity, 
euch  as  are  to  W  found  iu  the  work  of  Buckle  and 
of  his  teacher,  Comto,  seem  to  bo  tho  natural 
terminus  of  Rationalism. 

[loose's  Stut6  of  Proifetaniigm  in  Ggrmnny, 
2nd  ed.  1829.  FuKi/'t  Historical  Enquinj  into 
the  jfrobahle  caaeea  of  the  Rutionultat  C/mmcter 
lately  prtdominnni  in  iha  T/ieoliMji/  of  Germany, 
18-28,  1830.  Amand  Saintc's  Hist.  Cntiqrn  dii 
Rationalisme  en  Alhmaijne.  StaiidJin'a  Qatdt. 
rfM  liation.  uml  Supramtt.  Farrar's  Cri/ical  Hist. 
of  Fret  ThoHfjht;  t/i£  Hampton  Ijtctuns  for  18fi2. 
Hurst's  Hist.  E<iiionah'sm,  18G7;  the  Appendix 
to  which  contains  nn  nsiefiil  list  of  Geiman,  Frencb, 
English,  and  American  books  on  bnth  siiles. 
Lecky's  Hiat.  Ilniinn.  in  Europe,  Posmvisrs. 
Atueists.    Pantheists.] 

KATU.\M  N  US.  A  monk  of  Corbey  in  Aqui- 
taine,  who  engaged  in  controversy  with  Paijoha- 
8IUS  lUnBSRTCS  on  the  subject  of  the  HolyKuuha- 
rist,  in  tlie  middle  of  Urn  ninth  century.  Hu  is 
Boiuetimes  called  Bertiam  tho  AInnk,  or  Bcrti-am 
the  Priest,  but  it  is  thought  that  this  is  a  corrup- 
tion of  B.  Katramnus,  "  Eealus"  being  s-imetimea 
prefixed  to  the  names  of  venerate\l  writers  even 
when  there  had  been  no  act  of  beatification.  Tho 
work  of  Katramn,  which  was  entitled  "Do  Cor- 
pore  ct  •Sanguine  Duuiini,"  hud  much  influenco 
npon  the  English  Kefornmtion.  It  was  j)uhli^hed 
at  Cologno  in  the  year  15.^2,  after  having  been 
broughtinto  notice  by  Kiaher,  liishop  of  Kochesterj 
as  early  as  152G;  and  it  largely  itiflueneed  the 
minds  of  Archbishop  Cranmor  and  Bishop  Kidley. 
In  1 548  an  English  translation  of  it  waa  printed  hy 
Williiim  Hugh,  under  the  name  of  "  the  Book  of 
Bertram."  It  has  oflen  been  quoted  by  niistako 
as  a  wcirk  of  Scotus  Erigona,  was  aiipposcl  hy 
nmuy  liomanist  theologians  to  be  a  fot;gciry  of  the 
lieformcrs,  and  is  excluded  from  tho  collection  of 
Rntr-imn's  works  printed  in  tlio  Hihii^itlieru  Max- 
imi,  on  the  ground  that  it  has  been  hopeles'^ly 
interpolated  by  supposititious  heretics. 

REALISTS.  A  school  of  medi.-eval  theolo- 
gians, who  adopted  the  doctrine  attributed  by 
Aristotle  to  Pluto,  that  genera,  or  "univentalii," 
have  an  existence  prior  to  and  independent  of  tho 
individual  objoctJt  to  which  they  relate,  tho  for- 
mula of  the  school  being  *'  nnivcrsiliaanto  rem." 

Tliis  theory  was  brought  into  pniminenee  by 
Johannes  Scotus  Eri;;cna  [circ.  805-877).  nnd  was 
generally  held  by  ]diilosopliieal  theolo;;ians  until 
the  ri^e  of  Nominalism  in  the  eleventh  century. 
Koscellin,  the  founder  of  tho  liitlcrBclicul  [Nomi- 
nalists], WHS  Tigorously  opposed  by  St.  An.^t-Im 
[a.d.  1033-11011],  Avbo  looked  upon  the  applica- 
tion of  Noniimilist  theories  to  Iho  "  drctrine  of 
the  Trinity  as  involving  tho  heresy  of  Tritlieism." 
St  Anselm  olso  maintained  that  the  KeaJint  doc- 
trine waa  the  only  one  reconcilable  with  Ihc 
Incarnation,  for  that  Deity  could  not  have  oft- 
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snmRd  Hiimiiiiity  unless  the  Ifllter  1ia<I  a  roal 
olgeclivQ  uxULcucc,  disUnguislieii  frum  thai  of 
indiviiiual  moi ;  a  Ihcury  wliicb  liu  set  forth  in 
Lis  treatise  entitled  *'Cnr  Deas  lionia" 

Tlie  most  dietinguisheU  cham)uon8  of  RouliBm 
ftftor  Aiisdiii  were  Wjliiiim  of  Chiim('«aux  [a.i>. 
K^TO-ll'Jl],  the  opponent  of  AlieUrd,  and  St 
ThonuB  Aquinas  [a.d.  1225-1274];  the  latter 
howfVFjr  holding  the  Realist  opiiiiun  in  Iho 
modified  form  that  univcrsals  huve  a  real  esist- 
enco  prior  \k\  the  imtividiials  towhioh  they  relate 
thningh  ttieir  nntecedeut  existenca  in  (he  I)ivinf> 
Miud.  Tho  SuhuuluK-u  in  genera]  held  Kculi^l 
opinions  ranging  between  this  theory  an<l  the  ex- 
treme fomi  of  them  maintained  hy  fit.  Anselm. 
WicklilTe  also  was  on  the  Bame  side,  although  tho 
freedom  of  bis  theology  was  more  in  eymputhy 
with  tha  Nominolifit  schooL 

The  general  tone  of  Realism  is  that  of  auhmia- 
sion  to  authority  and  dogma:  especially  reganling 
that  truth  as  roost  ceriain  which  is  reveaJcd  by 
the  All-Knowing  and  All-True  ;  consequently  rc- 
ganliiig  revelation  03  tho  true  foundation  of  belief, 
and  belief  as  tho  entrance-gate  to  a  wide  domain 
of  knowledge  on  wliich  the  miud  would  not  other- 
wise enter.     [Scuoolmkn.] 

RECUSANTS.  This  term  eame  into  use  in 
the  reign  of  (^ueen  Kli/abeth  m  the  legal  deHig- 
nation  of  persons  refusing  [recruan/e^l  to  attend 
the  servicer  of  the  Church  of  Eitgland. 

"  In  tho  beginning  of  the  eleventh  year  of  her 
reign,**  says  Lord  Coke,  in  his  charge  to  the  grand 
jury  of  Norfolk,  *'  Comwallis,  Bodingticld,  and 
Silyard,  wore  the  first  Kecusanta,  they  absolutely 
rel'utiing  to  come  to  our  churches.  And,  until 
they  in  that  sort  begun,  the  name  of  Kecusoiit 
was  never  heard  of  amongst  us."  Later  on  in 
the  same  charge  he  snys,  "The  last  sort  of  Kecu- 
saiits,  thonyh  troublesome  (yet  in  my  couwience 
the  least  dLin;^'i'roiis),  are  those  wliioh  dn,  with  loo 
much  violence,  contend  against  some  ceremonti-s 
in  iho  Church,  with  whose  indiiV'Ct  pEucuL'dinK«, 
in  mine  own  kuuwleilge,  his  Miyeaty  is  much 
liriiived"  [The  Lord  Coke,  Hu  Speech  awl  Charfje^ 
1(KI7]. 

This  application  of  the  name  to  both  Roman 
Catholics  and  Puritans  is  illustrated  by  the  lists 
of  Kecu&ants,  to  one  volutno  of  which,  contain- 
ing the  names  and  particulars  of  those  registered 
in  the  n^ign  of  Cliarles  IL  up  to  the  year  1671, 
there  is  a  iiule  alGxed  by  the  olHcial  compiler, 
that  it  is  unrt^Iiuble  as  o  list  of  Popish  J'ccusaute, 
since  it  also  contains  tho  names  of  many  Puritans 
\Bnt.  Mus.  Add.  AtS.  20,73yJ.  In  the  reign  of 
William  IIL  the  Nonjurors  were  also  classed 
among  Jlecusants  by  Act  of  I'urliament.  Hut 
the  name  moet  commonly  refers  to  RouAir  Ca- 

TUOIJCS. 

REfORMKD  BAPTISTS.  [CaMPDELUTra, 
AJiEnicAN.] 

REFORMED  CHURCH,  GERMAN.  Tliat 
section  of  Geriuau  Protestants  wliich  adopted  the 
Cnlvinistic  instead  of  the  Luthemn  pha^e  of  the 
Continental  Refonnation.  Calviniam  has,  how- 
ever, failed  lu  gain  a  footing  in  (iermany  in  its 
extreme  form,  and  the  "  Reformed,"  as  they  are 
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generally  called,  belong  rather  to  the  Zwinglion 
Bcliool  miKliliedhy  contact  with  Lutlieranism  than 
to  that  of  the  strict  Calvinists,  and  adopt  the 
Heidelberg  Confession.  [PnoTtaTANT  C-onteb- 
HiONs.]  Several  distinguished  theologians  haw 
belonged  to  this  section  of  tlio  German  Protos- 
tants,  us  Hcrz<ig,  Ebrard,  Lauge,  and  Uogenbach. 
It   is   now    being  gradually   absorbed   into  the 

UwiTlil)  EvAKUELICaL  CUUKCU. 

In  jVmurica  the  German  Reformed  are  a  con- 
siderable body,  und  though  not  so  numeruui*  as 
the  Lutbemns,  are  eaid  to  number  about  300 
ministers  and  100,000  communicanta.  As  in 
Germany,  the  sect  tends  ton'urds  on  union  with 
moderate  Liitheranism,  and  tuas  witbin  the  last 
few  yean  adopted  '-  A  Liturgy,  or  Order  of  Cliii** 
lian  Worship,"  which  is  chiefly  compiled  fiUBi 
the  Book  of  Common  Prayer. 

REFORMED   PRESBYTERIANS.     [Cajm- 

BQXIANS.] 

REFOUMERS.    [CAMPHEt-LrrKa,  American.] 
REFORMERS,  WESLEY  AN.  [Unitkd  Kkk« 
CnuRpn  Metuoiiists.] 

RELIEF  SYNOD.  One  of  the  seceding  bodies 
in  ScoLhuid  which  aroee  out  of  opiHtsition  to  the 
system  of  Patronsge.  A  majority  of  the  Presby- 
tery of  Dunfermline  liuvin^  refused  to  take  part 
in  the  tndviction  of  a  minister  to  tho  parish  of 
luvetkeithing  who  was  unacceptable  to  the  |>euple, 
they  were  cited  in  1752  before  the  Geiiend  As- 
semhty,  and  one  of  the  number,  Thomaa  GiUesprc, 
minister  of  Carnock  (who  had  been  ordained 
amongst  the  Independents  iu  England),  being 
foremost  in  defence  of  the  recusants,  was  deposed 
from  tho  minlstr}-,  w)iile  threo  others  weru  vuited 
with  a  sentence  of  suspension,  which  bated  for 
thirteen  years.  This  proceoiHng  of  the  Assembly, 
which  was  uigod  on  by  Dr.  Robertson,  who  was 
tlien  rising  into  notice,  way  one  of  extreme  0eTe^ 
ity,  the  only  charge  against  Gillespie,  **  one  of  the 
most  inofiL-usive  and  upright  men  of  his  time*' 
[Moncrietl's  L\f«  of  Enkinfy  p.  460],  being  tlutt 
of  mere  absence  on  the  day  appointed  for  tito 
presentee's  induction,  and  not  of  anyactire  oppo- 
sition. Returning  home  at  once,  Gillespie  mot 
his  wife  at  his  manse-door  with  tho  words,  "  I 
am  no  longer  minister  of  Carnock,"  to  which  she 
cheerfully  replied,  "  Well,  if  we  must  b^,  I  will 
carry  the  meal-pock."  His  congregation,  bowovot, 
prevented  any  such  hard  necessity  by  stiU  reLiin- 
ing  hiin  as  (heir  minister;  and,  upon  the  defeat 
of  a  motion  in  the  Assembly  of  tho  following 
year  for  his  restoration,  a  seceding  body  was 
constitute<J  at  Dunfermline.  In  1757  a  aimilar 
congregation  was  formed  by  Tlumias  Boston  (aoa 
of  iJostrin  of  Ettrick)  at  Jodbnrgli,  in  consec|uonco 
of  the  forcible  intnision  of  a  minister  into  that 
parish,  where  the  people  desired  that  Boeloa 
should  be  appointed.  A  third  congregation  was 
formed  &om  a  similar  cause  in  1760;  and  ou  Octo- 
ber 22nd  in  the  following  year,  the  three  ministen, 
Gillespie,  Bust<.<n,  and  Thomas  Colier,  "  formed 
themselveis,"  in  tho  wonls  of  their  original  minute, 
"  into  a  Presbytery  for  tho  relief  of  Christians 
oppresaed  iu  their  Christian  privileges."  Th<?y 
thus  separated  from  the   Kirk  simply  on   the 
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qvpfition  of  patrannge,  and  had  no  doctrinal 
clillfreiices;  thvy  were  frec%  huwover,  from  tlio 
l)itlcrm,'83  of  the  oM  co%'enftTiting  spiiit,  iinrl, 
]>Artl)'  perlmps  from  the  uccesBiticfl  af  thtir  Uo- 
lati'J  positiuu,  cxliibitcU  a  temper  of  toleration 
hilburto  unknown  in  Scotland.  In  1772,  wlien 
the  number  of  congregstionB  had  conaidembly  in- 
crcnxtHl,  it  waa  resolved  at  n  inecliiig  of  repro- 
Bcutalivr-8  Umt  it  was  a^reealilo  to  their  principles 
"  to  hold  communion  with  those  of  the  Epiacoiwil 
or  Independent  pei-auasion  occaaionally,  upon 
wipposition  always  tliat  tliey  an*  by  prof»'«8iott 
visible  sainla^"  Two  niiiiintorft,  who  could  not 
eiidiire  thia  "  monBtrous"  desertion  from  old 
Preabylerian  viewis,  lUeruupou  separated,  and  the 
Synod  thenceforward  acceptei.1  free  communion 
as  one  of  its  fundamental  principles'  lis  uncon- 
tiwersial  and  unnKgreasive  puuilkm  doubtlessly 
potiiewhnt  hindered  ita  growth.  In  1807  it 
niimboreil  about  sixty  congregations,  with  36,000 
members;  and  in  1S47  ono  hundred  and  fouiv 
luen,  with  aliout  45,000  members.  In  1834 
proposals  were  mode  for  a  union  between  the 
St'Cftflsion  and  Relief  Synods,  the  two  bodits 
bein^'  identical  in  general  views,  und  the  latter 
having  gradually  liecome  more  liko  the  former 
in  opposiliuu  to  the  principle  of  £«tablishmentA, 
"while  the  Secession  were  willing  to  relax  their 
old  declaration  of  adherence  to  the  Covenant,  and 
Jeiive  the  practice  of  free  couinmniou  an  open 
quf-fition  for  each  minister  and  congregation  to 
decide  fur  themeelvf's.  The  negotiations  lasted 
for  scvend  years,  but  nt  length  the  union  was 
forriiallj  completed  on  I3th  May  IS-ti,  when  the 
two  bodicB  aasunied  the  na:ne  of  the  UniWi 
PreBbyterian  Syuod.  Two  Kelief  miiiiet^Ts  dia- 
seuted  from  this  union,  and  contiiiiic^l  in  charge 
of  congrf^tions  under  their  old  name.  Tln^so 
pKo  congregations  weru  iu  oxLstenco  when  the 
census  of  ISol  was  taken,  but  appear  now  to  be 
oxtincL 

rStrulhers'  //irf.  of  lielief  Church,  1839,  and 
Hint,  of  the  Riats  v/ Relief  Cimrch,  1848 ;  Memo- 
ri'ih  nf  Hie  Union  of  the  i^ecession  and  Relief 
S'fH'Mlg,  1847.] 

KELIGIONAIRES.  [Hoooenots.] 
KEMGIOUS  SOCIETlIvS.  A.-MuK;iatinn8  for 
the  promotion  of  personal  piety  which  wore  estalj- 
li'^hcd  among  membcrii  u{  the  Church  uf  Knglnnd 
about  the  year  lfi78,  and  existed  imtii  the  rise  of 
tlH^  MelhodislA  in  tlio  following  century. 

Tlu'y  began  with  a  few  young  men  who  had 
been  impressed  by  tho  prcacliing  of  l>r.  Horneck, 
pnmclier  at  the  Savoy,  and  of  Mr.  Smithies.  It-c- 
turer  at  SL  Michnel's,  Comhill.  Under  the  advice 
of  some  clcujyincn  tlicso  young  men  formed  them- 

^  Oiif  gr«t  eviileni^B  of  tin;  broa^lcr  ton*  of  tho  Kelief 
SrucHi  WHS  ■nbrdi't]  in  I7I>4  by  tlii-ir  snrtctioii  of  the  hm 
ot  a  hymn-book,  the  stn^og  «f  anytliing  bcaiJim  the 
Scottish  version  of  the  Pwltiw  (even  of  the  duly  alloWBd 
Panphrues)  beinftsii  nbomiuotion  to  titv  sim'ilcT  Prrsliy- 
Urisna.  But  though  ibcy  couM  toliratt  liymns,  they 
couM  not  en'hire  ini>1ninK-titH\  rt<Miiiii|iiiriimeDt,  and  a 
miniMcr  in  EdiiiburKb  quilted  the  body  in  IS'ifl,  bihI 
Arii>rw«nla  (in  IlHSSt  joiiiml  tlie  Establish  meet  )>i-rjiase 
tlif(  use  of  an  organ  in  his  chupi'l  wns  L-nliivly  prohibited 
rMcmoir  of  Rpf.  J.  Jobnrtou,  pT«fixed  to  bis  Sermons, 
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selves  into  a  body  somewhat  similar  to  the  Socie- 
ties of  Si.  Vincent  de  Paul,  which  bud  been 
eslabiisiioil  half  a  century  earlier  in  I'aris,  or 
like  those*  of  the  Collegianta  and  other  Piotistic 
communities  in  Holhiud  and  Genimuy.  The 
members  of  the  Keligioiis  Society  so  formed 
arrange<l  to  mi*et  once  a  week  for  religious  con- 
ference and  devotion,  the  ueetinga  being  oou< 
ducted  with  singiiiit.  prayer.  Scripture  rending, 
and  exposition,  and  with  special  preparation  for 
the  Holy  Communion.  When  daily  celebrations 
of  the  Holy  Communion  wore  aot  up  by  Jumea 
II.  in  the  Chapels  Royal,  the  Keligions  Society 
established  n  weFsk-day  serricA  at  SL  Clement 
Danes  in  the  Stranil,  and  celebrations  on  holy 
days,  for  which  latter  tbey  prepared  by  a  careful 
observance  of  tlm  Vigils  pi'ecoding  them.  To  all 
these  mrans  for  the  pvomotian  of  personal  piety 
theyadded  practical  works  of  charity,  contributing 
by  their  purses  and  by  personal  exertions  to  tho 
establishment  and  maintenance  of  schools,  the 
visitation  of  the  poor,  and  support  uf  missions 
in  America. 

The  lieligious  Bocietiea  increased  rapidly  in 
number  during  the  reign  of  William  III.,  forty- 
two  liolding  their  meetings  in  Ix)ndon,  and  others 
in  country  towns,  oa  also  in  Uio  two  Universities. 
Tbey  received  tha  worm  support  of  Kobert  Nelson 
— the  Wilberforce  of  his  day — of  Tillolsnn, 
Compton,  and  other  bishopsi.  They  were  also 
closely  connected  with  the  SocietieA  for  tho  Re- 
fortnatioa  of  Manneiw  [q.  v.],  which  were  estab- 
lished in  1691,  and  were  looKed  upon  as  i-fEcieot 
allies  by  the  Society  for  the  Promotion  of  ChiTS- 
tian  Knowledge.  That  at  Oxford  was  joined  by 
John  and  Charles  Wesley,  and  by  George  "Whit- 
fiehi,  and  tho  good  practices  with  which  the  namea 
of  the  founders  of  Methodism  were  so  closely  asso- 
ciated, during  their  University  life  were  those 
enjoined  by  the  rules  of  the  Brotherhood  to  wluch 
they  had  thus  become  attached. 

Ony  of  the  lost  of  the  annual  meetings  of  the 
London   Religious   Societies   was   held  at  Bow 
Chnrch  in  the  yaar  1738;  and  jl  may  l>e  con- 
cluded that  tbuy  disappeared  before  the  Methodist 
revival,  which  in  its  cftriior  daj-s  was  of  the  aame 
"  High  Chureh"  character.      [Woodward's  RtM 
find    Progrf»n   of   the   Religioat    Sode/iM,    etc 
Nelson's  A(i'frf^M  to  Paysong  nf  Qiuiliij/,  p.   136. 
Xekon'a  F^gtivaJa   and  Faefn,  praf. ;  Secretan's 
Lift!  nf  If  fit 'ion  A 
RKLLYANlSTS.     [UsivBR8Ai.iBm] 
EKMOWSTRANTS.     [Abminiash.] 
RKMONSTRANTS.     [Rssolutioneiis.] 
RENUXCIATORES.     [Apf-TACTir^.] 
RKPRKSENTERS.     [Marbow-Men.1 
RESOLUTIONEl^S.     In   January    1G49,  an 
Act  calle4  the  Art  of  Ohttst's  was  passed  by  tho 
Parliament   of  Scotland,    incapacitating    certain 
of  the  "Mnlignnnt*,"  i.e.  Royalists,  and  persons 
opposed,  to  the  C^ovoniint,  for  Slate  employment 
or  power.     After  the  lJ.Htlle  of  Dunbar,  the  more 
moderate  among  tho  Covenanting.^  party  saw  the 
need  of  admitting  to  military  service  thoae  who 
had  been  tlius  incapacitated,  and  twoRvsolulious 
(snpiwrted  by  Bobvrt  ilaillie  amongst  othera) 
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TTcre  passed  by  the  Commission  of  the  Assembly, 
approving  tjf  the  cinployinc  lit,  at  least  in  dei'ence 
of  tlio  country,  oi'  such  |>ersoDS,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  tlioso  tliat  wore  oxcoimuuiiicHteU  and  for- 
feiti'.il,  or  professed  enemies  to  the  Covennnt  and 
cause  of  0<k1.  In  pureuance  of  lliese  llesolntions, 
Uio  rurliuiLCJit,  on  2itd  Juno  I6r>l,  repealeil  tlio 
Act  of  Classes.  But  the  Kesolutions  were 
velicraently  o]ipoBcd  by  n  slronji  jurty,  inchiJiiig 
Jiuiiea  Guthrie  and  Patriclc  GilltistpiR  among  the 
niiuiutera,  and  Arjyde  and  Wnrriston  amouj,'  lay- 
men, who  refused  to  act  in  common  against  the 
common  enemy,  and  issued  a  "  Remonstrance  " 
against  any  approach  to  a  junction  with  Ihu  '*  Mu- 
lijniant"  piirty.  These  were  cnnticquently  known 
by  the  names  of  Rcmonslrants  or  Proienttn, 
while  llieir  oppouHnts  were  styltid  UemUitiontsYV. 
Ulioir  disputes  did  not  cease  with  the  subjugation 
of  Scotland  by  Cromwr^ll,  but  were  continued  up 
tu  tliu  limo  of  the  Kest<»nition.  Amou^  the  most 
nclivc  on  llic  ]>art  of  the  Hcsolutionor^,  and  cm- 
ploywi  as  Agont  in  England  to  tliwart  tlie  cnd^^av- 
oura  of  the  Protcalera  to  gain  Cromweli's  favour, 
was  Jquics  f}liQrp,  aftcrwordti  tho  wetl-lcuowu 
Arehlii^hop  of  8t  Andrews.  [D.  Lalng's  hif^  of 
R.  ll'iUlie.  in  linillie's  Letters  and  JournnU,  III. 
Ixvii.-lxxii.l 

RESTORATIONIST&  A  sect  of  American 
Untversiilisia  who  maintain  that  modihcd  form  of 
ITni versa! ism  which  is  said  by  Uiom  to  have  boon 
the  orixiuixl  principle  of  tho  sect,  namely,  that  the 
vickod  will  bo  i-estored  to  holiness  and  happiness 
after  a  temporary  puuishmeut  in  IIic  future  life. 
About  the  year  1818  Hosea  liftllow,  an  Univer- 
salist  ]ireachcr  of  Boston,  began  to  teach  that  sin 
is  cutiruly  connectt-d  with  the  h<.Kly,  and  that  ti^ 
death  libefates  the  soul  from  the  body,  so  also  it 
frees  the  soul  from  the  puuishuteat  of  sin.  The 
growth  of  this  opinion  led  many  of  the  Uuiver- 
sal'sts  to  gfl|>ar^tu  fn>m  tliat  Beet  in  the  yrar  18:11, 
and  to  form  a  separate  coramonity  nnder  the 
name  of  "Universal  Bestorationists "  or  "Kc- 
storationistfl,"  their  congregations  being  found 
chiefly  in  Massnclmsetts.  They  are  almost  identi- 
cal ill  all  their  opiuioua  with  tho  older  English 
UniUrinns. 
lilfiaXSBERC.KRS.  [Cor.i.TOiANT8.1 
EHETORIANS.  An  Alexandrian  sect  of  this 
name  is  mentioned  by  PhiJast«r  as  founded  by 
Rhetorius,  and  maintaining  the  opinion  that  tliero 
was  HO  barm  in  any  heresy  whatever  [Philast. 
Ua'r.  sell,  St.  Augustine  remarJca  that  tlii^  w^'cma 
so  nbiiiiru  that  ha  considers  it  incredible  [Aug, 
Hitr.  Ixxii.].  Pliilister  is  the  original  authority 
for  Uio  cxiatcncv  of  such  a  &cct>  but  Pra-deslin- 
ntns  Binmiks  of  ihem  as  if  tbcy  were  not  unknown 
to  him,  adding  to  Philnstcr's  statement  tlmt  they 
advocated  Christian  fellonithip  with  all  who  be< 
lievcd  in  tho  Incnnmtion  [Pr-Tdcat^  Har.  Ixxii.]. 
Even  before  Piii]iisU:r'«  time  Hi.  Athonasius  niuu- 
tiou9  a  poraou  named  Rhetorius,  whom  he  acc^iso'S 
of  holding  tho  opinion  that  doctrines  are  of  no 
consequence,  and  that  all  heretics  are  right  in 
their  own  way  [Athana-fl.  conir.  ApolUn.  i.  C]. 
And  at  a  later  dato  &L  John  Damascene  enume- 
ratcs  the  yvu)(nfiii\a.i  OS  tho  eighty-eighth  in  his 
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Catalogoe  of  Heresies,  who,  it  aerms  probable, 
wero  "knowledge"  (■►!  theology)  "haters"  iu  iha 
ecnsc  of  l>eiiig  antiKlogmatist«,  who  hud  uriiien 
from  reaction  againpt  llm  subh-ties  of  the  Gnostics. 
tho  Antiocliean  and  the  Aiexandrian  schotds  of 
thcologiuns,  anil  wlio  wore  idciiticai  with  the 
Rhctorians  of  Philaeter. 

RITUAIJ.STS.  [Hiau  CnoRciiireN.] 
ROOATIANI.  Out)  of  the  numerous  sneta 
into  M-hicU  Donatlsm  subdivided  iLnelf.  I'hBy 
ti^ok  their  name  from  their  leader  Rogatos,  and 
flotiTisbed  in  Mauritania CieaarienBis[c. a. n.  372-3]. 
[Augu^iline,  Ep.  48,  contra  Creseonium  Donati*- 
tarn,  lib.  iv.  cop.  70.] 

ROGEIilAKS.  An  American  sect  of  the 
Puritan  Ranteiu  which  appeared  in  Jfew  Eng- 
land about  the  year  IG77  under  the  lendcrahip  uC 
John  Jlogers,  from  whom  thftj'  look  their  nanuv 
Their  principal  tenet  was  that  worship  on  tlte 
Lurd's  Day  it)  idolutr}',  which  it  was  a  nmtler  of 
conscience  to  opp<.i&o ;  and  hence  they  used  to  dis- 
turb the  congregations  in  churches  and  chaptd« 
as  the  Ranters  were  accuslome<l  to  do  in  Eughind 
[H.  Adams'  Vkw  of  all  Rdigiona\ 

ROn  \L      [fLvTlOSALIRTS.] 

ROMAN  CATHOLICS.  A  sect  originally 
orgiinired  by  tho  JiasniUi  out  of  the  relics  of  the 
Marion  party  of  clergy  and  laity  in  the  reign  of 
Queen  EliKaboth,  and  further  op^'anized  into  a 
l3onntiBt  hierarchy  by  Cardinal  Wiseman  io  the 
year  1850. 

The  nnme  is  found  in  use  as  early  as  the  year 
15GI,  when  the  words  "every  Romish  Catho- 
lifjue  within  England  and  Ireland  or  nny  of 
England's  territories"  are  found  in  a  paper  of  in- 
tclligonca  sent  home  fn>m  Italy  fur  tho  infunna- 
tion  of  Burleigh  by  Dennum,  the  C^iiocn's  secrft 
agent  [J?W/.  Mua.  Add.  MS.  478*].  It  alio 
occurs  in  the  charjje  delivered  to  the  grand  jury 
of  Norfolk  in  tlie  year  1607,  by  Lord  Chi(<r-.[ii5- 
tico  Coke.  In  a  wide  actnse,  all  metul>ers 
churches  or  sects  recognised  by  the  Pope  a& 
communion  with  himself  aro  often  colled  Rome 
Catholics,  but  tho  imme  is  more  strictly  appUc- 
nble  to  the  English  sect 

A  distinguished  Roman  Catholic  writer  of  tfao 
Inet  century  datos  the  origin  of  bis  community 
from  the  accession  of  Queen  Eliabotb.  '*  In  the 
year  1558."  he  says,  "Elizabeth  ascended  the 
throne  of  England.  At  this  time  begins  lh<>  real 
era  of  English  Reformation  ;  and  consequently 
from  this  time  Catholics  are  to  be  considerpil  as 
a  sect,  dissenting  from  tho  Xational  Churcli" 
[Bt-riiigton's  .S/(i/<t  and  JJfihavtotw  of  EuijJi«h 
CuOioiicB from  tlie  Reformatufii  to  the  ijear  17sr>, 
with  a  view  of  their  preiKtit  nnmher,  tpcntik^ 
chamdery  etc.  17801.  But  this  is  outwlntiDj;  its 
origin  by  alwut  twelve  years,  fur  although  there 
was  a  strong  Romanizing  party  in  llio  ClinrcU 
during  the  early  years  of  Queen  Elicibuth's  n'lgn, 
it  was  not  until  tho  publication  of  the  Bull  by 
which  the  Pojie  oxcommunicutod  her  in  l.''>70, 
that  those  of  tlic  party  who  had  not  in  the  mcttZH 
while  been  won  over  to  the  Reformation  separ- 
ated tbemselvm  from  the  national  communion. 
They  wore  not  thoroughly  orgmniiad  into  a  soot 
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until  the  nrrivftl  of  the  Jesuits,  tljc  first  of  wlwm 
came  ovur  in  tho  ypar  ir>81 ;  iin<l  Iiad  it  not  bcon 
for  tho  work  of  tliesQ  enemies  of  Catholic  unity 
the  Koiiinn  Catbuiics  would  pryb-ibly  have  been 
reahsorbwl  by  tho  Church  as  the  jS'oujurors  wore 
in  the  npxt  century. 

I.  HisiouY  or  RoMAM  CATnoLica.  In  tho 
early  stas©  of  the  Rt-furniatinn  tlie  clcrjiy  and 
laity  of  Ent-liind  pcnemlly  assented  to  tho  now 
order  of  thinp«,  although  ihcio  wore  many  who, 
like  Sishop  Fisher,  Sir  Tiiomns  More,  and  the 
Charterhouse  monl;8,  wore  uiiablo  to  agree  with 
the  Tudor  Tiftw  of  tho  Iloyal  Supremacy,  llio 
evidence  of  this  general  concurrence  of  Church 
and  State  is  givca  in  detail  in  the  first  volume  of 
JJliint'a  History  vj  the  Uefornutthm  of  th«  Church 
of  Eit^iand  during  tho  reit,'n  of  Henry  VIII. ;  and 
all  that  can  be  said  on  the  stibJL'ct  iu  the  short 
oonipnss  of  thia  article  is  that  the  Houses  of  Lonis 
and  Common*,  tho  Convocations  of  the  Clergy, 
the  tlnivcnutitis,  and  cvi-u  the  monastic  bodies, 
all  concurred  in  the  rci>uiHotiou  of  tho  Papal 
Supremacy,  th.it  ahsunl  n-lio  of  Itnman  Inijicrial- 
isni,  the  vepuilialion  of  which  was,  and  was  well 
kncnvu  to  be.  the  backbone  of  the  Itc.fornifition. 

The  development  of  an  "  extreme  left,"  how- 
ever, in  the  fiinii  of  Purilonisra,  led  nntnmlly  to 
tho  develoiiment  of  nn  "  extreme  right"  in  the 
form  of  revived  Ultramontanism  ;  and  although 
llie  reactionary  party  did  not  at  onco  become 
Ultramontane,  and  was  not  largo  during  the  reign 
of  Henry  VIII.,  it  was  exasperated  by  the  in- 
temiiurate  rule  of  the  Privy  Council  during  the 
c.ilainitous  reign  of  Edwaid  VI.,  so  that  when 
Mary  cauio  to  tho  throne  it  at  once  leaped  into 
power  under  the  leadership  of  Bisliop  Gardiner. 
The  policy  of  the  party  during  the  first  of  the 
twu  years  which  then  elapsed  Wfore  Gardiner's 
dealli  was  that  of  his  great  master  Wolscy,  and 
iras  directed  towards  the  restoration  of  that  na- 
tional system  of  ecclesinstical  affairs  which  liad 
existed  in  the  latter  half  of  tho  reign  of  ITerry 
YJII.,and  not  to  tho  cstablishuiontof  the  Ullra- 
ni'iDiano  system  which  eventually  bewime  the 
notorious  characteristic  of  Queen  Mar>''s  reign. 
liut  a  8|HUitsh  party  had  arisen  iu  England 
through  the  Queen's  engagement  to  Philip  of 
Spain,  and  her  marriage  with  liim  on  July  25th, 
1004.  Her  relationship  to  Canlinal  Pole,  sud 
her  personal  affection  for  him,  had  also  ftmoothed 
tho  way  for  that  Italianized  Englishman's  return 
to  his  native  country  with  llio  fidk-st  powura  of 
a  Pupal  Legate.  From  the  arrival  of  the  latter, 
on  November  24th,  1554,  poM*er  passed  out  of  the 
hands  of  Ganlinor  and  Uie  national  (larty  into 
tlio  bands  of  Polo  and  the  King  of  Spain,  and 
under  the  influence  of  tho  Ulramontane  party, 
fuimed  by  the  nnion  of  these  two  foreign  ele- 
nientfl,  England  was  "  reconciled  to  the  Holy  See" 
on  November  30tb,  1554.  Under  the  samo  inllii- 
tnces— I'hihp  himself  being  especially  prepared 
for  the  work  by  a  treatise  on  HcrtsiL's  and  another 
on  tho  punishment  of  Heretics  ro-wriltcn  for  the 
purpose  by  hia  confessor,  i  Castro '^that  dread- 

*  See  the  dedtcationi  to  Charles  V.iod  Philip  which  are 
pr«futnl  to  thcM  wozki  TetpectiTely.     [UB&EaiOLoauns.] 
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fill  persecution  of  the  Puritans  began  in  which 
not  ft  few  of  the  orthodox  ck-rgy  and  laity  also 
suffered,  and  whinh  permanently  alienated  the 
people  of  England  from  Ultramontaniam.* 

Upon  the  accosMon  of  Queen  l-^llizahoth,  Uie 
otmost  tact  and  patience  became  nccc&snry  to  pre- 
vent the  Catholic  Reformation  from  being  crushed 
by  the  pivssure  of  tho  two  reactionary  jjartica, 
the  Puiitan  "Left"  and  tho  Koman  "Right." 
HoDoc  arose  nearly  two  years  of  politic  sileiKfl, 
torapoTiang.  and  delay  on  the  part  of  fier  Gnvcru- 
ment  in  settling  the  aifairs  of  tlie  Church.  During 
these  two  years  the  influence  of  the  vSpanish  party 
was  gradually  extinguished,  and  although  a  con- 
siderable section  of  the  clergy  and  laity  desired 
to  retain  tho  ancient  rites  of  tho  Churcii  of  Eng- 
land, and  to  prevGnt  a  diftsolution  of  the  re- 
established communion  with  Eorac,  this  party 
aUo  was  being  gradually  thinned  as  tho  Marion 
bishops  and  clergy  die«l  ojf. 

When  at  length  the  Prayer  Book  system  of  the 
Keformation  waa  re-established,  there  seemed  good 
reason  to  hope  that  those  of  the  reactionary  party, 
who  ha«l  at  first  been  dissatiaSed  with  it,  were 
gradually  becoming  reconciled.  During  tho  early 
years  of  Queen  lUitaboth's  reign,  say  the  Instruc- 
tions given  to  WaUinghnm  on  his  mission  to 
France,  thoso  who  afterwards  became  Kecusanta 
"  did  ordinarily  resort,  in  all  open  places,  to  tho 
churches  and  to  divine  service  in  tho  cliurch, 
without  any  c rm trad ict ion  or  shew  of  niisliking." 
So  alfifi  Sir  Enlwai-d  (3oke  declared  at  the  trial  of 
Gai'uct,  on  January  27th,  1605,  in  the  following 
M-onls  : — "  Before  tho  Cull  of  Impius  Pius 
Qiiintus,  in  tho  eleventh  year  of  tho  Queen, 
wherein  her  Majesty  was  excommuiiicalcd  and 
deposed,  and  all  they  accursed  who  should 
yield  any  obedience  unto  her,  etc.  there  M-cro  no 
Recuaanta  in  England,  all  camo  to  church  (how- 
soever popishly  inclined  or  jierfiuaded  in  most 
points)  to  tho  same  divine  scrrice  we  now  use; 
but  thereupon  presently  they  refused  to  assemble 
in  our  chnrchea,  or  join  with  us  in  public  service, 
not  for  conscience  of  anything  there  dnne,  against 
which  they  might  justly  except  out  of  the  Word 
of  God,  but  because  the  Popo  had  excommuni- 
cated atul  deposed  her  Majesty,  and  cursed  thnse 
who  ehould  oboy  her"   [State  Trials,  I   242]. 

*  Tlie  name  «f  the  great  and  thoroughly  English  pre- 
lata  Gnrdlner  Lm  beta  nnhistoriaiU)'  aiuucmtcil  wilb 
ilia  CTUfltics  of  Qniren  Mury's  reign  as  if  he  had  been 
one  or  thf  thief  muvcrs  in  thpiii.  Bill  hp  only  once  sat 
in  JBdffniont  on  *'  heretin"  during  th.it  rcigti.  nmnciy, 
wh«i  he  pn^i'teil,  as  I-onl  Chanci-llor,  over  tli«  courr, 
composed  of  thirteen  new  bislions  mid  uthcw,  by  wli;ch 
Roj;.'!*,  Hoop<T,  Siuinders,  and  Tuylor  were  condi-niiit-d, 
on  Jittitiitry  'i-hvi,  1562.  Ftom  tlial  timo  he  took  little 
part  in  public  businc&i,  and  a  disease — on  at-rount  of 
which  he  h«d  told  tho  Privy  Cduncil  in  tho  h<>|^nnin"  of 
Edwanl's  irlpi  that  "  Nntun-  Iiri'l 'Itnliiud  his  death'  — 
carried  him  utron  Xuvt-nibci-  ISth,  l.'iSS,  hia  i-nd  having 
b«n  eijwcted  »o  long  hcfons  ncconlinj;  to  a  letter  of 
Nwiillcs  the  Fr«nch  arabawador  [v.  127J,  ns  S^iiU-mbcr 
6th.  Tber«  is  much  evidence  tu  fiLew  that  Gnrdiiicr. 
likehia  ni.«ti.r  Wylwjy,  xvasainan  of  BKi-mleiindforbfttr- 
iu!?  dinjiiwitiiiii.  The  trtdltion  to  the  conlniry  is  derived 
from  the  Kuritiins,  who  sivrays  Iwd  nlioug  fotvign  M'm- 
pathi«s,  and  eihitiitcd  »  liognUc  aniiuosity  tnwaivh 
ratriotic  uid  oonttUatioDal  EnglisbtMa  like  Wobej  aud 
Gardiou'. 
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GarnAt  triwi  to  shew  that  tiiis  was  a  mistalift  of 
Sir  KJvi'unl  Coke's,  yot  he  odiuittixi  tlia  iii:iiii  fact 
cvou  while  contradicting  the  reitsoii  which  the 
great  Attorney -General  had  given  for  the  change 
that  aflenvanU  took  place.  "  I  know  divers  niy- 
sult',"  Biiid  GuruL't,  "  nlio  before  that  Bull  refused 
t«»  go  to  church  all  the  time  of  Queen  Ehzjibeth, 
tlioiigh  perhaps  m/W  CathnlieM  did  indfrd  go  to 
church  before.  It  was  about  the  end  of  the  CouucU. 
of  Trent  where  this  matter  was  diacDssed  by  twelve 
learn«3il  men,  and  concluded  not  lawful.  And  ttiis 
wa.<i  occMionwl  for  that  Calvin  himself  held  It  not 
lawful  for  any  Protontant  to  be  present,  not  only 
at  our  Mase,  wherein  perhaps  they  may  soy  there 
i«  idolatry,  but  not  at  onr  Evonaong,  being  tho 
same  with  theirs"  \ibtJ,  350].  But  Cok«  proved 
that  this  was  "  a  gi'oss  error;  for  the  lost  seasion 
of  that  council  was  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  1563, 
which  waa  in  the  fifth  year  of  Queen  Elizabeth  ; 
whereas  I  ahcwL-d,  and  am  able  tu  justify  and 
prove^  that  their  Kntninh  Kugli.<)h  Catholics  came 
to  our  service  in  our  churches  until  the  nine- 
teeiiUi  year  of  her  Mujesty,  which  wa**  nitiny 
years  after  that  council  wiis  endod"  \!htil.  252]. 

When  he  was  Lord  Chief-JuBtice,  Coke  again 
repeated  hjn  assertion  in  Iho  following  words,  in 
his  clmrge  to  the  pranci  jury  at  the  Norwich  as- 
sizes of  1607.  His  words  were  :  "  Notwithstand- 
ing tho  change  of  religion,  it  cannot  be  denied 
tluit  for  the  ttrst  ten  years  of  her  Majesty's  reign 
the  estate  of  Boinau  Catholics  in  llngland  was 
L-ilcrublc,  though  some  wore  committed  in  the 
beginning  of  her  coming  to  the  crown,  yet  none 
but  those  whose  precedent  actions  had  caused 
tho  faith  of  their  ollegianco  to  remain  ilimbtlul ; 
and  so  wm:  the  ni.tnner  of  their  commitntent 
mixed  with  such  gracious  clemency,  as  that  they 
riittier  endnrvd  n  favourable  restraint  than  any 
straight  (ir  rigorous  imprisonment.  But  as  well 
those  restrained  as  generally  all  the  Papists  in 
this  kingdom,  not  any  of  them  did  refuse  to  como 
to  our  church  and  yield  their  formal  obedience 
to  the  laws  establialied.  And  thus  they  all  con- 
tiuued,  not  any  one  refusing  to  come  to  our 
churches  during  the  lirst  tun  yoars  of  her  Ma- 
jesty's government.  And  in  the  boyinning  of  the 
eleventh  yciir  of  her  reign  Comwollis,  Bediug- 
tifhl,  and  Silyard  were  the  first  Recusants,  they 
absolutely  refusing  to  come  to  (au  churches. 
An<l  until  they  in  that  sort  begun,  the  name  of 
Recuaant  was  never  heard  of  iimongst  us"  [The 
Lord  Coke,  His  Speech  mid  Chm\j<\  1507). 

It  was,  perhaps,  evon  earlier  than  this  that  the 
Jesuit  Persons  had  wiitten  to  tho  same  effect, 
attributing  tho  change  to  the  teaching  of  tho 
Jesuits.  Some  time  aft«r  the  year  1595,  he 
wrol«  : — "  Whereupon  also  the  same  devil " 
[oiuulutiou  between  laity  and  clergy,  and  be- 
tween the  secular  priests  and  tho  monks]  brought 
in  tho  division  of  opinions  aliout  going  to  the 
heretical  churches  and  service,  which  most  part 
of  Catholics  did  follow  fur  many  years ;  und 
when  the  bettor  anil  truer  opinion  was  taught 
them  by  priests  and  religious  men  from  beyond 
the  seas  as  more  perfect  end  necessary,  there 
wanted  not  many  that  opposed  tbomsclve.'^,  e-t^pc- 


cially  of  the  elder  priests  of  Qnei*n  Mary's  Jaya. 
And  litis  division  was  not  only  l;ivonred  hy  Uu 
couTii.il,  bnt  nourislied  also  for  many  years  by 
divers  tronblesome  people  of  onr  own,  both  in 
teaching  a:id  writing"'  [Persons'  Brkf  Apology 
or  Di-fciK*'  of  the  Catholic  Eccl.  Uirranliff,  fol.  2\.      m 

I'ntil  the  year  1570,  therefore,  there  woa  uo  B 
sai>arate  Ivoman  community  in  Kn;;land,  although 
there  vran  a  party,  but  n  gradually  diniini.thiug 
party,  whoso  feelings  were  strongly  prejudiced 
against  the  changes  made  in  the  reign  of  Kd- 
wanl  VI,,  and  who  wished  for  the  revival  of  thai  M 
ceclesLUslicol  position  which  had  beeu  ailopted  m 
during  the  reign  of  Queen  Mary.  But  this  p^artj' 
remained  for  sovoral  years  within  the  (-hurth. 
There  thoy  reraniued  until  they  were  told  by  the 
Pope  and  the  Jesuits  that  their  duty  to  the  former 
was  inconsistent  with  this  outward  loyalty  to  the 
Church  of  their  country.  And  there  ihey  would 
havo  remained  still,  if  they  hud  not  enrolled 
themselves  among  th.it  unwise  minority  of  Kng- 
lishmen  who  are  found  re.ady  in  every  generation 
to  submit  to  tho  tUctaiiou  of  furei^'iiors,  Colviu  on 
till!  mu'  hand,  or  the  Pope  o\\  tlie  other. 

Lon;,'  before  the  year  1570,  however,  an  an- 
principled  and  shnrking  conspiracy  against  tlie 
English  Church  and  nation  bail  Icen  in  prooess 
of  concoction  at  Kome,  where  EuKland  has  iiuvcr 
been  nnderstood,  and  where  little  pains  have  ever 
been  taken  U>  undei-^tjuid  it,  until  tho  Pupal 
policy  was  stimulnted  hy  the  talent  and  ]N.<rtimi- 
clty  of  modem  seceders  from  the  Church  of  £ng- 
land.  The  earliest  infornintion  which  we  posseas 
respecting  llus  conspiracy  is  contained  in  a  paper  m 
scut  to  jiurli'igh  from  Veniw*,  on  April  13ih,  H 
l.'>64,  by  Dennnm,  a  secret  agent  of  the  English 
Goveniment,  who  had  been  sent  to  the  Continent 
U}  gain  what  information  he  could  respecting 
"foreign  conspiracies  and  contrivancee ;"  but 
Dennuni's  iid'ormation  is  confirmed  by  subsequent 
cvento  and  by  the  history  of  Pius  V.  which  was 
written  by  Catena  in  the  year  1586.  Dennam's 
jiiper  has  been  already  printod,  though  not  Tery 
cuiTectly  [Strype's  Mem.  I.  ii.  54];  but  it  is  of  so 
much  importance  towards  elucidating  the  origin  of 
the  Boman  Catholics  that  it  is  here  given  at  length, 
from  the  copy  of  it  preserved  in  the  Brttiah 
Museum,  the  spelling  being  niodt-ruiied : — - 

"  A  list  of  fieveml  Con-sultJitions  amoi^t  the 
Cardinals,  Bishops,  and  other  of  the  several  orden 
of  Kome  now  a  coulriviug  and  conspiring  against 
her  gracious  M^je^ty  and  the  Established  Church         i 
of  Bjighind.  M 

*'  Pius  luiving   consulted  with  the   clergy  of     W 

'  In  the  ji-ar  160B  Persons  inibUshcd  a  volume  of  384 
closely  priuled  pcra  against  the  Hfth  |wrt  of  Kir  UxmA 
Coke's  reports.  The  lut  chAptvr,  tho  aixt«t-nth,  is  «  Tv|ity 
to  Cnkn's  statt^mrnt  sit  given  abovb  Y«t  sft^r  a  ananb^ 
of  mere  rhetoric.  Persons  savs  : — ^"  I  'I""!!?  not  out  that 
many  others  )>i-sidi'«  thcM*'  the  deprir«d  diipiitariea 
"  Ihrmglioiil  llio  itaIhi,  ihoo^li  otlierwiwe  CAtbolics  in 
heiirt  <»9  most  of  them  were)  di'l  «t  that  timp  Kiid  ■fta-, 
as  also  now,  eitln-r  upon  Ti-sr,  or  Iftck  of  bvttcr  insfrao- 
tiotl,  or  butli,  rc|v.iir  to  Protmt.iit(  cliUirJirfl,  the  caiM 
Ijt'ing  UiL>n  not  so  fully  tlleoDsscdhy  IcsrtH'U  men.  as  nRrr 
it  WHfl,  '  whether  s  indn  with  0XkI  etmsoieitce  mny  k»  to 
the  church  and  wanx  of  a  aiSomt  rtUgioa  from  hia 
ewn.'" 
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lUly,  find  assenibliiiH  tliom  U>(stilier,  it  wns  hy 
geiientl  consent  ruteil,  that  the  imiimnily  of  tho 
ItomUh  Church  am!  h«r  juriedictimi  Ik  rerjiiired 
to  Ih>  (lufeiultid  by  all  her  {jriucw  as  the  priucipal 
Chm-ch  of  God. 

*'  And  to  encouraf,%  the  fiame,  the  Council  hnth 
voted  that  Pius  should  bestow  her  (Jrace's  rejUm 
on  that  princo  who  shall  attempt  to  conquoi-  it. 

"  There  was  a  Council  ordered  by  way  of  a 
Coinmittee,  «ho  contain  three  of  the  caidinalg, 
two  of  tho  arclihisbujts,  six  of  tho  bishops,  and 
as  many  of  the  late  orikr  of  tho  Jesuite,  who 
doily  increase  and  como  iuto  great  favoni*  with 
the  Paiw  of  late ;  theBu  do  preaent  weekly  uk-IIhmLi, 
Ways,  and  conlrivancea  for  tlie  Church  of  liume, 
vihich  hold  tho  great  (^nuncii  for  tho  week  fol- 
liiwiuK  iu  (jniploytnciit  how  to  ordor  all  things 
for  the  advancement  of  the  Jiomish  faith,  tiomo 
uf  the«u  noatrivances,  coming  to  my  hands  by  thd 
help  of  tho  silver-key,  bo  as  follow : — 

*'  1.  The  people  of  Eujjlond  being  much  averted 
from  their  Moilior  Church  of  Rome,  they  have 
thought  fit,  sounding  out  their  inclinations  how 
the  commou  sort  urc  taken  with  the  Litui^'y  in 
Enj;]ish,  for  to  offer  her  Grace  to  confirm  it  with 
Bomo  things  altered  therein,  provided  that  htT 
Grare  and  the  Council  do  acknowJeiige  tho  Fame 
from  Rome  and  lier  Council,  which,  if  it  bo 
denied,  as  we  8U]»poHe  it  will,  then  tlu-ee  are  to 
aspene  the  Liturgy  of  Kngland  by  all  ways  and 
oouBpirocy  imaginable. 

"  2.  A  license  or  dispensation  to  be  granted  to 
any  of  the  Romish  orders  to  preach,  spp-ak,  or  write 
ugiiinst  the  now  Established  Church  of  Kngland, 
amongst  other  protestors  against  liome,  purposoly 
to  make  Kngland  odious  to  them  ;  and  that  they 
may  retain  tliuir  assistances  promised  them  in  ciua 
of  any  priince's  invasion,  and  tlie  parties  so  licen- 
sed and  indulged  (dispensed  with)  to  be  neemingly 
as  one  of  thtin,  and  not  to  bo  either  taxed,  cJiecked, 
or  cxcomiiiuuiciit«d  for  ■m  doing.  And  further,  for 
tbr*  tii'ttor  assurance  of  the  party  so  licensed  and 
indulged  the  party  to  change  his  name,  lest  he  be 
discovua-d,  and  to  keopa  quartern  ol  CO  rrespcndence 
with  any  of  the  car<.Una]s,  archbishops,  bishops, 
abbots,  priors,  or  other  of  tho  chief  monastoricd, 
abbeys,  etc  At  which  quarienml  correspond- 
ence shall  not  only  give  the  Pope  intelligence  of 
Imretical  conspiracy,  hut  be  a  full  assuranee  of 
tlieir  fidelity  to  Rome. 

"  This  proposal  was  much  debated  in  the  Coun- 
cil, which  caused  some  of  the  Council  to  say,  how 
shall  vte  prevent  it,  io  case  any  of  tho  parties  bo 
liceniiAd  tlinch  from  as  and  receive  a  good  rewanl, 
ami  fall  off  from  our  correspondency. 

"  3.  It  was  ihcn  ordered  that  thure  should  be 
several  ap|M)iut€d  for  to  watch  the  parties  so 
liceni^d  and  iudulgud,  and  to  giro  intelligence  to 
Bomi!  of  their  behaviour ;  which  parties  are  sivom 
not  to  divulge  to  any  of  thodc  so  licensed  or  in* 
dulgod  what  they  be,  or  from  whence  they  came, 
but  to  bo  strange,  and  to  come  in  as  one  of  tlieir 
converts,  so  that  the  party  sliall  be  cautions  how 
and  which  way  ho  beudetJL 

"  It  was  afterwards  debated  how  it  should  be 
onlered  in  case  any  of  the  heretical  ministry  of 
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Eugliind  should  lH>C(mu*  tLs  lliey  who  had  these 
licunscs,  and  what  shotdd  be  don^  in  that  case. 

"  4.  It  was  then  answered  by  the  Bishop  of 
Mens  Uiat  that  was  the  thing  they  aimed  at,  and 
that  they  desired  no  more  than  reparation  amongst 
the  heretics  of  England ;  and  by  so  doing,  io  case 
an  animosity  be  nmongat  them  (tho  Church  estab- 
lished by  the  heietic  Qneen,  as  they  so  termed 
her  Grace),  tliere  would  l>o  the  leas  to  oppose  tho 
Mother  Church  of  iloiiie.  whenever  o[piirtnnity 
served.  Tiiis  reason  of  the  Uishops  pacilied  Uie 
whole  Council. 

"5.  It  was  granted,  not  only  indulgence  and 
])LtnIou  to  tho  party  that  should  assault  her  GrAce, 
either  private  or  in  public,  or  to  any  cook,  brewer, 
baker,  physician,  vintner,  grocer,  chinirgeon,  or 
any  other  calling  whatsoever,  that  should  or  did 
make  heraway  out  of  thin  world,  n  jtardon,  but  an 
absolute  remission  of  sins  to  tho  heirs  of  that 
party's  family  sprung  fmm  him,  and  a  perpetual 
anmuty  to  them  for  ever,  and  the  said  heir  to  bo 
never  bsholden  to  any  of  the  fathers  for  pardon, 
be  they  of  what  onlor  soever,  unlejia  it  pleased 
himself,  and  to  be  one  of  those  Vnr^  Council, 
whosfiever  reigned  successively. 

"  0.  It  was  ordered,  for  the  better  assurance  of 
further  jntelligenRO  to  tho  See  of  Heme,  to  give 
licenses  to  any  (liat  shall  «wear  to  that  supremacy 
due  obedience  and  allegiance,  to  her  powers,  to 
dispense  with  sacramont^  bapti!>m,  marriages,  and 
other  cerenioniea  of  our  now  Eetaldishcd  Church 
in  England;  that  tho  parties  so  oblige<i  may  pos- 
sess  and  enjoy  any  office,  employment,  either 
ecclesiastiL'al,  military  or  civil,  and  to  take  such 
oaths  as  shall  bo  imposed  upon  them,  provided 
that  the  said  oaths  be  taken  with  a  reserro  for  to 
serve  tlie  Mother  Church  of  Rome  whenever  op- 
portunity serveth  ;  and  thereby  in  so  doing  the 
Act  in  Council  wss  passed,  it  was  no  sin,  bnt 
meritorious  until  occasion  served  to  the  controry, 
and  tliat  when  it  so  served  for  Home's  advantage 
tho  party  was  absolved  from  his  oath. 

"  7.  It  waiS  also  ordered  that  all  tho  Romish 
orders,  as  well  regular  as  secular,  to  cherish  all 
the  adherents  of  tho  Mother  Church  of  Kome, 
wlmnevor  occasion  8er\*eth,  to  be  in  readincsB  at 
the  times  that  shall  be  appointed,  and  to  con- 
tribute acconiing  to  their  capacities  wliat  in  them 
lieth  for  tho  promotion  of  the  Romish  ennso. 

"8.  It  is  ordered  that  the  Romish  |)erty  shall 
propose  a  match  for  the  Queen  of  tho  Catholic 
prin{*8  for  to  further  or  to  promote  the  Eomish 
faith. 

"  9.  It  is  ordered,  upon  pain  of  excommunica- 
tion, and  of  a  perpoiiial  curse  to  light  on  the 
families  and  ]>osterities  of  all  those  of  the  I^[atber 
Churrh  of  Rome  who  will  not  promote  or  assist 
by  means  of  money  or  otherwise  Mary  Queen 
of  Scotland's  pretence  to  the  Crown  of  Eng- 
land. 

**  10.  It  is  also  onlered  thnt  every  Boratsh 
Catholic  within  England  and  Ireland,  or  any  of 
England'slarritories,  to  contribute  to  those  Romish 
bishops,  parish  priests,  etc,  that  ore  privately  or 
shall  bo  by  Rome  set  ov«r  them,  to  pay  uU  the 
Church  duties,  as  if  they  were  in  possession  upon 
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granting  full  commiftsion  to  all  to  wilhstnnd  and 
nppnsp  lipr.  Ami,  firet  of  all,  there  bping  ,t  tliffi- 
ciiity  ot  putlisbiiig  the  Bull  in  Spain  or  France 
for  J'mr  of  provoking  this  wicked  womnn,  ho 
CAHSPd  it  to  bo  published  in  that  very  kingdom, 
transmitting  to  Ridolii  many  printed  copies  to  ba 
disfHTs^d.  ns  w«a  according;!/  done.  Tlius,  none 
kimwiiig  whence  they  canje,  many  persons  were 
ex«!t:iitcd  for  liaving  transcrihed  thcra  with  their 
own  hand.  Among  othera  John  Mekda"  [Fclton] 
"an  lingliah  gentleman,  having  (ixeci  a  copy  oii 
thfi  pnte  of  the  Bishop  of  London's  pabcc,  sntfered 
a  nvffit  cruel  dcalb,  L-onatantly  ainrmiuK  tu  Uiu 
Intit  tliat  he  had  done  well,  and  tlial  ho  was  renrly 
to  do  it  again,  according  to  the  tenor  and  purport 
of  tho  said  Btdi;  which  so  far  itilluoncful  and  ex- 
cited the  minds  of  the  people,  that  thoy  declared 
publicly  againat  yielding  any  farther  allegianco  to 
Klizabeth,  and  if  any  head  of  the  faction  had  Uien 
discovered  himself,  they  would  ccrtaiuly  have  run 
into  a  sudden  and  open  revolt.  Whereupon 
Elizalieth,  apprehending  her  danger,  and  not  be- 
in;.'  altogether  ignorant  of  the  conspiracy  of  tho 
nohLcii,  bega]i  to  ana,  and  to  use  the  necessary 
preoiutiona,  a.i  well  to  defend  herself,  as  to  lay 
lioM  on  sonic  of  the  parlies  that  vera  engaged 
against  her 

"Honce  the  Earls  of  Northuraberland  andWcst- 
taiireland,  fearing  to  be  eurpviaed  on  their  estates, 
without  tarrying  for  their  compamona,  or  for 
Buccoiir  from  abroml,  rose  with  move  than  twelve 
thousand  men,  and  by  public  declarations  notilicd 
the  cause  of  tlicir  rising  to  bo  the  restoring  of 
the  Catholic  religion,  and  Iho  ancient  laws  of  the 
kingdom.*  Nor  did  they  sconr  the  country  and 
nitirch  Iminoiliat^ly  against  Elizabeth,  as  they 
ought  to  liavo  done ;  and  by  which  nicans  tliey 
would  have  been  sure  of  all  Uif-ir  followers.  But 
btaniling  still,  and  not  being  able  to  maintain 
themselves  in  the  field  for  want  of  money,  at 
length  retiring  into  Scotland,  they  did  nothing 
at  all,  but  gave  occasion  to  Elizabeth  to  put  the 
Duke  of  Norfolk  under  a  guard  upon  suspicion, 
as  also  for  fear  of  his  marriage  with  tho  Queen 
of  Scots,  and  to  imprison  many  others,  of  whom 
Uidolti  was  one.  But  Elizabeth,  not  being  a'blo 
to  penetrate  tho  depth  of  the  conspiracy,  they 
«i.rc  all  sol  at  liberty  except  the  Uuke.  In  tho 
meanwhile  i'ius  had  given  liidulii  a  credit  of  an 
hundred  and  tifty  thousand  crowns,  and  iirns  pre- 
piiring  a  greater  sum  to  advance  the  design. 
KiiUilJi,  being  then  a  priaouer,  could  not  diatri- 
bulo  the  money  among  those  who  were  up  in 
arms ;  yet  aflerworda  he  gave  part  of  it  to  them 

>  Sandpra  says  in  his  "  De  viaibili  Moaarchto,"  written 
iu  thR  year  1572,  that  the  Pop*  cnused  the  rebellion  in 
tiic  North  bysontlinsNicolaa  Morton,apriest,  to  Jcclare. 
to  tho  E«rl«  of  NortlnimlierliiHii  nnrj  Wnstmontln ml  thnt 
EiiKibrtb  wns  a  IiPix'li<-.  tlint  she  lm<l  thus  lost  nil  cliiiin 
t')  ■lominion  and  iwvrtr  :  thut  ehe  \s%i  to  be  n-gardwl  by 
tht'ni  M  a  hpAthen  ;  liinl  that  tbfty  wcro  free  from  nny 
oljli^mtion  to  obey  lipr  Uws^  The  exact  words  arc  tlius 
pivcii  hy  nnotlicr  writer  :  "Oar  I-ord  Tim  iiKiiircd  your 
niiiids  with  a  m;iI  vr.ittliy  of  your  Catholic  fnith.  that 
you  limy  nlt'-nmt  to  free  yoUT*tIvM  &nd  your  country 
Irom  llie  ^lauu-rul  ilavery  ol"  Teiualu  It-wdnms,  and  brina 
it  ba>:k  to  its  former  oWicnro  io  this  holy  Boaan  See 
[Throckmorton's  Byaihtr  GoimiiTtkHeM.  lOll 
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to  keep  them  on  (he  borders  of  Scotland,  part 
to  tho  Dnke  of  Norfolk,  part  to  others  of  the 
conspirators,  to  hold  thorn  tirm.  Vet  the  alarm 
still  sounding  through  tho  railm,  Elizabeth  called 
several  persons  to  Court  under  various  pretences, 
not  daring  to  make  a  greater  noise  :  who  refused 
to  come,  and  gave  her  plainly  enough  to  understand 
that  tliey  owed  hi!r  no  miinner  of  ohedifnco  dur- 
ing the  interdict  of  the  Bull ;  of  which  Elizabeth 
lienclf  was  heiird  to  say,  that  it  ti-oubled  her  not 
so  mnch  for  it4  substance  and  contents,  as  bediuse 
it  had  Pius  for  its  author,  whoso  election  and  life 
she  could  not  but  esteem  miraculous.  Kow  that 
the  work  ndght  proceed  on  at  dne  foundations, 
they  despatchml  Ridolfi  to  Pius,  acquainting  him, 
that  on  their  side  all  things  were  now  ready,  and 
desiring  that  he  would  be  pleased  to  leu'l  his 
name  to  tho  undertaking,  as  designed  for  the 
cause  of  religion,  and  for  setting  the  Queen  of 
Scots  on  tho  Englisli  throne  after  her  marriage 
to  tho  Dnke  of  Norfolk;  as  also  that  he  would 
move  the  Catholic  king  to  gi-ant  them  the  auc- 
cuure  they  had  demanded.  Pius,  well  compre- 
henditig  all  their  nieasuros,  and  approving  them, 
and  rejecting  what  the  Duke  d'Alva  had  written 
to  dissuade  from  the  enterprise,  after  Ridolfi  had 
commuuicatcd  it  to  him  in  passing  through  Flan- 
ders, sent  the  same  Ridolfi  to  tlie  King  of  Sptun 
under  pretence  of  carrying  articles  for  a  League, 
and  gave  him  likewise  Briefs  to  the  Klag  'of 
Portugal,  with  all  necessary  instnictiona  and  de- 
liberations ;  at  the  same  time  writing  to  the  Duks 
of  Norfolk,  and  cxhurtiJig  him  lo  he  of  good 
courage,  inasmuch  as  he  should  want  no  assist- 
ance. Hidolli,  presenting  the  Brief  to  the  Catholie 
king,  with  the  Pope's  commission,  by  wliich  he 
encouraged  him  to  make  the  attempt,  and  speedily 
to  send  the  desired  succours,  ottering  not  oidy  all 
his  power,  but  oven  to  go  in  person,  if  need  were, 
for  the  ohtJiining  so  great  a  bcneht  to  all  Chris- 
tendom, and  to  pawn  all  the  substance  of  the 
Apostolical  See,  the  chalices,  the  crosses,  and  even 
bis  own  vcatnicutsj  informing  him  ciiactly  hovr 
fk.-a8ible  the  thing  was  if  he  would  only  send  into 
England  a  detichment  of  his  army  in  Flanders, 
under  the  command  of  Cliiapiu  Vltelli,  in  case 
tbfit  d'Alva  was  hindered.  The  King  having 
signified  his  pleasure  lo  this  purpose  by  an  ex- 
press courier,  and  Pius  having  remitted  by  the 
way  of  Flanders  a  great  supply  of  money,  d'Alva 
was  not  pleased  to  forward  the  execution  ;  as  well 
that  he  might  deny  this  honour  to  Vitelli  (having 
in  his  place  proposed  his  own  son,  whom  neither 
the  King  nor  Council  accepted),  as  on  account  of 
the  new  troubles  in  Emucc,  it  being  necessary  to 
use  precaution  with  that  Crown,  lest  it  should 
discover  that  the  Cathulic  king  embarked  in  this 
design  without  its  aid,  and  thereu]}an  should 
interpose  to  hinder  it,  and  so  the  arms  both  of 
Fmnce  and  England  eliould  bo  brought  against 
Flanders,  because  the  French  would  be  jealous 
lest  the  Spaniard  should  make  hiaiself  master  of 
Euglinul,  as  the  Spaniard  would  have  been,  conhi 
the  French  have  attempted  the  like  by  their  own 
strength,  as  they  were  never  ret  able  to  do :  nor 
could  the  Pope  give  aulfioieut  security  in  tho 
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Mnrian  scccession  thoro  came  also  to  an  ond  all 
connection  whatever  between  tlie  ancient  Church 
of  JCiiglnnd  nud  tlie  new  community  of  Roman 
Ctttboiics.  Until  tbo  old  bislioiw  bad  died  tboro 
iraa  a  shadow  of  ouch  a  onnnection,  and  the 
sinnll  community  under  tbem  might  clnim  to  run 
IMirallol  with  that  wliich  under  Ibu  bishops  of  tlic 
rhiirch  representenl  the  old  and  broad  ecclesiaflti- 
ca)  stienm  tlmt  had  6owcd  onward  to  the  sixteenth 
century  from  Apostolic  times.  But  when  the 
dt'.illi  of  Watson  without  any  Episcopal  heir  had 
hiought  that  portion  of  the  Bncei^*sirin  which  he 
n.|)H-stuted  to  an  cntl,  tbo  EoKlisb  Epiacopate 
descenited  from  Archbishop  Pftrker  became  the 
only  lineal  representatires  of  the  medioival, 
Anglo-Saxon,  and  Primitive,  Church  of  England. 
'i'ho  Koman  Catholic  community  of  subsequent 
clays  no  mora  Rowed  from  the  ancient  Church  of 
England  than  the  Tiber  flows  from  the  Thames. 

iJiit  the  probability  of  the  echism  dyiny  out 
for  want  of  a  ministry  had  been  foreseen  as  early 
as  the  yenr  1568  by  an  acuto  Oxford  aeceder 
nimicd  WiUiam  Allen  [a.d.  1532-9i],  who  had 
been  a  EftUow  of  Oriel  in  tho  reiijn  of  IViward 
VI.,  Frincipal  of  St.  Mary's  Hall  in  that  of  Queen 
SIar>-,  recpivcd  tlie  empty  title  of  Canlinal  of 
Eiijiliind  in  the  year  1 587,  and  became  Arcbbiahop 
of  Mechlin  in  1569.  During  tho  early  port  of 
Elizabeth's  reign  Allen  was  in  England,  and  en- 
deavoured to  prevent  his  friends  from  frequenting 
the  services  of  the  Church.  But  about  )56f>  bo 
went  abroad,  and  was  ordained  priest  at  Mechlin, 
where  he  became  a  reader  in  theology.  UJs  ac- 
qu.Tiiiitancs  vn\\\  the  state  of  tho  Marion  party  in 
England  led  him  to  the  conclusion  that  the  old 
eitrgy  would  not  perpetuate  the  schusm,  and  he 
therefore  derised  the  plan  of  founding  colleges 
on  the  Continent  "for  restoring,"  as  Persons 
writes,  "a  new  English  clergy."  The  first  of 
these cnllefiefi.  or  "senjinaries"  aa  they  were  callml, 
was  established  at  Douny  in  Flanders  in  the  year 
15C9,  under  Allen  himself.  From  1576  until 
ir)93  it  was  carried  on  at  Rlieims,  wbtlhcr  it  \\al 
been  driven  by  a  riot  at  Douay.  But  in  1593  it 
was  reinstated  at  the  latter  town,  and  continued 
there  until  ibo  French  Eevolulion.  when  it  migra- 
twl  to  Old  Hall  Green  at  Ware,  in  Hertfordshire, 
and  is  now  known  as  St.  F<lmnnd's  College, 
though  orifjiiially  dedicated  to  St.  Tliorans  of  Can- 
terbury. Other  seminaries  were  founded  at  Home, 
Seville,  and  Mailrid,  in  1678,  and  others  at  Vnl- 
Indolid,  St.  Omer's,  Paris,  Li^ge,  Liabon,  Lou- 
vain,  and  Ghent,  during  the  subM^iient  forty 
yt-jii-s  [Butler's  i/i'ri.  Menu  ii.  172,  440] ;  amt  so 
energetically  were  these  supported  by  tho  Court 
of  Rome  that  digpensations  were  granted  to  thoeo 
Roman  Catholics  who  poRseased  abbey  lands,  free- 
ing them  from  all  spiritual  censures  on  that  account 
if  they  contributed  to  the  support  of  seminaries 
[Fnller'a  Ch.  Hist.  92]. 

At  the  foreign  colleges  Ihos  Cftt^hlished  English 
youths  were  educated  for  the  priesthood  on  the 
most  extreme  system  of  devotion  to  Rome  and  of 

stray  paper  ia  not  idu.Ii  eviiK-iiro.  Imt  it  iiiiiy  iiiilifote 
that  AoriM!  ■tt7m]>ls  to  obbiiii  a  »cp«r«t«  K|iUcupat«  w<n 
at  &nx  tnade,  Imt  tutmtly  checked. 
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antipathy  to  England  and  the  English  Chnroh. 
Some  of  these  began  to  come  over  in  the  year 
1571,  "apparelled  like  mariners,"  and  with 
"captains'  passports"  obtained  in  the  Low 
Countries  [Hurl  AtS.  360,  f.  2a].  They  kndod 
as  if  they  were  coming  to  an  enemy's  country, 
and  one  in  which  tbo  bglit  of  Cliristinnity  having 
been  extinguished  it  was  to  bo  kindled  again  by 
their  means,  as  it  had  been  kindled  -  among  tho 
heathen  Saxons  of  Kent  by  Iho  missiouarica 
■under  St.  AugusMna  Secrolly  as  thoy  came, 
their  movements  were  well  known  to  the  Govern- 
ment, and  minulQ  descrifitions  of  their  persons 
exist,  one  being  deecribe<l  as  having  "little 
hair  on  tho  front  of  his  forehead,"  another  as 
"  freckled,"  a  third  as  a  "pretty  little  fellow,  of 
complexion  something  brown,  and  apparelled  in 
bine,"  and  so  forth  [O/i'ii.] ;  but  the  C^oeen  and 
her  Govemmont  were  not  uneasy  about  them  for 
tho  first  few  years,  believing  that  the  movement 
was  only  a  temporary  one,  ond  would  gradually 
from  one  cause  or  another  cense  [Sanders,  rfs 
Scftivm,  Anglic.  312].  Queen  EliMbuth  had  been 
nineteen  years  on  the  throne  before  any  seminary 
priest  sutfere*!  punishment,  but  when  the  pap^ 
cxmspimcy  was  aided  by  them,  and  especially  by 
those  of  them  who  were  Jestiite,  a  very  serious 
danger  threatened  the  Queen  and  the  nation,  and 
it  became  necessary  to  treat  thoso  as  traitors 
who  unhesitatingly  mixed  themselves  up  with 
treason. 

The  historian  of  the  Jesuit  Mission  in  Eng- 
Innil  says  that  one  of  the  body  named  William 
<}ood  was  sent  to  Ireland  for  four  years,  leaving 
the  country  again  In  1568,  but  that  none  came 
to  England  until  Campion  and  Persons  made 
their  appearance  there  in  I.'iBI.  Tho  reason  ho 
alh-^'cs  is  that  as  in  tho  Divine  Counsels  the 
Saviour  was  not  sent  into  Ihe  world  until  it  was 
sunk  in  dnrkness,  so  England  was  pemulted  to 
Ijecome  dark  and  wicked  before  the  Jesuits  were 
sent  to  convert  it  [More,  Hisi.  Misa.  Anglican. 
Soc.  Jem.  1660,  p.  33].  But  a  story  is  told  by 
Strypo  which  shews  that  More  was  mi&t.iken, 
and  that  Jesuits  were  among  the  earliest  of  the 
60  Cfllled  "missionaries."  According  to  this 
narrative  one  of  them  named  Thomas  Heath, 
brother  to  the  former  Archbishop  of  York,  was 
at  work  early  in  the  Queen's  reign,  and  was  dis- 
covered in  a  curious  manner.  From  15(>2  nntil 
15G8  ho  went  up  and  down  the  country,  preach- 
ing in  tho  churches,  and  spicing  his  sermons 
with  Puritanism  of  the  most  extreme  type.  At 
laiit  ho  ap|>liL-d  to  the  Dean  of  Rochester  as  a 
poor  minister  deserving  preferment,  and  to  test 
his  ability  the  Dean  gavo  him  a  preaching  tnrn 
in  the  catheilml.  M'bile  preaching  a  sermon,  in 
which  ho  cried  down,  the  services  of  the  Church, 
lie  accidentally  dropped  a  letter  from  his  pocket, 
which  had  been  addressed  to  bim  under  tho  name 
of  Thomas  Fine  from  an  eminent  English  Jesuit 
named  Mult  at  Madrid.  Tliis  letter,  containing 
instructions  respecting  his  mission,  was  carried 
to  the  Bishop  of  Rocbo^ter,  and  led  to  Heath's 
chamber  being  searched,  wlioii  there  were  found 
in  his  boots  and  in  his  trunk  a  liccnao  &om  tlia 
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Jesuits,  a  Bull  from  the  Pope  autlinrizing  him  to 
preach  what  dt'clrine  llie  JuauJla  OD.lered  hiiti  to 
preach  for  fhviiling  Protftstants,  with  several 
hookfl  a^'ainst  Infant  Baptism.  Henth  was  put 
iu  the  pillory,  hmndud  with  an  R  os  n  Recusant, 
and  con<lemned  to  impriaonment  for  hfe;  but  bo 
died  after  being  a  few  montiia  iu  firison  [Strype's 
Ann.  ii.  273,  c<l.  1^241  Somewhat  earher,  May 
10th.  1.566,.  tliA  Pope  iu\d  iftsue<I  a  liiill  nnatho- 
matizing  the  En^dish  heretics,  and  enjoiuing  all 
wise  and  Iconic d  cculeeinatice  "  to  Inbonr,  en- 
deavour, and  contrive  all  manner  of  devices  to 
abate,  nsaiinge,  and  confound  tlicm."  This  was 
80  interpreted  as  that  it  ^aw  dispensations  to 
Riimon  prieeta  fur  "  devising  of  new  tenets, 
doctrines,  and  covenants,"  .  .  .  "provided  that  the 
device  intend^^d  was  to  promote  tho  ad\*ancement 
of  Rome;"  and  also  permitting  tliem  to  go 
throuyh  the  ceremony  of  marriage  with  what 
women  they  pleaswi,  on  the  ground  that  heretical 
marriagH  was  no  marriage,  and  that  by  appearing 
to  ha  married  tbey  could  better  carry  on  their 
work  of  converting  the  nation.  Commissions 
were  given  to  Ihom  under  several  names  in  ca&e 
they  ahonld  bo  disc/iveroil,  and  that  when  they 
had  intelligence  tliey  might  fly  to  another  place 
and  still  keep  correspondiineo  with  the  convents 
to  which  they  helotigwl  \iUd.  319].  Added  to 
thcee  provocationei  there  were  many  bocks  sent 
into  Kngland  by  Allen,  Tiristowe,  Sanders,  Persons, 
and  others,  which  were  as  damaging  to  the  pejice 
of  the  iStalc  na  to  that  of  the  Church ;  and  thus  it 
ia  not  enrprisiiig  that  the  conduct  of  the  seminary 
priests  at  lust  brought  down  sovero  punishment 
upon  them.  The  old  Marian  clergy  hail  been 
treated  with  kindness  and  libt-rality,  and  even 
tlio  seminary  priests  had  been  merely  placed 
under  surveillance  so  long  as  they  continued 
quiet;  but  after  the  year  IS"",  in  which  the 
first  of  the  latter  was  executed  for  treason,  a  large 
number  aulfered  itiiprisonnient  and  death,  about 
120  in  all  being  punished  as  traitors  daring  the 
remiiinitig  years  of  the  Queen's  reign. 

Roman  Catholics  nro  accustomed  to  balance 
these  executions  against  the  burnings  of  Queen 
Mary's  reign,  as  if,  in  the  later  casea  a^  well  as 
in  the  earlier,  the  jtcrsous  cxvcutetl  were  sutVerers 
for  rehgiun.  But  this  allegation  was  di.-jprovcd 
by  Lord  Ihirleigh  in  his  work  entitled  "  Execu- 
tion for  Treason,  and  not  for  Religion,"  printed 
in  15b3.^  Ha  shews  that  tlie  Seminary  priests 
were  arraigned  under  Acta  of  Parliament  of  Ed- 
ward Ill.'s  reign,  about  1330,  not  under  any 
new  laws ;  that  only  those  vi-ero  condemned  for 
treoson  who  engageti  in  political  conspiracies,  and 
especially  who  maintained  the  effect  of  thu  Pope's 
Bullagaiust  theQueen.  These  persons  always  niude 
a  point  ot  saying  that  what  they  did  was  done  for 
religion,  nUo  that  they  suffered  lor  religion  ;  but  it 
is  Kufhcienlly  plain  that  when  a  couspiiacy  against 

'  The  full  title  is  "  Execution  of  Jortiw  in  England 
for  mnititcnfiniT  of  iwiMic  nnil  Chriatidii  pi-acc  n>;iittist 
etrtnia  Mimrra  wf  spJinnn  oiid  inihcrents  to  llic  tiaitiiis 
and  fueniiwi  of  the  n-alm,  without  any  ptn^cution  of 
thrni  for  r|itr8tiflns  ol  icliRitiii,  hb  is  falhfly  rejiorted  snd 
puMijilua  ly  the  faoter*  and  roit«r«r»  ot  their  trrwoiis" 
[Scconti  ea.  1583]. 
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a  sovereign's  life  is  entered  into,  whatever  the 
ultimate  ubjoct  may  he  tofvar<la  which  the  cou- 
spimtors  consider  the  sovereign's  death  as  a  fitep^ 
tliose  who  thus  conspire  engage  in  an  act  of  treason, 
and  must  risk  the  consequences.  There  wna  niso 
published  an  official  paper  of  six  pages,  entitled 
"  A  Declamlion  of  the  tavoiirahle  dc^ig  of  Her 
Mnjosty's  Commissioners  appointed  for  thu  exa- 
mination of  c-ertain  traitors,  and  of  tnttnrea  un- 
jiLstly  reporteil  to  he  done  upon  them  for  mattere 
of  religion,  1583."  Tliis  stotes,  in  addition,  that 
the  torture  was  never  nswl  to  any  of  tho  accused 
persons,  unices  they  gave  evidence  that  they  knew 
treasons  which  they  would  not  reveal.  If  they 
said  as  Christian  men,  in  such  a  manner  as  wa« 
usual  and  usually  credited  among  Christian  men, 
that  they  did  not  It  now,  their  allegation  was  always 
acc^^pted.  Those  who  were  tortured  were  not  so 
treated  until  after  cvlt)'  endeavour  had  beon  used 
to  get  at  the  truth  otherwisft,  and  none,  not  even 
Campian  himself,  were  so  racked,  but  they  wore 
able  to  walk  away  from  the  rack,  and  to  write 
with  their  hands,  immediately  aflerw-ards. 

Tliese  statements  on  the  one  hand  are  corrobo- 
rated on  the  other  by  a  publication  which  ctua- 
nated  from  some  of  t)ie  seminary  priests  thenjstJve*, 
when  they  had  come  to  see  how  much  evil  bad 
resiuHc'd  from  the  conduct  of  the  Reman  Catholics 
cnder  the  leadership  of  tho  Jestn'ts.     Tliis  work 
was  written,  on  behalf  of  a  number  of  tho  secular 
priests,  by  one  of  their  own  number,  name<l  Wil- 
liam Watson,  and  the  title  itself  is  instructive, 
being   OS   follows  : — *'  Important  consideratinna 
which  ought  to  move  all  true  and  sound  Catholics 
who   are   not  wholly  Jesnited  to  arknowle<lge^ 
without  nil  equivocations,  ambiguities,  or  shift' 
ings,  that  the  pro<;eedingR  of  Uer  Majesty,  and  of 
the  Slate,  with  them  since  tho  beginning  of  Her 
Highness'  roigii,  have  been  hoili  mild  and  merci- 
ful.   Published  by  sundry  of  us  the  secular  priests 
in  dielike  of  many  trfatiaes,  lettci-s,  and  report«s 
which   liave  been  written   and  maik-  In   divers 
places  to  the  contrary  ;  Irtgethor  with  our  opiuions 
uf  a  better  course  hereafter  for  thu  promoting  of 
tlie  Catholic  faith  in  England.    >'ewly  imprinted, 
IGOl."     The  work  is  a  manifesto  against  "the 
Jesuitical  Ui»panized  faction"  led  by  Persons, 
Garnet,  and  lUnck^rell,  antl  fipoaks  of  the  laity  as 
being  strongly  under  the  influence  of  the  Jesuits. 
Their  historical  statement  of  facts  sgrees  oxaclly 
■with  that  of  Burleigh ;  and  they  say  the  Shite 
had  good  reason  to  moke  laws  against  them,  con- 
sidering what  "  outrageous"  treasons  were  being 
practised,  and  having  the  IIuU  in  ^*iew.     "  Sun 
WG  arc,  that  no  king  or  ]mnce  iu  Christendom 
would  like  or  tolerate  any  such  snbjeeta  within 
their  dominionrt,  if  possibly  they  could  bo  rid  of 
them"  [p.  21].     They  attribnte  niiock morion's 
plot,  and  those  connected  with  Mary.  Queen  of 
Scots,  in  general,  to  the  Jesuit^ii,  and  declare  tho 
Popo  himself  to  have  "plotted  with  the  King  of 
Spain"  at  their  instigation,  for  putting  Mary  on 
the  ihnmo  of  England.     T<)  the  Jiwuils  also  thoj 
attribute  the  contrivance  of  plots  for  the  assassi- 
nation of  the  Queen,  inentiuning  Patrick  CoUos, 
Doctor  Lopez,  Torkn,  Williams,  and  Sqnira  im 
having  been  m  employed  by  them. 
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The  trouTiIes  inflio.teii  have  been  "groat  wo 
confess  in  tbcuisclve^,  but  far  leas  M'c  thiiilc  tlian 
any  prince  living  in  Hit  Majesty's  case,  aud  so 
provoked,  would  have  inflicted  upon  us.  Some 
of  us  liave  said  many  a  time  when  w^  Imvo  roail 
(in<l  hoard  epocches  of  Her  Miijwty's  supiKised 
cnielty,  '  Why,  my  masters,  what  would  ymi  liave 
her  to  do,  being  resolved  as  sho  is  iu  mattera  of 
Teligion,  except  she  should  willingly  cast  off  tlio 
care,  not  otdy  of  her  State  and  kingdom,  but  of 
her  life  also  and  princely  esdnialioni'  Tmh,  there 
have  been  amon^Kt  us  uf  our  own  calling  who 
liavB  Ukewtso  Mid  that  they  thomsclTeR,  knowing 
whiit  tliuy  do  know,  how,  under  pretence  of 
religion,  the  life  nf  Her  Miijcsty  and  the  6ubTe^ 
sion  of  the  kingdnm  is  aimed  at ;  if  they  hail  been 
of  licr  Hij;lines»'  Council,  they  would  have  ^jiven 
their  consu-nt  for  the  making  nf  very  strait  and 
rigoroufl  liiws  to  the  better  Kuppresaing  and  pr^- 
vcntiiij;  of  all  such  Jesuitical  and  wicked  design- 
nients"  [p.  37].  And  this,  notwithstanding  that 
*',we  proiuss  ourHalves  with  all  Rodly  courage  and 
holdne.S4  to  be  as  Bound  Catholic  prieeta  as  any 
Jesuits  or  men  living  in  the  world,  and  that  wo 
do  not  desire  to  draw  breulU  any  lon;,'cr  on  tlio 
cnrtli  than  that  we  shall  so  continue." 

Such  evidence  as  this  shews  tlmt  the  sovoritiea 
used  towards  Iioman  Catholics  in  the  earlier  times 
of  the  existence  of  their  sect  wero  uclu;illy  forced 
npon  the  Gnvernmout  hy  the  unscnipulous  con- 
duct of  those  who  were  endeavouriiic,  as  the  chief 
part  of  their  mission,  to  overthrow  or  to  destroy 
the  Queen ;  that  by  her  destruction  they  might 
Tem«-'V6  what  they  considered  to  be  the  chief  bar- 
rier a^jainst  the  intro<Iurlion  of  the  I'apal  autho- 
rity and  system.  It  waa  no  persecution  of  the 
"  ancient  faith"  or  of  tho  "remnant  of  the  ancient 
Church,"  as  ia  so  often  represented  hy  Roman 
Catholic  writtre,  but  eiiupJy  and  entirely  the 
puniflhment,  in  self-defence,  of  sectarian  priests 
wlio  bad  coma  to  this  countrj-  with  Iho  arrogant 
profession  of  couvertiug  iU  people,  but  wlio  strove 
to  bring  them  uniU>r  the  yoke  of  Ultmmontanism 
by  actd  whicli  the  law  accounted,  and  would  still 
Bpcount,  treasonable'  That  no  great  severitj'  was 
shewn  towards  Koman  Catholics  on  account  of 
their  reliyiou  alone  is  shewn  by  an  order  of  Coun- 
cil, datc'il  M.'iy  7th, -1581,  at  the  very  time  wlien 
Campiau  the  Jesuit  was  in  the  Townr  for  treason, 
directing  that  all  Recusants  shall  bo  set  free  on 
recognizances  not  to  depart  llie  realm  without 
license,  nor  to  go  more  than  three  miles  from  home 
until  they  have  Ofniformed  \Covucil  Book,  Lnmd. 
Ms.  11G2,  Brit.  A/ugX  That  groat  severity  was 
shewn  by  Queen  EUzabcth's  govcnimcut  towurdx 
Roman  Catholic  traitore,  as  well  as  inwards  all 
other  traiton!>  is  not  to  be  doubted.    But  severity 

'  "  After  the  promulptitton  of  tlio  Ball,  six  fiiorim 
Wcr'  gi'n>-nll_v  [ir.ii>i)M-tl  to  tin-  iirimtA  wlio  weiv  arnti^^iiril. 
TlicV  rcff.irdeil  ihc  import  of  Ibat  liul!,  tlie  lif  prosit  ion  cf 
the  Quteu  as  pronounced  iu  it,  aiitl  wlint  fJiouM  be  the 
OORiluct  nf  giicHl  Mjlijpct*  ill  n'rcrciii-u  to  lioth.  Few 
Bnswprcd,  Imn  sorry  to  oWri-c,  as  Iwcame  loyal  KnglJah- 
nim  iinJ  fiiitliful  citircns.  Tiipy  seeraeii,  luiher,  to  con- 
■i'li-r  thrtiiNcIvciiaii  till!  sul>jr«t.t  of  n  foiviL'n  mahtiT,  whose 
f'Vcrrignfy  "*i»  |wraiTii>mit  ntui  whose  will  was  luprrrae." 
IBvhagi'iB.'t  Memnir*  ^' Pansaiii,  lolnxL  84.] 
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to  the  few  who  were  traitors  to  their  sovereign 
and  countrj'  was  often  necessary,  in  those  times, 
to  preservo  the  liberties  of  the  many  who  were 
loyal  to  botli. 

It  bas  already  been  shewn  that  the  formal  or- 
ganization of  the  Human  Catholics  in  Kiiglnnil 
began  with  tlie  .lesuits.  On  tlie  death  oF  liishop 
Watson,  the  few  secular  clergy  who  remained  felt 
themselves  lefl  entirely  without  a  head,  and  the 
idea  of  continuing  the  old  succession,  if  it  had 
ever  been  seriously  entertained,  was  necessarily 
abandoned.  The  Jesuits,  hencef'Tth,  easily  took 
the  lead  (although  constantly  and  bitterly  opposed 
by  the  s«'ciilar  clergy),  and  the  '■  English  Mission" 
wns  established  under  their  IraJerslnp  and  under 
the  sanction  of  the  Pope.  No  pretence  was  at 
that  time  made  by  them  tn  represent  tlio  oUl 
Church  of  England,  their  professed  object  being 
to  effect  a  new  conversion  of  tlie  English  [leople, 
and  fto  to  found  a  new  branch  of  the  Church. 
[Porsons'  Four  Connerekms  of  Enffland.  lieriug* 
tun's  Pin\zum\  Mem.  lulrod.  42.J  ITiis  object 
was  well  understood  by  the  partizaus  of  the  Pope 
on  the  Continent,  and  excited  so  much  interest 
and  oxpectatiou  that  on  ofHciol  letter  of  intelli- 
gence to  the  Ix)rd  Treasurer,  datwl  August  31st, 
1592,  says,  "Scarcely  anything  else  is  talked  of 
in  Italy  but  this  combat  of  Eugliiud."  Thu  writer 
adda,  however,  that  in  Germany  tht-ro  were  many 
who  disapproved  of  what  was  going  on  [Hurl. 
MS.  35,  f.  372]. 

For  some  years  the  direction  of  this  arrogant 
and  Bchismutical  "  Mission"  was  assumed  by  Ro- 
bert Persons  [i.r.  154G-lfilO],  an  Oxford  seccder 
wlio  bad  become  a  Jesuit  in  the  year  IS7d,  and 
having  come  to  Kngland  with  Edmund  Cainpian* 
(an  ex-fellow  of  St.  John's,  Oxford)  umler  a  com- 
mission from  Gregory  XIIL,  in  July  IjBO,  re- 
turned to  Rome  eaoa  after  the  execution  of  Cam- 
pian  in  I58I,  and  after  beingRcctor  of  tlio  English 
Seminary  at  Rome  for  some  years,  was  eventually 
appointed  "  Prefect  of  the  English  Mission"  in 
the  year  1592.  Father  Persons  himself  was 
under  the  direction  of  Cardiual  Allen,  who  was 
Archbishop  of  Mechlin,  but  neither  of  them 
loft  tho  Continent,  Persons  remaining  in  safety 
abroad  while  ho  stirred  up  sedition  in  England 
by  means  of  his  books  and  his  Jesuit  agents, 
This  mode  of  government  was  very  objectionable 
to  the  schismatica]  clergy,  who  all  along  felt 
themselves  to  be  in  a  false  position,  and  desired 
to  place  themselves  in  one  that  should  seem  more 
justifiable  than  that  of  a  foreign  mission,  by  hav- 
ing biahf>pfl  appointed  from  their  own  body.  After 
tho  death  of  Cai-dinal  Allen,  in  the  year  1S94, 
this  feeling  grow  strong'-^r,  and  it  ended  iti  1S97 
in  an  unanimous  petili'iu  to  tho  Pope  for  thd 
restoration  of  a  Lienirchy  "  in  which  Bishops 
shoidd  be  elected  by  the  common  consent  of  the 
clfrgy  and  appointe<l  by  thcjn  to  diQeiX'tit  dis- 
tricts" [Mush,  Declaraii'o  Motuim^  21,  30].    In- 

'  Cnmpi^n's  trne  mine  it  U  s.ii(l  wat  Eihrard:;,  lot  he 
axmnetl  that  liv  whiL-h  hr  i«  munllv  knowD  Co  uve  his 
IrieiidB  from  trouble  [//orf.  MS.  360,  f.  25].  HrKhow. 
eviT,  entered  as  "  K<imimd  Uuupiui"  in  modem  Oxford 
lists. 
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Bteod  of  acceding  to  the  request  bo  made,  the 
Pope  was  pcrsuB'lcd  b^  tho  Jesuits  to  appoint  im 
Archpripst  (or  Rural  Daau),  Gcorgo  ]{|tio.kwfill 
[a,o.  1545-1613],  Lii  Oxford  soccdyr,  wliose  sole 
comniissioii  wiis  a  kltcr  froiii  Canlinal  Cnjetan, 
dated  ifanih  7th,  1598.  Thia  t;avo  hiin  luitliority 
over  the  400  li<j[iii»i  Cwlholic  cli-rgy  of  Enjjliiml, 
but  rcfltricted  lliit  mUlmrity  Ity  app<jiiiling  a 
cDiintil  of  aix  to  net  with,  liim,  iiud  by  pro- 
bibitiii^  him  from  dijt«riuinin<'  aDylhiDj^'  of  im- 

Sortuitce  without  cfuiBnlting  tho  Supflrior  of  tho 
esiiits.  Tlie  cler^^'  renioii3trat««l  bo  stronply  at 
the  aliyht  put  upon  them  by  Ihe  off-hfind  mnn- 
npr  in  whicli  thifiappoittment  wm  made,  that  at 
lust  the  Pu[>o  Wfl3  ]H.'riuad(}d  to  add  tho  dij^nity 
and  weight  of  bis  own  cnmmiFiiion,  which  was 
issued  to  Blackwell  in  tho  form  of  a  Brief  on 
August  I7th,  IGOl.  lilackwell,  however,  become 
A  loyal  Knjjiiehinan  under  tho  influence  of  horror 
and  dtsguat  at  the  Guupowdur  l*Iut.  imd  taking 
tho  oath  of  allegiance  to  James  I.  was  deprived 
of  hi3  olftco  by  tho  Pope  for  eo  doing  in  the  year 
1603.'  Two  other  archpriests  were  appointed, 
George  Birkhoad,  in  1G08,  and  Gcop^c  Harriaon, 
in  1615,  but  on  the  death  of  the  Iatt«r,  in  1621, 
thePopQwaa  again  jirtitioncd  to  subatitnto  bishops 
for  these  atioinHlous  ofTioers.  This  request  was 
po  far  conceded  that  William  Bishop  was  consft- 
crated  to  tho  episcopal  office  ou  Juno  4th,  1623, 
and  eent  to  Euylaiid  as  Vicar-Apostolic^  with 
faculties  similar  to  ''  Diokb  of  tho  late  archpricsU 
joined  to  those  which  ordinariea  enjoy  ami  exer- 
cise," but  the  authority  was  given  only  during 
the  pleasure  of  the  Pops,  mid  tho  Vicnr-Apostolic 
was  not  u  Bishop  wiUi  iiidupondeot  power,  hut 
only  a  delegate  of  anothpr  Bishop,  tlie  Pope, 
under  the  lille  of  the  "  Bishop  of  Chalccdou.*' 
Now  "  it  seemed  to  many,"  says  Berington,  '*  that 
tho  English  Catholic  Church  was  re-established 
in  tho  renovation  of  her  hierarchy.  But  the  fond 
imagination,  I  fear,  was  fimudeti  on  no  tnith. 
.  .  .  The  }^man  Pontiff  stiU  continued  to  be, 
what  the  clergy  of  England  liad  for  many  years 
pennUM  him  to  be,  their  only  Bishop.  How 
then,  with  him  at  our  head,  could  it  in  the  esti- 
mation of  such  men  be  said  that  we  were  without 
a  church  and  a  hierarchy  of  transcendent  excel- 
lence 1  He  governed,  us  at  one  tiuio  by  the  agency 
of  I-)r.  Allen,  ptrhaps  Viy  that  of  Fatlicr  Persons ; 
at  another  by  his  ai-chpri<>5t9 ;  now  by  the  Bishop 
of  Chalceilon  ;  and  in  aflertimes,  ns  it  will  appear, 
by  a  series  of  similar  delegations"  [Berington's 
Mi'inoim  of  Panzarii,  Introd.  105]. 

The  first  "  Bishop  of  Chalcedon"  diet!  in  less 
than  a  year  after  his  np{M>intment.  He  was  suc- 
ceeded by  Kiclmrd  Smith,  under  the  same  title, 
who  retained  the  oOico  until  1 655,  hut  lived  most 
of  the  time  abroad.  Fur  thirty  years  no  snc- 
oeasor  to  Smith  was  appointed,  but  tu  I6S5  John 
Leybum  was  consecratod  under  the  title  of 
'*  Biflliop  of  Ailrunietiim,"  and  England  was 
afterwards,  on  January  20th,  1668,  divided  into 
the  London,  Midland,  Northern,  and  Western 

'  ThMT  tn  many  dorumiMibi  connectrd  nicfa  Block- 
wcU'b  oBicial  woTk  SI  <]t>paty  of  th«  Koaian  See  id  llie 
liarlnu  MS.  rtdnme.  6h8,  in  Uu  British  Uuscum. 
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Catholics  of  Scotland  were  jikced  under  the  Arch- 
prie^ta  and  Vicars-Apostolic  of  England  until  the 
year  1004,  since  which  time  they  have  had  Vtcan- 
Apostolic  of  their  own. 

There  is  not  space  in  this  article  to  follow  up 
in  any  detail  tlio  history  of  the  Boman  Catholio 
sect  during  the  time  that  has  elapsed  between 
its  original  oivani&ition  and  tlie  present  day : 
and  it  must  suffico  to  trace  the  course  of  that 
history  only  in  general  outline. 

Enrly  in  the  reign  of  James  I.  tho  eOorta  of  the 
Jesuits  at  home,  and  of  tho  Seminaries  abroad, 
were  so  successful  that  both  Houses  of  Porlio- 
moitt  presented  on  address  to  tho  Crown,  setting 
forth  that  there  was  n  "  mischievous  increaao  of 
Papists  in  his  Majesty's  dominion  of  late,"  which 
they  feel  bound  to  represent  to  the  King,  with 
tho  dangerous  consequences  that  were  likely  to 
result.  Their  dependence  ou  forvigu  princes,  the 
aildress  said,  was  very  evident ;  and  there  mtom 
also  great  danger  if  any  ambitious  man  shonld 
become  jiupular  as  the  k-ndcr  of  tho  Popish  party. 
The  principal  causos  of  this  increase  are  staled  to 
be  the  too  great  leniency  which  was  shewn  in 
enforcing  the  laws  against  JesuitJi,  Seminary 
priests,  and  Popish  lecusaut^j  the  influenco 
which  was  exercised  in  their  favour  by  foreign 
ambassadors,  and  tlie  resort  of  tho  Papists  to 
their  chapels ;  their  concourso  to  tho  City,  and 
their  frequent  conferenre-s  there ;  the  education 
of  their  children  in  foreign  seminaries  and  col- 
leges, which  had  been  greatly  enlarged  of  late ; 
the  insufVicient  instruction  of  tho  population;  the 
licenllous  penuittaiico  of  Popish  books;  and 
lastly,  the  emplopnent  of  men  in  places  of 
government  who  gave  countenance  to  the  Popish 
party  [fUrl.  MS.  35,  f.  452,  Bril.  jWtf*].* 
Similar  addresses  were  sent  up  to  Charles  I.  on 
March  3 1st,  1C28,  and  on  this  occasion  also  greot 
importance  was  attributed  to  tho  immigratiuu  of 
Jesuits,  and  of  children  who  had  been  educated 
in  the  foreign  seminaries.  It  was  also  allied 
that  many  schools  nt  home  were  in  the  hands  of 
l^ecusants,  and  that  tho  latter  were  acquiring  much 
wealth  by  clever  management  of  money  in  the 
City — what  in  later  times  has  been  called  *'stock- 
jobbing"  [ibid.  161,  f.  228]. 

The  great  atmj^lc  for  power  which  is  thus  in- 
dicated was  continued  during  the  Civil  Wars  by 
means  of  those  disgraceful  underhand  practieesto 
which  the  party  devoted,  to  the  Pope  secmt 
always  ready  to  i-esort ;  and  Bishop  BramboU 
dcclatvs  that  nearly  one  hundred  of  llie  Romish 
clergy  became  soldiers  in  the  Parliament's  army 
that  they  might  stir  up  furtlier  auimoaities  against 

*  Til*  rapid  increaw  of  tlii;  »ct  oa  the  dcnth  of  Qneen 
Eliznl)«tli  U  ihcKii  conspicuouiily  in  ri*'icock's  I.itt  oft\* 
Jl&man  Catholia  in  the  Couui;/  of  YorkiH  I60t,  vliicli 
wo*  i>riiiti>J  by  Mr.  Fvicork  from  n  MS.  in  Ihc  Bodlciui 
Librnry  iti  the  jTnr  1S7S.  Ths  monat*  sre  dU- 
tinf^iah«d  in  thiii'liKt  as  **o7J"  nnJ  "new;"  aoil  wliila 
there  are  tMrisbi-s  niumCTated  in  wliiuli  no  penwns  re- 
fused to  oome  to  Church  in  the  Queca't  time,  thonsh 
"  new  recutaata  "  bad  Hrisen  witkiu  a  year  of  her  deatli, 
other  caxra  ore  nconlrd  in  whii  h  two  "rrcasantn  old" 
were  reinforced  by  tiventy>flTo  "reeuaots  oew  liim 
S5  Marcu  1003." 
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the  Cliurch  of  Rnglaud,  in  the  liopo  that  \\&  otat- 
throw  wuiild  eveiituflHy  [ilocu  their  own  part;  iu 
tliH  iinceiidaiit  [BmnihuH'B  Works,  i.  95].  The 
efitahhsliment  uf  Crornvrell's  iron  tyranny  nraa, 
however,  very  imfavoumblc  to  the  prosponty  and 
progro^sa  of  tlio  sect,  and  it  ■was  not  until  the 
latter  [xu-t  of  tho  nign  uf  Charles  II.  tltnl  it  a^in 
bejinn  to  Hourisih.  Tho  aslulc  policy  then  ndnpted 
by  the  Jesuit  leaders  of  the  "English  Mission" 
was  to  Mciiro  tha  co-nperation  of  tho  ProtesUnt 
Dtsaenters  u\  alU'inptiiif*  to  sccuro  what  was 
called  "  toleration,''  hut  what  wiw  in  ronlity  free- 
dom to  carry  on  their  never-ceasing  endeavours  to 
w-cstablish  the  Supremacy  of  tho  Pope  in  Eii^- 
land.  In  the  reign  of  James  II.  a  very  dangenms 
a<Ivance  wax  made  towards  this  end.  In  the  ycir 
leSG,  Father  Petrc,  tho  Vice-Provincial  of  the 
JeauitA  in  I'jigland,  waa  mndo  a  member  of  tho 
Privy  Council,  an<l  of  the  "junto,"  or  Cahiuet 
Council  of  tho  Prime  Minister,  tho  Earl  of  Sun- 
derland. This  body  then  consisted  only  of  eeven 
nivuiWrs,  and  Snnderliind  luinself,  with  two  oc 
throe  others,  being  Koman  Cathnltcs,  tho  govern, 
meiit  of  England  waa  practically  in  the  hands  of 
the  sect  St.  Jamea'  Chapel  was  appmpnntcd  to 
the  use  of  fourteen  Benedictine  monk^  luid  the 
King's  chaplains;  tho  Savoy  became  a  .Jesuit 
moniutery,  the  Franciscans  set  tq)  their  honiior 
in  Liiiciijn  Inn  Fields,  tlic  Ciirmohlca  in  tho  City. 
At  Oxford  tlie  Dejin  nf  (Jliri-tt  Church  and  the 
Master  of  Univeraity  College  eataldished  the 
Koman  services  in  their  coUcge  chapels;^  and  for 
the  fir«b  titne  since  the  net  had  been  foundcl 
public  chapels  wore  opened  for  its  use  through- 
out the  country.  Four  VicArs- Apostolic  were 
ali«o  ftppoiuted  by  tho  Pope,  and  for  each  of  them 
the  Govornraent  provided  an  income  of  £1000 
a  year  out  of  tho  F.xchequer  [Rerington'fl  ^atn  and 
Behiivionr  of  Cath.  157].  iSut  when  tho  alliance 
of  Protestant  and  Poman  Catholic  Dtescntera  bad 
obtained  frurn  James  II.  tho  unconstitutional 
"  Declaration  of  Liberty  of  CouscicricB,"  by  which 
the  latter  hoped,  to  pavo  the  way  for  completing 
the  work  which  had  been  so  proaporoualy  cora- 
nienced,  the  clergy  and  laity  of  tho  Church  were 
fairly  aroused  to  tho  danger,  and  the  imprifion- 
ment  uf  the  seven  bishops  who  resisted  this  over- 
bearing exercise  of  tho  prerogative  caused  tho  tide 
to  turn. 

After  the  Revolution  of  1688,  wliich  followe-l 
this  development  of  Komanism,  and  which  was 
chiefly  occasioned  by  it,  the  Roman  (Catholics 
began  to  decline  in  power;  and  although  their 
ecclesiastical  Ofrganimtion  was  nion>  and  more 
developed  under  their  Vicars-Apostolic,  it  was 
not  until  they  bad  8iiccce<le<I  in  their  long-con- 
tinued L'tTbrts  to  obtain  tlioremovalof  those  civic 
disabilities  which  the  treasons  and  disloyalty  of 
tho  sect  had  brought  u]>(in  tliem,  that  they  agnin 
attained  any  prominent  position  in  England. 
These  disabilities  were  Anally  removed  by  wlmt 
waa  called^ — with  great  exaggeration  of  their  true 

>  The  Romnn  Cfltholiea  up  to  this  tine  fttill  lud  to 
Mm^  extent  th«  old  Snnim  Senricc  Bookit.     Tbe  Miaut 
ti««^l  liy  Jamrs  11.  liiiuHiir  is  preauTed  in  the  CoUiedral 
Libmry  at  Worcester. 
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bearing — "  Roman  Catholic  Kmnncipation,"  in 
tho  year  1829  by  10  Geo.  IV.  ch.  7;  and  by  a 
Bul>scquent  Act  pORSL'd  \n  1832  [A  Will.  IV.  ch. 
Ilfi]  Roman  Catholics  were  plACinl  on  the  same 
constitutional  foutiug  as  other  Di»senter9k' 

It  lias  already  been  said  that  the  Deputy  Bis- 
hops, or  "  VicarB-ApoetoIifi,"  frwm  1623  to  1688, 
wore  only  tha-o  in  ntimljcr,  mid  that  for  a  large 
portion  nf  these  sixty-five  years  ihero  was  not  any 
Roman  Catholic  Bishop  in  England.  Tha  con- 
duct of  James  II.  and  his  Governiuant  waa,  how- 
ever, so  encouraging  to  the  Papjd  Court,  tliat  on 
January  30th,  1688,  Pope  Inn(K;ent  XI.  divided 
Kdgland  into  four  districts,  appointing  Vicora- 
Apostolic  to  each.  This  ammgcnient  contiQued 
fur  a  century  and  a  half,  during  which  time  there 
wei-o  thirty-three  of  thcao  achisraatical  bishops 
in  England.  On  .Inly  30th,  IS40,  Pope  Gregory 
XVI.  re-divided  the  four  districts  into  eight;  and 
fourteen  Vicars- Apostolic  were  appointed  to  theao 
between  1840  and  1850.  All  theso  Vicar*- 
Apostolic  had  been  consecrated  nominally  to 
diooesea  "in  partibus  infidelium,"  and  Iwre  such 
titles  as  Bishops  of  Melipotamus,  Ariopolis, 
Olena,  Tloa,  Samoiiata,  etc.  But, under  the 
management  of  Canlinal  Wiseman,  Pope  Pius 
IX.,  on  .September  29th,  1850,  divided  England 
into  thirteen  diocoaes  bearing  Knglisli  titles, 
namely,  thoao  of  Westminster,  Beviprlvy,  Bir- 
mingham, Clifton,  Hexham  and  Xewcaatle,  Liver- 
pool, Afeneria  and  Newport,  Korthamptoo,  Not- 
tingham, Plymonth,  Saltbrd,  Shrrjwsbury,  and 
Southwark.  The  twelro  latter  of  these  are  con- 
Bidcretl  to  be  within  tho  Province  of  Weat- 
niinstor,  of  which  Canlinal  Wiseman  became  the 
first  titiUar  Archbishop  in  1850,  and  Henry 
Edward  Manning,  formerly  Archdeacon  of  Chi- 
chester, the  second  in  1869. 

If  anything  was  wanting  before  to  complete  tha 
Bchismatical  and  Fectarion  position  of  the  lioinaa 
Catholics,  thia  waa  the  crowning  act ;  and  in 
concluding  tho  historical  review  of  their  sect  no 
wopis  can  better  l>e  used  to  describe  the  position 
which  has  thus  been  assumed  by  them  than  thoso 
of  Henry  F/lwartl  Manning  hinuielf,  written  in 
1845^  when  ho  waa  a  leading  "IlighCburchnaan." 
"  Tha  attempt,"  ho  writes,  "  to  impose  an  uncano- 
nical  jurisdiction  on  tho  British  churches,  and  a 
refnaal  to  hold  ootntnnnion  with  them  except  on 
that  condition,  was  clearly  an  act  of  echism.  And 
this  waa  further  aggravated  by  every  kind  of  ag- 
gression: acts  of  excommunication  and  anathema, 
instigations  to  warfare  abroad  and  to  rebellion 
and  Bchism  at  homo,  are  the  measures  by  which 
the  Boman  Church  has  oxhibitod  ix&  professed 
desire  to  restore  onity  to  tho  Church  of  Christ. 
It  must  never  be  forgotten  that  the  act  of  the 
Bishop  of  Rome,  by  which  a  most  grievous  and 
stubborn  contest  waa  begun  in  tho  English  Chorch, 

'  The  dUa^Mlitica  under  whicb  Kcman  Catliolir*  wen? 
ptsceil  were  that  tln-y  •aim  ttiNiualifiiHl  for  sitting  in 
Parliftmcnt  by  30  Oil.  II.  2,  g  ],  m  1877;  were  excepted 
from  the  Toleration  Act  of  1G89;  -wm  dinablwl  trom 
voting  at  elKiUnna  by  7  A  8  Will.  III.  ch.  27.  in  U96j 
nnd  Iroiii  inlicriling  ov  lioldir^f  lamii  by  11  k  12  Will. 
III.  di.  27,  ill  170D.  Tlicse  ilisal>ilitii-s  were  almottt  all 
imposed  by  the  QoTeniment  of  WiUiam  III, 
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was  taken  uatin  tlio  character  of  Patriarch,  but 
iu  the  lille  of  Supremu  PuntifC  Thu  sauie  Bull 
vhich  made  a  rent  in  ever}'  English  diocceo  pro- 
fessod  to  liepoao  altio  the  Queen  of  Englniid.  It 
WAS  a  ]>owi;r  to  yivc  awny  not  sees,  but  llirorios 
also;  and  the  nifoct  of  tbi<  hna  bccu,  as  in  the 
EhC  80  in  ICn^hmi,  to  erect  altar  »]L(aiuat  alt-ir, 
and  succcssiitii  ngaiust  eucccssiua.  In  the  fu'raia- 
lion  ofaecta  in  iliocoAan  chnrcb<)K,  in  the  excliiifive 
asaiiinptinn  uf  t  lie  name  Cutliulic,  in  the  reunlina' 
tion  of  prifsts,  mid  in  rc^tiictin^'  the  One  CUurcIt 
to  their  own  communion,  thurc  baa  beon  no  such 
example  of  diriaion  since  Iho  acliiem  of  Dunatua" 
[Manning's  Unity  of  the  C/mrch,  304,  2nd  ed.]. 
n.  Roman  Catholic  Docthise.  Tha  ninin 
point  of  liiiTorenc©  between  tho  Church  of  Eng- 
land and  the  Koman  Catholics  of  iilDgUnd 
origiiudly  oonsifited  in  tho  claim  inado  for  the 
Popo,  on  tlie  onu  liaiid.  to  exercise  juriadiction 
over  the  cler^  ami  Inity  of  Knyland;  and  the 
denial  of  that  claim,  on  the  other,  by  the  clergy 
in  Convocation,  and  tlie  80Ton9i;(n,  prulalcs  and 
laity  in  Parlliment  If  this  cluiiu  had  been  ad- 
mitted on  the  ncci'ssion  of  (ju«jen  Elizabeth,  and 
porhai«  during  i]ie  i-JirHcr  part  of  tho  reign  of 
James  L,  the  Pope  and  tho  Court  of  liouie  wonld 
have  been  wiUiiifj  to  have  passed  over  other 
diffyrencca  vory  liyhtly,  or  at  least  to  have  lot 
them  slumber  untU  a  council  had  spoken  npon 
the  sabject.  It  ia  worth  notice  that  the  Dook 
of  Common  Prayer  os  revised  in  1559  was  quietly 
acoeptod  by  the  preat  body  of  Romanist  laity ; 
and  also  that  tho  Po[kj  himttelf  Ba\r  ao  little  t<t 
object  to  in  it  that  lie  ollered  to  pive  tho  book 
hii  fnll  sanction  if  his  nuthorily  were  recoj-nisej 
by  the  Queen  and  kingdom.  This  fact  ia  referred 
to  in  the  first  bead  of  Dennuin'a  pap(>r  from 
Venice  in  1564  [p.  405].  In  the  aanio  charge 
also,  from  whivh  a  quotation  haa  already  been 
made  [p.  494]  respecting  Iht*  attendance  of  Roiuoa 
Catholica  at  church.  Sir  Kdwurd  Coke  states 
as  follows:  That  the  Pope  [Pius  IV.]  "be- 
fore the  time  of  his  escumuiunicalioii  agaiuit 
Queen  Elizabeth  denounceJ,  sent  his  Iiitter  unto 
her  MaJL'sty,  in  wliich  lie  did  allow  the  Ribla 
and  Book  of  Divine  Service  as  it  is  now  used 
aniou};  us  to  be  nnthentic  and  not  repu<;nant 
to  truth  ;  but  that  therein  was  contained  enough 
necessary  to  salvation,  thouj^h  there  was  not  in 
it  so  muob  as  might  couTeniently  be,  and  that  he 
would  also  allow  it  niiio  us,  w  ithaut  changing  any 
port,  so  08  lier  >rajp.sty  would  acknowledge  to 
mceivB  it  from  the  Pojw,  and  by  his  allowance  ; 
which  her  Miy'esty  denying  to  do,  she  was  then 
pnstMitly  by  the  same  Pope  excoramnnicated. 
And  this  ta  the  truth  concerning  Pope  Pius  Quar 
tua  as  I  have  faith  to  God  and  men.  1  have 
oftentimes  heanl  avowoil  by  the  lalo  Queen  her 
own  Wonla ;  and  I  have  conferred  with  gome 
Lords  that  were  of  groatest  reckoning  in  the 
State,  who  had  Been  and  read  (he  letter,  wliich  iho 
Pope  pent  to  ihut  effect,  as  have  been  by  me 
■IKicitied,  Ami  this  iipnii  uiy  cn-dit,  as  1  am  an 
honest  man,  is  moat  true."  [Tho  I^nl  Coke,  //w 
Spre^h  'ivil  Cfinn/r,  Ltmdon,  1607.  See  also 
Camden,  Ann.  Eliz.  p.  69,  od.  1615.  Twysden'a 
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Hislnricul  Vindication  of  the  Church  of  England^ 
p.  175.  Humphrey  Prideaux'a  VaUilily  of  th« 
Orders  of  (he  Church  of  Eiif/land.  Rmmhaira 
Worhr,  ii.  85,  cd.  1815.  Bishop  Babington'a 
Noiei  on  tfus  Peiitatfurh  ;  on  Nuwherg  rii.  Cou- 
rayer'a  Dtfence  of  the  Diucrtiiiion  on  the  VatiJity 
of  Kn(iUnh  OnUnations,  ii.  3G0, 378.  Harrington's 
Pins  IV.  ami  the  Houkof  Common  Prnyt;r,\^b\S.\^ 
It  is  manifest  tliat  the  convesaion  of  the  Prayer 
Book  canied  with  it  substantially  tho  conccsiou 
of  the  doctrinal  phase  of  the  English  Iteformation. 
There  were  probably,  indeed,  few  of  the  English 
clergy  or  laity  who  would  not  gradually  have  ac- 
coptetl  the  uncial  pLeformation  of  the  Church  of 
Eu^lund — a  verj'  dilTerent  thing  from  accepting 
the  Puritan  intcrj* relation  of  it — if  tlie  Pope's 
supremacy  had  not  stood  in  tho  way.  But  the 
exclusion  of  the  Church  of  England  from  the 
Council  of  Trent  [a.d.  1545-I5G3J  embittered  the 
controversy  between  England  and  Rome ;  and 
raised  further  difficuhiea  by  petrifying  opiuiona 
into  dogmas  with  a  positive  minutCDeaa  from 
which  tiio  English  mind  luu  always  revolteil. 

Isotwitlistaiidiiigihia,  the  dwlrinea  of  tho  Coun- 
cil of  Trent  were  held  by  English  Roman  Catholics 
with  much  leas  rigidity  than  by  the  ContiuL-niul 
churehes  until  recent  limes;  and  the  following 
fair  sLitcment  of  them  by  a  writer  of  the  lost  cen- 
tury will  shew  that  at  that  lime  tliey  tttd  n^t 
much  JilltT,  except  in  those  articlea  which  relate 
to  the  Papid  tiiiprf^macy,  and  making  allowaucQ 
for  dilTeriug  modes  of  expressing  the  same  truth 
from  those  of  iho  Church  of  Eughiud  as  held  hj 
High  Church  divines : — 

"[1]  That  Christ  has  eslabUshcd  »  Church  upon 
earth,  .ind  that  this  Church  is  that  which  h.^lds 
communion  with  the  8ee  of  liomc,  being  One, 
Holy,  Catholic,  and  Apostolical 

"  [2j  That  we  are  obUged  to  hear  tins  Chtucfa, 
and  therufore  that  she  is  infallible  by  the  guid- 
ance of  Almighty  Crud,  in  her  decisions  resarUiDs 
faith. 

" [3]  That  Peter,  by  Dinno  commission,  was  ap- 
pointe<l  the  head  of  this  Church,  under  Christ  its 
founder ;  and  that  the  Pope,  or  Bishop  of  Rome, 
aa  successor  to  St.  Peter,  has  aiiraya  been,  and 
ifi  at  present,  by  Divine  right,  head  of  this 
Church. 

"  [4j  That  the  Canon  of  the  Old  and  New  TwU- 
ment,  as  proposed  to  us  by  tUia  Church,  is  the 
Word  of  God ;  as  also  such  tradttiona,  bulonginf; 
to  faith  and  morals,  which  being  originally  de- 
livered by  Christ  to  His  Apostles  have  been  pro- 
served  by  constant  succession  in  the  Catholic 
Church. 

"[5]  That  honour  and  Teueration  are  due  to 
the  Angels  of  God  and  His  Saints;  that  tl 
offer  up  prayers  to  God  for  m ;  that  it  is  ^ 
and  profitable  to  Iiavo  recourse  to  their  int«rco8-' 
sion ;  and  that  the  relics  or  earthly  remains  of 
God's  piirtiuular  servants  ure  to  be  held  in  respect. 

"[6]  That  no  sins  ever  weix^  or  can  he,  rvroitle«i 
unless  by  the  m.'n-y  of  Goil,  tlirouj-h  Jesus 
<-'hri&t ;  and  therefore  that  man's  justiticatiun  ts 
the  work  of  Divine  grace. 
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"  [7]  That  the  good  worke  which  we  do  receive 
their  whole  valne  from  the  grace  of  God ;  and 
that  by  audi  good  worlta  we  not  oiilj  comply 
with  the  precepts  of  the  Divine  law,  but  that  wo 
thcrehy  likewise  merit  etenijil  life. 

"  [8]  Thai  by  works  done  in  the  spirit  of  pen- 
ance we  can  make  sAtiefaction  to  God  for  the 
tCDipoml  punishment  wliidi  often  remains  due 
after  our  sins,  by  Ihc  Divine  goodneas,  Lqvb  heen 
forgiven  na. 

"  [9]  That  Christ  has  left  to  His  Church  a  power 
of  granting  indulgences,  that  is,  a  relaxation 
from  such  temporal  chastisements  only  as  re- 
mains diiQ  after  the  Divine  pardon  of  ein  :  and 
that  the  uee  of  auch  indulgences  is  prolitahle  to 
aiuners. 

*'  [10]  That  there  ia  a  Piirfjatory  or  Middle 
State,  and  timt  Uic  8oula  uf  imperfect  Cliriiiliun» 
therein  detained  are  helped  by  Uio  prayers  of  the 
faithful. 

"  [II]  That  them  are  seven  Sacraments,  all  iu8ti- 
tntfii  by  Christ ;  llaptism,  Conlirmation,  Kuoha- 
riat,  Penance,  lixtreme  Unction,  Holy  Order, 
Alutrinjoiiy. 

"  [12]  That  in  the  most  holy  Sacrament  of  the 
Enchtirist  there  ia  truly,  really,  and  substantially 
tlie  hody  and  blood,  together  with  the  Soul  and 
the  Divinity  of  onr  Lord  Jt-sua  Christ. 

*'  [13]  That  in  tliifl  Sacrament  there  is,  by  the 
Omuiputence  of  God,  a  conversion  or  change  of 
the  whole  fiuhfitAOce  of  the  brea«l  into  the  body 
of  Christ,  and  of  the  whole  substance  of  tho  wine 
into  Flis  blood,  which  change  wo  call  Tranutib- 
BtAntiation. 

"[U]  That  under  either  kind  Clirist  ia  received 
whole  ami  entire, 

"  [IT]]  That  in  tlia  Kaas,  or  Sacrifice  of  the  Altar, 
is  offered  to  God  a  true,  pixipcr,  and  propitiatory 
sacrifice  fnr  the  living  and  the  dead. 

"  [lOj  That  in  the  Sacrament  of  Penance,  the 
sins  we  fall  into  aft«r  Baptism  are,  by  the  Divine 
Mercy,  forgiven  us. 

"  There  are  points  of  diaciplino  also  which  regu- 
late conduct,  and  to  which  wc  pay  obedience,  as 
fasting  on  partii^ular  days,  communion  in  one 
kind,  celibacy  of  Churchmen,  nse  of  the  Latin 
langiiogo  in  public  service,  and  otlier  similai 
practicL*a ;  bnt  as  these  vary,  and  may  be  either 
altered  or  suppressed  by  due  authority,  tht^y 
belong  not  to  what  is  properly  styled  the  Faith 
of  Catholics"  [Berington's  HtaU  nnd  liehaiiouT 
v/En'j.  Cutholicg,  1780,  jip.  U3-U8]. 

But  in  the  middle  of  tho  nineteenth  century 
the  old  tone  of  the  lioman  Catholics  n-as  again 
Bupplanted  to  a  very  <;rcat  extent  by  the  modern 
XTItramontane  toue ;  the  change  arising  partly 
from  the  authoritative  way  in  which  the  Pope 
and  the  Koman  Court  acted  towards  English 
Eotnau  Catholics  after  1829,  jjartly  from  the 
nifire  free  intercourse  which  existed  between  Eng- 
land and  the  Continent,  and  partly  from  the  zeal 
of  Mme  sceedera  from  the  Church  of  England, 
which  led  them  to  adopt  the  most  extreme  the- 
ology of  the  community  to  which  ihey  attached 
themselves.  The  imposition  as  articles  of  faith 
of  the  dogma  of  the  Immacuhite  Conception  by 
&0d 


the  Vatican  Council  of  1854,  oiid  of  the  personal 
Infidlihility  of  the  J'ope  by  that  of  US"0,  set 
up  still  higher  tho  wall  between  Anglican  and 
Rowan  belief,  removed  tho  Koman  Catholic:  bo<ly 
in  England  still  further  from  the  Apostolic 
Church  of  England  than  it  had  stood  before,  and 
put  a  stop  to  thoso  attempts  to  promote  re-union 
which  might  otherwise  have  led  to  an  eventual 
abolition  of  the  schism. 

III.  Statistics. — Tlio  number  of  Roman  Ca- 
tholics in  England  and  Wales  has  often  been 
greatly  exaggerated.  Butler,  in  lus  "  Uistorical 
Memoirs  of  tho  English  Catholics,"  states  that 
they  were  a  majority  of  tho  pnpulation,  that  ii 
more  than  2,250,000,  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth : 
and  Halluni,  although  he  lowers  this  estimate 
conBidemhly,  still  conaideis  that  they  formed  a 
third  of  lliu  population  at  tlmt  time,  or  about 
1,^00,000.  Both  of  thefie  eatimalea  are  more 
gUMsea,  utterly  unsupported  by  any  historical 
evidence ;  uud  such  guesaca  are  disgraceful  in 
those  who  profess  to  write  with  authority  for  tha 
guidance  of  public  opinion  to  truth. 

Sir  John  Dalrymple's  Memoirs,  on  the  other 
hand,  preserve  a  memorandum,  of  which  he  aays 
— "While  King  WilUam  was  ougnged  in  his 
project  of  reconciling  the  religioua  dilferencps  of 
England,  he  was  at  great  pains  to  fiitd  out  the 
proportions  between  Clinrchmen,  Dissentprs,  and 
Papists.  In  his  cliest  there  ia  the  following 
curious  report  in  oonscqueiice  of  an  infjuiry  upon 
that  head"'  [Dalrymplc'a  Mamtirs.,  Ajip.  io  Part 
II.  p.  14].  This  report  gives  the  number  in  a 
tabular  form  for  each  county,  and  also  the  general 
result,  afterwards  adding  an  equal  number  to 
eauh  total  for  childieii  under  aixtceu  years  of  ago. 
Tlie  numbers  thna  arrived  at  are  as  follows ; — 


Province  of  C«nt«r>wry 
Province  of  York     .     , 

ConfonoUU. 

CaataniMA 

FapUli. 

2,128,8B2 
S53,81K' 

11,873 
1,878 

2,477. 2M 
2,<77,W4 

1(18.4711 
108,070 

13.85« 

i».8&a 

4,954.508 

217,152 

27,712 

This  estimate  eeems  likely  to  be  correct,  as  tha 
total,  5,199,372,  nearly  agrees  with  the  number 
at  which  tliu  population  of  England  and  Wales 
is  estimated  about  the  time  at  which  it  was  made : 
that  population  amounting  to  six  ndlliuuJi  in  Uie 
beginning  of  tho  eifihtecnth  century. 

In  the  year  17G7  tliu  Hou^a  of  Lords,  on  the 
motion  of  Lord  Radnor,  reiiucsted  the  Bishops 
to  obtain  a  census  of  the  Roman  Cutholica,  by 
menus  of  inquiries  to  bo  made  by  the  clergy  of 
their  respr-elivc  dioceses.  ThLi  inquiry  is  in  fact 
onlenid  Ify  the  114Ui  Canon  of  1603  to  be  made 
by  the  clergy  every  year,  and  the  results  of  it  to 
be  presenlml  by  the  archbishops  to  the  Crown : 

*  A  Urnadshwtof  1703  kivph  lliis  report  a  iHITcTvut 
ori^n.  hi'^iilirt!  the  liKurcs  "  Grwit  nml  gowl  news  to  th« 
CIiMK'li  «f  F.iiKlainl,  liring  the  exact  namlnJiB  of  Clmrch- 
TDfli,  Disseiit^r^,  nnl  Homatis  in  Kn^ltinil  aiiiI  W«1i'&,  aa 
thfy  wwe  given  to  the  late  King  J^mcs  on  tlie  Srd  day 
ofMBy  1688,"  etc  [Bodl  FMnph.  364,  1705-6J. 
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Int  it  may  Tie  doubted  w  bother  tliis  canon  was 
ever  strictly  obeerveJ.  As  to  the  census  onlercd 
in  I7G7,  Bcringlon,  Bpcakirig  of  it  ui  1780,  hopes 
tbatacarernl  inquiry  will  be  made  by  the  bishoim, 
but  meanwhib  giviis  hU  own  estimate.  "  From 
tbo  beat  infonuation  I  can  procure,"  ho  writt-B, 
"  t)i(^ir  nuinlxT  dopfi  not,  at  this  day.  excrr j 
60,000 :  and  this  evrn  1  suspect  to  ba  Tur  beyond 
the  mark.  .  .  .  The  few  Catholica  I  liavo  men- 
tioDcd  an  ftlso  dtsporsod  in  the  difTerent  counties. 
In  many,  pmiiculaily  in  the  West,  in  South 
Wales,  atj(l  ii\  some  of  the  Midbtid  Counties, 
there  is  ecareely  a  Catholic  to  bo  fonnd.  Thia  is 
easily  liuown  from  the  residence  of  the  priests- 
Alt^i^r  London,  by  far  the  greatest  number  is  in 
Lancashire.  In  StalTordBhire  are  a  good  many, 
08  also  iu  the  uurthein  counties  of  York,  Diirhnni, 
uid  Northutnherlnnd.  Some  of  the  momifactiu"- 
ing  anci  trading  towns,  as  Norwich,  Manchestpr, 
Liverpool,  Wulverharaptou,  and  Ncwaaatle-npon- 
Tyne,  havo  chapdfi,  whinh  are  rather  crowded,  but 
thcsu  cuiiatitulc!  the  greatest  part'of  the  number 
1  have  just  given  to  their  respective  counties.  In  a 
few  towns,  particularly  at  tJoventry,  their  number 
I  find  is  increased;  but  this  by  no  means  in  pKv 
portioD  of  the  general  inci-ease  of  population  in 
tho  same  places.  Kxecptiug  in  tbo  towns,  and 
out  of  Lancashire,  the  chief  situation  of  Catholira 
is  in  the  nd^^hbourhood  of  the  old  families  of 
that  i>er8u.i8ion.  They  are  tho  servants  who  have 
married  from  thasc  families,  and  who  choose  to 
remain  round  the  old  mansion  for  the  oonveni- 
ency  of  prayers,  and  because  they  hope  to  receive 
favours  and  aseiatance  from  their  former  masters" 
[Berington,  tHui^  uml  Behaviour  o/  £Ti{fU»fi  Ca- 
tholiee.  Hi.  Ill-IH]. 

If,  instead  of  estiiooting  the  Roman  Catholics 
at  50  per  cent,  of  the  population  with  Cutler,  or 
at  33  per  cent  with  Hollam,  we  reckon  them  ns 
ovemjjiDg  about  60,000,  or  1  percent.,  from  1570 
to  1800,  weaball  probably  bo  not  far  from  tho 
truth. 

Since  the  riee  of  manufacturing  industry  a 
very  large  number  of  Irish  labouaTs  has  been 
required  both  in  the  field  and  in  tho  factory;  and 
a  majority  of  these  being  Roman  Catholics  the 
numbers  of  the  sect  in  Kngland  and  Wales  have 
increased  greatly  in  modern  times.  A  veiy  care- 
ful statistician  has  recently  calculated  tliat  they 
now  atand  as  follows : — 

Enjiliith  Botnun  CntlioUcs  and  tbelr  Chtldrui,      ITl^.OOO 
FoKign,         do.  do.  fi'2.()>Xl 

Ifuh,  do.  do,.  732,2C(J 
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plavenstein'a  Denominational  Staiistia,  1870, 
p.  20.]  As  the  popiiliition  of  England  and 
Wales  ia  now  23,000,000,  tho  proportion  of 
English  lloniau  Catholics  appears  by  these  figures 
to  bo  reduced  to  J  per  cent;  iiicUiding  the 
foreigneis  it  is  exactly  1  percent;  and  includiug 
both  lliem  and  the  Irish,  it  amounte  to  mther 
more  than  4  per  cent  In  Scotland  the  pro- 
portion is  very  much  higher,  being  not  less  than 
10  per  cent.,  the  nuiuber  in  Glasgow  alune  being 
stated  ill  Gordon's  Glaaghu  Facia  as  130,000. 
606 


The  number  of  Roman  Catholic  clergy  in  Eng> 
land  and  Wales  in  1780  is  reckoned  by  Berington 
at  360,  and  ho  says  that  they  "either  live  us 
chapbins  in  the  families  of  gentlemen,  and  have 
the  care  of  the  little  congregations  around  them, 
or  elso  tlioy  reside  in  towns,  or  in  some  country 
places  wliere  funds  have  been  settled  for  tli<<ir 
support.  The  chapels  are  in  their  own  houses" 
[Beiington'e  Sitde  mid  BdiavioHe  of  Et>g.  Cath, 
I  HO]. 

In  the  year  1873  the  number  of  clergy  (in- 
cluding 16  bishops)  was  1599,  and  the  number 
of  public  chapels  1005,  but  many  of  the  latter 
arc  only  *'  stations"  at  wliich  services  wer«  held 
occasionally,  while  many  of  the  clei;gy  are  private 
chaplains  or  belong  to  monastic  communities. 
Roman  Catholic  colleges,  convents,  and  schools 
fur  the  higher  and  middle  clitsses  an^,  hnvvevcr, 
very  numerous  ;  and  these  are  continually  grow- 
ing iu  wealthy  eudowmenta  and  in  social  power,^ 

UOSCKLLIN.     [SoHOorjiKN.] 

ROSCHOI^CHIKI.     IIsBRAWiKi.] 

UOSKNl'ELDEltS.  Tlie  fanatic  follower*  of 
an  impostor  named  Hans  Roaenfiild,  who  hod 
been  a  gameketijier,  but  aet  himself  up  ns  the 
Messiah  about  the  year  17G3,  and  seduced  a 
large  number  of  foUtJwers  in  Prussia  and  the 
nciighbouring  states.  Kosenfeld  persuailed  his 
followoi-s  that  Christianity  was  a  delusion,  its 
priests  impostors,  ami  Frederick  the  Great  neither 
mora  nor  less  than  the  Evil  One,  whom  Roscnfeld 
was  to  dcjKwe,  that  ho  miglit  afterwards  govern 
the  world  himself  as  the  .Sles&inh,  assisted  by  A 
council  of  twenty-four  elders  like  those  of  tb« 
A|)0calypsc.  This  impostor  deluded  multitudes, 
and  lived  ujwn  tliem  in  outrageous  proflignny  for 
twenty  years.  livenlually,  in  the  year  1782, 
one  of  bis  followers,  who  still  believed  iu  liim. 
a]>pealed  to  tho  King,  whom  he  believed  la  b« 
the  Kvil  One,  to  I'oveuge  him  on  Roscnfeld  for 
the  seduction  of  bis  three  d&ughtots.  This  led 
the  King  to  order  proceedings  to  be  takoi  against 
the  impostor,  and  ho  was  sentenced  to  bo  iloigged 
and  imprisoned  for  the  remainder  of  bis  life  at 
Spandau ;  after  which  his  sect  was  dispersed. 
[Orcgoiro's  Hint.  th'S  Sec/cs  JieH'j.] 

ROSICRUCIANS.  This  name  was  that 
adopted  by  a  large  section  of  the  later  tire- 
philosophers  or  TnBObOPuiSTs,  who  wow  spread 
throughout  all  tho  countries  of  Northern  Enrope, 
about  the  beginning  uf  the  seventeenth  century. 

Considerable  diihculty  exists  as  to  tho  origin 
of  the  name,  as  well  as  to  tho  limits  and  character 
of  thti  society.  The  name,  popularly  derive«l 
from   "roaa*  and   "crux,"  aeeras  at  first  sight 

'  Bfrinjfton  Mi's  respficting  the  HoiEan  Otholic  eUrgy 
of  IiU  tiino:  "Our  ])riMiU  in  tlmir  (,'''iinml  diam^Ur  mrt 
npright  siid  BtHcrrp,  but  nu'row'.il  liy  n  bad  nlucation; 
tlify  coBtmct  early  prtjodic**  whicli  tb«r  vfty  Beldum 
aflvrwanln  ilr|<a»it.  .  .  .  Tlirv  nrr  bniil  u)i  iu  tlte  pvr- 
bUBMon  that  on  coming  to  Kn^lno'l  they  «re  to  meet 
with  racks  and  pcrM-cution ;  llu-v  land,  lhirr«roM,  u  in 
nn  ctiftiny's  coimtry,  crmlions.  i)if&<li-tit,  mid  B'Tjpwiriil," 
Uia  iK-cnant  vf  them.  grnvr&IIy,  ia  that  tbry  wtre  dis* 
coDteotvd,  bi^teii,  i^ortuit,  and  unfit  to  hold  their  own 
in  soeirty  ;  an  account  nhich  sii1is|«ntia1ly  ugiVK*  with 
what  is  otbemriK  kuona  of  those  who  oatne  from  tb« 
foreign  Bmninariss, 
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to  liavo  some  conucctiac  witb  the  arms  of  Luther, 
TV'liIch  ara  composcti  of  thcao  Byinbols.  Cut  thu 
term  is  rpn.!])*  a  chemital  qui;,  unci  Iwrbjiromly 
dtriviid  from  "ros,"  dew  {ia  Glcbciuistic  belief 
B  powerful  if  uol  univerenl  solvent),  mul  "crux," 
-which  in  the  alchomisLic  lanj^iagc  is  tili^ntiticJ 
with  light,  hecausti  the  li^uce  uf  a  crosa  contains, 
in  various  presentntionfi,  all  iho  throo  capital 
lettera  of  the  word  "lux."  MoR'over,  Llie  fire- 
philoaophcrs  a])pliud  the  WnvL  "  lux "  to  the 
seed  of  the  red  linigon,  or  to  that  crude  and 
corporeal  liyht  which  by  due  process  of  conccn- 
tmiiou  was  lulicvcd  to  produce  gold.  Tho  Boai- 
cnicians  were  in  fact  tho  philuBophors  who  by 
means  of  dew  sought  for  the  alcheniistic  li^ht, 
that  ia,  for  tho  eubstacce  of  the  pKilosophor's 
ston&  A  different  derivation  is  howovor  sug- 
gested V  the  carliviit  Hosicnician  publication,  the 
"  i''ama  Krat«rni talis,"  which  was  published  iu 
Frankfort  ahoiit  a.r.  1010.  In  this  work  the 
futuidcr  and  head  of  tho  fraUTnity  is  said  tu  have 
lieen  one  Chriatophcr  Itoseiicreutz,  a  German^ 
born  A.D.  138^,  who,  during  a  pilgrimage  to 
Damascus  and  Uio  Holy  Sepulchre,  was  cuter- 
taiaed  acd  in^tructtHl  by  certain  wise  men  of  the 
East,  from  whose  hands  he  passed  into  those  of 
the  cheutista  of  K^rypt  and  Morocco,  where  his 
education  was  coniplctctl.  Having  thus  obtained 
a  thorongh  insight  into  the  Kabbala  and  all 
ma};ical  arts,  he  is  alleged  un  his  return  home  to 
have  commenced  the  reform  of  human  know- 
ledge ;  and  it  is  pretended  that  having  for  this 
pnrpose  admitted  several  pupils  to  his  studies,  the 
fraternity  so  formed  prwerved  its  continuity  up  to 
tho  sovonteeuth  century.  The  publication  of  this 
singidar  fable  divided  popular  opininn  into  two 
parties,  one  declaring  tho  Kosicrucians  to  he  a 
body  of  learned  and  orthodox  reformers,  the  other 
holding  tliem  to  be  a  hand  of  ignorant  dreamers, 
the  purveyors  of  mischievous  delusion. 

Aa  the  Eosicruciaii  doctrines  depended  entirely 
on  reasoning  derivetl  from  facts  testified  to  by 
heated  imaginations  and  morbidly  receptive 
senses,  unanimity  of  opinion  is  not  to  be  ex- 
pected. The  Bcctarie*  agreed,  however,  in  hold- 
inr;:  llrst,  that  tho  only  true  knowledj^e  was  to 
be  deriveil  by  analysis  of  all  bodies  by  the  agency 
of  fira ;  secondly,  that  God  operates  by  the  same 
laws  in  the  kingdom  of  Grace  as  iu  thu  kingdom 
of  Nature,  and  that  there  is  therefore  a  complete 
analogy  and  coincidence  between  science  and  re- 
ligion ;  thirrny,  that  a  divine  soul  or  energy  is 
diffused  through  tho  fabric  of  the  universe — lliis 
incorporeal  existence  being  by  some  called  "Ai^ 
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chiEUs,"  by  others  the  Universal  Spirit.  Holding 
thetfu  views,  it  is  but  natnral  to  find  that  tlicy 
expressed  their  retigious  duclriiies  in  eliemii:al 
term^i.  They  also  taught  a  vnguo  aud  uncertain 
astrology,  magic,  and  deraonology. 

The  liosicnicians  obtained  a  factitious  import- 
ance through  their  stn-nuoiia  upposiLion  tu  the 
Peripatetic  philosiphy,  which  was  in  theip  time 
dominant  throughout  Christendom.  In  their 
bizarre  and  irrational  way  thi-y  unlicijKited  the 
great  revolt  against  tho  Aristotelians,  which  the 
close  nf  tho  seventeenth  century  saw  in  fall  vig- 
our; but  iti  this  revolt,  and  Iu  the  scivnlilic  im- 
pulses which  accompanie<l  it,  the  idle  dreaiiiing  of 
the  Kosicriicians  was  incontinently  swept  away. 

The  great  names  of  these  alchemistlc  philo- 
sophers are  liobert  Fludi^,  an  Knglishnmn ;  Jacob 
Bbhmen,  a  shoemaker  of  Gorlitz;  and  Michael 
Mayer.  Tho  Helmouta,  Knorr,  Kuldmann,  Noll, 
and  Sperber,  complete  the  list. 

[Liieraturo  of  liosicnieiamsm.  The  work 
Fania  Fnttcntitaiis  Ro«ea!  Crueit  —  Fiima  < 
Scanxia  redux  '•TyTISf^l  Buccuiin  JiUfUei  ultima 
Eo(£  Hifjierlfvlca:  Pntnunda  wonitum  Eumitce 
concinna  mo  clangore  ferietu  inter  coUes  et  eon- 
valtea  Arnba  remttang,  vie,  equally  rcmarkahio 
for  its  spelling  and  contents,  is  the  first  autliority 
as  to  tlio  pretcnHions  aud  tenets  of  tho  aecC 
Nearly  all  the  leaders,  however,  whoae  names  are 
mentioned  above  wrote  some  work  to  bo  found 
tinder  their  names.  Exuntin  FhHoaoiiJiici 
FiuddancB,  by  Pierre  Gassendi,  is  the  Hrst  con- 
troversial work  on  this  subject ;  Kirchen-  und 
Keherhfstorie,  by  Gottfried  Arnold;  and  Hi*- 
toria  Criiiea  PliilotophiiB,  part  iv.,  by  ItrUcker, 
contain  fuU  iufonuatiou.  See  also  Mosheim, 
KcclMinft.  /fifif.  cent,  xvii.] 

ROWITES.     [Camfuelhtes.] 

RUXCARII.  Ad  Antiuomian  sect  of  the 
Waldensea  which  is  mentioned  by  .Reineriiis  as 
agi-ecing  for  the  most  part  with  the  Patcrins,  hut 
as  holding  that  no  poi-t  of  tho  body  below  the 
waist  can  oomniit  mortal  sin,  because  such  sin 
proceeda  "out  of  the  heart."  They  probably  took 
tbeirname  from  the  town  of  Kunoalia,  or  Itiin- 
keL  [Keiner.  co«/r,  Wuldftu.  in  liibl  Max. 
Lugd.  XXV.  36G  f.] 

KUPIT/K,  or  KUPITANT.  A  name  given  to 
the  small  Donatist  congregation  at  Kotne  from 
their  being  driven  to  ehelter  among  Iho  rocks  for 
the  purpose  of  celebrating  their  religious  services. 
[Sclitosscr,  *.  e.J 

RUSSIAN  SECTS.    [Easoholkim.] 
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attend  public  worship  [ii.  20,  59;  v.  15;  vii. 
23;   viii.    33].      At   tlie   Council   of   Lao<licea 

{a.d.  3i>7],  tlio  Gofipela  nro  ordered  to  bo  icnd 
on  the  iiiihl)iUh  [can.  IG];  Christiana  are  not 
to  Judiii:!!}  nnil  real,  but  work  on  iho  Sabbath, 
and  rcflt  on  the  Lord's  Day  [can.  20].  On 
Iha  yabbathe  of  Ltnt  consecration  in  the  Holy 
Euchamt  nmy  be  made  [can.  41*].  In  tho  Canoni- 
cal Answers  of  Timothy,  Disbop  of  AlaxuDdrifi 
[a.d.  380],  tho  thii-t«cuth  puts  the  Sttblwth  and 
tlio  Lord  s  Day  on  a  level  regAnling  tho  intcr- 
cQursft  of  man  and  tvifo.  Tho  55Lh  canon  of  the 
■ticoud  Council  of  Constantinople  or  QuinisexUno 
[a.ii.  683]  confirma  the  56th  Apostolical  canon, 
and  BalKimon  observes  that  this  ia  one  ^n^t  reason 
why  tha  Romanists  reject  these  canont). 

Thus  the  only  diiTeninca  obser^-cd  between  the 
Sabbath  and  tho  Locd'ii  Day  was  that  labour  was 
allowed  or  rather  enjoined  on  the  former,  and 
ahstinoncc  from  work  was  considered  to  be  a  mark 
of  Judaism.  For  this  reason  the  Ebionit«8  were 
condemned  for  joining  tho  olwervanee  of  the 
Sabbalh  acconliiig  to  the  Uw  of  the  Jews  with 
ihe  observance  of  the  Lord's  Day  after  the  man- 
ner of  Christians,  And  in  this  sense  we  are  to 
nnderstand  what  Gregory  tho  Great  mvs,  that 
Antichrist  will  renew  thn  observance  of  the  Sah- 
balli  [Greg.  lib.  xi.  ep.  3.] 

There  is  little  or  no  doubt  that  such  was  the 
primitive  custom  in  the  West  as  welt  us  in  the 
Biist ;  that  tho  AVcstom  fast  is  of  lator  origin. 
Kuye  sums  np  the  evidence  from  TerlnUian  on 
this  point,  thut  the  Sabbath  "inTertuIlian's  tiiua 
appears  to  have  bft-n  kept  as  a  day  of  i-ejoicing. 
Even  the  Moutanisls — anxious  as  they  were  to 
introduce  a  iiioi-e  rigorous  discipline  in  the  ob- 
servance of  fasts — when  they  kept  thoir  two  wcwks 
of  Xcrophngia.',  did  not  fast  on  the  Saturday  and 
Bundny.  The  Saturday  before  Easter  Day  washow- 
aver  nn  ■exception  ;  tliat  wa«  obsen'ed  as  a  fast" 
[Kaye  on  Terlullian,  p.  409].  When  TortuUian 
flays  tho  Catholics  kept  no  Sabbath  a  fast  except 
the  Sabbntum  Magnum,  it  is  hardly  possible  that 
Ituine  was  an  exce|>tion  [Tertull.  de  Jejun.  p.  7 1 2, 
&J.  1641].  The  Council  of  Eliberia  [a.d.  305] 
introduced  the  Sabbath  fast  into  Spain  [can.  xxvi.l. 
This  was  probably  in  imitation  of  Home,  in  which 
case  the  introduction  of  lbs  custom  iuto  Kome 
will  lie  between  TcrtuHian's  time  and  the  Council 
of  Eliberis — somewhere,  that  is,  in  tho  third  cen- 
tury.' 

*  TliB  Onnon  is,  "  Errorein  placoit  wrrifp,  ut  onini 

Sabbati  (lie  daittrpositiaiwt  celebremus. "  VietoiioDS  t^arH 

ths  ^hrnsi-,  **  Hue  (]iio(|ui!  Jiv  (die  bexto)  oli  naaHioDt^iii 

Fli^mini  .Ii-«n  Clirisli  aiil  wUtioiKrm  Deo,  nut  jFJunium, 

facimoa.    Die  s«ptimn  reijTtjtfvit  nb  omitil'iis  oporitius  aiiis, 

et  lH-i]t>(lixit  cam  ct  srinctiliciivit.     Won  ilio  soletiins  Buper- 

poDcre;  iJcirco,  nt  dt«  Oominicx  cum  grstisruin  «ction« 

nd   [lAiiem   pxfnmnB.      Kl    jnrpai-eve    iiu;trr[Hwilio  liat, 

, IKr|aiil  cunt  Jnilais  Siibbattini  olijkTvarc  vMianiur."  etc. 

[[Boath,  Ittli-j.  Sac.  iil  p.  457,  cd.  1*461.     Supi-rpflaitio 

ISltliB  trnruilntii.li  lit  irTfp9tan[Hi-f.i'i.  Sue.  iii.  229,  I.  71 

iThis  wonU  ari.'  fiiily  (Oiiilituicil  ny  EEinith  in  tlie  notfi?.  ii. 

4fi,  iii.  'iAi,  from  which  we  cjn  only  f[Uotetlif  drfiiiitioii, 

anJ  n-frr  to  tlii*  initi-?  lln-mM-Iifra  for  tijp  autliurities  ttiid 

cxinnitlcH,     "'Tr/fi9«rt%  a  Uitins  wcli-!ta  dicta  mperpcri- 

tio,   iliei  «ss«  vi.li'mr  cil>o  BOf'Prpo&itiu,   sive  jejiminm 

fBim  Kolilnnt   tviDpus  MU'lrHtum.  ....   InU-rca  iion 

'yjuniunt  supcr^mtor,  i>vtpri9iraA,  qaod  j<^unii  titlatio 
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Tho  Decretal  of  Innocent,  or  Epistle  to  Dccou- 
tiua,  is  no  doubt  spurious,  but  it  was  an  early 
forgery,  for  it  was  roccived  as  genuiuo  by  Diony- 
sius  ExiguQs;  and  it  is  evidence  of  tho  nila  of 
tho  Roman  Church  iu  tho  fourth  century*.  It  de- 
crees that  the  Sabbath  is  to  bo  fai^tod  as  woU  as 
Eriday  every  week,  because  on  those  two  days  tho 
Apostles  must  havo  been  grieved  for  our  Saviour's 
Death  and  Descent  into  Hell.  Bingham  notices 
that  Socrates  makes  tho  Koman  Church  to  vary 
once  more  in  this  matter.  For  Socrates  says  that 
in  hia  time  they  did  not  fast  at  Ri«mo  on  Satnr- 
tlays,  even  in  Lout  [Socr.  lUsL  EceJ.  v.  22]. 
This  statement  Bingham  thinks  is  to  be  distrusted, 
because  the  Quiuisoxlino  Council  charj,'cs  the 
Ktimans  with  keeping  fast  on  Satnrday.  For  a 
variation  of  practice  at  a  later  time  see  Cotalani, 
Pontijicah,  iii.  37,  cd.  lSd2.  Gratian  rests  the 
Roman  practice  upon  Innoi^ent's  Decretal. 

It  lias  been  observeil  already  that  the  terms  of 
the  Apostolic  Canons,  fasLiug  "  out  of  abhorrence 
not  out  of  mortification,"  refer  to  Gnwtic  tenets. 
Of  this  perversion  of  tho  Saturday  fast  the  Mar^ 
cionites  give  an  example.  They  were  in  the 
habit  nf  fasting,  especially  on  thn  Sahbath,  as 
being  the  day  on  which  the  Demiurge,  or  God  of 
the  Jews,  tonartls  whom  they  were  anxious  to 
show  no  respect,  ended  tlic  creation  of  tho  worii 
and  rested  [TertuUian,  wlv.  Mam'on,  iv.  12]. 
Tho  perversion,  on  tho  other  hand,  of  the  Sabbatli 
festival  is  the  keeping  it  in  a  Jewish  manner,  and 
making  it  a  means  of  introducing  the  spirit  of 
Judaism.  Ignatius  [uil  Ma'jncs,  cap.  ix.]  makes 
tlie  Sabbath  the  test  of  adherence  to  the  oncicnt 
order  or  the  now  hope.  The  canons  already 
quoted  shew  br>th  the  danger  and  the  cim:fuluess 
of  the  Church  to  guanl  against  it-  Ancient  Sab- 
batarianism was  thus  for  tho  most  part  a  literal 
obsprvanco  of  tho  Sabbath.  The  West'im  Church 
resisted  this  Judaism  by  the  strong  measure  of 
turning  the  Sabbath  into  a  fast ;  the  Eastern  by 
fonimlly  saiictioulug  labour  on  tho  seventh  day, 
and  by  htying  tU)\vn  the  nature  of  the  rejoicing 
proper  to  it. 

Modem  Sabbatarianism,  properly  ao  called,  is 
rare  ;  for  in  general  modem  Sabbatarians  neglect 
the  Sabbath  altogether,  and  transfer  its  Jewish 
obligations  and  roles,  with  its  name,  to  tho  Lord's 
Day.  There  is  this  common  ground  to  the  old 
Sabbath  and  the  new  Lord's  Day,  that  both  are 
days  of  rest;  and  for  thoso  who  do  not  attain 
the  truth,  that  in  the  furmer  rest  was  the  religion 
fif  the  day,  iu  the  latter  such  rest  is  enjoined  as 
ministers  tn  tho  opportunities  of  religion,  it  is 
easy  and  natural  to  apply  to  the  latter  tho  rules 
of  the  fonncr.  A  curious  example  of  this  Sab- 
baUrianism  is  found  in  the  Injunctions  of  tho 
Abbot  of  Flay,  a.d.  I2«i  [Jolineon,  A'n^/wA 
Caiione,  IL  S5].  They  are  au  attempt  to  extend 
monastic  ndes  to  tho  Church  at  hirgo.  The 
Sunday  rest  is  to  begin  at  tlireo  o'clock  on  Satur- 
day, and  not  only  is  buying  and  selling  and 
pteailings  in  church  and  church  porches  forbid- 

psMt  siri!  auKpi^nMo,  srd  dies ;  cibo  difitar  snpcrroni,  ait 
Salmasios,  onod  est  Ji-junlom."  Victoriana  tiourishsd 
■boat  A.D.  290. 
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tba  Son  Hiineolf  to  bo  the  Father,  tlic  riithor  to 
bo  the  Son  ;  Dimiysiiis  of  Alexaiidria,  Ihnt  Snhe)- 
lius  asserts  it  was  llie  Father,  nut  tlio  Son, \V bo  be- 
came iiinn  for  us  [Routh,  RtUq.  Sao:  iii.  pp. 
373,  401].  Athanftsiiis,  inliia"Kxpo8itioFutci," 
describes  Sabi^IIiait  doctrine  tints :  otre  yip 
vwiroTOpa  ifipoi-ovfuv.y  tu^  ol  ^/3<AAioi  AcyoiTis 
fia¥ooi<iruiV  koI  ovx  6/wovfftoVf  Kal  cv  roury 
ctrai/iot'i'rcs  TO  <?m4  vi6y.  In  acwrdauco  with 
thtac  nulhoritiea,  I'hilaster  [//at.  liv.]  states 
tliikt  .SabollinE  was  a  disciple  of  XoctUA,  thnt  tbo 
l^otitiniia  were  called  ulso  Praxuans  and  Sabdliiins 
as  well  as  Patripassians  and  Hemioyeuians  :  and 
Aufpifttiuc  [J/itr.  xVx]  profesaee binisclf  iinablo to 
undunilaiid  why  Epipuouiius  rt.-ckoii5  Sabdliauiam 
and  Noiitianism  as  distinct  heresies.  Thai  the 
SabeUians  were  called  IlermogcmanB  implies  no 
more  thaa  that  they  had  adopted  Honuof^t'nos' 
tenet  of  the  existence  of  an  eternal  subject- matter, 
inlierently  evil,  ont  of  which  the  world  M-as  made  : 
it  does  not  prove  that  the  Ucrmogcnians  were 
SalitjUians.  Tertnllian'a  tract,  "Advcreus  llermc- 
genem/'  not  only  contains  no  charge  of  Sabellian- 
ism  or  of  l\ittipas8iantsm  (which  the  author  of 
the  treatise  against  Praxoas  would  hardly  have 
omitted  had  there  bpen  any  fnundation  for  it), 
but  it  contains  a  testimony  to  the  belief  of  Hor- 
mojjenoe  in  (Christ  as  the  Sou  of  God.  The  testi- 
mony of  Hippolytua  to  the  name  pnint  is  still 
Btroiiger.  [Hkrmooenia.ns.]  On  the  other  hand,  it 
appears  from  an  extract  from  the  work  of  Diony- 
sins  o^^ainst  Sabellius  occurring  in  Eusebius,  tliat 
SaWIlius  borrowed  from  Hcriiiogones  this  tenet 
of  the  eternity  of  matter  [Eusebitis,  de  Prep.  Evan. 
vii  18,  19,  Gaisford's  ed.  ii.  206;  and  see 
Tiger's  note,  17.  p.  210]. 

T&e  inadequate  conception  of  the  Deity  which 
this  simple  form  of  Sabt^lltauifm  involves  has 
already  been  pointed  out  [MoxAncnuN's.]  It 
may  bo  noticed  further,  that  to  this  form,  more 
properly  oven  than  to  the  subsequently  modified 
form,  belongs  that  conri'plion  of  tljp  Trinity  which 
is  tlie  very  essence  of  Kiibellianism  ;  namely,  that 
it  is  a  Trinity  not  of  distinct  Persons,  but  of 
action  and  oflica  The  Scriptures  which  speak  of 
the  Son  cannot  possibly  be  ij^nored.  They  are 
met  by  the  pretended  explanation  that  the  one 
God,  to  Whom  as  the  Source  of  all  things  the  name 
Father  is  given,  going  forth  to  the  work  of  re- 
demption, unit«l  Himself  with  Jc-sus,  ami  wns 
then  called  the  Son.  In  like  manner,  going  forth 
to  the  work  of  eanclification,  He  is  called  the  Holy 
Spirit  Theee  aro  names  only  of  office,  express- 
ing the  relatious  in  whicli  God  puts  Himself  to 
created  beings.  They  state  apiienrances  (in 
which  sense  tho  word  Tpoaurov  was  used),  not 
Hypostases  or  Pensona. 

To  this  form  again  only  the  first  degree  of  Pat- 
npassiaiii<iin  is  attributibtt*,  which  does  not  as.<iert 
the  Divine  2Cature  itself  to  be  passible,  but  ssserta 
only  the  Person  of  Jesus  Christ,  in  which  tho 
human  nature  was  assumed  by  the  Fatlier,  to  have 
tiiiflvrtil  "  ratioae  humanu;  iKilum*.*'  Tlie  difTicid- 
tii's  of  this  creed,  if  any  amhority  bo  allowed  to 
Holy  Scripture,  ara  so  ereal  that  it  cannot  long 
be  held  iu  It  ia  pUinly  contrary 
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to  Scripture  to  assert  the  Self-existent  to  be  th« 
same  with  the  liegntten,  tho  S4>ndf<r  with  tho 
Sent;  and  the  tenet  of  the  Incarnation  of  the 
Father,  the  One  God  without  dislincliori  of  Per 
sons,  is  moat  repngiiant  to  every  scripturally- 
informed  mind.  The  struggle  to  avoid  tliese  dilE- 
cullies,  and  yet  to  retain  tlio  jirimnry  tloctriiie  of 
the  Monarch ians,  suggested  the  doctrine  of  the 
dilatation  and  contrucliou  of  the  Deity  (called  the 
doctrine  of  the  irAanv^/oO.  namely,  tbut  there 
has  been  an  expansion  or  dilatation  of  tbfi  ICtt^mal 
Unity  into  a  Trinity,  and  will  be  again  a  collapse 
into  Unity.  Athanasius,  who  has  been  quoted  oa 
attributing  to  Sabellius  the  simple  doctrino  of  ihe 
vioiraru/j,  tliat  the  Father  is  the  Son  and  the  Son 
tlie  Father,  states  this  doctrino  of  the  irXarwr^, 
saying  that  it  was  jierlmpfi  borrowed  from  the 
Stoics.  "If  tho  One  (t/^iot-if?)  beiug  dihitcd  be- 
came a  Three  (yiyavt  tplat),  and  the  One  was  the 
Father,  and  the  Three  is  Father,  Son,  and  Holy 
Ghost,  tirst  the  One  being  dilateil,  underwent  an 
atfor.tion  and  became  what  it  was  not;  for  it  was 
dilated,  whereas  it  was  not  dilated.  Next,  if  the 
One  ilaclf  was  dilattd  ijito  a  Three, — and  that 
Father  and  Son  and  Holy  Ghost. — then  Father 
and  Spirit  bccamo  the  same,  ns  Sabellius  held ; 
unless  the  One  which  he  speaks  of  is  something 
besides  the  Father,  and  then  he  ought  not  to 
speak  of  dilatalion,  since  tho  One  was  maker 
of  Three,  so  that  there  wns  n  One,  and  then 
Father,  Son,  and  Spirit'*  [Athan.  Omt.  iv.  eontr. 
Arian.  xiil,  Newman's  transl.].  Now  it  is  true 
that  in  this  ptuisage  Alhaaasius  dues  not  state 
that  the  SabeUians  lield  the  doctrine  of  the 
vXa-nvpiv,  but  that  that  doctrino  leads  to 
Sabellianism ;  and  Newman  is  probably  right 
in  referring  tli^e  general  ailment  of  that  p.irt  of 
the  discourse  to  tho  foUowera  of  Marcellos  :  but 
(as  Newman  remarks)  n-Aarwrjuos  seems,  by  the 
allusion  of  Dionj'sius  to  it,  to  have  bwn  a  word 
of  Sabellius'  [de  Sentcn.  Dionyeii,  sec.  1 7] :  *"Thua 
indeed  we  ddat*  (irAorvro/wi*)  the  Unity  {-n^v 
HovaJba.)  into  the  Trinity  without  making  divifion 
(oSmiptTOf),  and  again  contract  tho  nodimiuished 
Trinity  into  Iho  Unity."  Special  stress  is  liera 
laid  on  the  d^iai/xroi',  because  Dionysius  had 
charged  the  SabeUians  with  ignorance  that  such 
division  of  the  Father  fW>m  the  Son  cannot  ha, 

'  So  Id  tLe  wiy  rt'iimrkiiMo  Eiitstlnof  Isiilotv  of  Pelii- 
sinm  [142-3]  iti3H.-iiit:  "LrPtiBtof  all  ia  it  ri^lit  to  trontract, 
JiniaitjdE}',  the  N'atiire  cf  tliu  Drity  th  fiii^rri^  frAGtiw 
jcni  rartfKt,  Iml  In  lirciuilrn  it  iKartvpCrtw)  w  (llitu  a  holy 
and  coasubistuntial  'friijity,  irpoa^Tv  yip  wmimn  ttal 
vwaajdatu*  iSt&TifTi  ttti.aTt\\orTis,  tit  fra  rdXtr  tfvrrrXoEr- 
/irv  Qtif  iiit  ri  r^  aiffiai  ra.iirSi';"  itiiil  agtiifi  :  ri  Si  vXa- 
rtit^tra  th  r^»  &yiew  rplaio.  ris  tfwoardattt  th  itioLV  «iVlar 
tfbri^tir  6pOJTato¥  ittri,  klI  iiK^icraror  tiryim.  And  ths 
ilui:tliiiv  u(  tl)e  rKnTvttfi&t  is  aamiihed  to  ^lieliiaii.  Vigl- 
liu«  orThn[i!tu.Hf  A.n.  ICIIascritiftk  tliU  (loi:tn»e  to  Sawl- 
Itiia :  "  Inipie  SalxOlinB  profctwiia  est,  Drum  Patrfin  [»^ 
Vir^ncm  liatutn  neicio  quod  iirmteiuicnis  ritium  t&nl« 
ingeirns  inftjfhLAli  iit  [wr  id,  quod  extenaam  on  in  Vir* 
cine  ii>se  sibi  ['ntrr,  i[)erqiii-  Kit  Filiiis,  i|ijoi)  niill'ifl 
Ctiriitliaoonini  i-i  coactigaril"  [Dlfpul.  inUr  SaMliiim. 
Pkoti.tum,  Ar.  tl  Alha».  p.  8  l>,  CMsander'a  «!.].  Tim 
words  lire  jitit  into  the  moiitli  of  FItutinus.  Tbo  »uiiiniin;{ 
up  of  tlic  jiiJfie  at  the  end  expresses  it :  "  Wtmqne  ijwe 
(l)i^iiMdi'  |iiic<-rni  h<^nflti.<t  digiiitatedecidotis,  jiorqmcdnm 
nntiine  sugmcnta,  ant  poUiis  dctrimcntii,  in  Ghi  nomine 
CI  Vtr^a  oito^  nstiritats  transimt"  [ibid.  p.  9fi  b]. 
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diviJit"  fnjm  their  proper  siitijftct  into  a  foreign 
subject.  Besides  which  Uilary,  speaking  in  vl 
11  of  the  samo  wurda  of  Ariua,  siiys  "nos 
uniouem  tIetostant'e'V'  which  he  cotild  not  say  of 
the  utUDD  of  tlie  two  natures  In  the  Person  of 
our  Lord,  for  of  that  conjunction  "  Unio"  may 
properly  bo  used.  This  cxplanatiun  tlien  ia  iu- 
admisaible.  lu  a  aubscqui'iit  iicto  on  tho  &aiiio 
words  [d  in  col.  885],  the  lanie  aditor  writes : 
"Hoc  pftr  Be  sonat  personam  in  Christo  non 
I'uissf)  Bitigulurem  ut  cxplicuimus  p,  833,  nut  i. 
sic  tiimen  putius  intolligendum  vidctur,  ut  Sa- 
bollius  unionem  in  Virgins  divtscrtt,  quatenuB 
post  BUiceptara  in  ea  cflmem  eidem  Tieo  I'atris  ac 
Hlii  noinina  adscribere  ccBperit;  nfimiunm  angens 
numerunj,  nou  pcrAonnrum."  This  second  ex- 
planation npptaTB  to  be  quite  iruulctquatc.  For 
t)ia  ■"  irnio'*  is  '  trionyma,  and  to  sive  llie  name 
of  Son  to  the  "  Deua  prottnsus  ad  Vii^nem"  can 
never  b«  called  a  division  of  that  onion.  Ws 
are  forced  therefore  to  coueludo,  if  Hilary  be  a 
competent  witneaa,  that  SabelHuB  did  assfrt  a 
separation  of  the  "  Protensio,"  which,  reaching 
"usque  ad  Virgincni,"  took  the  uamo  of  Son. 
This  last  step  was  taken,  to  avoid  tho  chaigo  of 
Patripa&sianism,  which  could  be  escaped  only  by 
admitting  a  distinction  of  Persons  in  tho  God- 
hea*l,  or  by  asserting  that  only  a  portion  of  tho 
IMvina  Nature  became  incarnate,  or  by  asserting 
(however  uniniaginablo  it  may  be)  that  the  **  Deus 
protensiiB"is  separable  from  the  "  Monas"  or"  Dens 
solitarLUS."  The  lutlt-r  ossertiun  appears  to  have 
been  made  for  "  Subellius,  qni  unionem  di\'idit, 
ipenm  dixit  Filium  qucm  ct  Patrem."  But  this 
aascrtlon  passes  necesearily  into  the  former  aaser- 
tion,  and  may  be  note*!  as  the  second  stage  of 
the  heresy.  The  third  stage  is  connected  with 
other  names  [Mabcellians.  Photisusb],  and 
comprehended  the  notion  of  a  certuin  energy  or 
power  proceeding  from  tho  Deity  tu  assume  the 
nature  of  man. 

Epiphanins  states  \Tl€^.  Ixii.]  that  tho  last^ 
nujucd  doctrine  was  drawn  from  apocr^'phal  writ- 
ings, especiuUy  from  tho  Clospel  according  to  the 
E^^tians.  It  is  highly  probable  that  this  Gospel 
is  to  be  identified  with  that  of  Uoeilidcs  [for  which 
see  Valesius  in  Euseb.  //irf,  KtcL  iv.  7,  and 
Routh,  RA.  Sae.  i.  p.  88] ;  or,  at  least,  there  can 
ho  little  doubt  that  it  proceeded  from  the  school 
which  Bajjilidea  founded  in  Egypt.  Epiphanius 
diDCS  not  imme  tho  tenet  of  the  cxistenco  of  mat- 
ter, eternal,  replete  with  tho  gernia  of  life,  iiJier- 
cntly  evil;,  which  tho  Sabellians  held  in  common 
with  Risilides;  and  his  derivation  of  SabcUionism 
from  the  Gospel  of  Egypt  must  refer  to  his  state- 
ment of  the  nature  of  the  Deity.  Having  given 
tho  general  SaboUian  tenet  that  Father,  fcson,  and 
Holy  Spirit  are  one  and  the  same,  thrco  appella- 
tions in  one  substance  and  person  [iv  /tt^  vKovratTt*. 
■rptU  owj/iturtasj,  he  adilsthat  this  coucei>tion  wag 
compared  to  Inat  of  the  com^titution  of  man, 
likening  the  Father  to  llio  body,  the  Son  to  tho 
Boul,  the  Holy  Ghost  to  tho  spirit ;  or  to  that  of 
the  sun,  likening  the  Father  to  tha  round  sun 
itself,  tho  Son  to  the  illumiuatiug  power,  the  Holy 
Ghost  to  tha  boating  power  :  Iheee  being  emitted, 
fil3 


as  rays  of  light  and  heat,  to  give  knowloilgo  and 
life,  and,  their  mission  accomplished,  returning 
bo  tho  luminary.  Tbcse  notions  might  easily  be 
borrowed  from  BaBiiid(>s'  doctrine  of  /Eons,  if 
thc.'ae  i£ons  ore  not  considered  as  distinct  persons^ 
the  Sabellian  Son  and  Spirit  beiug  probably  the 
Basilidean  "Nous"  and  "Dynamis."  Whether 
Bosilides  hold  or  not  his  /Eons  to  be  distinct  per- 
sons is  a  controverted  point  [Mosheim,  de  Rthas, 
ch.  il.  46,  note  0];  lii^  connection  with  Sabel- 
lianism  is  an  argument  in  favour  of  the  opinion 
of  lieausobre,  that  tho  yI'Vins  are  merely  virtues  or 
attributes  of  the  Supreme  Being.  Basilides  leads 
us  through  Simon  Magus  to  tho  Cabbala.* 

Tho  statements  of  other  Fathers  of  the  Church 
agreeing  with  the  couclusioua  which  have  been 
drawn,  may  be  briefly  notic(<d.  Basil  insists  on 
the  Judaism  of  Subullius ;  it  is  but  a  reintrodac- 
tinn  of  Judaism  to  confess  the  Sou  in  name,  but 
in  reality  to  deny  his  existence  [Basil,  Hmn, 
fontr.  Sahdl.  ct  Ar.  Sect.  i.  Epp.  189,  210]. 
This  is  repeated  by  moiIi»rn  writers,  as  by  Ma^ 
hoinecko  yDognteugtiitchichte,  iv.  205],  bat  such 
is  not  the  teaching  of  earlier  Judaism.*  [MoH- 
AHuuiANs.]  lUsil  states  that  Sabellius  did  not 
reject  the  fiction  of  unhypostatised  persons  [tok 
a,vvw^Krrarov  twv  vpoTtltTTfuv  aran'Aatr/ioi'.  Ep. 
210,  5] ;  inasmuch  as,  while  he  confounded  the 
conceptions  of  hypostasis  and  substance,  he  en- 
deavoured to  distiiiguish  tho  persons  [^lat/ierc*  va 
rpcKFonra],  and  inasmuch  as  the  one  hypostasis 
assumcil  various  persons  or  appearances  upon  oc- 
Cision  and  need  [t»^1'  avrifv  uirrjoTao-Li-  Xiytnv  irpos 
T^v  (Ka-rroTS.  ira^/iiri'irroi'crai"  ^ptiav  fX(TaJT\r)fiMTi- 
(ca-Ba^  Ep.  23C-G]. 

Au;^'U8tine's  statements  in  other  works  agree 
with  that  in  his  Tract  on  Heresies,  and  shew  Sa- 
beliianism  in  its  early  stage.  Thus  *'  Breviter  in- 
ainuavimus  .  .  .  esse  h»retico8  nut  vocantur 
Patripossiani,  vol  a  suo  auctore  Sabeliiani :  hi 
dictint  ipsum  esse  I'atrem  qui  cat  Filius;  nomina 
Uiverea,  nnamveroesBopersonam.  Cumvult,  Pator 
est,  inqiiiuiit ;  cum  vult,  Filius  [Aug.  Tract,  in 
Joaun.  Emuy.  xxxvii.  6.  See  also  odv.  Quinque 
//ttr.sec.  2-aiiOro8iiim  c.  Pn'gcill.  etOritreti.c.  iv,]. 

In  Ambrose  [in  Symbol.  Apoft.]  is  a  statement 
of  the  leading  doctrine  of  Sabeliianism.  From 
tho  tie  Fide  [lib.  v.  cap.  6]  may  be  quoted  the 
words  of  Ambrose,  "de  Filii  eubjectione,"  for  com- 
parison with  the  tenet  of  Marcellua,  "  Quomodo 
i^'itnr  subjectum  dicimusT  Subelliani  ct  Mar- 
cionitaj  dicunt,  quod  h»o  futura  sit  Christi  ad 
Deuin  Pntrom  subjcctio,  ut  in  Patrem  Filius 
nfundatur.  Si  ergo  ea  orit  Verbi  subjectio  at 
rcsolvatur  in  Patrem  Deus  Verbam,  ergo  et  qua&- 

*  On  tlie  Pantheism  of  the  Cabbala,  see  Mill's  ncit«  on 
Pttmth.  Prindp!*^,  i.  151 ;  and  n^arding  a  eubatimtnm  of 
I'ltathctsm  umlin lying  S4beUUDi«n,  aco  &[vivr,  Lekr*  vo» 
der  Trin,  i.  120. 

*  Se«  the  rem»rk*ble  letter  of  Isiiior*  of  Pol iiflium  [H3], 
the  mbjcct  of  wbicli  is  giveo  by  lli«  eUiturs  :  "  He  mjt- 
ti-ria  S.  S.  Tritiiutis  nv  quidcra  Vcteri  Tettam«-uto  ct 
PliUoni  Jml»o  plaue  incogtiito." 

*  Thix  <iizreaiii  of  penoiu  most  lie  distinction,  not  di- 
Tuvinn,  for  tlie  true  lijiKeloais  retmina  one.  The  Bene- 
diutino  DditortnatUtcd  it  "^xnonas  dtsti&CBere. "  The 
diiercslfl  of  the  utuok  epoketi  of  befnrr,  wi*  iinvt!  tried  to 
shew,  mnat  be  diviaiou. 
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Echo<'l  flf  .TnilaiFni  ns  ilit«linj^itshc(1  from  the.  con- 
Bei-vativE>  aud  Uu^jmatic  schiKil.  Thus  it  is  re- 
corded of  Ihpm  that  "tlie  Snddiirees  say  that 
Lbeiv  is  no  resurreclioiii  neither  augcl  nor  spirit : 
hut  the  Pharisws  conffS8  bolt"  [Acta  xxiii.  8]. 
As  regai-da  their  denial  of  the  rcMtirrection, 
JoBephus  declares  "  thtir  d(.K:trine  to  he  thnt 
soula  ptiritih  Willi  the  boHy"  (Joseph.  Ant'iq. 
XVIII.  i.  ■*].  It  iH  citiar  that  this  doniai  was 
cnrriftd  to  its  full  ext^-nl,  notwitlistandiiiK  thu 
Rptdogtea  wluch  aro  wade  on  their  bohiilf  Isjf 
modem  writei« ;  for  in  the  Tery  beginning  of  the 
ministry  of  thu  Apustk-a  thoy  wcro  imprisoned 
by  the  pricstti  uml  ^uddiirocs  Ei>lr]y  r>n  the  groand 
that  tbey  "  preached  through  Ji-sua  tlie  resurrec- 
tion from  the  dead"  [Acta  iv.  2].  St  I'aid  also 
08ed  thig  uidielic-f  of  the  Saddnceea  as  a  means 
of  defending  himself  by  enlisting  the  Pharisees 
on  bis  aide;  for  when  be  "perceived  thnt  the  one 
part  were  Sadihicees  and  the  otlier  Pharisees,"  he 
declared  himself  to  be  u  Pharisee,  and  then  ex- 
claimed^ "  Of  the  hape,  and  rosiirreclion  of  the 
dead,  T  am  called  iu  ((uestiou!"  [AcU  xxiii.  6; 
f/  Matt,  xxil  23].  U  is  quite  imi>ossiUe  to 
lielieve  that  the  fearless  Apostle  would  have 
ondeJivonrod  to  save  his  life  by  raisreprewnting 
the  opinions  of  his  opponents  ;  and  we  must  8up- 
po80  lu9  statenii^nt  to  imply  the  entire  denial  of 
a  future  resurrection  by  the  Sadduceea. 

As  tbey  disbelieved  tlio  reuurrection  from  tho 
dead,  so  also  th»  Snddureea  denied  the  existence 
of  ani;;el8  or  spirits.  Modern  apulogi«ts  consider 
that  all  which  they  denied  wiis  the  dirent  inter- 
position of  angels  or  spirite  in  buuiau  alTairs,  as 
iu  the  case  suggested  by  the  scribes  respecting 
St.  Paul,  "  [f  a  spirit  or  an  angcd  hath  spoken  to 
him,  let  us  not  fight  against  Crod"  [Acta  xjdiL 
9].  lint  tho  apology  is  grotinded  on  mere  con- 
jecture, and  is  not  borne  out  by  the  statement  in 
tho  previous  verse. 

In  agreement  with  this  repudiation  of  estab- 
lished builiefs,  the  Sadducees  took  an  exactly  op- 
[losile  line  to  tho  Pluirisees  respecting  the  inter- 
pretation of  Jloly  Scripture,  rejecting  nUogether 
the  idea  of  an  oral  tradition  transuiitted  from  age 
to  age,  and  accepting  only  the  letter  of  the  written 
law.  Although  there  were  doubtless  many  foolish 
traditions  amun^  tlioao  which  were  inaintaiued  by 
the  Pharisees,  it  ia  easy  to  see  that  the  profession 
of  adhering  only  to  the  text  of  Holy  Sfripture, 
and  tho  repudiation  of  traditionary  interpre^totinn, 
ia  in  reality  an  assertion  of  on  individual  in- 
dependence on  tho  subject  which  is  conaiatent  with 
every  degree  of  negative  soeptictem  and  positive 
error.  Their  principle  also  led  the  Sadduceas 
iuto  a  hard  and  liicml  sjBtem  of  interpreting  the 
law,  80  that  customs,  tho  force  of  which  had 
passed  away,  were  still  looked  upon  a^  binding 
by  tliem.  Thns,  when  tho  Pharisees  reloxcd  the 
rule  of  "  an  eye  for  an  eye  or  a  tooth  for  a  tooth," 
and  substitute^I  pecuniary  compensation  to  the 
injured  person,  the  Sadducccs  insisted  upon  the 
exact  fullilment  of  the  precept ;  and  in  n  simUar 
uanner  wken  the  Phariaccs  conaidewxl  the  law 
satisfied  if  a  widow  rejected  by  a  brother-in-law 
spat  htfoTt  his  fac«^  the  Satlducecs  requir-d  ^et 
&15 


literally  \a  spit  iu  his  fni^,  not  permitting  tfaa 
least  relaxation  of  the  Lcvitical  nde.  The  same 
rigidity  was  mointftined  by  Ihem  in  nil  ritual 
matters,  but  capecially  in  tboao  connected  with 
nncleanncss,  wbuthur  in  priest  or  people.  Thus, 
although  the  Sa<lducee«were  what  n-e  should  now 
call  freethinkers  in  respect  to  Ibe  supernatural  ism 
of  the  Jewish  faith,  they  wei«  oven  more  strict 
than  the  Pharisees  in  their  maiiitonanco  of  the 
ceremonial  and  ritual  obligations  of  the  Law. 

Little  is  said  resptwtitig  tlie  errors  of  tho  Sod- 
duceea  in  Uia  t^QXi  Testament :  the  reason  for 
which  seems  to  have  been  thai,  although  tliey 
were  the  strong  poiitiral  party  of  the  time,  they 
bud  no  religious  inlluence,  the  Pharisees  being 
tho  theological  aud  devotional  leaders  of  the 
nation  [Joseph.  Aniiq.  XIII.  x.  ft].  The  Sad- 
ducees  rapidly  disappeared  from  among  the  Jews 
after  tho  destruction  of  Jemsidora,  but  they  are 
in  some  degree  represented  in  modern  times  by 
the  Scripturists  or  Kakaites. 

SAtJAKELLT.     rAposToi,io.M.8.] 

SAINT  SIMONIANS.  [Positivistb.  Social- 
nn-s.  ] 

SAMOKJlISCnTCIIINA.  A  sort  of  Russian 
Wssenters  whose  name  signifies  "  self-haptizers,** 
and  expresses  llio  pecidiarity  by  which  they  an 
diatinpiiTBhed  from  other  llascholniks. 

SAMORATKXES.  Tlie  foUowcra  of  Paul,  a 
native  of  S.'iinosat.a  on  the  Euphrates,  but  lljsbop 
of  Anliocb  [a-d.  2G0],  who  originatc*l  the  heresy 
of  Humanitarianieni,  which  developed  into  Ari- 
anism.  The  Samosatenes  were  also  called  Pauli- 
auists. 

This  hectical  bishop  was  notorious  for  loose 
opinioua  about  morality,  and  was  charged  with, 
conforming  his  life  \m  these  opinions  [Kusok 
Hist.  Kccl.  vii.  30],  Ue  was  also  extravagantly 
addicted  to  luxury  and  state,  and  appears  to  have 
presented  an  e.irlyexamptu  of  a  kind  of  prolate 
very  common  on  thu  Pajwl  throne  in  later  ageei 
faul  was  intimately  connected  with  Zennbia, 
tjueon  of  Pidm)Ta,  and  this  association  ia  u,Hscrled 
to  have  been  one  cause  of  his  horetienl  opinions; 
Xenobia  claimed  to  be  descended  from  the  Mnce- 
tlonian  Jdngs  of  Egypt,  but  the  statement  of 
Athanosios  that  she  was  a  Jewess  [Athan.  Kp,  ad 
Salit.  V.A.  Opp.  i.  b57,  Paris  IG27J  may  be 
true  of  her  nuilenial  descent  Phif.ister  states 
she  was  taught  Judaism  by  Paul  [Phil.  //ot. 
Ixiv.],  but  the  statement  of  Theodoret  is  more 
probable,  namely,  thnt  she  was  of  herself  inclined 
to  Jndaism,  and  that  Paul  adopted  tho  heresy  of 
Art«mon,  which  involved  thedcniol  of  our  Kgrd's 
divinity,  to  ingratiate  himself  with  licr  [Theod- 
f/ar.  fub.  ii.  8].  Chrysostom's  evidence  ia  to 
the  same  effect  [Clirysost.  Horn.  viii.  in  S,  Joh(in.\ 
If  this  be  true,  there  can  be  little  doubt  tbnt  I'aul 
sanctioned  the  pracliccyf  circumcision,  as  Philaster 
states,  ojid  tlie  testimony  to  his  adoption  of  heresy 
through  yielding  to  Judaism  from  worldly  motives, 
is  too  strong  to  be  explaiiu-d  away  by  the  common 
charge  of  Judaizing  brought  tgainst  the  whole 
class  of  Jlonarchians. 

That  Paul  rnvived  tho  heresy  of  Artomott  is 
stated  by  Kusebius  [HtW.  Eed.  v.  28],  by  Augr»- 
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\\  is  stated  tfiit  Firmib'an  visited  Antiouli  twtoo; 
ami  flR  he  diod  boforo  tlio  council  wliicli  passed 
Iho  acntcQCQ  of  d(;p(.<sitiun,  it  is  prolinblu  ttint 
(horo  was  an  intemiediiitc  council.^  The  henwy 
breakini^  out  nfrcsb,  anolhor  council  was  held  in 
A,D.  2fi9  [or  270].  It  was  attended,  Eliisttbiua 
eays,  by  an  almost  infinite  numlwr  of  bishopft ; 
Athanosius  reckons  aevtnty  \de  Synod^.  Biisil  the 
I>eQCoii,  in  tho  LibdliU  Ptveum^  prcgcnlod  to  tho 
emperore  against  NeBtoriu«,  nw^kons  a  hundred  and 
eighty.  A  letter  was  Bunt  to  Pdtd  bysix  blshnpA, 
four  of  whom  were  at  tho  former  council,  and  all 
at  the  last  council,  stating  the  Catholic  faith,  and 
inqniring  whether  Paul  so  huld  and  tauplit.  This 
was  probably  one  of  the  measures  taken  in  tlio 
Mirlier  «tago  of  the  council  referred  to  by  Theo- 
doret  [H(vr,  /ah.  ii.  8],  who  luiuica  nttoiupts  to 
heal  the  disease  hy  writings  (lliiuth,  IM.  Sur.  iii. 
2S9i  and  note,  320].  These  letters  and  long  pre- 
liminary discnssiouB  being  inefTL-ctual,  a  formal 
diaputtttion  was  hold  between  Paul  and  a  prac- 
tised theologian  Afalchion  ;  Paul's  heresy  wm 
exposed,  and  sentence  of  deposition  was  passed. 
By  the  fevour  of  2enobia,  Paul  continued  to  hold 
his  church  and  ]ialacti,  but  was  dispONiM'SScd,  a.d. 
272,  oa  appe:U  to  Aurclinn  after  ii^cnobiu's  defeat 
[Eusob.  IJitt.  Etch  vii.  27-30  i  ThuoA.  Hmr.  fab. 
li.  R]. 

It  has  been  already  noticed  that  Paul  need  tho 
word  lEomoousion  inexpressing  hi8tciieta,and  the 
passage  of  Hilary  theu  quoted  ebcwa  that  tho 
Antiochene  Fathers  consoqnently  rejeeted  tho 
woni.  On  tills  point,  which  belongs  rather  to  tbo 
history  of  the  adoption  of  the  woixl  at  Nioen,  soo 
Routh,  Rel.  Sttr„  iji.  362,  and  artirle  AniAxa. 
From  thli  time  the  Samosatenea,  it  may  be  con- 
cludwl;  formed  a  heretical  (sect.  For  at  Kicoea 
their  baptism  was  disallowed  [can.  xix.].  From 
this  canon  Augustine  argues  Unit  they  had  re- 
nounced tfie  Catholic  form  of  baptism  [//fSJ*.  xlir.], 
and  he  is  followed  by  some  modem  writers.  But 
Athiinasiua'  testimony  is  clear  to  their  retention 
of  the  true  form,  ra  oi^itara  X^yayrt^  ovHv  ifrrav 
tlfriv  alp<TtKoi  [Athnn.  eont.  Avian,  ii.  43]. 
Tho  words  were  not  used  in  tho  Catholic  sense, 
and  tho  ndo  of'  tho  first  provinrinl  synod  of 
Arlea  [can.  8]  did  not  jirovail.  Tho  Nitone 
canon  refers  to  an  earlier  decision,  whiirh  is  pro- 
bably the  Apostolic  Canon  xU*i.  [xU-ii,  Brun's  cd.] 

That  the  Samoeatene  heresy  was  not  only  im- 
plicitly condenmed  by  tho  detlaralion  of  tlio  true 
faith  at  Nictea,  but  was  explicitly  taken  into  con- 
sideration, IS  also  shewn  by  the  Nicene  Creed 
being  quotetl  at  the  Council  of  Kphesus,^  a.d.  431, 
in  the  following  terms :  "  Concerning  tho  Incarna- 
tion of  the  Word  of  God,  the  Son  of  tho  Father, 
a  definition  of  the  bishops  assemble*!  in  ayniHl  at 
Nictet,  and  a  declaration  of  that  synod  against 
Paul  of  Samosftta"  [V'alesius,  note  d  on  iluseb. 
Ilift.  Keel.  vii.  30,  p.  318].     It  is  sufficient  to 

'  Xcwoian  U  nf  flpinion  tli.it  this  int«nn^IiAt«  cornicU 
is  thnt  rrfirrriMl  to  by  AtliAiinMUK,  lU  SytuMlis,  caji,  13. 
See  liU  note  in  SfJtct  Trt-ntisff,  wrt  i.  p.  HI. 

'  In  lAbbe,  jtcts  of  Council  oj  EphtMUx,  Tol.  iii. 

*  At  thi)  Council  nf  Ejilicsus  «I«o  a  long  i'omnari«>n 
v%n  drawn  Itctwovn  the  t«iieta  of  Kestorius  nod  o(  Pnul. 
[Nrstoriams.] 


noticQ  that  tho  heresy  of  Paul  was  condemned 
by  the  Semi-Arians  at  the  second  Council  of 
Hirmium,    a.d:    351    [a/.    Sfi?]    .*The    Samoaa- 

tcnes,  called  Paulioui,  arc  siicciGctl  in  the  Con- 
stitution of  TlieodfisiuR  and  Valertinian,  a.d. 
■128,  against  hcrt^ical  conventicles,  for  restoring 
churches  to  the  Catholics,  and  imposing  certain 
civil  disqualifications  [Cod.  Thfind.  xvx.  t.  65]. 

SAMUSTRIGOLSCKTSCIIINA.  A  sect  of 
Htiseian  Dissenters,  whoso  namo  signiiiea  "  self- 
ortlainers,"  and  expresses  the  peculiarity  by  which 
they  are  distinguished  from  other  Rascholnilcs. 

SAMPSi^wVNS.  TlieSampsjeans cannot  pro- 
perly be  called  either  a  Jewish  or  a  ('hristiansect 
They  lay  outside  of  Judaism,  burdering  upon  it 
however  on  the  side  of  tho  Rtscnes,  from  whom 
thuy  appear  to  have  sei>anit«d.  From  the  Hssenea 
they  tliffered  in  practising  a  more  cleftrly  dcfmcd 
worship  of  the  snn.  Their  namo,  derived  from 
the  Hebrew  Sehcjnesck,  implies  this:  "Safi-draloi 
yap  ipfLffViwi'Tac.  'llkiaKoi  [ICpiph.  //ipr.  lili.]. 
j^zckiel  was  shewn  in  vision  the  worship  of  the 
sun  among  the  abominations  of  Israel  [viii.  16], 
but  there  is  no  proof  that  tho  practise  waa  con- 
tinued uninterruptedly  from  lliat  lime.  It  is 
more  probable  that  a  reverence,  or  some  degree  of 
adomtion,  of  the  sun  was  introduced  with  other 
Eastern  elements  into  Ivsscnism,  and  passed  into 
worahip  in  tho  coarser  and  mow  material  system 
of  the  SampsERins.  IJut  what  their  priesthood 
was,  the  point  in  which  was  the  chief  peculiarity 
of  tho  Kwenes,  is  not  told.  They  were  Hcmero- 
bapttsts,  and  vonemtod  almost  to  deifying  the 
clement  of  water.  From  Christianity  they  bor- 
rowed nothing  more  tlian  the  Name  of  Christ, 
which  name  they  gave  to  a  created  angel,  who 
formed  at  5r8t  the  bo<Iy  of  Adam,  and  rwuinea  it 
at  pleasure.  Ho  is  accompanied,  thej  supposed, 
hy  bifl  sister,  the  •Spirit,  ia  female  form.  The 
particular  form  in  which  they  expressed  the 
notion,  widely  spread  in  tho  East,  of  the  feminity 
of  the  Spirit  was  taken  from  the  Book  Elchasai, 
which  they  received. 

Thus  Epiphonius  repre.senls  the  relics  of  the 
Oesonea  to  have  revolted  from  Judaism,  and  to 
have  attached  themselves  to  tho  Sampsjcana,  and 
80  to  have  joim^d  tho  Ebionites  [llarr.  xx.  *./]. 
lie  identilioa  ^indeed  the  Sampsnans  and  the 
Elchasaileo.  But  tho  reception  of  the  Book  Bl- 
cbasai  so  allured  the  character  of  tho  sect  that  it 
is  better  to  keep  the  namos  distinct,  and  to  con- 
sider tho  Sompsicans  as  renegade  Jews,  who  had 
adopted  a  considerable  portion  of  nature-worship, 
and  some  features  of  the  Irnnic  di>ctrine  of  angela, 
which  led  them  to  receive  the  revelation  Klchasai, 
and  to  pass  into  a  distinct  heresy.  The  Samp- 
sieans  were  found  in  Moabitis,  Itunaa,  and  Naba- 
thxa.  [Eiiiph.  Ifixr.  liiL  Scaligcr,  Eknrh.Tri- 
fi(Br.  Capp.  i.  xxvii.l. 

SANDEMANIAKS.  Anaraebywhichthesect 
of  the  Glassites  is  more  generally  known  in  Eng- 
land than  bv  their  original  appellation.  Robert 
Sandetnan  [1718-1771],  the  son-in-law  of  John 
Glass,  added  to  the  original  teaching  of  tho 
founder  of  tho  sect,  by  maintaining,  in  opposition 
to  ColviniMic  viewS|  that  faith  is  a  simplo  assent 
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to  the  Divine  tuolimoiiy  concerning  Jt'«u8  Chrisi, 
difl'ering  in  nu  wiiy  in  \\s.  otrn  cliiiracler  from 
belief  in  any  cutnniun  Iiuuan  testimony.  Saiide- 
man,  aflor  having  been  engager!  in  conttoverej 
with  Jonics  Hcnrcy,  and  funning  a  oongtogation 
in  London  in  17G:i,  n-uiovL-d  to  America,  where 
he  diwi.  I'he  sect  nfiver  altractml  any  large  num- 
ber of  followers  ;  but  it  still  exists  as  an  iusigniH- 
cant  body,  poseesaing  at  tho  census  of  1851  six 
places  of  worship  in  England  (of  which  ono  is  in 
London),  with  uii  n;^>{rcgatt;  attendance  of  about 
750  woraltii'pers,  and  the  same  number  in  Scot- 
I.ind,  with  an  aggregate  attendance  of  about 
1000.  Tho  late  ciuiuctit  chemist,  Alicliuel  Fara- 
day, conferred  Bome  lustro  or  the  London  congre- 
gation by  ofbciating  as  one  of  its  elders.  They 
observe  various  primitive  practices  with  great 
BtrictncM :  «.</.  weekly  adminifitmlion  of  the 
Lord's  Supper,  with  a  wetkly  oU'erlorj- ;  lovo- 
fewsta.  I.e.  the  dining  together  between  morning 
and  afturnoon  aervices;  the  kisa  of  charity  at  the 
admission  of  a  new  mtmbcr,  and  at  other  timee; 
washing  each  oihrr's  feet  as  an  occasional  work 
of  mercy  ;  abstinence  from  things  strangled  and 
from  blood  ;  connniunity  of  gnoiJs,  iu  &o  fiir  us  tli:tt 
they  consider  tho  whole  of  their  property  linblo 
for  calls  on  behalf  of  the  Clinrcb  ami  the  |ioor, 
and  condemn  tlie  storing  tip  of  money  for  future 
and  uncertain  use.  They  cnnsider  all  such  amu8e>- 
nients  unlawful  as  are  connected  with  games  of 
chjuicc,  believiog  lliaC  Iho  lot  is  a  sacred  thing. 
The  members  pray  in  tnnis,  and  the  elders 
preach,  Perfect  unanimity  is  secured  in  all  pro- 
ceedings by  tho  simple  expoidioiit  of  expelling 
any  one  who  obstinately  dillera  iu  opinion  from 
the  majority.  They  do  u<.>t  huKI  cominuuion  with 
any  other  itenDininationc. 

["Wilson's  UhK  of  the  DiMseniimj  Clutrciies  in 
Lmvifiu.  Uitchie'a  UcUffioug  Life  I'w  London. 
Jas.  Worison's  jVVtc  Thaoht^fical  Dictt'onnri/.^ 

EjAlUGANI.  Assemann  mcntionsan  Arabian 
sect  of  this  name  whieh  ho  thinks  may  have  been 
a  branch  of  the  ^rKNi>£AN8.  They  held  Die 
opinions  of  I'aul  of  SamosatA  and  of  Arius,  but 
were  converted  and  admitted  to  Catholic  com- 
munion by  MamnacieH,  Jletnipoliton  of  Adja- 
bonus,  in  tho  year  750.  tSome,  however,  were 
found  a  hundred  years  later  in  Babylon. 

BATAMlJjTS.  A  name  BomoLiiues  given  to 
tho  KuoniTis  on  account  of  tba  Iheoiy  which 
they  ai-e  alleged  to  hav»  held  that  tlic  power  of 
Satan  over  men  makes  it  right  for  tlicni  to  prny 
to  him  that  hi-  will  net  exer<^isu  it  to  their  harm 
Kpiplinn.  /far.  Ixxx.].     This  opinion  seems  to 

the  same  as  that  on  wliich  the  worship  of  the 
Ybzedees  is  grounded. 

SATAN  N  IAN  1.  Ilereticfl  of  tliis  name  are 
meniioned  by  Iho  author  of  Pncdeetinatus  as 
having  derived-  tlieir  name  from  Satanius,  and  as 
maintaining  the  opinion  that  the  resurrection  of 
the  dead  wilt  be  a  restoration  of  bodies  and  sonls 
to  exactly  the  same  condition  in  which  they  exist 
daring  tlic"  present  life.  This  seems  to  be  the 
same  heresy  with  that  which  i»  numbered  as  the 
cdglitieth  by  Philaster,  and  tho  sixty-seventh  by 
Augustine,  and  to  whose  adbercnlfi  the  name 
bin 


^ 


.^TEUSALEH  IS  given  by  Danreus  in  his  coi 
tary  on  St.  Augustine's  tract  on  lieresiea. 

8AXURNIN1AN.S.  An  early  sect  of  Syrian 
Gnostirjt,  appearing  about  the  reign  of  Hadrian 
[a.D.  117-138],  and  taking  their  name  frnrn  Sutur- 
ninus,  or  batumilus  (as  he  is  called  by  Justin 
Martyr,  Epiphauiuti,  and  Theodorct),  a  native  of 
Antii.H:h  in  Syria,  and  a  disciplo  of  McuandtT. 

All  that  is  known  about  tho  theories  of  Satiir- 
niaus  is  contained  iu  tho  work  of  Irc-nseus 
against  herctsiL'S.  Iti  this  ho  stAtes  that  Satur- 
niniis,  like  Menandor,  net  forth  that  thcro  is  oni\ 
Supreme  Unknown,  the  Father  [narTjp  ayvwarof] 
from  whom  angels,  archangels,  powers,  ami  poten- 
tates di^rivod  their  being.  Uy  seven  of  these 
nngels,  removed  fur  from  the  Supreme,  the  world 
was  created ;  and  when,  during  their  wnrk  of 
creAtion,  a  bright  image  burst  forth  below  the 
presenco  of  the  Supreme,  which  they  could  nut 
rflnin  in  the  lower  world,  thoy  said  among  them- 
selves, "  Let  us  make  man  after  our  imago  and 
likeness."  Man  was  accordingly  mado  by  tht 
angeU,  but  they  had  not  power  to  make  him  an 
erect  being,  and  vu  ho  continued  to  cniwl  upon 
the  eai"th  like  a  worm  until  the  Supreme  sent 
forth  a  spark  of  life,  which  gave  him  an  erect 
posture,  compacted  his  joints,  and  made  him  tfl 
live,  'lliia  bgmrk  of  life  returns  at  Iho  death  of 
man  to  the  Fountain  of  Ufe,  from  which  it  wraSj 
derived,  while  the  body  decays  into  its  origiui 
elements  [Iron.  adv.  llitrts.  i.  24],  A  previs*J] 
similar  account  of  the  heresy  is  given  by  TertnM 
liau  in  his  treatise  on  the  soul  [Tertull.  <^  Anini. 
xxiii.],  and  what  later  hcresiologists  record  \a 
substantially  taken  from  Ircnwos.  The  latt(>r, 
however,  goes  on  to  mention  opinions  held  by 
Saturninns,  of  which  'i'ertidlian  says  nothing. 
TIius  ho  kid  it  down  as  a  truUi  that  tho  Saviour 
was  without  birth,  wiLhont  boily,  without  figure, 
nnd  only  iu  appearance  a  man,  not  in  reality,  thiia 
indicating  tbatSaturninus  ha«)  adoptt^l  the  heresy 
of  Ceriutlms.  lie  also  maiutjitned  the  notion  of 
a  Demiurge,  who  was  the  God  of  the  Jews,  and 
whom  Christ  came  to  destroy.  The  existence 
of  good  and  evil  men  he  accounted  for  by  afHrm- 
iug  that  they  wcry  uriginally  created  of  tw»  kini 
the  one  goo<l,  whom  Christ  camo  to  save, 
other  wicked,  whom  the  devils  succour,  and  whoi 
Christ  will  destroy.  Theodoret  states  that  Sati 
ninns  was  tho  Arst  who  taught  that  marriage  and 
the  j>ropugation  of  the  human  nice  are  the  work 
of  Satan  [Theodor.  Ifccrft./ab.  i.  3],  and  that  ho 
held  such  an  opinion  is  also  stated  by  Irtmaii*. 
The  latter  also  speaks  of  biui  as  introducing  n 
false  asceticism,  for  *'  many  of  those  who  bidoug 
to  his  school  abstain  from  animal  food,  and  tlnw 
away  multitudes  by  a  feifiucd  temp«ranpe  of  Lhii 
kind;"  from  whieli  it  would  seem  that  tho  Enci 
tites  may  have  had  their  origin  among  the  Satui^ 
niuiana. 

As  these  heretics  are  not  mentioned  by  St 
Clement  of  Alexandria,  it  is  probable  that  thoy 
were  not  much  known  out  of  Syria.  So  little 
also  is  otherM'ise  known  of  their  histor)'.  tlmt  it 
may  bo  conchule*!  they  represent  n  passing  and 
local  phase  of  that  rapidly  developing  Cnosti- 
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cUm  by  whiclt  tlie  Syriau  Charvh  wai  soon  after- 
wards ovoiTun. 

SAXOX  CONFESSION.    [I'rote8Taj.-t  Con- 

PK3810SS.  I 

SCEI*'1'ICS.  Scepticism  is  the  convereo  of 
ilojiiuntism,  of  which  it  is  the  roaction.  Ft  is 
doubt  fttlAching  itself  to  every  object  of  thought 
witli  themelhtHl  of  sciencci.  To  doubt  ia«  iiocee- 
sary  dtimetit  iu  Iho  iuvestigation  of  truth,  for 
thus  alone  can  error  bo  eHiniiialed.  TSiit  si!C)>tt- 
cism  is  tho  abuso  of  doubt,  as  fnnnticism  xs,  tlie 
itbuso  of  faith,  or  sophistry  of  diilocticA  Tho 
humiui  iniDil  is  sure  to  tivciij:;©  itself  on  the  spirit 
of  iloKiiuitism  by  a  r\rvfiIotimi  in  tho  npposiUt 
liirt'ction.  Cluimiiifi  Hbcrty  from  prpSLTJption,  it 
readily  allows  itself  to  be  cnthmlk^d  under  a 
rieKiitive  syattim,  which  igiioroa  positivo  teaching, 
mill  in  which  nothing  is  true.  Groeco,  the  cradlB 
of  pliilosophy,  gave  birth  also  to  scepticism.  The 
Sophists  liad  Bovrii  it  broadcast  when  Socrates  and 
I'lato  Bppcari'il  on  tho  occna  There  was  a  vein 
t)f  scepticisra  in  thn  Socmtic  dictum,  "  One  only 
thin;;  I  know,  that  I  know  nothing."  Gorgias 
:md  I'rvitngriras  were  fcdlowvd  in  due  course  by 
the  scepticism  of  Pvrrho  [h.  380  b.o.  d.  2S8 ; 
Diog.  Lfiert.  ix.  12;'Cic  ^f  Or.'m.  17;  A.  Cell. 
XL  5]  and  the  school  of  Megara.  \\'hen  the  dog- 
matic tp-aching  of  Plftt^j  was  superscdetl  by  that 
of  Epicurus  and  tho  Porch,  that  sido  of  his  sys- 
tem aloiio  was  exhibite<l,  on  which  tho  impossi- 
hility  of  demonjslnilion  btjing  concedwl,  probabi- 
lities arc  discussed.  Ever)'lhing  was  open  to 
argument ;  philosophy  was  only  regarded  ns  a 
useful  mean  for  sharpening  the  wita,  and  us 
Iiaving  little  to  do  with  objective  tnith ;  it  was 
tn>  longer  a  body  of  doctrine.  Such  was  tho  New 
Acaileniy  under  Arceailas  [ac.  318],  which  ro- 
sultfd  from  tho  contests  between  tho  Stoical  and 
epicurean  schools.  "Without  being  positively 
sceptical,  it  gave  a  firet  iniiiidso  to  the  phih^ophy 
of  doubt  ^  by  denying  the  oxisiencG  of  any  posi- 
tive criterion  of  tmth.  Carneades  followeil  him 
[of  C\Teno,  d.  B.C.  130J,  and  in  autngouium  with 
the  Stoic  t'hrysippus,  denied  the  obJMtivo  reality 
of  all  kuowladgB  whatever.  There  was  nothing 
more  substantial  than  probability;  and  Platonic 
ethics  were  toned  down  into  dutiM  based  upon 
motives  of  prudence  and  convenience.  Tlio  prin- 
ciples of  tho  New  Academy  led  naturafly  to  a 
revival  of  Pynhonism  by  -'Enesidemus  of  Alex- 
andria, and  his  more  methodical  scepticism  in  tho 
first  century  ;  a  system  of  nnirersal  doubt  cloecly 
do8Cpibi?<l  by  Sextus  Emfiiricus,  tho  last  of  his 
school  in  tho  comnicncetnent  of  the  third  century. 
j^ne»idcniU8  was  the  precursor  of  modern  ticcpti- 
cism  in  two  respecta.  As  denying  the  possible 
existence  of  any  criterion  of  truth,  he  fore- 
<thad3wod  Kant.     As  uprooting  the  entire  struc- 

'  A"  mif;lLt  be  expcct«l,  the  nrar  njipronpli  inwie  liy 
the  New  Andi'tny  to  the  I'yrrlionist  scnool  embittered 
ttiA  iaCt«r  agaiaRt  its  tcavben.  "  Blnve,  what  dost  tboa 
Among  frw)  mm  !"  wsh  the  rough  sjimh  of  Ttuioii  the 
Pyrrhonist  to  ArccMlw  [l>ioi;.  Lnfrt,  ix.J.  "  Arwsilas," 
vmA  Aristo,  *•  ia  tripl.-  like  the  chimera ;  he  has  the  btwt 
nT  PJftto,  tlift  tfiMi)  i>(  DiciiUmis  mill  ilie  lowrr  exlretni- 
liw  (if  PyrTho."  Ci-em  wna  the  pliilonopliical  M  Lmaau 
was  the  M!ottlnc  KB  'tic. 
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tnre  of  melaphyaica.  "by  annihilating  the  notion 
of  causation  ou  which  it  is  based,  ho  indicated 
Humo  [Hume,  EAfni/n  and  TmatUen,  vii.  pL  2\ 
Demomttration  of  any  kind  ceased  to  bo  possible ', 
every  clTurt  of  huuinn  thought  was  problematicaU 
and  the  solid  founihilion  of  morals  was  broken 
up.  Modem  ecepticiwu  is  built  U]>  on  Ibcso 
lines  that  were  laid  dim-n  in  tlie  e.ii-lier  days  of 
Christianity.  If  Kant,  as  regards  specuLiltve 
reason,  was  sceptical,  so  too  was  .^^Inesldomus.  If 
tlie  "  Critique  of  Pure  Ileason"  distingniahciJ  be- 
tween subjective  and  objective  elements  of  know- 
ledge, in  Kantian  phmsc,  (j/xuvo/irMi  and  vav^uva, 
the  terms  are  brirrowed  from  the  Alexandrian; 
if  Kant,  in  a  spirit  of  scc]>ticisin,  biioyed  out  the 
intricate  channel  of  tho  criterion  of  truth,  yT'lne- 
sidemus  had  already  taken  the  soundings  ;  if  the 
basis  of  tho  earlier  aceplicieni  was  laid  in  tho 
antagonisms  of  speculative  reason,  as  "  thesis" 
and  *'  antithesis,"  they  wero  revival  in  the  "  anti- 
nomies" of  Kant  But  many  intermediate  s\.c\r6 
preparcsd  tlie  way  for  the  "  Critique  of  Pure 
Keason."  On  the  revival  of  free  thought  in 
philosophy,  the  CarU-sian  system  was  built  upon 
universal  doubting  as  a  reaction  on  the  dogma- 
tism of  the  schools.  Then  came  a  contest  of 
scepticism,  in  which  Uobbea  and  GasscnJi  from 
one  end  of  tho  lists  challenged  Doscartw,  Male- 
branche,  and  Spinoza  on  the*  other ;  and  from 
that  day  to  this  scepticism  has  lioen  mixed  up 
with  the  philrwophieal  spirit  [Buckle,  Ci>,  in 
Kiuji,  I.  vii.  viii.].  Thus  with  Locke  as  with 
Pascal,  to  cost  aside  philosophy  was  truly  to 
philosopliize.  "  Se  moquerde  la  philoaophie  cW 
vrfltiiicnt  philosopher"  [Paacalj  Pen*,  vii.  34]. 

France,  England,  and  Germany  have  each  had 
their  school  of  Scepticism.  Huet,  educated  by 
the  Jesuits  at  Paris,  and,  though  not  himself  a 
Jesuit,  completely  saturated  with  tho  atmosphere 
i>f  tho  College  ("ilavait  prisl'air  de'Ia  laaisou"); 
Montaigne,  whom  a  gentleman,  said  iiallnm,  "is 
ashamed  not  to  have  read,  yet  of  whom  ho  is 
heartily  a:jlmuie<l  while  reading ;"  tho  sceptical 
buffoon,  the  Abbf5  Charron,  are  representative  men 
of  the  early  Scepticism  of  Franco.  Pascal,  tho 
scourge  of  the  Jesuits,  oi)eidy  professed  the  scep- 
tical no-creed.  "  Pyri'honisra,"  he  said,  "  is  the 
true  thing ;  your  philosophy  is  not  worth  an 
hour's  trouble."  In  his  lottors  ho  is  the  Janseni- 
ral  churcliman,  in  his  "Thoughts"  he  takes  a 
wider  cost,  and  cemes  out  as  the  thorough  Pyr- 
rhonist.  It  is  necessary  that  the  whole  man  should 
stimd  rovcaJed.  Hate,  he  said,  witli  Hobt>es,  and 
not  love  is  the  master  principle  of  life  :  "  Tons  les 
hommes  se  haiasent  I'un  et  I'sutre."  The  first 
principles  of  justice  were  denied  by  him  ;  *'  that 
which  is  established  alono  is  just"  [Penei^*,  vi 
T),  6].  "  Justice  and  injustice  change  their  quality 
in  cliangiug  climat«"  [iii.  8].  Custom  was  his 
only  guide,  to  bo  followed  simply  becanse  it  is 
custom,  and  not  l>ccauBQ  it  is  eitiior  reasonable  or 
just  fv.  4C>,  X.  14].  Hie  deduction  of  faith  from 
custom  is  partiriilarly  odious  \^PfuMtf,  x.  1]. 
Accident  he  deeuied  to  be  the  arbitress  of  all. 
When  the  fate  of  the  world  trembled  in  tho 
buliuice,  it  was  determined  by  Cleopatra's  profile. 
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fiiBidd  that  experience  is  thu  8ul«  basis  o£  all  oiu: 
knowledge;  Jlerkeley,  th.it  onr  only  oxporienco 
or  tlie  external  worlii  is  by  perception  ;  and  that 
matter  is  apiwircnt  only  ami  not  real.  Hume 
caiTJed  the  same  rpasoning  to  a  further  point, 
aod  while  he  fully  affirmed  the  sensualism  of 
Locko,  ho  held  that  not  only  tnattL-r  hut  mind 
also  is  iinn-existent.  If  the  aixulC  sulistratuin 
mutter,  whereby  men  urbitrurily  eccuunt  for  nia- 
tcrial  phenomena,  is  non-existent,  br^aiise  it  is 
not  fonnded  on  experience ;  go  also,  as  Hume 
arpied,  wa  must  deny  the  ou'Ciilt  Hubslratum 
mind  to  be  the  basis  of  mental  phetiomenn,  ns 
being  equally  without  our  experience.  If  siib- 
Btance  conveying  iraprcssioiia  is  mtre  inference, 
£0  likewise  substance  in  which  the^e  impressinns 
are  conveyed  is  mere  inference.  Neither  actively 
nor  passively,  neither  objectively  nor  subjectively, 
has  substance  any  real  existence.  If  that  which 
im:n  cull  mutter  is  nothing  olso  than  a  conglomer- 
ate C'f  iniprt'risionfl,  mind  is  hut  a  series  of  impres- 
sions and  ideas ;  it  is  no  suhstaiitiaL  entity.  Lecke 
had  alre-ady  led  the  way  in  saying  that  we  i>nly 
know  mind  in  its  manifestation,  we  cannot  know 
it  1ji  itself  hs  tho  soiirce  of  mental  phenomena.' 
Itut  all  such  reasonings  are  thoruu^dily  unreal ; 
nature  is  more  logical  than  niMaphysics ;  belief 
in  the  external  world  is  inseparable  from  our  own 
self-con sciousnct^,  as  Hume  in  fact  confossed. 
Can  there  then  be  any  greuter  waste  of  time  and 
thought  than  In  the  spinning  of  such  unprolit- 
ahle  thcorit^R,  which  even  the  exponent  mnstfain 
confess  begin  and  end  in  *'  nil."  In  a  religious 
point  of  view  also,  the  universality  of  Christian 
belief  is  as  convincing  as  the  self-proving  sub- 
stance uf  matter  is  in  pbysies.  Failli  is  stronger 
than  doubt ;  ami  the  mind,  when  assailed  by  the 
sceptic's  objeetion  to  miracles,^  as  being  contrary 
to  oxpericnco,  is  inherently  convinced  that  He 
"Who  gave  nature  her  laws  can  control  them  ac- 
oording  to  His  own  good  I'leasiiro,  and  that  hero 
theantdogy  of  nature  foila  as  H  guide.  Kxperience, 
that  liiahop  Butler  has  very  justly  termed  "  the 
guide  of  life,"  replaces  in  Hume's  theory  the  re- 
lation of  cause  and  oifect  Therfi  is  no  such  thing 
as  causation  with  him  ;  phenomena  succeed  each 
otlier  in  certain  differont  sequences,  and  experi- 
ence enables  us  to  connect  together  these,  under 
like  conditions,  unvarying  sequences ;  but  the 
antecedent  has  no  causative  power,  and  the  conao- 

^  In  many  wapects  more  credit  is  given  to  Hnme  fur 
origiiiiility  ai  thnnght  thnn  he  f>jr!>'  mcrita.  HU  dis- 
pUoement  of  causation  bv  the  ttieorv  of  ant«>edeTits  anil 
SKjaeats  vrw  aln-ndy  imlicated  by  Qianville  ;  "  we  can- 
not conclude  ftitything  U>  Ik-  tlio  caiiK  of  another  bnit 
from  its  continually  acfotnpflnj-inff  it"  {SaptU  Seten- 
tf^fica].  Similarly  Malcbnnclie  ;  whila  Ilobl^cs  Indicates 
bis  notion  of  relatire  miggrslion  :  "  What  we  cull  experi- 
ence i»  nathiita  etsp  but  remembrance  nrntuit  autccnleiits 
have  been  followed  by  wbut  vonmrj^uentA.  .  .  .  Aft«r  a 
mra  has  boeo  sccustomed  to  see  llk«  uttMciIcDts  followed 
hj  lilcB  cooseqaenta,  whoDsoerer  hs  smth  the  like  comtt 
to  posit  to  anvtliitiR  ho  liitil  rwrn  iK-fun^  ho  Indies  thvro 
sHutl  follow  it  Che  same  that  foltowpii  then."  Eninti,  in 
Tiiii  "  InitL-i  Dortrin«  Solidioris"  |A.r>.  1734,  de  Jltnie 
Humana,  \.  1ft].  was  alsn  a  iirrcurnor  of  Hunir*. 

'  Ksmg  OH  Aliracfn,  liis  earliest  trfalise.      Knqu'ry 
cotKtming  Human  Undentanding.    A'aiural  Uistory  of 
JUIifpim. 
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queiit  phenomenon  is  in  no  way  effectuated  by  it ; 
events  follow  each  other,  but  no  tie  subsists  be- 
tween them.  Experience  is  the  only  foundation 
of  knowleilge,  and  it  tells  us  nothing  of  a  par- 
ticular providence  or  of  a  future  state  of  rewards 
and  ]m]nshmL'n(s.  If  tho  tcachiug  of  natumt 
religion  is  called  into  doubt,  d/oWM>n' revealed 
religion  is  discredited  by  tho  sceptic  Experience, 
according  to  Hume,  di^clares  miracles  to  bo  incred- 
ible, and  the  Christian  faith,  he  asserts,  to  be 
wholly  based  on  miracles.  liut  this  is  not  a  cor^ 
rect  statement.  Hiiwever  heartily  faith  accepta 
tlie  Gospel  account  in  its  plain  literal  meaning, 
it  docs  so  because  it  can  tnict!  in  it  the  operation 
of  Almighty  Goodness  and  Wisdom,  The  .lews 
ascribed  the  Saviour's  miracles  to  iieelzebub,  be- 
cause tliey  were  blind  to  the  holiness  uf  the  cause  in 
whicli  they  were  wrought.  We  feel  and  know  the 
holiness  of  the  Christian  Law.and  this  alone  would 
compel  us  to  have  unfeigned  faith  in  its  miracles. 
They  are  not  tho  Christian  miracles  then  that 
prove  to  us  the  truth  of  Christian  doctrine,  what- 
ever may  have  been  their  effect  on  the  nien  who 
witnessed  them,  but  the  holiness  and  purity  of 
that  doctrine  c<.Hiviuce  us  of  its  divine  origin ; 
and  the  Gospel  being  the  "Word  of  Goi.i,  from 
beginning  to  eml  it  is  the  word  of  truth.  Itishop 
liutlor  has  shewn  that  there  is  no  presumption 
fmni  the  analogy  of  nature  againet  the  credi- 
bility of  miracles  [ii.  2].  The  particular  inter- 
pofliiions  of  the  will  and  power  of  Gyd,  tliat 
consLitutc  what  wo  call  miraculous  occurrences, 
for  all  xve  know  may  be  the  normal  condition  of 
tho  Divine  government  in  other  worlds  as  welt  as 
in  this.  Such  manifestations  of  power,  and  tlie 
orflinary  laws  of  naturo  of  which  wo  are  observ- 
ant, may  bo  resolvable  into  one  general  principle, 
as  tho  one  law  of  gravitation  that  keeps  sweet 
the  flowing  stream,  maintains  the  planets  also 
true  to  their  orbits.  The  laws  that  bind  nature 
in  ono  planet  extend  their  iuflueiiue  Hir  beyond  ; 
like  comets  in  the  raateriai  worUi,  they  may  have 
an  f»cccutric  action,  yet  like  them  they  may  he 
instrtnces  of  God's  orderly  disposition;  ihej  may 
have  a  periodicity  of  efl'eetuation  if  not  of  time, 
tluit  as  yet  evades  our  faculty  of  perception.  As 
light  and  gravitation  are  common  to  tho  whole 
planetary  system,  so  may  the  miniculons  display 
of  divine  power,  under  pnrticnlar  contingencies, 
be  co-extensive  with  the  creation  that  was  Brst 
called  into  being  by  miracla  We  might  with  equal 
reason  deny  comctar}'  law  because  wo  cannot  in 
every  cose  calculate  ita  necessaryelements.aa  refuse 
belief  to  special  manifestations  of  Divine  power 
because  they  are  contrary  to  daily  experience  j 
whereas  their  laws  of  action  may  embrace  in  their 
sweep  not  merely  our  own  world  but  the  universe. 
Further,  a  miracle  in  its  action  cannot  be  called 
a  violation  of  the  laws  of  nature,  as  Hume  ima- 
gined;  ''a  miracli)  may  bo  accurately  defined  a 
tran^ression  of  a  law  of  nature  by  the  particular 
volition  of  the  Deity  or  by  the  interposal  of  some 
invisible  agent."  It  is  rather  an  introduction  of 
II  special  cause  [Dean  Manse!  on  Miracle*^  s.  1 4] 
to  he  followed  by  its  own  proper  cfToct,  as  shadow 
follows  lubstanoe.    As  in  this  world  one  law 
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purt-Iy  Bulycctive  rnlue ;  they  firo  i<loa«  thut  ox 
torn!  not  the  (lomaiii  of  liuuiuu  kuowleil>^,  nillior 
tliej  circunificribo  and  limit  it.  Hero  nipiiphy- 
eiral  science  attotiiptK  nif>rc>  llinn  it  can  perform. 
Oivca  the  nl>solutt'ly  simple  cfjiiccpiioii  of  our 
tliitikiii^;  In-iii^,  it  dwliires  that  biMiig  to  be  abso- 
lutply  sJmpk ;  wliich  ia  i]i consequent.  Ciwu  r 
retrogressive  series  uf  plieiiutiiciia,  llic  iilea  of 
tlieir  firat  originating  impnise  in  conceived,  .ind 
each  goiifralizatinn  lia«  ita  contmdicUry  anlas- 
niiism  or  autiiioiJiy.  Now,  fn.<m  the  suiumed 
couditions  of  obji-oLivity,  mclnpliyaical  science 
concladefl  that  t]i«re  is  a  l3eing  of  beings,  lis  the 
sulo  condition  of  the  possibility,  or  ultimate  re^vion 
of  tilings;  howboit  that  such  a  lieing  ia  abso- 
lutely unknown  to  iis.  It  truuiifortiis  that  exist- 
ence, which  is  ideal,  into  real  existence,  and 
makes  it  tho  fonndation  of  every  other  nail  exist- 
ence. But  tlje  act  ia  arbitrary,  and  therefore 
inconsequent.  This  is  tho  ciirr<int  of  Kant'e 
scepticism  ;  under  which  the  ftottl,  the  work),  the 
Deity,  are  made  to  crumble  uway  "  like  the  twse- 
li-ss  labric  of  a  vision;"  and  tho  three  goienci-*, 
ho-st'd  upon  nidjiidiyKics,  tliat  in,  rational  psycho- 
logy, rational  cnsiiiology  niid  rational  theology, 
are  shaken  to  their  fuundation. 

Kurilier,  it  Ijcing  a  fimilamental  principle  of 
reasun  that  the  condilioned  or  relative  being 
piven,  the  oxistonc-e  of  tho  entire  series  of  the 
relatively  eonditioucd,  is  invalved,  as  also  tho 
existence  of  tho  nnconditioned  and  absolute, 
Kant  educes  from  Uicnco  his  four  mutually 
ncutnditiiig  antitheses  nr  "antinomies." 

If  the  world  bo  considered  under  the  categories 
of  quantity  ojid  quality,  Jt  may  with  equal  Teoson 
ho  affirmed  to  be  either  limitc<l  or  boundless  in  ex- 
tension and  daralion  ;  in  other  wunls,  fniite  or  in- 
linite.  It  may  be  formed  of  indivlaible  atoms;  or 
it  may  bo  jnfinitelydivisiblo-  It  is  a  matbematiral 
antinomy.  Or  under  the  conditions  of  relation 
and  mndo,  olVcct^  may  be  either  rt^crred  bock  to  a 
first  cause,  frpo  und  intidligent,  or  c^nsidftrod  as 
lui  undlees  chain  of  results  connecteil  together  by 
a  lilind  necessity.  Who  is  to  say  that  Mosea  is 
HKht  and  Kpicurus  wrong  (  All  such  theorizing 
is  purely  nrbitnuy.  It  is  a  dynaiuicol  atitimmiy. 
Of  these  Kant  considen!  tliA  mathomatical  anti- 
nomy to  bo  absolutely  insoluhla  For  the  dyna- 
mical antinomy  a  solution  is  possible,  and  ho 
offers  to  work  it  ontj  involving  tha  free  agency 
of  Man,  the  existence  of  Uie  Deity,  morality,  and 
religion. 

The  idea  of  God  aa  the  Being  of  all  hein^  is 
tho  highest  conception  of  reason,  and  the  must 
necessary ;  since  by  moans  of  Uiis  idea  human 
knowledge  acquires  unity,  ami  the  syulhelie  pn>- 
eras  is  completed.  But  noUiiug  more  results 
from  this  tlun  a  Supreme  Ideal,  and  not  tho 
reality  of  supreme  existence.  The  intellect  re- 
fuses its  allegiance  to  an  ideal  relative  existence ; 
hence  it  transformn  the  ideal  into  a  subjective 
reality  ;  the  act  RKaiu  being  purely  arbitrary. 

In  the  same  dogmatic  way  rational  theology 

sets  forth    the  cxiateacc  of  God  in  three  argu- 

inonU,  each  of  which  involves  its  own  neulro- 

]xd\\%  antinomy  :  tlie  argument  Irom  natural  n>- 
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ligion ;  the  aigumeiit  from  design,  or  **  a  con- 
tingontia  mundj;"  and  the  ontologicAl  argument. 
Natural  theology,  )io  says,  can  teach  nothing  hy 
its  application  of  Anal  caused  with  rv«t>ect  t4  the 
existence  of  the  I'eriect,  the  Alisohite ;  hecaoso 
they  are  of  wholly  alien  essence.  The  argument 
"  a  contingontia"  hn  merges  in  the  ontologieal, 
and  directs  the  whole  force  of  his  reasoning 
against  the  mctephystad  proof  of  tlio  Divine  exis^ 
ciicc,  first  elttbomtwl  by  Anselm  and  adopted  by 
Descartes.  The  dialectic  reasoning  of  the  school- 
man and  philudoplier  may  be  dymoliahed;  hut 
tho  truth  that  they  exbibit  reuiitins  nnaltcred. 
Men  will  alwaj's  continue  to  have  faith  in  God 
as  tho  must  Haurc4  instinct  of  the  soul.  ii>o  far 
religious  philosophy  has  encountered  only  an 
enemy  in  Kant  throughout  the  speculative  sec- 
tion of  his  '*  Critique  of  Pure  Reason."  lie  has 
met  motaphyaicians  witli  their  own  weapons,  and 
shews  practically  by  his  own  example  that  their 
principles  lead  to  scepticL^m, 

In  the  practical  portion  of  his  Critique  ho  dog- 
matizes as  tho  moralist,  and  develops  tlie  reason- 
ing that  leads  back  to  the  solid  ground  of  faith 
in  Cjod.  The  relative  perceptions  of  the  intellect 
do  not  exhaust  tlie  capiihiHties  of  hiinian  con- 
sciousncea;  tboro  are  other  d /Won  elements  to 
1)0  token  into  the  account  on  the  practical  side ; 
sucli  OS  moral  duty,  freedom.  "Wo  have  hero  a 
ground  of  faith  that  Ri»ec«lalive  reacarch  could 
never  creat&  It  indicates  the  oht  h  priuri  method 
of  Plato,  arguing  to  the  existence  of  Supremo 
Goodness  and  lleauty  and  Truth  from  those  traces 
uf  the  beautiful  and  good  an<l  tnie  that  exist 
within  tho  soul  of  man.  The  motjiphysiciuu 
fails  to  carry  out  the  proof  of  that  existence  to 
a  favoumble  result;  it  leads  uuly  to  a  "  non 
liquet ;"  to  tho  moralist  Ihe  sense  of  moral  duty 
mid  freedom  is  as  the  clue  that  eimbles  him  to 
uuravtil  llie  prubl^'ia.  Thuatho  junetical ''Critique 
of  I'nre  Keason"  supplements  the  speculative  sec- 
tion ;  but  there  ia  a  want  of  unity  ;  the  two  can 
scarcely  bo  worked  up  into  one  harmonious  whole. 
His  method  of  demonstration,  in  wliich  he  standa 
fortli  as  the  champion  of  philosophical  and  theo- 
Ingical  iCationaliem,  is  in  mereet  rough  outltDO 
briefly  this — 

It  is  assumed  as  an  ultimate  fact  that  there  is 
a  moral  law  having  a  true  relation  to  tlio  con- 
aciouce  and  tho  M-ill,  but  needing  no  external 
reality  to  render  it  absolute.  Will  is  tho  power 
of  acting  according  to  the  prescription  of  such 
law  ;  and  will  thus  defined  is  one  with  practical 
reason,  which  is  in  taidn  a  law-inculcattng  prin- 
ciple ;  moral  law  has  not  ita  rise  in  moral  sense, 
but  I'lVe  Kf\rm,  moral  sense  is  a  result  of  thia  in- 
nate law  of  action.  Pure  reason  also  of  necpsaity 
incUidoa  tho  notion  of  monil  freedom  ;  which 
shows  its  power  negatively  in  its  independence 
of  every  object  of  desire,  ami  positively  in  it« 
antinomy.  It  is  a  reality,  inasmuch  as  moral  law 
is  a  reality.  If  I  ought,  then  I  can.  If  I  have 
obligations,  I  am  free  to  disrliarge  them.  l''rce- 
dora  therefore  is  an  d  priori  condition  of  tho 
moral  law.  Kant,  then,  starting  with  the  fun- 
damental conception  of  practical  reason,  or  sense 
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fiUuviiJ  deposit     Before  that  time  the  Romans 

had  estalnlifilieJ  schools  of  learning  in  various 
towns  of  Franoe  ]Cod.  Theodos.  xiv.  tit.  9].  The 
Btiidj  of  Greek  liitgared  here  when  it  had  died 
out  elsewhero  j  but  eventually  all  was  buried  in 
thick  darkness  nntil  the  time  of  Charlemnf^iie, 
Though  himaeii"  only  able  to  affix  the  sign  mantuU 
with  tfio  ponuncl  of  Lie  sword,  he  was  a  great 
encourager  of  leamiog,  rightly  jui.3ging  that  ciWH- 
Eatiou  was  hi*  natural  ally  agaiust  the  barhar- 
iana  of  the  North  and  the  Jloora  of  Spain ;  a 
policy  that  was  copied  by  King  Alfred  in  coping 
with  the  Danea.  This  waa  the  mainspring  of 
Cbarlomagne'a  wars.  Ho  founded  schoola  of 
learning  throughout  France,  and  placed  o\'er 
ihcni  tlie  ahlust  teachers  that  the  monafltertGa 
could  furnish.  Ilencoforth  tho  "  sohohiBticus," 
or  tcachtr  of  the  young,  was  found  in  every  con- 
vent, lloethius,  to  whuae  edcKticism  the  sohoIaBlic 
»*yatem  may  bo  trac^eil,  wns  a  Itonian  senator  of  the 
early  part  of  the  sixth  century.  Kealistic  notiona 
had  their  origin  in  him.  [Cosceptualism.] 
Casaiodonis,  senator  and  chancellor  to  Tlieodoric 
the  Great,  was  also  an  Italian.  He  founded  the 
Monastery  of  Vivieres,  and  was  its  first  abbot. 
Spaiiifih  learning  was  kept  alive  by  Isidore  of 
Seville,  Tajna  of  iSaragossa,  and  Ildefonso  of 
Toledo.  Bt;du  represented  the  liiarning  of  Eng- 
land in  the  eighth  century;  and  It  was  principally 
from  Siiglish  and  Irish  monasteries  tliat  Charlo- 
magne  obtained  his  supply  of  tcaoherw.  Alcuia 
"f  York  waa  placed  by  him  over  the  palatine 
Bchnol  that  ho  founded  for  the  benefit  of  his 
court. 

John  Scotua  Eiigena,  hia  succesaor,  waa  an  Irish 
monk.  He  waa  tlie  first  after  the  revival  of 
learning  who  joined  the  studiea  of  theology  and 
l^hiloBophy,  an  alliance  that  the  schools  ever  after 
maintaine.!.  Yet  he  M'as  far  more  of  an  eclcctie 
])litlosopher  after  the  school  of  Boethiua  than  a 
iHvina  Ho  led  uon'amimlaiii  the  direction  of 
Scholasticism,  huwevt-r  he  differed  from  the 
schoolj  in  making  reason  paramount,  while  he 
tilighted  ecclesiastical  tradition,  and  only  just 
abstained  from  cliallenging  its  authority.  Kichanl 
of  Mt.  Victor  nainc<l  Erigena  the  '*  Inventor  of 
Theology  "  \L\h,  Kxvr.  24],  possibly  on  account  of 
his  theory  that  the  truths  on  which  theology  it 
l)ased  may  be  discovered  by  d  priori  reoaon- 
ing;  an  inversion  of  the  Anguatiniau  maxim 
'*  Fides  pra'cedit  iutcllectmn."  Theologj',  he  said, 
contains  the  germ  of  every  other  science,  and  rests 
u|>on  the  authority  of  Scripture,  and  of  tradition 
as  approved  by  right  reason.  Thia  was  also  one 
difitinetivo  character  of  Schohistic  tlieology ; 
wtiich  exhibits  tliroughout  the  same  strange  niix- 
tuTE  of  deference  for  authority  and  independent 
hapJihood  of  thought.  The^dogy  also  had  ita 
negative  side,  wliich  denietl  thjxt  anything  can 
bo  adequately  predicated  of  tho  Deity  ;  con- 
sciooeneaB,  love,  exiatence,  ascribed  by  ua  to  tlio 
Supreme  are  mere  arhitraty  amumptiona  of  the 
hiiniai'  mind,  and  veil  ita  real  ignonuicp.  Tlie 
authority  that  is  paramount  with  JJigena  is  that 
of  the  Scriptures ;  the  authority  that  must  cede 
t)  "right  reason" — thatic,  pmuwu illuminated  hv  a 
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pure  faith^is  that  of  trailitiou  and  of  the  Fathers. 
the  legitimate  iuterprettirs  of  ScriplurQ.  But 
they  must  not  bo  quotod  %vithout  urgent  necessity, 
from  charitable  regard  for  those  who  havo  a  lower 
range  of  intellect,  and  are  only  tuo  prone  to  follow 
authority  blindfold,  and  to  disreganl  reason: 
"  Nulla  auctoritas  ie  terrcat  ab  his  qme  rectie 
contemplation  is  ratiuuabilia  suosio  odocet."  Of 
tho  Stxcnimenta,  as  mysteries  Inuiscauding  all 
human  reason,  be  scarcely  speaka.  Yet  in  his 
boldest  flighla,  when  he  feels  himself  soaring  for 
above  the  heads  of  ordinary  mortals,  Scriptora 
and  the  Fathers  are  made  to  support  his  positions ; 
exegesis  becomes  the  handmaid  of  Ida  philosophy, 
which  is  commended  to  weaker  intellects  under 
the  patronage  of  Holy  Writ.  Erigena  was  an 
original  thinker,  having  derived  hia  materials  for 
thouglit  partly  from  the  mystical  Paeudo-Diony- 
siua  of  tho  tifth  century  ;  partly  from  the  Neo- 
Platoniam  of  Plotimis,  Porphyry  and  the  Pan- 
theistic Proclus ;  partly  also  from  llaximus  tho 
Uonfesaor  [\.i>.  602],  who  combined  the  ascetic 
piety  of  primitive  monasticism  with  Pseudo-Dio- 
nytrian  mysticism.  Thus  his  eclecticism  covered 
n,  wide  surface;  and  its  mutual  antagonism  of 
I'btonio  and  Pcripatetio  notions  gave  ample  scop© 
for  dtsouAsion.  He  was  a  keen  dialectician,  but 
floao  attention  to  minute  detail  did  not  prevent 
him  fram  taking  a  firm  grasp  of  an  entire  subject 
in  all  ita  bearings,  dcbolaulic  and  mystical 
theology  received  from  him  a  first  impulse  so  far 
«s  they  were  speculative,  and  his  influence  con- 
tinued to  be  fult  in  a  prc«lominont  degree  until 
a  wider  knowleilge  of  Aristotle  waa  gained  by 
tho  schools  ill  tlie  thirteenth  century.  Duns 
Scotus  had  evidently  drawn  from  him  ;  and  the 
Dominican  Eckart,  excommunicated  [a.d.  1320) 
for  hia  Pimtheistio  assertion  of  tho  et«;niiLy  of 
the  world,  and  the  sole  existence  of  the  Deity, 
obtained  the  main  elements  of  his  error  from 
Erigena. 

Tiie  theologr  of  Eriy^Miit  xvaa  a  religious  philo- 
sophy. He  cusailies  all  things  as  *'  things  that 
are  "  and  "  things  that  are  not ; "  the  whole  being 
included  in  the  term  nature.  This  nature  is 
divided  out  into  four  species,  as  :  [I]  The  uature 
that  creates  and  is  uncreate ;  [2]  tno  nature  tliat 
creates  and  is  create ;  [3]  the  nature  that  creatos 
not  and  is  create;  [i1  the  nature  that  creates  not 
and  is  uncreate.  [1]  is  tho  Divino  Being,  Whose 
relation  to  the  univerao  is  so  described  as  to  lead 
atrdight  to  Pantheism ;  [2]  is  tho  world  of  pro- 
totypal ideas,  having  ita  principle  of  unity  in  tho 
Logos,  agreeably  to  the  systems  of  Plato,  Piotinus, 
Pliilo  and  the  Pseudo-Dionysius;  [3]  is  the 
world  of  sense  and  ita  conceotniUon  in  man,  from 
whence  Realism  was  afterwards  developed  ;  [1] 
return  to  God  by  pre*loetined  decrco;  "all 
things,"  as  pmceeiiing  fnrth  from  the  Divinn 
existence  and  returning  into  it,  may  be  termed 
uncreate  as  subsialing  in  tho  Absolute  Undur 
this  bead  he  discourses  upon  Univeisal  Grace, 
Itedeniption,  Death,  Eternal  Life,  Reward  and 
Punishment.  Tho  germs  of  nearly  every  school 
of  modem  pliilosophy  are  foreshadowed  in  tho 
writings  of  Erigena.     Descartes,  Spinnia,  Kunt, 
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various  vcreioiia  extant  with  tbo  original  Greek. 
ITio  cnrlicat  of  the  Schoolmea  wha  aiicws  un- 
doubted tmcca  of  Aristotle  is  Alexander  of  Hales. 
In  his  .Sumnia  tie  frer|uently  cituR  Aviccima  and 
jlZj^H/el  aa  lii^jli  pbilosophical  uutljority  [a. P. 
12*3-5].  This  development  of  Scliolafttic  thought 
liy  nieaua  of  Peripatetic  pliilosophy  supplies  n 
shar[j  lino  of  distinction  which  ae]taratc8  oil  sub- 
frequent  Bchoobnea  from  their  predecessors ;  and 
under  tliis  iiiQueiico  Seliulosticiiim  rapidly  giunod 
its  culuiiuating  point.  It  has  hiid  a  looting  effect 
also  on  theology.  Cardinal  Pallaviciiio,  vrhilo  ho 
treitts  as  au  idle  scoiT  the  iusortiuu  Ihut  witliout 
Aristotle  Bonie  of  the  doctrines  of  tlie  Church 
would  have  remained  latent  ("noi  maucarnmo  di 
raolti  articoli  della  fede"),  yet  deelaruJ  the  ab- 
fiohito  neeessity  of  Aristotle  for  applying  tha 
Lniths  of  Scripture:  "Se  Aristotele  o  i'lluwifia 
iKiu  ci  deese  le  universali  notizie  coujiiiuni  a  tuUe 
le  cose,  non  potrenimo  poi  con  I'  aggiunta  luce 
dclla  diviua  rivelaziijuu  appHuare  ollc  o^^tti 
Kopranaturali;"  philosophy  being  useful  as  a 
foi-L-i^  contingent  if  kept  in  due  Bubordiiiation, 
("ia  nioniemchosen'ano  ma  non  cnmniandino  ") 
[r.  Vftnc.  di  Tr.  VIII.  xix.  12].  In  eeveral 
(.jernuin  c-hnrches  AriMotle's  Ethics  -were  read  as 
(;oapel  [Spa:ihcim].  Though  Aristotle  was  known 
only  as  a  nia>tcr  of  logic,  and  in  I^liu  versions, 
Greek  learning  was  by  uu  ueansso  totally  extinct 
in  theso  ages  an  is  gi^nerally  supiiosed.  It  was 
legtilarly  tangbt  with,  Latin  in  Carlovingian 
mIioiiIb  at  Osnaburg,  the  deed  of  foundation 
having  tietemiined  "omnem  clericura  eleganter 
liiliiiguem  esse."  J.  Scotus  Erigeiia  translated 
from  tho  original  tho  works  of  Pseutlu-Dionysius 
the  Areo[>agite,  which  were  di«tined  to  have  so 
deciJcd  au  inUucncc  oa  Scholastic  mysticisu. 
At  Limoges,  in  tho  tenth  century,  at  Whitsuntide 
llie  "Gloria,"  "SanctuSj"  and  "Agims"  were 
fhant*d  in  Greek  [Juurdain,  Trad.  Lat.  (TAritt' 
fnfe,  44],  Gen-iuus,  Abbot  of  St.  Kiqiiier  in 
Ponthieu,  enriched  the  library  with  many 
Orock  wuiks,  of  which  he  was  a  devoted  student 
[a.d.  104.')-1075;  }/{st.  Lit.  dfi  la  Fmvc,  vii.  95, 
113].  Greek  comiaunities  had  a  political  exist- 
ence at  Aries  and  Marseilles  for  purposes  of  com- 
merce ;  and  a  Greek  monastery  was  established 
near  the  latter  city.  Of  our  own  countryman 
Abelard  of  ISath,  at  the  end  of  the  eleventh 
cenlury,  travelled  in  Greece  and  Asia  Minor,  im- 
pelled by  a  (Uyiii-e  fvv  studying  Greek  ULcrature  ; 
und  John  of  Salisbui^*  in  tbo  twelfth,  though 
not  deejily  versed  in  Gret-k,  had  liecn  able  to 
acqiiire  a  knowledge  of  it  in  his  monastery. 
Afler"!  that  time  a  great  impulse  was  given  to 
*!reek  Je-aniing  by  tlie  transmissiou  to  Paris  of 
Greek  MSS.  from  Constantinople,  a.d.  1167,  or 
forty  years  before  that  rity  was  taken  by  tho 
Cnisadera  under  Count  Baldwin.  Students  now 
ihjcked  to  tho  University  of  Pons  in  such 
numbers,  that  they  exceeded,  as  it  was  said,  the 
imniber  of  permanent  iuhabitanta. 

The  future  of  the  Schools  was  prepared  in  the 
two  centuries  that  succeeded  Krigena  ;  in  which 
the  whole  curriculuui  of  learning  was  summed  in 
the    "Trivium,"  vit  grammar,   logic,   and   rlio- 
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toric,  the  study  of  wtirds;  and  the  "  Qnailrivium,** 
arithmetic,  geometry,  astronomy,  and  music,  the 
study  of  things;  music  meaning  only  the  rude 
form  known  to  the  Greeks. 

Tho  veins  of  thought  were  detenu  bed  in  their 
course,  and  a  strCAUi  of  life  was  flowing  along 
them,  when  the  coutroverBy  betweea  Anselra  and 
lioscellin  arose  in  the  eleventh  century.  RoBcellin, 
Canon  of  Coinpi^gne,  was  doubly  an  difendur; 
liu  was  heretical  in  hitj  t]ieolog]>',  beretieal  also  iu 
his  philosophy,  in  that  he  opposed  the  opinion 
with  respect  to  universal  ideas,  or  "nniversalia 
in  re,"  tluil  may  be  traced  back  to  Boethius,  and 
through  him  to  X*aq>hyry ;  others,  however,  had 
preceede<l  him  piittcr,  Gegeh.  d.  Ph.  vii.  310]. 
ilts  theological  error  was  of  tho  gravest  kind ; 
for  he  had  argncd  himself  dialectically  into  a  be- 
lief of  the  threefold  substance  of  tho  Doily:  the 
Throe  I'ersons  ho  declared  to  bo  distinct  as  three 
angels  are  distinct;  but  tliey  are  one  in  power; 
AS  angelic  energy,  Uiough  pervading  the  host^  of 
heaven,  may  be  one.  Having  been  comleraned 
at  Soissous  [&.U.  10'J2],  he  at  lirst  recanted,  then 
fled  to  Jinglaud,  where  ho  retracted  his  rt-conto- 
tion,  and,  under  the  protection  of  William  Rufus, 
wmto  against  Anselm,  his  principal  antagnnist. 
iVfterwards,  being  driven  from  England,  ha  re- 
lumed to  France,  and  died  a  ciinon  of  Tours. 

I'ho  philosophical  question  of  univerieds  was 
intimately  couiiectcd  with  tho  subfit-qucnl  fo> 
tunes  of  Scholasticism.  The  three  priiieipal 
liystcms  with  respect  to  tho  mind  ia  its  ivluLion 
with  the  objects  of  thought  that  divided  tho 
philosophic  world  from  the  eighth  U>  the  fifti-enth 
century,  were  tho  antagonism  of  liealistu  and 
Nominalism,  and  Conoeptuniism,  which  alone 
now  survives.  liealism  erred  on  tho  side  of 
excess,  as  Is^oniiuaLisrn  on  tho  side  of  deSeiency. 
For  the  Itealist^  accepting  the  Platonic  notion  of 
au  oxtcnial  world  of  ideas,  the  counterpart  of  all 
tJint  we  see  around  us  in  the  conca'to  world  of 
matter,  maintained  that  since  these  ideas  01*0  dis- 
tiuct  fixjui  the  mind,  ever}'  conception  of  the 
mind  represents  it«  corresponding  detached  idea; 
and  the  idtrai  entity  of  things  is  absolutely 
ade^iuatc  to  tho  couceptions  of  reason.  The  ab- 
stract essence  of  things  had  in  this  system  a  real 
substanlivo  existence.  Abstract  humanity  had 
as  distinct  an  existence  as  the  individual  being 
man  ;  and  the  whole  philosophic  world  professed 
a  belief  in  the«io  universal  furms  as  oxisLlng  in- 
dependently of  the  conceptions  uf  the  mind ; 
Lhuy  were,  as  it  wiui  termed,  "  uuiversalia  ante 
rem,"  and  those  who  held  tliis  notion  were 
"  reales."  The  Roalist  view  was  always  the  most 
popular  with  tho  SchooU ;  for  it  llaiturod  human 
vanity  to  think  that  the  mind  relleotod  as  in  a 
mirror  those  idiOea  of  things  visible  that  had 
existed  before  the  beginning  of  tho  world,  aitd 
by  a  mere  act  of  volition  summoned  into  its 
presence  entities  that  peopio  tho  invisible  world 
of  mystery. 

RosccUin,  affirming  tho  oxietenco  only  of  "  uni- 
versalia  pn^t  rem,"  denied  the  objective  existence 
of  these  universal  ideas,  and  afTiimcd  that  they 
wara  a  mere  vocal  expreaaion,  a  "  flatus  vocis/*  aa 
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ConcRpttulinm  miy  lio  calIo<l  a  fonn  of  Kominal- 
isiu,  from  vliicli  it  varicJ  as  widely  as  from 
Kt-<ilism.  Anil  long  hefore  Aliolani  it  wim  tlio 
view  of  Pldtinua  and  of  tlie  Neo-Platonic  Stliool 
of  Alcxaiidiift,  M-Jicrc  a  couiplcte  oiipuess  was 
allirniBd  betwef^n  Lnitli  in  nil  \ijf.  fortnit  and  Iho 
apprecitttiHg  iiiU'llwl,  ow«  f^w  rou  vov  t«  voipa 
[A.  Butl«r,  Lfitt.  \\.  354  ;  Irenwvis,  Cambr,  ed. 
IntroJ,  xli.].  P(jq)hyry  disputed  the  position  of 
tlui  f,'reat  iiiastor  [Porpli.  V.  Fhf.  sec.  18],  and 
Iheruby  •jfive  it»  first  impulse  to  llaalism. 

So  mucli  having  been  premised  with  reaiwct  to 
the  diamsteriblicclemo'-its  of  Scholastic  theology. 
v!ii  may  now  tri.ca  their  working  in  the  principal 
Schoolmen,  and  determine  the  peculiar  motlilica- 
tious  of  thought  that  led  tlrst  to  tho  dfivtloprnpnt 
and  then  to  tho  decline  of  the  Scholastic  theolu^)' 
uf  tho  Middle  Aj^'oa.  Franco  wtts  the  principal  seat 
of  ScbotastittiRW.  and  tho  renord  of  tenchera  at 
P.ins  commences  with  Williura  of  Chaniix;aiix 
[de  L'anipellis],  Archdwicon  of  Paris,  and  Bishop 
of  ChAlons,  who  opened  a  school  of  logic  a.d. 
1109  [died  A.D.  1121],  oud  was  tho  training  pre- 
reptor  of  Abeiatd. 

Scholasticism,  "  tho  chivalry  of  theology," 
way  bfl  hidd  to  cfDmrnecea  with  vVnaelm,  bom 
[a.d.  10^3,  d.  I109]at  Aosta  in  Pitnlmnnt;  tho 
successor  of  Lanfranc,  firstjn  thBabhar.y  of  IJftc  in 
Jlonnandy,  afterwards  in  the  arciiioinscopal  set' of 
Caiilerbury.  He  was  the  AHgiistino  of  thp  schools, 
and  to  Au(;ustine'a  writings,  aft4Jr  Scriptun,',  ha 
looked  for  tUo  solution  of  every  theological  diOi- 
c;tUy.  Nominalism^  in  his  opinion,  was  a  most 
dangerous  ortor,  looscnin;;  tlio  hold  of  authority 
in  men's  minds,  making  faith  and  reason  []e[>end- 
cnt  upon  the  scnaca,  and  tending  to  scepticism  as 
certitiiily  £W  it  led  I^wcoilin  into  heresy.  It 
Affected  the  Incarnation  alsu,  as  Boon  &oin  tho 
Platoiuc  point  of  viow,  by  dottyiug  that  tho 
Word  took  upon  llim  Inimnn  nature  in  the  widest 
pottible  view  ;  f(;r  Nomimdism  could  see  milhing 
1>eyond  the  individual  himuui  being  in  tho  Man- 
hood of  Christ. 

The  doctrine  of  the  Atonement  vas  'brought 
to  the  front  by  Anselnt,  and  his  theory  has 
given  a  certain  direction  to  Protestant  theology. 
Hitltorto  the  bc-nufit  of  Christ's  death  had  been 
held  to  consist  virtu.illy  in  tho  mtomtion  of  life 
to  those  who  lay  under  tho  ban  of  death  ;  liut  in 
Anselm'a  view  it  is  regardctl  essentially  and 
principally  as  a  satisfaction  fur  the  sin  of  the 
whole  htiiuaii  raco  [Baur,  VrrmJfainn'j],  and  as 
a  saoriticG  of  intinite  raprit.  This  equivalent  of 
infinite  merit  for  the  infinity  of  man's  transgres- 
sion formed  a  marked  distinction  in  tho  scipiel 
between  tlio  Dominican  and  Franciscan, the Thom- 
ist  and  Scntist  theology ;  according  to  which 
latter  the  merit  of  Christ's  sacriricc  consistctl  only 
in  the  Divine  acceptance  of  it  Anselm  taught^ 
in  addition,  that  there  was  a  aatiafactian  due  on 
man's  ixirt  hcforo  guilt  could  be  removed  ;  "  ne- 
cease  est  nt  omno  peccatum  satisfactio  aut  ptcna 
sequfltur."  >Vorks  uf  n^'htcousnces  represent  this 
necessary  cnndition,  '*  ut  qui  per  peocatum  ofTen- 
derat,  per  Justitijim  satisfncerct"  Tho  gtiilt  of 
■in  could  only  be  atoned  on  the  positiTe  side  hy 
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righteous  works,  or  on  the  negative  side  by  a 
subtraction  uf  that  otornal  happine-ss  which  is 
the  final  cause  of  man's  creation.  Aiuu^lm  guards 
against  Dualism  by  denying  that  Satan  had 
a&^uired  any  right  over  tho  fallen  racn,  though 
his  power  is  wholly  consistent  with  the  Divina 
Justice.  Goi\  is  tho  sovereign  Lonl.  luid  alone 
has  a  sovereign  right  over  man  and  his  tempter, 
who  are  in  fact  fetlow-aervanls  [Cur  [Jcus  Homo, 
i.  7J.  Similarly,  llobertof  Pulleyne,  Archdeacon 
of  KochofitfT  [a.u.  11 50],  and  praiswl  by  lI»?marJ 
for  soundness  of  doctrine,  says  that  wo  were  re- 
deemed from  tho  thmldom  of  Satan  by  the  price 
of  Christ's  bloml  paid  over,  not  to  Satan,  which 
Christ  as  God  would  never  do,  but,  as  Gregory 
of  N'Azianziim  had  alresily  taught,  to  God,  by 
Whose  go<Kl  pleasure  man  was  manumitted  and 
tho  Dovil  humhlod.  It  was  thought  a  harm- 
less subject  of  discnssion  in  tlie  schools  how  far 
Sutan  Imd  reason  to  complain  in  being  sjiodcd  uf 
his  proy  by  the  reilomptiun  of  mankind. 

Ansclm's  adoption  of  the  Augustinian  maxim, 
"  Fides  pnceodit  intfllocLura,"  niiido  it  a  fuvouritu 
with  thft  rcftlistic  school ;  "  nequo  enim  qntciro 
iiitelligero  ut  eroilam,  sed  credo  ut  intelligam  ;" 
faith  however  moaning  an  intelligent  beliuf, 
based  upon  the  t«Jaching  uf  Scripture  as  inter- 
preted by  the  Church  ;  and  such  a  faith  is  caj)able 
of  still  increasing  light,  "  nisi  credideritis  non 
iatelligatis"  [Is.  ^^i.  9],  Yet  there  was  a  strain 
of  mysticism  that  gave  warmth  to  the  theology  of 
Anselm.  We  must  ronounce  tlio  flesh,  ho  said, 
and  live  up  to  the  spirit  before  we  can  fathom 
the  deep  things  of  God  ;  for  "  the  nalund  man 
receiveth  not  the  things  of  God."  Practice  and 
theory  are  so  closely  connected  in  uiattoi-s  of 
religion  that  u  knowledge  of  God  is  impcjssible 
without  the  union  of  the  two ;  moreover,  where 
oitltur  is  neglecteil,  that  which  a  man  hath  is 
taken  away  fWm  him ;  the  light  becomes  dark- 
ness, and  how  great  is  that  darkness. 

In  this  way  Uiu  theo](>gy  of  Anselm  hanaonized 
the  two  main  branches  into  which  it  so'm  divari- 
cated ;  the  religion  of  the  head  and  reason,  and 
the  religion  of  the  heart  and  spirit ;  tho  dialectical 
and  the  mystical  clement  Thiise  two  principles 
were  soon  exemplified  in  Bernard  of  t'lairvaux 
[d.  A.D.  ll.'in],aml  Peter  Ahelanl  [d.  a.d.  1142]. 
Of  these  two  the  latter  was  the  exponent  of  pure 
reason,  tho  si>ecnlative  divine,  tho  Couceptualtst ; 
the  former  was  the  enthusiastic  devotee,  the 
transceudentul  religionist,  the  Realist.  Tim 
highest  aim  of  pmotical  Christianity  is  the 
sanctification  to  God  of  every  principle  of  the 
heart;  hut  Bernard's  was  a  yet  mojo  exalted 
aspiration,  a  superhuman  yoaming  for  ahsolnto 
perfection,  rant  contemplative  devotion  that  left 
fur  behind  tlie  spiritual  yearnings  of  ordinary 
humanity,  and  anticipated  tho  glories  of  tho  life 
to  come.  Tills  was  tho  highest  excellence  of 
which  human  nature  was  capable :  '*  omninu 
ma.\imufl,  qui  spreto  ipso  usu  rerum  at  sensuum, 
qitantuiu  iiuidem  humnnre  fragititati  fas  est,  non 
necessAriis  gradihus  sod  inopinutis  excesaihus 
avolare,  interdum  conlemplando,  ad  ilia  subUmia 
consuovit"  [Bern,  tk  Comid,  V.  i.  3).     It  was  an 
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unJ  Nay"  [Cousin,  (Envret  inidiU  *TAhilard\\ 
it  ISA  collection  of  "Sententine  I'atrum,"  armngetl 
uiwler  a  hundred  and  »evcnty-Jive  heads,  not  ex- 
bibitinj;  the  consent  of  antiiiuity,  whicli  bod  btteii 
the  aim  of  all  precerlinp^entenliary  collectora  and 
corapilcra  of  "Loci  comniuiu'a,"  but  cxposinR  thu 
diaV-TL'titinl  eido  of  patrietical  theolngy,  without 
any  attempt  to  expUiii  or  in  any  vay  to  account 
for  the  discordance.  His  dosij-n  swnis  to  hnve 
been  to  shew  that  it  ia  irn]»ossihle  ti>  eecure 
absolute  unity  in  doctrinal  statemcnta,  and  that 
the  Fathers  ui-c  to  bu  read  iu  a  free  spirit,  also  to 
kad  nifln  Xa  lie  i^arefnl  how  they  brand  every 
<h!viatioii  fruin  one  atanJard  with  the  uamo  of 
berLwy.  In  his  preface,  however,  be  saye  simply 
that  his  object  ia  to  render  the  minds  of  men  more 
ueiito;  for  Aristotle,  who  tauj^lit  men  fiiajrop^- 
frai  KaAw$,  declares  that  there  iii  a  "  real  use  in 
doubting."  We  hnve  here  for  the  first  time  the 
ancient  sceptical  /zc'^rao-o  an-MrrcM'  commended  as 
u  principle  for  Chriiitianfi. 

Some  yeard  bad  now  elapsed  since  the  publica- 
tion of  bis  incomplete  "  Intivductio;"  and  in  tbo 
meantime  Abelard's  public  instruction  bad  been 
plentifully  noted  dawn  by  his  admirers,  and 
irioru  than  one  work  was  in  circulation  under  bis 
name,  but  without  his  authority.  The  "  Senton- 
titeAbxlardi,"  publiaheJ  by  Professor  Rlieiuwald 
froui  the  Munich  MS8.  [A.n.  1835],appeartohavo 
been  such  a  compilation,  William,  Abbot  of  St. 
'niierri,  accused  Abelard  of  heresy  in  a  letter  to 
Bemanl  of  Clairvaux.  The  works  of  Abelard,  he 
said,  cross  the  Alps  and  the  seas,  and  his  pupils 
are  to  be  found  among  the  most  powerful  [cardi- 
nals] in  the  court  of  Jtome.  The  works  princi- 
pally indicated  were  the  Theology,  the  Sentences, 
the  "Scito  teipsnm,"and  his  commentary  on  the 
Romans.  Abelard  having  been  informally  con- 
demned at  the  provincial  council  of  SeUB  [a.d. 
11401,  then  appealed  to  Konio,  where  he  had  many 
friends.  Ikrnard,  however,  forestallod  him  by  a 
letter  to  Pope  Innocent  II.,  in  which  the  seveial 
counts  of  heresy  f^infit  Abelard  were  set  forth 
[Ep.  190,  Op.  Beni.  Maegil,  1719,  i.  650):  the 
principal  l>eing  that  he  encouia^'ed  open  oiscus- 
aiotis  on  the  Trinity  among  bftlf  trained  pupils  ; 
atii)  that  be  brought  down  the  deep  things  of  God 
to  the  level  of  Toason,  aa  mere  matters  of  fancy 
aud  opinion :  "  Quid  enim  magis  contra  ratio- 
iiem  qiiatn  mtione  rationem  conari  tniiisccndere ) 
Et  quid  magis  contra  tidem  qiinm  credere  nolle 
qnicquid  non  posais  nitiune  attingeret"  Abelard 
set  ont  for  Rome,  but  bod  not  proceetled.  further 
than  Lyons  when  sentence  of  condemnation 
reached  him  ;  his  writings  were  ordered  to  be 
burnt,  and  himself  immune)  in  acloister.  He  took 
refuge  with  his  true-hearted  friend  Peter  the  Vener- 
able, Abbot  of  Clugny,  and  having  been  tmnsfer- 
red  by  him  for  bis  health  to  the  priory  of  Chilous 
on  the  Saone,  he  there  died,  April  21*61,  a.d.  1 142. 

The  cundemnation  of  Abelard  was  a  severe 
check  to  .Scholastic  i-Htionaiiain  ;  the  dialectical 
system  was  woven  t(io  closely  into  the  U-xture  of 
school  learning  to  be  easily  displaced;  but  its  use 
was  tempered  down  as  tbeolojiy  gained  a  nioro 
earnest  and  practical  tone.  The  canons  of  the 
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church  of  St.  Victoirc  at  Piu-is  impressed  this 
character  on  the  diviuity  of  the  Schools.  Hugo 
[V.  Rlunkeuburg]  ^  St.  Vieloire,  born  at  Yprea 
at  the  close  of  the  eleventh  century,  followed  in 
the  steps  of  Ansclm,  and  taught  that  thcolngical 
knowledge  issues  objicctively  from  Scripture  and 
trailitimi,  and  gubjectivpJy  in  a  pure  faith,  which 
leads  on  to  pcrcfplioii;  faith  occupying  the  middle 
position  indicated  by  Bernard,  being  above  opinion 
but  lieneatb  perception.  All  propositions  as  being 
either  "  ex  ratioae,"  or  respectively  "  secundum," 
"fiupra,"and  "coutra  rationem,"  were  either  neecs- 
8arytruths,oraa  propositions  probabSe, marvellous, 
or  fal»e  aud  Incredible.  Natural  religion  falls  under 
the  second  of  these  categories,  "secundum  mtio- 
netn;"  revealed  religion  under  the  thinl,  "supra 
rationem."  The  relation  of  reason  to  faith  thence* 
forth  became  fixed  in  the  Schools.  Hugo  cheiiked 
the  excessive  application  of  dialectics,  and  raised 
themysticalelementtoa  recognised  position,  which, 
leaving  the  deeper  doctrines  of  Christianity, 
touched  the  spirit  with  tbo  fire  of  enthusiasm. 
The  canons  of  the  Abbey  of  St.  Victniris  were  all 
more  or  less  mystical  in  their  theology,  and 
taught  their  followers  to  withdraw  their  thoughts 
from  tlio  works  of  God  in  outwnrd  nature,  ond  to 
fix  them  npon  the  oiieration  of  God  within  in  the 
eoul.  Yet  there  is  a  Jewish  authropomorphism 
in  their  language  with  respect  to  the  Divine  Itoing, 
and  a  familiarity  iu  handling  sacred  imiuea  that 
is  scarcely  reverent.  As  coutrasled  with  the 
wrangling  of  the  schools,  Mysticism  represented 
the  peacefulneas  of  the  cloister.  As  regards  the 
malice  of  the  Tempter,  Hugo  agreed  with  IJernard 
and  the  Fathers.  Satan,  lie  said,  otfentled  God 
by  corrupting  his  ser\*aut  Adam  ;  Adam  offended 
God  by  allowing  himself  to  bo  sodnced ;  Satan 
oQ'ended  man  by  deceiving  him  :  thenceforth  man 
was  the  Devil's  bondman;  uiyuslly  as  regards 
the  Almighty,  hut  jnstly  with  respect  to  hirosolf 
as  traniigreseior.  Man  could  not  set  himself  free 
from  tbo  Devil's  power;  therefore  G<jd  worked 
out  his  salvation.  But  an  attmement  was  re- 
quired for  the  uHence.  Tliis  could  only  be  by 
man's  offering  of  perfect  righteousness,  ond  by 
suffering  a  punishment  adequate  to  the  otfenco. 
In  itimsolf  man  was  utterly  incapable  of  doing 
this.  Therefore  God  waa  made  man ;  the  Son 
olfLiied  His  perfect  righteousness  for  the  Father's 
acceptance,  and  sufTorod  death  in  man's  stead, 
thereby  redeeming  man  from  him  that  bath  the 
power  of  death  [Js  &acr,  4].  Like  Abelard,  he 
traces  otit  the  effect  though  not  the  substance  of 
the  Atonement  in  the  Uiree  theological  graces — 
Faith,  Hopo,  and  Love — tliat  it  quickens  withiu 
the  soul;  and  the  Saviour  most  truly  is  "  Yiu  in 
exemplo,  Veritas  in  promisso,  ot  Vita  in  pnnmio." 
[Liebnei-'s  Hmjo  tin  S.   Vkl.  417.] 

Hitherto  no  »y8tematie  body  of  divhuty  had 
been  put  forth,  the  Momdoginm  of  Anselm  being 
the  nearest  approach.  The  Summa  of  William 
of  Chompcftux,  Ahelurxl's  preceptor,  has  not  eomo 
«lown  to  us,  but  that  of  Hugo  has.  The  principal 
ductriues  of  the  Church  are  there  laid  down  and 
conhrmed  by  texts  of  Scripture  and  patristical 
references,  the  qiutBtions  and  doubts  of  contempo- 
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mnsaes  by  foiuiding  an  onIt>T  tli&t  shnulil  tukve 
8r>ine.thin>;  of  UiQ  zeal  and  scU'devolion  of  St. 
Paul.  liiiving  otguiiiaod  a  body  of  preachers^  ho 
finally  obtaincii  a  Papal  Bull  for  the  creation  of 
tho  Doinbucau  Order,  a.p.  121C,  a^  llio  "  Fratrcs 
Pr.vilicat*>rc8,"  ITio  device  of  the  order,  a  inafitiff 
bearing  a  blazing  torch  in  liis  mouth,  was  intended 
to  »ymiM>Hzo  its  watchfulness  in  guarding  the  fold 
of  Christ  from  wolvea  and  robbera,  and  ita  aeal  in 
Bprwiding  tho  light  of  the  Goepel  j  but  aflenvards 
its  enemies  saw  in  il  an  cmbK>m  of  Dominioan 
tenacity  of  purpose  in  tracking  down  victinia  for 
the  Inquisition,  and  of  ita  appn^priation  to  itj^olf 
i>f  an  universal  ccnsoi-ship,  aa  tlie  stolen  hone  of 
i\\et  dog.  The.  catabliahment  of  a  house  at  Paris 
under  thu  nauio  of  St.  Jacques  obtained  for  the 
urder  tho  name  of  Jaeobins.  An  offiao  that  Do- 
minicuB  6Ue<l  in  iho  Court  of  Rome,  tluit  of  prin- 
cipal preacher  and  master  of  the  palaw,  including 
the  peneorahip  of  all  roligioua  writings,  descended 
as  an  heirloom  hi  the  order,  and  gave  to  it  im- 
menso  influence.  Simplicity  of  life  and  tho 
ministry  of  preaching  were  the  diatinguishinK 
principlua  of  tho  oixlcr.  In  tho  fifth  year  of  its 
Lxistonco  [a.d.  1 220],  absolute  poTPrty  and  mendi- 
cancy were  mailo  binding  on  it.  The  Dominican 
Unler  was  mainly  instrumental  in  establlshinf; 
Scholastic  Tlitolngy  upon  Church  authurity  and 
the  dicta  of  St.  Auguittine.  Tt  waa  Thomist  in  ita 
theolo(.cy,  and  Concuptuolist  in  ita  philosophy  ;  in 
both  of  which  points  it  was  fiorcety  antagonized 
by  tho  rival  order  of  St.  Francis,  who  wero  Scot- 
ist»  and  Kominalista.  So  also  the  dogma  of  the 
Immaculate  Conception  of  the  Blessed  Virgin  was 
warmly  taken  up  by  the  Franciscans,  and  as 
stoutly  resisted  on  tho  scoro  of  novelty  by  tho 
Dominicans.  DominicusdiuJ  a,d.  1221,  and  was 
canonized  a.d.  1233. 

'J'hft  FranciBcan  Ordor  took  ita  riso  from  Francis, 
son  of  a  wealthy  merchant  of  Assisi  [a.d.  1182- 
1220].  Aa  Anthony,  following  the  SaTiour's 
connstl  to  the  rich  young  man,  sold  all  he  had 
and  took  up  his  cruss  to  follow  Uim  ;  so  Francis, 
copying  the  Saviour's  example,  coHectod  Hrat  a 
body  of  disciples,  and  then  sent  them  forth  two 
and  two,  without  scrip  or  purse,  staff  or  sandal, 
that  they  might,  by  the  simplicity  of  preaching, 
bring  in  souls  to  Christ.  The  Church  could 
only  bo  restored  to  ita  priatino  purity  hy  Lhc 
sauL-tifyiug  effect  of  poverty.  The  Waldk-xses 
had  gained  a  firm  hold  upon  the  aifection  of  the 
people  by  tlieir  preaching  and  poverty,  and  lost 
ground  could  only  bo  recovei-ed  for  the  Church 
by  similar  solf-ahnsftmcnt.  An  onler  alao  ■which 
really  maintaiuud  the  poverty  that  was  a  funda- 
mental principle  of  every  monaster^',  exercised 
by  its  example  a  reforming  efficacy  on  the 
rut,  as  well  as  on  the  Church  at  large;  and 
it  was  regarded  with  8|M:ciul  favour  by  the 
Court  of  Rome  nntil  the  time  of  Ockham. 
An  unconditional  loyalty  to  tho  Holy  See  was 
a  part  of  tho  Franciscan  vnw.  llio  Bull  that 
founded  tho  onler  undpr  the  lowly  name  of 
"  Fratrts  Minores"  was  itisued  [a.!).  1223]  three 
years  before  the  death  of  FraUL-is. 

Both  ordenj  theroforj,  wore  based  on  the  same 
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fundamentiil  principles,  and  both  wero  content  to 
minister  fur  the  good  of  ulh(.'re,  rather  than  aim 
at  any  higher  reward  for  themselves ;  but  there 
were  marked  points  of  difference.  The  Dotuini- 
can  made  tho  conversion  of  heretics  and  infidijls 
hia  main  object  Evangelical  poverty  was  not  »u 
much  an  essential  element  of  his  oixlur  as  a  ser- 
viceable aid  for  work  ;  and  that  which  the  tender, 
sympathetic,  imaginative  Francis  niaiie  tho  very 
life-blow!  of  hia  system  was  adopted  by  tho  more 
stem  and  coldly  calculating  Dominic  us  his  best 
"  motUciduB  operandi."  The  highor  classe.'i  choos- 
ing their  spiritual  advisers  from  tlio  uioiika  of  SL 
Dominic,  caused  it  gradually  to  lose  sight  of  pov- 
erty as  anything  more  than  a  nominal  attribute  of 
the  order.  The  character  of  tho  principals  also 
communicated  itself  to  tho  two  houses.  Tho  Do- 
minican was  the  honl,  inflexible  propagandist  of 
Latin  orthodoxy ;  cold,  calm,  and  swf-possesaed  ; 
tho  many-sided  man  of  the  world,  the  terrible 
agent  also  of  tlie  Inquisition  in  its  day.  Tho 
Franciscan,  with  greater  geniality  and  fervour, 
was  the  popular  religionist,  nnd  had  always  a 
word  and  work  of  sympathising  kindliness  for  all. 
1']ie  confessional  was  his  stronghold,  a»  it  was  in 
after  yoara  of  the  Jesuit ;  and  the  same  work  that 
the  Dominican  performed  by  open  discussion  was 
achieved  more  system  ntioally  by  the  Franciscan, 
who  was  ill  possession  of  tha  affections  of  the 
people.     Oxfonl  was  Fmnctsoau  to  the  heart. 

Neither  of  theso  orders  had  any  such  litemry 
character  as  the  order  of  St.  Benedict ;  but  what 
they  lacked  in  leamuig  they  abundantly  made  up 
in  mother  wit,  sharpening  the  intellect  with  per- 
petual discussion  among  themselves,  and  making 
an  active  onslaught  upon  hcrcty  outside  tho 
cloister.  Tlicy  maintained  at  tho  same  time  the 
character  of  sclioliistic  discussion.  The  venera- 
tion of  the  Frannisoan  for  his  founder  was  second 
only  to  Lis  love  for  the  Saviour ;  the  servant  was 
the  close  roprcsentativo  to  him  of  thu  Moeter,  and 
the  reputed  impression  of  the  stigmata,  or  live 
wounds  of  tlie  Cruciiiwl  Lord,  on  the  person  of  St. 
Francis  caused  that  veneration  to  deepen  into 
something  almost  more  than  veneration.  Hsae, 
however  \FntHZ  v.  Am«ti  ehi  IltHijenhild,  131, 
143],  has  shewn  that  this  mytli  tiiat  originated 
in  a  letter  communicitiug  the  founder's  death  to 
the  order  in  France,  written  by  tho  Vicar-Gcnorol 
Elias  of  Coi-tona ;  that  it  was  before  unknown, 

-  and  that  cither  tho  statement  rested  on  no  foun* 
d.itiou  whatever,  or  that  the  General  himself  im- 

'prei^sed  the  marks  on  the  dead  body  of  Fmncia  as 
he  kept  wat-ch  and  ward  over  the  sacred  remains. 
Alexander  of  Hales,  near  Gloucester,  who  die<l 
A.D.  1245,  founder  of  the  Franciscaji  Scliool, 
was  the  first  of  the  "  Soraphic  Order"  who  re- 
tained tho  title  of  Doctor ;  he  was  specially  thu 
"  Irrefragable."  Among  his  pupils  were  Bona- 
vi-utura  and  Duns  Scotus.  His  "  Stiiiima  Theo- 
logiaj"  was  written  by  command  of  Innncent  IV., 
and  treated  of  tho  Holy  Trinity,  the  Visible  and 
Itiviaible  Cn-ation,  th*"-  Fall,  Sin,  tho Incarniitioii. 
He  first  oxhibils  traces  of  Arab  influence,  ami 
often  rites  in  his  "Summa"  Aviiwaua,  Algnzel, 
and  AverrocB  aa  philosophers  of  high  authority. 
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The  work  wan  hUU  unfLnishuil  at  his  dcith,  which 
determines  tho  date  at  which  Uic  Moorish  wrilers 
of  .S|wiii  had  begim  to  oIToct  Scholasticism.  He 
combined  many  of  the  characterislicji  of  preceding,' 
Schnnlmen,  Anselm  bcin^  his  principnl  jctiiik-. 
Hie  work  is  hif^hly  niyetical,  yet  fiJl  of  dialecticni 
(mbtlety  nnd  trilling.  It  may  ba  notetl  that  ho 
introduced  seTeral  of  the  distinctirc  teneta  of 
medieeval  Romanism.  His  "  tronaniy  of  grace," 
through  thfi  sales  of  in^Iulgcnoe*,  evcntunily  led 
to  tlie  KoformaUon ;  and  the  dr>gmn  of  the  Im- 
maculate Couceptioti  dates  from  him.  He  aUo 
gave  a  further  dDvelo]>nint-nt  to  the  Felagianizing 
notions  of  Abelnrd.  The  doctrine  that  subjects 
of  refractory  killed  may  coDsider  tbemselveB  ab- 
solved from  their  aJlpgiance,  a  weapon  of  gitch 
terrible  keenness  in  the  hand  of  the  Jesuit,  aluo 
had  ita  ori^^in  in  bis  "  Summa."  Something  of 
the  same  kind  may  be  found  in  the  treatiae  "De 
Ecgimine  Princiimm"  of  Aquinaa. 

AlhorluB  Mafjmis  [a.d.  U  93-1 2801,  of  the 
noble  bouse  of  Bollstjidt,  the  "  Universal  Doctor," 
but  known  also  by  the  soubriquet  of  "Simia 
Ariatoteliw/'  made  a  much  wider  application  of 
Aristotelian  principle.  He  and  his  pupil,  Thoma« 
of  Aquino  [\.\y.  1244],  were  Eclectic  rather  than 
RcjUiat  or  Norainaliat,  and  may  ba  coasidored  aa 
the  true  fDUiidcrs  of  the  SclicliwUc  ayatvm,  the 
second  period  of  which  now  commences.  The 
foundation  of  Dominican  Scholasticism,  generally 
ascribed  to  Tbomaa  Aquinas,  flora  whom  il«  parli- 
Bana  were  termed  Thomists,  was  in  fact  the  work 
of  Albert,  wlio  snrvived  hia  pupil  by  six  years. 
His  great  ^idc  was  Avlceuna,  but  Arcrroes  also 
contributed  a  contingent.  Ilia  treatise,  "Pe 
TTnitate  Intelloctiis  contra  AvexruistaB,"  was  writ- 
ten at  Home  by  orderof  Alexander  IV.  fA.D.  125f>]. 
The  individual  reaponsibility  of  ftacli  soul  is  a 
acrtptuml  truth ;  but  be  treats  it  aa  a  philoso- 
phical problem ;  and  having  pn:<duced  thirty 
syllogistic  arf^urapnts  in  favour  of  tlioscwho  held 
that  there  was  but  one  collectiTe  soul  of  man 
ttfler  death,  ho  overpowers  them  with  ttirty-six 
others  in  maintenance  of  tho  ortlioilox  belief, 
shewing  a  balance  of  six  arguments  in  favour  of 
the  received  faith.  jUbcrt  rejected  the  peripatetic 
tenet  of  the  cneteniity  of  God  and  matter.  Rut 
he  allowed  a  Platonic  first  matter,  existent  in  the 
mind  of  God  from  everlasting,  which  ra  due  time 
received  substantive  oxietence.  Yet  he  was  no 
Pantheist.  In  the  same  id't-al  sense,  time  and  the 
heavens  and  univc-raal  intelligence  were  eternal ; 
human  intelligence  being  an  etilux  from  the 
Divine,  though  distinct  from  it,  aiid  L-udiiud  with 
a  like  jwrfect  freedom  of  will.  By  exercise  of 
the  speculative  faculty  man  approaches  God, 
and  becomes  "Deo  quodaramodo  aimillft;"  he 
then  can  kindle  in  others  a  divine  Intelligence, 
which  is  tho  knowledge  (scire)  tlmt  all  desire, 
and  in  which  contnmpl,'itive  perfection  consists. 
II  is  pliilosoplty  was  thus  au  eclectic  transcenden- 
talism, llis  theology  as  a'.*'  science"  is  built  upon 
an  objective  faith  flowing  from  the  "supermun- 
dane illumination  "  vouchsafed  In  the  Fathers  at> 
the  channel  of  tradition.  Yet,  from  another 
point  of  view,  foitb  a«  a  subjective  quality  results 
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in  that  perception  of  the  truth  which  is  the  inira 
of  human  httppinesa.  Theology  and  philo«ophy 
Bhould  harmonize,  both  being  tho  result  of  ex- 
perience eitlier  in  things  natural  or  supranatund. 
The  supmuatund  ex|nwisiuu  of  the  eoul  toirards 
God  shows  that  Avcrroist  principle  of  an  universd 
emanation  fnim  and  rctum  to  God,  wliich  led 
Amalric  of  Bena  and  David  of  Diuaiit  into  Pan- 
tlioisra.  Something  similar  had  appeared  in  the 
toacbing  of  Hugo  and  Alexander  of  Hales  with 
respect  to  "  pura  naturalJa"  and  superadded  gmco ; 
but  thoy  now  received  a  character  and  [mint  from 
Albert,  the  anthority  of  whose  great  name  gTire 
them  a  determinate  influence  upon  tho  tbeolup^ 
of  bis  suoocasors,  just  as  his  philosophy  oft«a 
threw  ofTsnggestive  thoughts  that  bore  their  fhut 
in  after  genemtions. 

Ho  constructed  a  head  of  trass  that  ooald 
speak,  which  so  horrlflod  his  pupil  Thomu  that 
he  dashed  it  in  pieces  a>a  Satanic  delusion.  He 
WHS  an  ardent  student  of  alchemy,  and  his  re- 
searches hronght  to  tight  many  highly  important 
chemical  products.  Sulphate  of  iron,  nitrate  uf 
silver,  cinnabar,  a  eubliumto  of  mercury  and 
fiulphurj,  can&tic  potash,  azurium,  a  triple  com- 
pound by  fusion  of  sulphur  mercury  and  mI  am- 
moniac, were  stumbled  upon  aa  he  toiled  oveir 
his  retorts  and  alembics.  He  first  explained  the 
naturo  of  aerolites,  and  something  very  like  gun- 
powder waa  known  to  him ;  he  also  taught 
potters  to  glaze  their  waros  with  minium,  the 
red  oxide  of  load.  Hence  his  name  was  in  the 
mouth  of  all,  and  having  to  lecture  at  Paris  for 
throe  years,  the  cr.ncourw  was  so  great  that  he 
was  compelled  tn  give  liis  instruction  in  the  open 
air.  Tho  locality  is  still  pointed  out  as  the  PUce 
Maubert  [Mu.  Albuili],  while  a  neighbouring 
street  is  known  as  the  Hue  de  Haltru  Aubert^ 
Some  years  after  bis  death  his  tomb  was  opened, 
and  his  bones  wore  distributed  aa  relics  among  the 
princes  and  principal  roligious  establishmenta  of 
ChriBtendom, 

Hia  pupil,  Tbomaa  Aquinas  [jld.  1224- 
1274],  born  at  Sicca  Rocca,  near  Aquino,  a  place 
of  classical  memory,  as  having  been  the  birth- 
place of  Juvenal  [Sai.  iii  319],  was  the  imper- 
sonation of  all  that  is  good  and  venerable  in 
Scholasticism.  Ho,  as  a  Dominican,  waa  tho 
"  Angelic  Doctor."  "  If,"  as  Bishop  Hampden  has 
said  [Kneyfl.  Metrop.  xi.  793],  "penetration  of 
thought,  comprehensiveness  of  views,  exnctnca. 
the  moat  minute,  an  ardour  of  inquiry  the  moat  > 
keen,  a  patience  of  pureujt  the  most  unwearied, 
arc  among  the  merila  of  a  philosopher,  thon  may 
Aquinas  dispute  even  the  first  place  among  the 
candidates  for  supremacy  in  speculative  science." 
His  Aristotelian  philosophy  was  formed  npon 
Averroes,  cordially  aa  he  detested  Averroiam 
[Ronan,  Avtrr.  ii.  7].  But  it  was  au  eclectic 
combination  of  Aristotle  and  Plato,  throtigh  the 
medium  of  Augustine,  together  with  traces  of 
mysticism  from  tbo  Pseudo-Diunysins.  His 
"  Summa,"  marking  the  culminating  glory  of 
Scholasticism ,  has  always  beeu  held  in  the 
highest  estimation;  and  Popes  of  different  ages 
have  declared  that  his  writings  ore  perfect  and 
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fnaa  frum  error.  Hia  cloeo  adherenco  also  to 
Augustinian  doctrine  on  tlie  qiipstions  of  Grace 
and  PrfKleati nation  and  Final  Penicverance,  from 
wbitli  his  ftdvcrsary  Duiifl  Scatus  swen-ed,  hap- 
made  him  fthvays  a  ni<»del  of  orthodoxy.  At 
the  Coiiacil  of  Trent  Lis  Summa  was  placed  by 
tlie  side  of  tbo  IToIy  Scripturea  aa  a  guide  for 
tlie  dpcLrtionfl  of  the  asscmhled  Fathers.  As  re- 
gards the  quufiliun  uf  Uuiverssls,  ho  w;^  an 
eclectic ;  they  wero  in  his  opinion  phnntasma  of 
tlie  intcllcH^t.  He  did  not  altogether  discard  thn 
cmanatintial  theory  of  his  mafiter  Albert,  though 
be  handles  it  with  ninrh  caro,  as  perceiring  its 
tendency  towards  Pantheism.  The  nniveree,  he 
says,  proceeded  from  the  cner^  (actus  piirus) 
and  the  will  of  God ;  hut  thft  will  of  Ood  ttjw 
nut  the  first  cause  :  for  will  is  itself  the  principle 
of  Intelligent  Mind,  and  the  two  coijicido  in  Iho 
Absolute,  both  revealing  themselves  in  creation 
OS  Iiifliiitu  Love,  HeasDU  may  dtimonatrate  in 
BiitHral  theology  the  being  and  unity  of  God, 
but  nnt  Uis  essence ;  relatively,  but  not  abso- 
lutely ;  this  knowledge,  to  be  acquired  by  uuturol 
means,  ho  t^-rms  tlio  *'  prftamblo  of  fiutU "  and 
"  prima  credibilia,"  but  supranatural  vision  can 
only  be  helped  by  supranatural  moans,  such  as 
direct  revelation,  and  Scripture.  Ecason  cannot 
demonstrate  the  objects  of  faith.  Theology  as  a 
tlieorelicttl  science  and  philosophy  may  go  to 
work  in  the  same  way  to  produce  conviction,  but 
their  first  principles  aro  widely  different ;  philo- 
Bophy  proceeds  from  axioms  that  are  more  or  lesa 
cngnizahle  by  the  senses  ;  theology  prtwewla  from 
articles  of  faith,  from  whence  the  truth  is  gradu- 
ally unfolded  ;  and  the  primary  crcdcnda  of  theo- 
logy aie  Iier  axioms.  Both  proceed  forth  from 
God,  and  arc  referable  to  Hia  wisdom ;  theology 
therefore  can  no  more  contwTeno  thra  dictAten  of 
right  reason  than  philosophy  can  really  discredit 
llie  tlieological  verities  that  it  cannot  fathom. 
"Gratia  naturam  non  tolJit  se<l  pcrficit."  The 
objects  of  faith,  morwiver,  are  tbo  more  readily 
apprehended,  in  that  they  aro  wholly  in  harmony 
with  thclightof  man'a  first  undimmed  reaann ;  they 
are  "res  fisiiaibiiea,"thBt  retain  "aliqiialevestigium 
inso  divinie  imitationis."  Hut  there  raui;t  always 
remain  a  sharp  lino  of  distinction  between  what 
may  bo  known  by  reason  and  what  by  revela- 
tion in  theological  matters;  thcBG  latter  may  be 
"aiipm"  but  never  "contra  ralionem.'*  Tradi- 
tion Teats  not  ita  claims  to  be  beard  on  mere  pre- 
Bcription  —  there  is  an  undercurrent  of  reason 
UiQt  determines  its  true  direcUon.  Yot  Thomas 
Aqninns  is  not  altogether  free  fn^m  the  scholastic 
faiHng  of  making  faith  a  mere  objcctivo  quality, 
I.e.  an  intellectual  and  traditional  faitb,  and  of 
curbing  reason  in  ita  high  prerogative  of  leading 
on  the  current  of  human  thought.  Ilis  Aivo- 
pagite  ti-ansccndcntalism  givta  a  wanner  colouring 
to  principles  that  hitherto  shewed  themselve*  as 
mere  dicta  of  dry  Scholasticism. 

Hia  view  of  the  Atonement  agrees  willi  that 
of  Anselm  ;  but  he  limits  its  application  to  Ori- 
ginal Sin,  which  gave  rise  to  the  wording  of  our 
second  Article  as  adopted  from  the  Augsburg 
Confession.  He  aseigna  also  to  man's  unaided 
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power  an  cfllcacy  that  Augustine  would  havo 
termed  Pelagian.  God's  offer  of  salvation  is  free 
to  all  mankind,  as  already  stated  by  Anselm ; 
and  the  Incarnation  was  wholly  a  matter  of 
necessity,  as  entirely  congnioua  with  the  Divine 
Nature  [.Sum.  iii.  qu.  1,  art.  1].  For  God  is 
good,  and  He  must,  aa  bound  by  the  law  of  Hia 
iJeing,  vouchsafe  His  goodnc^  in  its  moet  perfect 
form  to  man  ;  hence  the  Incarnation  was  a  neces- 
sary event.  The  Sou  also  as  tho  Word  and  prot- 
ideal  form  of  all  has  a  necessary  relation  wiUi 
tha  creature ;  it  became  Him  there-fore  to  enter 
into  personal  tclattun  with  the  creature  by  means 
of  thft  Incarnation  \ih.  qu.  3,  art.  81. 

TliQ  Summa  of  Thomas  standa  out,  like  the 
poems  of  Dante  in  tho  next  century,  grand  in  the 
colossal  proportiona  and  well-balanced  relations 
of  its  several  parts.  "  It  wonld,  as  it  might  seem, 
occupy  a  whole  life  of  tho  most  secluded  study 
to  write,  almost  to  read"  [Milman,  Lni.  (Jhr.  vi. 
451],  extending  as  jt  does  over  twelve  hundred 
folio  pages.  It  nowhere  contravenes  tho  received 
theology  of  the  Chnrcb  of  Komo;  and  where  free- 
dom of  thought  appears  to  swing  loose  from  the 
faith,  yet  tho  interests  of  the  latter  are  never  pre- 
judiced. Ttie  Summa  is  divided  into  three  main 
parts,  of  which  the  aecond  is  subdivided  into  tho 
Prima  Seciindaa  and  Secunda  St-cimdte.  The  firet 
part  establishes  tlie  claim  of  theology  to  be  regarded 
as  a  ecienco  capable  of  demonsbative  proof,  to 
which  every  other  science  is  ancillary,  and  pro- 
ceeds to  treat  of  Ihe  Divine  Kature,  Providence, 
and  Prcdesunntion  ;  tho  creation,  visiljle  and  in- 
visible ;  and  human  n.iture  in  relation  to  the 
general  scheme.  The  aocond  part  in  its  first  sec- 
tion considers  man  as  a  moral  being,  and  as  the 
recipient  of  divine  grace ;  involving  the  questions 
of  free  will,  original  sin,  and  justification.  Justi- 
fication consists  rtf  three  particulars^ — I.  llemis- 
sioii  of  sins ;  2.  Infusion  of  grace  ;  3.  Faith  tliat 
moves  the  snul  towards  God  as  the  author  of  jus- 
tification, and  is  "  informis"  as  yet — aversion  from 
sin  being  the  spontaneous  act  of  recovered  free- 
dom of  will.  Justification  is  thus  a  movement 
"  de  contrario  in  contrarinm,"  a  transmutation 
"  dc  statu  injustitio;  ad  statum  justttite."  The 
second  section  is  the  romplentent  of  the  former, 
and  is  thu  most  important  of  the  entire  work, 
aa  a  grand  exposition  of  Christian  ethics.  It 
analyzes  the  complex  elements  of  man's  moral 
nature  in  a  manner  worthy  of  his  great  mastev 
Aristotlo;  grouping  the  graces  as  theological  and 
clhical,  as  infused  and  acquired, — the  sevenfold 
gifts  of  the  Spirit :  the  theological  virtues  Iwing 
I'aith,  Hope,  and  (."harity;  the  ethical  comprising 
tho  cai-diiial  virtues,  Justice,  Prudence,  Fortitude, 
Temperance.  The  third  part  deals  with  the  doc- 
trines of  tho  Incarnation  and  of  the  seven  Sacra- 
ments of  the  Latin  C'burch ;  two  subjects  that 
are  iusepaiable  from  each  other,  the  Eucharist 
conveying  the  very  sulwtance  of  Christ  to  tbo 
faithful  commticicaut,  tbo  rest  in  a  suWrdinato 
degree  exhibiting  a  participation  of  His  fjrace 
in  varying  mode.  An  analogy  is  marked,  out 
between  the  seven  Graces  and  the  Sacraments, 
each  member  in  tho  one  system  being  the  oor- 
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The  use  of  dialectical  rcusoiung,  worked  up  to 
■  men!  subtle  point  in  liiiii  tliau  in  nny  of  his 
juvtliftceaaorR,  olitaincd  for  him  the  naniu  of 
"Doctor  aubtilis,"  thout;h  his  opptitioiita  Gxcd 
tliQ  name  of  "QuodlilH'tariiis"  upon  liiiii,  in 
allusion  tu  hiit  melhod  of  stilting  tliu  pro  and  coa 
of  inipoi-Uint  &r>;uni(.-nt«,  uud  Ivuriu^  his  hoaivrs 
to  draw  tho  cnnclueion  for  themselves.  He  gavu 
freaii  life  to  Eoalism.  The  Rerm  of  more  modem 
thought  ia  often  to  bt  found  in  L>una  Scoliis, 
Unity  ofsiiKmAiir?,  plumlitj  in  ila  maniCostation, 
W;i£  the  forimil.-i  of  Keiilism  nt  tlic  end  iis  at  tho 
cnniitieiiccmunt.  of  il-s  course  in  the  Scholuatic 
agr>.  "  Xulia  in  ciaontia  divorsitos,  sed  sola 
midtitudine  aecidcutiiim  diversitu»,*'  oro  tho 
words  of  William  of  Champeaujc.  Dc-scartcB 
and  Spinoza  reproduced  the  idea.  Duns  ro- 
peutud  from  Avioenibron  the  notion  that  every 
form  of  existence  is  mat«rial,  and  Hohbtia 
adopted  it  from  him.  Ha  also  ludicatod  the 
induetive  principle  in  anticipation  of  Itafion  iin<l 
Nevrtun.  Ho  is  tliiis  tho  main  connectiiig  link 
bolweon  tho  philiwwiphy  of  aiititiuitj*  and  of  more 
rocent  tiniM.  His  philosophy  is  incongidt*.'nt 
with  n  steady  orthodoxy,  earnest  ati  }ie  wui;  in 
hia  en4lc:ivour  to  express  himself  as  a  zealous 
Catholic.  Ho  was  in  fact  the  father  of  moro 
recent  scepticiBm.  and  while  he  paved  tlie  way 
for  future  Pantheism,  ho  gave  a  Pelagian  tone  to 
diMtrtncs  of  i'race  that  ill  agree  with  the  severe 
ortlioJiixy  that  he  affected.  His  metaphysics 
were  obscure  und  did  no  hnnii  to  tho  mnny;  his 
woi-da  in  general  carried  a  Catliolio  sound,  and  ho 
was  safe.  At  length  Dominican  jeidoiisy  was 
amused  by  his  teaching;  and  the  "  angelic  onler" 
rnftn  ftft  one  man  to  defend  their  sainted  Thomas 
agJiinst  his  strictiires ;  and  tho  wars  of  tho  rival 
schouls  Itisted  &om  thalttmo  till  the  Tieformation 
hiul  liecomo  an  astahlished  fact  The  resolution 
of  Scholasticism  was  unconsciously  prepared  by 
Duns  Scotus  and  his  ntion.ilizing  tendencies. 

As  regards  tho  atonement  Duns  Scotus  corn- 
huts  the  ptwilion  of  Thoiaas,  hut  aflopted  from 
An»olin,  and  followed  by  Pope  Clement  XI.  in 
the  Bull  llttUyniUtit,  tliat  the  merit  of  tho  Passion 
and  Death  of  Clirist  being  in  Unite,  was  an 
adequnto  satisfaction  for  tho  intinilo  demerit  of 
sin.  Tlie  merit  of  Christ,  ho  says,  pertained  to 
His  human  nature,  and  wriBthcroforoilnita  But 
it  wiui  a  sulTrcient  atonement ;  for  it  woa  accepted 
of  <.!od,  and  was  Iherefure  good.  This  accepta- 
tion theory  was  also  followed  by  Ockham  and 
the  later  Nominalists.  To  speak  of  siu  as  on  in- 
tliiite  evil  ho  termed  a  Mftnichean  notion  \  for  it 
makesit  equal  witli  Him  Whom  it  otfends.  The 
Scotist  theory  is  in  direct  antagonism  with  that 
of  Anselm.  JIo  even  states  that  a  mere  man  (do 
posaibili  dico),  if  bom  withnut  sin,  as  was  Christ, 
and  the  recipient  of  the  highest  d«i;roc  of  grace, 
might  have  worked  out  tho  annihilation  of  guilt 
OS  well  aa  an  eternity  of  gloi^- ;  -for  even  under 
tho  preoent  con<Uti<)n  of  things  the  Blessed 
Virgin  and  the  Saints  "meruprunt  pn>  nobis." 
May,  ench  man  now  might  make  satisfaction  for 
himsolf,  inasmuch  as  every  man  receives  the 
gift  of  primary  grace  (in  diatiuction  IVom  the 
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secondary  gmco  of  ropenlincc  after  baptism), 
ami  if  without  his  own  good  this  gtacu  is  voucli- 
safvd  to  him,  whereby  he  merits  blessedness, 
he  might  also  merit  the  anaihiLttion  of  guilt, 
"potnit  etiam  meruisso  delolioncm  culpoe." 
Hence  he  concludes  tliat  the  Christian  scheme  of 
redemption  was  not  ab8ulut*.'ly  "necessary,"  ex- 
ciipt  by  the  divine  ordinance,  which  ruleil  that  so 
it  should  be  {In  &.-»t.  ffL<  19,  pp.  428-430],  and 
made  it  neccAsnry,  "necessitato  tonsu-'niwuti*;" 
thoroforo  we  are  tho  more  liounil  to  love  Him, 
"  ideo  niultum  tenenmr  ei."  In  a  spint  of 
Itjttionalisra,  he  s;iys  that  Christ  .aeeing  the 
depth  of  sin  into  which  tho  Jewish  people  had 
sunk,  *'  muluit  mori  [)uam  toccre,  .  .  .  et  ideo 
pro  jufltitia  mortuus  est"  The  whole  work  of 
redt^mption,  therefore,  is  made  by  him  essential 
only  as  being  tho  divine  plan,  and  ho  deports 
"  toto  ccelo"  from  the  position  of  Afjuiuas,  that 
the  death  of  Chri.st  ia  "  saltsfactio  non  solum 
sulflcien-s  seil  8U]>enibundans,"  by  reason  of  the 
infinite  worth  of  that  life,  "rjujo  i-rat  viU  Dei  at 
liomiuis."  The  question  then  falls  Inck  iip<iu 
the  ahaohito  will  u(  Uod.  On  that  will  every- 
thing diipends.  Good  ia  not  good  hut  as  decreed 
by  the  Absolute.  He  does  not  lovi»  the  gooti 
he^'ause  ihcy  are  gmid,  but  they  are  good  becauao 
He  loves  them.  By  that  will  the  saoriHce  of  the 
duath  of  Christ  was  ordained  from  eternity  and 
human  intellect  is  here  cstoppeti  The  Thomist 
ontology,  on  tho  other  hand,  taiij;hl  that  the 
absolute  goodncsa  of  tho  Deity  did  not  depend 
conditionally  on  the  nl)9ohite  nill,  hut  that  the 
absolute  will  of  Gjd  was  biisetl  on  the  attribute 
of  abstduto  gooilness.  In  the  will  of  thu  Deity 
were  implied  at  tho  same  time  ahsuhile  freedom, 
ond  yet  absolute  dei»endonco  ou  the  laws  of  His 
own  being.  God  "cannot  deny  Himself."  And 
tho  Son  became  lucaroiile  that  He  might  har- 
monize hy  mediation  these  Roaflicting  nltributea. 
The  Thomists  were  always  distinguished  by 
their  8tea<ly  maintenance  of  Churt-h  principle  and 
opposition  to  mtiuuidizing  heresies.  In  philo- 
sophy they  wtro  oclectical  Concoptuoliats,  and 
followed  the  Aristotelian  theory'  of  tmiveraols, 
while  thft  Scotistfl  were  Plaloidr;  Ifcalirtta.  With 
tho  first  tho  intellect  determined  tho  will,  "  in- 
t^lloctus  invenitur  superior  motnr"  [Tliom.  Aq. 
iiumnm  c.  ffi'nt.  iii.  26,  1,  seo  also  Prim.  tee. 
qn.  19,  art.  10] ;  with  the  latter  the  will  was 
tho  supreme  motive  power  of  tho  inner  man, 
**  voluntas  est  motor  in  toto  w^no  animal,  eb 
omom  obcdiuut  sibi"  [Duns  Sc.  in  Sent.  ii. 
diat  42,  qii.  4,  2].  Hence,  in  theology  tho 
Thomists  took  their  stand  npon  the  necessity  for 
an  intellectual  knowledge  of  tho  truth,  and  of 
God  OS  the  first  cause  of  all  things.  They  were 
close  followers  of  tho  Augustinian  view  of  sin 
and  grace  ;  yet  with  n  toning  down  of  its  harsher 
features,  and  with  addfly  moral  involving  tho 
tlomontof  human  merit  as  Augustine  never  wou hi 
have  adraitlvtl  it,  Tlio  Scotists  referred  the  gift, 
of  grace  to  Divine  predestination  based  npon 
prescience,  and  affirmed  that  man  had  snfficient 
strength  loft  aft'>r  tlio  Kail  to  achiuvu  his  first 
"  meritum  de  congnio;"  they  described  original 
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Mn  in  a  Scmi-Pftlngiaii  vaj  as  ui8e|>amLIe  from 
the  fiiiiio ;  mid  ^race  as  the  nsUually  orJamed 
developitipfit  of  epiritual  life.  They  allowed  iLo 
powei  of  the  koja  to  bo  officacioua  to  iho  re- 
mission of  eternal  bs  woll  oa  tempoml  pmiish- 
ment;  btit  the  priest  exerciftwi  the  power  only  as 
an  implement  in  tho  hand  of  GoU,  who  could 
give  efficacy  to  baptism  oven  though  aJministtTeJ 
by  an  angal  of  darkness.  The  Thomixt  recog- 
vixAvA  in  tlie  merit  of  Clirist  an  iiifniite  wortli, 
by  ronson  of  hia  Divine  nature  (satisfactio  eiiper- 
abunt^ans) ;  tho  Scotist  ascribed  to  it  a  valno 
ckcrccd  by  Ihc  Futlier  lo  be  i:ffectiva  {acteptatio 
gmtulta),  inakiiig  it  to  apppjvr  that  Ctirist  died 
only  fur  the  snke  of  truth  and  justice,  and  as  a 
declaratory  act  of  God's  purposes  of  mercy. 

A  now  elftraent  of  diverfiity  was  introduced  by 
the  greater  attention  that  was  paid  to  Biblical 
learning ;  this  also  helped  to  weaken  the  position 
of  Scholasticism.  As  in  the  twelfth  century, 
Peter,  proceutur  of  Paris,  and  Othlono  had  re- 
turned to  scriptural  fixposition,  so  in  tho  thirteenth 
Koger  Bacon  [bom  a.d.  12141,  a  Franciscan,  and 
styled  for  the  geniality  of  his  disposition  and 
depth  of  his  attainments  in  physical  science, 
"  Doctor  mirdbilts,"  claimed  for  Scripture  its  high 
authority  as  tho  uUimato  appeal  in  matters  of 
contmvcrsy  \Op*i«  Mujits,  a.D,  12GG,  and  Ep.  Je 
Lau'Ie  S.  Scr.].  He  ondeuvourptd  to  call  men 
back,  laymen  as  well  as  clerics,  from  a  servile 
following  of  tradition  to  the  8criptuii>a  in  the 
original  languages.  Ha  vcmlured  even  to  impugn 
the  critical  accuracy  of  tho  Vulgato,  and  atonetl 
for  his  offence  by  a  ten  years'  inrjirceration,  from 
whence  ho  only  eiuergod  todie  [a.d.  1284].  The 
Dominican  Hugo  of  .St.  Cher  was  more  fortunate, 
for  ho  received  the  Cardiiml's  hat  [a.d.  1244], 
though  he  had  ventured  to  purify  the  text  of  the 
Vulgate  by  a  comparison  of  Hebrew,  Greek,  and 
Ijitin  MSS.  Uo  also  composed  a  concordance 
that  fixwl  the  preMnt  arrangement  of  tlio  Biblo 
according  to  chapter  and  rersc,  and  a  scriptural 
commentary,  "  Pustillaj  iii  uuivcrsa  Bibliu."  He 
dip^  A.D.  1260. 

Philosophy  in  all  its  phasos  had  now  occnpied 
th«  schools  from  the  ninth  tu  tho  fourteenth  cen- 
tury. Metaphyfiics  had  been  introduced  by 
Krigena  ;  the  question  of  universals  by  William 
of  Chanipcaux  and  Kosct-Hin ;  logic  by  Anacliii 
and  Abt'lani.  Then  the  siiddt-n  infusion  of 
Arifttotcliau  ideas  put  an  entirely  new  face  on 
scholastic  teaching,  and  germs  of  thought  were 
(jmckcned  that  wwb  destined  to  emancipate  tho 
huniftu  intellect,  and  bear  fruit  in  aftor  centuries 
in  the  Novum  Organam  of  Bacon.  These  results 
were  powerfully  helptxl  forward  by  tlia  Nominal- 
ism of  William  of  Ockliam  in  Surrey,  tho  "Doctt^r 
invincibilis."  Ho  was  one  of  tho  great  mediajval 
names  of  which  Merton  College  may  be  justly 
prouiij  a  pupil  of  Duns  Scotus,  and  by  reli- 
gious profession  a  Franciscan.  "Tho  wittiest'' 
[Hooker],  and  "th^  lianlpflt  and  severest  intel- 
lectualtst"  of  all  the  Schoolmen  [Milman];  the 
"carus  mngister"  of  Luther,  and  "  deliciro  quon- 
dam nastnc"  of  Melanchthnn,  Ockham  was,  ac- 
cording to  Seldon,  the  best  writer  on  ecnlesiMticHi 
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[Kiwer  biifiira  tlm  nivival  of  literatun^.  He  iras 
the  Hupcri  of  the  Mrhools ;  having  formed  his 
own  independent  lino,  he  pressed  on  with  a  vigour 
that  bore  dovra  every  obstacle,  and  combated 
every  false  pretension  though  backed  by  tlie 
enormous  power  of  the  Church  of  Home.  He 
wu  at  the  same  time  remai-kably  cleai^lieaded 
and  acute,  and  true  to  tho  hardy  and  independent 
spirit  that  had  a]  ways  distinguished  the  opponents 
of  Bciilism  frum  Uie  days  of  Ko^icellin  and  Abolard. 
A  deep  metaphysician,  a  keen  logician,  he  was  at 
the  same  time  an  imcomproniising  foa  to  the 
temporal  power  and  unapo&tolic  luxury  of  Pope- 
dom [Ochami  Df/i-tutorium ;  Brown's  f'ltifirnJugf 
ii.  -140].  Yet  he  was  far  more  reverent  than  any 
of  bis  predccessore  in  the  handling  of  sacred 
eubjectfl,  and  resolutely  refused  to  enter  into 
those  uutolugical  discussions  with  rt^specl  to  the 
Divine  Nature  that  bo  frequently  gave  to  the 
schools  tho  air  of  bewildered  folly. 

Tlio  various  rays  of  light  that  struggled  throogh 
tho  darkness  of  the  two  preceding  centurioe  weie 
focusiieu  in  Ockham,  and  from  lam  projected  into 
the  dim  future.  His  Nominalism  slruulc  a  blow 
at  tho  whole  scholastic  system  from  which  it 
nuvcr  recovere-d  ;  though  it  established  a  cnrrent 
of  mtioualistic  philosophy  that  led  in  the  &nt 
instanco  to  the  Beformation,  unfortunately  also 
to  the  free  handling  of  theological  subjects  by 
later  Dinsts  and  mtlonalizing  divines.  Hobbos 
and  Leibnitz,  l/icko  and  Kant,  were  forentaUed 
in  various  particulars  by  the  teaoliiagof  Ookhun. 
lioalism  hod  bocomo  so  completely  iutcrwoven  in 
the  entire  texture  of  the  schools,  that  its  period  of 
decay  caused  the  gcneml  break  up  of  much  that 
was  faulty  and  otfetc  in  the  main  substance  of  the 
web.  The  revival  of  Norcinaliam  therefore  by 
Ockham  was  a  decided  step  in  tho  onward  march 
of  the  human  intellect.,  and  prepared  the  way  for 
a  sweeping  reform,  both,  in  theology  and  philo> 
SDphy,  a  qucrttion  now  only  of  time.  Papal 
pretensionsi  hail  become  unbearable,  and  when  tho 
imperious  Bull  "  Ausculta  Uli"  was  burnt  at  Paris 
in  presence  of  Philip  tho  Fair,  his  nobles  and 
whole  people  [a.d.  13D2],  and  the  feat  pro- 
ckitued  through  Paris  by  a  pourauivant  with  a 
ilouriah  of  trumpets  [Fleury,  xc.  7],  the  way  was 
paved  for  John  Hubs,  the  precursor  of  Luther. 
Ockham  was  a  complete  demagogue  ;  but  his  foiy 
was  principally  directed  against  tho  abuses  that 
gave  strength  to  the  enemies  of  the  Church.  The 
voluntary  poverty  of  tho  Kratioelli,  and  the  hold 
that  it  gave  them  on  popular  respect  and  regud, 
caused  Ockham  to  inveigh  against  Papal  avaiica 
[De/eji^orium  Ocffhami],  and  to  denmnd  tho  le- 
tnm  of  his  order  to  its  original  conalitiition  of 
poverty.  For  this  }io  was  cast  off  by  the  brother- 
hood, and  excommunicated  by  tho  Pope;  oaten- 
sibly,  however,  for  taking  part  with  the  refractory 
Enn>cror  Louia  of  Bavaria,  to  whose  court  he  now 
fled  for  protection.  This  ho  received  by  mutual 
compact  in  return  for  (be  service  of  his  powerful 
pen  against  tlie  Popo  [Avent.  vii,  955J.  B«tth 
parties  were  faithful  to  tlie  agreement,  and  when 
[A.n.  1314]  an  arrangement  was  propoBod  between 
the  EDipcmr  and  the  Pope,  Louis  rafused  to  ff,\ 
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up  Ockhiim  m  ono  of  tbe  conditions.  Ockliam, 
alwftja  at  home  in  pokmice,  waa  writing  a  frpflU 
work  ag&infit  the  Pope  when  death  am^fltod  his 
pen,  A.i>.  1347,  in  wUicU  same  year  the  Emperor 
ftlso  died. 

Ockham's  hardihood  of  thoiiRiit  led  him  into 
Pelagian  1311],  with  which  he  was  alwiiys  taxed  by 
the  leaders  of  the  Ileformatton  '  [Ijiiirencp,  li. 
LpcL  p.  59]  ;  and  it  was  ho  who  gave  ita  liret 
impube  to  tho  notion  of  merit  "  do  congruo," 
thotiRh  virtually  it  is  identtoal  with  tho  "  dia- 
positio  ad  gratiam"  of  Aquinns  [i.  dist,  41,  qu.  1, 
art.  3j.  The  penitential  distinction  also  of  "  at- 
trition" and  "contrition,"  c<imhiried  by  Thomas 
luidtrtbe  latter  term,  were  diviiloil  uut  by  Ockham, 
aftAr  which  time  they  were  generally  fieparated 
the  one  from  tha  other  [Scot  iT.,diBt.  14,  qn.  2]. 

The  five  principal  SL-lioolmcu  have  been  aptly 
designated  by  Milnpr  [Lot.  Chr.  y\.  4.')1],  as  Albert 
the  Great  tbe  philosopher,  Aquinas  Uie  theo- 
logian, Bonavenlum  tho  mystic.  Duns  Scotus 
tho  dialectician,  OcVham  the  politician.  They 
were  tho  leaders  of  that  great  intcilectnal  inovo- 
nient  of  tbe  Middle  Ages  that,  when  all  was  with- 
out form  and  void,  was  the  herald  rather  of  future 
life  than  in  itnelf  life.  Ihit  with  all  their  laboiir« 
they  eQcL-ted  tittle,  the  Sutnma  of  Aquinas  alone 
being  excepted.  Mental  philosophy  was  kept  in 
abeyance  by  the  shadowy  visions  of  Realism. 
Their  system  was  hut  a  reproduction  of  tho  Noo- 
PUtonic  lildecticiem  of  Plotinua,  stained  with  the 
PantlieiBm  of  Froclus.  Thoir  natural  science  wds 
sncceswfnl  only  so  far  as  tbe  pnrsiiit  of  alchemy 
led  them  to  stumble  on  useful  chemical  resulta. 
Tlieir  theology,  so  far  as  it  was  sound,  is  hotter 
Btnrtiftd  in  the  tomes  of  the  Fathcrf,  from  whence 
their  ifloliite*!  tcxta  wore  culled  for  discussion. 
Hence,  it  has  Iwen  said,  and  not  untruly,  "  With 
all  tlioir  researches  into  the  unfathomublo  thoy 
havo  fathomed  nothing ;  and  with  all  their  vast 
logical  apparatus  they  have  proved  nothing  to  the 
satisfaction  of  the  inquisitive  mind'*  [Milmar 
L'>t.  Chr.  vi.  452]. 

ttlijit.  Lit.  de  fa  France,  lienetl.  ed.  vii.  Chriet- 
,  Lefh  u.  Lehre  J,  Scoi.  Eriijena.  Jourdain, 
TrndaciionscCAvhtote.  Noander,  vii.  viii.  Rittcr, 
Phil.  Eaur,  VermhTinng,  and  A',  des  Mitfpittlffrtt. 
Cousin,  CEiivres  inedHf  tTAf'ilard.  Evrych>jia;dia 
Mftrop.  lihfiraphij^  Thnmait  of  Aquino.  Cave, 
Uiiti.  Lit.  Haur^au,  Phi'L  SchdaxHque,  Morin, 
Did.  ScJiolaetique.  Kousselot,  PhU.  du  Moifcn 
Age.     Kenan,  Averroeg.'\ 

SCOTlSTa       [SCUOOLMRK.I 

SCOTOPITEa  One  of  the  many  names  of 
the  Circnmcellions.  Tt  is  found  in  Isid.  llispa]., 
and  in  Gratian'sZtecrc/o/*,  II.  xxiv.  3.     [CiBCim- 

CEIXI0K9.] 

SCO'lTlSn  BAFriSTS.  This  branch  of  the 
sect  of  the  Baptists  owes  its  origin  to  an  Anti- 
hurghcr  ministtr  of  Coupar-Angus,  named  Car- 
michael,  who  quitted  tlie  Scotch  Secession,  and 
was  dipi)efl  by  Dr.  Gillin  London  in  1765.  The 
Scottish  Uaptists  arc  Calvinittio  in  doctrine,  and 
more  oongregatiomd  in  government  than  Knglieh 
Baptists,  as  well  as  stricter  in  discipline  They 
*  Lnth.  Op.  T.  S07.  Helaachlh.  Op.  ii.  fiS. 
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maintain  the  necessity  of  a  plurality  of  pastors 
in  every  congregation,  and  tho  exorcise  of  pnhlio 
mutual  exhortation  by  the  members.  At  the 
census  of  1851  they  were  returned  as  having 
fifteen  meeting- ho  uses  in  England,  with  2037 
sittings.  In  Scotland  tbe  Baptists  were  returned 
as  having  in  genend,  without  distinction  of  scpar- 
ato  branchen,  1 19  places  of  worship,  with  26,0S6 
sittings.  [Eadie's  Cydopccdia.  Religions  of  tha 
W<*rld,  1870.1 
SCun'l^:iIl    CONFESSION.      [Photebtast 

CoNl'ESSIONa.] 

SCOTTISH  KIKK.  A  Presbyterian  com- 
munity" founded  on  the  ruins  of  the  ancient  Scot- 
tish Church  in  tho  sixteenth  century,  and 
established  as  the  national  religion  of  the  country 
by  Acts  of  Parliament^  passed  before  and  at  the 
timo  of  iU  Union  with  England. 

I.    EaBI,T  PrESBTTERUNISM  Off   SnOTI.AND.       It 

has  been  shewn  in  the  article  on  the  Pdhitans, 
that  tho  steady  onward  flow  of  Keformatiou  by 
authority,  in  tha  Church  of  England,  was  met  by 
a  strong  current  of  opposition  to  the  EpiscopEil 
system  of  Church  government,  and  by  a  persistent 
endeavour  on  the  part  of  the  Puritans  to  intro- 
(hico  into  Englnml  that  system  of  parochial 
tyranny  which  went  by  the  name  of  "  The  Disci- 
pline." After  a  bitter  stniggle,  which  lastert  for 
a  century,  tho  Reformation  by  authority  at 
lengtli  gained  tho  hotter  of  the  lawless  demwratic 
movement,  and  Episcopacy  waa  hnnly  established 
in  England  as  soon  as  over  a  sliort  trial  of  Pre&- 
hyterianism  had  shewn  its  unfitness  for  the  Eng- 
lish nation.  In  Scotland  the  same  elements  of 
agitation  were  at  work,  but  under  very  diifereiit 
circnmslancps,  and  with  a  very  dilTerent  result. 
"  As  WB  cast  our  glance  upon  Scotland  towui-ds 
the  ond  of  tho  lirst  quarter  of  tho  sixleonth  cen- 
tury," writes  Principal  Tulloch,  "  we  behnid  a 
very  disturbed  picture — tlie  king,  tlie  great  nobles, 
and  the  clergy  sharing  between  them  on  outhority 
which  hns  not  worked  itself  into  any  conatfitent  and 
bcnedcent  form  of  national  order.  In  compari- 
son with  the  well-developed,  massive  and  rii-hly- 
pictured  life  of  England  at  tbe  same  period,  there 
is  a  great  mdenoss  and  disorder,  and,  in  a  word, 
barbarism,  in  Scotland.  .  .  .  While  in  England, 
accordingly,  we  see  a  balanced  movement  pro- 
ceeding gnidiially  and  under  ruyal  sanction,  in 
Scotland  we  behohl  an  insnrroclionary  impulse 
long  repressed,  but  at  length  gathering  force  till 
it  hrciks  flown  and  awoefm  all  barriers  before  it" 
FTulloch's  Leaders  of  the  lie/orm.  257].  The 
Reformation  movement  in  Scotland  was,  indeed, 
to  0  far  greater  extent  than  in  England,  a  political 
movcracni.  There  was  littlo  or  no  contest  be- 
tween the  national  rulers  and  the  Pope,  but  there 
was  n  bitter  contest  between  the  Crown  and  the 
people  ;  a  contest  so  hitter  that  the  monarchy 
escaped  destruction  only  by  tho  removal  of  the 

'  "  Kirk  M  the  oEFtciBl  draignation  of  the  Scottish  Ppm- 
bytniaa  E^tabliiUiment,  but  is  only  xiw  uchaic  funn  at 
the  Kiiglixh  wopi  'Cliurcli' "[DiCT.  o/Tiieol.,  Cuuncn]. 
It  is  conT?ni«!at  in  bm  u  dUtinpii»hing  the  Pre»byterUn 
commiuiity  from  the  Eiiiscopol  Church  of  Scotlani],  bnt 
it  is  not  Ki  commonly  hcAru  nioung  Srottisb  people  as 
formerly. 
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Oimne  to  Knglaml :  ami  irhiJe  tliat  wmoval 
secured  the  iR-Htical  autlioritv  of  the  Crown,  it 
led  lo  the  final  ruin  of  lliu  Church  and  Uie  cstub- 
lUhnieiit  of  Preshytfirianiiim. 

Ainidet  tho  "  bnrbarism"  and  "iiisurrectioiiary 
inipiilso"  which  thus  charactoi ized  the  JScottish 
Koforniation,  a  leader  aroae  in  tho  pftraon  of  .Tolm 
Kiiox  [a-D.  ISOS-lfiTS]  who  took  hia  colour  from 
tlic8Q  piementfl  of  tlm  movement,  and  \rhi>Ho  force 
iif  dinmctcr  enabled  him  to  guide  it  in  whatever 
dir<'ction  ho  chose.  When  Luther  wns  first  com- 
ing into  notjcft,  Knox  was  a  atiidrnt  at  tho  Uni- 
vereily  of  GIag;(uw,  and  had  gained  sonic  notoriety 
tlien!  iifl  im  abie  and  CDlIiusiaatie  defender  of 
Mttdiaival  Theology.  In  tho  year  1530  he  was 
urdiiiued  to  llie  priosthuoil,  hariiiig  Homo  cure, 
probably  in  wmnocUnn  vritli  4SI,  Aiidrewfl.  About 
livo  years  afterwards  his  opinions  began  to  turn 
in  exactly  tho  ojjpuaite  direetiou  to  that  in  whicli 
Ihoy  had  been  conspicuouRly  bent  hitherto,  and 
in  1542  ho  avowctl  himself  a  Calviuist. 

At  thiH  lime  the  tido  of  thetilogieal  revolution 
was  setting  in  strongly  in  Scotland.  A  young 
niiink  iiniiied  Patrick  Uauilton  [a.d.  1504-1527], 
whom  the  almsf?s  of  tito  timw;  liad  raised  to  tlie 
high  ofTiro  of  Abbot  of  Forne  ■while  he  waa  a 
mere  boy,  liad  learned  B'tmcthing  of  Lutherauisni 
during  ft  short  etny  in  GiTiminy,  and  returned  to 
Scotland  as  »yiloui*  for  the  (Sprmaiiirtm  of  tliat 
day  as  many  a  youth  of  two-aud-tweuty  15,  under 
similar  cirrum stances,  for  the  (Jemmuism  of  the 
ivineleeuth  century.  Althou^di  a  monk  and  an 
iibbol,  and  only  twenty-two  years  of  age,  Hamilton 
also  returned  to  Kiiglanil  with  a  wife :  and  when, 
in  addition  to  all  hia  other  transgressions,  ho  set 
himsi^lf  up  as  a  teacher  of  novelties  to  men  old 
enough  to  be  his  grandfathers,  the  cruel  spirit  of 
the  times  soon  gut  ri*l  of  the  troubiesome  youth 
by  Bending  bim  to  the  stake  for  heresy,  lie  was 
burnt  at  Cllasgow  on  February  29th,  1528.  From 
that  time  men  began  to  inquire  about  the  new 
doctrines,  and  a  *'  rrrforming"  party  epning  iip 
quickly.  "With  that  old  coaraeneSH  of  the  Scottish 
tongue  which  is  soaietimes  taken  for  pictureBtpic- 
uess,  a  "  nierie  gentleman"  told  the  Archbisbop 
of  Olasgiiw,  "Gif  ye  burn  more,  let  them  ba 
burnt  in  how"  fhollowj  "  eeliarri,  for  the  reik  of 
Mr.  Patrick  Ilainilton  has  infected  as  many  as 
it  did  bli>w  upon." 

Whotbor  Knox  wns  one  of  those  who  were  in- 
fected in  til  is  manner  or  not  it  is  impowible  to  say, 
ft>r  no  facta  are  known  respecting  his  history  for 
fnnrteeii  years  after  Hamilton's  death,  except  that 
be  became  a  priest,  and  that  wion  afterwards  he 
shewed  a  leaning  towaidB  the  principles  whicli  ho 
openly  avoweil  in  1542,  and  for  which  he  was  dc- 
gmiled  fMin  ibe  prreMlbood  in  1543. 

Knox  is  next  hcnrd  of  as  the  constant  com- 
panion of  George  Wisbart  [a.d.  1514-1546],  0110 
of  tlio  con«piratnrs  hired  fcir  Henry  VIII.  by  Jjjrd 
Hertford  (afterwards  the  Duke  of  Somerset)  to 
a88aBsin;itc  Cardinal  Ito'ilon.  Although  Knox 
constantly  arcompani^Hl  Wixtmrt  al>out  in  Ids 
preachings  with  a  "  Iwa-handed  swoni,"  Ida  pn*- 
teclioii  waft  nol  suRteieiit  to  pecuro  tho  latter  from 
being  apprehended  on  chargva  of  Ireaaou  aud 
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heresy  ;  and  being  found  guilty  of  both  he  wu 
strangled  and  burut  three  months  before  an  oi>- 
portunily  had  been  fomid  for  ossiisi^iriatiiig  tuo 
Canlinal  ;  the  execution  of  Wi^hart  tiling  place 
on  March  Ist,  and  the  death  of  Beaton  on  May 
20th,  in  theyearl540.  After  the  latter  event  tho 
ossasalns  defended  themselves  in  LhcCa«UQi/f  SU 
Andrews  for  luoru  than  a  your,  but  they  were 
eventually  taken  prisoners  by  the  French,  Knox 
being  among  them,  on  July  29th,  1547. 

Knox  is  said  to  have  been  sent  to  tho  galleys, 
and  to  liave  suftbrdd  great  hardships ;  but  bo 
soon  found  his  way  to  England,  for  less  than  tax 
months  after  he  bad  been  taken  prisoner,  that  \a 
in  December  1547,  heapi>enra  in  the  State  Paperc 
as  one  of  tho  preachci-s  licenced  by  the  Privy 
Council  of  Edwani  VI.,  and  he  remained  in  Eng- 
land during  Uie  whole  of  the  young  King's  re^gn, 
being  appointed  one  of  the  Itoyal  Chapluuik  On 
October  21st,  1552,  tho  Privy  Council  appointed 
liiiD  ono  of  the  Comuii«sioner8  for  reviewing  the 
Artieh*of  Religion  [MS.  P.  C.  RegUter,  R  Mu«.j. 
On  January  3nd  following,  the  Conncil  ordered 
a  litter  to  be  written  " ^J  Lord  Kussel,  Lord 
Windsor,  the  Justices  of  tho  Peace,  and  the  re«t 
of  the  gentlemen  of  the  county  of  BackinghaiD 
in  favour  of  Mr.  Knocks  the  preacher"  [tTwi/]. 
On  Fobniary  2nd,  1553,  tbey  wri.ite  to  Ciaumer 
desiring  the  Archbishop  to  rollnte  him  to  "tho 
Vieurago  or  Pursnnage  of  All  Hallows  in  Bread 
Htreet,  vacant  by  the  pieferment  of  ThomAs 
yampspu  to  the  Deanery  of  Cliichestcr"'  [(///rf.], 
A  littlo  later  the  Duke  of  UnrlliumborLmd  de 
aired  to  appoint  him  to  the  IJishopric  of  lUx-bce- 
ter,  tliat  he  might  "be  a  whetstone  to  tho  Arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury,  and  a  confounder  of  the 
Anabaptists  of  Kent."  Thedeathof  i-Mwanl  VI., 
nil  July  Cth,  1553,  put  an  end,  however,  lu 
Knox'a  career  in  Kngland,  and  he  imm«diatoly 
Ikd  from  the  danger  which  ho  and  otliera  ex- 
pected lo  arise  out  of  tho  oocession  of  Queen  Mary. 

For  a  fihort  time  Knox  became  chaplain  to  the 
Ejiglish  refugee.^  at  Frankfort,  but  the  diaseiuioiu 
which  he  excited  among  them  became  do  seriotM 
tlrnt  the  authoritiea  of  tho  city  would  n<it  allow 
him  to  remain,  and  he  took  tip  his  residence  at 
(Jeneva,  where  he  lived  from  1555  to  1559  as 
]>a8tor  of  the  English  coirgregation  there.  While 
mifo  from  the  power  of  the  English  government, 
be  wrote  and  Bent  into  Kngland  an  inllanim.ilurjr 
and  treasonable  little  book  entitled,  "The  Fint 
Itlaat  of  tho  Tnmipet  against  the  Monstrous 
Regiment  of  Women,"  in  which  he  set  forth  [I] 
that  the  Queen  being  a  woman  was  under  Uie 
curse  of  God;  [2]  that  she  was  a  boatAnl,  and 
therefore  an  nBur[ier ;  [31  that  it  was  the  duty  of 
the  nobilityaiid  L-staleswiUioul  further delayto  re- 
move her  from  authority,  aud  aftonvarda  to  execute 
against  her  tlie  sentence  of  death.  This  work, 
and  another  similar  to  it,  written  by  Knox'a  friend 
Christopher  Guodman,  produced  a  Bcditious  spirit 
among  lh(>ir  lY^teetant  friends  who  remained  in 

'  Thf  Arrhbisbfp  howertr  in  Mnrch  fireHntcd  Law- 
ream  Sftandcn  instead,  being  pmtufibly  Duwilliu);  la  /pvr 
M  Viiefico  to  000  wbo  bul  bwn  fonniilly  dcgnuled  (rum 
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fiugUuid,  and  had  nntumlly  mt)(;h  influRnco  in 
provokiitg  the  Privy  Council  of  Queen  Mary  to 
treat  tliom  lu  that  tuei-cilcas  maimer  which  is 
matter  of  history. 

The  disappuiutmcuta  which  Knox  had  mot 
witli  as  to  proferment  in  England  fiail  prepared 
hit  mind  for  the  lesson  of  PreebytcriaiuBtu  which 
he  was  to  learn  in  Gt'ueva.  Thu  rulo  of  Bishop« 
had  b»>come  as  unsavoury  to  iiini  a*  the  "  rejii- 
meiit"  of  Queena,  and  the  posiliou  held  hy  Cdviii 
at  Geneva  aliewud  liiiu  n  way  by  which  ho  could 
reach  a  position  of  ahnoet  unlimited  inllueitco 
among  the  rrot^staiita  of  Scotland,  whosu  iii- 
[:linatioiia  he  hud  t-L-sted  durin;^'  a  eecret  visit 
which  be  liad  paid  to  his  long-forsaken  native 
country  in  1555-6.  The  accession,  of  Queen 
Ktiznhetli  in  K't^S  gave  Knox  and  hia  fncn>k 
hopes  tliat  their  party  would  be  able  to  cany  on 
their  work  of  ayittition  without  danger  under  the 
shallow  of  her  intluenco  even  in  Scotland;  and 
ho  returned  ihitlier  ntonco,  anorfjanlzationof  the 
reformiDg  party  having  already  been  effected  by 
a  body  of  revolutionary  nobility  and  gentry 
violently  opposed  to  the  Queeu  Regent,  who 
styEuiI  themselves  "The  Lords  of  the  Congrega* 
tioo." 

The  work  whirh  Knns  now  set  himself  to  do 
was  that  of  de«troyiiJK  the  KccU*iafcticiil  Institu- 
tionn  of  S<:ot]and,  and  mil»itituting  in  their  place 
a  system  similar  to  that  which  Calvin  hnd  recently 
invciil^Hl  und  esUiblishcd  at  (lenova.  The  (^neon 
Regent  had  endciivoured  to  direct  the  reformation 
tendencies  of  the  a^e  in  the  santo  authoritative 
manner  that  had  been  adoptwl  by  the  Knglish 
Government  during  the  rcignsof  Henry  VIU.  and 
K«Iwani  VI.,  and  Imd  isaiiod  a  proclamation  which 
prohibited  any  pntson  frtim  pn-aching  oradininis- 
loring  the  Sacraments  without  authority  from  the 
bishops.  Thia  proclamation  being  disreganled, 
four  of  the  preachera  who  had  disobeyed  it  were 
cliurgcd  with  exciting  sedition,  and  their  trial 
was  fixed  to  tjiko  plscu  at  Stirling  on  May  lOth, 
1559.  On  the  second  of  that  month  Knox 
lauded  in  Scollund,  and  on  Im  arrival  in  Edin- 
burgh being  known  ho  was  declared  an  outlaw. 
The  LopIs  who  were  opjHJsing  the  Crown  gathered 
round  him,  however,  and  formed  sostrongaporty 
that  it  was  dotermiued  ho  should  appear  at  the 
trial  of  the  pivochei-s,  and  he  wunt  northward  fur 
that  pnrpowe  as  far  as  I'urth.  While  there  Knox 
preached  in  the  citthcdral  one  of  hia  pastjiunato 
invcotivea  against  the  worship  of  images  and  the 
idolatry  of  the  Mass,  and  within  a  very  few 
minutes  after  the  sermon  had  onded  the  Church 
was  gntted  by  the  mnb,  nil  the  vostnicnt*.  sarred 
utensils,  and  ornaments  of  every  kind  being 
treated  with  K-icritegioiis  lukuIl  and  destroyed. 
From  the  cathedral  tho  mub  prueecilctl  to  the 
roonastories,  and  gathering  numbers  as  they  went, 
were  soon  strong  enough  to  overcome  the  autbo- 
rtlies,  so  lliat  the  houses  of  tlio  Dominicans, 
Franrincans,  and  Carthusians  were  in  a  few  hours 
bnnrght  to  a  state  of  utter  ruin. 

This  riot  at  Perth  bniught  the  revolution  to 
a  climax.  The  Qut^en  R<>gent  hurecif  marched 
against  the  city  with  ilie  intention  of  restoring 
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authority,  but  the  Lords  of  thr  Cnngregation  had 
formed  so  compact  an  organization  tlmt,  although 
they  retired  to   St.    Andrews,  they    were    able 

auickly  to  ciirrj*  their  purpose  against  her.  From 
lat  time  until  Jauies  VI.  of  Scotland  became 
■lames  \.  of  England  the  former  country  was 
practically  governed  by  a  faction  of  the  uubility 
and  the  j>rcachers,  Knox  li<.-ing  tho  chief  instlgi^ 
tor  of  all  the  revolutionary  ine-isures  in  Church 
and  State  by  which  the  authority  of  the  Crown 
and  the  constitution  of  the  Chiurh  were  destroyed, 
and  the  country  involved  in  uneeasing  civil  war. 
The  example  set  hy  the  rioters  at  Perth  was  fol- 
lowed at  Stiriing,  Liudoi-cs,  Cupar,  St.  Andrews, 
and  in  other  parts  of  the  country  ;  many  of  tho 
clergy  and  monks  wory  driven  away,  Lhu  latly 
took  possession  of  the  ecclesiusticsil  imiperty  for 
their  own  use,  and  the  flrst  part  of  the  work,  that 
of  destruction,  was  completed  in  on  incredibly 
short  space  of  time  through  tlio  absence  of  any 
cfScicut  control  on  the  part  of  those  wliose  oflico 
it  shoiUd  have  been  to  have  prt'vonted  such  out- 
rages on  law  and  order. 

The  introduction  of  the  Presbytcriun  system 
was  formnlly  confirmed  by  the  Seottisli  I'arlia- 
ment  that  assembled  st  Edinbuigh  after  tho 
death  of  tho  Queen  Regent,  Mdiich  totik  place  on 
June  10th,  15(J0,  and  bofunj  any  autlmrily  for  its 
nulling  hail  In-en  received  from  (Juecn  Marj',  who 
■  lid  nut  arrive  in  Scotland  until  1501.  Early  in 
August  1500,  this  self-flppointod  ParliaiiR-nt 
passed  an  Act  which  embodied  a  Calvinistic 
Confession  drawn  up  by  Knox,  assisted  by  five 
preachers  named  Winram,  Spottiswood,  Willock, 
Douglas,  and  How,  and  which  was  enacted  to  bo 
"  The  Confession  of  tho  faith  and  doctrine  be- 
lieved and  professed  hy  the  Protestants  of  Scot- 
land." Three  other  Acts  of  Parliament  were 
passed  on  the  22nd  and  23rd  of  the  same  month : 
the  first  ahotisliing  the  authority  of  the  I'ope  in 
Scotland,  the  second  repwiliiig  all  previous  Acta 
connected  with  the  Church,  tho  thinl  enacting 
that  all  who  celebrated,  or  wore  present  at,  Muss 
should  be  punished  on  tho  first  oUence  by  im- 
prisonment, on  the  second  by  banishment,  and 
on  the  third  by  death. 

Tho  constitution  of  the  Scottish  Kirk,  whose 
creed  waj*  thus  established  hy  Act  of  Parliament,  la 
to  be  found  iu  "the  Cook  uf  Policy"  or  "Discip- 
line," dmwn  up  hy  Knox,  and  wloptcd'  hy  the 
first  "  General  Assembly "  {composeil  of  six 
ministers  and  thirty-six  laymen),  which  met  at 
Eilinhui^h  on  December  20th,  15G0.  The  most 
important  portion  of  this  is  contained  under  tlie 
"  fourth  and  Gfth  heads,"  which  provide  "con- 
cerning ministers  and  their  lawful  election." 
In  these  "hwi<ts"  Knox  iUvided  ScoCbiuil  iuto 
ten  "  dioceses,"  which  were  each  to  be  governed 
by  a  "superintendent,"  who  was  to  bo  appointed 
by  "the  ministers  of  the  province,  wiih  the 
superintendents  next  adjacent,"  from  among  those 
who  hnd  been  nominatoil  hy  any  of  "  the  cbnrches 
within  tho  diocese."  llis  preaching  was  to  be 
tried,  and  his  "  learning,  maimers,  prudence,  and 
ability  to  govern  the  Church,"  were  to  be  ex- 
amined into,  but  "  other  ceremonies  than  Uiis 
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•xaminatiuUr  the  approbation  of  miiiititata  itnd 
euperintendentfl,  with  the  public  consent  of  cltlers 
ami  peojUe,  wo  do  not  aJauU"  The  office  of 
theae  "8upcriiitAjnt]ciit«"  was  to  "travel  from 
place  to  pUco  for  esUhlishing  of  the  Clmrch,"  to 
"  preach  tho  word,"  and  to  "  visit  hia  churcbea  ; " 
and  he  wiui  to  bt-  subject  to  the  ceni^uru  and  cw- 
rection  of  the  miiusten  and  eUera  of  his  diocpfte. 
Each  of  them  was  to  "bd  provid{Hl  with  "six 
clialders  of  beer,  iiiiie  chaldcra  mool,  and  thitio 
chaldcm  oiats  for  provand  U>  hid  horse,  with  five 
hundred  marks  money,  which  may  be  au^ented 
and  diminished  at  tho  discretion  of  the  Prince  oud 
(^uncil  of  tho  reaJm."  Thoy  wore  not  to  remain 
in  one  place  above  three  or  four  umnths,  were  to 
preacli  thrice  a  we«k  at  least,  and  were  "not  to 
rest  till  the  churches  be  wholly  planted  and  pro- 
vided of  uiiuiatcrs,  or  at  the  least  of  rcodurii." 
Thuy  were  in  their  visitat.iinis  to  "try  the  life, 
diligence,  and  Ixihaviour  of  the  ministers,  the 
order  of  their  churches,  and  tho  manners  of  their 
people;  how  the  poor  are  provided,  and  how  tho 
youth  ia  instructed ;"  they  were  to  admoniali  where 
admonition  waa  neede>1,  and  to  "  take  note  of  all 
heinous  crim^  that  the  sama  may  be  corrected 
by  the  censures  of  the  Church." 

The  ''miijistore"  came  next  iu  order,  and  they 
alto  were  to  be  elected  by  each  congregation  for 
theroselvca,  being  subsequently  examined  "  as 
well  in  life  and  manners  as  in  doctrino  and  know> 
letlge,"  by  "  men  of  soundest  jmlgment,  remain- 
ing ia  some  principal  town  next  adjacent  to 
them,"  who  aw  defined  as  tho  "  ministers  and 
elders  "  of  tlie  place.  "  Otlier  ceremonies  than 
the  public  approbation  of  the  people,  and  the 
declaration  of  the  chief  minister  that  the  per- 
son there  presented  is  appointed  to  ser\'e  that 
chureh,  wc  cannot  appruve ;  for  albeit  tho 
Apostles  used  the  im])osition  of  bandii,  yet 
seeing  tlie  nuracb  is  ceased,  the  using  of  the 
ceremony  we  judge  not  to  bo  necessary."  Each 
minister  was  to  havo  "  forty  boHs  meal,  and 
twenty  Iwlls  malt,  with  mc'iH?y  to  buy  other 
provision  to  his  house  and  serve  his  other  neces- 
sities," all  payments  to  ba  made  o  quarter  in 
advance  and  to  be  mo<lified  at  "  tbo  judgment 
of  tho  church"  year  by  year.  ITie  chililren  of 
ministers  M'ore  also  to  have  all  privileges  that 
could  be  givcu  to  thorn.  Where  "true  ministers" 
could  not  be  provide*!  for,  "readers"  were  to  be 
appointed,  each  of  whom  was  to  he  paid  forty 
marks  a  year  for  teaching  (he  children  of  the 
parish,  '*  reading  of  the  Common  Prayer  and  the 
books  of  the  Old  and  New  Testament,"  and 
exhorting  and  explaining,  if  he  were  tit  to  do 
so,  in  which  lattt^r  case  he  was  to  have  a  larger 
stipend  "  till  he  come  to  the  degree  of  a  minister." 

"Elders"  and  "deacons"  were  to  be  elected 
e\-ery  year  on  the  Ist  of  August,  but  might 
ba  re-elected  year  by  year.  Tho  elders  were 
"  to  assist  the  minister  in  all  public  alfairs  of 
the  chopch  :  to  wit,  in  judging  an<i  decerning 
of  cauflofl,  in  giving  admonition  to  licontioua 
liversj  and  having  an  eye  upon  tho  manners  and 
ronversittion  of  all  men  within  their  charge," 
They  were  "also  to  take  heed  to  tho  life,  man- 
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ners,  diligence,  and  study  of  their  mluistoTS,  um) 
if  he  be  worthy  of  admonition,  they  must  ad- 
monish  him — if  of  correction,  they  moat  correct 
liini — and  if  he  be  worthy  of  deposition,  they, 
with  the  consent  of  the  church  and  auperin- 
teudent,  may  depose  him."  llie  deacons  were 
*'  to  receive  the  rente  and  gather  tho  alms  of  the 
church,  to  keep  and  distribute  the  same  aa  they 
shall  be  appointed  by  the  ministry  and  the 
church ;  yet  they  may  also  assist  in  judgmant 
the  ministers  and  elders,  and  be  admitted  to  re*d 
iu  public  assemblies,  if  they  he  called,  required, 
and  found  able  thereto." 

further  provisions  of  this  first  "  Book  of 
Discipline  "  am  fur  either  a  sermon  or  the  use  of 
the  Common  Prayer '  every  day  in  great  towns, 
"  witli  some  exercise  of  reading  the  ocriptures ;" 
in  othc-r  towns  such  order  was  to  be  observed  as 
the  churches  in  the  town  should  appoint  "The 
day  of  public  Benuun  v!v.  do  not  think  the  common 
prayers  noedful  to  be  used,  lest  wo  should  fo«ler 
tho  people  in  superstition,  who  como  to  the 
praycrv  as  thoy  come  to  tho  Mass,  or  give  them 
occasion  to  think  that  those  are  no  prayers  which 
are  conceived  before  and  after  sermon.**  The 
"  administration  of  the  Lord's  Table"  was  to  be 
conlined  to  the  firvl  Sundays  iu  March,  Jun^ 
September,  and  December,  "that  the  super- 
stitious observation  of  times  may  be  avoided  as 
far  as  may  bo  :  for  it  is  known  how  supcretiliously 
people  nm  nnto  that  action  upon  Easter,  as  if 
the  time  gave  virtue  to  the  Sacrament,  whenea 
the  rest  of  llio  whole  year  they  are  carelees 
and  negligent,  as  though  it  belonged  not  nnU> 
tbem  but  at  that  time  only."  Kes|>ecling  Bap- 
tism, it  was  ordered  to  be  administered  with 
water  only,  "the  Word  and  declaration  of  the 
]»romlses  preceding,"  Marriages  were  to  be  per- 
formed openly-  in  the  face  of  tlie  church  and  siVer 
banns,  but  no  ceremony  ia  unacted,  lliey  aie 
also  forbidden  "  if  the  man  be  uithin  thirteen 
years  of  ago,  and  the  woman  within  twelve  at 
least"  It  was  recommended  that  Burials  should 
take  place  vrithout  any  religious  ociemotiy  or  aer- 
mon,  but  tlieso  might  be  tolerated  with  the  con- 
sent of  tlie  miiiieler. 

This  liouk  of  Discipline  seta  forth  substantially 
the  system  which  has  been  permanently  adopted 
in  the  Kirk  of  Scotland,  except  that  the  system 
of  "  superintendents  "  was  quickly  dropped,  their 
work  being  done  by  "  presbyteries,"  which 
answer  to  English  "  Rural  Deaneriea."  The 
Hook  wa-t  submitted  to  I'arliamont,  but  did  not 
at  that  time  receive  formal  Parliamentary  sanc- 
tion. It  was  also  submitted  to  the  Privy  Cooncil, 
and  a  number  of  Privy  CouncillorB  sulucribed  to 
it,  but  only  in  tlieir  private  capacitiee.  Spottts- 
woodc,  the  historian  of  the  Church  of  Scotland, 
remarks  that  "most  of  these  that  sabecribed 
gnlting  into  their  hands  the.poBseasions  of  tha 
Church,  could  never  be  induced  to  port  tbere- 

'  Thne  hia  becti  a  good  drsi  of  historical  gaminfl  m 
to  what  "Couiroon  rr»ycr'*  Knox  ine«nt.  Asb«  ntd 
dmwD  up  a  "Book  of  (Vnnmoti  Ordrr"  while  abrood, 
Co  bfl  sobstitntrd  for  th«  £tij;Ui<h  Pny«r  B<Kik.  it  is  more 
likelj'  hp  nieniit  that  than  Uii*  latter. 
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•with,  and  turned  gi-pater  eneraiia  in  that  point  of 
CliurcU  putriuiuny  thitii  were  tliu  impisla  or  any 
otiier  what«ocver."  The  Book  of  Discipline  was 
issued  in  a  revised  furtn  several  yean  after  the 
death  of  Knox,  in  1678,  but  the  Second  Book, 
dr«wn  np  in  1 53 1,  was  ratifievl  liy  Act  of  Parliament 
in  1592.  McanwhUt',  in  1580,  "ITie  Kational 
Covenant,  or  the  Coiiiee^iun  of  FniUi,"  of  which 
a  description  is  given  in  the  article  on  the  0>?b- 
NANTEBH,  was  imp()aed  upmi  Uih  Scottish  people. 

The  "  I'rtsbjtorian  Church  Govcmmeat  and 
Discipline,  tlmt  is  to  eay,  the  govemraent  of  Uio 
Clnirch  by  Kirk-Seasioua,  Pru«bytfricH,  Pro- 
vincial Synods,  and  General  Assemblies,"  was 
"  ratified  and  ealabUahed  by  the  lU  Act  James 
TL  Pari.  12,  Anno  1592,  entitled  liatificutiou 
of  tlie  Liberty  of  the  ICirk,  etc.,  and  thereafter 
received  hy  the  general  consent  of"  the  "  nation 
to  bo  the  only  government  of  Christ's  Church 
within"  the  "Kingdom"  of  Scotknd  [Act,  7th 
June  1690]. 

Coatemporarily  vtth  this  introduction  of  the 
Presbyterian  syateni  in  1560,  the  Parliament  of 
Scotland  posaeil  an  Act  for  the  demolition  of 
those  Munastovit's  and  Abbey  Churchefl  which 
had  not  yet  been  destroyed.  "  Thereupon  en- 
sued," says  Spottiswoode,  "  a  pitiful  vaetatiou  of 
churehos  And  church.  buiJdiii}{6  Uirouxhoutall  the 
parts  of  the  realm ;  for  every  one  nia«le  bold  to 
put  to  their  UamU,  the  meaner  sort  imitating  the 
en&ample  of  the  greater  and  thoec  who  were  iu 
anthority.  No  difference  was  uiaile,  but  all  the 
churches  were  eitlier  defaced  or  pulltid  to  the 
ground.  The  hffly  veseels,  and  wliateoever  cLso 
men  eould  make  gain  of,  as  timber,  lead  and  bells, 
were  put  to  sale.  The  very  sepulchres  of  the 
dead  were  not  Rpare<l.  'llie  registers  of  the 
church  and  bibliotheques  were  cast  into  the  fire. 
In  ft  word,  all  was  mined,  and  what  had  eacapyJ 
in  the  time  of  tho  first  tumult  did  now  un«lergo 
the  coninioii  calamity,  which  was  so  much  the 
worse,  that  the  violences  committed  at  tim  time 
were  coloured  with  tho  warrant  of  ptiblic  autho- 
rity. Somo  iU-advi^i-d  preachers  did  likewise 
animate  the  people  in  these  their  barbarous  pro- 
ceedings, crying  out,  '  That  the  place*  where  idols 
biul  bctm  worshipped  ouf^ht  by  the  law  of  Gml 
to  be  destroyed,  and  that  the  sfiaring  of  tliem 
was  the  reserving  of  things  execrable.'  .  .  .  Tho 
ri'port  alfo  went  that  Juhn  Knox,  whoae  sayings 
were  by  many  esteemed  as  oracles,  shonld  in  one 
of  his  sermons  say,  'That  the  sure  way  to  banish 
the  rooks  was  to  pnll  down  their  nests'"  [iSpot- 
tiswoode's  Hi*t.  CL  Scot  i.  372,  ed.  1851]. 

II.  'i'nr.  SooTTisn  Kirk  and  tqe  STCAnra. 
The  peculiar  course  which  tho  Refonnation  took 
in  Scoihind  was  iu  tiothiiig  more  strange  tlian  in 
its  results  as  to  tho  Episcopate.  Some  of  the  old 
bishops  ti-rned  with  tho  times,  and  either  to- 
tttined  the  revenues  of  their  eees,  as  <lid  iiobert 
Stewart,  Bishop  of  Caithnessand  Earl  of  Lennox, 
or  made  over  those  revenues  to  some  of  their 
relatives,  as  did  Alexander  Gordon,  Bishop  of 
iJalloway :  in  both  caws  ceasing  to  exercise  the 
Episcopal  office  although  retaining  the  Episcopal 
title.  As  these  old  bishops  died  off,  nominal  suo- 
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cesaors  were  sometimes  appointed  by  the  Crown, 
or  the  Regents  acting  in  the  name  of  tho  Crown ; 
and  thua  there  were  titular  bishops  of  the  ancient 
sees  who  were  never  consecrated  nor  even  in 
priests'  onlois.' 

This  continuance  of  a  nominal  Episcopate,  side 
by  side  with  the  Fresbyteriau  establishment,  was 
much  favoured  by  the  Court  party,  but  it  is  diJE- 
cult  to  say  whether  from  reasons  of  self-interest  as 
regarded  the  aueiejit  revenues  of  Uie  sees,  or  in 
the  hope  that  the  shadow  of  an  Episcopate  might 
some  day  be  turned  into  a  reality.  In  tho  year 
1572  tho  Earl  of  Morton  persuaded  the  principal 
nobility  to  agre«  that  the  titles  of  Arclibishups 
and  Bi8ho[>s  should  be  continued  during  the 
minority  of  James  VI.,  and  that  the  poreoua  bear- 
ing them  should  bo  eiititlwl  to  sit  in  I'arlianient: 
and  to  conciliate  the  Presbyterians,  it  was  also 
agreeil  tlmt  these  bishops  should  be  chcson  by 
an  assembly  of  Presbyterian  ministers,  and  be 
subject  to  tlio  Gcnctul  Assembly.  Biit  in  prac- 
tice the  appointments  fell  into  the  hands  of  the 
Crown,  wliile  the  titular  bishops  tbud  appointed 
and  the  General  Assembly  were  in  comataut  oppo- 
sition to  each  other. 

When  the  young  King  James  VI.  became 
nominally  independent,  though  only  twelve  years 
of  age,  in  1578,  the  Genenil  Aesembly  of  preach- 
ers took  much  bolder  actirm  in  respect  to  tbeso 
titular  bi»ho|.)6  tliau  tliey  had  ventured  to  take 
while  a  strong-handed  nohloman  was  R(%tnt 
Meeting  at  Dundee  in  July  157!>,  they  (irst 
jpassed  on  *' op>linance"  declaring  that  the  ullice 
of  hisliop  had  no  n-arrant  in  the  Word  of  God, 
and  commanding  "  all  persons  either  called  to 
the  said  oQtce,  or  that  should  be  called  thereto  at 
any  time  tliereaflcr,  to  demit  and  forsake  the 
same,  as  au  ofEce  whereunta  they  were  not  called 
by  God :  as  also  to  desist  and^coaso  from  preach- 
ing, ministering  tho  eacraments,  or  utnng  in  any 
sort  the  oftiL-e  of  a  pastor,  till  they  should  be  ad- 
mitted of  new  by  the  General  Assembly,  under 
I)ain  of  excommunication."  After  this,  in  1580, 
ihcy  issued  tho  "  National  Covenant,"  previously 
referred  to,  by  which  "tho  govornmont  of  the 
Kirk  by  bisliopa "  is  "  declared  to  be  unlawful 
within  this  Kirk."  At  this  time  Andrew  Mel- 
ville [a.d.  154fi-l{)22],  Principal  of  St.  Mary's 
Colleyo,  St.  Andrews,  was  rising  into  power  as  a 
champion  of  strict  Proshyt^^rianism,  and  becoming 
Modenit(>r  of  the  General  Assembly  in  1582,  he 
excommunicated  a  minister  of  Stirling,  naitied 
Robert  Slontgomery,  who  had,  contrary  to  the 
docree  of  that  self-important  body,  acceptt-d  from 
the  Crown  the  titular  Archbishopric  of  Glasgow. 
The  "Raid  of  Ruthven"  shortly  followed,  the 
avowed  object  of  «'hich  was  to  piutect  tha  Kirk 
from  tho  designs  of  the  King  and  hia  friends  hy 
taking  possession  of  his  person.  This  opposition 
of  the  Presbyterian  faction  to  the  frt-'o  action  of 
tho  Crown,  and  the  restraint  under  which  he  was 
placed  hy  Lord   Hiithven  and    his   party,  gave 

*  They  were  ahrcwiUv  named  "Tnldiano  RiBliopt,"* 
"Tulclmne"  or  "Twldlin"  biriuf;  a  rtuflrj  onlf's  ekiu 
Kt  np  Id  sight  of  a  cow  te  |H;rwin(U'  licr  to  give  her 
milk. 
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JaiuuB  a  lasting;  liatreil  of  Prosbytoriainsm,  and 
when  he  hail  at  last  found  a  home  in  a  more  free 
country,  lie  declared,  that  allbaugh  be  had  lived 
imioiij'  Puritans  fi-om  l*n  ycare  uf  age,  he  "  ever 
iliAliked  their  opitiicins,"  and  th.it  "«ince  he  hnd 
nbilily  to  judge  Im  wiu*  never  of  them."  He  bud, 
iriuifijvcp,  loomed  a  lesson  by  oxperiency  which 
lir<  put  into  the  couciso  epi^iiu,  "  No  Bifihnp, 
nu  King"  [Cardweil'a  Conf.  181,  etc.].  Tliia 
l.t*r!«inal  averaioii  of  the  King  to  I'reabyteriau 
j.iiiiciples,  and  his  ahrewd  conviction  that  the 
Kprvad  of  them  menaced  the  exiatence  of  the 
Crowti,  knl  him  Iti  supjiort  the  titular  bishops 
of  Scotland  in  every  way  that  be  couM :  and 
when  ho  succeeded  to  the  Crowu  of  England 
he  took  mcofiurca  for  graAing  a  true  Kpli^urpato 
upi^n  the  Kirk,  evidently  with  the  view  of 
;;ntdHally  aAsiinilutiii;^  tliiC  ecclesiastical  system 
of  KcutUud  to  that  of  Kngland. 

\u.  this  purpuue  the  King  was  proWbly  sup- 
porti>d  by  a  strong  aiiti-i-evrdutionnry  party  in 
iicotliinil :  for  in  the  year  HJ06  the  Scottish  I*ar- 
liamciit  poascd  an  Act  "  fur  the  rctftitulluu  of 
JSislio]is,"  the  puqiost!  cjf  which  wiis  that  of 
eiiubliiig  thy  Crown  to  rtwtore  to  the  titular 
bishops  such  portions  of  the  (»tiito»i  of  their  re- 
spective Eoes  oa  Blill  r«>tnBiiied  in  \\s  hands.  In 
the  same  year  James  I.  endeavoured  to  pave  tho 
way  for  the  reatoratiou  of  Episcopal  authority  by 
proposiirg  tu  the  GvnenJ  AsBetiibly  that  tho  titu- 
lar bishops  should  act  as  permanent  njodeml^rB 
or  prcsideutd  in  the  presbyteries  witJiin  their  dio- 
ceses, thus  t'iving  them  much  more  puwer  in  tho 
adniinistraliun  of  eccle*lafltical  affaire;  and  tho 
pritpijsitiun  was,  after  some  resistance,  adopted  by 
tho  Assembly,  and  put  in  practice  throiighont  tho 
Kirk.  After  this  the  King  frwpiently  urged  the 
bi.slji-.jis  ill  take  on  themselves  the  udminislration 
of  all  t."luimh  aflairs,  and  ne  they  were  unwilling 
to  do  so  without  tho  consent  of  the  niuiistent,  an 
Assembly  wjis  at  Lmt  cidled  to  consider  the  (pies- 
lion  in  Juno  Kilt),  thi?  3'Jirl  uf  l>unbar,  Sir  Juhu 
Preston,  and  Sir  Alexander  Hay,  being  t'cimrais- 
itioncrs  for  the  King,  and  Juhn  S])ottian'Oodc,  titu- 
lar Archbishop  of  tilasgow,  being  Moderat^jr.  At 
thii!  Assembly  nine  resolutions  were  assented  to, 
which  practically  rc-ealablished  the  jurisdiction 
ot  ihe  t'mwn  and  the  hishnjis.  [1]  'Die  Koyal 
BUpremacy  was  put  on  the  same  footing  as  in 
Knglniid  :  ["2]  the  titular  bishops  being  ex  otBcio 
mtKlerat'irs  of  all  presbj-tei-ios  witliin  their  tlio- 
ccses,  ordinations  of  niiuislcni  wer^  jdaced,  sub- 
Mantialty,  in  their  hands  as  the  head  of  the 
onlaiiiing  presbytery  ;  [3]  admissions  t<i  boncficefi 
Were  to  be  made  only  by  tlio  bishops,  as  in  Eng- 
land :  [4]  every  niiniiitt^r  at  his  onlination  was  to 
tnke  oaths  of  allegiance  to  tho  Crown  inid  of 
obedience  to  the  biahop  uf  the  diuwse  :  ['j]  minis- 
ters wcro  to  bo  suspended  or  deprived  by  the 
authority  of  the  bishops,  not  of  tho  prosbyteries : 
[6]  and  lastly,  tho  bishops  were  to  hold  Diooesnn 
Synods  twice  every  yenr. 

The  jnrisiliction  of  the  Episcopate  being  thus 

reetoivvl,  Jamea  I.  prepared  to  restore  it  to  its 

proper  spintual  position  by  having  sonio  of  tho 

titular  bisho{)fl  consocrat«fl.     Accordingly,  John 
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Spottiswoode,  Archbishop  of  Gla^^w,  Andrew 
Ijimb,  Bishop  of  Brechin,  and  William  Cjinper, 
Biahop  of  Galloway,  were  summoned  to  L^in- 
don,  where  tho  Ring  t<dd  them  that  ho  had 
restored  the  revenues  of  the  bishoprics  and  had 
jippointed  worthy  men  to  them  ;  but  that  as  he 
could  nut  make  theai  bishops,  jior  could  Uicy 
make  themselves  so,  he  had  called  them  to  Eng- 
land that  they  might  be  couaecrated,  and  that 
being  thus  made  true  bishops  instead  of  mere 
titular  ones  they  might  rctnm  to  Scotland  to 
consecralo  the  rest.  I'o  avoid  any  pniU-nce  that 
the  Archbishops  of  England  could  hnve  to  re- 
claim old  jurisdictions  in  Scotland,  they  wens 
excluded  from  taking  any  purl  in  tho  businesft, 
and  tho  thrca  Scottif^h  bishops  nauie<]  were  con- 
secrated on  October  Slst,  ItilO,  in  the  chap«I 
of  Lontlon  House  by  Abbot,  ISishcp  of  I^jidon, 
Andreweis,  Bi^ihop  of  My,  and  Montagu,  Biahop 
of  B>ith  and  Wena.^ 

When  those  measures  had  been  token,  Jainea 
I.  e.«itablished  an  Ecclesiastical  Commifision  in 
Scotland  similar  to  thiit  conimoidy  knuwn  as 
tho  "  High  Commiseinn  "  in  England,  lie  also 
issued  u  set  of  Injunctions,  in  the  same  manner 
as  Edward  VI.  and  Elizalieth  had  tsstiMl  theirs 
for  England.  Theao  Injunctions  rerjuired  that 
the  Scottish  Bpchbishops  and  bishops  should  re- 
side in  their  cathedral  cities ;  Umt  llioy  shonld 
repair  thL-ir  cathedrolB  as  far  as  they  could ;  thai 
they  should  visit  their  ilioccses  at  least  every  third 
year ;  that  tlicy  should  take  steps  far  reBettling 
the  hoimrlaries  of  thoir  diocoses  no  as  to  moke 
them  more  manageable  ;  that  strictnesii  should  bo 
observed  in  aduiitting  miiusters,  and  that  none 
sliould  bft  arlunttfld  without  I'.piscopal  imixjsiliun 
of  hands  ;  that  lay  elders,  having  neither  warrant 
in  theWonI,  nor  example  in  the  primitive  Ghuicb, 
should  be  reduced  to  the  MuUia  of  churchwardens, 
to  b«  cln«H'n  by  the  mijiister  and  approved  by 
tho  nniinary;  and  that  Iho  Gwnciul  ^Wembly 
should  consist  of  bi^^hops,  deans,  arrhdeucons, 
and  such  of  the  ministry  as  should  be  selected  by 
the  rest.  These  Injunctions  were  received  wilH- 
oiit  aaiy  disapproval,  but  tho  Ecclesiattieal  Com- 
mission raised  "  great  discontent,"  says  Spoltis- 
woodo,  "among  thrise  that  ruleni  the  estate;  for 
llutt  they  took  it  to  be  a  restraint  of  their  autho- 
rity in  matter*  ecclesiastical,  nor  did  tlwy  like  to 
see  clc'Tg}^nen  invested  with  such  a  [Kiwer." 

In  thcGeueril  Assembly  of  1616  it  wasenactetl 
"  that  a  Liturgy  or  Book  of  Cooiroou  I'myer 
should  be  formed  for  tho  use  of  the  Church :  that 
the  Acid  of  the  General  Assemblies  should  be 
collected  and  put  in  form,  to  servo  for  conuus 
l<j  the  Church  iu  their  ministration  of  discipline: 

'  These  coTisccntiDns  vnrrc  afl^r  all,  to  My  the  least, 
imculftr.  Bishop  Anilrewfs  olijceto*!  Oi«l  the  tlirw 
litmar  t>iBlio)H  w<'w  nu-if  laytnui  lunl  "tii;l»t  to  W  or- 
iliiiR'J  pmstjs  l»cfop"  Ihry  were  consecmtiMi  to  the  Enb- 
copate.  Bimcroft,  Arolihishop  of  Canterliory,  nvrmueil 
th*>  oliji-L'tiou  by  Myiiitf  ttiut  vrln^rv  no  lisliap  coutd  be 
had  ordinntivn  oyprpsoTleri  wa.*  lawrul,  "o(Iirrwi*e  il 
inigtit  b«  (toubttfd  wbetDor  tliere  wt-re  any  ImsfuE  vni-« 
tioQ  ill  most  of  tho  nfformnl  ilmrchw."  Hut  wtipn*-* 
iliil  tli«  onlRiiiing  "  pnisliylerii "  thcmk'lves  ^t  their 
onltaatiou  T  Anybody  mi^t  ordain  aorlKHly  on  ■ueb 
principV. 
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fbat  cliildrcn  should  be  carefully  catccliut-il  and 
conlimied  l>y  the  bishops,  or,  in  thfir  nbsenoe, 
by  such  as  wt-re  eraployeii  in  the  visitation  of 
churches."  Tho  King  doclared  the  kst  enact- 
ment to  ho  a  "mere  hutcli-pfttch,"  and  stiggestod 
that  childjreu  shuuM  \>*i  catticbizt'd  by  th^ir  parish 
iniuistors,  and  that  the  hisiiops  themselves  shcvnld 
ulone  confirm  them.  He  alao  triad  to  introduce 
the  ob»ervaii(M)  of  more  rovcronco  at  tho  Hyly 
('ommunion,  and  tnid  tiie  Archbishop  of  St. 
Andrews  "  that  tha  minister's  cmao  and  com- 
modious tiitting  UD  XCis,  tail  hath  htcu  moru  looked 
to  than  that  knist-liiig  which,  fur  reverenne,  we 
illrectly  required  to  be  enjoined  to  the  receivers 
of  so  diviitti  a  socrameut."  He  was  equally 
aniions  that  Christmna  Day  should  be  kopt,  a 
Church  custom  of  which  thu  ScuMiali  mind  lias  a 
very  singular  horror.  After  much  resistance  had 
been  offered  to  these  proposals,  the  "live  articles" 
coutainiu(i  them  were  a8stut<;d  to  by  the  General 
Aseemblyat  iVnh  in  16 18; and  three  years after- 
wardfi,  in  1621,  the  "novations,"  as  they  were 
called  by  the  Scottish  PuritaDs^  wore  ratified, 
under  the  name  of  "  the  Fire  Articles  of  Perth," 
by  the  Scottish  Parliament 

At  tho  time  of  Jamea  l.'s  death  in  the  year 
1625,  very  little  had  been  done  tovpards  carrying 
nut  the  resolution  passed  in  ihe  C_!enoraI  Assem- 
bly of  1616  Umt  a  Litur^-y  should  be  prepared 
for  use  in  the  Kii-k.  In  the  fullnwing  year  the 
King  hoil  introduced  the  Enclish  Pray«r  Book 
into  Ilulyroud  Chapel,  iu  1620  an  Ordinal  had 
been  adopted  l»y  the  Hiehops,  and  shortly  before 
the  King's  death  a  draft  of  a  Liturgy  had  been 
stmt  to  him  by  SfK)tti8woode,  then  Archhishup 
of  St.  Andrews,  whiah  had  been  returneii  with 
$omo  revisions,  but  was  never  brought  into  use. 
Charles  I.,  in  cnntinuation  of  his  father's  Church 
policy  in  Scotland,  desired  Laud,  just  after  ho 
hod  bocomo  EJshop  of  London  in  1029,  to  com- 
municate with  some  Scottish  bishops,  including 
Archbishop  Spottiswoode,  on  tho  subjects  T^inJ 
wished  that  the  Euglixh  Prayer  liook  should  be 
introduced  into  Scotland  without  any  alteration, 
and  the  King  agn&ml  with  htm  ;  bnt  after  two  or 
three  years  Charles  gave  way  to  the  ui^cncy  of 
some  of  the  Scottish  bishops  for  a  Litnrgy  of  their 
own,  and  although  Laud  etill  "delaye^l  with  his 
obedience,"  he  was  at  last  roqnired,  in  company 
with  Bishops  Juxon  and  Wren,  to  asBist  the 
Scottish  bishi^|i8  in  preparing  a  Scottiali  Prayer 
liook.  The  chief  compilers  nf  it  were  Maxwell, 
iJishop  of  RoiRi,  and  WeJderbum,  Bishop  of  Dun- 
blane ;  hut  although  Laud  took  great  interest  in 
the  work,  he  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  com- 
pilation, and  very  little  with  its  subsequent  re- 
vision before  publication.  Ho  did,  liowover, 
urge  the  Scottish  bisliops  to  introduce  tho  Pmyer 
fiook  ao  prepared  only  in  a  legal  and  constitu- 
tional manner,  and  grwilly  objuuted  to  its  being 
done,  as  it  was  eventually  done,  solely  on  the 
authority  of  the  Crown.  The  Scottish  Prayer 
Book,  very  similar  to  tho  English  Prayer  Book, 
but  with  gome  changes  in  the  direction  of  the 
First  Prayer  Book  of  Edwaid  VL,  was  at  last 
authorized  by  a  Hoyal  Proclamation  dated  Dc- 
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comber  20th,  1636.^  A  book  of  Canons  bad  been 
itnpo»ed  u]K)n  the  Kirk  with  still  more  impru- 
dence and  liigh-handedness  in  the  preceding  year. 

While  all  tliM  was  being  dune  in  Scotland,  tho 
Puritan  [uirty  both  there  and  in  England  was 
growiug  stronger  niid  boMcr,  and  discontent  in 
>Mch  country  was  encouraged  and  strengthened 
by  correspondence  batween  the  two  seclionsL 
Tliis  diftcoutcnt  at  lust  broke  out  in  Scotland 
with  such  sudden  force  vm  to  bring  the  lately  re- 
established Episcnpid  system  to  utter  ruin.  The 
King's  Proclamation  had  ordered  tlmt  oil  parishes 
should  ha  providei]  with  Pmyer  I{*)ok8  by  iCaster 
1G37,  and  the  bishops  ordermi  that  the  clergy 
should  begin  to  use  them  iu  Divine  Service  on 
July  2.3rd,  1637.  Edinburgh  had  recently  been 
orected  into  au  Episcopal  city,  and  it  was  there 
that  the  tirst  attempt  to  obey  thia  order  was 
made.  Bnt  in  St  Giles'  Church,  which  had 
been  made  tho  Culht-dral.  tho  Duiri  and  tho 
liishop  were  both  assaulted  by  a  mob  of  women, 
who,  with  an  indecent  violence  to  which  probably 
no  other  nation  except  the  French  could  shew  a 
[larallel,  threw  the  stools  which  they  used  to  sit  on 
at  the  heails  of  those  dignitaries,  and  endeavoured 
lo  pull  them  out  of  the  reading  desk  and  the  pulpit 
In  the  aftenioon  tho  Bishop  escaped  murder  only 
by  the  timely  appearance  of  the  Karl  of  llox- 
burglL  This  riot  had  been  arranged  as  long 
before  as  the  preceding  April  by  a  minister  named 
Alexander  Henderson  and  some  otlicr  leading 
men  of  tho  Puritan  faction,  and  the  women  had 
been  hired  to  make  the  attack  on  the  clergy, 
with  tho  assurance  that  the  men  would  support 
tlicui  and  go  on  with  tho  quanvl.  Kottvith- 
standing  these  riotous  procpfdings  the  Scottish 
I'rayer  Euok  was  however  taken  into  use  by  many 
I'f  the  clergy  for  several  months,  althowgh  both  it 
and  the  ('anous  were  jwtitioncd  against  by  others. 

On  February  19th,  1638-9,  a  lioyal  Proclamar 
tion  was  promulgated,  the  object  of  which  was  to 
assure  tho  people  of  tho  King's  aincero  desire  lor 
the  promotion  of  religion  in  the  changes  which 
itad  been  made,  and  deprecating  the  disorttt^ra 
which  had  arisen.  Tliis  had  no  sooner  been 
issued  than,  carr)'ing  out  a  preeonceTte<l  plan  of 
iJTganized  resistance,  the  leading  Puritans  first 
protested  against  the  proclamation,  and  then 
fonned  a  Convention  of  the  Estates,  consisting  of 
four  representitive  bodies  of  nobility,  iainls,  bur- 
gesites,  uud  ministers,  called  "  the  Four  Tables," 
which  was  to  ovemile  all  other  authority  in  the 
kingdom  of  Scotland,  with  the  nominal  exception 
of  tiio  King.  Iliis  body  re-cstablishe*!  tlie  "  Co- 
venant" of  1580  ond  1598,  and,  in  conjunction 
with  the  General  Assembly,  added  a  clause  to  be 
subscribed  with  tlie  Covenant  by  all  elasses  of 
|>ereonB,  stating  that  *'  the  tive  articles  of  Perth, 
thfl  government  of  the  Kirk  by  Bishops,  the  civil 
places  and  power  of  Kirkmeu,  upon  the  reasons 
and  grounds  contained  in  the  Acts  of  the  General 

'  The  fnllest  ttcccmnt  of  the  Scottish  Prayer  Book  of 
1^36  is  to  be  rounct  In  the  AnootAteJ  Book  of  Common 
I'ntyrr,  imgm  580-Sft5,  wliere  ProfeaMir  Briffht  has  traoeil 
it4  niHtory  with  more  exactness  than  had  bnn  done  by 

preceding  wiJt«its. 
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AflseinMy  ilcclarprl  to  Iw  unlawful  within  tliia 
Kirk,  Wo  aulwjcrilie  occyrdinH  lo  the  Jytermiiia- 
tion  forosniii."  The  Ansembly  also  (terJArotl  that 
it  could  not  bo  dissolved,  or  ita  procecJiiiga  in 
any  way  controIKtl,  by  Uiu  Cw>7a;  aiut  tho 
Modomtijr,  IlGnderson,  wound  uy  by  a  prayer  in 
whiclj  ho  invoked  upon  the  Kin^'  tlie  curse  of 
Jericho  :  "  Curst;d  he  the  man  before  tlio  Liinl 
tlmt  riiieth  up  and  buildcth  this  city  Jericho  :  he 
mlioll  lay  the  fomidatiuu  thereof  in  Ids  rirat-boni, 
and  in  his  youn^-st  son  shall  ho  »L*t  itp  the  j^ulua 
of  It."  Kut  this  cursing  of  thoso  who  tlLsagmed 
wit})  ihim  cuiiiu  lu)  ualunUly  U>  CoTeiiajit«ra  aa 

to    I'Mpt'S. 

The  result  of  these  nieasures  vob  that  tho 
Episcopal  systom  wua  utU-rly  overthnnvn,  and 
thu  i'lvshytcrion  system^  without  the  "superiu- 
tendenta"  of  Knox,  or  the  "  Tulchan  bishops"  of 
James  I.,  was  iMUtbIi::>hed  iu  ite  place.  Tlic  ocU 
of  all  thft  Cr^ncml  Asscinhlii'S  which  had  sat  since 
1000  were  repealed,  th^  binhops  were  Uepoecd 
from  their  Episcopal  officea,  two  aloue  beiny  al- 
lowed to  act  evenaa  ministers,  and  tlie  restbein^' 
excommunicated.  *'  All  thut  wc  hare  done  thetiu 
thirty  years,"'  «aid  Arohbish^ip  .SpoUiaWoode,  "  is 
thrown  down  at  once."  lie  and  most  of  the 
other  hislnipa  left  the  conntry,  and  only  one  of 
tlioin  itU,  Sydstrf,  Burvlvod  until  the  Kcstomtion. 

Of  the  (_'ivil  Warwhich  followed  notliiiig  need 
here  be  siiiJ.  It  is  only  ucci'^yiry  to  atld,  as 
regorda  tlio  twL-iily  yeiinn  which  followed  the 
traiisactiims  narratf'd  above,  that  the  Presbyt<!ri- 
auism  uf  tlie  Scottish  Kirk  lur^ady  inlluencod  tho 
course  of  IHiritanisni  in  EnKl^H'h  *uiJ  that  a 
Puritan  uniforniity  l)«twe«n  tho  two  countries 
was  so  far  e*itHbliehed  that  the  "  Confession  of 
Faith,"  the  "  lArger  Catechiam,"ftnd  thy  "  Shorter 
Catechism,"  Bet  forth  hythcWoatmina^irARW^mlily 
of  DiTiue*,  wcro  aduploil  as  the  foimularius  of  Ihu 
Kirk,  and  still  continue  to  bo  ita  at/tndard  of  bc^ 
lief.i  TliururiUin  "Directory  of  Public  Worship" 
wna  also  Bimilirly  adopted.     [Cuves.\steb«.] 

On  the  Rt*toration  of  Charlw  II.  tho  tSeottish 
Parliament  immediately  releafied  all  who  had  sub- 
scribed the  Covenant  from  their  obli;,'ation  ;  and 
in  a  subsequent  eeasion,  hold  at  I'/Iiuhur^-h  early 
in  16ij2,  piwsed  on  Act,  which  stated  that  the 
Crown  and  I*arlianient  "doth  herubyredisiutegi3to 
the  state  of  bishops  to  their  anciunt  placiM  and 
undniiblixl  privUege*  in  Parliament,  and  to  all 
their  other  accustoniod  riignities,  privileges,  and 
jurisdictions,  and  doth  hereby  restore  thera  to 
the  exercise  of  tlioir  Episcopal  functions,  presi- 
dencB  in  the  Church,  power  of  ordination,  intlict- 
in;;  of  censures,  and  all  other  acta  of  Church 
discipline,  which  they  are  to  perform,  with  aUvico 
a]id  aasiatttiieo  of  such  of  tho  clci>,7  ns  tht?y  shall 
find  to  ho  of  known  loyalty  and  prudence." 
Sydsorf,  HJBhop  uf  Orkney,  was  however  the 
only  ticottish  bi&hop  living,  and  once  more  there- 
fore it  became  necessary  to  obtain  consecration  in 
England,  Acconlin^ly,  four  Preabytorian  minb- 
tera,  James  Sharp,"  Andrew  Kaiifowl,  I^bert 

^  '  Thp«(f  rprliim^    cUirmiU'iils  nrr,    togftlipr,   oboat   tnn 
limea  tin-  length  rf  the  TliLrty  lime  Artidca  of  Beliirioa, 
"  ATT-lit>l«him  Hliarp  was  uouinBlad  It  nine  Cove- 
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Luighton,  and  James  Hamilton,  wont  to  London, 
wliens,  having  first  renoiincml  Uieir  Pi-eabyterian 
ordination,  they  wure  onlained  deacona  and 
priests,  and  on  Dty».'mU.'r  I5th,  1661,  were  con- 
secmteJ  Mspectively  to  the  Sees  of  St,  Andrews, 
LHasgow,  Dunblane,  and  Calloway,  by  Sheldon^ 
Bishop  of  Londou,  Morley,  lijshup  of  Worcester, 
Stenio,  BiiJiop  of  Carlisle,  and  Lloyd,  Bishop  of 
Uandalf.  Ketiirniug  to  Scotland,  tlicaa  now 
bishops  consecrated  six  others  on  May  7th  and 
three  on  June  1st,  1662,  and  thus  u  hiorarchy, 
composed  uf  fourteen  bishops,  was  re-establiahi^I 
in  Scotland.  Thi^was  kept  up  in  rq^ular  course 
until  the  invasion  of  Knyland  by  Wilhum  III., 
and  us  many  as  thirt^'-eight  Scottish  bisho|K> 
were  conjiei;r«to<J  between  Doceinber  15lli,  1661, 
and  September  4th,  IGtitit,  exactly  double  the 
number  of  thoso  who  were  consecrated  in  £n*j;- 
land  during  thn  same  twenty-seven  yeara.  During 
the  same  period  all  the  ministora  of  the  Kirk 
received  holy  orders  at  tho  hands  of  tho  bishops  ; 
but  as  many  as  four  hundred  of  those  whom  the 
bishops  found  occupying  benefices  in  1662  are 
said  to  havo  refused  ordination,  and  cous*' 
quently  to  havo  given  up  their  ministraliotis  in 
th«  Kirk. 

111.  Lateh  Settlement  op  PuBfoiYTERiAMSu 
IN  THE  Kirk.  Tho  Kevolution  Parliament  of 
ScoUantl  in  16t^8  passed  an  Act  "ahoUshin;; 
I'relacy  and  all  auperiority  of  any  office  in  th<- 
Church  in  this  kingdom  above  preohyters,"  and 
as  the  bifliops  and  mot^t  Episcopalians  oontJnutTd 
to  adht-ry  to  James  II.,  the  Presbyterians  wcro 
henceforth  able  to  carry  everything  their  own 
way  with  William  III.  and  his  government.  On 
June  7th,  1690,  an  Act  was  passed  in  tho  Soot- 
tiflh  Parliament  by  which  onr  sovereign  Lend  and 
Lady,  thu  Kin^'  and  Queen's  Majesties,  and  three 
I'^tates  of  Parliament,  mtitied  and  established  the 
Confession  of  Kaitli  of  the  Westminster  JM'vinus, 
and  '*  Uio  govemnieut  of  the  Church  by  Kirk- 
sesadona,  Presbyteries,  Provinciid  Synods,  and 
General  Asseniblit*."  At  the  L'nion  of  the  two 
Kiugdoms  in  1707  the  Presbyterian  schism  was 
eaUiblislied  by  authority  of  the  English  Parlia- 
ment [3  &  4  Ann.  c.  6;  4  &  S  Ann.  c.  15],  J 
on  "Act  of  Security"  having  previously  been  1 
jxisaed  in  SctitUml,  enacting  Uiat  tlie  Proshytorian 
form  of  Church  government  aliould  "onntinut; 
without  any  alteration  to  tho  [wople  uf  this  land 
in  all  succeeding  generations." 

With  this  settlement  ended  the  combination  of 
the  Scottish  Presbyterians,  exc^'pt  so  far  as  they 
were  still  opjMsnd  to  Episcopacy.  A  process  of 
disintegration  has  separated  &om  the  Kirk  unf 
body  oftcr  another,  until  the  great  division  of  the 
Fbkb  Kihk  movement  seemed  to  threaten  its 
existence  altogether.  Supported,  however,  by 
Acts  of  the  English  Parliament^  and  by  the 
endowments  inherited  from  former  times,  the 
Kii-k  isstill  a  ttourishing  body,  numbering  about 
half  the  people  of  Scotlaml. 

[SpoUiswoode*8  lliaL  nf  Cft.  of  SeoU'itiA,  cA. 
IB.'il.     Collier's  Ecclfgitwi.  Ui*t.  of  O.  Britain. 

nantns  on  U*y  8rd,  1678,  liis  duuehter,  who  tat  I7  hu 
nidc  in  his  («rruigr,  msrly  sbsring  his  fata. 
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Grub'a  EccUs,  UUt.  t.J  Sco/L  TTotln'riiigton's 
//iV.  o/  Ck.  of  Srotl.  Kusliworth's  Hist.  Coll. 
Blunt's  Au»ft.  liot'k  of  Cumm.  Praijer.'\ 

SCIIWENCKKELDIANS.  A  aetrt  of  Ge^ 
man  Anti-Sacromentulista  fumnlcd  by  Caspar 
Scliwcuckfold  [a.d.  U90-15G2],  n  noblouian  of 
Silo-sia,  at  ths  time  of  the  Reformation. 

At  the  first  outbreak  uf  tli«  Gommn  R^forma- 
tiuu  it  was  joined  by  SchwenckfeJ*!,  who»6  poei- 
tion  gave  him  tlie  cijiiiort unity  of  promoting  its 
objects  in  bis  own  dinlrict,  around  Oasing,  and 
also  in  Siloaia  gencitilly,  lio  Winf^  ono  of  the 
councillors  of  tho  iJuke  of  hiegnilz.  But  as 
early  ns  tho  y«ir  1524  he  bojifaii  to  mUcw  discon- 
tent willi  tbe  teaching  ff  LiiUu-r,  especially  with 
his  Dicory  of  Congubstauiiatirin  :  uud  imiixiuin^ 
that  tlifl  true  doctriuo  respectui;^  the  Uoly  Eut^ha- 
Eiat  had  been  cobtiited  to  him  by  a  8[>ecia]  revela- 
tion, ho  propounded  an  idea  which  aftta'waitla 
pervaded  Prottstant  theology  very  extensively 
through  the  leaching  of  Zwingli.  I'his  was  that 
our  Lord's  words  of  Institution  arc  to  bo  under- 
stood aa  if  Ue  hod  said  "  My  Jkuly  is  this" — ft 
spiritnol  fooil^  which  nonrisihea  the  soul  as  broad 
dotjs  the  boiiy,  "  My  Blood  is  this"— a  spiritual 
drink,  which  nourishes  the  soul  as  wiue  docs  thu 
budy.  His  theory  went  on  to  maintain  that  tho 
Hacramenta  are  not  means,  but  only  signa  of 
grace  ;  and  that  the  benefit  which  lliuy  signify 
comee,  not  in,  through,  or  with  thpm,  buttiirectly 
from  God  :  for  "  the  Almighty,  Eternal  ATord,"" 
he  eoys,  "  proceeds  out  of  tho  moutli  of  God  di- 
rectly and  immediately,  ami  not  through  the  Scriii- 
ture,  through  external  word,  through  Sacrameut, 
or  any  other  crcatod  thing  in  o»irtli  or  heaven  " 
[Schwenclifeld,  iJ^  carnu  Verhi  Dei,  1527]. 

The  opinion  thus  hroiidied  by  Schwenckfeld, 
his  opposition  to  Luther's  doctrine  of  juatifi- 

fcion  by  faitb^  wliich  he  considered  as  having 

tendency  to  Antiuomian  license,  led  to  his 
banishment  from  Silesia  in  I.'^37.  Settling  for  a 
time  at  Strasburg,  he  there  developed  an  heretical 
theory  rcs])ecliiig  the  Human  Nature  of  our  Lord, 
which  really  lay  at  the  root  of  his  error  re- 
specting the  Eucharist.  This  he  stated  in  a 
work  entitled  "  Qua-stiones  vom  Erkantnus  Jesu 
Christi  nnti  seiner  Olorien,"  in  which  ho  main- 
tained that  the  Human  Kaluiti  of  our  I.onl  is 
not  that  of  a  being  created  by  Owl  as  other 
beings  are  created,  but  tierived  in  some  higher 
manner  from  the  Divine  Nature,  on  the  one 
hand,  and  from  His  Virgin  Mother  on  the  other. 
Thus,  as  to  Christ's  Human  as  well  as  His  Divine 
Nature,  he  maiiitaiuod  that  He  was  naturally  (ho 
Son  of  Gofl. 

Sehwenckfeld  supported  bisopinions  vigorously 
by  his  writings,  and  was  opposed  with  no  more 
than  his  osual  bitterness  towanis  all  opponeota 
by  Luther,  who  gave  him  the  ribald  nickname  of 
*'  Stenckfeld."  In  Schluaselhurg's  "  Catalogue  of 
nereaios"  this  name  is  tho  otdy  ono  given,  hia 
tenth  volume  of  fiOO  i)ag<!s  Iwing  entitle*!  "  do 
BGcta  Stenckcnfeldis." 

He  did  not,  however,  oiganiro  a  sect  himself, 
although  one  was  forme<l  from  among  his  od- 
horenls  In  Silesia,  which  ultaiucd  some  notoriety 
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after  his  deatlL  The  member-;  of  this  sect  under- 
went severe  pereecutiou  from  the  Lutherans,  but 
increased  in  nnmheis  and  beramc  a  formidable 
rival  to  that  community  in  l^ilcsia.  Early  in  the 
eighteenth  century  tho  .lesuils  sent  uiisoiionuries 
among  the  Sehwenckenfwlders,  and  in  1725  tho 
Emperor  ordered  that  sU  their  children  should  bo 
brought  up  08  Catholics.  Most  of  them  then  fled 
into  Saxony  ;  whence,  after  eight  years,  some  re- 
moved to  ^Vltouu  in  Denmark,  and  embarked  in 
1734  for  Pemisjlvaniu,  where  a  small  body  of 
tliL-m  still  exists,  retaining  their  extreme  Anti- 
SacmmenLirian  opinions,  and  uisiug  the  German 
bxnguago  in  their  services.  A  few  rotumed  from 
Saxony  to  .Silosia  in  1 7(33,  when  the  latter  country 
came  under  Prussian  rule.  [Amnld's  Kirchen- 
HHfl  Kefr.crfn'fifori.e,  xvi.  20.  Dumur's  Permit  oj' 
Christ,  11.  ii.  143,  Clark's  transl.] 

SCHWESTKIOXES.  A  name  of  reproach, 
"Sisterers,"  given  to  the  Lollards  and    Beo- 

HARDS. 

S&BAPrrSTS.  An  insignificant  sect  which 
Btmck  off  from  tlie  Brownists  [ Ihdepe^n dents ) 
early  in  the  seventeenth  century,  and  received 
litis  name  from  the  act  uf  their  leader,  Smith,  in 
Ijnptizing  himself.  But  it  is  not  ck*ar  that  self- 
baptism  was  really  the  practice  uf  llio  sect. 
"  "Slv.  Smith,"  says  Neale,  in  hia  "  History  of  the 
Puritaiid,"  "  was  a  learueii  man  and  of  good 
abilities,  but  of  an  unsettled  heail,  an  appei^rs  by 
the  preface  to  one  of  his  books,  in  which  ho 
doeircfl  that  hia  lust  writings  may  always  be 
taken  for  his  present  jndgment  He  was  for  re- 
fining upon  the  Browuisla'  Bcheme,  and  at  last 
declared  for  tho  principles  of  tho  Baptists ;  upon 
this  ho  lel't  Amsterdam,  and  settlml  with  his 
disciples  at  Ley,  where,  beiug  at  a  loss  fur  a 
proper  administmtor  of  the  ordinance  of  baptism, 
ho  plunged  himself,  and  then  performed  the  cere- 
mony upon  others,  which  gained  him  tbe  name 
of  a  Se-Baptist  Ho  aftenrards  embraced  the 
teneta  of  Amiinins,  and  published  certain  con- 
clusions upon  tliose  pointa  ui  the  yea  r  1 6 1 1 ,  which 
Mr,  Bobinson  answered  ;  but  Smith  dii^d  soon 
after,  and  hia  congregation  dissolved,"  [Neale'a 
m^.  Puril.  ii  49,  ed.  1732.] 

SEBU/EL  This  name  is  given  to  tho  second 
of  tlio  four  SamariUui  sects  iiumed  by  EpiphaninB, 
the  other  throe  being  the  lissenes,  GurthieanB, 
and  Dosilha?ans  [Epiph.  Han:  xi.].  Lightfoot, 
in  his  HorcB  Tatmmlicw,  considers  them  tu  bo 
identical  with  the  SAOSAKti. 

SECESSION  KIRK  or  ASSOCIATE  SY- 
NOD. The  fir«t  gr«at  offshoot  of  tho  Scottish 
Presbyterians  after  their  re^stablishment  by  Wil- 
liam III.  Although  they  bad  been  united  in  their 
opposition  to  Episeoi^acy,  the  Presbyterians  soon 
begun  to  quarrel  among  themselves.  Eiist,  tbu 
Camoronians  protested  against  tho  relaxation  of 
any  testimony  of  adherence  to  tlie  Solemn  League 
and  Covenant  and  to  all  therein  involved.  Next, 
the  restoration  of  lay  patronage  and  the  intrusion 
of  unacceptable  presentees  into  recusant  parishes, 
rousodaspirit  of  dissatisfaction,  which  found  vent 
first  in  the  Secession  and  aubsequeuily  in  the  lialief 
niuvcmcut.     Patronage  was  tho  leading  cauae  of 
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ilisaension  ;  but  other  causes  vera  alsu  foiiDil  in 
IheconUemiiatwn,  nu  the  one  band,  of  iheMarr&w 
of  Modfini  Ditunihj  in  the  Oenoral  Aeaerably  in 
1720  [MAHliuw-Miis],  and  in  tbe  lenient  <lealiiig, 
on  the  itllier  htmrJ,  by  the  Aewmlily  in  1717  and 
17:i6-S),  vritli  I'nife&sor  John  Simeon,  of  Gliiagow, 
wlio  wus  nlle^^il  tu  liavf  iimiiilaiiieil  Pulu^iari  and 
Arinn  views,'  and  in  173C  witli  Prnfesjuir  Archi- 
bald Campbell,  of  St.  .iVndrows,  who  was  cliargvd 
willi  uitiicri plural  t«uets,  in  teaching  that  ''the 
sole  And  univdrail  rontives  to  virtuous  actions  ars 
self-love,  interest,  or  pleasure ;"  that  "  tbu  luwa  of 
naturu  in  {hemselves  are  a  certain  and  sufficient 
rule  to  direct  rational  minds  to  bappiueas  ;"  that 
"  men,  without  revelation,  caunot  by  their  natural 
powers  fiud  out  that  ihvvfi  is  a  Uod,"  etc.  Simson 
was  suspended  from  oflice  in  1729,  Thomas  Bos- 
ton protodtiii^'  against  the  inadequacy  of  the  sen- 
tence ;  but  Campbell  was  dismissed  uncensured 
upon  his  proflering  exphinatious  which  were  held 
to  be  sulficient. 

Before  this,  however,  the  Secession  movement 
hod  begun.  lu  1733  au  Act  passed  the  Assembly 
(which  was  Tcpealed  in  1734)  restricting  tho  right 
of  electing  a  minister,  when  a  patron  did  not  pre- 
Bont,  to  the  Protcstuit  heritors  (or  landowners) 
and  elders  of  the  parish,  excluding  all  the  other 
members  of  the  congregatinn.  Against  this  Ehen- 
ezer  Erskine  preached  a  violent  and  inflammatory 
sermon,  at  a  Synod-meeting  at  Perth,  in  October 
uf  the  same  y<!!ar,  for  which  ho  was  censured  by 
tiie  Synod  ;  be  appealed  to  the  General  Assembly 
in  the  following  year,  but  tliere  his  expressions 
were  condemned  as  offensivo,  and  he  was  sen- 
tcDced  to  be  rebuked  and  admanishcd.  As  usual 
in  such  caspB,  he  proteatetl  {with  three  other 
ministers,  William  Wilson,  Alexander  Moncrieff, 
and  James  fisber)  against  the  deeision,  and  de- 
clared that  he  wauld  jireach  upon  all  proper 
occasions  as  before.  Thereupon  he  and  tbo  uthera 
were  in  August  of  the  same  year  [1733]  sus- 
pended, alt  of  th^m  prutesling  again  that  the 
sentence  was  null  and  voidj,  and  that  they  would 
still  exercise  their  miniBtry.  In  Kovcraber,  after 
having  rejected  the  prtijHisals  of  a  committee 
appointed  to  negotiate  with  tliom,  the  four  minis- 
lers  were  dismissed  from  their  several  parochial 

'  He  denied  ori^nal  ein,  maintaining  thnt  ttie  bouU  of 
itifanU  are  creute*!  afi  pun;  and  toly  as  that  of  Adam 
litfore  the  Full,  and  a(iiitiiiwl  to  imptign  the  BniirmiP 
Deity  of  oar  I^rd  in  nQimiiug  that  "  the  Three  Persons 
of  tli«  adorable  Trinity  arc  iiul  to  be  uid  to  be  numeri- 
Daily  one  in  tnilistaiK-e  or  fBsence."  Hut  amnn^  the  pro- 
pontiona  which  the  Scci-dcm  vonilcmacJ.  &a  "  dsngeroas 
and  p«micioiu  errora,  dishonouring  to  s  God  of  tnatU, 
and  hariDg  an  ovidetit  tendency  to  siibwrt  the  nntds  uf 
men,"  were  also  these  ;  that  it  is  probable  that  none  are 
excluded  from  the  bonrlit  of  tbe  irmedy  for  i>iti  |)ruviitpd 
by  Qod  «xi.'i-iit  those  who  exclude  thfrnselvos  by  actual 
SID,  and  reject  Ood'a  rerelations,  and  that  therefore  thr 
heathen  may  bliurc  ill  th>i'  hriieBtorChri«t's  ivmnctliatidn  ; 
that  Ood  liH  promised  to  blesn  with  sacceas  the  ote  of  the 
toMna  of  grace  to  thoae  who  ffl  about  tbcm  with  serioua- 
trrM,  aiiicerity,  and  fnith  ;  that  It  is  more  than  iirobable 
that  all  baptued  infants  dyiiig  in  infancy  are  saved  ;  and 
tliat  it  is  therefore  probabk  that  of  tJie  whole  race  of 
niankiiiil  wore  are  elected  and  saved  than  reprobated  and 
damned — a  proiraaitioQ  very  unwoeptable  to  tfao  true 
I'nabytcrian,  «no  glories  in  i«probstion,  ate. 
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charges,  and  declared  lo  be  no  longer  ministen 
of  the  Church.  Another  protest  followed,  in 
wliich  they  declared  that  they  were  now,  "  for 
niany  weighty  reasons,  obliged  to  make  a  Seces- 
sion. **  They  then  constitute  themselves  a  Prea- 
Ijyt^ry,  and  published  a  "Testimony"  in  tlieir 
vindication. 

Hut  in  tbo  following  year  the  General  Assembly 
evinced  iin  earnest  desire  lo  reconcile  the  secedcra. 
Among  other  conciliatory  and  healing  meaaure* 
tlioy  repealed  the  obnoxious  Act  respecting 
election  of  ministcxa,  and,  above  all,  they  em- 
powered the  Synoii  of  Perth  to  restore  those  who 
had  been  deprived  to  their  respective  charges, 
while  that  Synod  itself  went  so  far  oa  to  elect 
Ebenezcr  Krskino  himself  for  its  moderator.  He- 
cause,  however,  the  Assembly  had  not  confessed 
the  sinfulness  of  its  own  past  actions,  and  peui- 
tentially  acknowledged  itself  to  have  been  in  the 
wrong  throughout,  the  four  ministers  refused  to 
be  reconciltnl ;  and  as  tbe  A&sembly  ehortly  after- 
wards maintained  an  unacceptable  presentee  in 
his  appointment  to  a  parish,  and  dismissed  Pro- 
fessor Campbell  from  trial  without  censure,  they 
published  in  December  1737  a  second  and  longer 
document,  entitled  "  Act^  dechuutiun,  and  testi- 
mony, for  the  doctrine,  woi-sbip,  discipline  and 
government  of  the  Church  of  Scotland  ;  by  some 
ministers  ossociale  together,"  etc.,  in  which  they 
give  an  historical  review  of  the  •' defections"  of 
the  Establishment,  enter  lai^'ely  into  the  cama  of 
Simson  and  Campbell,  and,  finally,  deliver  their 
own  testimony  respecting  w*bat  they  ni^;ard  as 
ti-ue  Presbyterian  principles,  including  Uie  de- 
nunciation uf  all  tolemtiou  to  others.^  In  1737, 
tiiQ  sectarian  party  was  etrengthened  by  the  acces- 
sion uf  two  other  ministers,  liulph  Eisldn*  and 
Thomas  Mair,  and  two  more  joined  thorn  shortly 
afterwords;  and  on  iVLiy  I2th,  1740,  the  whole 
eight  were  deposed  frvm  the  ministry  of  the 
Established  Kirk  by  sentence  of  the  Assembly. 
In  1747,  tlie  number  of  congregations  connected 
with  the  Secession  had  risen  to  thirty-two,  but  in 
tliat  year  a  dispnte  arose  about  the  civic  oath 
taken  by  burgesses,  and  tbe  newly-constituted 
body  was  at  once  subdivided  into  the  two  parties 
of  Bi;rgiiehs  and  ANTiBRnonena.  In  1820.  two 
later  sub-sections  of  these  subdivisions,  called. 
the  New-Light-Burghera  and  New-Light-Anli- 
burghere,  were  united,  whereupon  they  assumed 
the  somewhat  paradoxical  title  of  T7<e  Vniled 
Hacesiion ;  their  joint  congregations  then  auiount- 
ing  to  262. 

Tbo  Seccdcrs  from  this  time  aaeumed  a  poa- 
tion  of  hostility  lowanls  all Cliurch-estabUshracnts, 
ill  this  respect  departing  from  tbe  priuciptt«  of 
their  fotuidcra  as  well  as  from  those  of  the  old 
Covenanters.  Amongst  themselves  a  controversy 
arose  respecting  the  extent  and  application  of  the 
Atonement.'     Mr,  James  Morison  was  dcpoecd 

*  Among  tbe  sios  protestrd  agaicst  were  the  iln  of 
drcuIatiiiK  "an  tdolnlr«usi>icUireofour  Ix>ril,"(|iix)hably 
thi^  well  kiicivrn  and  onre  uo^ndar  broadside,  which  gnvs 
tlic  traditional  jvortrait  of  oar  Lord,  tooctber  with  tbe 
apocrypha]  Ivtter  to  ilhgania,  etc.,)  and  toe  slD  of  repeal- 
lug  the  |ii-nnl  atntutes  agaiuat  witches. 

'  A  previous  oootroversy  had  ailstn  in  1754,  wUdi  lc«l« 
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in  1341,  and  liis  father,  Mr.  Robert  Morwoii,  in 
1842,  for  mniutauiiug,  amuii}{  otimr  tLiIngs,  tbnt 
Clirist  nifidc  atonement  equally  for  all  men,  and 
not  (as  the  Seowision  hfilJ,  following  thii  Marrow 
of  Atiifhrfi  Divinity)  that,  wljilo  in  relatiou  to 
men  all  siiinere  are  hidden  to  claim  their  share  in 
Christ's  ttiiiflhed  work,  yet  in  relation  to  the* 
elfectuol  purpose  of  GuJ  and  of  Christ  Himself, 
He  did  only  for  the  retlemptJon  of  the  elect,  a 
view  which  makes  tho  Gospol-call  of  welcome 
appearonly  a  fiction  with  roj^iml  to  many,  [Uoki- 
sosiASS.]  Other  dejiositions  followiMi  of  minis- 
tara  who  objected  to  say  that  tlie  Atonement  in- 
faltihly,  of  itself,  secures  the  salvation  of  any 
definite  elect  numh{'r,  irrespective  of  the  "  divine 
purpose  of  application  ;"  but  proceedings  which 
were  iiiatituled  in  1843  and  1845  gainst  two 
Divinity  Profcs»or«,  Drs.  Balraerand  llro^m,  who 
were  accusffd  of  varying;,  in  sums  almost  iufiui- 
Iwinially  elight  degree,  by  quibbles  about  words, 
fnim  the  gtrictnesa  of  C-alvinistic  dogma  on  election 
and  reiirobation,  were  quashed  by  Urge  majorities 
in  Syuoil. 

In  1847  the  Unite*!  Secession  or  Asflociate 
i^ynod  afp'ecd,  after  long  negotiation  with  tho 
iUtiEP  Synod,  upon  terms  of  union  with  that 
hody,  their  doctrinal  standards  and  their  canses 
of  diMcnt  from  the  Establishment  being  nearly 
identical ;  and  the  formal  in  corpora  tiou  of  the 
two  secta  took  place  at  a  meeting  of  the  Synods 
en  May  13th.  They  then  assumed  tho  name  of 
United  PnnsDYTEniANS ;  and  a  notice  of  the 
prefent  condition  of  this  niimerous  and  inHueatial 
body  will  be  found  uudcr  that  heading.  At  the 
time  of  tho  union,  the  Secession  numbered  4(i2 
minister!,  and  there  were  aiutoriated  preeliyterii-s 
in  Indand  and  Amerii:a.'  [M'Kerrow,  Iliiti.  o/t/ie 
SAce«sio'i.  Andrew  Thomson,  IHstonc/il  Sketch  nf 
the  Origin  of  the  Sccesgion  Church.  Act,  Dechnfi- 
tion,  vnd  Te«tiriwni/,  htj  some  Mimeters  Ateocvite 
toother.  Andrew  Itobertaon,  Hist,  of  the  Atone- 
ment Controversy  in  connection  with  Vte  Secf&fion 
Church.    ANTiDURoaEiia.     Buroqess.] 

SECUI-.^RISTS.  The  name  Rssumed  by  a 
sect  of  modem  unbelierera  to  oxproM  their  funda- 

tfter  tedious  dUjiutt,  to  the  (It-iiaNiLion  cf  une  of  the 
oriffiDal  miDiat<T«  of  Uic  SpCfwrioii.  Tliumu  Miiir  of  Or- 
wtll,  in  1767,  between  whom  and  the  rayoritj-  of  hin 
brethren  there  wu  only  tliU  "Bha{)«of  dim-rence"  [Ra- 
bertson'a  Ifitt,  p.  128],  th«t  while  thoy  licl.l  llmt  Chrijit'a 
dvnib  was  safficient  m  it»  oim  nature  for  nil  sinners,  be 
i(]<leil  ttiftt  tliia  sutBdcncy  vrtia  also  plt-ndnble  by  every 
sintier  iinlUiihiaJly,  iih  tint  wliidi  hxl  bi-rn  tlivincly 
■jTl>ointcd  for  himself.  So  iulokmnt  of  dilFerenco  u 
Kctarian{»Ri  1 

'  Kr.  Disraeli,  rtmembering  no  tloubt  tho  purt  which 
Bntnnn  rmuuari«8  an  known  to  hare  xak«n  in  stirring  np 
the  I'aritans  s>*iiiD8t  tho  C.:liur«h  of  Knglanil  in  the  time 
ofCIiarlrs  I.,  KiuuHiaxb'  Ventures  to  asL-ribo  ihc  oriRin  of 
the  ITniti!!!  I'l'ntiytcriAiu  to  tk  Miiiilnr  rmurv.  In  his 
novf]  of  Zi(Vjt>  [vol.  i.  p.  "SJ  !ip  intro<incc»  the  ictiro 
Ronisn  af^-nt,  Mcn^iifnor  Ucrwick,  as  uyirg,  "  We  lent 
two  of  our  he-^t  men  into  Si'iitliiitHl  wiirie  linin  ago,  nuil 
they  liiivD  invi-ntui  n  new  (.■lumh  ulled  the  UoltrJ 
Prcabyteriati*.  John  Knox  himself  was  nerer  more  vio- 
lent  or  more  mi.'u'hievmH.  Tbu  TTiiitwl  PtTibylvniins 
will  do  llie  )>UHini-8s  ;  Ihry  will  rt'iiiifr  Scolhnd  iiiin|ily 
impossible  to  lire  In  :  im<l  then,  when  the  crisis  aniTe*, 
the  distmcted  auil  ilc»iHiirinK  millions  will  lind  refngo  iu 
tiiB  bo«iin  of  ihcir  ouly  mother." 
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mental  tenet  that  the  duties  and  interests  ron- 
nectcd  with  the  world  wliich  wc  see  around  us 
ai-o  those  with  which  alone  we  havo  any  concern. 

The  Secularists  are  Anti-8upernaturalistn  nf 
the  most  extreme  type  ;  so  far  Atbciata  that  they 
consider  tho  existence  of  a  personal  God  to  be  nn 
open  question  for  belief  in  which  no  sufficient 
proofs  uro  aLlduc<Hl,  and  so  far  Pautheiats  that 
they  consider  "  nature"  to  be  the  only  God  whose 
existence  can  be  at  all  demonstrated.  The  facu 
and  doclriuea  of  Christianity  arc,  of  cuursu, 
denied  by  Ihum,  the  details  of  their  denial  being 
founded  on  the  usual  Kationalist  arguments:  and 
aa  regards  morals  they  are  Positivists,  consiJcriiig 
morality  simply  as  a  question  of  utility  and  social 
^ood. 

Although  the  Secukrliits  profusa  to  be  a  school 
of  independent  thinkers,  their  principles  are  in 
reality  nothing  more  nor  less  than  the  echo  of 
lilationalism  and  Positivism  among  the  less  edu- 
cated classes  of  thoughtful  men,  chiefly  among 
tho  working  cla«scs. 

SEC  UNI)  LAN  6.  A  Gnostic  sect  of  the  Becond 
century,  owning  for  their  loader  Secundua,  "who 
was  boL-u,'*  says  Hippolylus,  "  about  the  same 
time  as  I'tolemxHS,"  and  was  thus  contemponiry 
with  the  immediate  followers  of  Valentinus. 

IreuEeUB  represents  t)ie  Secnndians  as  a  bnnch 
of  tho  Valoiitinian  a.;hooI  [Ircn.  fic/u.  Ifttre^.  I. 
xt.  2] ;  but  although  they  emanated  from  that 
school  [Ilippol.  lie/ui.  VL  xxxil  xjudji.],  they 
introduced  a  principle!  so  distinct  as  to  render 
Secundus  more  properly  the  rival  than  the  dis- 
ciple of  Valentiuus.  iijecundus  placed  at  the 
bead  of  his  iCons,  whom  he  appears  to  havo 
considered  aa  real  substances  or  persons,  two 
principles,  Light  and  Darkness.  *'  lie  divides 
the  Ogdoa<l  into  a  pair  of  Tetrads,  a  right  h.ind 
and  a  left  band  Tetrad,  one  Light  and  the  other 
Darkness."  [Iron.  Lc;  Hippol.  I.e.;  Tortull. 
ufiv.  Valent.  38.]  This  admiaeion  of  the  principle 
of  Dualism  constitutoa  an  essential  difference 
between  the  Secundians  and  the  Valeutinious. 
It  is  evidently  bciirowed  from  the  Oriental 
philosophy,  oud  brings  the  Secundians  so  fur 
nearer  lo  the  Manichees,  Accordingly  Donu-r 
classes  as  adherents  of  the  Dualiem  whose  chrir- 
Bctec  was  predominantly  physical,  tho  Ophiti-s, 
Satumihia,  Sucundua,  and  subBequently  ttie 
Manichivans ;  as  adherents  of  pantheistic  Mon- 
ism, Valentinus  and  his  widespread  school, 
especially  llemcleon  his  contemporary,  Ptolo- 
mwius,  and  Marcus  [Dortier's  Person  vj  Chrigf,  I. 
App.  p.  448]. 

There  is  also  mentioned  as  a  distinction 
between  the  Yalcutlnians  and  Secundus  that  the 
latter  did  not  derive  the  power  Ach.imoth  iVoni 
any  one  of  the  thirty  JRons,  but  from  tho  fruits 
which  issued  out  of  their  substance  [TertulL  ut 
iptp.].  Ho  invented  first  four  more  A^aiuk,  and 
then  four  in  addition  [P8.-Tert.  xiii.]. 

The  Secundians  were  DoccUe.  Augustine 
[Hier.  xii.]  and  Auctor  IVaedestinati  [xii.]  charge 
them  with  gross  immorality.  The  latter  ndds 
that  they  wora  oondomued  by  DiodonUi  Bishop 
of  Urotfl. 
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SEEKF.nS.  A  Beet  of  Purilaiis,  iiflitnTardfl 
nicrgfid  ill  tliat  of  the  Qaakcra,  who  profussuJ  to 
bo  seeking  fur  lltu  truu  Clmrcli,  Scripture,  Min- 
istry and  Sftcraineuts.  liaxter  gays  of  thc-m : 
"  Tlioy  taught  that  our  Scripturo  wiia  micertniii ; 
llitit  pR'sciit  iiiinicloa  are  neccsKiry  to  faith  ;  that 
our  ministry  is  mill  anil  without  authority,  and 
our  woraliip  and  ordiuanccs  uuuecessarj-  or  vain, 
the  Church,  ministry,  Scripture,  and  ordinanoc-s 
being  loflt,  for  which  they  aro  now  Becking.  I 
quickly  found  th:it  the  Pajiists  [mucipally  liatchod 
aud  Bctiialcd  this  scict,  and  that  a  considcnUti 
nnnihor  that  wo*  of  this  profosaton  wora  some 
I'apipta  and  some  infidcU.  Ilowuver,  they  closed 
with  the  Vauiats,  and  shelter-"*!  UienmeWes  undiT 
thoni,  as  if  thoy  had  hoen  the  very  aame  "  [Bux- 
tar's  L\)>.  and  Titurs,  76]. 

SKLKUCIANS,  Soleucus  and  Hprmias  wero 
Bucoessota  of  Hormogenes,  and  leadera  uf  his 
•cboul.  Tlicy  are  luiowu  to  us  only  from  the 
notices  of  Philaster,  ATigustine,  and  tho  Author 
of  Frjedeatinatus.  Thoir  heresy  is  thuit  of  Hcr- 
moyenca,  with  some  additions  of  further  lieretioal 
diTctrino  and  prnctico.  They  wero  of  Galatia,  but 
of  their  history  nuthin;*  ii^  known.  Ilermias  is 
supposed  by  some  lo  bo  llormogenes.  The  later 
OT  developed  tenets,  however,  aBcribed  to  llonniiifi 
forbid  thin  idwitiHcation.  [Phikat.  Jfitr.  Iv, ; 
AuRuat.  Jl'.er.  lix. ;  Pra-deaL.  tJar.  lix.] 

To  the  tenets  of  their  master  [Hbhmooksians] 
they  mado  tho  fallowing  additions : — First,  they 
nyyuted  tho  sflcrainynt  of  Uaptism,   that  is,  of 

jptism  with  water,  on  acrount  of  the  promise  of 

baptism  with  fire  [Luke  iii.  IG].  ynbricius 
here  warns  his  readers  that  this  stalemcnt  does 
not  prove  thfi  Sekiuciaus  to  have  used  a  baptism 
with  fire.  Certiduly  it  in  no  proof  of  such  usago, 
hut  fiinco  there  wore  attempts  mads  by  some 
Itcretics  to  introduce  the  element  of  fire  iu*-o 
the  sacmment  of  boptLim,  the  Sclpucians,  who 
nyected  the  clement  of  water,  may  be  suspctttd 
of  tho  attempt  [See  tho  anonymous  tract,  lU: 
Bajifismo  Ilivretkontm,  in  Fell's  CypritUi,  p.  3U  ; 
and  the  quotation  from  Jloraclcon  in  the  Fra<j- 
menin  of  Clemens  Alex.,  Oj^em,  od.  Klutz,  iv.  p. 
39.]  Secondly,  the  Seloucians  dotiied  tho  ivsur- 
rocnon  of  the  body.  The  resurwetion  of  man's 
body,  they  said,  is  omly  its  rovival  in  tho  chil- 
dren of  hia  begetting.  Thirdly,  the  Selem-inns 
denied  the  cxiBt«nce  of  a  visible  Paradi^^e.  Taken 
ftloiie,  this  denial,  so  far  from  being  judged 
horptical,  will  be  thought  only  correct,  for  the 
visible  Paradise  was  su]ipG3ed  to  bv  a  plucu  on 
earth,  flut  in  this  cast  the  deniid  flpjwyirB  to 
hate  proceeded  from  the  heretical  denial  of  the 
rcsurreoliou  of  the  body.  [Kcgardin);  the  visible 
pRrmlUe  sen  llisiiAorrRs,  note  2.  The  denial  is' 
said  to  have  hoeii  afl*.T  I'lato.  It  is  sufticipnt  to 
refur  to  tho  well-known  pnMngH,  I'haiflo,  sect.  1-13.] 

Ilw  rcjectigu  of  bapUsm  with  walwr,  and  thy 
denial  of  tlie  resurrection,  appear  to  be  a  con- 
sistent following  out  of  tliQ  principle  of  tho 
inherent  evil  of  matter,  which  llermogvnes  held, 
but  oxprCMed  ^vith  some  ambiguity.  Tho  sects 
which  rejectctl  baptism  witli  water  were  those 
which  held  thi^  priucipic-,  anil  Uillcvcd  that  Uio 
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world  waacnyittid  by  an  inferior  di-'minrf,*!?  [Bing- 
ham, Aiiii'i.  XI.  ii.  1-41.  The  wild  notion  Uiat 
our  Loixl  laid  aside  Ilis  Body  and  depoait*;d 
it  in  the  sun  aroso  from  extending  this  principle 
into  lui  appliaition  to  the  gtoriiied  lk>dy.  Con- 
sistently, thi?  resurrection  of  man's  body  is  denied 
altogether.  It  is  easier  to  deny  the  resurrection 
altogether  thau  to  allow  tho  resurrection  and  to 
provide  for  the  sulisequeut  lapng  aside  of  the 

SELE2NE^TSCH1NS.     [Saiutsiki.] 
SELF-BAPnziaW.     [SE-IlAmsis.] 
SKMI-AKIANS.     The  name  by  which  tlio 

1,'rcat  bulk  of  tho  Arian  sect  of  horetica  became 
distinguifihrti  fn.>m  tho  strict  Arians  after  tlie 
Council  of  Nitiwi.  They  were  a  lar;ge  body  of 
clot^j'y  and  laity  of  great  political  influence  in  tho 
Eosturu  ICrapiro,  who  were  opjtosed  alike  to  the 
strict  definition  of  orthodox  Nicene  theologians 
like  St  Atbannsius,  and  to  tho  equally  strict 
definition  which  characterized  tho  logical  intcl- 
lectualism  of  the  old  Artans,  revived  under  the 
lejulership  of  xVi-Uus  and  Fiiuonuu?.  According 
to  the  habits  of  thought  then  prevalent  (abenitlly 
sneered  at  by  Gibbon  and  other  "  free"  or  loose 
"  thinkers"),  each  of  the  three  parties  embodied 
their  distinctivo  tenet  in  a  single  terun,  which 
Itocame  a  creed  iu  itself.  The  orthoilox  were  rt^- 
presentod  by  '*  Uomouusios,"  which  signilled  that 
our  Lord  is  of  one  siiljstunee  with  the  Father,  and 
thus  shut  out  entialy  the  idea  of  Hia  being  a 
treated  Person.  The  old  Arians,  on  Iheir  revival, 
adopted  the  term  *'  Anomoios,"  which  signified 
exactly  tho  opposite,  and,  de&ning  tho  Son  to  be 
njitil-e  in  tmhgtance  to  the  FatJier,  expressed  tlio 
idea  that  He  was  a  created  and  not  an  uncreated 
Being.  [Asom(Easb.]  The  Scmi-Arians,  haltuig 
between  these  two  opinions,  endcAvoureJ  to  find 
n  resting-place  for  their  theology  in  thi*  middle 
term  "  Homoiousioe,"  which  was  an  cxpreasiott 
so  far  definite  as  to  signify  that  the  Son  is  o/  a 
ti'milar  euhetanee  to  the  Father,  bnt  so  far  in- 
definite OS  to  [Hinuit  a  great  variety  of  interpreta- 
tion respecting  the  extent  to  which  such  similarity 
makea  fliin  to  differ  from  created  beings.  The 
practical  result  of  this  compromising  theology  was 
timt  the  Senii-Arians  oolled  our  I^inl  I>ivine,  hut 
would  iu>t  allow  that  He  is  "  e«pud  to  the  Father 
iis  touching  His  Uodhead,"  and  thus  suuply  and 
truly  God.  A  similar  distinction  Iwtween  Divine 
XattiiTi  and  Dyity  lias  been  revived  in  recent 
controviiniiea. 

The  Sumi-Arian  part}- fiistcameinto  prominence 
at  the  Council  of  Jfiwca  fA.D.  325],  under  the 
cautious  loaderahip  of  Eusooiua  tho  etcli'siasticnl 
historiiin,  who  was  Bishop  of  Cfoearea.  [Aruh&] 
His  succeasor  iu  that  see,  Acaeius  [a.d.  338], 
temporized  still  further,  openly  acknowledging 
that  our  Loni  is  no  createri  being,  yet  pertina- 
ciously declining  to  adopt  the  ortho<lox  doctrine 
of  His  Kternal  Deity.  [AcACiAsa]  Towanis 
the  close  of  Constantine's  life,  family  intluences 
brought  hiui  over  to  the  Scmi-Arian  party,  and 
during  the  reign  uf  his  son  Cunstoutius  thoy  Im-I 
entire  possession  of  tlie  imperial  courl  While 
they  wore  thus  at  the  height  of  their  poUticol 
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pome  tiia  reactionary  movement  of  Uie  oU 
Armnfi  began  at  Antiodi,  and  Iho  vij^uroua  nt- 
Uniipt  wliicli  vviw  iiiado  to  supplant  tho  voj(uo 
and  TaTj"iTig  creed  of  tho  political  Semi-Amns 
liy  au  intellectual  tk'velopmt'nt  of  llie  litreay  in 
iUi  nrigiiia]  foriu  [Aeti.\nb.  £cnohians],  cven- 
tiiaLly  IcJ  to  tlio  tlisiiitugnition  uF  the  party. 

During  the  fifty-six  jcaiB  that  elaiwttl  between 
Iho  Cocncil  of  Xica>a  and  tliat  of  Coustantinciple 
[a.11.  3:i.')-38l]  OS  many  as  (li^hty  cauncik  are 
on  TBCord,  a  laiyo  nmulwr  of  which  were  held  by 
the  Seitii-Arian  hishopg  in  Bupjiort  of  their  con- 
testd  with  the  orthodox  and  irith  their  OAvn  sects. 
Of  these  ayjiodfl  St.  Hilary  suyn — person ifyinj* 
one  of  the  heretical  side—"  We  dettTmiue  yearly 
and  monthly  creedB  concerning  Gcd  ;  we  repent 
of  our  detc-TtuinatioiLi ;  we  defend  tboao  vho 
repent ;  wrt  analhematiTe  those  whom  we  havR 
defended  ;  we  condemn  Dur  owii  doings  in  those 
of  otliere,  or  others  in  tis  ;  and  gnawing  each 
iitltor,  wo  are  well  nigh  devoured  onoof  anothoi" 
[Hilar,  mi  Coii»l.  W.  6].  Nulliiiig  in  fact  was 
more  conspicuous  than  tho  iine.etile«!  variableness 
of  thft  Scmi-Arian  creed.  Two  Confessions  of 
Faith  were  diiiwii  up  at  the  Council  of  tho  T>«Ii- 
cation  [Socr.  //*W.  Bed.  ii,  10],  held  at  Antioch 
during  the  consecration  of  Conetan tine's  magni- 
ficent church  there  [a.i>.  3411.  Another  waft 
drawn  up  and  sent  to  the  l!,nipcRir  Cuustaus 
by  the  hishops  of  r.ilestino  a  few  months  after- 
wards \ihiti.  ii.  IS],  Four  years  later  [a.d.  345] 
another  council  assuinblud  at  Anlioch,  and  asiiin 
the  8emi-Arian  bistiopa  who  eonipoeed  it  drew 
up  a  Confession  cf  their  faith  \ibld.  ii.  ID].  At 
Sirmium  [A.n.  351]  another  en-fd  wna  act  forth 
by  tliem  [Sozom.  Hi»t.  Er^l.  iv.  fi]  ;  and  again  at 
the  same  place  seven  ycnjs  later  Wii'fi.).  At 
Ancyra  n  »yiind  was  held  [A.n.  358]  by  Basil, 
tlio  bi«hop  of  that  bob,  for  the  purpose  of  coin- 
Iwitin^  the  Auonia-aii  mov».'ment  which  wils  then 
going  on  under  the  leadership  of  ActioB,  encour- 
aged by  Eudosins,  llishop  of  Antioch.  Hero 
llosil  and  elvvi'n  other hishojix  dn-w  up  a  petition 
to  tho  Fniperur,  osking  him  to  take  nieaaurea  fur 
conlinning  the  Homoioueian  declarations  pro- 
mulgated at  Philippai'olis,  Siniiinm,  and  other 
Bynoils ;  and  this  petition,  made  in  the  faro  fif 
the  fully-develniied  Arianiem  then  being  brought 
out  by  the  AnonKcans,  may  he  regartlcd  as  n 
movement  backward  fmm  the  8emi-Arian  stand- 
point towardti  that  of  Ujb  IJiccno  faith  :  no  creed 
being  drawn  np  by  them.  From  tliis  time  the 
ivoction  went  stejulily  on,  growing  stronger  at  the 
Wertorn  Council  of  Ariminmn  (a.d.  3i59],  and 
the  Koftcm  f^ouncil  of  Wcdeucia  [a.d.  S.'ii)].  In 
a  fcM-  yvara  it  was  so  stiniulated  by  tho  progress 
of  the  Anonifcan  section  of  Ihc  Arionc,  and  by  the 
development  of  the  Macedonian  iK-u-sy  respiting 
the  Thiol  I'erson  of  the  Holy  Trinity  out  of  tlio 
Arinn  respecting  the  second,  that  in  tlie  year  356 
as  many  aa  fifty -nine  Kemi-Arian  btsho])*  recanted 
their  errors  and  siihscribud  to  tlie  Nicene  Creed 
[Soer.  liivt.  £rcf.  iv.  121.  Thepj  ia  no  evidence 
of  any  large  number  of  the  party  td'terwariJsoxistr 
iiig.  Ihlany  others,  doubtless,  came  back  to  the 
Church,  nut  a  few  plung«4l  iutu  the  lierct^y  of  the 
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MACRDONiANFi^and  some,  like  KudoxinsofAnliocL, 
became  avowed  Anomcc-ans.  [Aria\8.  Dict. 
of  TiiKOU,  art  Srmi-Arians.  Iicwman,  //iW, 
Aritiiifi.      I'usey's  CtmnciU  of  the  ChitrrJiy  ch.  v.] 

SK.\tIJ>vlLlTES.  A  sect  of  Acki'iiali^  which 
sprang  up  originally  under  the  name  of  Barsa- 
NIANS,  at  the  end  of  tlio  fifth  century.  They  bad 
no  succession  of  priests,  and  professed  to  keep  up 
the  celebration  of  a  valiil  Eucharist  by  ]>liieiug  a 
few  crtimba  of  some  of  the  bread  which  had  been 
cmtaecrated  by  Dioscorua  into  a  veeeel  of  meal 
[cr</*i5aAtv],  and  then  using  as  fully  consecrated 
the  brood  baked  from  it  [Damasc  tin  f/trrna.  iii. 
Euron.  ail  aim.  D35,  Ne&le's  Patriorckate  of 
Alfxniitlrui,  ii.  22.] 

SEMUDDAIZKItS.  Two  sects  have  been 
known  by  this  nEuue  in  Poland.  [1]  The  fint 
of  these  was  originated  by  Francis  t>avid.  super- 
intendent of  the  8ocinian  community  in  Transyl- 
vania, and  was  opponcd  by  Fauutus  ^ocitius, 
idthough  their  distinctive  prineiple  of  refu-iiing 
worship  to  Christ  appears  not  to  have  dilfered 
froni  that  of  Socinua  himself.  Wht-ji  it  was 
found  impossible  to  obtain  a  recantation  from 
Pavid,  he  was  liintwn  into  prison^  where  he 
died  at  an  advanced  age  in  the  year  1579.  [2] 
A  sect  of  the  same  name  was  established  a  few 
years  later  by  Martin  BeideliuB,  a  Silesian.  He 
developed  the  Sociuian  heresy  into  an  opinion 
tlint  while  a  Messiah  had  indeed  been  pmmised 
tu  the  .Tews,  He  had  never  appeared,  and  would 
never  appciir,  on  .icconutof  their  unbelief.  This 
opinion  he  fnltowed  up  with  another  respecting 
the  Christ  of  the  Gospels,  that  Ho  was  a  teacher 
whose  only  office  was  to  re-proclaim  the  laws  of 
natural  religion  ;  btit  thin  blasphemer  at  the  same 
time  rejected  the  GosiwU  and  the  whole  of  the 
J(ew  Testament  as  works  of  a  much  lat^r  dat* 
tlian  that  attrihiit^l  Ut  thim.  Tn  ICnitsia  a  similar 
sect  ia  called  Sauatniki.  [Zeltner's  Uigf.  Crypto- 
Sociti,  i.  2G8,  355.    UihUoth.  Fratr.  Pulon] 

SEM1-I'KLA(JIANS.  TJiisnamc  was  invented 
by  the  Schoolmen  to  designate  a  large  number  of 
persons  who,  chiefly  in  (Janl,  during  the  liflb 
century,  embraced  a  modided  fonn  of  J'elagiau- 
it;m.  Tho  movement  was  a  reaction  no  less 
against  the  oxtTOnm  views  on  I 'n"^do8ti nation  hebl 
by  St.  Augustine  in  his  later  years  than  against 
tho  extravagant  assertions  about  Free-will  mode  by 
Polagius. 

As  early  as  a.d.  436,  the  monks  of  Adnimc- 
tum,  in  iiyznceno  Africa,  betrayed  some  alarm  nt 
expressions  used  by  St.  Augustine  in  a  letter 
[AV'.  194]  Rtldretsed  to  Sixtue,  tUtli  a  priest,  after- 
wards llisho]!  of  Komo.  lint  the  real  fDumler  of 
Semi- Pelagian  ism  was  the  famous  Cassiati,  an 
Fjislem  monk  of  Si:ythinn  extraction  [Gennad. 
de  Virie  illiifir.  (Ill,  who  had  been  trained  in  n 
monastery  at  llcthlehem,  and  hnd  resided  aftiT- 
wanls  among  the  monks  of  I'40'pt  prior  to  Uiking 
up  his  residence  at  Constantinople.  Here  ho  wa» 
oniaineil  deacon  by  Clm'sostom,  and  was  st^lcclod 
by  the  clergy  of  tbut  city,  during  tho  banishmeul 
of  their  bishop,  to  proceed  on  a  mission  to  Inno- 
cent I.  at  Konie,  where  he  prolwibly  received 
imest's  orders  [Xoris,  Huft.  Pvhig.  lib.   iL  c.  IJ. 
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Ka  mbacquGntly  migrate'!  further  west,  end 
settk'd  nt  JriirspillLs.  Jlero  ho  fonmlpd  monaii- 
teriRfi  for  both  BftxsB,  bocoraing  himself  abbot  of 
ono  of  thtin,  dedioitoil  to  SU  Victor  [c.  a.d.  ■tl.'i]. 
While  hol.ling  this  nflice  he  fnnml  timo  to  write 
SQVfral  books,  which  Imvo  caracU  Liin  tliylitlo  of 
the  fuiiiick-r  uf -SL-mi  Pfl.ij,'itinisni.^  Infurmfitioii  of 
these  circiinifitincefl  wan  it  iisnijlh  conveyed  by  two 
laymen,  Hilary,  and  Prosper  of  Atixiituine,  to  St, 
Augustine,  driven  from  his  home  hy  the  Gotliic 
invasion  and  a  ififngc-o  at  Jfarseilks ;  and  the 
news  reached  him  just  loiij;  euoiigU  before  his 
death  to  enable  him  to  wrilfl  tho  works  "  Do 
PfDedestinationo  Sanct*»rnni "  and  "  De  I)oiio  Per- 
Mveraiititc"  [a.d.  430].  After  this  [a.t>.  4:i1] 
theyappealfwi  to  Ccelestinc  atltome,  in  the  hop^-s 
of  obtaining  an  onicial  condemnation  of  Cassian's 
doctrint-a.  llie  Popes  generally  throughout  tho 
eontrovorsy  declared  themselves  on  the  orthodox 
side,  especijilly  Sixtus  III.,  Leo.  1.,  and,  some- 
what liiter,  Hormisdaa  ;  and  Uie  present  occaeion 
was  no  exception,  althongli  CtElestinc  avoided 
tlio  real  dilTieulty  hy  using  mild  ierma,  and  re- 
grettinf;  tlia  aj;ilaUi>n  of  curious  questions  (qiia-s- 
Uonea  indiscijdinatie) :  a  decision  which  the, 
Se'ui- Pelagians,  led  by  Viiinorit,  affected  to  in- 
terjjrct  in  their  own  favour.  It  was  either  the 
nnsatis factory  resnlt  of  this  appeal,  or  the  spread 
of  the  objectionable  views,  wliicli  shortly  induced 
Prosper  to  compose  the  "Carmende  Ingratis,'^'  and 
still  Iat*r  *'  Pro  Aiigustino  Liber  contra  CoUato- 
rem,"  and  the  "  De  Vocationo  Gentium/'  the  latter 
of  which  however,  being  anonymous,  has  also 
bc^n  attributed,  by  an  anachronism,  to  Ambrose 
of  Milan,  and  with  rather  more  probability  to 
Leo  the  Great, 

About  Ihia  time,  A.D.  434435,  Vincentiup.  a 
native  of  Mauritania  Ctesariensifl,  tha  aftcrwania 
eelehrated  monk  of  the  Abbey  of  LeriiiG  in  Pro- 
venco,  hej;iiu  to  attack  the  extieme  predeKtinarian 
views  of  St.  Angiistina  His  "  Comraonitoriuiu," 
nnw  a  handbook  of  orthodoxy,  is  euppofled  to  have 
been  orii-inally  directed!  against  tha  Angustiniiui 
<levelnpmpiit  of  the  doctrines  of  grace  and  prr- 
deslinalion ;  and  sliKhl  indications  of  ita  bioa 
aw  conaidei-ed  (by  Vossins,  Koris,  Katalis,  etc.) 
ti»  lie  afforded  by  the  absence  of  any  condcninal«try 
alluaiona  to  Sciui-Pelagianiam  or  laudatory  allu- 
elons  to  St.  Augustine.'  The  same  abbey  pni- 
dnced  another  prominent  champion  of  the  new 
achool  in  the  pereon  of  I'austus.  Ho  was  a  native 
of  Gi-eat  Britivin  [Usaher,  Autiq.  Ecclrs.  Brit.  cap. 
xiii.],  bnt  at  this  Ume  was  Abbot  of  Lorins, 
whetic'O  he  was. promoted  [a.c.  45G]  to  the  bishop- 
rie  of  Ricz,  which  he  h«ld  till  Im  death  [a.d. 
491],  with  the  exception  of  three  years  of  banish- 
ment suffered  at  the  hands  of  the  Arian  king 
Euric  [a.d.  481-464].     Bis  main  controversy  was 

>  Dt  lusliltitis  CmiMtTTu^n,  lib.  xii.  CotMi<ma  Pn- 
tntm.  lib.  xxiv.  Ik  In<aniatiom  Ckristi  adv.  A'csfonnwi, 
lib.  rji. 

»  PrrwTVMl  in  tlic  A(.iH-tnlix  X.  of  tb«  BeuediclinB 
edition  of  St.  Aii^nttiDt-'H  work. 

"  It  ia  ncci-jiaiiry  to  add  thnt  llic  {(Ifntity  of  the  nntnor 
of  ihe  "Conimoiiitoriam"  willi  tlitScmi-relngian  Vinci-iit 
is  pniphnticillr  denied  by  iomcvjlhyrs.   [lUronios,  jinv. 
r.  fl<H.  B.] 
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with  one  of  his  clergy,  uncietl  Lucidu.i,  who  held 
advanced  predestinarian  view?,  and  whom  he  first 
tried  to  silenco  by  argument,  in  a  book  entitl&d 
"  De  Gratia  Uoi  et  Hucianx'  Mentis  libero  Ar- 
hitrio,"  and  then  ^summoned  before  a  conncil  .it 
Aries  [a.d.  475],  which,  as  well  as  a  a>*nod  held 
at  Lyons  in  the  same  year,  decided  against  Lu- 
cidus  and  in  favour  of  the  Semi-Polagian  doctrines 
of  hif)  bishop. 

Among  the  moderate  bnt  distinguished  adro- 
cates  of  the  same  Tiews,  towards  the  clo«e  of  this 
ceutuPr-,  must  be  mentlonc<l  Gennadius,  a  priest 
of  Marseilles,  most  of  whoso  writiogs  are  lost ; 
and  among  their  opponents  on  the  orthodox  side, 
Claudianua  Mnmertus,  Avitus  Bishop  of  Vienne, 
and  Oe.'uiriuR,  Hishop  of  Aries  [a.d.  501-542],  tha 
author  of  a  book  "  De  Gratia  et  Libero  Arbitno." 
They  were  supported  in  their  opposition  by  tho 
consistent  action  of  tho  Roman  priilates.  Pcpo 
Gclasios  condemned  the  writings  of  Faustus  in  n 
decretal  epistle  [a.d.  493).  Hormisdiui  [a.d.  514- 
523]  confirmed  the  renlict  of  his  predecessor  at 
tho  request  of  an  African  biuhop,  Possessor,  and 
also  of  certain  tAstorn  monks,  who,  wishing  for  a 
still  stronger  declaration  of  opinion,  made  a  ^rther 
appeal  to  Fulgentius  of  Ruupo,  one  of  the  sixty 
African  bishoiw  exiled  by  the  Vanihds  from  Uyza- 
cene  Africa  to  Sardinia,  and  subsequently  rccaMed 
by  Hilderic.  Fulgcntiua  employed  the  leisure 
afforded  by  biniabnieut  iu  writhig  two  books  in 
confutation  of  Sfimi- Pelagian  views,  "  De  Tncarna- 
ttoue  etGrulia"  and  "DeYeritate  Prsedeatinalionks 
et  Gratia?!,"  and  was  the  cause  of  a  circular  letlur 
being  issued  in  the  name  of  tlio  African  bishops, 
his  own  included,  in  condemnation  of  Faustus. 

Shortly  afterwards  [a.d.  529]  the  judgment 
already  procured  from  Italian  and  African  pre- 
!aU^6  was  re-echoed  at  tho  Council  of  Orange,  in 
tho  province  of  Aries,  under  the  leadership  of 
Ctesarius.  Ha  four  short  canons,  signed  by  four- 
teen bifhopa,*  subscribed  by  six  prefects  of  Gaul, 
and  coaiinaed  in  the  same  year  at  tho  Council  of 
Valence,  in  the  proviuco  of  Vionno,  asscrtwd— 

[1]  That  by  the  sin  of  Adam  free-will  has  hwn 
BO  perverted  and  weakened,  that  nono  hava  since 
then  been  able  to  love  God,  or  believe  m  Him,  or 
to  do  good  aotions  for  His  sake,  unless  Divine 
grace  has  prevented  them. 

[2]  After  graoe  has  boen  received  by  baptism, 
all  baptized  persona  are  able  by  the  divine  assist- 
ance and  co-operatiou,  to  do  all  things  that  belong 
to  the  soul's  salvation,  if  they  are  willing  to  work 
with  faith. 

[3]  Wo  not  only  do  not  believe  that  some  per- 
sona have  been  predestined  to  evil  by  the  divina 
power,  but  we  pronuunco  anathema  against  all 
who  iuoline  to  hold  such  an  o]tinon. 

[4]  We  also  profess  and  believe  that  in  *very 
gond  work  it  is  not  wa  who  begin,  and  who  are 
aftcp.vards  assisted  by  the  mercy  of  God ;  but 
God  Himself  first  inspires  faith  and  love,  without 

*  The  names  of  th<«e  bUliop*  vera  i  CMaarioi,  Jaliim. 
Cooitantias.  Cyprinn,  Eyclifriiis  1.,  Euclieriu*  U..  Hr. 
Twlins,  Princiiiiad,  I'liiluffriua,  KUximiig.  PnetMtatus 
Alethius,  Lupercian,  VindcmiftliA.   [L's&h«r,  Brit.  £feUi, 

Antiq.  cjp.  xir.] 
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any  previous  good  works  on  our  part,  so  lliut  we 
faitlifull}'  tlemnml  the  facnttnent  of  hApttKni,  and 
after  )>apti»ni  are  able,  with  Uis  assistance}  to  ac- 
complish what  13  pleafciiig  to  Ilim.  Whenco  it 
is  most  clearly  to  bo  iK'liuvcd  tltat  the  marvellous 
faith  of  llie  lliiff  whom  tho  LonJ  sumuioiicd  to 
Paradise,  of  tho  centurion  CnrnetliHS  to  whom 
an  angel  was  sent,  and  of  Zaccliitua  who  was 
iound  wurtliy  to  ciilt-iUiu  our  Lord,  was  not 
uatund  but  the  gift  of  (Joil, 

Ca^uirius  despatched  these  canons  to  Home, 
where  tliey  were  ratified  hy  Bonifnoe  IL  Ki-oin 
tliis  time  tlie  Semi-Pfchgians,  as  a  clearly  definefl 
liotly,  ceased  to  exist,  ttllhciugh  pcnious  indiuud  to 
hold  tho  satno  or  vciy  similur  opinions  have  always 
existed  both  within  and  ontBide  of  the  Church. 

The  general  object  of  Semi-Pelagian  doctrine 
WM  deacribeil  liy  (Jnssian  in  his  Collations  to  be 
a  protest  agninat  two  extremes,  tlie  Augustinian 
denial  of  free-will  and  the  I'elagian  infringement 
of  gra<;e.  This  explains  the  name  "  Prcdeati- 
nariuns,"  which  they  cuiifLTird  on  the  orthodox 
parly,  and  tho  taunt  of  I'tobjkTj  that  they  could 
iKjitliur  agree  wholly  with  hereticsnorwith  Catho- 
lic Christians,  but  that  thi'y  devised  some  thiid 
position  of  their  own,  neither  making  jieaco  with 
tho  one  nor  remaining  loyal  to  the  other. 

The  following  positions  are  deduceJ  from  Cas- 
sian's  works;  uot,  indeed,  laid  down  with  the 
logical  sequence  and  consistency  which  marks 
tho  argumentativo  writings  of  St.  Augustine, 
but  89  iufcrreit  from  a  comparison  of  passages. 

Sinco  the  Fall  all  men  havA  original  sin  and 
are  subject  to  death,  but  thej  have  not  losft 
n  knowleiige  of  (joil  or  free-will.  It  can  neithe? 
ba  maintained  (with  St.  Augualinc)  that  the 
ooraineucemont  of  *vbat  is  good  in  us  nlwiiys 
originates  in  (iod,  nor  (with  Pelagius)  that  it 
always  originates  with  oui-selves.  Sometimes 
it  is  God  Who  first  implants  good  thoughts 
and  purpoaea  in  us.  Sometimes  it  is  man  who 
takes  tho  first  step,  and  whom  Cod  aftenrarils 
SQpporis  with  Uis  assistance.  In  either  caso  the 
grace  of  God  is  unraeriteci,  not  absolutely  but 
relatively,  as  it  bestows  on  the  weak  and  worth- 
less  f-ifi.rts  of  man  such  favours  here  and  so  greiit 
reward  hercaftcT. 

From  these  and  other  writings  four  points  of 
Augnstinian  teaching  may  b<-  specifiod  oa  rejected 
fay  the  Semi-Pelagian  school. 

[1]  Unconditional  election. 

This  point  came  np  in  connpctjnn  with  the  His- 
cussiun  alwut  tlie  falif  of  infants  dying  after  bap- 
tism, or  witliout  it.  The  Semi-Pclogiaus  asserti^d 
that  Got!  granted  to  tho  former  the  grace  of  justifi- 
cation and  salvation,  because  He  foresaw  that  if 
they  had  lived  tbey  would  have  been  faithful ;  that 
IIo  denied  this  favour  to  the  latter,  betaixso  IIo 
foresaw  that  had  they  lived  they  would  have  b<'en 
rebellious.  St.  Aufi^istine  maintained  that  (ho 
difference  nf  conduct  on  Gnd'spart  towatds  these 
infanta  was  the  consequence  of  an  unconditional 
decree  of  prcdesti nation  in  fovour  of  tho  fornicr, 
and  ha  did  not  shrink  from  the  dreadful  altcru.v 
live  which  was  forced  upon  him  by  the  inexor- 
able rigour  of  bis  logic  ID  tho  case  of  the  latter. 
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[2]  The  inability  of  man  under  any  ciicum. 
stances  to  do  good. 

3]  The  constraining  inSuoQce  of  grace  onl&ee- 
will. 

4]  The  final  perseverance  of  the  Saints. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  Semi-Pelsgians  made  an 
equally  emphatic  prot&tt  against  the  accusation  of 
pure  Pelagianism  which  was  sometimes  attempted 
to  bo  brought  against  them.  "  L*!t  no  one  ima- 
gine," »iid  Cossian,  "  that  we  give  support  to  the 
profane  notion  of  some,  who  assert  that  the  sum  of 
salvation  is  in  our  own  power,  and  by  ascribing 
everj'thing  to  froe-will, make  the  grace  of  Goil  to  be 
dispensed  according  to  each  man's  merit"  [Cdlat. 
xiii.  HJ].     Unlike  Pelngius,  he  did  not  deny; — 

[1]  The  existence  of  original  sin  in  all  men. 

[2]  Its  results,  such  as  concupisc^uice,  deatli, 
the  loss  of  right  nf  siioccasinn  to  eternal  happi- 
ness.    Xor  did  he  assert  that 

[3]  Human  nature  is  still  as  hcaltliful  as  it 
was  in  the  time  of  Adam's  innoconee. 

[4]  Or  tliat  man  is  able  without  tlie  oasistance 
of  grace  to  perfurm  every  kind  of  good  wnrk,  to 
reach  the  highest  degree  of  perfection,  and  to  ac- 
complish the  work  of  his  salvatii'n  by  bia  own 
natural  power. 

lint  he  insisted  that  original  sin  has  not  so  fir 
weakened  human  uaturo,  that  man  is  unable 
naturally  to  desire  to  have  faith,  to  quit  sin,  or  t") 
recover  righteouflneas;  that  when  he  entertains 
these  good  dispositions  God  recompenses  thorn  by 
tho  gift  of  gmce,  so  that  tho  coramenccmcnt  of 
salvation  actually  may  mst  with  man  and  not 
with  God,  although  this  was  not  necessarily  and 
always  the  case. 

[ProBperi  Aqnitani  Liher  ranfi-a  CiiiUiim'em, 
Pro  Aurjutlino  Resptmstvnes,  Ctinnen  de  Inyratig. 
Kaitsti  Cassini,  Gennadii  Massiliensis  O/m-ft. 
Tillcmont,  ffisf.  EccUn.  xiii.  xiv.  xv.  Noris,  Hust 
Fvlntj.  lib.  ii.  TTsahw,  Brii.  Eccke.  Antiq.  xiv. 
Jean  Ctumeti,  Sa  Vie  et  ses  JCm'fjf,  L.  F.  Sfeyer, 
Stnwburg.  1840.     Vossius,  //is/.  Pelag.^ 

SEMLER.    [RATI0SAHST9.J 

SENTENTIAkll.  A  namn  giren  to  those 
who  slaviehly  follow  Peter  Ix>mbttrd's  system  of 
*'  Sentouce-s."     [Schoolmes.] 

SEPARATES.  A  sect  of  Calvinislic  Metho- 
dists which  had  a  short  duration  iu  Korlh  Ame- 
rica in  the  middle  of  tho  last  century.  It  origin- 
ated about  the  year  1740  in  the  preaching  of 
Whitffield,  and  at  first  took  tho  name  of  "Now 
Lights,"  but  being  organized  into  sflparato  socio- 
ties  by  a  preacher  narae<l  Shnbal  Stearne,  they 
took  the  name  of  Scimmtoa.  In  the  year  17S1 
Stcame  joined  tho  liaptist  sect,  and  carried  many 
of  his  followers  with  him,  when  tho  name  which 
they  had  assumed  ceasod  to  be  any  longer  used. 

SErARATION  OF  EASTERN  AND  WEST- 
ERN CHURCHES.  The  suspension  of  acta 
of  communion  and  friendship  between  those 
Churches  which  were  situated  within  tho  boun- 
daries of  the  Eastern  Empire  of  Rome  and  thi^so 
which  were  comprehended  within  the  Western 
Empire.  This  suspension  of  communion  was 
formally  declurc<l  in  the  year  1054,  and  has  not 
since  been  revoked. 


Separation  of  Eastern 


and  iVestent  Churches 


From  \h(i  earliest  age  of  the  Cinirch  there  liml 
lienn  divoreiViea  of  cuatom  ami  moiles  of  thought 
aiiionj{  tho  Asiatic  Churcln.'S  uiJ  tliwic  of  Eiinjpe 
whicli  trnrlfid  towanls  isolation  in  feeling  anil,  in 
soma  degree,  in  opinion.  The  Paacliat  coiUro- 
versy  dalyd  from  tho  tirno  of  Polyaup  of  Sniyrua 
Jind  Anicotua  of  liome  [a.h.  IGO],  niul  as  early  Jie 
A.[>.  180,  Victor,  Bisligp  of  Komo,  had  threii toned 
tho  Eastern  Churches  with  cxcomraniiication  for 
commemnrating  our  Lord's  Death  on  tlm  auni- 
venory  day  of  tliu  month,  whatever  day  of  the 
week  tbnt  might  be,  instead  of  on  a  Friday.  Later 
on,  the  various  herasiea  which  arose  m  rapidly  in 
Asia  and  Alexiuidria  eaueed  the  Easterly  Churches 
to  he  loolvpd  on  -with  suspicion  by  those  of  the 
West.  The  tranHictionBooniicctod  with  the  Jfono- 
physito  heresy  led  to  an  actual  breach  of  coiu- 
mimion  b(^twf-rn  the  Jlishojis  of  Xlonio  and  tlic^ 
T-!iust,  which  lusted  for  thirty-five  years  [a.u.  484- 
D19];  and  another  similar  euspcuiiiou  of  coru- 
munion  sprung  frum  tho  Monothelito  controTersy 
in  tho  yeiu:  007,  which  ended  in  tho  condemna- 
tion of  I'npo  llnnorius  [a.u.  625-G38]  a«  a  heretic 
by  the  sixth  (Ecumenical  Council  in  A.D.  IJKl. 
|M*JS0I*UTf-IXE3.       MONOTIIELITES.]      Tho     IcOUO- 

clast  conlrovorsy  also  cauaed  iiitcnso  bittoracsfl 
hotwcpn  tho  two  eections  of  tho  Clmrch,  and  did 
more  tluui  anything  tlso  tii  prep.ire  the  way  for 
permanent  alienation.     {Xoonuclaiith.] 

Itut  it  must  flI.io  be  reinomberod  tliat  the  aopara- 
lion  of  tho  two  Empires  had  much  to  do  with  the 
Bopamtion  between  the  Churches  witliin  their  re- 
Kpectivo  boundaries,  llio  political  rivalry  and 
jealousy  whi<'h  arono  between  Rome  and  Constan- 
tLiio[)le  nnliLmlly  extended  itself  to  tho  rulaliuns 
between  tho  patriarchs  of  the  two  cities;  and  an 
og'^Tcgation  of  tlio  neighbouring  dioceses  around 
ounh  of  tbcflO  two  I'rincipa]  and  iinpcrinl  ones 
wiw  f><|nr»lly  inevitable.  Tlie  temlency  to  a  geo- 
gmphicid  and  political  division  began  still  more 
to  influt^nce  the  tendency  towards  ecclesiastieal 
division  wlicn  tlio  Weatera  Empire  fell  atitirety 
into  tlio  hnndH  of  the  Oenuanic  races,  aud  tho 
Greek  character  assumed  by  Homo  in  tho  mrly 
centuries  of  C)iriHtianity  altogether  passed  away. 

Allliuugh,  therefore,  an  unity  of  the  Cliurch, 
which  should  consist  of  close  subjective  as  well 
as  objective  union,  was  potsiblo  enough  while  the 
Chrititian  world  wua  bound  togeilicr  by  the  com- 
mon tio  of  an  united  impcriid  nationality,  as  it 
was  during  the  first  three  ccnturiea  of  Christianity, 
thot  external  unity  became  more  and  more  v^^^ue 
as  the  disintegration  of  the  Kmpiro  went  on. 
Very  little  ccclf^siastical  intercourse  was  held 
between  l^ast  anl  West  after  the  accession  uf 
Cliarlemagno  to  full  imparial  authority  ovit 
Europe  in  a.i>.  800:  and  sue})  attunipts  as  wi>re 
made  to  renew  it  generally  ended  in  fonualizirj,' 
difliiroaccii,  which,  if  lot  tdono,  might  hiivo  died 
away  in  course  of  time  through  the  comimrative 
vufiuencss  uf  their  character. 

The  most  imi>ortanl  of  those  difforcucos  amse 
from  the  inwrtion  of  the  words  "and  the  Son" 
oftor  the  words  "proceeding  from  the  Father" 
in  the  article  of  the  Niceiie  Creed  rospocting  Cod 
tho  Holy  GhosL  This  change  in  tho  Kicciiu 
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Croftl  wa5  firsir  made  at  the  Council  of  Toletio 
[a.d.  581)],  wliun  tlio  Gothfi  wore  giving  up  their 
Ariunltiini  and  becoming  orthodox  in  the  sixth 
century.  Ko  Inte  aa  the  ninth  century,  however, 
when  an  appeal  on  the  subject  was  uublt^  to  Loo 
HI.  [A.D.  795-816],  ulUmugh  he  allowed  the 
*•  FiJiiKjue"  to  lie  orthodox,  he  onlered  tho  Con- 
Btautinopolitau  Creed  in  its  integrity  to  he  co- 
graved  on  silver  tablets  both  in  Latin  and  Greek, 
and  hung  up  in  the  Church  of  the  Lateraa  as 
a  standard  copy.  It  was  fornuUly  inserted  in 
tho  Creed  for  use  in  Divine  Ser»ioo  bjr  order  of 
Iho  Emperor  Charlemagne  about  a.  d.  788;  aiul 
at  hut  Popu  Benedict  VIII.  [a.u.  1014]  onlerwl 
the  Creed  to  be  eo  used  throughout  Wewttm 
Christendom.  Tliua  a  change  of  much  imjwirt- 
nncc  was  made  in  ihu  Creed  set  forth  by  the 
(ienpral  Councils  on  the  authority  of  Troviiicial 
Qiuncils  and  of  the  Titshop  of  Route ;  and 
whether  the  ijuseiiiou  of  tlio  "  FiUoque  "  made 
the  truth  ossertotl  more  exact  or  not,  it  is  certAin 
that  ibo  Eastern  Church  was  justified  in  protmst- 
ing,  ns  it  did  all  along,  against  any  change  what- 
ever being  made  except  under  tho  sanction  of  an 
authority  as  binding  on  the  whole  Church  as 
that  whioh  onginallf  set  forth  tho  Creed  at 
Nicjea  nnd  Constautinople. 

Fi-esh  trouble  between  Rome  and  ConstaiiU- 
nople  arose  out  of  the  appointment  of  Photias  to 
tho  patriarchal  ihiono  of  tho  latter  city  by  the 
Einperrii-  Michael  III.  in  a.d.  B-OS.  Photins  was 
recognised  by  all  the  bishops  of  his  own  patri- 
archate, but  liaving  been  consccmted  by  Clreg'jty, 
Bishop  of  Syracuse,  whom  Pope  Nicolas  L  haJ 
deposed,  ho  was  therefore  oxconimnnicated  by 
the  latter,  Photius  in  return  excommunicato 
the  Pope,  and  tho  quarrel  went  on  growing  until, 
at  tho  death  of  Photius  (while  in  exile)  in  tho 
year  891,  tho  Po|»o  arrogantly  insisted  on  tlia 
degmdiition  of  id  I  bishops  and  priests  who  had 
recieivejl  their  orders  from  tho  patriarch.  This 
arrogant  assertion  of  authority  embittered  tlio 
relations  between  the  Churches  still  more,  and 
from  that  time  all  friondlincss  between  Rome  and 
Constantinople  may  be  said  to  havo  been  inter- 
rupted. 

I'ho  final  sitsiiension  of  communion  anwe  out 
of  conduct  almost  equally  inlempemte  on  the 
part  of  Michael  Corularius,  Patriarch  of  Con- 
stantinople, who,  immediatel}'  un  his  acceasion  in 
A.I1.  10<~)3,  assumed  tho  title  of  "  Univorsnl 
Patriarch,"  and,  further  to  exasperate  Rnmts 
caused  all  the-  churches  and  monasteries  which 
the  Latins  h.nd  iu  his  city  to  bo  closed  un  account 
of  tho  difl'ercncea  which  existed  between  the 
Latin  and  the  Enstom  rites.  In  justification  of 
this  harsh  measure  ho  ii-rote  a  letter  to  the  Bishop 
of  Irani  in  Apuleia,  which  he  directed  hiui  to 
communicate  to  the  Pope,  Loo  IX.,  and  to  all 
tlie  Western  Church  ;  and  in  this  letter,  among 
other  aaseriioiLBoiiuallyunworrantjible.  he  declared 
that  the  Western  custom  of  using  unleaTened 
bread  iiivaliriatod  tho  Holy  Eucharist  [Canisii 
Thc9,  Munmncnt.  EkcI  \\\.  281,  f]^.\.  The  Em- 
peror endeavoured  to  allay  the  indign.ition  which 
this  iulcmpcrato  conduct  of  tlie  patrlaivh  cxcitod 
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lit  Uomo;  Aad  bnving  pcreimdcJ  Conjlariua  to 
enter  into  ne^^otialions  with  tlit>  Pope,  the  latter 
sent  threo  legates  lu  Coiistuutinoplc  in  IDS4, 
cntnistoil  with  his  formal  reply,  in  which  In.' 
retorted  the  chargeg  of  error,  and  lold  the  patri- 
arch that  urik'ss  ho  Kt'jiiited  thcao  frrure  he 
wouhl  he  V)Bit«ti  with  an  irrevocahle  anathema 
from  God  and  from  all  Catholics.  Tho  legatta 
declared  oko  that  they  had  conic  not  to  argno 
about  the  poinlfi  in  dispute,  but  tn  insist  on  tho 
adoption  of  Lntin  cuetoms  by  the  Eastern  Chorch, 
owl  behaved  with  extreme  insoleucej  such  aa  has  too 
o(l»;n  cliaractorized  the  amhaasadors  of  tho  I'ojKw. 
[CoteJer.  Ecd.  Gmc.  Monum.  ii.  138,  145,  !64.] 

IleLDg  coiintenanoeil  in  eomo  degree  by  tho 
Emperor,  who  wished,  for  political  reasons,  to  con- 
ciliate the  Po[je,  the  legated  then  passed  sentence 
of  excoinniuni cation  oir  "(Jl  who  contradicted 
the  faith  of  the  holy  Roman  Apostolic  ^<^y 
IWfore  leaving  Constantiuofile  tliey  had  also  the 
arrogance  to  lay  on  tho  nitar  of  St  Sophia  an 
cxcommunlcuUiju  of  tho  patriarch,  and  of  all  who 
supported  him,  on  tho  ground  of  heresy.  "  Let 
them,"  wrote  the  legates,  "  be  Anathema  Mur- 
auullia,  cum  Simoniicia,  Valcsiia,  Ariuiiis,  Dori- 
atiatifi,  Kicolailia,  Scveriania,  Pncumatomnchis, 
et  Mttuichteis,  ot  Nnzarcnis,  et  cum  ornnibiis 
linircticis,  iino  cuin  Diabolu  et  angelis  ejuA,  nini 
forte  resipuerint."  The  particular  hervsios  alleged 
by  tho  legntes  were  bucIi  as  the  marriago  of  tho 
clergy  and  the  use  of  the  Niccno  Creed  without 
tho  "  Filioiiiip,"  and  others  of  a  similar  kind, 
which  were  in  rrvility  cfwcs  in  which  tho  con- 
servative spirit  of  the  luist  had  retained  ancient 
cuRtoms  that  had  been  set  osido  by  tho  Church 
of  Home  and  the  churches  which  lool^t^l  to  it  ns 
their  guide.  As  soon  as  tho  legates  lind  left  Con- 
Btantinoplo  tho  patiiaruh  summoned  a  conncil 
and  retorted  tho  excommunication. 

I'lxcommu nicotians  wore  sown  broadcast  by 
■onio  of  the  prelates  of  the  Middle  Ages,  (as  they 
w«ro  by  the  Presbj-torians  in  Scotland  at  the 
time  of  the  Keformatiou,)  and  it  is  very  ditficull 
to  cfltinwite  either  their  spiritual  Talue  or  their 
inQiiunce  ufxin  the  subsequent  course  of  events, 
lint  as  regirils  those  in  which  tho  loug-grriwing 
alienation  between  Kost  and  AVcst  culminated,  it 
may  be  doubted  whether  they  can  be  taken  for 
more,  histnriivilly,  tlian  passionate  expressions  of 
an  instinct  which  told  the  world  that  the  Eastern 
and  "Western  mcea  liad  diverged  so  far  from  each 
other  that  external  occlesiaAtical  unity  was  no 
lunger  possible.  If  there  had  been  less  of  Pa[>al 
arrogance  on  Iwth  sides,  the  ecclesiastical  divarica- 
tion wonid  have  followed  tho  divergence  of  tho 
two  raws  without  being  acuompauied  by  any 
SQrh  extio'jrdinary  bitterness  as  to  interpose  ob- 
Btacles  to  occ-asional  acts  of  friendship  and  com- 
lannion  in  ;ifter  times :  and  tho  Churches  of  tho 
Eoat  and  We8t,which  wore  inevitably  drifting  away 
from  each  other,  would  have  dono  so  in  silenco 
and  in  peace.  As  it  was,  the  quaiToU  which  ac- 
companied tlte  scpamtit^n  of  the  two  ecclesiastical 
races  were  accompanied  by  insults  on  both  sidoa, 
M'hich  made  reunion  possible  only  after  formal 
reconciliation,  and  Ux-y  have  not  known  enough 
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of  uach  other  iu  stthscqur-nt  times  to  make  such 
a  reconciliation  eaiy.  It  was  attempted  by  tho 
Eastern  Church  in  the  year  1274  at  the  Council 
i>l  Lyons,  whun  the  Emperor  Michael  Paheriloyus 
and  a  few  Greek  biaboiis  accepted  the  "  Filifxino," 
and  submitted  themselves  to  tbo  Pnpal  supremacy : 
but  tliis  act  was  not  recognised  by  the  I'^tem 
Church  at  large.  It  was  attempted  again  at  the 
Council  of  Floreiico  iu  the  yt-ar  1  i^J'J.  Tiio 
question  of  the  KilicMiue  was  argued  bcfnm  the 
Council,*  and  some  concessions  were  made  on 
both,  sides,  the  Emperor,  Julm  Pahuologus,  and 
thirty  Greek  biehops  being  present  A  liecreo  of 
union  was  drawn  up  in  Greek  and  Latin,  which 
was  signed  by  the  Emperor  and  several  bishops; 
but,  as  in  the  former  case,  tbo  concessions  moile 
were  greater,  especially  that  respecting  the  sujiro* 
mocy  of  tho  Pope,  than  tho  Eastern  churches 
at  home  were  preparfiri  to  endorse.  One  of  the 
Oreuk  bishops  present  Imd  said,  "  Mori  malo, 
quani  uaqiiam  Latiuizare,"  and  this  saying  re- 
presented the  feeling  of  the  Eistem  Church  in 
general  muuh  better  than  tho  acts  of  the  Em- 
poror  and  liis  friends,  for  at  a  council  held  at 
Constantinople  in  1450  those  acta  vcro  formally 
repudiated.  In  quite  recent  days,  as  late  as  1848, 
Pope  Pius  IX,  wnito  an  *'  Encyclical  Letter  to 
the  I'Jist^ms,"  exhorting  them  to  union;  hut  as 
tho  exliorlation  w.is  combined  with  the  roquiro- 
mcnt  that  tho  Easterns  should  submit  them- 
selves entirety  to  tlie  supremacy  of  tho  Pope,  bis 
overtures  wero  of  course  rejected. 

It  is,  in  fact,  this  arrogant  claim  to  suprfni-icy 
which  is,  and  always  has  been,  the  chief  ubetncle 
Vy  a  renewal  of  open  communion  between  the 
hiiwt  nnd  the  West  As  to  tho  "  Eilioquo  '*  of 
the  Nicene  Croed,  "  the  disci-eiiancy  is  one  of 
words,  for  the  Greeks  confess  that  the  ^Npirit  is 
not  only  the  Spirit  of  the  Father,  but  of  tho 
•Son:  that  He  hiis  thy  sanw  Substance.  Divinity, 
and  Majesty,  as  the  Father  and  the  Son;  tliat  Ho 
receives  of  tho  Son,  and  so  cannot  sptvik  of  Him- 
self; that  Ho  is  manifested  and  given  to  ns  by 
the  Son ;  and  therefuicf  wo  may  charitably  con- 
clude that  while,  frtuii  a  veneration  for  tbo 
Councils  of  Nicavi  and  Constantinople,  they  wish 
to  keep  tho  Creefl  untouched,  they  do  in  fact 
maintain  that  truth  bo  nocesiiary  to  6;ilvatiun" 
[Korbi's  on  Nttvrie  Cre^i,  2G3].  On  the  other 
hand,  to  use  the  words  of  Manning,  onco  Arch- 
deacon of  Chichester,  and  afterwards  titular  Arch- 
bishop of  Westminstar,  "be  the  faults  of  the 
Greek  churches  never  so  groat,  they  cannot  be 
laid  in  tho  balance  against  the  usurpation  of  a 
supreme  pontificate  by  tho  Bishop  of  Borne. 
This  attempt  of  the  Koman  patriarch  to  subject 
the  four  Eastern  patriarchatos  to  his  cxaggomt«d 
jurisdiction  is  a  claim  which^  so  long  as  persisted 
in,  must  throw  upon  the  Roman  Cliurt-h  the  sin 
of  keeping  open  an  invetemle  division"  [MaJining 
on  Unity  of  tha  t'li.  3o8]. 

It  ne.-d  hardly  be  added  that  the  euspfflisicm  of 
subjective  unity  between  the  East  and  West  docs 
not  affect  their  objective  unity.  Tho  organic  tics 
of  constitution,  liturgy,  substantial  doctrine,  and 
sacramental  life,  still  remain,  for  oach  retaina  bj 
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DieAiis  of  thoae  communion  with  the  Divine  Ilenil 
of  the  Uhiirch  am]  Urn  Foiinlain  of  iU  life.  TIiopo 
whom  God  Iiafl  joined  togtither  "by  etioh  sacretl 
inner  l)omi8  man  cannot  aunder  by  cutting  those 
outrr  curtU  by  which  visible  unity  ia  iQauitaiD(!>I. 

It  nuiy  also  be  hoped  that  Vho  incnrasinKinttT- 
course  betwiien  the  Kast  ami  ICwmpp,  may  help  for- 
ward Christian  intercaurae  between  the  Churchps. 
Change  of  hin;;uage,  change  of  habit,  territorial 
alterationn,  want  of  opjiortunity  to  set  right  mis- 
understandings, and  many  other  such  caute«,  have 
contributed  largely  to  maintain  the  division  ;  and 
tho  influonce  of  all  theao  ia  being  daily  lessened 
by  tho  singular  facilities  for  inleruommuiucation 
which  have  been  opened  out  in  recent  tinieg. 
Sanguine  minds  will  likewise  remember  tliat 
Rome  docs  not  now  reprcaeut  the  whole  Catholie 
Cluirch  of  Kiirope,  and  nmy  look  forward  to  a 
time  when  the  great  Anglican  Church  umy  have 
given  to  it  tho  office  of  drawing  Eaat  and  WVht 
into  an  outward  fellowship  consistent  \rith  that 
true  objective  Unity  in  the  Body  of  Christ  by 
which  Ihey  liavo  always  heon,  and  still  are,  bound 
togtther. 

SEPARATISTS.  The  name  assumed  by  eomo 
of  tho  Puritans,  perhaps  the  early  Tbabkitbs,  who 
so  called  themseirea  because  they  professed  to  ha 
aeparated  from  tho  world.  They  condemned  all 
tusto  in  druM,  and  all  joyousness  in  life,  meeting 
iimor.ent  merriment  with  the  toit^  "  Woe  to  you 
that  laugh,  for  ye  shall  mourn."  Tliey  cultivated 
inclanuholy  looks,  sighed  often,  eschewed  music 
and  all  festivities,  condemned  tho  bearing  of  anne, 
nntl  refused  oatlis.  In  these  principles  we  recog- 
nize the  class  of  Turitans  afterwards  represented 
by  the  Quakers.  [Pagitt's  HereMvgntphy,  p.  07, 
cd.  1GG2.] 

HCPAKATISTS  was  likewise  a  general  name 
used  in  the  seventeenth  century  for  all  pi-rsons  who 
separated  themselves  from  the  Church  of  England. 
Some  were  also  called  "  Semi-Se|»raliBi3."  "  They 
will  hear  our  sermons,  but  not  our  Common 
Prayer,  and  of  these  you  may  see  every  Sunday 
in  our  streetfl,  sitting  and  standing  about  our 
doors,  who,  when  prayers  are  done,  rush  into  our 
chnn'hes  to  bear  our  sermon."  [Pagitt's  lUrenio- 
'jraphf),  p.  9-1,  oil.  16G1] 

SEPAliATlSTS.  A  Gennan  Pietist  sect 
assumed  this  namo  about  the  close  of  the  last 
(.'cutury  at  Wiirtemberg.  Meeting  with  niuch 
oi)jv>Kition  on  acoount  of  their  proceeding  further 
than  the  Pietists  in  general,  and  actually  forming 
a  birtiy  distinct  from  the  Lutherans,  a  portion  of 
them  emigrated  to  America  in  tho  year  1803, 
whcra  they  furnied  tho  Habuont  Society.  Those 
who   remained    in   Germany  became  known  as 

EORNTHALITGH. 

SEPARATISTS.  [I]  An  Iri^h  sect  of  S.\n-- 
demasiass  established  in  Dublin  by  a  seceding 
clergyman  named  Walker  early  in  the  ninetoentli 
century.  They  arc  sometimes  called  "  Walker- 
itcs.''  [2]  Another  sect  of  Sandemanians  \r;is 
formed  under  the  same  nama  at  New  lioas  by 
two  clergymen  named  Kelly  and  Ciirr.  [3]  A 
thin!  sect  wis  formed  professing  strict  Eviin- 
gelical  and  Milk-narian  tenets  bv  a  clergyman 
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named   Darby ;  and  these  are  sometimes  atao 
called    "  Darbyites "     as    well    as    Separatiats. 

From  tlicso  sprung  the  Pltmouth  Bbctuken. 

SEKPESTIXr.     [OpinTEs.J 

SERVETIANS.  The  followera  of  Michael 
SorvcLus,  or  Miguel  Servetle  [a.d.  1509-1553],  a 
Sp.iniard,  who  developed  Unitarianism  in  tho 
direction  of  Pauthcisiu  among  the  Calvinistic 
He  formers. 

Ser\'etu8  was  the  son  of  a  noUirj-  named  R^ves 
or  Serve,  at  Yillaneuva  in  Arragon,  and  was  edu- 
cated fur  the  Civil  Law  at  tho  University  of 
Toulonse.  At  twenty-one  years  of  age  ho  accom- 
panied Quintana,  the  Confessor  of  Charlea  V.^  to 
the  coronation  of  the  Emperor  at  Bologna.  From 
thence  ha  went,  by  way  of  Lyons  and  Genevii, 
to  Biisle,  where  he  became  acquainted  with 
CF^:oIampadiu.i,  and  afterwards  to  Strasbuig, 
where  he  associated  ^vith  Bucer  and  Capito. 
Both  at  Basic  and  Strasburg  Sorvetua  bad  made 
himself  notorioaa  by  his  public  denial  of  the 
docti-ine  of  the  Trinity,  and  when  only  twenty- 
two  years  of  age  he  ventured  to  print  a  work 
entitled  De  Trinitatis  Erronbua,  which  was 
followed  the  next  year  by  another  entitled 
Dialogomm  de  Trtnitate  libn  dm.  In  these 
works  Servetus  maintained  tho  peculiar  theor)', 
that  before  the  Creation  of  the  world  God  h»d 
produced  within  llimself  t%vo  personal  representa- 
tions, or  manners  of  existence,  which  were  to  be 
the  means  of  communication  between  Himself  and 
men  :  that  these  two  representatives  of  the  Deity 
wcrecallcd  tho  Word  and  the  Holy  Oho«t:  that  the 
AVord  was  united  to  (ho  Man  Christ,  AMio  might 
thus  be  called  God:  that  the  Holy  Gboetanimatra 
all  nature,  and  produces  in  men  all  that  is  good 
in  thom  :  and  finally,  that  both  these  representa' 
tives  of  Deity  would,  aflter  the  destniction  of  the 
world,  be  ro-absorbed  into  the  Person  of  God. 

Having  seen  these  two  books  through  the 
press  at  Hagucnau,  Servetus  returned  to  Baste 
and  tlicncQ  to  Lyons,  living  in  tho  latter  city 
tintil  abont  the  year  1536,  when  ho  went  ta 
study  meilicine  at  Paria  Under  the  name  of 
Michael  do  Yillencuvc,  ho  aflern-anls  proctisrd 
for  a  short  time  as  a  physician  at  Lyons,  and  in 
I5il  went  to  live  in  tlie  household  of  the  Arch- 
bishop of  Vicnne,  where  he  resided  until  nearly 
the  close  of  his  life,  openly  a  good  Catholic,  bnt 
secretly  writing  his  last  and  wor^t  work.  At 
Paris  Servetus  ia  said  to  have  become  acnuaint-il 
with  Calvin,  but  it  may  be  doubted  whether  he 
haul  visited  that  city  before  Calvin's  &D&1  de- 
parture irom  it,  and  it  is  not  certain  that  they  ever 
met  before  the  close  of  Scn-etus'  life,  though  th^ 
corresponded  for  fifteen  or  sixteen  years. 

In  the  year  1553  Sen*etus  published  a  thinl 
work  in  support  of  his  opinions,  wbicli  had  now 
taken  H  strongly  pantheistic  colour,  entitling  it 
Cfirifitiaitittmi  liejfiStutio.  This  was  printed 
anonymously,  but  its  authorship  was  discovci^jd 
and  its  author  imprisoned  by  tho  Inquisition. 
He  escaped  from  prison,  bnt  Ids  effigy  was  banged 
and  burned  amidst  a  pile  of  his  books,  shewing 
what  fate  he  would  have  met  with  if  ho  had 
remained.     From  Vienne  he  purpoee<l  going  to 
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Naples   to  practise   again   as  a   physician,   but 

taking  Geneva  on  liia  road,  lay  concealed  Ibcre  for 
a  month,  whon  lio  fell  into  tlio  hiinds  uf  the 
inagistrateFi,  wlio  Itail  received  informatinn  of  liif< 
preseuco  from  Calviii,  the  hiltir  having  dechired 
seTeu  j'Pitrs  before  that  if  Servc-tud  came  to 
(jeneva  he  phould  not  leave  tho  nily  alive. 

Having  esciped  Um  fate  of  a  hi^rctic  at  tbo 
luuids  of  tho  Roman  Inquisition  at  Yiennc,  Scr- 
Tetns  was  now  put  on  his  trial  for  heresy  before 
Ibe  Protestant  ]nqiii»itjim  at  Gtineva.  After  lung 
controversy,  in  winch  Calvin  took  a  vci-y  active 
»nd  vinlent  part,  Servetiifi  was  contSemned  to 
ik'ath  as  a  heretic  on  OclubcT  2Ct]i,  15o3,  and  on 
the  following  day  he  sntfcreri  a  miserably  pro- 
tracted death  by  lire  in  the  great  stronghold  of 
Cttlviniani,  and  with  tlie  full  ocijuicscence  of  Cal- 
vin. An  elaborate  treatise  in  support  of  hia 
execution  was  published  by  Btza  under  the  title 
De  HivitticU  a  ciciU  Mupiatruiu  ptnn'enduf;  and 
it  was  alaa  defended  by  Melancbthon  and  other 
Protestant  writem  as  a  *'jusL  and  honourablo 
proceeding"  [Quart.  Jfev.  bcxxviii.  SSl]."^ 

The  followers  of  Ser\'etus  were  principally  to 
be  found  in  Lombartly,  tlio  best  known  of  tliem 
being  Bernardinu  Ochiiio  [a.d.  1487>1564].  They 
wore  driven  from  Lombardy  by  the  Inquisition, 
and  also  from  Switzerland,  where  lliey  hod  taken 
refuge,  eventually  flndinga  home  in  Poland  among 
the  followeTB  of  the  elder  SocinuB,  with  wliom 
tbey  amalgamated  into  tho  sect  of  the  Socimans. 

The  eleventh  volume  of  SchhiPselbnrg'B  I/cureti- 
corum  Catalogm^  extending  to  623  pages,  is  en- 
tirely occupied  witli  a  treatise  De  Secta  S^rvc/itin- 
arum;  and  a  Life  of  Servelus  was  pubjishetl  in 
1748— rc]mbli»hed  with  additions  in  174& — by 
Moslieini  tho  ecclesiastical  historian. 

SETHIANS.  The  last  chapter  hut  one  of  the 
book  of  IrenxiLs  against  Heresies  contEkius  a  most 
obsctiro  account  of  sLimo  Valrtntinian  Gnostics 
who  ar«  generally  undun^tood  to  be  the  Ophites 
and  the  Sethians  [Iren.  n<ii:  liter,  xxx.].  Neither 
of  these  secta  is  nanifd  throughout  the  chapter, 
nor  is  there  anything  to  distinguish  the  opinions 
of  one  from  the  ulhor,  if  indeed  these  two  sects 
are  intended,  ilippolytus  devotes  four  chapters 
of  his  Aflh  bock  to  the  refutation  of  their  heresy, 
but  gives  no  account  of  theii-  liistory.  Kpiphanius 
was  douhtftd  whether  the  sect  had  not  become 
extinct  in  his  time,  but  thought  he  had  met  with 
tracefl  of  it  somewhere  in  Kgypt  Phihuster  and 
Augnstine  are  equally  silent  respecting  their 
history. 

The  sect  derived  its  name  from  the  peculiar 
veneration  with  which  its  adlierents  regarded  the 
patriarch  Selh  ;  a  veneration  set  up,  perhaps,  in 
opposition  to  that  yf  the  CAiNiTEa  for  Cain. 
Whether  this  was  or  was  not  the  real  origin  of 
their  sect,  they  professctl  to  believe  themselvea 
descended  from  Seth,  while  a  large  portion  of 
mankind  was  descended  from  Coin,  of  whom  Ham 
was  the  representative  in  the  Ark.     They  also 

»  Thirtwn  ^eara  Rftcrward*  [*.».  1E66]  tho  Antltrini- 
tftriaii  Jiihn  VitlttiitirM;  Oetitilis  wuk  l>L-li»iili--t3  at  I}«mR 
Lt  the  Ciklvinists  for  hb  oniniona.     [Antitbikitabiaks, 

^  S7-J 
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believed  that  our  Lord  was  Seth  appearing  again 
in  tho  world.  Afany  writers  identify  the  »cct 
with  that  of  the  Opliites,  and  they  were  plainly 
p.irt  of  the  great  heretical  family  of  Gnt>stic«. 
Ilippolytus  says  that  their  doctrine  was  all  eon- 
tuined  in  a  book  called  "The  Paraphrase  of  SeUl/* 
of  which  nothing  is  known.  [Ilippol.  liefut,  y. 
14-17.     Epiphaii.  Iftercn.  xxxi.\.] 

SEVKNTII  DAY  HAPTiST8.  Tim  modem 
rppresontativcs  of  tho  Tbaskptes.  or  Sabbatarians 
of  the  seventeenth  century.  Tliey  have  never 
been  numerous  in  Englwrnl,  and  at  tho  present 
day  there  are  not  above  forty  or  fifty  in  the  whole 
country,  with  twosmull  meutiug-houses.  A  com- 
niimity  of  the  sect  was  formed  by  an  emigrant 
.named  Stephen  Mumford,  at  Newport,  Rhode 
Island,  about  IGtil,  and  there  are  now  suid  to  be 
about  tifty  congregations  of  them,  numbering 
6000  members,  in  the  United  States. 

SEV'EKLANy.  A  sect  of  Etici-atlto  Gnostics, 
Bucceasora  of  the  Tatiaimta,  whoso  complicated 
system  of  .^uus  iliuy  abandoned,  but  whose 
Encratite  notions  of  creation  they  developed  or 
heightened. 

Epiphaniua  sujipoaea  their  Icjulcr  Sevenis  to 
have  preceded  Talian,  but  Eusebiua,  Tlieodoret, 
and  Jerome  make  him  Tatian's  successor.  These 
latter  authorities  are  followed  by  most  ecclesias- 
tical higtoi-ians,  and  the  silence  of  Jrenious  and 
llippolytuB  regarding  Sevenis  renders  the  later 
date  most  probable  But  of  hii  history  nothing 
is  known. 

The  system  of  Tatian  as  regards  the  Deity  and 
the  powers  emanating  irum  tlim  was  identical,  or 
nearlyso.with  thBsystem  of  Valentinns.  [Valen'- 
Ti.viANs.  Tatianistb.]  Erom  tho  brief  notices 
which  have  come  down  to  us,  Severus  appears 
to  have  exchanged  this  elaborate  system  for  a 
simpler  one  founded  upim  that  of  the  Ophites 
and  Scthians.  Eor  Epiphainus  [Ilccr.  xlv.] 
ascribes  to  the  Severians  a  belief  in  the  weU- 
knowa  Gnostic  power  TuldalNioth,  who  appears 
in  the  Ophite  aystfra  as  the  first  otfspring  of 
Bythus  and  i-jinuia  [Iren.  i.  30],  The  Severians 
hdd  that  laEdabaoth  was  n  great  ruler  of  the 
powers,  that  from  him  sprung  the  Devil :  that 
tlia  Devil  being  cast  down  to  the  earth  in  the 
form  of  a  serpent  protiuced  the  vine,  whose 
snake-like  tendrils  indicate  its  origin  :  that  the 
Devil  also  created  woman  and  Ihu  lower  half 
of  man.  laldabaoth  was  the  Demiurgo  of  the 
Ophites,  tho  first  descendant  of  the  lirst  man 
(Anthropos),  for  so  they  called  the  manifestations 
of  power  from  tlm  Bythus  of  tho  Deity.  After 
him  were  six  others  in  succession  ;  to  whom  bo- 
longed,  and  among  whom  were  distributed,  the 
prophets  of  tho  Old  Testament.  These  several 
and  successive  generations  were  so  many  stops  of 
degradation ;  a  notion  taken,  as  tho  names  were 
taken,  from  tho  Cabbala.  But  the  Severians  ap- 
pear to  have  arrived  at  the  same  convlusiuu  at 
one  step,  making  the  Devil  the  immt^iiiate  off- 
spring of  laldabaoth.  And  they  divided  tjie 
work  of  tho  Demiurge  between  laldubaoth  and 
the  Devil,  as  between  good  and  evU  powers. 

Tho  origin  of  these  cjctraordinary  and  bl&sphe- 
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been  practiaeil  so  ufteu  and  iii  aiicli  a  degree  as  to 
have  lixoi  tbeii  features  in  an  iinnahiral  position  ; 
UMwie  them  goggle-eyed,  auffusLnl  lljeir  eyea  witli 
blood,  covered  Ibeir  factss  wtlli  sic-ky  i>alL!uess,  and 
luado  thorn  nppcjir  like  persons  just  escapeil, 
or  rathflr  just  (^acaping,  from  a  violent  dieeaso. 
The  motions  i>f  tin;  men  wufo  very  moderate,  and 
aeomed  rather  to  be  coiuluFCiitKlingly  than  ear- 
neatly  mado"  [Dwighl's  7V«t¥/rf]. 

'llie  pruici]ial  tiultlemeut  of  the  Shakers  is  now 
lit  2(ew  I-i;bniKin,  a  city  of  thoir  own  creation, 
which  they  beyan  to  build  soon  after  Mother 
Auu's  dciitli ;  but  tbcy  have  aeveutt'cn  branches 
oflhe  cominunity  in  BCTeral  other  places  in  the 
United  States,  and  altogether  tbey  arc  aaid  to  bu 
about  6000  iu  number,  lliey  repudiate  tho  use 
of  sacramonta,  alltiging  that  all  external  onlinaiicea 
were  supuivudud  when  Chriaiiiuiity  was  ■ustabliahed 
in  the  world.  They  also  conBider  tliat  tnu) 
Christianity  was  nfcver  taught  between  the  Apos- 
tolic a;^  and  tho  riae  of  their  sect.  Although 
tlioy  do  Jit)t  itnpoge  celibacy  as  a  necessary  rule, 
married  couples  do  nut  uoutinuo  to  live  lu  their 
sottleiuent. 

A  modern  writer  dpscribcB  thoir  worship  at  tlie 
proflent  time  in  the  foiloiring  worils :  "  The  rnwn 
and  womtu,  all  clad  in  grey  cloth  and  wearing 
list  slippOfB,  rx;eupicd  distinct  positions  in  tho 
placeofmih;ting.  A  shortexteniporancouswidroag 
was  deliverwl  by  an  elder  of  the  party,  who  rt>- 
niinded  his  auHitory  of  tho  mercies  they  had  all 
oxporitnced  during  the  past  week,  and  bade  them 
thurefure  unito  with  him  in  '  cheerful  oxprcssion» 
of  gratitude  to  their  heavenly  IlenMfactor.'  Upon 
the  conclusion  of  lliia  brief  exhortation,  twelve 
of  tho  company  arranged  thomBelvos  in  two  linc«, 
back  to  bock,  in  tlio  centra  of  tho  apartment ;  tho 
rest  of  tlie  congregation  slooil  up  iu  couples 
arouml  them,  the  men  forming  one  negment  of  the 
circle,  the  women  the  other.  Thereupon  tboso  in 
the  Diiddlo  commenced  singing  in  a  loud  voico 
some  doggroi  Terses  to  a  very  lively  tiino  : — 

•  I  love  to  lUiicc  iind  Io\-c  tc  >!3j(, 
And,  oh  I  I  IoT<^  my  Maker  : 
I  lov**  to  (lancG  nitil  Iovr  tn  sing. 
And  loTo  lo  Lc  u  Slmker,'  tic, 

Tlie  several  couples,  iwrpetually  smUing  or  gig- 
gling at  each  other,  and  Hupping  thi.-ir  hands  in 
raid-air,  acrampanicLi  this  stmugo  kind  of  psal- 
mody by  a  quick  but  munotuiiuus  shulUiiig  of 
their  feet,  being  an  aptdogy  for  a  Jance.  lliis 
gn>tvsqne  scene  wa^  prolonged  to  an  hour  and  a 
hidf,  at  the  end  of  wliich  time  the  company  dis- 
persed to  their  homes  ''  \Nftci  and  Qiieriifit,  2nd 
si-r.  xu.  366]. 

Tho  tenets  of  the  Shakers  are  set  forth  by 
themsolvoA,  in  very  mystical  language,  in  "  Tlio 
Toatimony  of  Christ's  8econri  Appearing,"  nnil  in 
"  A  Sumiiiiiry  View  of  the  MiUenaial  Church." 

«IKiUlH!:N.SE.S.       [8JSCIDEN8B8.] 

SIMOXIANS.  Tlie  earliest  of  those  pbilnso- 
phical  heretics  who  ultimately  acquired  the  uamo 
of  Gnostics,  Olid  who  owed  their  origin  to  the 
•atichristian  iuQuonce  ami  teaching  of  Simon 
Hagns  during  the  thirty  or  forty  years  tliat  fol- 

^m     lowoti  our  Lord's  AsceDsion, 
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The  pereouul  history  of  Simon  Magus  is  rery 
obscure,  but  some  few  facts  respecting  him  are  to 
bo  drawn  from  the  pagta  of  the  New  TtiAtanieiit 
and  of  early  ChriHtiun  writers.  Ue  must  have 
been  contemporary  with  tho  peri<id  of  our  Lord's 
earthly  life  ami  miniKtry,  at  lt:ast  for  many  yearn ; 
fur  within  about  a  year  of  tho  Ascension  tit.  Luke 
reprwionts  him  as  having  "long  time"  bad  iullu- 
once  among  the  Somaritona,  using  sorcery,  bo- 
witching  them,  and  giving  out  that  he  was  somu 
great  one,  so  that  "  they  all  gave  hood  "  io  liim> 
"  from  tlie  least  even  to  the  greatest,  sajring,  This 
man  is  tho  great  power  of  Gotl."  Thci-o  is  no 
record  that  Simon  over  came  witlnn  the  range  of 
(Christ's  teaching,  or  of  that  of  any  of  the  Apostles 
or  Evangelists  uutU  after  the  personal  ministry  of 
our  Lon.1  bad  ceased.  Hut  when  I'hilip  tlio  dea- 
con preached  "the  things  concerning  the  king- 
domof  God  and  the  Name  of  Jesus  Christ"  among 
the  SantiaritahH,  Simon  Magus  was  among  tboea 
who  believed  and  were  baptized;  and,  continuing 
for  a  time  with  Philip,  the  sorcerer  hirasolf  was 
astonished  at  "the  miracleaand  signs  which  were 
done."  This  astomahmcut  at  powers  which  so 
evidently  exceeded  his  own  was  innrpn-scil  when 
he  saw  a  still  greater  uiiraclo  follow  from  the  sub- 
sequent ministrations  nf  the  Apostles  Peter  and 
John,  whoso  bands  having  been  hiid  uguui  the 
baptized  Samaritans,  "  they  received  the  Holy 
Ohost,"  Whoso  presence  was  mauifc«ted  by  some 
evident  token,  similar  perhaps  to  those  signs 
which  had  been  seen  and  hi>a.rd  on  the  Day  of 
Pentecost,  or  those  which  were  aft«nranls  mani- 
fested at  Joppa  and  Kphesus.  This  great  wonder 
excited  Simon's  ambition  to  exercise  tho  same 
power  as  the  Apostles,  and  ho  offere<l  money  to 
Peter  and  John  to  purchase  the  power  of  them. 
'ITifl  reply  of  St  Peter  stamped  such  bargaining 
fur  "the  gift  of  God"  as  a  hciuous  crime,  Vi 
which  in  subserpient  times  the  name  of  "mmoiiy" 
was  given,  from  tho  name  of  IiinL  by  wliom  it  n'as 
first  committed.  But  tho  words  of  the  Apostle 
seem  to  pnint  to  something  beyond  tliis  particular 
crime,  .IS  if  Simon,  who  is  declim;d  to  bo  "in  Uio 
gall  of  bitterness  and  the  bond  of  inii^uity,"  was 
still  in  heart  the  sorcerer,  although  he  had  be- 
lieved iu  the  kingdom  of  God  and  the  Xame  of 
Jesus,  and  had  been  maiio  a  Christian  by  bap- 
tism [Acts  viii.  9-24].  Justin  Martyr,  writing 
about  a  century  after  this  event,  says  that  Simon, 
whom  ho  calls  a  native  of  tho  Samaritan  tillage 
Gitto,  "did  mighty  acts  of  magic"  at  Rome  in 
tho  timeofClaudiusCcesarrA.n.  11-54].  Irentcus, 
writing  about  thirty  years  later  than  Justin  [a.D. 
182'18d],  liays  that  Simon,  "  not  putting  fuitli  ui 
God  a  whit  tho  more,"  set  himself  eagerly  to  con- 
tend against  the  Apostles,  in  onler  that  ho  him- 
self might  seem  to  be  a  wonderful  being,  and 
applied  himself  with  still  greater  zeal  to  the  study 
of  tho  whole  magic  art,  that  be  might  tlie  Iwttrtr 
bewildorand  overpower  multitudes  of  mum"  Both 
Justin  Martyr  and  Ironajus  declare  that  the 
Sorcerer  was  honoured  as  a  god  ;  and  the  former 
twice  tells  the  Kmpf^ror  Antoninus  Pius,  to  whom 
ho  addressed  his  first  Apology,  that  "  as  a  god  ha 
was  honouie^l  by  yon,"  meaning  Uie  Bomons, 
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■K118  begotten  in  a  likeness.  He  is  to  itaiiJ  alxjve, 
lieaidc  the  bltissed  IiiiJeliiiito  I'owor,  if  He  be 
fitahioncd  into  an  imafjc."  The  J?xmi  uroployej 
by  Him  are  male  and  fetnnle,  these  gcunral  tx^rnxs 
Jescriliiny  the  Divine  Mind,  or  its  portions  as  re- 
flictiiig  upon  it.'iplf,  anil  an  retleci«il  upon;  or  aa 
tho  arti'julutinju;  powur  and  lliy  utterance.  The 
active  or  nialo  of  tliesp  Jb'jnns.  in  from  aboTe,  the 
passive  or  female  from  bdow;  niiJ  llni^ir  uniun 
generates  all  thinjis.  "The  Lo-jios,  frcqnently  loolt- 
ing  to  the  llMnj;s  that  are  being  generated  from 
Mind  and  Intelligent,  that  is,  from  Heaven  and 
Kurtli,  cxclaiius.  'Hear,  O  Ucav^ns,  and  give  ear, 
O  earth,  for  the  Lnrd  hath  spoken.'  He  whg 
utters  tlieso  words  ia  the  sevi-Jitli  Power,  He  who 
stood,  stands,  and  will  stand." 

ThB  firet  pair  of  root*  or  jYmwh,  tu  whit:h  is 
ajrsigucd  piion'ty,  and  opparently  primacy,  is  n-- 
fcrred  to  iho  first  three  days'  work  in  the  Mosaic 
accoont  of  the  Creation.  Cleaily  too  the  second 
pair  is  to  bo  referr&I  to  the  fourth  day,  the  Ihinl 
|iair  to  the  lifth  and  sixth  days.  Voice  and  Name 
are  stated  tu  bo  Suu  and  Meon,  Katiocinntion  anil 
Reflection  are  Air  ami  Water.  Sun  and  Moon 
may  be  repreeented  as  fivnn  abovo  aijil  below, 
Active  and  Piwsivo,  the  Giver  and  the  Ileceiver, 
Powers  by  which  iimiidaiic  thiiij^e  are  generated. 
The  productions  from  Air  ami  AVattr  on  the  fifth 
and  sixtli  days  correspond  tv  the  cunceptioue  of 
Katiocinntioii  ami  Ru^IfM^tion.  A  little  ingenious 
wonl-play  will  make  out  a  very  tolorable  analopy. 
All  these  generations  of  the  six  days  are  reduced 
to  order  by  the  pcvenlh  or  Indpfinite  Power,  the 
Spirit  which  contains  all  things  in  ilavlf,  aa  image 
rp.>m  an  incorruptible  form. 

The  arrangements  uf  this  pantheistic  cnstnogony 
liciog  clfected,  there  occurs  a  vestige  of  Cieation. 
The  JVily  proceeded  to  form  man,  taking  clay 
from  the  earth.  He  formed  him  not  uncoin- 
poundeU,  but  twofold,  according  to  His  own 
imago.  The  imaf^e  is  the  S[rtrit,  and  whoovf-r  is 
not  fashioned  into  a  figin-e  of  this  will  perish  with 
the  world,  inasmuch  as  he  continues  only  po- 
tentially, and  does  not  exist  actually.  Thtre 
exists  in  every  man  therefore  in  a  latent  cun- 
ditiun  that  which  is  incoirtiptible,  potentially, 
tliat  is,  not  actually;  and  this  is  He  vrho  ston], 
sUoiid-Y,  and  is  Le  stiiml.  He  is  la  stand  (acconl- 
irig  to  the  wimb  quoted  above)  when  He  shall  lie 
fashioned  into  an  imago.  It  appears  then  that 
every  maji  may  become,  not  a  member  of  (_"brint 
by  having  the  Spirit  of  Christ,  but  an  eHibo<ii- 
m''Lt  of  the  Logos;  an  "image,"  that  is,  of  the 
Logos,  a  conversion  of  the  "  secret "  portion  of 
the  Divine  Power  into  the  "  maniient.* 

It  remained  then  to  shew  how  this  power,  latent 
in  all  men,  was  laanifcsted  and  brought  into  action 
in  Simon,  how  ho  was  made  the  image  of  the 
Logos.'     There  was  excogitated  for  this  purpose 

^  Before  Uiepubticstinn  nf  tlipRefnlntinn  ufnll  llercsUs 
there  was  »  tliSiculty  r?gnnUii|^  tlip  iulvrpiHUitioit  of  a 
wsU'known  TiasBaffo  or  IfjEiatius,  A^t^i  i.tiwf.  oi'k  drd 
Z(Y^  -rpotXuStr  \aii  Afai/wj.  viii.j.  Many  thousht  iJtat 
the  Cnoatic  Higp  could  not  b«  rctrm-ii  Ui.  Str?  Pearwm, 
findtc.  I.jMt.  ii.  4  :  Bull,  Dr/.  Fid.  A'Kfw.  iii.  1,  4-7  . 
lllili^iuic,  dr.  lltrrfn.  1.  vi.  6;  JaCdlMian,  I'lxlr.  Apo*t..  JS\I. 
in  he.  Tbc  ditBt-ulty  is  rcirored  bj-  the  ft}>i»rflraac«  of 
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a  furth.-'r  dcvelopmont  of  the  theory  of  emana- 
tions, by  wliicli  the  pretensions  of  his  i«iniim>ur 
Xlulenn  to  bo  a  ffimale  /Eon  might  tvlly  with  hi.fi 
own  pretensions  to  be  the  imago  of  the  Logos, 
atid  mark  him,  to  the  exclusiim  of  others,  as  that 
image.  This  is  told  by  Ilippolytus  in  the 
thirteenth  chapter,  nml  his  account  is  to  the 
following  elfect.  After  the  fumiation  of  the 
world,  in  the  power  of  tlic  ensuing  Sigc,  the  two 
lower  pairs  of  yE-jns  are  resumed  into  tliu  superior 
or  primary  pair  Nous  and  Knnoia.  Nous  and 
Knnoia  are  thus  represented  as  olfshoots  from  all 
the  il'^ins.  The  medium  of  their  union  is  the 
Power  that  sustnina  and  noiirishes  all  things — lie 
who  stands.  The  action  of  tlie  Divine  Mind  as 
subject  npon  itself  as  object,  the  union  that  is 
of  Xoua  with  Knnoia,  is  the  bi^getling  of  the 
Logos.  Cwujcquently,  when  these  were  embodied 
as  imngefi,  a  fuinale  represeiitt'd  Eunoia,  and 
Simon  might  represent  himself  as  the  Power  of 
Hod,  cither  as  the  Father  iu  lite  person  of  the 
superior  JEan,  or  the  Logos,  who  is  one  with  the 
Father.  Thesu  doctrines  of  the  Great  Announce- 
meat  conlirm  and  make  intelligible  the  statement 
of  Irenteus,  that  Simon  taught :  **  It  was  himself 
who  appeamd  among  the  Jews  as  the  Son,  but 
descended  in  Samaria  as  the  Father,  wliile  he 
came  to  other  nations  in  tbo  character  of  the 
Holy  Spirit"  [Ircn.  adv.  liar.  i.  23].»  In 
Siuirm's  system  the  Persons  of  the  Holy  Trinity 
are  confused,  and  it  was  open  to  bim,  professing 
himself  to  be  the  Power  of  God,  to  assume  the 
name  of  any  one  of  the  Tliree.  Ho  said  precisely 
the  same  thing  of  Jcdiis  Christ  [Hipp.  liefut. 
n<er.  vi  \\\^  Iremeus  continues  that  Simon 
declared  Helena  to  be  the  fii-st  conception  of  his 
mind,  {i.e.  aa  God,)  the  mother  of  all ;  that  she, 
leaping  forth  from  him  and  comprehending  tbo 
will  of  her  father,  descendeil  to  the  luwer  regions 
of  space,  and  generated  angels  and  powers  by 
whom  the  wiirld  was  formed  (there  is  a  variation 
hero  from  the  teaching  of  tho  Announcement, 
which  will  be  noticed  presently);  that  the^ 
angels  ruleil  ill  the  world  thwy  had  made,  and 
through  jealousy  detained  Helena  or  Fjicoia 
among  ibenv;  that  she  was  f\\ni  up  in  a  human 
body,  and  appeared  in  one  female  form  after 
am>ther.* 

This  leads  u&  to  our  Lonra  pl«ce  in  Simon's 
system.  The  world  being  ill  managed  by  the 
tuigeh;,  Jesus  was  tmnsforuied,  and  being  assimt- 

the  tium  ia  the  Great  Annotiiioi>ment,  and  few  will  dov 
doubt  that  Igimtiiit  flocti  rvfer  to  tlitt  Gnoatie  Bi<;i-. 

•  Barton,  writing  bcTorp  Kiinwilytii*'  trratUi-  *«.*  dii- 
cov*iX'<l,  thoDftht  tBPM  iitat<-nieat3  of  Irenreiia  lo  lac  in- 
ereiiible  {Bamiikin  fMlvrt*,  iv.  pp.  I(l8, 107].  Ul>oa  wbii  li 
Mill  rcmnrked,  that  there  is  iidlbing  in  ititi-h  Htaleint^iitK 
which  bIkiuIJ  tt|>[,n«r  so  iBcmiiiWe  in  itself  to  any  who 
hire  seen  prect«ely  the  same  Htad-mcnls  in  tii>utUi-ii 
pntitheiata  as  to  nuLVMitate  any  critic«]  method  for  vx- 
plniiiitignwMy  ihc  «niHir.-iit  absurdity  [On  Panth.  /"r/i*- 
(ijplfs.  i.  18], 

■  It  tlms  apiH-^rs  that  thow  nhu  lure  L-hargcd  Simon 
with  SdhrlliunMtin  ana  ciom-<;t  [Hurton,  note  iS,  p,  389J. 

*  See  TertuIlriiTi,  df  Animn,  p.  S37.  ed.  1811,  H<'Ii;iia 
was  called  Luaa.  tha  female  jEon  of  the  socomi  pair. 
Till*  .SiiiioiiiiuiN  wftrr.  sriiiictimcR  nillpd  Ilelfniaas  from 
thi;ir  worship  <>f  Hi'ltna  [UlIsub  m  ih-igra  e.  Cfi.  p.  272, 
Spencer,     foo  Spencer's  notcj. 
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Tills,  it  appears,  was  llie  thango  made  by 
Val«nliiina  in  tlie  connection,  first  cfTectuJ  by 
Simon,  of  CtirifeUanity  with  Giioaticiftm.  Tim 
necessity  fur  tlie  diauKO  lay  in  the;  niln|>tIon  of  a 
difion-iit  tenet  concerning  matter  VaJentiiiua,  if 
not  AKserting  broacily  the  full  Gnostic  K^xsA,  tliat 
matter  is  it&olf  ca£ciitially  evil,  at  loost  attributes 
to  it  a  resistance  to  the  pervatiing  principle  of 
Pivine  life,  so  as  to  be  capable  of  producing  evil. 
[Yalestisiass.]  This  was  not  consistent  with 
the  Simonian  representation  of  matter  as  the 
manifestation  of  the  Diviuo  Subatance.  It  was 
necessary  to  have  reoonrse  in  the  fomintion  of 
the  world  to  nn  inferior  Demiurgo. 

Tho  Simoouiii  confuaion  of  the  crtatnre  with 
the  Creator  lod  to  the  denial  of  Uw  ejifitenco  of 
evil  in  tho  outward  ui;t«  of  the  creature,  and  must 
have  lain,  doctriuolly,  al-  the  root  of  tbuir  bor- 
rihia  Bxccases.  The  Unostics,  holding  that  matter 
was  essentially  evil,  eould  consistently  teach  the 
necGSsitj  of  austerity  and  niortiQcation  of  the 
flesh  :  and  some  did  so  teach. 

Again,  tho  PiatoniQ  tenet,  that  there  are 
heavenly  ftrchetypea  or  ideas  of  all  eartlily  things, 
appears  to  be  in  its  struugeal  form  in  the  fiixt 
principle  of  the  Simonian  coamogony,  in  which 
Heaven  and  Earth  are  outward  man itestat long  of 
Mind  and  Intelligence.  It  would  he  jiosaiblo  to 
introduce  this  t^nct  in  a  uiudiHed  form  into 
Gnosticism  by  suppofling  tho  world-creating 
angiils  to  be  reflexes  of  the  Supreme  Mind,  and 
matter  to  bo  unresisting :  ^  but  Gnosticism  in 
general  held  that  tho  rMmiurga  proceeded  from 
the  highest  God  only  at  an  infinite  distance,  and 
irBB  as  incapable  of  ivillirg  tbo  perfect  as  of 
restraining  the  opposition  of  matter  [Gieseler, 
Comp.  Keel.  Ilial.  i.  137].  In  Ibe  unreality  of 
our  lord's  body  Simon  and  the  great  bulk  of  tlio 
Gno8ti<s  agreed.^  Thus  Simon,  adding  to  his 
Samaritan  education  an  initiation  into  the  Cab- 
bala and  ite  magic  as  a  student  at  Alexandria,  (for 
on  tliis  point  tho  statement  of  the  (^lementino 
Homiliee  [ii.  22]  is  so  probable  Ihnt  it  may  bo 
•ccBpted,)  learning  something  of  ('hristinnity  from 
Philip,  soon  set  himself  up  as  a  rival  of  the  Jesua 
Whom  ho  had  abjured;  and  Inst  bis  life,  if  tho 
narrative  of  Hipindytus  may  be  received,  iu  an 
attempt  to  exhibit  in  hi»  om'h  person  (by  being 
bnried  alive)  a  resurrection,  the  reality  of  which, 
in  the  case  of  Jcsns  Christ,  he  dcnieil  [Kippol. 
Jtf/Ht  llo'r.  vi.  IS].'' 

'  Tlif  AIi-srriHlmn  Oimslks  nnploTwl,  but  only  an  on 
insecarp  pniJe,  n  rq)iTBenUtion  wliii:h  wm  borrowwl 
fnmi  the  rbitcmic  tloctrine  of  lAett^,  tJmt  tho  risilile 
worW,  witli  il*  (pmrid  «f  Wit,  la  ocly  an  imajre  and  im- 
inrssion  of  the  world  of  light  lOieaeleT,  ComfxnS.  i.  138]. 

'  Hammond  (of  ooorse,  for  1k-  findii  Gnosticism  crery- 
,  where)  ict«rpii-ta  2  Tbeaa.  u.  S  of  Simoa  iin^ns.  S»' 
ComM.iH  toe.  nniT  THm.  Frima  Prtunn.  dr.  Avtieh.  cap. 
i»..  Works,  ir.  p  733.  The  iv!r-ji  of  Antichritt  hn  ]towcr 
within  the  Church,  nctin;;  in  the  name  of  Christ,  hot 
^■KaiaelChrUt.  Simon,  viliile  wilhin  the  Cliurt-h,  may 
IwTe  bM-ii  (HI*  nf  the  types  or  csrlkr  nMnifeatatJoM  of 
Aiilichri*t.  hut  during  the  chief  part  af  his  eourw  he  was 
withftut  tht  Chureli. 

'  Thi!  other  tiary  of  his  d^-ath  in  an  ntt«mpt  to  By 
■lnti.-3  from  Amobiiu.  ProbahW  buth  stories  .ire  fahn- 
loos. 
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SIMONIAXS,   ST.      [PosiTivisw.     Social- 

[S-TS.J 

SIONITES.  A  small  commnnity  which  at- 
tnicted  some  atlentiun  iu  Norway  in  the  tirat  half 
of  the  eighteenth  centnry.  They  called  them- 
selves Sionites,  as  professing  to  sot  forth  tho  reign 
of  the  King  of  Sion,  with  \V'honi  they  ckiined  to 
be  in  MUch  close  comraimion  that  their  acta  were 
idcnLiQed  with  Ills:  but  they  also  look  the  name 
of  "  strangers  and  pilgrims."  It  was  their  custom 
to  wear  long  boards,  a  linen  girdle — analogous  to 
a  custom  of  the  Phundaitiu) — and  to  have  the 
word  "  Sion,"  with  some  mystical  chamcter,  em- 
broidered in  red  on  th&ir  sleeves.  Tbey  gave 
passports  to  persona  whom  thoy  charged  to  aid 
in  establishing  the  Kingdom  of  Kiou ;  but.  cJinslng 
some  trouble  to  the  Government  by  these  "Fifth 
Monarchy'*  i«leas,  tbey  were  exiled  from  Bragernes 
in  the  year  1743  and  oMiged  to  settle  at  Altona. 
One  of  tbcir  number,  George  Kleinow,  profoased 
to  he  a  prophet,  and  under  his  guidance  thej 
rapudtated  the  baptism  of  their  converts,  and  ro- 
baplized  them  when  they  entori-d  tboir  com- 
munity, f/hristian  VI.  ereutnally  issued  orders 
for  di:ji)olviDg  tbe  community  on  accoont  of  its 
diegbedieoco  to  tbe  laws,  and  its  pretensioits  of 
sotting  up  a  kuigdom  which  claitncil  to  be  in- 
()opendent  of  thero.  [Grt^goire's  Huit.  das  Secta 
lielUf.] 

SIPIiOIlI.  A  sect  is  found  tinder  this  name 
in  Gennadius  Massilionsis,  but  it  is  supposed  to 
bo  a  niisroadiiig  fur  Sacoophori.  [Oenuad.  Maisil. 
De.  JCrd.  Dagmtit.  8.  r,] 

SISCIDEXSES.  A  sect  of  the  Waldensos 
which  is  mcntionod  by  Keinerios  aa  agreeing 
with  them  in  everything  except  tliat  they  received 
the  Sflcrameut  of  the  Eucliarist  [Reiner.- co/»/r. 
Walde}ui.  in  BiU.  M<tx.  Luad.  xxv.  266  f.l 
Gieseler  thinks  that  tbcir  name  is  properly  spelt 
Sifridonscs,  and  that  tboy  took  it  from  some  local 
leader  named  Sifried.  [GieselBr.Com/j.  Ecel.  Higt. 
ill.  446,  n.  6,  Clark's  ed.l 

SIX  PRINXIPLE  BAPTISTS.  Tho  ohiest 
sect  of  American  Kiptists,  claiming  descent  from 
Iho  original  sultlement  of  Roger  Williams  al 
Providencn  in  lihode  Inland,  in  tho  year  IG30, 
The  full  name  which  they  gavo  to  themsolvca  is 
"The  Ancient  Order  of  the  Six  Principles  of  tho 
Doctrine  of  Christ  and  His  A^ioatlfis."  Tho  six 
principles  are-  tiliuao  lucntiutied  in  the  Jirst  three 
verges  nf  tho  sixth  chapter  of  lh(t  Kjiiatlo  to  the 
Hebrews,  namely,  RepentfLuco  from  dead  wotka, 
faith  towanU  God,  tho  Doctrine  of  llaptiama. 
Laying  on  of  hands,  Rosnrreclion  of  the  dead, 
and  Eternal  judgment.  The  doctrine  of  Uaptisma 
they  fJtjdjiin  as  reforring  to  the  bnptiam  of  St. 
John,  the  baptism  of  the  Holy  Ghost  ut  Pcnle- 
cost,  the  baptism  of  Christ's  suffering*,  and 
ChrietLta  baptism  by  immersion.  Tlio  "  laying 
on  of  KarKls  "  ia  interpr*>ted  of  tho  rito  of  Coa- 
firmatinn,  which  (administcrcl  by  themselves)  is 
required  as  a  strict  rule  of  communion  among 
them,  none  being  admitted  who  has  not  boon 
"  under  hands."  Tho  swcl  numbers  about  5000 
members,  chiefly  among  the  uneducated  class  ot 
country-people. 
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loBg  li&r  BiiJ  110  doulit  dcrivvd  his  ideas  to  a 
largB  extent  from  thoae  of  tlie  French  visionarj-. 
He  eudeavoui-ed  to  propagate  Socialism  by  estab- 
lishing workshops  on  the  principles  of  co  opera 
tion  originated  by  Fourier  in  cotmoclion  with  tho 
St.  SimouianB  ;  and  from  tliesc  as  a  baeu  he  ox- 
londM  his  system  widely  for  a  time  both  in  Great 
Britain  and  in  America.  That  system  was,  in  o 
few  wonia,  one  of  co-operative  industry  combined 
with  infidelity,  and  with  as  much  freedom  respect- 
ing the  relations  of  the  sixxea  us  could  bo  adopted 
without  provolting  tho  arm  of  the  law.  In  the 
exalt<*d  liingiiage  of  the  Socialist,  this  is  described 
as  milking  man  rational  and  Imppy  by  ubaudon- 
ing  all  tho  abeiirdities  of  "pnst  religions,  govern- 
menis,  men-made  laws,  artiHcinl  mjirriag^e,  modes 
of  producing  and  distjibuting  wealth,  of  buying 
cheap  and  selling  dear,  and  all  other  post  and 
existing  institutions,"  and  bitting  up  instead  a 
system  in  which  man  may  "enter  on  a  new  life, 
surrounded  by  new  conditions,  all  of  which  will 
be  eupmor,  uud  in  which  ibc  e]>int  of  urdvcnul 
charity  and  lovo  will  gc^vom  llie  populatinn  of 
the  earth  as  one  enlightened  ami  arfeclioiuLte 
family,  upon  a  syst-em  of  perfect  equality,  acconl- 
ing  to  age,  education,  and  conditiun;  the  educa- 
tion and  comlition  of  all  l>eing  m.iile  as  Fuperior 
as  the  concentrated  knowledge  and  power  of  the 
mce  cjiu  devise,  and.  with  tho  materials  at  its 
control,  ran  execute"  [Roliert  Owen  in  £itIi{;iouH 
v/the  Warhi,  p.  313,eil  1870].  The  theoriesof 
Comte  have  to  a  conRitlerable  extent  taken  the. 
plot'o  of  those  of  Owen  during  the  last  quarter  of 
a  century,  and  EngliHh  fonns  of  Positivism  liavo 
been  developed  ont  of  them  in  a  similar  manner 
to  that  in  which  English  Socialism  was  developed 
out  of  St.  Simonianism. 

SOCIETFES  FOR  THE  RKFORMATION 
OF  MANUER.S.  Tlieee  appear  to  have  sprung 
from  tlie  Keligions  .Sorieties  which  were  estab- 
lished in  London  and  elsewhere  for  the  pro- 
motian  of  personal  piety  in  the  latter  half  of 
theseventeenth  century.  [HeugiocsSociktiep.] 
They  were  not  bound  down  to  one  uniform  plan, 
but  were  all  pledged  to  ono  uniform  object,  thai 
of  recovering  the  nation  out  of  tlie  depths  of 
])roRigacy  into  which  it  had  sunk  during  tlie 
prevalence  of  irreligious  anarchy  under  tlie  Com- 
monwealthand  of  French  manners  under  Charles 
1 1.  One  in  London  was  composed  of  magistrates, 
niembere  of  rarliament,  and  lawyers,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  enforcing  the  laws  against  swearing, 
dnmkenness,  and  tho  profanation  of  the  Lord's 
Day  ;  another  of  tradesmen,  for  the  suppression 
of  prostitution.  Others  for  similar  objects  were 
pfltablisheil  in  large  provincial  towns,  and  corres- 
pondence was  kept  up  between  them  to  ptrengthen 
their  hands  by  co-operation  mid  union. 

Such  unauthorilativc  interference  with  ^-ice 
was  well-intentioned,  but  far  too  high-lianded  for 
the  English  temperament ;  and  when  seventy  or 
eighty  warrants  a  wt-ck  came  to  be  executed  by 
neana  of  cue  of  the^e  Societies  in  London  aloiiu 
it  was  to  bo  expected  that  the  members  and  their 
agents  would  meet  with  some  rough  treatment. 
Two  were,  hi  fact,  murdered  while  endeavouring 
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to  carry  out  the  objects  of  the  Society,  and  uthara 
narrowly  esiiaped  a  similar  fate.  Most  of  the 
Dishopa  supported  the  S<«:ietie8,  by  tho  recom- 
mendation of  Archbishop  Teiiison,  and  tLey  were 
also  supported  by  tlio  well-known  llobert  Nelson. 
But  they  were  opix>se<I  by  the  High  Churchmen 
of  the  day,  including  Archbishop  Siiarp,  who  siit 
lus  face  against  their  introduction  within  bis  pro- 
vince. They  were  aleo  opposed  by  the  press, 
eapocially  hy  Defoe,  who  justly  remoiwtmtcd 
against  the  suppression  of  immorality  by  me.ins 
uf  informers  and  j>enaltic8,  and  sarcastically  re- 
commended the  upper  classes  to  try  tlie  reforma- 
liou  of  manners  by  example,  before  they  tried 
to  effect  it  by  such  means.  Tho  orila  of  such 
organizations  was  being  conspicuonsly  illnstratod 
at  this  very  time  in  New  England.  And  neither 
there,  nor  under  tho  somewhat  similar  Kirk-see- 
sioii  diticipline  of  the  Scotch  Preshyteriaue,  was 
any  real  reformation  of  manners  effected. 

Perhap.?  the  l>est  result  of  these  Boi:ii''tieji  waa 
the  fouiidalion  in  1699  of  the  "  Society  for  the 
Promotion  of  Cliristian  KnowletJge,"  the  genu  of 
which  was  the  following  resolution  agreed  to  by 
Home  of  their  chief  promoters  :  "  A\niereaa  the 
growth  of  vice  and  immorality  is  greatly  owing 
to  gross  ignorance  of  tho  principles  of  the  Clnis- 
tian  religion,  we  whose  names  are  underwritten 
Jo  agi-eo  to  meet  together  us  often  as  we  can  con- 
veniently, to  consult,  under  the  comiuct  of  tho 
Divine  Providence  and  assiatauce,  how  we  may  be 
able,  by  due  and  lawful  methods,  to  promote 
Christum  knowledge." 

TiiB  Societies  for  the  Koforraalioii  of  Manners 
existe<l  from  alwiut  1691  until  about  1730,  when 
they  liai.1  gradually  died  out.  "Wesley  tried  tn 
revive  them  in  1757»  but  after  a  short  time  tho 
attempt  faile(L  [Woodward's  Religiowt  Socifiies, 
L'tc.  Nelson's  Aiklrets  tv  Pereona  v/  Quuliti/,  p. 
153.  Secretjin's  Life  nf  Nelmn.'] 
SOCIETY  PEOPLE  [Caherosiass.] 
SOCIETY  OF  FKIEXDS.  [Qu.vkehs.] 
SOCIMIANS.  The  Antilriuitarian  opnirnna 
^vhich  spread  fiom  Italy  and  took  root  principally 
in  Poland,  were  systeraatiztiit  by  Kanstus  Sncinna. 
In  doing  this  he  made  great  use  of  the  writings 
of  his  uncle  l<n>liu8  Socinus.  Loiliua  had  abo 
contributed  mnch  to  the  spread  of  tho^e  opinions. 
It  is  therefore  geuenilly  slated  that  LivlJua  Socinus 
was  tho  first  author  of  the  Wocinian  Sect.  These 
two  belonged  to  a  family  of  lawyers  at  Sienna. 
Liclius,  the  third  son  of  Mariauus  Socinus,  bom 
in  the  year  1525,  left  Italy  upi>u  the  brcaiking 
lip  of  the  debating  club  at  Vincenza  to  which  he 
belonged  [AsTixnixiTABiANs],  trav<ilied  for  four 
years  in  Franco,  England,  the  Xetherlands,  Ger- 
many, and  Poland,  and  then  settled  in  Zurich. 
At  C'nicow  lliore  «uy  a  secret  society  for  the  dia- 
cnssion  of  religious  questions,  ita  momlwrs  being 
in  general  opposed  to  tho  pretensions  of  the  Sco 
of  Rome,  in  which  Antitrinitatian  tenets  had 
been  broached  by  Spiritus  of  Hollan<L  I.^Eius 
appvara  to  have  d-.^t^nnined  the  leading  man  of 
this  eociety,  Leimaniui,  who  was  already  waver- 
ing, in  iavour  of  the  new  heresy.  But  when 
settled  at  Zorich  his  opinions  were  not  openly 
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bnnUhment  of  Jonns  Sliclitin^^ua  for  publishing 
a  book,  "  ContVssio  Clirwtiana."  In  the  year 
1658  tho  final  blr.w  came.  It  ivas  discovered 
that,  tlimtig  the  Swtiliali  invasion  of  PoJaud,  the 
Socinians,  iutt'iidiii^  to  miso  thcrawilvcs  np«u  tha 
niiiis  of  the  stAtft,  kopt  intelligence  with  Kngotaki, 
Prince  of  Transjlvaiiia,  who  had  atLacked  Poland 
at  llic  samo  time.  Tho  Catholic  lords  iu  the  Diet 
of  Wannw  pumed  a  law  sgaiiutt  Bocinianiem.  All 
Socininna  were  obliged  to  abjure  their  licrusy  or 
leave  tho  kic^lom  within  two  years.  The  IGtb 
of  .Tuly  1G60  was  the  day  fixed  for  their  depar- 
ture. Thia  law,  confirnu-d  afttrwards  iu  otlici' 
dicta,  was  expcnted  with  wanton  cni^lty  and 
iimiH,  over  and  above  the  inevitable  misery  ac- 
companying 8uch  a  measure.  Thus  the  Sociniaii 
societies,  after  an  existence  of  a  hundred,  years  in 
Poland,  wero  at  leugtli  destroyed. 

In  Transylvania  Socinianiem  obtained  bo  firm 
a  fi.'oting,  through  the  iufluenco  of  Blandrato, 
that  no  atti'mpts  to  suppress  it  were  made  by  the 
govcranient  Tha  sect  was  tolerated.  Attcmptjn 
wpro  made  to  form  settlements  in  Hungury, 
Austria,  and  Holland,  but  wore  defeated  by  the 
opposition  of  the  Roman  Catholic  and  the  Re- 
formed Chtirchos. 

In  Englnjid,  Socitiianisui  did  not  prosper.  The 
Auabaplists  foil  into  the  Kutychian  heresy  rather 
than  the  Socinian.  In  the  year  J  6 1 2,  T-*^gatt  and 
Wightmanwerecondemned  tobebumt  fordenying 
ourLord'sdivinity;  butlheyformednoparty.  The 
only  Socinian  congregation  in  England  was  gathered 
by  John  Biddle  during  tlie  Commonwealth.  He 
was  a  native  of  Gloucester,  and  kept  the  grammar- 
school  of  that  town.  After  two  imprisonments 
for  heresy,  he  was  a  third  lime  hold  to  iriul,  when 
Cromwell  banished  him  to  the  Isle  of  Scilly. 
Brought  back  by  a  writ  of  Habeas  Corpus,  ho  was 
set  at  liberty,  and  becamo  minister  of  an  Inde- 
pendent meeting  in  London.  Soon  after  the 
Restoration  he  was  committed  Hgiiin  to  prison, 
and  died  in  prison  in  the  year  lfifi2  [Life,  pro- 
lixod  to  the  first  volutno  of  Socinian  tracts,  Thi 
Faith  of  our  Gvd.  London,  16911.  Biddlo  was 
succeeded  in  the  lea^lership  by  nia  pupil,  tin- 
well-known  Thomas  Firrain,  but  the  congrpgation 
disappeared,  and  with  it  the  Sociniana,  properly 
so  caltcKl,  of  England. 

The  Catechism  of  1574,  mentioned  abore,  vaa 
only  a  transition  from  the  varying  doctrines  of 
tha  Antitrinitarian  body  to  the  definite  doctrine 
of  Socinua.  Moshcini  remarks  of  it,  that  it 
breathes  the  spirit  of  Sucinianism  even  in  its 
most  important  parts,  and  shows  that,  through 
thu  influence  of  the  writings  of  La;!iii3  Socinns, 
the  Arians,  who  had  formerly  the  upper  hand  in 
the  community  of  the  Unitarians,  wara  changing 
their  sentiments  concerning  tho  nature  and  medi- 
ation of  Christ.  This  Catechism  rejecta  infant 
baptism ;  in  which  rejection  is  to  bo  traced  pro- 
bably tho  denial  of  crigiiud  e'm  and  o(  the 
Atonement,  which  forms  tho  common  ground 
occupied  by  the  Autitriiiitarians  and  a  large 
bwiy  (at  least)  of  the  Biiptiut*.  Of  the  Racov- 
ian  Catechism,  which  ftncceeded  this  earlier 
form,  wa  am  warned  bv  Moahcim  that  it  Is  no 
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more  than  a  collection  of  the  popular  tenets  of 
the  Socinians,  and  by  no  means  a  just  repre- 
sentation of  tho  secret  opinions  and  sentiments  of 
their  doctors :  that  it  seems  to  have  been  com- 
posed less  for  the  use  of  tho  bociuinlis  themselves 
than  to  impose  upon  strangers.  The  true  prin- 
ciples of  Socinianism  arc  to  bo  sought  In  tho 
acereilitod  writers  of  tho  sect  In  Socinian  theo- 
logy, more  perhaps  than  in  tliat  of  any  other 
sect,  there  appears  the  aasumptiun  that  God'n 
Nature  and  Being  aro  comprehensible  by  the 
human  intGlIe<:t,  that  man's  reason  can  determine 
the  conditions  of  God's  oxistvuce.  Scripture  is 
explained  and  bent  to  suit  a  fore^ne  conclusion. 

It  was  first  hid  down*  as  a  reasonable  maxim, 
that  God  is  of  such  simplicity  of  nature  as  not 
to  admit  of  a  distinction  of  Persone.  It  was  held, 
further,  that  the  essence  of  the  Godhead  cannot 
possibly  bo  united,  with  manhood,  tho  Infinite 
with  the  finite,  between  which  there  can  be  no 
"proportion:"  that  even  if  tlie  existence  of  n 
distinct  Person,  the  Son  of  God,  were  supposed, 
it  would  bo  in  iiaelf  impoBsihlo  to  form  a  unity 
out  of  two  totalities;  and  as  both  Catholics  and 
Arians  teach  that  tho  Son  had  a  perfect  existence 
prior  to  the  Incarnation,  tho  union  of  tho  two 
Natures  in  one  Person  of  Christ  is  impossible. 

Accordingly,  the  Socinians  held  Jesus  Christ 
to  bo  only  man,  but  man  by  a  miracnlous  con- 
ception. "  The  seed  of  a  mde  was  implanted  in 
tho  Virgin  by  God,  in  conseqm^nco  of  which 
Jesus  remained  free  from  tho  sinful  inclinations 
of  other  men,  nay  more,  received  a  will  which 
tended  naturally  to  holinc«,  which  could  not 
stray  nor  even  be  tempted." 

Jesus,  thus  bom  and  thos  endowed,  was 
anointed  with  the  Holy  Ghott  at  Hie  baptism  ;  the 
Holy  Ghost  being,  arwRling  to  tho  first  Socinian 
principle,  not  a  divine  Person  but  an  energy  or 
power  of  tho  Gwlhead.  It  was  principally  as 
King  that  He  was  thus  anointed,  and  there  was 
conferred  on  Him  at  the  time  a  partial  royalty, 
with  tho  promise  of  the  full   royalty  of  God. 

'  Domer  (from  whora  tbii  sfatemeot  is  abridged)  con- 
Hiders  tho  maxim,  "nulla  nroportio  f'st  flnici  cum  iiifl- 
nito,"  n  maxtm  rrcognisei^  hntfi  liy  lUv  MiJille  Agf-  snd 
ths  Beformsd  Chunrb,  to  1)«  the  fui»)uactital  maxun  of 
Sociutifiin  ;  sUtiiLgthedifftrrfntcoGMption  of  the  mtxJm 
tha>:  "The  Socinians  bused  this  ahsti1iit«>  iliffrrcnc^e  i>r 
eswnce,  not  on  the  circomstAiice  thst  all  (bine's  an:  abao- 
iutely  dejMnd^nt  on  thfi  ftbflolut«  God,  bnt  inY<.T»'ly,  io  a 
r«ni]^iK*t<*ly  Ht-olii»ltc  miuiticr,  on  human  frcwlom,  com- 
lUitil  witD  tho  d&ctrine  ol'  the  a&tvral  darkness  in  thinn 
divine  of  that  which  ii  jiW^J  ontAidt'  of  God  "  [Dtv.  II. 
vol.  ii.  p.  24&,  Kilinb.  tninsl.j.  RegaiihriK  the  (ippli««- 
tion  of  the  maxim  contained  in  the  fallowing  words — 
"  Co|piosceDtU  nd  cogiiitum  ojiortH  es»e  nliqaam  propor- 
tioncin,  cam  cofinitiini  ttit  )>E'ifL'ctio  L-ognoiH'AntiH.  Srtl 
nulln  est  |in)ponio  intellectita  ctpaIi  ai  D^nm  ;  quia  in 
inHoitiun  distant,  Erxo  inU-lUi-tua  cwotut  noa  jiotest 
riilvn  eascntinni  Del" — St.  Tliomiw  .\(inin(u  wrilra: 
"  I'm^wrtirt  ilirittir  dttplidt«-r.  Uno  modo  cert*  hsbitudo 
uniui  qaantitatin  ad  alUmm.  MHiu&ilmn  quod  duploni, 
triplom,  etaqualc,  sunt  species  projjortionis.  Alio  moila 
QUKHl«t  halitlndo  nniux  ad  alteram  proportlo  dicitur. 
£t  sic  pot«fit  esM)  pTojmrtio  crcAtura  on  Denm,  iu  qnan- 
turn  t9  babet  ad  Ipstini,  nt  effcctaa  lul  numm,  ct  ut 
poteiitia  lul  actnm.  Kt  M«iindam  hoc  int«Uectus  cr^ttn^ 
proportion  a  I  us  rMp  |>c>te8t  id  coj^oarwidum  Ueuut" 
[.^amn«.  Prim.  Quax.  lii.  art.  :.  ad.  *} 
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eitliLT  (.liruftly  or  lliroin;h  WHlium  Slinrp,  who 
WAS  one  of  his  diMiples  [0>n/.  M'.i(^.  Ixxvii.  pt 
2,  pp.  701,  902],  aud  ivho,  after  tbat  fanatic's  re- 
moviil  to  ft  Junatic  aeylrnn,  became  closely  associ- 
ated vrith  Joanna,  and  defended  her  claims  in 
various  puMiL'^tiuDs. 

The  first  puhIi<^at.ion  of  Joanna's  "prophecies" 
was  in  the  yaira  1801,  1802  aud  1803,  the&o 
professing  to  ho  i-cvelations  made  to  her  ten  years 
before.  *'  I  have  this  to  iiifimn  Iha  puhlitt^"  she 
writes  in  1S03,  "  tliat  the  prtjphecieaof  this  book 
shew  the  deftmction  of  SiiUm,  ami  the  cnming  of 
Christ's  kingdom.  .  .  .  Hero  my  readca-s  may 
ask  me  w]i:it  ^ruuud  I  have  to  aflirm  Uiis  leKef  1 
I  answer,  frnui  tlie  truth  that  is  past  1  have  ground 
to  believe  the  other  triitlis  will  follow.  From  tlie 
fonucr  I  judge  the  latter.  The  war  that  I  f  jre- 
tiilil  iu  171*2  wo  should  bo  engaged  in  followed 
in  17^3.  The  dearth  which  caiiw  upon  the  laud 
in  179i  au"l  1795  I  foretold  in  1792,  and  if  un- 
belief did  abound,  that  a  much  greater  scarcity 
would  take  place,  aud  which  too  fatally  followed. 
I  foretold  the  bad  harvest  in  1797.  I  foretiild 
in  letters  sent  to  two  niiiiiston)  iu  Exeter,  what 
would  he  tht>  harvests  of  1799  and  1800  ;  that 
the  fonucr  would  he  hurt  by  rain,  and  thf-  latter 
by  stm  : — thpse  foUowt^l  as  predicted.  The  re- 
lielUon  which  took  place  in  Irt-land  ia  1 798 1  fore- 
told iu  1795,  when  the  Irish  soldiers  rebelled  in 
Exeteragainsttbe  English oBiccrs,  .  .  .  I  foretold 
the  secret  thoughts  and  cunversatlons  of  people 
in  Kxeter  wliich  t.ink  place  in  1793.  This 
WM  acknowledged  to  ho  true  by  Mr.  Kaatlako  of 
Exeter,  before  the  Kev.  Wtunhnpe  Jtruee,  tlie  Rev, 
Thomas  Webster,  the  Rev.  Tlionuis  I'.  Foley, 
Messrs.  Sharp,  Turner,  Wilson,  and  Morison, 
January  2nd,  1802,  whilst  they  were  at  Jixeter 
examining  into  the  truth  of  my  elmmcter  and 
writings"  \Wa-nun'j  U>  the  irlutic  World  from  the 
Sealed  Propfifx-reti,  etc.  123].  These  pretpn<lpd 
predictions  were  conveyed  partly  in  prose,  hut 
chiefly  in  doggrcl  like  the  following  : — 

"  Fsat  the  st«rms  are  hiist«iiiii£  oo  : 
Btit  if  Ei)f;lAnd  does  swake, 

Ami  Willie  Ui  perf^L-t  (l«y, 
Tis  c-tbcr  tiFilioas  1  sliaU  shiike — 

The  mniRhltie  li^re  you'll  spb  ; 
Fur  ns  ttiit  clouds  Iliis  <tay  ilisniiwed. 

The  suiuhiutr  al  the  cuA  ; 
Then  sltiaiajt  days  I'll  bring  to  psni 

euthqiialce,  and  ilnring  Ui«  following  l)irt«  or  four  yp*nt 
he  pmtlisbcil  iDAny  pmphi.'t:irs  on  public  eveota,  in<l 
appeals  to  thi^  pople  of  En(;1iuiH)  of  ■  daiigrroualy  txdt- 
tug  snd  inRaaiiiialory  rbamcU-r  [MiiM-r'ti  Av-fai,  a/  Sro- 
therj,  17651  The  cruwds  tbat  naortcd  to  hiro  daily  for 
months  la  \7&t-5,  at  la^t  niwlr  it  urOrs^ftry  for  the  Oov- 
emroetit  to  interfere,  Ilnillii-m  was  (iii]ir;-liriulfil  nn 
Mircl)  <lh,  1795,  »oil  the  Privy  Coaadl  bftving  aiiixjinttil 
ft  eommimtan  of  phy»ii'iftiiK  to  exumiTu-  hint,  t>ii>y  i^rt'Inrcil 
him,  on  Slarch  27[ti.  t<j  be  a  lunatic,  On  Hay  4tli  he 
wss  wnt  to  St.  Luke'&  modltoiup,  to  b«  ci:infini--d  during 
tht  Kitii:'s  iiU-funirc'.     Tlicrc  in  a  sur[>ri>,in^  tinmWr  of 

Imblinttiong  of  the  time  rmpecttuc  liis  prophmea  :  but 
tis  chi4>f  supporter  in  thr  pii-as  ana  in  rnrltATnrnt  vtiut  n 
meiuWr  of  Ihc  Hoiibb  of  Cuniniun'^  naimd  Nuthiinjfl 
BmsHL-y  Hulalv.i.  onr  of  tho  BurrirotB  of  the  Ulack  HoIl- 
of  Cakutta,  who  lutiinlly  nimh'  k  spewh  in  thp  Hnnsa 
fTii*p«irlitig  Brotbrra'  pri'tcnsioris  on  Mart-b  3Ut,  1795, 
Much  ill  formation  re8|>ectiuK  Itrothpra  i£  to  l>e  fouod  in 
the  Gentiftnan't  Maga^itVy  uv.  vi.  i. 
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And  Bbuid  your  crcry  frii-nd. 
So  aovr  'Iia  time  for  to  avaki^" 

{First  Book  v/  SuUrti  Propk^iet,  41.] 

l{idiculo^lB  as  tho  prophecies  of  Joanna  Southcutt 
now  appear — and  in  several  thick  volumes  of 
tliem  there  is  tmlhing  hut  nonsense  and  bias- 
jihemy — multitudes  of  penple  believed  in  her 
pretensions,  and  these  were  by  no  mBana  confined 
to  the  uneducated  clasjie.s.  Several  clei^gymen 
were  among  hersupnrters,  a  lady  named  Tnwuley 
became  her  secretary,  auotlier  lady  left  her  pro- 
perty wortli  £250  a  year,  aiul  she  exhibited 
many  rich  presents  which  she  had  rewivcd  from 
her  wealthy  disciples.  Tho  lullcr  obtained,  in 
returnj,  papers  which  she  calleil  her  "seals,"  from 
the  circumstance  that  every  one  of  them  was 
certified  by  the  iinpresesion  of  a  scjiI  which  she 
had  found  in  sweeping  outa  house  in  Exeter  after 
a  sjile  by  auction,  the  use  of  which  w.is  after- 
wards revealed  to  her  [Twort'a  Lniters,  EpUiles, 
and  ihtvJations,  etc,  55].  The  device  on  tliis 
seal  was  the  following — the  interpreta- 
tion given  to  the  two  lettiirs  being  ob- 
vious. This  seal  was  atBxed  t<i  most  of , 
the  voluminous  writings  which  »hu 
printed  :  hut  the  pa]>cm  given  to  Iter 
disciples  generally  contiineil  thowonla, 
"  Tho  Sealed  of  the  Lord — the  Klect  Precioua 
Man's  Redemption — To  inherit  tho  Trt'e  of  Life 
— To  be  made  heirs  of  tJod  and  joint-heirs  of  Jesus 
Christ:"  and  the  persons  receiving  them  were  then 
said  to  be  numbered  among  the  mystical  hundred 
anil  forty  and  four  thousand  of  the  Apocalypse. 

About  fifteen  months  before  her  death  Joanna 
.Southcott  began  to  print  her  "  Books  of  Won- 
ders," of  which  five  were  published  in  1813  and 
1814.  The  Sixth  Book  was  not  printed  until 
1 8i)2.  These  were  intended  to  announce  new 
pretensions  to  which  this  nngolar  fanatic  now 
began  to  lay  claim.  Although  she  was  now  past 
si.xty  years  of  age,  she  declared  that  aho  was 
about  to  become  a  mother,  that  her  child  would 
be  Bupfmaturally  conceived,  and  that  lie  would 
he  the  Shiloh  in  whom  tlie  Millennium  was  to 
bo'  cstnbliahcd.  In  making  this  ftnuouucement 
she  writes  :  "  Since  this  powerful  visitation  of 
the  Lord  came  to  me,  like  that  in  ninety-two, 
I  have  fresh  things  revealed  to  me  every  day. 
I  am  awaked  every  morning  between  three 
and  four  o'clock  ;  I  sit  up  in  my  bmi  till  the  day 
brwiks ;  and  have  communiaitions  given  to  nio 
OS  soon  as  I  am  awake.  When  tho  day  breaks  I 
rise  and  go  down  into  the  dining-room  by  myself; 
tho  moment  I  enter  the  room  I  feel  as  though  I 
was  surrounded  with  angels ;  feeling  a  heavenly 
joy  which  I  cannot  describe,  and  which  has  taken 
from  me  my  natural  ap|ietite.  ...  As  stiou  us  I 
had  hnishcd  my  last  liook  new  thiugs  were  r^ 
vwlcd  to  mo ;  and  I  was  ordered  to  havo  seven 
re^peetahle  friends  to  meet  together  at  four 
o'clock  on  Thursday  afteruoon,  September  33nl, 
to  bear  rwid  what  had  been  revealed  to  me,  and 
what  I  was  directed  to  do,  that  they  might  be 
witnesaea"  [Srcoml  Bonk  of  Wtiudcre,  \\.  Tho 
revelation  was  pretended  to  have  been  given  iu 
such  terms  as  these: — "Tlie  Psalms  of  David 
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to  devoU)  hitusclt'  to  learning.  Very  sood  Ihe 
uoy  won  thn  haart  and  actmiratioii  of  the  chief 
Rubbi  Saul  L«vi  Morteira,  and  grent  iudced  were 
tho  cxpcct.itioii8  raiat'd  by  his  ehrowiiue&B  and 
ability.  Nothing  accctterl  tau  good  or  too  fair  to 
look  f(jr  fnitit  Iiiiii.  Boylioiid  poBscd  into  youth. 
Uis  mind  gr:»diia]ly  expntuled.  And  now  littls 
by  little  it  was  perceived  1ip  \va«  beginning  to 
break  loose  from  tlie  faitli  to  which  lie  hiid  boon 
boni,  and  to  think  for  liiinself  inilejtPndenHy. 
Little  by  little,  too,  it  wns  Been  he  was  with- 
drawing  from  tho  established  worship  of  tho 
«)Tiago;,'UB,  and  retiring;  reore  and  more  upon 
himself.  As  hu  c-hati^'cd,  bu  tlit*  couiitenunce  uf 
his  frii.mds  changed  towards  him.  Mild  pe^ 
snasions  were  followcHl  by  UT;gent  remonfitrancejt ; 
remonstrances  by  thrwits;  and  threats  by  prL*- 
puratinitfi  for  his  excommunication.  liut  hie 
mind  even  at  that  early  age  was  extraordinarily 
Jixed  and  fonrloss.  Ulie  vt:ry  severities  proposed 
ftgainst  him  convpyed  the  impression  to  his  mind 
tliut  they  who  resorted  Vj  Ihctiu  wuro  incrapable 
of  answering  his  difficnltioa,  and  knew  Ihcni- 
eelvos  to  be  so.  AcL-ordingly  he  voluntarily 
■withdrew  from  Iho  synngoguo,  IJnt  the  scii- 
t«iice  of  vxc'.'iinimuicHlion  was  uevyrtheksa  pru- 
nouncec],  if  not  as  a  terror  to  him,  at  le>ast  as  a 
warning  to  others ;  and  from  that  day  he  wbs  a. 
Btrangfr  to  his  own  j>eopIe  and  his  futher'a  housi', 
and  \\u  connection  with  any  religious  body  was 
at  an  cud. 

Oor  next  glimpAC  of  Spinoza  is  when  received 
into  the  huiise  and  assisting  to  teach  in  tha 
school  of  ono  Van  dc-u  Kn<le,  a  physician  uf 
Amttterdam,  learning  Latin — and  at  the  e-imo 
time  love,  from  his  daughter.  But  alas— /ccmi'nu 
erf  mHt'thile, — the  damsel  jilts  tho  philusophcr 
for  the  sake  of  a  Hamburg  mupchant,  and  iJene- 
dict  is  once  mor«  an  outcnst.  "  Hoc  odium  ergn 
rem  aniatam  majns  erit  pro  ratione  Iretitife,  qua 
aelolypiia  ei  reciproco  rei  amatai  amore  gnleliat 
afQci  ...  ad  quod  deniquo  accedit,  quod  icloty- 
pua  lion  codem  vultii,  quern  res  aniata  ei  pradiere 
sokbat,  ab  c&lem  excipiatur,  qu4  etiam  de  caus^ 
amana  conlri.'itatiir,"  says  ho  \Je  Aftct.  iyzhuL 
Pr.  IXXV-],  in  after  litb,  looking  iCidmly  Iiaek- 
wortl.  Time  piujwti,  und  again  we  find  him 
critically  circunifitaneo{i.  This  time  he  is  being 
tempted  by  wealth  and  honour.  He  has  settled 
at  Woorburg,  a  llttio  villago  near  tho  Hague, 
determined  to  devote  hie  lifu  entirely  to  philo- 
sopby^  working  with  his  hands  for  the  aupply  of 
his  daily  wonts,  and  gaining  for  himself  a  bare 
subsistence  by  polishing  lenses  for  teloscopea  and 
microecopes.  His  Pnncipia  P/itlDsophiie  Car- 
tesianm  has  appeared,  tho  moet  profound  and 
."jcctirate  digest  of  the  teaching  of  Descartes  in 
existence,  and  become  a  text-book  in  the  schools. 
The  fame  of  its  author  bfiug  noised  abroad,  Ihu 
l*rinco  ral.itine  offered  him  the  chair  of  philo- 
eophy  La  the  Utiiversity  of  Hci^lelberg.  But 
Spinoza  declined  it.  "  I  do  not  look,"  ho  says, 
"for  any  higher  worldly  possejwion  than  that 
which  I  now  enjoy."  Consistently,  wlun  tho 
inheritance  of  his  fathers  comes  to  him,  he  makes 
il  over  to  his  sisters  Miriara  and  Rebecca,  though 
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they  have  foTsnken  and  despised  him.  A  wealthy 
citizen,  Simon  do  Vries,  oyt  of  pity  for  his 
poverty,  leaves  him  a  fortune,  but  lie  refuses  to 
receive  iL  In  his  living  be  is  mure  than  tem- 
perate. A  baain  of  milk  porridge,  with  a  Uttlo 
butter,  wating  about  three  halfpence,  waa  to  him 
a  day's  sustenance  ;  and  this,  not  from  any  self- 
restraint  or  sclf-niortihcation,  but  because  ho  waa 
uiiturally  abstemioua,  and  finding  tlus  sufficient, 
oared  not  for  more.  *'  Although  often  invited  to 
dinner,"  as  the  Lutheran  pastor  {Jolerus,  to  whom 
we  aro  iudebLcd  for  most  of  what  wu  know  of 
tho  domestic  lifo  of  the  philosopher,  remarks^ 
"  he  prc-ferrcd  the  scanty  meal  that  he  fonnd  at 
home  tn  dining  sumptuously  at  the  expense  of 
another." 

Thus,  "in  the  still  air  of  delightful  studies," 
wont  the  philosopher  on  his  way.  ii\  his  forty- 
fifth  year,  in  the  full  vigour  and  maturity  of  his 
intellect,  consumption,  which  hud  long  threatened 
him,  became  finnly  estatdifihisil,  ,i»d  made  mpid 
progress.  On  the  Sunday  on  wiiich  he  died  he 
would  not  allow  his  host  and  liostess  to  stay 
from  divine  service  to  wait  on  him,  particularly  as 
it  waa  their  purpose  to  partake  of  the  Holy  Com- 
munioiL  Through  he  had  not  become  a  Chrbtian 
on  givingup  Judaism,  bo  nevertheless coiild  rever- 
enco  the  convictions  of  thoso  who  received  that 
faith  in  sincerity  and  unaffected  devotion.  When 
oskod  by  his  landlady  respecting  her  religion  Iio 
said :  "  Your  religion  is  a  good  one,  you  ought 
not  to  seek  another,  nor  doubt  that  yours  will 
procure  you  salvation,  if  you  add  to  your  ptdly 
the  tmti(|^uil  virtues  of  domealic  life"  Waiting 
patiently,  on  their  rotum  from  service,  he  talkod 
with  them  afl«r  a  friendly  sort  about  the  senuon, 
and  presently  settling  into  a  calm,  expired  in 
peace,  on  tho  2Ut  of  Febniary  1G77.  After  his 
death  hia  goods  (with  the  exception  of  the  MS. 
of  his  FAhicA)  were  sold  by  auction  to  defray  tho 
expenses  of  his  burial,  and  realirod  aUmt  £40 
sterling  of  our  money. 

An  edition  of  his  works  appeared  at  once  after 
his  death  ;  thu»o  which  had  been  printed  during 
his  life  being  bound  with  tho^e  previously  un- 
published, the  latter  under  the  title — *'  B.  D.  S. 
Opera  Posthuma."  Tlie  name  of  tho  author  was 
only  indicated  by  initial  letters,  wo  are  told  in 
the  preface,  liecause  a  little  before  hia  death  he 
bpgge<l  expressly  that  his  name  might  not  bo 
mentioned ;  for,  as  ha  says,  "  Tho  innocent  love 
of  approbotiou  easily  glidi^  iuio  ambition  and 
golJishnoas,  whereby  men,  under  a  false  show  of 
consideration  for  others,  are  apt  to  excltu  disconl 
and  sedition  ;  .  .  .  and  he  that  sincerely  deaires 
to  help  others  by  word  or  deed  .  .  .  will  be 
careful  not  to  have  his  name  associated  with  his 
work,  or  to  givo  any  other  cause  for  envy." 
\Ei!nc«,  pt.  iv.  append,  cap.  xxv.] 

Tho  coUocted  works  submitted  to  the  world  at 
this  time  wei-o  as  follows: 

1.  The  Principia  PhilojiophicB  Cnriename,  to 
whicli  is  added  au  appendix,  under  thu 
title  Cogttufa  Afelaphymea,  enlarging  on 
certaio  points  not  exhausted  in  the  pre- 
ceding.    Anifttwlam,  16G3. 
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touch,  and  the  hooka  of  Josbua,  Jcdges,  liuth, 
SaiiiiK'l,  and  Kiti}:s,  wore  nil  writt-on  "ages  afl«r 
the  things  they  reliit«  hud  pRflseil  away.  And 
when  we  regard  the  argumeut  and  coiintction  of 
these  hooka  sororally,  we  readily  gnther  that  tht-y 
were  all  written  hy  oiiR  ntid  thettamc  penon,  who 
bad  the  purpose  of  compUiug  a  Byatem  of  Jewish 
antiquities,  from  the  ori^du  of  tho  nation  to 
the  first  destnictiiin  of  the  city  of  <Teru«ideii). 
The  several  hooks  are  so  connected  one  with 
auollicr,  that  fi'dm  this  oloue  wo  discover  how 
they  comprise  tlie  continuous  namitive  of  a  ainylfi 
historian.  .  .  .  AVho  this  was,  huwcver,  cnnnut  he 
ao  readily  shown,  although  ...  I  am  k-d  to  &»■-»' 
pect  that  it  was  I'jan.  .  .  .  TJie  hookji  in  qucgtimi 
coidd  have  heen  written  hy  no  oim  hefore  Eznu 
.  .  ,  Perhaps  ho  waa  led  to  call  the  first  fivo 
boiikfl  of  his  history  by  tlie  name  of  Moses,  he- 
caiij-e  in  thptii  enpiriHlly  aru  comprised  the  iii- 
cidL'uts  in  the  life  of  tho  yivnt  projdnit,  Kor  tin* 
same  reason  .Toslma  .  .  .  etc  etc."  Ninth,  the 
Bsme  Bubjeck  continued,  with  critici-sins  uf  tlm 
Hebrew  It-xt  and  luarginjil  notes  of  tlie  Hebrew 
ettdices,  and  aililings  up  of  figures,  etc.,  reminding 
UH  of  much  whieh  hiw  appcuired  in  our  own 
day.  Tenth,  the  remaining  hooks  of  the  Old 
Tvfitameut.  The  two  books  of  Chronicle*  are 
thftught  likely  to  have  bfpn  written  after  the 
rwtotutiou  of  the  Temple  by  Judas  Maccabteus. 
"  Tho  Psalms  were  abo  collected  and  divided 
into  ftve  books  during  the  ep(ic:h  of  tho  second 
Temple,"  "  The  Proverbs  of  Sulomon,  I  believe, 
were  also  collected  about  the  sanio  time,  or  at 
least  in  tlie  time  of  Kin^  Josiah;"  and  the 
Prophecies  are  uf  several  dates,  not  set  down  in 
any  definite  order,  but  as  they  happened  to  ho 
collected  hero  and  there.  k&  regards  tho  canon 
uf  Holy  Scripture,  it  is  conclmied  thai  "before 
the  time  of  the  Maccabees  there  was  none;  and 
that  tho  hooka  wo  have  were  selected  from  a 
number  of  oUiera  uu  the  sole  authority  of  the 
Pharisees  of  the  second  Temple,  .  .  .  and  who- 
ever should  seek  to  demonstrate  tho  authenticity 
and  authority  of  the  Hubrew  Scriptures  .  .  .  must 
shew  that  the  council  of  the^  riiarisees  ccidd  in't 
err  in  their  selection  of  the  hooks  they  admitted; 
aud  this  I  tliink  no  one  will  ever  bo  able  to 
demonstrate.  The  eleventh  chapter  is  devoted  to 
the  question  whether  the  Apostlea  wrote  their 
lipisUcs  in  the  chiiraeler  of  Ajiostleijund  Piopliels, 
or  merely  as  Ti-iichers;  and  to  a  eonsideration  of 
the  ollke  of  tho  Apostles ;  and  it  is  concluded 
that  they  preached  and  wrot-c*  the  history  of  Christ 
by  the  aid  of  natural  light  alone.  The  twelfth  is 
on  the  true  covenant  of  the  Divine  Law;  why  tlie 
Scriptures  arc  called  aacrLHl  ;  and  in  what  seiiso 
they  are  said  to  be  the  Word  of  God.  And  hero 
tho  distinction  is  dra'wn  between  the  idol  of  ink 
jiid  paper — which  it  is  alleged  tho  vulgur  fall 
down  and  worship  uU'der  the  impression  that  it, 
and  it  only,  is  the  Woni  of  God,  ami  the  true 
Word  of  (jod,  which  is  not  confined  to  any 
particular  book  or  set  of  hiniks  whatever,  but  is 
a  living  inspiration  of  the  JJivine  Miiui.  Never- 
theless, it  is  admitted  that  ilio  Woi-d  of  God  Is 
containe-I  in  Holy  Scripture;  and  that,  in  so  far 
573 
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03  is  necessary  to  salvation,  tlie  latter  have  come 
down  to  us  uncorrupt«d.  Tho  thirteenth  cn- 
larcefl  on  what  the  author  believes  to  be  the  trtio 
end  and  use  of  Holy  Scripture.  These  were  not 
written  to  make  a  fighting  grooiid  for  different 
sects,  or  repository  of  intricate  speculative  doc- 
trine requiring  supcniuLural  light  to  understand, 
but  are  essentially  an  inculcation  of  tho  plainest 
and  simplest  duties — such  as  even  the  dullest 
may  apprehend,  namely,  obedience  to  God,  which 
conaisLs  in  the  love  of  oar  neighbour  in  all 
"reverential  sobniifisivenofis ;"  and  in  support  of 
thiH  position,  tho  text — "Ue  that  loveth  another 
hath  fulfilled  tho  law;  .  .  .  lovo  is  the  fulfilling 
of  the  law"  [Knm.  viii.l,  is  qnotfld.  'I'lie  four- 
teenth i:hapleris  un  Faith,  whiidi  is  defined  thus: 
— "To  entertain  such  thoughts  of  God  as,  if 
wanting,  obedience  to  Him  is  withheld ;  and, 
obedience  given,  udetpnite  thoughts  are  implied." 
"  To  tlie  true  Cathulic  Faith  (Fideni  catholicam), 
tlien,  belong  those  dogmas  only  which  obedience 
to  God  abtiolulaly  duujanda,  and  which,  neglected, 
obedience  is  absolutely  impossible.  6f  all  other 
articles  of  faith,  every  one  as  he  best  knows  him- 
self, and  as  he  fimU  these  ctdculatod  to  confirm 
him  or  otherwise  in  godly  and  neighbourly  lova, 
may  bo  allowed  to  think  as  he  pleases.  Were 
sucli  a  course  followed,  there  were  no  room  left, 
raethijikw,  for  controversy  within  the  bosom  of 
the  Church.  Nor  will  I  now  shrink  from  specify- 
ing tho  heads  of  an  univereal  faith,  which  are 
also  the  dogmas  of  Scripture.  They  are  these  :— 
There  is  a  Kupremo  Ileing,  who  delights  in  justice 
and  mercy,  whom  all  who  would  be  saved  are 
bound  to  obey,  and  whoso  worship  consists  in  tlio 
practice  of  justice  and  charity  towards  our  neigh- 
bour." Faith  and  Science,  Theology  and  Pliilo- 
sophy,  arc  next  sliewu  to  have  notliing  in  com- 
mon with  one  another;  the  scope  of  the  former 
being  only  piety  and  obedience,  while  that  of  tho 
latter  is  truth.  "  Neither  is  subordinate  to  tho 
other,  but  each  holds  sway  in  its  own  sphere 
without  prejudice  to  tho  other."  The  tiftocnth 
chai>tor  onluiges  further  on  the  diifereiit  provinces 
of  Theology  and  J'hihisophj',  and  claims  for  tho 
latter  an  absolutely  independent  douuin.  The 
sixteenth,  seventeenth,  and  eighteenth,  arc  on  the 
ideal  of  a  perfect  gnvemment,  in  accordance  with 
the  ]>rineiples  alwve  enunciated.  The  nine- 
t*?enth  deKnea  the  (uliaplute)  authority  of  the 
state  in  all  that  pertains  to  public  worship. 
Loi^tly,  the  twentieth  chapter  concludes  that, 
since  each  penson  dilfers  from  another  in  capacity 
aud  disposition,  and  no  two  are  capable  of  seeing 
a  thiJiig  exactly  in  the  same  light,  iu  tlio  frve 
fltflto  every  one  must  be  at  liberty  lo  think  what 
he  likes  and  to  say  what  ho  thinks.' 

The  Tractutiui  Politirus  rises  on  the  founda- 
'  The  wondf'i'S  wronglit  by  time  ate  hens  tmn  miiark< 
nWy.  Kvrn  to  ircititly  oa  theUtu-rhaUor  thi'Bcventpirath 
ccntnr}',  in  ilolliind,  and  to  Sninoza,  this  sppcxrcd  tlie 
(;rMt«at  poKnilili*  ilfgrec  or  civil  lunl  n-ligiuiiK  rn-cdom 
ctMii'civnlilc  ffvcn  in  an  iflcal  stntp.  And  yet  now,  in 
England,  not  ouly  has  it  been  found  BctnaUy  prauticable 
for  eveiT  one  tit  think  wlint  hr  likrK  nii'l  wy  what  lis 
tliiiikfi,  but  to  n-omliip  bs  be  pleasm  ■lll<^  bU  cnoice  of  a 
Porni  of  I'Oblic  worahip  b«ing  no  more  intfrfn^d  with 
tlinn  hi.')  choice  of  n  wile. 
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Odd.  ^'  Save  God  uu  other  eiihstancc  can  exist  or 
be  coDoeived"  [/'r.  xlv.].  i>ut  this  one  8ub«tance 
is  p<j6BQ6sed  of  an  iuriuit;  of  Btti-ibut«>d,  (.>ai:)i  of 
which  expreMea  an  iDtinile  and  ct'Onial  essence. 
Of  these  we  are  capable  of  apprehcoJing  Imo 
only — exioiieioii  and  tliuiiyht  Gotl  up|>car9  to 
us  tJie  itiKnitely  i-xteiutei]  lining  vrhen  cont'i^ivt^t 
tmdei  Hia  attribute  of  exkusiun  ;  aatho  intinitcly 
uogLtatiiig  Iliiiny  when  coiiceivi'd  unJer  Uis  attrt- 
liiite  of  thnugliL  jMI  □iat4^rial  things  in  the 
worKl  arc  luoil^a  of  God's  alLribule  of  tixt^nsion  ; 
all  uluos  Hinl  conci-ptioiis  are  modes  of  tUa  attri- 
buta  of  thought.  "All  that  is,"  theroforo,  "is 
iu  God.;  aud  without  Him  nothing;  can  exist  or 
be  conoeivfol"  [/V.  xv.].  And,  since  tJod  U  not 
only  the  eHicienl  but  tho  essuntial  cause  of  tlra 
existence  of  uU  lianas,  it  foUowa  thnt  Uis  con- 
nectioa  with  them  (aa  a  cause)  is  immanent  or 
abiding,  not  tlxt^i^sic  or  traimient  [f  r.  xviii.]. 
He  is  iniTemTr  a  l''rco  Cause,  mnicrHianding  by 
free  that  I  le  exiata  and  act«  solely  by  the  nece^t- 
aity  of  Ui»  nature,  not  that  IIu  acl«  acvui-diitg  t» 
Ilia  we]]- pi  pacing,  or  that  He  can  act  in  opiKisi- 
liou  to  Hia  nalurtL  No — "  From  the  infinite 
power  or  iiiliiiite  Daturtt  of  G<i'd  all  has  iiocea- 
earily  followed,  or  by  the  eanie  iiwessity  doea 
follow,  as  ivdiWi  eteniiiy  it  lias  followed  and  to 
eternity  it  will  follow,  that  the  three  unglea  of  a 
trianglu  are  equal  to  two  right  angles."  ^*AU  has 
fullowed" — the  eflkiont,  inimaiieiit  and  eTor-pre- 
surit  invisible  Cause,  Oi-Jor,  Law,  or  whatever 
else  is  conceivable  uiidej*  the  t«rm  Nuiura 
mUwans;  the  seaeible,  viable,  material,  or  what- 
ever else  ia  oonocivablo  under  the  tt-rm  Natuni 
Kuiura/a,  '*Haa  followed  /roin  God,"  It  is 
not  God,  but  as  conci-ivnUc  atid  distinguishable 
apart  from  God  as  etfoct  is  conoeivn1)l«  and  liis- 
tinguishablo  apart  fnmi  cause.  '*  Ilaa  followed 
«rt."f««r*7i/," — for  things  aiuirtfitmi  Him  liave  no 
power  of  determination ;  each  depending  for  its 
e&Knce  and  exiatencc  on  an  anlcce^dont  cause,  this 
on  another,  this  on  yet  auother,  aud  so  on  to  in- 
finity, mitil  wo  reach  tho  First  Canse^  i.e.  God. 
There  Is  therofure  nothing  iu  the  nature  of  things 
that  iscontingent^— »dl  is iiecessaryaud eternal;  iLe 
Tery  fact  that  a  thing  ia  as  it  is,  iraplj-ing  that  ii. 
could  not  hare  bc«n  otherwii^u,  siucu  Lbc;i  ii  must 
liave  been  not  perfect  if  now  it  ie  perfect,  but  im- 
perfect ;  aiul  tlie  understanding  aud  will,  or  the 
very  essence  of  God  could  bo  other  than  it  i^ 
which  is  absurd.  It  is  almost  needless  to  add 
that,  iu  thia  view,  neither  prujeni  nor  sacritices 
can  avail  to  alter  tho  mind  of  tiod,  and  that  n^H 
even  the  moat  heartfelt  repentacca  can  condone 
for  sin,  the  penalty  of  which  must  uceds  be  pitid 
to  the  uttermost^  and  borne,  not  aulleuly,  but 
cheerfully  and  willingly,  as  the  inmntable  order 
aud  willof  God.» 

qiMft  iti.  art.  r.  "  Videtor  qnod  IMu  nt  in  gtutn 
^inna.  Substanlu  ciiim  rsl  en*  jkt  Kr  ButBwt«uH  :  hoc 
^ilein  niaxitue  conrcnit  Deo  :  ergo  Ih'us  est  ia  Btnere 

Bnbfltnntiff, "     The  whole  doctrino  of  Transubstanttstton 

turnoi  upaii  thi*  huIiII'  ilidliiiiliiiii  Ix-twi'cti  t>)f  invlNililf 
|ati>l  iiituiigiMc  Subatanff,  Bnit  tlio  vmble  ■nd  Isntpbk 
taecidcnt.  or  mcrv  anpearance. 
I    *  The  iasbilitjr  or  nvcn  Cod  Himsrir  to  prevent  the 

Consequences  imeiHimbto  rnan  the  brpskiog  of  His  kws. 


Part  II.  De  Mvnte. — In  accordance  with  what 
precedes,  the  body  of  man  is  concluded  to  be  a 
mode  expreasing  the  eseenco  of  the  r>eity  under 
the  aspect  of  Extension  j  the  mind — a  mode  ex- 
pressing the  essence  of  tbfi  Deity  considered 
under  the  aspect  of  Thought ;  so  that  whatever 
is  clearly  and  distinctly,  that  is,  adequntely  per- 
ceived iu  the  mind,  is  present  in  the  mind  of 
Ood,  in  so  far  as  it  constitutes  the  essence  of  tho 
mind  of  man,  and  mufit  Uierefore  necessarily  be 
objectively  true.  But  all  our  ideas  are  not  thus 
duar.  Our  knowle«lgo  ic  classiliablo  under  these 
heads.  [1]  That  grounded  onOjJi'niim  orlmagirut- 
lion,  confused  representations  of  the  sensea,  va^e 
experience,  and  remendirance  of  things  heard  or 
read.  [2]  That  grounded  on  Reaxon,  notions  com- 
mon to  mankind  of  the  properties  of  things.  [3J 
IntuiiiM  knowledge,  which  is  of  the  higlrest 
order,  *'  issuing  from  adequate  ideais  of  the  attri- 
butes of  (rod  to  adequate  knowledge  of  tho 
essences  of  tilings."  "In  so  far  as  oar  mind 
perceives  things  truly,  it  is  part  of  the  iofinito 
intolltgeneo  of  God  ;  nnd  it  is  as  much  matter 
of  uoeessity  that  all  clear  and  distinct  ideas  of 
the  mind  should  ho  true  as  that  the  idea  of  God 
in  our  mtnd  is  a  truth."  "I"bo  Imagination  pic- 
tures things  as  contingent,  associating  them  in 
the  miud  with  notions  of  the  post  aud  future ; 
the  liMson  sees  them  as  neoeseary,  ever-present, 
and  true,  r.«.  ss  they  are  in  themselves  ;  and  FUch 
necessity  is  the  very  necessity  of  the  ctenud 
nature  of  God,  As  regards  the  Will ; — absolute 
or  free  will  does  not  pertain  to  man.  For  being 
determined  to  will  this  or  that  by  a  cause  which 
is  itself  determined  by  an  antecnlent  cause,  this 
by  a  third,  aud  so  on  U*  infiuity,  the  mind  of  itself 
has  no  power  of  willing  or  of  not  willing.  "  Men 
think  thomselves  free  because  they  are  conscious 
of  thoir  volitions  a]id  apfietit-ee,  but  ignorant  of 
tho  causes  by  which  they  are  disposed  to  desire 
and  will" 

J'art  IU.  De  Affcdilmg. — Having  treated  tho 
nature  of  the  mind  or  soul  in  so  fur  as  thought, 
idea,  perception,  and  volition  enter  into  its  con- 
stitution, its  nature,  as  manifested  iu  tlie  Alfec- 
tioos  or  Emotions,  is  considered.  By  an  Aflfec- 
iirm  or  Kmolion  is  understood  a  stjito  of  body 
whereby  its  power  of  acting  is  inercased  or  dimin- 
ished, aided  or  controlled ;  and  we  act  when 
something  takes  place  within  us  of  wliich  wo  are 
ourselves  the  adequate  cause; — suHor,  when  any- 
ttiing  takes  place  within  us  or  without  us  of 
which  we  are  only  partially  the  cause.*  By  Da- 
sire  or  Appetite  is  understood  the  very  esseuco  of 
man,  whereby  he  is  determined  to  do  tliose  things 

even  it  may  be  to  the  third  siul  foitrlh  genemUon,  does 
not,  howcvor,  to  S|^Qnui')i  mind  prevent  God's  TMctviag 
the  Kinner  affsin  into  favonr.  *'  uod  forgives  thow  vho 
rrpent  at  tb«ir  trsnsgrcstioni.  There  is  no  man  that  hss 
not  sinniid  ;  -wtiv  uot  Qod  difiiient  sni  furj^v>»jb  th«r«- 
furr,  nil  might  dt-simir  of  their  ealvi(ij>ti  ;  tier  wrre  there 
elw  any  sense  in  Imieriiiji; that  God  umi-rciTul."  \Th<9l.- 
Pal.  cap.  xiv.] 

'  AngtTor  rape,  for  iiiKtauoc,  la  not  an  iDcreaaoJ  nrtion 
as  at  bivt  sifihl  it  might  appear,  tut  |)aS9don  (namely 
Btiffcriug,  or  iinperfcction)  induced  ia  the  niiad  by  con- 
runcil  uiid  iiindei|Uiilc  ideaa  cojinrclcd  with  the  objert  of 
our  nngPT  or  n^ 
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tLird  kind  uf  mU-lIection"  \v\de  supra,  Pt.  11.]  '"is 
otorual"  [Pmp.  xxxiii];  and  "the  mind  is  uot 
obnoxious  to  passions  except  during  the  continu- 
ance of  the  body"  (Prop,  xxxiv.],  ruinaiuiug 
henceforth  for  ever 

"  Pure,  ftnd  roirror-kright,  uid  tven." 

Were  it  a  matter  of  doubt,  however, — did  wo 
not  know  that  the  soul  was  eternal, — yet  "piety, 
religion,  and  all  else,  wliicli  in  the  fourth  pnrt  we 
have  shown  to  pertain  to  strecKtk  of  luiud  and 
generosity,  would  have  to  be  held  of  Iflst  im- 
portance" [Prvp.  xK.].  The  scholium  to  tliia 
proposition  is  very  characttristic.  "  Tho  common 
persuBsiou  of  the  vul^jar  would  seem  to  be  other- 
wise. For  most  men  appear  to  think  themsolvta 
free  only  bo  far  as  they  can  give  way  to  lust,  and 
fancy  that  they  are  hindered  of  their  rights  when 
held  to  live  in  conformity  with  the  prescriptions 
of  the  Divine  law.  j\ccording]y  they  esteem 
piety,  Toligion,  and  whatever  else  is  referred  to 
true  strength  of  mind,  as  hurdena  which  aft«r 
death  they  hope  to  lay  aside,  when  also  they 
hope  to  receive  the  reward  for  tho  slavery, 
namely,  piety  and  religion,  which  they  have  en- 
dured in  this  lil'e.  But  not  fidly  are  they  led, 
even  by  this  hope,  to  live— so  far  as  their  slender 
and  weak  capacity  admits — in  atnformity  with 
the  prescription  of  the  Divine  law ;  it  is  rather 
tho  Jearof  frightfal  piinishmcnta  aftor  death  that 
InQuuncca  Ihom;  and  it  is  Kaid  that  nuless  such 
hope  and  fear  were  in  men,  and  on  the  contrary 
they  were  to  believe  mind  perished  with  the 
body,  they  would  no  longer  Hva  wretched, 
weighed  down  under  the  load  of  piety,  but  do 
all  things  aitor  their  hist,  and  obey  fortune 
rather  than  themselves.  Such  thinga  seem  to 
me  uot  less  absurd  than  it  would  be  if  a  man, 
because  he  did  not  believe  himself  able  to 
nourish  his  body  for  ever  with  good  food,  were 
to  straightway  lill  himeelf  instead  with  deadly 
poisons,  or  if  because  ho  aaw  the  niiud  was  not 
eternal  or  immortal,  ho  were  to  wish  himself 
deineuted  and  without  reason, — things  which 
aeem  so  abaurd  tliat  they  scarcely  deserve  to  bo 
recounted."  And  yet  how  is  it  that,  pmcLically, 
the  great  mass  of  mankind  are  led  by  hope  and 
fear  rather  than  by  reason )  The  answer  ia  con- 
tained in  tho  Scholium  to  the  iKBt  proposition; 
in  the  closing   words   of    the   Ethics: — oiiNra 

PBJGCLARA  TAM  DTFPIcaU.  qttjLM  RAH4  SUNT. 

Having  now  gone  through  all  tho  writings  of 
the  philosopher  it  wiU  be  |.<osaiiblc  (ht  us  to  con- 
struct a  Spinoziiiie  Creed,  as  follows  : 

"  I  believe  in  one  Infinite  [Kth.  I.  xi.]  and 
Undivided  [xii.  xiii.]  God,  Eternal  [xi  xix.J  and 
Unclmngeable  [V.  xvii.],  existing  and  acting  by 
the  sole  necessity  of  his  nature  [I.  xvi.  xvii] ;  of 
inBnito  Atribules,  whereof  two  only  are  capable 
of  being  conceived  by  man — Exteiihion  and 
Thought  [It  i.  ii.],  whereof  he  himsi-lf  is  the 
Identity  [4] ;  of  uU  things  llie  Fiw  Cause  [I. 
xvii],  immanent  not  transient  [I.  xviiil ;  in 
Whom  all  things  conaiat  [xxv.],  and  without 
Whom  nothing  can  exist  or  be  cwuceivod  [xv,]. 

"  By  whom  all  things  are  made;  not  truly  by 
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design  or  for  tlie  sake  of  any  end,  contingently, 
of  frco-will,  or  absolute  well-pleasing,  hut  pre- 
detorminetl  and  following  neceasarily  from  the 
absolute  nature  or  inilnilc  power  of  God  [1.  xxvi 
xxvii.  xxviii.  xxix.  xxxiii.  and  append.]. 

"Of  which  world  is  Man  [II.  x.  et  seq.  iv. 
append,  oh.  x.] ;  whoso  consciousuess  Is  tho  basis 
of  all  certitude  [xx.  xxxii.  xxxiii.],  in  which 
whatsoever  is  clearly  perceived  ia  true  [xxxiv.], 
and  exists  objectively  in  nature  [xxxviii.  xxxix. 
xlv.]  J  whoso  will  ia  not  freo,  but  necessary  or 
constrained  [xlviii  IJx.]  ;  whose  acts  and  desires 
alone  are  good  so  far  aa  they  are  defined  by 
reason  [IV.  xxiii.-xxviii  append,  cb.  v.];  and 
whi'se  salvation,  liberty,  and  boatilude  consists, 
not  in  tho  rewani  of  virtue,  but  in  the  virtue 
itself  whereby  aflfectiona  are  restrained  [V.  xli.], 
and  in  the  constant  and  eternal  knowledge  and 
love  of  God  [rV.  xxviii.,  V.  xxxii.  xxxiii.  .Scboh 
xxxvi] ;  whose  worship  by  man  consists  in  the 
exercise  of  obedionco,  charity,  and  justice 
[Tfteoi.'Pol.  xiii].  And  I  boUeve  in  tho  cora- 
niunion  and  fellowship  of  all  men  in  &o  far  as 
they  are  led  by  reason  [IV.  xxxv.  xxxvii.  xlvi 
Ixxi.  Ixxii  Ixxiii.] ;  and  in  the  eternity  of  the 
mind"  [V.  xxiii.  xxxix.]. 

It  is  hoped  tlmt,  for  general  purposes,  tim 
exposition  of  the  doctrine  and  historical  position 
uf  Spinoza  will  bo  found  s^uflicieiit.  The  doctrine 
is  not  atheistic,  though  it  has  often  been  said  to 
be  ao,  because  God  is  taken  oa  the  foundation 
and  cause  of  all  thinga  even  to  tho  oxcIui^ioD  of 
whatever  else  either  is  or  can  be  conceived.  On 
tho  other  hiuid  it  is  not  absolutely  puuthoistic, 
because  a  distinction  is  mode  throughout  be- 
tween the  world  and  its  Creator,  between  the 
nutitnt  ttaturans  and  tho  Jiaturd  naturata,  be- 
tween the  C'anse  and  the  etfect  Still  less 
is  it  materialistic,  the  reason  why  it  has  boon 
said  to  bo  so  arising  from  igiioranoo  of  tho 
metaphysical  meaniug  of  the  word  Substance. 
Tltat  it  was  apprehended  as  a  system  of  Idealism 
by  tho  greatest  minds  of  tho  age  to  which  it  be- 
longs, is  clear  alike  from  contemporary  criticism 
and  from  the  subsequent  course  of  the  history  of 
philoaophy. 

[B.  D.  S.  Opera,  1677;  Benedict  d9  Spinoza, 
his  Lifi,  Coire$pondenrf,  and  Ethirt,  bv  R. 
Willis,  ai.D.,  1870  ;  Traetatus  Thmiogic<^Poli' 
ticiis,  trausL  from  the  Latin,  with  an  introd. 
Irtfi'i;  Traetatus  Polificwi,  transl,  W.  MaccalJ, 
1854;  Lewes,  Bioyrapk.  Hint.  Philos.,  art. 
Spinoza;  and  Hallam,  Introd.  Lit.  Earopf.  I'or 
other  literaturo  on  tho  snhject  see  the  end  of  the 
article  in  Lewes,  Hist.  PfiHov. ;  Willis,  pamm  ; 
aud  DicT.  o/Thboi-,  Spinozish.] 

ttPlKITUALlSTS.  A  name  astramed  by  the 
strict  Franciscans  in  tho  disputes  which  arose 
respecting  the  raaniior  of  observing  the  liulo  of 
Si  Francis  in  the  latter  half  of  the  fourteenth 
century.     [Paulo- Jo  a.nnite3.    Fbaticelli.] 

SPIIUTUALISTS.  The  name  a.iRumed  by  a 
body  of  suporatitioos  peraons  in  Eughind  uud 
America  who  profess  to  hold  uommunication  with 
the  spirits  of  the  departed.  Tliis  is  supposed  to 
take  place  thp>ugh  "mediums,"  that  is  to  uiv, 
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MpeciAlly  Catharine  II.  [a.d.  1762.179G].  and 
AleMuilur  I.  [A.n.  1801-183.5],  Imve  njoptcd  a 
milder  policy  with  thn  hoppa  of  winning  iheni 
hack  to  the  Eastern  Church.  It  wna  prop(i«eii 
IhJit  thoy  iiii^ht  retain  tJioir  oM  lilnrRits  ami 
rites,  ami  continne  to  enjoy  the  ininistrationa  of 
their  own  cloij-y,  if  th(?y  would  consent  to  receive 
onliuQtiun  at  the  hmids  of  tlio  orthodox  bishops  ; 
ftud  tlie  conciliatory  title  of  "  Yedinuvertxt,"  or 
"  co-religioniats,"  was  bestowetl  upon  those  who 
shewed  any  reailiue«B  to  coiifonu.  Very  little 
success  has  liowevrr  attPndefl  thcae  attempts  at 
reconcilintioii. 

STAUltOL-VrifyR     fCrAZiszMiiAKS.] 

STEBLKHI.     [lUcLLABii.] 

STEDINGERS.  A  puhlico  -  rulif^'ioua  acct 
whicli  arose  in  Germnny  oarly  in  the  tliirteenlh 
century,  ami  which  took  ita  name  from  a  district 
on  tho  borders  of  Ericsland  imd  Saxony,  that 
which  18  now  called  Oldenburg,  where  it  num- 
Wed  uiany  adherents.  They  appear  to  hava 
been  a  section  of  the  samo  Manichii?an  heretics 
who  in  Southern  Europe  were  called  Ai-biuekseb. 
In  the  year  1232-4  acntsaduwiuorxaiiiu'd  against 
thenmriiler  direction  of  Gregory  IX.  by  Gprhnrd, 
Art'lihishop  of  Rrenien,  and  Conrad  of  Marbury 
nearly  exterminated  them  with  a  force  of  40,000 
Boldiers.  Their  priuci}i]e«  were  uf  the  usual  anti- 
nacenlotal  chiRs  of  tho  cnntinetitaJ  hercfties  of 
thia  period,  and  they  gava  opportunities  to  their 
pnt-mies  by  mixing  up  lioresy  with  a  lawlcABnoss 
that  was  easily  interpreted  an  rebfllioiia  [I{iCter, 
/>iV*.  de  pftgo  Sieding  el  SledirHfie  favret.^ 

BTEltCOUANISt^  "  Si  qui  fuenint,  facTO 
nonnulli  nono  kecuIo,  qui  Corpus  Chriati  quod 
in  Eucbarislia  contiuetnr  swresui,  oc  dejec- 
tioni  obnoxium  esae  putabant,  ita  ut  corruptis 
gpecicbus,  et  ipsum  Corpus  Christi  comimpere- 
tur."  [Sianda,  Lexicon  Pokvx.  Mabillou,  Act. 
8k  Bened.  fra/.  ad  tmr..  iv.  11.  xxi.  Pfafl',  /> 
StertoTiitti^lu  vivdix  tevi,  1750.]  A  eumewlint 
similar  question  was  discussed  in  ft  controversy 
between  Anialariua  and  Guntrad,  about  tht: 
bcKiniiiuK  "f  tlic  same  centurj-.  [P'Achery, 
Spiclleg.  iii.  3,10.) 

STllATlUTIOf.     [Mii-iTEa.] 

STRAUSS.    1  Ration  AL18T8.] 

STRIGol.Nlks.  A  Riifleiiui  soctwhidi arose 
in  Nuvogurud  nt  the  cluso  of  the  fouiteenUt  or 
early  in  the  hftcenth  century.  A  Jew,  named 
Ilorie,  joined  by  two  Christian  priests,  Denis  and 
Aluxiu,  and  :iitc-r wards  by  an  L-xcommunicat«d 
dmcon  namod  Kaqi  Strigoltiik,  preached  a  mix- 
ture of  Judaism  uiid  Cliriatinnity,  and  gained  so 
many  followers  that  a  national  council  was  called 
to  suppress  him.  Among  the  practices  which  his 
fullowers  objected  to  wpni  tho  payniL'ul  of  a  »tiiii 
of  money  by  the  clergy  to  the  bishops  on  ordi- 
nation OS  Bimouiacal,  and  confession  Xxt  a  priest 
as  nnacriptural.  Strigoluik  himself  was  tlirown 
into  the  river  and  drownal  during  a  riot  which 
occurred  in  the  streets  of  Novogorod,  but  the 
opposition  of  his  followers  to  the  Russian  Church 
oontiuued  for  many  years  after  hie  death.  [Platoff, 
Preaent  StatA  of  Greek  Ch.  in  Pfisitia,  I*inkpr- 
ton'fl  tmushl 
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STimiTIvH.      [A«FMIT.K.] 

SClJLAFS.UilANS.  A  section  of  Uie  Gal- 
vinists  who  so  far  modify  tho  original  d'jgma  of 
their  master  resjiectitig  i'redfvtinntionasVtbeticre 
that  while  the  Fall  of  Adam  was  divinely  fore* 
seen  and  divinely  decreed,  and  Uio  Fall  of  all  liis 
jMJstcrity  was  equally  foreseen  and  decreed  as  fol- 
lowing upon  that  of  liiinaelf,  jet  it  was  only  afl*r 
tho  fall  of  Adam  luid  taken  place  that  the  particu- 
lar election  of  some  of  that  posterity  to  salvation 
took  pJaco.  In  contradibtinction  lo  lliu  Supralap- 
SARiANS,  thoy  hold  that  the  perdition  of  the  nou- 
elvct  occurs  not  in  conacqutuice  of  a  direct  decree 
fjf  condemnation,  but  becaose  they  arc  passed  by 
and  left  to  their  fallen  state.  Tliifi  fino-drawn 
distinction  has  aiiBL-ii  out  of  a  repugnance  to  admit 
the  full  bearing  of  the  dogma  of  absolute  decrees 
on  our  estimate  of  the  Divine  attribute  of  love ; 
but  tho  Sublapsarians  do  not  come  any  nearer 
than  the  Ultra-Col viniets  to  an  agn^oment  with 
St.  Paul's  ddcIaralioD,  that  *'  God  our  Saviour 
.  .  .  will  have  all  men  to  be  saved"  [1  Tira.  U.  4], 
Tlie  term  was  first  appliod  to  tho  Remonstraittb. 

SUBSTA>'T1ALISTS.  Tlie  Luthwan  hoirft- 
siologist  ScbluBselburg  gives  this  name  as  a  syno- 
nym of  the  Manichoes  inhis  Catalogue  of  Heresies, 
the  second  volume  of  which  isflntillwl  "Despnta 
Manichicorum  seu  Subatantialistamiu." 

SVN-Cini.DKKN.     [AKRvniiDis.] 

SUPKALAPSAlilAXa  A  name  given  to 
tho  extremo  Calvinista  who  accept  entin-Iy  the 
dogma  of  flalvin  re.ipecting  an  etenml,  alwolute, 
and  biconditional  di-crvo  by  which  God  prcdee- 
destincd  some  of  mankind  to  snlvaiion  and  some 
lo  iwrtlitioa  oven  before  tho  Foil  had  brought  sin 
iuto  tlie  world.  The  form  in  which  Calvin  him- 
self stated  this  doctrine  will  be  fonml  nt  [Kige  1)7 
in  the  article  on  Calvinista. 

Ceza  followed  his  master  Calvin  in  holding 
and  teaching  the  dreadful  doctrine  of  atwolutK 
decrees  of  election  and  reprvboUoii,  but  the  name 
of  Supra lapsarians  was  first  given  to  the  Gnmar- 
iata  who  opposed  tlie  Arminian  parly  (who  had 
been  called  S[TnLAr8ABiAKs)attbo  Synotl  of  Port 
[a.d.  1018].  The  dogma  of  the  Supralapsariana 
IS  but  a  form  of  Fatalism,  and  when  Hubbca 
grafted,  on  it  his  theory  of  absolute  necessity, 
many  who  had  held  it  were  led  to  see  ita  ten- 
ditncy  and  to  give  up  their  belief  in  it. 

SUBO.     [FiuEvns  ov  God.] 

SWADDLERS.  An  absuru  nickname  given 
by  tho  Irish  Romaa  Catholics  to  tho  enrly 
Methodists.  It  is  said  to  have  originated  from 
John  Ceunick  preaching  a  sermon  on  the  Babe 
"  wrapped  in  swad'lling-clothed,"  the  ignorantUo- 
mant'atholicswho  heard  it  or  heard  of  it  suppos- 
ing LliB  "  swaddling-clothes"  to  be  an  invention 
of  the  Proteslants.  In  the  year  1738  a  ballad- 
singor  named  linller  actually  rai.ited  riots  in  Dub- 
lin and  elsewhere  to  the  crj*  of  "  Five  pounds  for 
tho  head  of  a  Swaddlcr,"  and  ho  and  his  allies 
called  them.telres  *' Anti-Swaddlera."  [Stevens' 
///W.  of  Mciho<l.  110,  113.] 

SWEDE.NBORGIANS.  A  theoeophical  sect 
whoflfl  fundamental  opinion  is  that  the  Last  Judg- 
ment took  place  in  the  year  1757,  when  "the 
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ttioe  to  oxplain  to  men  the  interioT  and  sptritiuU 
MTweR  of  tho  sacred  writings.  I  irilt  dictate  to 
tlieo  what  thou  oiiKhtwst  to  write."  Tho  "Ar- 
caiifi"  ocrupieil  Sweilenbrtrg's  pen  from  1741) 
until  1756,  being  written  in  Latin,  and  publUheJ 
fn»ni  liiim  to  tiitio  in  v^^\^,  qunrto  volumoa.*  It 
was  tmnfllalt'fl  into  English,  mth  some  of  his 
other  works,  a  few  ycare  after  his  death,  by  one 
of  hifl  followers  named  John  Clowes  [a.d.  1743- 
18^11],  who  was  for  Bixty-two  ytara  KoRttir  of  St. 
John'?,  Miiiitlieatcr.  AfkT  the  publication  of  the 
"  Ait;iina"  Swodenborg  wrote  many  smaller  work^* 
illustrating  his  peculiar  xdeM,  and  cjeacribing 
Heaven,  Holl,  the  Iiilcj-unxliato  Stuto.  the  Lust 
Judgment,  tho  "  Ivirths  in  our  .Solar  System, 
and  the  E'^arths  in  tlio  Starry  Heavens,"  etc  ;  all 
of  whiek  ho  ile«cribed  as  \m\\%  "  relations  of 
Things  heanl  and  Aocn"  by  him.  His  last  work, 
published  in  1771,  wfis  entitled  "The  Trim 
Christian  Religion ;  or  the  Universal  Theology  of 
the  New  (-hurch  foretold  by  tho  Lord  in  TJaniol 
Tii.  13,  1-t,  and  tn  the  liovelati'in  xx\.  1,  2." 

.Shortly  nfler  the  completion  of  the  liist-nanie'l 
work,  on  Christmas  Kve  1771,  Swedenbnrg  was 
struck  with  iwiralyais,  losing  his  speech  and  the 
use  of  one  side.  Sume  wt^cks  later  he  was  still 
able  to  use  his  pr^n,  and  requested  an  interview 
with  John  Wesley  in  tha  following  note,  written 
ill  r.Atin,  from  his  lutlgiugH  in  Cohlbath  Fields  in 
Kehrnary  1772-  ".Sir,  I  liavn  been  informed  in 
the  world  of  spirits  that  you  have  a  strong  desire 
to  converse  with  me.  1  shall  bo  happy  to  seo  you 
if  you  will  favour  me  with  a  visit.  Your  homblo 
servant,  Emanuel  .Swwlenl>oi^."  "Wesley's  en- 
thnsiastic  nature  rcsponde*!  so  far  as  to  acknow- 
Itslgo  [hat  he  had  fdt  such  a  desire,  though  hn 
had  not  mentioned  it  to  any  one,  and  he  replied 
that  ho  would  visit  the  wnler  in  a  few  mnnths 
on  his  reluni  to  L<>ndon.  It  is  alleged,  but  on  ]e.>ss 
tmstwoTthy  authority,  that  Swodenborg  answoivd 
"  he  shfjiild  g!J  on  the  2yth  of  next  month  into 
tho  world  of  flplrite  never  more  to  return ;"  ftfarch 
29th,  1772,  being  actually  the  day  of  his  daith. 
His  body  was  honourably  burie^l  by  a  Swedish 
merchant  in  tho  vault  of  tho  then  Swedish 
Chapel  in  I'rinces  Square,  Katcliffe  Highway. 

II.  Formation  op  tub  Sect.  Swedonborg 
had  vpry  few  followers  during  his  lifetime,  those 
in  England  being  only  a  physician  named 
Mcssitcr,  a  non-resident  Hector  of  Winwick  in 
Northamptonshire  named  Uartley,  Dr.  Hampa, 
tutor  in  the  family  of  George  II.,  and  four  or 
Rto  Swedish  residents  in  I/uidon,  Nor  did  his 
verbose  works  attract  much  notice  though  much 

'  Sw*iIi-ril>oT;g  pyWished  his  works  at  his  oim  Pipftime, 
nrolwibly  for  tho  osaal  nuon  that  aach  a  toaree  in  tnkun 
nmuMi  no  publisher  would  risk  hia  money  in  hririftiiig 
them  oqL  Like  other  snihors  who  tflkr  Kuch  a  toiiti« 
he  fonnrl  tlip  "  Ari-nn*"  (iid  not  find  mnny  piirchwvrs, 
•iid  writM  in  his  "Sniriluftl  Diary."  "I  have  received 
Icttera  irifortnitifr  me  tnnt  not  mote  ihnn  four  piipion  have 
teen  BoH  hi  thmtpiceof  four  months."  Uiilikn  onljniry 
autlion,  however,  he  bud  &  special  eoDBDlntion  ;  "  I  com- 
mnniciiied  this  to  tlie  angeld.  They  wrrr  mirprijipd,  lait 
»«id  It  muat  Iw  Irft  Ui  tlio  Lord's  providence;  that  Hit 
providence  LB  of  snirh  K  iiiiUire  it  compels  no  one;  and 
that  it  is  net  fltlin;;  others  idioiild  r«id  the  'Armnji 
Ccplestii'  befoi-e  thaw  wlio  air  ia  the  faith." 
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advertised.  The  latter  began,  however,  to  excite 
some  interest  in  Manchester,  about  ten  years 
after  the  death  of  Swcdeiiborg,  through  the 
enthu.'ii.'wm  with  which  they  were  made  known 
by  ^Ir.  Clowes,  the  clergyman  before  named  as 
their  Imnslalor,  wlio  set  afoot  a  Society  there  in 
178*2  for  printing  and  publishing  his  translations. 
About  the  same  time  K"bcrt  Ilindmarsh'  [a.I]. 
1 759-I?3.'i],  a  young  Clerkenwell  printer,  and  son 
of  a  Mfdhodiat  prwichcr,  became  acquainted  with 
them,  and  soon  became  a  most  zealuus  follower 
of  ''  the  greatest  man  living  or  dead,"  and  an 
ardent  disseminator  of  his  theoaophy.  Hindmarah 
originated  a  small  society  fur  tho  study  of 
SwKdenborg'a  works,  the  five  memlwrs  of  which 
held  their  first  meeting  in  St.  Paul's  CofTee- 
llouse,  St.  Paul's  Churchyard,  on  December  5tb, 
1783.  This  shortly  devolopwl  into  "The  Theo- 
sophical  Society,  instituted  for  the  purpose  of 
prnmoting  tho  heavenly  doctrines  of  the  New 
.lerusalero,  by  translating,  printing,  and  publish- 
ing tho  theological  writings  of  the  Konourabli: 
Kinanuel  Swedenhorg,"  which  hJld  its  nu>etingA 
on  Sundays  and  Thursdays  at  chambers  in  New 
Court,  Middle  Temple.  In  1781  a  similar 
■Sixjioty  was  established  in  PhiJadelphia  by  a  Miss 
liamlay  anil  a  printer  named  Francis  Haiiey,  and 
as  the  London  Society  became  tho  parent  of  all 
the  Swedenborgian  conimunitiea  in  England,  fto 
that  at  Philadelphia  held  a  similar  relation  to  tho 
American  Swedeuborgiaus. 

For  some  years  the  followers  of  Swedenhorg 
were  contenL  witli  the  literary  meetings  of  the 
"Thoosuphical  Society;"  but  in  May  1787  some 
of  them  began  to  hold  meetings  for  worship  in 
each  others'  houses,  and  in  July  one  of  these, 
James  Ilindmarsh,  Methodist  preacher,  uhI 
father  to  the  jninter,  was  appninted  "  to  oRlciato 
ill  tlio  room  of  a  priest,"  administflring  "tho 
Holy_Snpper,"  and  baptizing  four  of  their  num- 
ber. On  January  27lh,  Hi^S,  a  chapel  in  Great 
Fast  Cheap  was  opened  for  the  use  of  the  sect, 
and  an  "  Order  of  worship  for  the  New  Church 
signified  by  tho  Now  Jorusalem  in  tho  Kcvela- 
lion "  was  adopted :  tho  uamc  of  '*  Tho  New 
Church"  being  now  suliatituted  for  that  of  "The 
Theosophical  Society."  It  was  afterwards  A^- 
termineii  to  establish  a  settled  ministry,  and  it 
was  arranged  by  drawing  of  lots  that  Robert  Hind- 
marsh  tho  printer  should  ord.iin  his  father  James 
ninctmorsh  and  Samuel  Smith,  both  of  them  being 
\[etliodi3t  preachers  who  had  seceded  from 
Wesley's  Society.  In  the  year  1818  the  Eleventh 
( ioneral  Conference  of  the  sect  sflttled  some 
diiubts  which  had  been  raised  as  to  tho  com- 
jietency  nf  RoIhtI  llindraarsb  to  ordain  others, 
seeing  bo  had  not  himself  been  onlaineil,  by  de- 
termining unanimously  "  tJiat  Mr.  liobert  Hind- 
marsh  was  virtually  ordained  by  the  Divine 
Auspices  of  Heaven,"  a  decision  mom  convenient 
than  logicaL  [Hindmarsli's  Him  and  Progretui 
of  the  Nm  Ch.  72,  310.]  The  Prinling  Society 
in  Manchejtter  soon  followed  the  example  of  the 
Ti3eosophical  Society  in  London,  establishing 
itself  in  a  chapel  in  Peter  Street  in  1793.  A 
"  General  Conference"  was  also  organized  after 


"  Tbat  the  Last  Judf^cut  was  accQM\>lh\ied  in 
the  Spiritual  World  in  tlio  yew  1757 ;  and  that 
the  former  heaven  sad  the  former  cartlt,  or  the 
Old  Church,  are  passed  QWity,  niul  tlitit  all  things 
aro  become  new  ;  .  .  .  that  ihis  .Second  Coming 
of  the  Lonl  is  cffeclcd  by  means  of  llis  sorvnut 
Emanuel  Swedcnhoty,  bcforo  whom  lie  both 
ninnifp-stcd  Tlimiiclf  in  person,  and  whom  he 
hath  filled  with  llis  Spirit  to  twich  the  doctrines 
of  the  Kcvr  Cliureh  by  the  Won!  frr«iii  Him" 
\LfiHt  JiuUjin.  n.  45;  Tnte  Clinst.  liel.  n.  115, 
772,  77y ;  Apoc,  Hev,  u.  886;  Brief  Exi>o8,  u. 
95]. 

4.  The  most  important  subject  of  Swwlen- 
borgiaii  beliof  next  to  the  nbovo  is  that  respect- 
ing Holy  Suripturci,  which  is  thua  stated  in  tho 
3rd  article ;  "  That  the  Sacred  Scripture,  or 
Word  of  God,  le  Divine  Truth  Itaelf,  containing 
8  spiritual  Bftnse  heretofore  unknown,  whence  it 
TH  divinely  inspired  and  holy  in  every  syllabic, 
fts  wull  as  a  liteml  sense,  which  in  Uie  ha«i«  of 
its  spiritual  sense,  nnd  in  which  l)i%'ine  Truth  is 
in  itt)  fulnc'sa,  itn  situctity,  and  its  power,  thus 
that  it  is  arrommndattsd  to  LliQ  apprehension  both 
of  angels  and  men :  Tliab  the  Kpiritual  and  na- 
tural neniiea  aro  united  by  correspondences  like 
eoul  and  body,  every  nwtural  i-xprc^sion  mid 
image  an?werinf(  to,  nnd  including,  a  spiritual  tiiid 
Divine  idea ;  and  thua  that  the  Word  is  the 
medium  of  coninnmicntion  mth  hwiven  and  of 
conjiinctiim  with  the  Li>rd." 

This  oinitd  the  statement  of  the  12th  "  Propo- 
silitrti,"  taken  from  Kwedonborg'a  "  Arcana  Coele«- 
tia,"  and  other  "  revelations."  This  statement  is 
•'  thtit  the  J-tooks  of  the  Word  are  all  those  which 
have  the  internal  Sen**,  which  are  an  follow, 
viz.  in  the  Old  Testament,  Uio  fivo  Books  of 
Mose»,  calitiii  Geneiis,  Kxodus,  Lovilious,  Num- 
bers, and  Deuteronomy;  the  iSook  of  Jr»hua, 
the  i^k  of  Judges,  the  two  liuoka  of  Samuel, 
the  two  Bnoks  of  Kings,  the  Pealms  of  David, 
the  }*rophot«  Isaiah,  Jeremiah,  Lamentations, 
Ezckiel,  Daniel,  ?)(>m'.i,  Joel,  Amos,  Obodioli, 
Jonah,  Micah,  Nahuni,  llabakkuk,  Zeplianiah, 
Hagjrai,  Zechariah,  Mnlnchi ;  and  in  tho  New 
Teetument,  the  four  Evau^'elists,  Matthew,  Mark, 
Luke,  John,  anil  the  Kevelatinu.  And  that  tho 
other  Books,  not  having  the  Internal  Sense,  are 
not  the  Woixl"  lAroxnu  Cwlai.  u.  10325;  Nm 
Jer.  n.  'Jti6  ;  white  Hor*fi^  n.  1*5].  Thus  tpii 
books  of  the  Old  Tcstimeat,  tlm  Acts  of  the 
Aptistles,  and  all  the  Epistles  of  St.  Paul  and 
the  other  Apostles,  are  set  aside  as  no  part  of 
"  the  Word  of  the  Lord." 

The  niianining  articles  of  the  Swedenborgian 
Confeiaion  may  be  passed  over,  since  they  deal 
more  with  theosophiMi  views  of  Love,  Wiadom, 
Kep«-ntance,  Charity,  Faith,  Good  Works,  etc., 
tlian  with  imporl*nt  articles  of  faith  ;  hut  it  may 
be  mentioned  that  llaptism  and  the  Lord's  Sup- 
per are  considered  as  Sacraments  of  Divine  Insti- 
tution, to  be  permanently  observed  ;  the  view  o1 
their  efficacy  being,  liowcver,  the  ordinary  Zwing- 
lian  view  taken  by  Dissentci-s. 

IV.  Statistics.    The  principle*  of  Sweden- 
borg  have  gained  a  more  or  less  complete  hold 
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upon  the  minds  of  many  persons  who  hxwa  yet 
declined  to  connect  themselves  witli  the  sect 
founded  by  his  disciple  Hindmanh.  In  Ger- 
many, where  they  weru  taken  up  by  Ottinger  and 
Jung  Stillinp  during  Hwedenborg's  lifetime,  they 
are  said  by  iingenbach  to  have  "  spr*iad  over  a 
grej^t  part  of  Germauy "  [Haj^'cii  bach's  Wet. 
Docir.  aec.  277],  Init  tho  disciples  of  tho  Swedish 
visionary  do  ]iut  seem  to  have  formed  any  sect 
separate  from  the  Lutheran  body.  In  England 
aiso^  a  few  clergymen  and  many  laymen  have 
been  readers  of  Swedenborg's  M'orks,  and  have 
oilopted  much  of  his  tlieosophy  without  separate 
ing  from  tho  Church.  The  sect  of  tlm  "  New 
Church,"  however,  as  distinct  from  these  parti- 
coloured Swedenborgians,  numbered  58  Societies 
in  connection  with  Conference  in  England  in 
the  year  1871,  seven  of  which  were  in  London. 
numbering  752  members,  and  the  rest  mostly  in 
Lancashire  and  Yorkshire.  There  were  at  that 
time  4098  registerci  members  above  20  years  of 
age,  and  they  hod  4224  children  in  their  day 
schools.  In  Canada  and  the  United  States  tuey 
numhered  80  Societies,  and  abmit  5000  members. 
They  still  continne  to  pay  much  attention  to  tho 
publication  of  Swedenhnrg's  wnrks,  having  n 
"Swcdcnborg  Society"  fur  the  purpose,  w^ch 
was  established  in  181U,  and  having  recently 
gone  to  the  ttoahlo  and  exj)€nsQ  of  copying  hia 
MSS,  by  tho  photolithogrophie  proctsa, 

SWEDISH  rKOTKSTANTS.  Lutheran 
j'rinciples  began  tu  bo  disseminated  in  Sweden 
at  least  as  early  as  &.n.  IS  Id,  through  the  instru- 
mentality of  students  returning  from  tho  Uni- 
versity of  Wittenberg,  among  whose  names  those 
of  Olavo  and  Laurence  I'ctewwn  are  the  most 
noted,  the  former  being  promoted  in  after  life  to 
the  chief  pastorate  at  Stockholm,  and  tho  latter 
Bp[>ointcd  tn  a  profeAsorship  at  l^psata.  Their 
benefactor  and  the  great  champion  of  the  movo- 
ment  was  Guetams  Vasa,  who  first  delivered  the 
country  from  the  tyranny  of  the  Danish  king 
Christian  11.,  and  then  ascended  the  Swedish 
throne  as  an  independent  monarch,  a.d.  1523. 
Ho  pushed  forward  matters  in  tho  teeth  of  the 
bishops,  many  of  whom  were  dojioscd  on  hia  acce»- 
sion,  and  afterwarila  executeti  for  rebellion,  and 
amid  the  iudilference  of  the  people,  who  were 
not  awake  to  the  abuses  of  the  old  religion,  and 
did  not  care  to  see  a  papal  exo.hanged  for  a  royal 
supremacy.  But  Gustavus  Vasa  was  felt  to  be 
essential  to  the  kingdom's  safety,  and  when  at 
the  Diet  of  Weateras  he  threatened  to  resign 
unless  ho  carried  his  point  on  tho  subject  of  ihf 
Keformatioh  of  religion,  all  classes  were  inclimil 
to  acquiesce.  About  this  time  the  Holy  Scrip 
tures  were  translated  and  disseminated  in  tho 
Swedish  language,  through  the  labours  of  Olavc 
I'etereon  and  Liuronce  Andereon,  and  nnder  regal 
protection.  Tho  most  Hcrious  opposition  to  the 
king's  ecclesiastical  despotism  broke  out  [a.d. 
1.'j37-1.^4.'J]  among  the  country  clergy  and  tho 
peasantry  headed  by  one  of  their  number  munod 
Nils  Dacke.  After  it  was  suppressed,  a  second 
synod  was  held  at  Westeraa,  and  the  Refonnation 
was  Bually  and  legally  established  in  the  form  of 
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Eusebins  as  the  nutlior  of  a  Greek  vcraion  of  tW 
Old  Testiiment  [Kiiseb.  Hut  Eccl.  vi.  I"].  St. 
Ambrose  siH'aks  oi  the  SymniachiaiLS  as  dcacondcd 
from  tlio  PharieeCB  [Atubros.  j/rol.  in  Ep.  ad 
Oaltti.'\ :  and  St,  Augustine  ivfent  to  them  as 
still  existing  in  his  day  [Aug.  WH/r./<iw«/.-l/"«;fTVA. 
xix.  4,  17  ;  contr.  Cix^con.  Donat.  \.  31],  Ease- 
bius  accuses  Symmactiiis  of  holding  thii  heresy 
that  Christ  wua  the  natural  eon  of  Ju&uph  and 
iSsxj.  Jb^piphaiiiiifl,  in  tiis  \rorlc  <in  weights  and 
mauures,  oji^aka  of  him  as  a  Bamaritan  who 
became  a  Jewish  proselyte  in  the  reigu  of  the 
Emperor  Sevorua,  near  the  close  of  the  second 
century.  [Epiph.  de  Mens,  el  Fonder,  ii.  122,  ed. 
1622]. 

SYNCRETISTS.  For  the  definition  of  "Syn- 
cretiHiti,"audother^>articulars  respect!  n{{it8ori!,'iiial 
application,  the  reader  is  rvferreil  to  the  article  in 
tho  Dictionary  of  Doctrinal  and  Historical  Theo- 
logy. It  is  aufficiont  to  state  hero  that  it  originat^-'d 
in  the  Eoal  with  which  the  tiirhulent  and  qiiatrel- 
some  inhabitants  of  Crete  made  common  cuu:)e 
agamst  extemal  fow,  and  "  8}-ni;retirod ; "  from 
whence  it  was  transferred  as  a  general  term  to  alt 
who  make  codiiuud  cause  by  kcui!iiig"in  abeyance 
their  common  dilfervnccs.  It  was  a  term  of  some 
breadth ;  and  Iwing  "  mftdi.T.  siffnitiwitionis,"  it 
is  used  either  in  a  good  or  bad  aonso ;  but  it 
usuuJIy  follows  the  analogy  of  thoological  "isms," 
and  means  fusion  that  involves  a  loss  of  principle. 
It  was  used  in  a  better  sense  by  D.  Parens  of 
Heidelberg  [a.d.  161.^],  when  ho  exhorted  all 
parties  to  make  head  "pio  syncretiamo"  against 
the  common  enemy  Antichrist.  Tho  term  how- 
ever WAS  repudiated  by  the  "Union"  or  "Eireniat" 
ptttty ;  and  Creicr  of  Konigsberg  [a.d.  1C61] 
charged  Faretis  with  having  damaged  a  good  and 
holy  cause  by  tiirat  affixing  to  it  a  l«rm  of  oppro- 
briuni. 

It  may  be  here  noted  that  at  a  yet  earlier  data 
"Windeck,  a  writer  on  tlie  Catholic  aide,  held  out 
simitar  advice  to  Gumajiiiita:  "Si  sapercnt  Cntho- 
lici,  et  ipeis  care  essot  roijuiblicflc  Christiana?  aalua, 
SjTicrelLsmum  colerent "  [PropiKwficon  fittur'i 
9t<ttua  Ecclesiie,  1003], 

Syncretism  may  bo  considered  to  he  the  earliest 
of  those  attempta  that  marked  the  onward  growth 
of  Protestantism  to  pass  from  the  prescriptions 
of  theology  to  unfettered  religious  thought.  In 
its  origin  it  profenod  to  harmonize  the  Calvinistic 
and  LuthcraTi  viewn;  to  bring  in  also  any  points 
of  agreemunt  with  Kome.  Of  these  sections  the 
Calvinistic  or  itefonued  party  were  mure  ready 
to  adopt  tho  Syncretistic  principle ;  the  Lutherans 
deriving  the  word  from  <rvyK(pdvvr'fit.,  could  only 
look  upon  it  as  an  attempt  to  hybridiM  the  faith. 
Some  however  laid  less  stress  ttian  tho  rest  on 
tho  differential  dogmata  of  the  Reformation,  and 
thouf;ht  rather  of  the  general  principles  of  Chris- 
tianity, and  the  necessity  for  union,  than  of  party 
inleresta.  These  symbolized  with  George  C-alixtus, 
the  originator  of  the  Syncrctistic  movement^  bom 
A.D.  ISHfJ  in  Schlpswig. 

Hsving  studied  at  Heltostiult,  in  Brunswick, 
under  Mai'tinl,  Colixtus  was  early  possessed  with 
the  idea  that  common  ground  might  be  found  on 
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which  all   might   agree.      Wandoringa  through 
Europe  confirmed  him  in  hia  miliou ;  and  having 
viaited    the    principal    headquarters    of  different 
rL'liyionislB,    Colojjue,    the    "  Trojan    horso "    of 
Komanism  in  Germany,  Fnineoj  Italy,  Holland, 
and  KiiHlund,  ho  then  returoed  to  Helmstadt,  and 
held  the  chftir  of  I>i\Tiitty  for  forty-two  years  till 
his  death,  x.v.   1050.     His  public  life  therefore 
Byrvihronized  Avith  the  Thirty  Years'  War,  which 
may  rtiaiwmably  be  jn-Id  to  have  iuflauueod  lii^ 
tone  of  thought.     N'ext  to  hia  friend  (Jerhard,  he 
was  tho  nioat  eminent  divine  in  Germany,  a  man 
of  European  reputatiDU.     He  was  of  noble  beor 
ing,  luyul  aud  [lalrioUc.     His  address,  calm,  firm, 
and  diguitied,  was  commanding,  but  at  the  same 
time  genial  and  attractive.     He  devote-d  all  the 
power  that  extrusive  erudition  and  theological 
Rccomplishmenta  conferred  to  work  out  tlie  idea  ot 
his  life.     His  enmestne^  did  not  fail  to  secure 
for  him  the  aid  of  able  caadjutoi-s,  and  a  numerous 
body  of  warmly  attached  friends.     His  influence 
extcuded  into  Holstein,  Denmark  and  Sweden ; 
and  \m  views  were  adopted  id  several  schools  of 
Northam   Germany.      Hia  travellcid  experience 
convinced  him  that  faith  aud  luve  were  to  be 
found  in  all  communions,  and  that  there  could 
be  no  better  ground  for  all  to  meet  upon.     Re- 
ligion, he  said,  is  a  matter  of  practice,  not  of 
dogma ;  ooneiating  not  of  disput^ible  propositions, 
but  of  life-giving  veritipA     jjiying  a  particular 
empliiwis  upon  all  that  he  considered  to  bo  sound 
in  the  Roman  system,  he  attempted  to  soften 
down    the   points    of    difference    between    the 
Lutherans  and  tho  Reformed  or  Calvinistic  sects, 
and  to  reconcile  both  with  Tridcntine  doctrine. 
The  bonds  of  union,  as  ho  held,  were  needlessly 
severed  at  the  Itefonnation.    His  only  aritipathict 
were  the  more  advanced  notions  of  lioman  theo- 
I'jgy  and  Jeauitiem,  chiefly  on  account  of  theii 
thoroughgoing    defence    of    papal    infallibility. 
The   yoarniug   of  Calixtus   for  Catholicity,  hia 
bi-eadth  of  view  and  largeness  of  heart,  wero  un- 
intelligible to  the  men  of  his  generation.     Even 
heathenism,  he  said,   was   not   destitute  of  ita 
better    pointe.      Tliese   however   were  only    an 
argument  for   the    necaisity  of  revelation.     As 
miyht  be  expected,  be  was  attacked  on  every  aide 
AS  a  "  Syncretiat ;"  and  the  last  twenty  years  of 
his  life  were   spent   in   controversy  with   high 
Lutherans,  who  looked  upon  him  as  a  renegade; 
and  with  Jesuits,  who   dotecte<l    in  what   they 
called  his  noulnUism  the  germ  of  a  detestable 
atheism,     ('alixtus,  like  the  Schoolmen,  assigned 
to  philosophy  a  co-ordinate  position  with  theology, 
persuaded  that  the  two  being  separate  piloses  of 
truth  could  never  really  antagonize;  and  his  aim 
was  always  to  shew  how  the  teaching  of  revealed 
truth  was  one  with  the  induction  of  right  reason. 
Philology  and  philosophy,  he  said,  arc  tho  two 
wings  of  the  spirit,  without  which  none  may  soar 
into  the  higher  regions  of  knowledge ;  and  he 
first  earned  the  merit  of  directing  attention  to  the 
importance  of  ecelesiasLical  history  as  a  study. 
Tliucydides  and   Tacitus   were    his   models,   as 
gathering  from  carefully  collected  data  tho  light 
of  unity  and  scientific  generalization.     Mosheim, 
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ttvewtive  hol^  in  prcparlu^  tlie  Confus^ion  and 
Cftteobiatn  of  Westininster.  In  1GD4,  he  of^ain 
visited  the  Continent,  with  cnmmendntory  iettore 
from  Gromwi;!!,  tu  prt'moto  si'cUriaii  union ; 
though  in  mom  thnn  ono  qimrtor  he  wus  recom- 
nuinded  first  to  look  nt  hoiiip  ti>  the  aUte  of  re- 
li)i;ion  in  England.  Kn.>m  the  Begtomtion  to  his 
death  [.\.n,  IfiSO]  he  residcnl  at  Casscl.  aiitl  took 
part  in  the  Cosset  conference  upon  rehgiuits  unity, 
A.D.  16G1. 

The  ext«mnl  hislory  of  Syncretism  dates  from 
A.P.  l()4'i,  when  Vlaiiialaiis  VI.,  Kingof  I'oland, 
assenihltd  a  L-oufcreiicc  of  CatiioJic  and  Protes- 
tan  divint's  at  Thoni  on  the  ^''istula,  to  consider 
the  l>e8t  method  of  restoring  union,  or  at  loaat 
somcapproach  to  agreement  in  reltponJ  C^ixtus 
was  st-nt  thither  by  the  Duke  of  Unmswick,  and 
met  his  future  dttcraiined  op|K)nents,  Caloviux  of 
Dant^ic,  afterwnnU  of  Wiitenlicrg,  and  Hiilac- 
manu  of  Wittenherg  and  Le)|wifl,  11^^  rhanipions 
of  orthodox  L:iUienuii}>ni.  llio  conference  led 
to  no  other  re.Milt  tlian  the  clear  proof  that 
Ca]ixtu8  scarcely  symbolized  with  Lutheranisra. 
EiKhty-cight  ppJiiosilions  wi-n;  laid  to  his  charge 
by  Caloviiift,  which  seemetl  to  flnmh^'aninte  the 
tenets  of  must  opposite  sects.  Dtit  hi»  principal 
oJTenccs  seem  to  }iave  lietaii  that  Im  li*.nne>d  too 
inuch  to  catholic  doctrine  ;  that  he  slighted  the 
"  Corpus  Juliuni"  and  "  Formula  Concordiiu"  of 
the  Lutheran  party,  aa  exhibiting  mere  jwints  of 
Kcholaslic  variance  ;  tliat  he  afftrined  tho  Apostlca' 
Creed  to  be  an  nll-suPicient  bond  of  nnion  ;  and 
the  decrees  of  the  four  first  General  Councils  to 
be  the  only  nuthoritativo  inteq>rotatton  of  tho 
mind  of  Scripture  ;  and  tnont  of  aU,  that  he  re- 
fused to  condemn  writings  that  good  Lutheraus 
ha*l  always  regarded  with  jjioua  horror.  Though 
accused  of  "  CryptopHpisiii,"  Calixtus  had  shewn 
ropeatcdlj  Ids  Tariance  witli  Komau  do^ma.  80 
early  ns  a,d.  1614,  his  treatise  appeared  "de 
Viaihili  Ecclesioatiea  AuctoriUit<>,"  in  refutation  of 
the  papal  claiui  uf  iufalUbiliiy  ;  a.p.  1631,  a 
monograph  on  the  cehbacy  of  the  clergy  wne  put 
forth;  A.D.  1636,  another  on  tho  denial  of  the 
cup  to  tho  laity  ;  jld.  1637,  a  thesis  011  the 
nuthority  of  Si':ript\irc ;  a.i>,  IfiSt*,  another  on 
the  Sacrifice  of  the  Masa  ;  a.u.  1639,  the  autho- 
rity of  Christian  antiquity;  and  A.n.  1643,  a 
treatisB  on  TranBubBtantialion ;  T\hile  in  the 
year  preceding  the  confcrcuco  at  Thorn  ho  pub- 
iiahed  [a.D.  l64+]hiB  "  Ki-liH/itionof  theDefenre 
of  rnpsl  Infallibility  by  tho  [iivinoe  of  May- 
ence."  The  conference,  thouRh  it  settled  no- 
thing, gave  ri«o  to  a  hitter  controversy  between 
the  rival  schools  of  Helmstadt  and  Wittenbciy, 
whioh  had  an  intermittent  existence  till  the 
death  of  (..'aluvius,  the  Goliath  of  Lulheranism 
[a.d.  1 686].  The  divines  of  Jena,  having  MiisaMia 
as  their  head,  st^wd  alone  in  their  advcKracy  of 
moderation.  Afl^-r  the  peace  of  Westphalia 
[a.d.   1 6-48],  the  Kvangclical  sects,  relieved  from 

I  U  iiwy  I>e  iiiiti^  that  five  years  before  the  Conference 
met  Rt  Tliorn.  JJarcnanl,  Ilishop  ot  SaUsbary,  bed  called 
all  partiea  "ail  frattraam  comninnionem  inter  cviui&elicna 
tttcir»\im  rmtimniTKliitii,  in  co  fuiidnta,  riutil  non  al»cn- 
tiant  in  nllu  fun'Iauicntiili  catholirw  fidri  artionlo" 
[CambridR»,  t6iOJ. 
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the  common  fear,  had  more  leisure  for  internal 
feuds ;  and  the  novel  tactics  of  Hulwstodt 
divines  exposed  a  hmad  front  for  attack. 

Thn  proceedings  of  tile  conference  called  forth 
from  Cfllixlus  a  treatise  on  two  of  its  subjects  for 
discussion.  [1]  Whether  the  mystery  of  the 
Holy  Trinity  could  he  demonslmted  frt>m  the 
Old  Testament  Scriptures  alone.  [2J  Whether 
tlie  Son  of  God  appeared  to  the  holy  men  of  old 
in  His  hypostatic  reality.  Calovius  at  once  ro- 
pliod  by  his  "  Prolegomena  Institutionum  Theo- 
logicanim  ;"  A.D.  165(1,  Golixtus  published  his 
"Judicium  de  C'onlrovcniiisTheoIogiciaquu; inter 
Luthemnoset  Keformatos  agitantur,  et  de  mutnn 
partinm  fratemitato  atque  tolerantia  propter 
conseiisum  iu  funJamento;"  and  was  met  hy 
Calovius  in  his  "  Digitwsio  de  Nova  Theologia 
Helmatadio-Iiegtomontanorum  Syncretistanim." 
Calovius  never  descended  to  scurrility  or  ooarso 
[lersonality ;  hut  hi*  henchmen  of  the  high 
Lutheran  party  wera  not  so  self-denying,  and 
Sin-Christian  [.Siinde<,1iri8t]  and  Senii-Chriatian 
[iScmi-ChristJ  were  alliterative  names  appUeil 
to  the  divines  of  HeluisUidt.  X>anuliauer,  in  his 
"  Mysteriiim  Syncretism!  d&1*cti"  \.k.v.  1648), 
Imeed  Syncretism  in  every  ill-mat«hed  allianco 
from  the  beginning :  siich  as  Eve's  yielding  to  tho 
cunning  of  the  serpent ;  the  aUiance  of  the  sons 
of  God  with  the  davighters  of  men  ;  the  inter- 
courso  of  tho  Israelites  with  the  Egyptians ;  of 
Jews  with  the  Chaldo^ans,  otnl  bo  nn  down  to  tho 
Intitndinarinnism  of  Melanohthnn,  Grotitis,  and 
CatixtUB.  He  describes  it  as  a  peatilent  error ; 
without  is  pence  [er/>^if»j],  hnt  \rithin  a  ^Nemesis 
[c^ii^s]  ;  hya-na-like,  it  attracts  men  by  ita 
human  wailing  to  their  destruction.  Truth  is 
to  he  fonnd,  he  said,  in  Lutheran  orthodoxy  alone, 
which,  likfl  the  eye,  is  intolerant  of  dirt.  Calixtus 
was  Well  able  to  hold  his  own  in  such  a  con- 
tps-t.  The  Saxon  divines  accused  him  of  dis- 
loyalty to  lliB  Augsbuig  Confussion.  He  replied 
that  any  man  who  could  Kay  this  without  ofi'ering 
proof  was  a  wicked  and  tiagitioua  oJumniaUir 
anil  fabricator,  and  denouncfnl  him  "  fUr  einen 
Krz-  und  Khi^vergessenen  verlogenen  Diflhmanten 
Calamnianten  Ehwnriieb  und  IJbeewicht ;"  and 
A.D.  1651,  he  ]iut  forth  a  "Kcfutution  in  German 
of  the  calumnies  [Verljilini<lnngen]  with  which 
Jacob  Weller  has  presumed  to  insult  him."  Soon 
after  the  conference  at  Thorn  the  divines  of 
I'Uectoral  Saxony,  claiming  a  kind  of  anpremacy 
inuoiig  Lutheran  theologians,  sent  to  Calixtus  a 
solemn  "  ftilmonition,"  whirh  he  received  with 
the  silence  of  contempt;  an<l  lie  provoked  by  his 
silence  a  whole  flight  of  cunttovenfial  missilea 
against  himitetf  and  hiA  friemle.  Unions  also 
wpro  formed  hy  tho  orthodox  party  against  tho 
Holmsladttheologiians.  The  famous  "Consensus 
repotitus  Fidei  venc  Lutherame"  [.i.D.  1655],  was 
the  production  of  Calovins.  In  it  he  demanded 
the  extrusion  of  the  Syncrctista  as  "rotten  mem- 
bers" of  the  Chnreh,  Tlie  writt'C  sought  in  vain 
to  invest  the  document  with  the  dignity  of  a 
•*Lih«r  Syuibolicus;"  but  it  fell  Jhilly  on  tho 
]mblic,  at  a  time  when  men  had  been  thoroughly 
worn   out  with  religioua  warfare  in  the  pulpit 
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aixl  peTBoiiilicatioiu  scurcely  redQcmed  from  bias- 
phemy,  enacted  at  Wittenberg,  compellod  the 
iiltjctor  of  Saxony  once  more  to  interpose  his 
niitbority  by  fiaing  the  printer  of  tho  dnxina  and 
imprisoiiiiig  its  author.  J^.  Stmucli  was  con- 
ik'iiiiiedtn  alike puniRhnifiiithytbfiTCIector  of  Braii- 
Jetibury  [a.u.  1G75-1678];  aiidtlio  interdic:tupoii 
corvtiimiujj  the  controversy  was  rentiivtij  [a.d. 
1677].  Calovioa  however  still  worked  on  under 
feignod  names,  and  Iwinj;  iti  favour  at  Drvsduu, 
wasuot  iuoU;st<;il.  A.D.  10^2,  he  published,  with- 
ont  name  of  author  or  printer,  his  "  Historia  Syn- 
cretiatica/' 4.D.  1084,  hiB*'Apodc-ixisartitulurum 
t'idei;"  and  a.d.  IG-SS,  his  "Synopsis  Controver- 
fiioram  cttm  Hit?reticis  modemis."  Id  thesnmoytiar 
bu  foil  ill,  and  died  February  2l3t,  1G8C,  when  tho 
"  ConscnsuR  Topetitus  "  at  length  rastcd  in  peace. 
Thenceforth  Syncretism  ceased  to  apply  to  any 
particular  party  in  the  Lutheran  comnmuity,  but 
reverted  to  its  original  wider  niciauing  of  ill- 
assorted  combination.  Pietism  roscaa  Syucretiam 
eet. 

[Walch,  Streitifjkeitai  d.  Lvth.  Eirche.  Ilenke, 
Catixtas  u.  e.  Zeit.  Caloviua,  Ilustoriti  Syttcro- 
iistiea,  Schmidt,  Oeech.  d.  Synhf-tUt.  Sfr^if. 
Oass^  CuJixt,  u.  it.  Syitkrefigmit*.  FJaur,  K.  O,  tier 
vuuerett  Zell,  EreU  Period,  III,  l  3.] 

SYXEIIGLSTS.  A  party  among  tho  German 
Lutherans  of  Uie  sixteonth  centur}',  who  woro 
chaiffed  with  holding  Semi-Pelagian  doctiino 
respecting  the  co-operation  [irui-ffr^xJiTi?]  of  man 
with  God  in  tho  work  of  renovation.  The  original 
position  taken  up  by  Luther  rcspocting  jufititica- 
tion  by  faith  was,  that  it  takes  place  entirely 
independent  of  the  justiiied  person's  gimd  works ; 
"  Non  illo  Justus  est  qui  multnm  operatur;  scd 
qui  sine  opere  multum  credit  in  Chrisluni,"  was 
one  of  the  "FanidoxC)4"  ho  ofTered  to  maintain 
■gtinst  all  comers  at  llRidnlherg,  on  April  2<ith, 
1918.  This  extreme  ductrinc  be  maintained  iu 
the  ircatiso  "  Da  Sen'o  Arbitrio,"  which  he  wrote 
in  1524  against  Erasmus:  but  iKifore  \\U  death 
he  learned  to  approve  of  a  modiiietl  furm  of  the 
doctrine  of  free-will  and  gootl  works,  which  was 
gradually  brought  out  in  Lutheran  theology  by 
Melanchihon  in  tho  sorcral  editions  of  bis  "  Loci 
CJommuneii."  Melanchthon  at  last  maintained 
thai  "  God  so  draws  and  conrerLi  adults,  that 
eome  agency  of  their  willa  accompanies  His  infiii- 
encea."  Thia  change  in  the  riewa  of  Melanch- 
thon was  followed  up  at  a  later  dale  by  John 
Pfeffinger,  in  a  work  ontitletl  "  Do  Libero  Arbitrio," 
which  he  published  in  the  year  1jI>5.  The  idol- 
aters of  Luther  assailed  Pfeffuigcr  with  great 
violence,  as  corrupting  tho  doctrine  of  one  whom 
they  practically  considervd  as  infuHiWe  as  Ultnu 
monUnista  consider  the  I'upe,  and  the  party 
rallying  round  Pfeftingor  were  at  once  stigmatized 
aa  Syneigistf,  or  those  who  maintained  justifica- 
tion by  wurks  as  well  as  faith. 

In  the  "  Synf.rgislic  Controversy"  which  thns 
aione,  the  principal  leaders  were  Victorin  Strigel, 
a  pupil  of  Iklelanchthon,  and  Matthias  Flocius 
&39 
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Illyricus,  the  bitter  opponent  of  the  Adiapuciu 
iSTs  or  Melanchthon  party.  Klacius  becoming 
Professor  of  Theology  at  Jena  in  the  year  1557, 
carried  on  the  coutrovcray  witli  such  success  that 
he  succfedfd  in  getting  Strigel  imprisoned  for 
Ills  opininns,  and  he  was  only  r»^li>ased  in  1562  by 
pubhshiug  a  recantation  of  thuni.  After  thii  tho 
Synorgiiit  controversy  merged  into  the  M.ijoristic, 
in  which  Amsdorf  mainUiined  the  primitive 
Lutlieran  doctrine  that  works  are  a  hindrance 
rather  than  olhnrwiae  to  salvation,  and  Major 
adopted  a  moderate  theory  of  the  necessity  of 
good  works,  similar  to  lliat  which  is  held  by 
Knglish  theologians.  Like  other  endless  contro- 
versies of  the  Lutherans,  that  of  the  Synergists 
is  fully  commemorated  in  •Schlusselbui'g'H  *'  Qita- 
loguB  Ha^reticonim,"  his  fifth  volume  containing 
719  pages  *'  De  secta  Synergistaram." 

SYNUSIASTJ!).  Those  who  hold  that  t}ie 
lucamation  of  our  I^rd  was  effected  by  a  blend- 
ing or  commixture  of  tho  Divine  substance  with 
the  subtitance  of  huinan  fle^h. 

The  name  is  taken  from  the  statemenC  of  the 
doctrine,  frwotwiwo-a-  ■yfyti^cri'ai  Kai  x^curiv  n^* 
iJion/Tov  KoX  Tov  vwfiaTot  [Tlieod,  Ilair.fah.  IV. 
U].  llieoduret  calls  this  sect  Poiemians,  one  of 
the  ApoUinarist  sects  ;  and  AjHiUinaria  himself, 
in  the  latter  part  of  his  life,  added  tci  his  dis- 
tinguishing heresy  regarding  the  soul  of  our  I^rd 
either  this  hca'sy  or  one  closely  akin  to  it.  [.\poi/- 
i.ixARiRTS.]  I'olemius  or  Polemon  was  a  disciple 
of  ApolUnaris.  At  tho  Lat«ran  Council,  .\.d. 
019,  were  qiiot^^d  two  extracts  from  Polemon's 
works,  from  which  it  appears  that  the  Syinisi- 
iistae  retained  the  heresy  regarding  the  soul  of  our 
Lord,  denying  Ilim  a  human  will,  and  a&sertlng 
that  He  was  to  Himself  a  rational  soul  [Hanluin, 
Coneil.  iii.  892J.  Tho  mode  in  which  lliey  were 
ImiI  to  the  adoption  of  their  herejiy  appears  to  W 
this.  At  the  outbreak  of  the  controversies  re- 
garding the  Incarnation,  some  asserted  tho 
conversion  of  the  suhfitanco  of  the  Godhead  into 
the  substance  of  flesh,  others  that  the  Divine 
.Nature  supplied  in  Christ  the  place  of  tho  human 
soul.  Then  an  attempt  was  made  to  hold  these 
two  tenets  together,  tho  restdt  of  which  was  to 
deny  an  ivavSpurija-i.';  altogether.  To  avoid  this 
denial  it  was  allowed  that  the  flesh  <if  man  was 
tissumed,  but  so  blended  with  the  Divine  Suli- 
stance  as  to  eliminate  that  tendency  to  sin  which 
it  was  alleged  could  not  but  bo  resident  iu  human 
nature. 

DIodorus  of  Tarsus  and  Tlieodutua  of  Antiocli 
wrote  against  this  heresy,  for  whom  see  Cave, 
f/ist.  Lit.  The  heresy  appeare  to  differ  from 
that  of  Eutychca  iu  asserting  the  blemliiig  to 
have  been  of  the  body  ulouc  and  not  of  tho  whole 
human  nature. 

The  Council  of  Chalcedon  defined  that  the 
natiires  of  perfect  God  and  ywrfect  man  are  united 
in  the  One  Person  of  our  T^rd  otrvyxvrws.  The 
heresy  of  the  Synusiastai  is  dealt  with  by  Theo- 
doret  in  his  Di&Ioguo  "  InconfusM." 
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Tatian  w&s  botn,  as  he  himself  utAtes,  ^  in  the 
land  uf  tho  Asgjriaiia"  [Taliaii,  OrixL  ad  Graxog, 
42],  but  it  is  not  kiiowu  what  particular  region 
•vraa  intendtxl  hy  this  vague  stuteniciiU  Chnnent 
of  Alexandria  and  Tlieodort-t  cull  him  a  S^vrian 
(Clem-  Alex,  Strnni.  iiL  12;  'j"hr.olor.  //«.-)-. 
/ah.  i.  20].  Epi]ilniaiu9  culls  him  a  SfcaopoUin- 
ian  \Iruin'.  ad.  I.  iii.j.  lie  wqk  hrou;,'lit  up  iti 
the  Greek  philosophy  (Ku^cbius  ailds,  that  as  a 
sophist  he  t&uj;lit  vqHuu^  hmuchi^  of  Htpraturt^), 
and  wa9  convprted  Ut  (.'hrifitiflnity  by  reading'  tlio 
Holy  Scriptures  [Tatian,  a'l  Grot.  xxix.].  He 
then  became  a  disciple  of  Juatin  Martyr.  After 
Justin's  death  he  fell  int^i  the  Gnostic  hensgy 
about  A.D.  150.  The  exact  Byit^m  which  hfl 
adopted  or  excogitated  is  not  known.  It  is  only 
6tat«d  in  general  that  his  system  of  iEons  and  a 
subordinaUt  Dtmiurge  nwurabled — perhaps  was 
Iwrrowed  from — tlint  of  Valentinus,  while  from 
Satuminns  and  Marcion  he  lejimt  his  doctrine  of 
heretical  asceticiam.  It  would  he  interesting  to 
know  the  process  by  which  the  author  of  the 
Oratio  ad  Or<rco*,  the  disciple  of  Juslin,  the 
writer aKailisthorcsy  [Hieron.  Ejiitit.  ml  Mngnum, 
Ep.  83],  the  defender  of  our  Lcird's  liivinily 
[Caii  Friiym.  ap.  Itotifft.  Jiel  Sue.  ii.  129],  be- 
i;amo  the  Gnostic  ascetic.  It  may  be  that  thp 
Greek  philosopliy  in  which  he  had  been  trained 
i-ognined  its  power  over  bis  mimi,  and  tlm  {jiies- 
tion  which  presses  alike  on  the  Christian  and  tho 
heathen,  *'  Whence  is  evil  V  led  to  tie  adoption 
of  Gnostic  principloB,  and  thejie  to  the  ascetic 
doctrines  and  pmctii-es :  or  it  may  be  that  the 
asceticism  took  the  lead,  and  the  Gnostic  prin- 
ctplee  irere  adopted  to  supply  a  ftiumlation  and 
defence  for  its  exoesa.  But  piiubably  the  two  inftu- 
ances  were  blended.  Changes  such  as  Tatian'a  are 
not  made  according  to  the  logic  of  a  theory  ;  an 
Bacetic  temperament,  plnIosi.iphical  ajjeculation, 
and  the  remaining  iiiflUiPiiPft  of  a  hejithen  oduca- 
tion,  probably  combined  to  effect  the  change  in 
his  mind. 

Taliiiu's  fiOlowL'Ts  hail  their  syatem  of  JEona 
and  princiittliliHs,  and  maintained  that  the  Cren- 
tor  was  but  a  siihcirdinate  deity,  interprL-tiuh'  Iho 
command  "  ixst  there  ho  Iig]it"as  a  prayer  to  the 
Supreme  Being  [Clum.  Alex.  Fr^igin,  'Ek  rtav 
w^y/n/T.  iv.  p.  14,  ed.  Klotz].  The  law  also  they 
a&eriV>pd  to  an  inferior  I)eity  [Clem.  Alox.  Strom. 
iii.  1*2].  They  asserted  that  Christ  hud  on  ap- 
parent, not  a  rc!al  body  [Hieron.  Comrn.  in  Ep. 
ad  GalaiX  Clement  of  Alexandria  refers  them 
to  the  school  of  Valcntuius,  as  did  Iroutcus 
[Clem.  Alox.  titrom.  iii.  1.1].'  In  this  chap- 
ter Clement  connects  Taliua  aUo  with  Cas- 
fiian,   tlie    chief    of    the    sect   of    the   Poceta;. 

[DoOET^] 

'I'his  Gnosticism  presuppows  the  t«net  that 
matter  is  the  source  of  cril :  and  the  condemna- 
tion of -TOflrriflgo,  the  abstinence  from  flesh  and 
wine,  which  were  the  theory  or  the  practice  of 
several  sects  of  Gnostics,  were  irsieled  on  bo 
strongly  by   the  Tntianists,  that  Kncratito  and 

'  Aj  llip  dUtliOT  of  the  AppcmlLi  lo  TertuIliEii'fl  rfc 
Frcarr. :   "Totaa    enim  Knandum  Valestinnm  SApft, 
ftiljicirna  illuil,  Adain  nee  Mltitcm  cwti«'rjni  [hmm  ;  unmi 
nou,  si  TBini  salvi  ftant*  et  radix  solvn  nt." 
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Tatianist  havo  become  all  but  s}-nonymoua.* 
[Encr.\tites.]  Marriage  was  declared  to  bu 
nothing  elsu  than  corruption  and  fornicatjon  ;  a 
sowing  to  the  flpsh,  from  which  is  reaped  corrii[K 
tion.  All  sexual  intei-course  being  inijHire,  it  is 
ilcfileniLint  to  eat  tliat  wlitoli  ii^  n*}  procreated. 
Wine  was  condemned  as  the  maniif^icture  of  tho 
Devil.  Even  in  the  Eucharist  water  only  was 
UBod.     [IIydroparastat*.] 

Tatian'a  fidlowers  denied  the  salvation  of  ."Vdaro. 
This  blasphemy,  Irenmus  states,  was  litst  intro- 
duced by  Tatian.  Irena-us  treats  it  as  involving 
by  direct  consequence  tho  damnation  of  nil  men. 
"  They  who  disallow  Adam's  Kalvatiuu  shut  them- 
welvea  out  from  life  for  ever,  in  tliat  they  do  not 
beheve  that  tho  sheep  which  had  perished  has 
been  found.  For  if  it  has  not  been  found,  the 
whole  human  raco  if.  fttill  liold  in  a  state  of  por- 
•  litton"  [Iren.  //icr.  iii.  23].  The  statement 
then  which  has  been  maije  with  soniuthing  of  a 
sneer,  that  "  wliat  especially  shocked  the  pitty 
and  charity  of  the  Catholics,  was  Tatian's  alTirm- 
ing  the  damnation  of  Adam,  a  blaspliemy  which 
drew  upon  him  especial  odium,"  is  not  well  ex- 
pressed. Whether  erroneously  or  not,  Irenieus 
iield  Adam  to  be  the  type  or  fcdcrul  head  of  all 
mankind,  ami  tliat  to  deny  his  salvation  was 
tantamount  to  an  assertion  of  the  utter  failure 
of  Christ's  work  of  redemption.  Tho  sheep 
which  was  lost  was  the  human  race  as  existing 
in  Adam. 

Of  Tatian's  Harmony  of  the  Gospels,  the  "  Dia 
Tessaron,"  Theodoret'a  account  is  most  to  he 
tnistcd.  Eusobins,  it  apjienrs,  had  not  seen  tha 
work.  Theodoret  says :  "  Tatian  comp<i«cd  a 
gospel  which  is  chUlxI  I>ia  Teesnron,  leaving  out 
the  genealogies,  and  everytliing  that  shews  the 
Lord  to  have  been  bom  of  the  seed  of  Pavid 
acconling  lo  the  flesh  :  which  has  boon  usiid  not 
only  by  those  of  his  sect,  but  also  by  them  who 
follow  the  apostolic  doctrine ;  they  not  perceiving 
the  fntud  of  the  composition,  hut  simply  using 
it  as  a  compendions  book.  I  Imvft  nift  with 
above  two  hundred  of  these  bookx,  which  were 
in  este*>m  in  our  churches ;  all  which  I  took 
away,  and  laid  aside,  and  placed  in  their  room 
the  Gospels  of  the  four  iivangelists.' 

EuschiuB  says  that  Tatian  darel  to  alter  some 
words  of  the  AjKisUe  (i.e.  St.  Paul),  as  pretending 
to  conx'ct  the  composition  and  order  of  his  style. 
Jerome  says  [Profptn.  in  Comm.  ad  TH.^  that 
Tatian  nyected  sonic  of  St.  Paul's  EpiMth-s. 
[Srvkrian?.] 

Mnsimufi  [Euseb.  //iV.  Ectl.  JT.  81,  28J,  Clo- 
inent  of  .dlcxandria,  Apollinaris  of  lliftrapolis,  and 
Origen,  wrote  ag.-iinst  the  Tatianisla  and  8e?or- 
ians  [Theoil.  Ilmr.  /<th.  i.  21];  bat  tlicit  works 
an*  Inst 

[la^nffUB,  Harr.   \.   28,  and  iii,  23.     Hippol. 

•  Jtfrome  rotic«i  of  the  Montunists  that  tb<-y  "  rcl 
in^xime de Tutiani  radif^ cKV^mnt. "  [ Comm.in  Aygwm-, 
mp.  i.] 

■•  On  tills  nibj<:ct  ww  Mill,  hroltg.  in  AVo.  Totf.  y. 
.'ISS  ;  F.  W'etfltein,  I'roltg.  in  Xov.  Tt*t.  p.  06  ;  VnIfWUfl, 
AV.  wtEwMb.  iv.  20  ;  nnJ  Lardiier's  Crtdib.  II.  xrrrL 
Aisemta  Mys  that  T«liiin'!>  Diatvesaron  ia  in  tho  V«Uomi 
LibiaiY,  in  the  Arabic  lancnags  \Bih.  Or.  torn.  i.  p.  819. 
Jeremiea  Note  lu  Eruye.  Ilttr.  xi  IS9). 
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TETRATHEIT/E.     [Damiamsts.] 

TKXKitANTS.  A  locnl  name  given  to  the 
ALBmeNsOi  in  those  liistriL-ts  of  SouUiero  France, 
wlifre  this  mciiiheM  uf  that  wi^losp^ea^l  »i*l  weru 
mostly  tbunJ  among  the  vreavertt, — "  ab  wux 
tfixenJi"  [Ekhcrt,  adv.  Cuthar.  in  JJi'W.  Max, 
liUifd.  xxiif.  601.1 

THEBUTHIS  or  THEBUTES.  Eusel.in* 
quoU-3  fruni  He;ji,'«i]ipu!«  the  AlaU-mcut  timt  Thcr- 
buthis  made  a  lifgiiiniiig  8i;cri?tly  to  corrofit  tlie 
Church  of  JeruBakm,  l>ecauae  Simon  the  eon  of 
Cleo[)hiia  %V[i8  appoiuttd  to  be  hiwhop  of  the 
Ckrifltiiin£  in  that  city  instead  of  himself. 
Muthing  fiirthvr  ie  kiio>vn  uf  Lim  or  liia  sect. 
[Eu&eb.  Uht.  Kccl.  iv.  22.] 

TUEISTS.  A  name  used  instc-ad  of  "iJeiita" 
by  Hoiuu  writers  in  the  latter  half  of  tho  sevou- 
teenth  century  [EveljTi's  Hist.  Hdi^.  i.  282j.  In 
niiHlera  language  the  name  is  uaeU  to  deaiguatu 
those  who  believe  in  tha  cxtstoDce  of  God,  (as 
^listinguisbed  from  Atheists.)  and  in  the  moral 
supremacy  uf  couacicuco,  but  do  not  pledge  them- 
selves to  nny  dnntrinoe  of  Chrifitiioi  theology  as 
to  the  Divine  Attributes,  or  the  doctrino  of  the 
Holy  Trinity.     [I'lCT.  o/'TaeoL.,  TaBiSK.] 

TlIICMlSTrANa     [AGNoiim] 

TliEOCATAGXUS'bK  A  name  used  by 
St.  Jobu  of  Damascus,  apparently  aa  a  gesenti 
torm  for  heretics  who  held  unorthodox  opinions 
about  God,  and  therefore  "  thought  evil"  [»co- 
TaycoxrifJ  rcspt-cting  Jliui.     [Joan.  Domasc  dc 

THEODOSLVKS.  Tlia  Alexandrian  section 
of  till!  SLot  of  tlie  I'htuartolatiue. 

TMKODOSIANS.     [FEfiiHjsiANS.] 

THEODOTIANS.  TheiT!  were  two  hewtics 
of  the  name  of  llieodotue,  distinguished  as  the 
Tanntir  and  the  Duuker ;  tlie  latter  a  disciple  of 
the  former.  Theodotus  the  Tiujner  was  of 
nyznntiiim,  and  "w&r  a  mnn  of  much  It-arning, 
but,  having'  in  a  time  of  persecution  denied  tlio 
fuilh,  hu  rotEX-utt^-d  to  lioiue  [ulfuut  ji.D.  192],  and 
there  trit>d  to  paliiala  his  a^HintaAy  by  saying  that 
he  had  ni>t  df<nied  God  but  man.  He  pcisiated  in 
his  as&ertioii  that  Christ  was  a  mere  m:in,  and  was 
«utcommuniaat«d  by  Victor  [Euath,  UUt.  Kcr.l.  v. 
28;  Epipli.  litvr.  liv. ;  Theud.  Har.j'ab.  it.  5]. 

EufM>l(iiis  gives  (>xtni(*t«  from  a  book  ("TititJed 
"The  Little  Labyrinth,"'  wrilteh  iigainst  Arte- 
moD,  from  which  it  ujjpcars  that  there  was  at 
loost  an  attempt  to  organi/jn  a  distinct  schi»- 
muliciit  Suet  of  Theijdolinns.  Theodutus  tliu 
Uankcr,  with  nn  as»ooiate  A3cIepiodot4i8,  per- 
suaded one  Natalia,  a  conl'easor,  to  bo  hiabop  of 
the  heretical  party ;  but  it  is  not  elenr  whothtir 
Natalis  was  already  a  bishop,  or  whether  tho 
Theo<li>tiaiiB  hopwl  to  procure  his  conaecratinn. 
Natalia  ro|)onted,  uud  was  readmitted  to  Catholic 
communion  liy  Zi>p)iyriiius. 

*  Pdirwin,  compnniiy  I'lintiuB,  Corf.  xlriiE.  withThcwl. 
Uisr.  Jab.  ii.  5,  conolnJi-tt  Uist  Caius  ur  lEutne  wm  tho 
anther  of  tliin  book  [Hinor  H'orln,  by  rhurttin,  ii.  438, 
cl  arq.  ;  l^outh.  Ji^eltq.  Siic.  ii.  Ul-l^l].  Rualh  sug- 
gQ*t»  th*t  ili]>|K)lytva  iciBj-  hav«  beua  tbi^  sulhur.  Tae 
author  of  Pneili-sl  itntliiK  iuiyi!i  tliiit  Cntton,  a  Syrimi  buihop, 
oTtrwami-  lubtincri:)  llie  Thco^lotiuis.  This  mtist  have 
been  \^j  his  nriiiug^ 
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In  another  extract  there  occurs  this  difficulty, 
that  Thendotus  is  said  to  have  bwn  the  author 
of  this  God-denying  heresy.  Ittigius  contents 
himself  with  cimply  paying  thai  Caiua  was  in 
emir  [Ittig.  </«  HtKref.  p.  261],  Seveial  dilfereut 
explanations  may  be  seen  in  Burton's  Bamfjtfm 
Le^iaif*,  note  tOO.  Is  it  not  euflicient  to  eoy 
that  Caius,  and  after  him  Kusobiufl,  were  tliink- 
irig  only  of  thoKo  who  held  correctly  the  £t8t 
article  of  the  Creed,  aud  did  not  bring  into  com- 
parison with  Theodotus  either  tho  Gnostics,  who 
entertained  so  diiTerent  a  bvlief  regarding  the 
nature  of  the  T><^ity,  or  the  KhionitcH,  who  were 
more  of  Jews  than  Christians.  Thus  Theodoret 
states  that  Thendotua  buld  the  same  opinions  as 
Artemon,ani)  that  Artemonagi-eed  with  the  Catho- 
lics OS  to  the  God  of  tho  uiiivBrBo,  buHeving  Him 
to  bo  the  Ci-eator  of  all  things.  Of  such,  Theo- 
<lotus  was  the  first  Psilanthroptst  [AKTEUOxiTsa] 
This  explanation  is  coulirmed.  by  tho  statemenb 
of  Hippolytua,  which  will  he  given  piea^ntly. 
Wiilc  asserting  our  Lord  to  be  a  were  man,  Theo- 
ilotus  allowed  that  He  was  born  of  a  Vii^in. 
"  Doctrinam  enim  introduxit  qua^Chrishim  homi 
nem  tantummodo  dictret,  Dcuni  autem  ilium 
negnrut,  ex  Spirilu  quidem  Sancto  uatum  et 
Virgine^  Red  horainem  solitarium  atqiie  nudum, 
nidia  alia  pra*  ceteris  nisi  sola  jusLitia;  auctoritate" 
[I^seudo-Tert-  cap.  xxiii.].  So  too  Theodoret. 
But  Epi])hanius  writes  that  tlie  Theodotians  held 
Christ  to  be  a  m^re  man,  and  begotten  of  the 
seed  of  man.  The  toetimony  of  Ilippolytns  is 
decisive  on  this  point 

JIip|tolytus  slates  thai  Tlicodutus  introduced  a 
novel  henwy,  being  orthoclox  as  to  the  creation 
of  tliu  wurld  by  God,  but  drawing  his  notions  of 
Christ  from  the  school  of  the  (inostica  and  of 
Cerinlhns  and  Ebion  :  that  ho  held  Jesus  to  Imva 
been  a  mere  man,  Ixim  of  a  Virgin,  according  to 
the  counsel  of  the  Father ;  to  have  become  pre- 
eminent in  piety,  and  to  have  received  Christ  at 
Uis  baptism  in  Jordan,  before  which  lime  there- 
fore rairacnlons  powers  were  not  exhibited  by 
Him.  Some  of  the  followers  of  Theodotus,  it  is 
a<lded,  think  that  Jesus  never  became  God,  even 
at  the  descent  of  the  Spirit;  whUe  others  main- 
biin  that  Uc  became  God  after  tho  resurrection 
from  the  dead  [Jifi/ttt.  vii.  23]. 

At  the  end  of  the  works  of  Clement  of  Alex- 
iindria  are  two  large  (extracts  purporting  to  bo 
from  the  writings  of  Theodotus.  Of  these,  Bur- 
ton [Dampion  Leet.  note  100]  remarks  that  it  is 
difficult  to  arubpcribo  to  the  notion,  though  sup- 
ported by  Cave,  ItUgiua,  and  Fabricius,  thot  they 
were  written  by  Tboodottm.  'llie  Bitcnce  of  Hij^^ 
polytus  OS  to  any  such  opinions  (and  it  will  bo  re- 
membered thot  tha  "  Refutation  of  all  Hereeiefl"  was 
vrrilt«Mi  after  the  deatli  of  CitUistus,  a.d.  222,  while 
Theodotus  went  to  Kome  alioat  a.d.  102)  ofibrds  a 
stronger  presumption  against  these  extrocte  titan 
docs  ihe  charQcter  of  the  doctrines  niiiintained  in 
them.  And  as  it  is,  on  the  oUier  hand,  by  no 
means  clear  that  wo  have  Clumont's  testimony  to 
their gecuinenest) — "Utrnm  vero  ab  ipso  Cleroente 
coiurarcinata  htcc  fuerinl,  un  ab  alio  quodam, 
parom  liquet,"  says  Care — it  is  not  safe  to  ascribe 
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THEOPHYLACTIANS.  A  name  given  to 
the  unbuilox  ChriBtittus  of  Alcxnndria  by  Iho 
.Iacol)it«!i  in  the  seventh  ceulury.  [Nftjilu'a  ilxM. 
Ennt.  Oi.,  Patriarck.  Aicx.  ii,  87.] 

TllKOl'ONIT^E.     [Thkopaschftes.] 

THEOSEUITES.  A  sect  noticed  by  St.  Cyril 
of  Aloxnnilria,  under  tho  name  of  OvxTtfift^,  ami 
also  knoWD  by  tlio  Latin  equivalent  *'  iJeicoIie." 
'Hiey  are  saiJ  by  St.  Cyril  to  have  spread  in 
Pidc-itino  and  Pba'iiicia  during  the  (irst  htdf  of 
ihe  Hfth  century,  ami  appear  to  hava  been  aimihir 
to,  if  not  identical  with,  iIil-  HYraisTARuxa.  The 
Theosebitea  exaltoil  tliu  sun,  modn,  and  etars,  into 
objects  of  worship,  and  yet  acknowltxlged  one 
Supremo  Detly  over  all;  their  religion  thus  ap- 
pearing to  have  been  an  ailulteratinn  of  Chris- 
tiauity  witH  Magtanista  [Cyr.  Alox.  da  Adorat. 
in  Spir.  et  Vrrit.  iii.]. 

iSobabiy  the  llypBiBtarians  nnd  TheosebitM,  and 
other  Btrta  of  similar  priiii-iplea,  arc  to  be  tracud 
tci  tlie  Thorapeuta)  and  lOisenes,  wlm,  as  sketched 
by  Philo  [lie  VUd  -"oiiii^m/J.],  worshipped  riJ  tv 
uv,  "Y^Jfumit,  kept  the  Jewish  sabbath,  and  were 
as  particiuLiir  as  the  .Tows  in  their  ndcs  about  food 
I  Uilinanii'a  Orer/.  Naziunz.  A]ip.  ii.].  Sncli  Beets 
Kept  up  a  partial  belief  in  Christ,  but  were  at  the 
same  time  strict  UnitariAiis :  and  whilo  under 
dewtah  iulluenccs  they  assumed  a  Judaizing 
chanmler,  they  wyro  uf  a  Magiaii  or  other 
character  when  tbfty  eame  under  other  local  in- 
fluences. 

THEOSOPHTSTS.  Tlic  Reneric  application 
of  all  thoae  mystics  who  allege  that  by  an  in- 
ternal and  Biipornatural  illumination  they  are 
aiJmitted  to  a  knowlfdga  of  iho  mystery  of  being  : 
[irat,  oa  the  aide  of  nature  ;  Bccondly,  on  that  of 
r-'ligion.  The  title  of  yire-phUosophers  lias  also 
biMin  acconled  to  these  persmia,  and  properly  ;  for, 
according  to  their  own  account,  tliey  arc  enabled, 
by  a  mimcnlouB  intuition  of  tho  properties  of  tho 
so-called  element  of  fire,  to  pmvide  a  solutinn, 
nut  ojily  for  every  diflfieully  uf  pliysics,  but  uUo 
for  every  doiibtfui  problem  in  the  sjiirituol  world. 

Preposterous  as  these  claims  are,  many  traces  of 
Bimilar  arrogant  prctensioua  are  \xt  be  found  in 
the  history  of  philosophy  from  tJie  time  of  Em- 
pedoeles  to  the  present  day  ;  but  the  movement 
with  whieh  modern  sectarian  history  is  uoucej'ued 
dates  no  further  bock  thou  the  sixteenth  century. 
Of  this  system,  uow  apecilicolly  entitled  Theo- 
aophistica),  PrtraccktJB  is  the  i'ouncler,  Robert 
Fludd  and  the  Rosieruciona  the  supporters,  and 
Jacob  Ikiiim  the  grejjt  pi-ophet  and  apoatle. 
Many  atBIiated  forms  of  myaticisra  have  imJeod 
ajipertred  since  the  rise  of  the  ThcoBtiphistii.  but 
they  hava  cither  been  schooled  into  something 
like  a  soparate  system,  by  the  attmction  uf  tho 
real  ability  of  their  founder  (as  was  tho  cane  witl» 
the  SwEDBSBOROiANs),  Of  in  default  of  such  an 
influence  have  sunk  or  riaen  into  n  simple  re- 
ItgioOB  Qtiietisni.  GeiuniUy  however  such  bodies 
have  ditlWrential  peculiarities  of  their  own,  and 
iuvoriably  a  separate  collective  title  and  history. 

No  uniformity  of  principle,  nor  even,  to  speak 
etrictly,  any  community  of  method,  can  be  attri- 
bnted  to  tho  ITicosophists,  for  in  each  perio*!  of 
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their  grotesqQC  exlatenco  Ihey  listened  submit 
sivcly  to  the  voice  of  their  leaders,  which  rarely 
echtieil  that  of  rea.ion,  Thus  each  generation 
ivceivcd  soma  fresh  instalment  of  incoherent 
dreaming,  and  recorded  it  as  tho  final  coutribu- 
tiou  of  the  Divine  Intelligence,  ^'nrther,  as 
an  appioi>riat©  foundaiion  was  needed  upon 
which  to  erect  this  sfcnicture  of  folly,  tho  Theo- 
sophista  claimml  to  derive  their  technical  language 
iind  leading  ideas  from  the  ancient  secrets  of  the 
Cahbiila.  TIu-Hotbey  allngod  to  have  been  handed 
down  by  oml  tradition  through  the  long  centuriea 
of  the  Middle  Ago,  and  to  have  reached  thciu 
uninjured  with  its  entire  complement  of  magic 
and  astrology. 

Of  their  two  great  pretensions,  miraculous 
knowledge  of  physics  and  special  spiritual  illumi- 
nation, the  former  made  the  Tlieosophitjt^  famous, 
and  the  latter  still  continues  to  keep  them  re- 
markablu  ;  even  at  the  present  day,  while  the 
former  is  hopelessly  discrwlited  by  general  experi- 
ence, there  are  Btill  found  persons  who  do  not 
reject  the  latter.  This  shifting  of  opinions  umong 
tho  tfliUght  has  beer,  of  course,  accomiMmied  by  a 
chaijge  <jf  front  (rendered  necessary  by  the  pro- 
gress of  civilization)  by  the  teacher,  who,  as  iha 
absurdity  of  Theoeophic  science  became  gradually 
cx]ioBeil,  has  been  glad  to  retire  Avm  the  com- 
piiratively  open  field  of  scientific  knowledge  to 
ihe  more  inacceeaihle  district  of  religions  specola- 
lion.  Thus  we  find  that  the  father  of  Thooaophy 
lays  claim  Ui  the  ^ift  of  univoraal  healing,  whilu 
tho  Theosopbists  of  to-day  pretend  only  to  spin- 
tiial  itluminntLon  ;  though  the  latter,  in  thedesiro 
In  support  their  failing  claims  to  a  revelation  of 
nature,  distort,  with  tho  bad  faith  common  to 
loligious  enthusiasts,  the  vague  verbiage  of  their 
sacred  authorn  int()  meanings  the  most  alien  from 
their  natural  iut«rpre(atinn. 

The  pretensions  of  Paracelsns,  a  Swiss  physician 
[a-D.  1493-1541],  who  numbered  Era-smus  and 
Frobeuius  among  Inn  |KitienU>,  undoubtedly  gave 
the  greateet  if  not  the  first  imjiuleeto  Theosophy. 
He  was  a  man  of  capacity,  and  practically  the 
discoverer  of  the  medicinal  prr>pertiefi  of  opium 
ami  mercury.  From  his  inordinate  appetite  for 
admiration,  he  became  dissatisfied  wiUi  the  really 
great  result  of  his  art,  and  laid  claim  to  the  dis- 
covery of  the  "  elixir  vitae,"  a  piece  of  hypocrisy 
which  his  early  death  consiflernbly  diacwdited. 
A  man  of  prodigious  vanity,  he  was  glad  to  adopt 
tho  hyperbolical  language  of  alchemy  to  magnify 
his  discoveries,  and  partly  perhaps  to  confuso 
his  oppunentii,  n>uctu<tomed  to  the  simple  dtaleclic 
of  the  Aristotelian  philosophy.  It  is  irapoe«iible 
to  say  how  far  he  deceived  himself,  but  he  certainly 
succeeded  in  decoivingmanyotliers, notably  Robert 
Hudd,  an  Eiij;lish  i)by8ici!in  [a.d.  1S74-1637].  a 
man  of  family  and  of  liberal  <;diication.  Afterthe 
death  of  Panic[<lsue,  his  followers  and  pupils,  (who, 
it  should  he  noted,  were  principally  chemists,  and 
only  secondarily  prophets),  under  the  mythical 
name  of  liosicnicians,  attracted  laucli  iiotico  in 
the  sixteentli  century,  and  their  system  in  that 
unsettled  epoch  ea-sily  sccunrd  numerous  adhcN 
enls.     [KosiCRUciANB.]     Fludd  himself  was  thus 
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finally,  it  is  allfyeil  tn  be  tnie  of  the  llomreopathy 
of  Hahiicmaim  ! 

[ZrfVe7-(f/ure.  J7(t?  Worhi  of  J.  Bvhm,  trans- 
lated aiu)  miileti  l>y  William  Law,  givp  the  best 
dctaiii'il  itifomution ;  vrhih  tlio  Tjiut  general  ac- 
count of  parly  Th&nsnphiera  will  be  fonnd  in 
linif-kfir,  liUUfT.  Phihtsoph.  Very  full  infor- 
mation as  to  Tbuo»oi)hical  autb«r»  and  ihoir 
mcfltiing  is  to  be  found  in  Chrintopher  ^Valtnn'c 
A'r>/p-*  tiiui  ilaiermls  far  an  adequate  Bio^raphii 
of  Wiiii'im  Law,  Cffrnjirisiug  an  rducidatiint  (>/  Ihr. 
scope  ami  eonietifg  of  Jiicob  Bohmen  and  hin 
great  Cummentator  Dioitygiug  hVehrr,  tciih  n 
Notice  of  the  Mythical  Divinity  and  a  mmt  citri- 
OU9  and  totid  Sriettee  of  all  ages  of  the  WoHd;  al^o 
an  indication  of  the  time  for  the  induction  of 
the  iutellcctual  heathen  Nations  to  the  Christiun 
Faith.  For  the  supposed  relation  of  Bohm's 
philosophy  to  that  of  Schelling  ami  tha  Khoal 
of  purely  phili>3opliic  mysticism,  the  works  of 
Erilmann  and  I).  F.  8tnvu«s  inurt  be  consulted.] 

THERAPEUT/E.  The  FKyptian  branch  of  tlie 
Jewish  sect  of  Jissomw,  distingiiiphftd  fnam  the 
Kfisenes  of  Syria  and  PalestinB  by  a  hermit  instead 
of  a  nionn.<-tic  life,  ami  by  a  lens  admixture  of 
Eastern  philoaopliy  in  their  doctrine.  The  sect  is 
described  by  I'^UUo  in  hia  treatise  "  Do  Vita  Con- 
tcmplativd." 

Eiiaobius'  nolion  that  the  Thcnii»eula?,  or  "De- 
votee*," were  Jewieh  Christians  in  gcnorvJiy  aban- 
doned, A8  being  inconniAtent  with  a  right  nnder- 
standing  of  PhUo'a  description  of  them  asdiaciplea 
of  Moses,  as  a  sect  of  long  standing,  with  a  Jewish 
not  n  Judjpo-Cbrifltian  obaervanreof  the  Sabbath. 

Il  has  been  disputed  whether  the  Thempeutse 
were  ICssi'in's,  Vnlewins,  i'.;?,^  denied  this  in  op- 
position tn  ScaligPT  [Xot-a  on  Eufiehiuf,  Ilijrt.  Keel. 
iL  1"].  Valesius  urges  the  differences  between 
Iho  two,  Bunh  08  the  community  of  goods  of  the 
Fj>senps,  tho  private  property  of  the  Thcrapeuta-, 
and  the  difTercnt  e^liination  in  which  women 
were  held.  But  these  do  not  toui'h  the  prtuciple 
of  I'lfiscnifint,  M'liicli  was  tho  common  priesthood 
of  all  members  of  the  society,  and  the  cunseqirent 
ifjection  of  the  sepamtc  priesthood  of  the  Levites. 
[l^BKES.]  That  this  principle  was  held  by  tho 
Therapeiita'  appears  from  Pliilo'a  description  of 
the  celebration  of  their  great  fo6tivals,in  which  tlie 
mealof  bread,  sal  tf  and  hyssop  iv'as  taken,  as  among 
Iho  Essenes,  with  solemn  prayer  and  in  priestly 
garments ;  and  the  hymns  used  are  called  t'/iiot 
T!apa(iiLfi.i.oi  [KitschI,  Kni^ehung  derAlfk.  Kirche, 
p.  184,  note  1].  In  consequence  of  thi;ir  difTureiit 
appreciation  of  women, it  would  be  nearer  thetnith 
to  call  them  the  purer  bmnch  of  the  EBsene  aect 

Philo  describes  the  Tbenipeula-,  and  their  du- 
Tout  women,  Thetupeu tides,  aa  dniwn  to  a  life  of 
solitary  devotion  by  heavenly  love,  and  under  on 
entlmsiastic  impulse  to  attain  the  d^^xired  state 
of  contemplation  ;  relinquiehing  their  goods  to 
their  own  n^latinns;   seeking    solitude    in    lone 

mtry  habitations,  each  with  his  separate  cot- 

fi,  which  had  in  it  an  oratoiy ;  spending  tho 

in  the  study  and  contemplation  of  divine 

things  ;  coming  togelher  on  the  seventh  day  in 

saBemblies,  in  which  discourses  were  made  on  tlie 
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aJiegorjcal  and  mystical  meaningof  the  Scripturoe; 
their  synagogues  having  sejiarate  enclosures  for 
men  and  women  ;  every  seventh  Sabbath  being  a 
Ingh  festival,  with  its  sacred  meal  taken  as  a  re- 
ligioiis  service,  the  men  on  one  side  of  the  hall, 
the  women  on  the  other  siile,  the  juniors  of  the 
society  ministering,  but  in  the  garb  of  freemen, 
the  afternoon  spent  in  discourse  ou  divine  thing!!, 
and  in  singing  hymns,  now  alternately,  now  in 
chorus,  and  this  oxorciso  prolonged  eiW  supper 
thniugiiout  the  night 

Tho  female  devotees  were  mostly  figed,  nud 
mieh  only  as  had  been  virgins  from  their  youth. 
The  Therapeutic  estimate  of  marriage  wa  are  not 
told,  but  the  recognition  of  female  devotees 
implies  a  von,'  ditforont  estimation  of  woman 
from  that  entcrtnintsl  by  the  Palestinian  Ettsenea. 
Neither  is  there  in  Philo'e  mention  of  the  proyera 
made  nt  sunrise  and  sunset  an  intimation  of  tho 
worahip  of  llio  muu.  Il  ujiiJeiini  nithur  that  the 
Thompeutaj  borrowed  their  customs  from  tho 
country  in  which  they  were  settled,  adapting 
them  to  tho  principle  of  £^^-nt«m.  Some  classes 
of  the  Kgyptiim  priesthood  biul  always  used  like 
customs.  And  the  same  religions  feeling,  which 
thus  tended  to  form  the  sect  of  Therapetitse  after- 
wards gave  birth,  among  Egyptian  Cliri'ttiaii!*,  to 
monks  and  nans.  [Sharpe's  iUgfory  of  Egypt ,  ii. 
92.] 

THNETOPSYCHIT^.  A  name  given  by  St. 
Jotin  of  Damascus  and  Nicetns  to  tlie  Arabian 
heretics,  who  for  want  of  any  other  designation 
— itaiiuo  nos  hpcrolJcos,  quoniam  nullum  oorum 
ponit  auctnrera,  Arabicns  (wssumus  nuncnpare — 
were  called  Arahioi.  [Joann.  Damasc.  Hver.  sc. 
Kicot.  Themur.  Orthnd.  iv.  40.] 

In  the  history  of  Pnul  the  Deacon,  written  in 
the  eighth  century,  they  ore  called  Charurgita?. 
[Paul.  Diac.  Hist,  xix.] 

I'll  ( )M  ISTS.     [ftcnoor.MES.] 

THONDILVCIAKS.  An  Armenian  sect  which 
was  fontieil  in  the  pruvinco  of  Aranit  by  a  fuiiion 
of  Parseeism  and  I'.iulicianism  about  A.n.  S40. 
Sembat,  a  Paulician,  was  brought  into  contact 
witli  a  Persian  physician  and  astronomer  noracd 
Meflfichusic,  whoso  influence  led  him  to  attempt  a 
uombiuatiou  uf  the  Zoroaslriaii  and  tho  Christian 
systems.  Heestablished  himselfatThondrnCjfrom 
which  place  tho  name  of  hia  sect  was  taken,  its 
original  designation  being  assumed  from  the 
.Arinftniin  sect  of  tho  Pseudo-Christian  I'sraees 
Itnown  as  Are\Tmlis  or  Sun-Children.  The  Tlion- 
dracians  often  revived  and  became  Important, 
although  often  almost  suppressed;  and  in  a.D. 
1002  were  joined  by  the  Armenian  bishop  Jacob, 
the  head  of  the  province,  under  whom  they  made 
great  progress,  lie  was  eventually  condemned 
OS  a  heretic  by  the  Armenian  Church,  and  having 
escaped  fronj  the  prison  in  which  ho  had  been 
confined,  came  to  a  violent  death  at  the  hands  of 
those  who  attempted  to  retake  him.  [Cham- 
cliean's  Geschicfife  von  Armcnten,  ii.  884.1 

THUEE  CHAITEP-S.     [TniA  Capitola.] 

TIIUEE  DENOMINATIONS.  This  namo 
was  given  to  the  Independents,  the  Baptists,  and 
the  Freebyteriens  at  tho  time  when  those  thteo 
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eat  And  irlmt  he  sliould  drink,  alleging  proofs  for 
his  opiniuii  frmn  tlio  Levilical  law.  In  arguiuj; 
with  him,  Tmsk  was  himself  converted  to  his 
opiniona,  and  begiui  at  oace  to  teach  it  to  his 
follower*.  Thus  he  cfitablieheil  among  them  a 
nnmber  of  ceremonial  cuBtortiB  rcBpectiiig  drcps 
and  domestic  lifis;  and  required  Iheni  to  ob- 
serve Stintlay  with  tho  sime  Ptrietness  that  the 
Jews  obaen'cd  tlie  Sahb»th.  On  this  puint  a^in 
Jmcltsou  (who  aflcrwai-da  bcoanio  a  Jewish  pro- 
selyte at  Amsterdam)  persuaded  him  that  the 
proper  day  to  keep  in  this  mnnuer  was  Satuiday, 
and  that  Sunday  need  not  bo  roganled.  Striet 
Sabbntarianifim  waa  thus  intruduued  among  the 
Trnskites,  and  aftei-warda  became  the  difttiuctive 
feature  of  the  sect. 

On  April  Ut,  lC3i,  the  Commisaionecs  for 
Ecclesiastical  C'auscs  wrote  to  all  Justices  of  the 
Peace,  Mayors,  etc.,  enjoining  them  to  take 
luwiaurea  for  the  suppression  of  "  Bwwjiists, 
Anabaptists,  Arians,  Tr-iakiRts,  Kamilisis,  and 
some  otlier  sort*"  of  sepanitibU,  novelibta.  and 
sectarii's.  It  wns  jtrohnbly  at  this  time  that  Trask 
and  his  wife  (who  was  a  schoohnifitreHB,  and  re- 
fuoed  to  toath  ou  Saturday)  were  brought  before 
tJie  Stav-CbBinber,  wht^ro  his  JiidaiJiiiig  opinions 
and  practiwB  were  rpfnte*:!  in  a  long  and  learned 
speech  by  Bishop  Andrewes.  Trask  was  put  in 
the  pillory,  and  is  said  afterwards  to  h^ve  recanted 
hia  errors,  but  Mrs.  Trask  uas  imprisoned  for  as 
many  as  lifleen  or  sixteen  years:  *'  her  box,"  says 
Fuller,  "  as  pliable  to  receive  as  tenacious  to 
i-etain,  had  weakness  enough  to  embrace  an  error, 
and  olislinacy  tiiO  mnth  to  forsake  it "  [Fuller's 
Ch.  Hint.  X.  61].  Of  Trask  himself  it  is  recorded 
that  he  bevanie  an  Antinnmian  before  his  death, 
and  that  wtien  he  die<l  "  at  one  of  his  friend's 
houses,  he  was  by  his  followers  laid  in  a  grave  coci' 
trary  to  tho  manner  that  other  men  lie ;  but 
before  he  was  covered  the  master  of  tho  house 
where  ho  died  cauf^ed  hiui  to  be  taken  up  and 
laid  in  the  orvlinary  way."  His  widow  dimeteil 
that  her  body  should  bo  buried  in  an  open  field, 
which  was  done,  but  this  was  a  not  uncommon 
pnicticfl  with  the  extreme  Puritans  [Pagitt's 
/lerenofp^plnj,  pp.  163-22-2.  ed.  \GG'2].  l*he 
sect  of  TraakiCes  l>(>gan  to  1»  ealled  Seventh-day 
men  at  the  end  of  the  century,  as  Is  noticed  in 
Cliaiuhbrlain's  "Present  State  of  Engloud  for 
17(t2,*'  p.  258. 

TRIA  CAPITULA.  This  title  is  connected 
jth  one  of  thi^o  Imperial  attempts  to  hrini^' 
blioitt  the  reunion  of  sects  with  the  Church  by 
means  of  secular  ctlicts,  of  which  the  "llono- 
ticon,"  "  Ecthesis,"  and  "Typo,"  are  other  con- 
•pieuuus  examples. 

ITie  Kmporor  Juetinian  having,  in  the  year 
543,  been  shncked  hy  some  of  Iho  writings  of 
Origen,  published  an  edict,  in  which  nine  of  the 
chief  Origenist  errors  were  set  forth  and  con- 
demned, Origen  himself,  though  long  since  dead, 
being  also  anathematized.  Among  llm  many 
Origonists  of  the  time  was  Theodore,  the  Mono- 
pkysite  Bishop  of  Casarea  in  Cappadocia,  wlio, 
upon  the  publication  of  this  edict,  devised  a  plan 
by  which  to  avenge  the  memory  of  Origen,  and 
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to  atrengiben  the  position  of  tho  Monopliysites. 
Having  interest  at  tho  Imperial  Court,  ho  suc- 
cee*ied  in  jier-inading  the  EmpRrnr  that  tho 
Accphnli  might  be  restored  to  the  Church  and 
reconciled  to  tho  decrees  of  C'halcodon,  if  tho 
writings  under  three  "heads"  or  " chapters •* 
which  he  named  were  condemned,  and  so  ceased 
to  become  Btumbling-blucks  to  them  by  seeming 
to  support  the  J^'eslorian  heresy.  These  were  f  1] 
the  Kpistle  of  Theodoret  against  tho  twelve 
Anathemas  of  St  Cyril,  [2]  tho  Epistle  of  Ihas 
of  Edcssa  to  Maris,  and  [3]  tho  works  of  Theo- 
dore of  Mopsuestia.  As  al!  these  writings  had 
carried  weight  with  the  Council  of  Chulcedon, 
the  condemnation  of  them  by  Justinian  would  be, 
to  a  certain  extent,  a  repudiation  of  that  council, 
mid  so  a  recognition  of  tho  Mouophysites  con- 
demned by  it.  Justinian  was  attracted  by  the 
plausible  suggestion  of  reconciling  the  Acephali 
to  the  Church,  and,  without  seeing  these  con- 
sequences, published  the  Edict  of  tho  Throe 
Chapters  [a.o.  544],  giving  a  profession  of  his 
own  faith,  and  anathematiring  the  three  work* 
uljuve.  named. 

Tlie  Emperor's  Edict  was  subscribed  by  tho 
four  Eastern  jiatriarchs;  and  some  bishops  who 
refused  to  sub-icribe  it  were  deposed.  Afu-r  some 
time  and  much  liesitation  it  was  also  assented  to 
by  Vigilius,  ilishop  of  Rome,  a  saving  clauso 
being  added  by  him,  that  in  doing  so  he  did  not 
condemn  the  Council  of  Chalcedon.  This  assent 
Vigilius  afterwards  retracted  when  he  had  been 
cxcummunicnted  by  a  council  held  at  Carthage, 
and  eventually  [a.d.  550]  he  declared  tho  Eoslcni 
bisho|js  to  ho  separated  from  the  communion  of 
Rome.  The  condeumalion  of  Oie  Tlirtie  Clmpters, 
with  a  similar  reservation  respecting  tho  Council 
of  Chalceilon,  was  however  confirmed  by  the 
lifth  Cenoral  Council  [a.D.  55;i],  the  second 
Council  of  Constantinople.  [Mansi,  ConeiL  ix. 
61,  181,  487.     NalaL  Alex.  v.  502.1 

TklKOHMrANS.     [Tiuscilid^.1 

TKIPIIYSITKS.  Those  divines  who,  at  the 
fourteenth  and  fifU.-enth  Councils  of  Toledo  [.v.P. 
684,  688],  carried  thoir  opposition  to  the  Mimo- 
physitee  and  Munothi-litcs  lo  kucIi  an  extreme  that 
tbfiy  declared  a  belief  not  only  in  Christ's  distinct 
Divine  and  Human  natures,  but  also  in  a  third 
nature  resultinjj  from  the  union  of  tho  two. 

TRISACRAMENTAKIANS.  A  controvert 
sial  namo  givoa  to  those  reformers  who  main* 
tained  that  there  are  threo  Sacraments  necessary 
to  solvation,  namely,  Baptism,  the  Lord's  Supper, 
.ind  Absolution.  This  opinion  was  held  by  »omc 
Lutherans  at  Leipsic,  and  was  autlinritalively  sot 
forth  as  the  doctrine  of  the  Church  of  Foiglaud 
in  the  "  Institution  of  a  Christian- Man,"  which 
was  published  in  the  year  1530. 

TRlSCILIDiE.  A  sect  of  Sabellian  heretics 
mentioned  by  Philastcr  [Il(er.  xciii.],  Augustine 
\_Har.  Ixxiv.],  and  Pne^lestinatun  f//(*r.  Ixxiv.], 
OS  maiutuinlug  the  opinion  that  the  i)ivine  Nature 
is  composed  of  three  pnrts,  one  of  which  is 
named  the  Eather,  the  second  part  the  Son,  and 
the  third  the  Holy  Ghost;  and  that  tho  union 
of  these  three  parta  constitutes  the  Holy  Trinity. 
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In  tlieluiMatury  the  speculations  of  llulcliin- 
aon  led  him  to  aiiopt  a  theory  respecting  the 
personality  in  the  Diviuc  Eaaence  wliich  ho  ba.<icd 
upon  tlio  aiiuto^^y  aiul  correlation  of  lire,  light, 
and  nir  [lliiTcriixHOMANti],  ami  wliich  wua  very 
nearly  similar  in  its  logical  consequences  to  Unit 
of  tlio  older  Trilheisls. 

THUI'ICL  Tboad  who  explain  away,  by 
figurative  iritcrpPflutiyns,  toxtsof  Scripturovrliicli 
Catholic  faith  and  tradition  require  to  be  other- 
wise interpreted.  AtbanMiuB  gives  the  namo 
Tropici  to  th<i  Pneiimatoiuni;hi  in  so  marked  n 
matin^^r  that  it  ha«  nan-owly  t^scapod  bocoraing  a 
proper  name  of  that  sect  [Athonaa.  ad  Hemp. 
L  2,  10,  31].  Jj'or  example,  they  argued  that  in 
1  Tim.  V.  21,  the  name  of  the  Holy  Spirit  would 
niiturully  follow  the  Nauiefi  of  Tather  and  Son, 
that  the  term  "  elect  angola,"  tropicidly  taken, 
includes  the  Holy  Spirit,  the  inference  buiii^jtliat 
the  Holy  Sjiirit  ia  a  created  anyel.  The  wop! 
Tropici  has  been  uaed  again  by  Catholic  writers 
to  dcacribo  those  who  eiT  regardiiij,'  the  Hnly 
Sjuranu-nts,  and  explain  as  meru  tigura  the  wonU 
of  our  Lord  in  John  iii.  0,  MatL  xxvi.  26.  It 
is  not  our  province  to  enter  into  the  subject  of  tbo 
interprctatjonof^jcriplure.and  it  issutlicient  there- 
fore to  ohflen-o  that  hgurative  iuLerpretatinna  are  a 
common  resource  ol"  heretics,  who  reject  or  undcr- 
vahie  the  office  of  the  Church  as  the  guardian  of 
truth  and  intcrjirotcr  of  Scripture,  and  conse- 
quently rnnke  light  of  the  tradition  and  consensus 
of  Catholic  doctors.  "  Ita  semper  lusretici,  aut 
uudas  et  Biiuplicea  voces  conjecturis  quo  voluut 
rapiunt ;  aut  nirsus  conditionnlM  et  rationales, 
aiuiplicitatis  conditions  dissolvunt"  [Tertull.  adv. 
More.  iv.  19], 

'lliUl'IT^  Heretics  who  held  that  our  Ij>rd 
acquired  a  boi.ly  of  fleflh  by  converelon  of  the 
iuhstance  of  tho  Goilhoad  into  the  substance  of 
flesh  :  on  opinion  which  anuie  in  thn  latter  time 
of  the  Arinn  controversy  atuony  those  whoj  niiiin- 
t.iiuing  thi^  true  diviuity  of  the  Son  of  God,  and 
rightly  deairing  to  maintain  His  sinkissneBg,  wore 
perplexed  by  the  eiToncous  assuui]itioii  that  tho 
human  b<jdy,  as  eiirh,  is  and  cannot  hut  bu  the 
•eat  of  sir.  To  avoid  the  impiety  of  attributing 
a  sinful  boily  to  our  LoiJ,  they  dwvised  the  tenet 
that  tho  body  of  I'hrisC  ia  oonsuhstAnttal  with 
His  divinity,  whi«.-h  poasea  into  tho  somewhat 
more  delinito  proposition  that  the  sulistance  of 
the  Word  is  converted  into  the  substance  of 
flesh,  and  that  the  iluijh  being  in  tho  form  of 
man  ia  thus  called  hutiian. 

This  hereay  was  first  dealt  with  by  Alhaiiasins 
in  hia  Kpistle  to  Epietetus,  A.».  .170.  Troubles 
had  been  caused  in  Achaia  by  men  who  denied 
the  perfect  manhood  of  Christ,  Ejuctelus,  Bishop 
of  Corinth,  requested  Athauaijius  to  answer  thorn, 
.ind  the  answer  is  directed  against  the  present 
heresy.  Epiphauiiis,  who  quotes  the  letter  at  full 
length,  intro'Juces  it  by  tilating  that  Apollinari» 
of  Laodica-a  vsab  at  the  head  of  those  who  denied 
the  true  Incnnialion  of  Christ,  and  that  aiuun;{ 
thera  there  was  a  great  variety  of  opinions.  He 
distin;;iu«hos  those  who  held  Uiecoiisulistantiality 
of  tln«  Piviue  nature  and  of  the  fle«h  of  our  Lord 
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from  thoeo  who  denied  His  assumption  of  a 
human  soid,  cI^Mvrly  implying  that  the  two  horceiea 
u-ci-e  not  at  tirat  held  concurrently  by  the  mxat 
party.  ApoLlinaris  was  the  maiu  asscrtor  of  the 
general  proposition  that  the  Son  of  God  did  not 
assume  that  which  in  man  is  the  scat  of  sin,  and 
varied  applications  of  this  (in.>position  were  made 
by  his  followers.  Athaniwiijs  deals  with  ono  of 
them  without  naming  ApoUinaris.  [vVpolun- 
ARiAss,]  Athanasias  staler  hia  subject  thus: 
noibs  jiiftj?  i^tptv^aro^  ofioavtriov  tiniv  to  ix 
Mapiaf  vQfxa  tq  tov  Xoyov  Biottjtl  ;  tj  or*  i  Aiyos 
(/?  trapKa  Kal  vrra  KaJ  Tpl\(i.^  Ka!  t>Aov  tru^ia 
fttra^tfl XrjTfJit^  Kal  ijWdyrf  r^s  ifii'as  t^vtreitt^ ; 
Ho  shews  tlxat  thia  teubt  wakoa  the  very  nature 
of  the  Godhead  passible,  since  itassorta  the  body 
which  suffered  to  be  consubslantial  with  tha 
tlivinity  :  that  It  introduces  a  fourth  Person  into 
tho  Trinity,  and  makes  the  whole  (iodhflfid  con- 
substantia]  with  a  budy  stated  to  be  human : 
that  it  declares  the  Son  to  take  on  Him  not  the 
seed  of  Abraham,  but  Hia  own  Divine  Nature : 
that  it  annuls  the  ofUce  and  prerogative  of  Mary. 
[Epiph.  IJiei:  IxsviL] 

in  tho  two  books  "  Ctmtra  Apolllnarium"  Atlia- 
naeiua  distinguishes  the  several  herestea  [i.  2,  ii. 
LS],  and  regarding  the  present  heresy  dwells  on 
the  immutability  of  the  ITneroated  Essance.  A 
belief  in  tho  pos^iI>ility  of  tho  convorelon  of  the 
Godhead  into  ii«fi\\  almost  neoeasarily  presup- 
poses the  rcct'ptlon  of  the  Cabbalistic  doctrine 
titat  all  matter  is  an  emanation  from  Goil.  And 
AlhaDaaluB  remarki<,  as  if  h-ading  us  to  the  sonree 
of  tho  present  hewsy,  that  Vulontinus  fancied  the 
flesh  to  be  a  part  of  Deity,  and  so  concluded  that 
the  Passion  was  common  to  the  whole  Trinity 
[i7jiW.ii.3].  This  brings  us  to Tertullian's tract "1>6 
C:irae  Christi,"  which  was  written  to  defend  tho 
reality  of  Christ's  Body  against  Mannon,  Apolles, 
Biitfiiwles,  and  Valentinns.  Of  thpse,  the  opinion 
of  Valentinus  atone  coucerna  the  present  question. 
Ho  held  that  Chridt'e  flesh  was  of  a  spiritual 
Bubjitanca  or  naturo.  *'  Liouit  et  Valentino  ex 
'E>rivUegio  ha^^otieo,  cumem  Chrieti  spii-Italem 
conmiinisci  [Tertull.  Ue  Cnnte  Chr.  xv.].  Thia 
general  assertion  the  Tn.>pitaj  driined  in  the 
highest  possible  sense.  Athana!^ills,  as  wo  have 
seen,  represents  them  as  using  the  word  Ifuo- 
oi'xTLo?  of  the  two  substances.  '*  Tropltm  emit 
qui  dicnnt  eonversum  verbum  in  cjirnem,"  ia 
Philastet's  definition  [Philast.  Ilm:  Ixx.}  Tho 
conception  of  consu baton liality  is  neccasary  for 
the  coneoption  of  the  oonveraion,  Fabricius  re- 
marks that  the  heresy  is  confuted  by  Torlollinn. 
Athannsius  an'l  Tertullian  give  the  two  branches 
of  the  argument  in  opposition,  tlie  former  shew- 
ing the  absurdities  of  the  statement,  the  latter 
proving  the  true  human  nature  of  tho  Body  of 
Christ.  TheCouncil  of  Chalcodon  determined  that 
the  two  Natures  in  Christ  are  uuileid  dT/Jorrws. 
TSABIAXS.  [Mendjuaks.] 
TSCHEKNOBOLTZL  [Wjctkaebs.] 
TOlilNGKN  SCHOOL.  [liATiosAuaTa.] 
TUMBLERS.  [Tunkkiw.] 
TUNKERS.  A  aect  of  Aiocrican  Eajtt  !.«(*, 
origiiutllj  founded  bjsomoGerman  emigrants  early 
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UBIQUITABTAXS.  A  school  of  ProU-slaiit 
Divines,  who  jimniulgatod  the  opinion  tliftt  the 
Body  of  Chrisl  ia  evcrywhtru  hy  reason  of  iU 
union  with  Ilia  Divine  Kntiire  ;  and  that  thug  it 
is  present  in  the  Holy  Kiicharist  This  opinion 
had  hnjcn  eiit-ertainc'd  by  enuiu  of  Liitlier's  Protes- 
tant cQfldjutore,  (ilthoiigh  ho  hinit*lf  indignantly 
tepudiat«d  it.  It  ariHinatwl  with  Bruiitxen,  a 
canon  of  AVittonbcrjt,  «hoiit  a.d.  1525  [de  Per- 
toitali  UiHone-,  etc.,  Brentii  0pp.  viii.  831] ;  but 
it  vraa  uot  embodied  in  any  puhlic  document 
imlU  the  *'  Furmulii  of  Concord"  was  drawn  up  at 
Bergen  in  a.D.  1577,  when  it  became  rocognisod 
aa  a  doctrine  of  the  Lutheran  Confession.  Tlie 
tloctrinu  Again  became  a  subject  of  contrcjversy 
early  in  tbo  sevanteHnth  century  between  tlie 
DivinL<s  of  Ttibinpen  and  CiesfiBn,  the  former 
mpporting  the  Uhiiinitarian  tln^ory,  and  the  lnthT 
Opposing  it  with  ;;reat  enrr^'V.  The  controversy 
was  carried  on  by  niFtny  |3ul>Hciitions  on  either 
side,  and  dn-w  out  niui-v  minute  and  spccnlatire 
liuiinilions  thnn  have  Ucuu  ilmwn  out  by  tliat  on 
Tninfiiibstintiation.  The  Ubiquiturians  are  etrong 
opponcnU  of  the  Calviniatic  and  /^vringlian 
theories  of  the  Holy  Eucharist^  and  tlieir  dogma 
ifl  in  fact  a  revnlsion  from  them.  [Cramer, 
Encitirid.  confroPf.rs.  Ubu/uU.  1613.  Doraor'a 
Ffrson  nf  Christ  11.  ii.  280,  «qq.  422.] 

UCKKWALIJSTS.  One  of  the  sects  into 
bich  the  Old  FJemingti,  or  Strict  Anshaptiat 
folloTrera  of  Meniin.  divided.  They  tcrok  Uu-ir 
name  from  Uke  Walies,  a  Frieslandfir,  who, 
althniiRh  »  very  illiterate  man,  j.-athea-d  a  party 
around  him,  intent  upnn  levelling  np  the  (n^ven; 
discipline  of  tlie  original  Mennonites.  In  tlie 
ye«r  1637  he  also  began,  in  conjunction  with  a 
companion  named  John  Lens,  to  proiMgata  a  doc- 
trine of  Universidism,  groumled  on  the  dogma 
that  even  Judos  might  iKijift  for  salvfition.  He 
was  oxcommiuiicatod  by  the  Mennonitea  of 
Orbntngen,  and  Itanished  fn^m  thy  city  by  it.s 
iuagiittrat<;8,  hut  .settled  down  in  East  Friesland, 
His  peculiar  opinion  respecting  Judas  docs  not 
seem  to  have  been  adopted  by  his  followers,  and 
after  bis  deAth  thi?y  ceased  to  retain  bis  name 
as  B  budge  of  separation,  and  have  not  since 
been  distinguished  from  the  Ijody  of  the  Old 
Flominga. 

ULSTER,  REMONSTRANT  SYNOD  OF. 
An    TTnilnrian  ReceRRion    from  tbu  Presbyterian 
body  in  Ulster,  which  under  the  leadership  of 
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seventeen  ministers  formed  iteelf  imo  ft  sepsral 
community  in  the  year  1S30. 

ULSTER,  SYNOD  OF.  The  chief  body  of 
PresbytPrians  in  the  North  of  Ireland.     [Presbt- 

TlfKIANM.] 

ULTKAMONTANISTS.  Those  who  recog- 
nise the  Pajuil  claim  of  supremacy  over  every 
pari-  of  the  Church  of  Christ,  as  well  as  over 
every  sovereign  within  its  howndariea :  and  also 
that  of  the  Pope's  personal  Infallibility, 

Ultramontanism  dates  from  Gregory  VLI. 
[Hildebrand,  a.d.  1073-85],  who  propounded  the 
following  claims;  "(^nod  soUie  I'apa  posnit  uti 
imperiolibus  ineigniis ; — quod  solius  Paptc  pedes 
omnos  principes  dcoscnlentur ; — quod  illi  liceat 
Iraporatores  depauere  ; — quod  a  fidelitale  iniquo 
rum  subjectos  potest  Ebeolvere."  Thrsii  views 
areprincipaJIymaintainfHl  in  the  IlaliaTi  peninsula, 
but  it  is  the  tono  generally  adopted  by  iCnglisli 
Seccders.  Jt  is  not  held  lliat  the  Pope  is  no- 
thing without  the  Church  ;  but  that  the  Church 
ia  nothing  without  the  Pope.  Without  revela- 
tion there  is  no  iviigiun;  without  a  Church  re- 
velation h  IS  tio  niaiining  ;  without  a  Pope  the 
Church  hiifi  III?  existence  [Carovc].  The  freo 
action  of  natii-ail  churches  is  wholly  snperseded 
by  such  prt' tensions.  The  theory  hns  apparently 
grown  up  from  the  feudal  rt-lutions  i>f  the  Papacy 
as  a  temporal  power.  Tliongb  it  took  its  rise 
under  Htldehrand,  it  did  wA  attain  its  full  de- 
velopment till  the  fifteenth  century  [Fletiry,  Hisi. 
KcrJ.  iciii.  Ifi],  But  an  as.'jcrlion  of  authority 
so  incompatible  with  Catholic  liberty  has  natu- 
rally aroused  opposition  on  tliis  side  of  the  Al]», 
in  the  Galilean  and  German  Clmrches,  and  in  the 
Swiss  rontons.  Works  written  in  defence  of 
national  liberties  and  eeclosiastical  independence 
liiive  (usually  obtained  n.  place  in  the  Indi>K  £x- 
purgatorim* :  ami  the  Ultranionwue  tone  of  the 
present  day  is  far  in  advance  of  the  Romanist 
writers  of  the  Reformation  period. 

Betlirmine's  statements  are  important  as  re- 
ga^I8  Papal  Infallibility.  He  sets  forth  the 
opinion  of  Divines  in  four  several  propoBitions : 
[I]  ITiat  "the  Roman  Pontiff  ruling  any  point, 
even  in  an  Gilcumenical  Council,  may  be  guilty 
of  heresy  and  of  teachi'ug  others  heresy  ;  wliich 
has  de  /firJn  happened,"  This  be  says  is  ll.itly 
bort-ticiil;  [2]  That  *'the  Roman  Pontiff  may 
bn  heretical  and  teach  heresy,  if  he  rule  any- 
thing apari  from  aynodicul  assistance,  and  Hub 
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foregone  conclusion,  but  whether  or  not  the 
proper  timo  had  come  for  actiou.  Tho  npw 
df/jjiua  was  prououiicod  by  thi'iii  iiifiilliblo  [a,d. 
]iSrtl],  nnil  all  prfAcnt  fioli'intily  did  homage  to 
tlie  Jiuly  8t;o  thus  Ibrliliud  by  a  du^nia  llio  tirsl 
jjorm  of  whicli  w.i*  Inid  in  tho  darker  ages  of  the 
Church.  The  oastnibly  consisted  of  63  curdinaJa, 
43  arclibivhnps,  mid  100  bishojis.  It  ui»y  Iw 
noted  that  this  was  tho  individual  act  of  the 
Pope,  yer  se- ;  there  was  no  synodal  authority, 
ami  tbc  biflhop^  present  ha<.l  been  jiicked  out  for 
tiieir  known  opinions.  Yet  the  decree  was  ac- 
cepted by  the  Cliurch  at  lar^  \rith  u  jubilant 
enthusiasm ;  meilaU  were  struck  and  feativixls 
organized  in  comtuemoration  of  the  act. 

The  history  of  the  next  hij,'h  venture  of  Ultm- 
montaniam,  the  pronin]>^aUon  [.t.n.  1870]  nf  the 
dogma  of  Papal  Infallibility,  with  its  antecedent 
Btoniiy  iliscu^sions  and  riiiliseqnont  remonstraneee, 
is  fetill  to  be  n-ritten.  It  is  sulKcient  to  say  that 
it  hiLS  arouse«l  eurious  opposition.  Hefelo,  Bishop 
of  Uulhenberg,  tho  most  learned  prolate  of  the 
Boman  Communion,  the  heroic  Dupanloup, 
Bishop  of  Orleans,  and  the  ncromplished  divine, 
Profe«or  Zollinger,  are  in  the  front  rank  of  tho 
oppowtimi.     [Oi.n  Cathoucp.] 

ITMBIUC  AiJ  mi:     [HEsrcaAsrs-J 

UNIATKS.  Eastern  Chi-istians  in  extomal 
coinmunioti  with  the  See  of  Rum»;  some  being 
aeceJers  from  the  orthoiiux  Euslorn  Churches, 
and  others  from  the  NestorLin  and  Jacobite  com- 
munities. 

The  effoi-t«  which  had  been  matle  at  the 
Councils  of  Lyons  [a.d.  1274]  and  Florence  [a.d. 
1439]  to  resloru  external  coniiuunioii  between 
Eastern  and  W^slfTn  Christendom  were  renewed 
by  the  Jesuits  after  the  Council  of  Trent  on  the 
buriier-iivud  which  dividea  tho  two,  and  whcro 
fuiion  seemed  most  practicable,  in  the  then  great 
kin^'dom  of  Puknd.  Si[(iHiuund  IIF.  was  a 
Koinan  Catholic,  elected  to  tho  crown  of  Poland 
as  tho  grandson  of  Sigisninnd  I.,  but  cin^-ing 
with  hijii  to  Poland  tho  n-aulta  of  an  education 
in  Wt'siem  Kuroiw,  being  tho  son  of  John  HI, 
of  Sweden  and  of  Catharine,  daughter  of  Sigis- 
mund  I.  He  became  King  of  Poland  in  kM  1587 
at  the  age  of  twcnty-one,  when  ho  \\-aa  impressible 
enough  to  be  B  zcaluua  ageut  of  the  Jeeuita 
I'ossevin  and  Scarga  who  a«iconipaiiied  him  to 
his  new  country.  Under  their  advi™  he  at  once 
bnjgan  to  tiiko  nieasnrcs  for  reeonciling  the  Polish 
(.'liureh  to  Itomc,  and  won  over  some  of  the 
bialiopa  to  their  plan».  In  the  year  1590  these 
plana  were  suflicienlly  matured  to  be  brought 
before  the  clergj*  and  the  influential  nobility. 
The  Archbishop  uf  KiL*ff,  theiic-foio,  at  the  king's 
rir(|uest,  Buniiiiunt'd  a  synod  of  his  clergy  at 
lirost,  in  Lilhu«fii.i,  to  whom  he  represented  the 
necessity  of  a  union  with  Borne,  and  the  ad- 
vantagi;s  which  would  thereby  accrue  to  their 
country  and  to  their  Church ;  and,  indeed,  it 
was  certainly  not  only  more  flatt^*ring  tu  the  self- 
love  of  the  clergy,  but  even  more  congenial  to 
the  feelings  of  tho  more  intellipent  of  them,  to 
depend  upon  the  head  of  the  Western  Church, 
who  was  surrounded  by  all  the  prestige  that 
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wealth  and  power  can  gipd,  and  whose  aolhority, 
supported  by  men  of  the  most  eminent  talents 
and  learning,  was  acknowledgeU  by  powerful  auj 
civili^^d  nationf,  than  on  the  patriarch  of  Con- 
stantinople, the  slave  of  an  infidel  sovereign,  by 
whose  appointment  he  held  his  dignity,  and  pre- 
siding over  a  church  degraded  by  gross  ignorance 
and  superstitioiu  Thy  project  found  much 
favour  with  the  clergy,  but  wet  with  a  strong 
opposition  from  the  laity,  and  couM  not  at  that 
liiue  be  carried  into  effect.  The -king,  still  per- 
severing in  his  intentions,  bestowed  all  the 
patronage  at  his  disposal  on  the  Romanizing 
"J^^rgyi  and  discouraged  the  national  party  by 
every  means  in  his  power.  The  two  Jesuits 
iilso  worked  towards  the  same  end,  and  succeeded 
in  winning  over  to  the  king's  side  so  nmny  of  the 
bishopti,  that  it  was  considered  safe  to  summon 
another  synod.  It  met  at  the  samo  place  as  be- 
fore on  Deceniber  2nd,  1594,  and  the  two  Jesuits 
were  permitted  to  take  part  in  its  deliberations. 
.\rtei-  some  discaseion  the  archbishop  and  several 
bishops  were  persuaded  to  give  their  assent  to 
the  scheme  of  union  which  had  been  proposed  at 
the  Council  of  Florence,  thus  recognising  the 
"  rilioque"  or  double  procession  of  the  Nicone 
Creed,  and  acknowledging  the  supremacy  of  the 
Pope.  They  stood  out,  however,  for  retaining 
the  use  of  the  vernacular  Sclavonic  in  the  cole- 
bmlion  of  Divine  Bt-rviw,  and  for  tho  riluu]  as 
well  as  the  discipline  of  the  I'jistem  Chtircb. 
Two  bishops  wero  sent  to  announce  this  ©vent  at 
liomo,  where  they  wore  recoivod  with  great  dis- 
tinction by  Pope  Clement  VIII.  After  their 
return  to  Poland  the  king,  in  IG9G,  ordered 
the  convocation  of  a  synod  for  the  publication 
and  introduction  of  the  union.  It  assembled 
again  at  Brest ;  and  the  Archbishop  of  KicfT,  as 
well  aa  the  other  prelates  who  had  gubscrilied  to 
that  union,  made  a  soknni  prodaniation  of  this 
act,  addressed  thanks  to  the  Almighty  for  hoving 
brought  back  tho  stray  she^p  into  tho  pule  of  hia 
Church.  They  also  cxcouimunieatej  all  those  who 
opp*^»sed  the  union.  The  opposite  party,  includ- 
ing many  of  the  clergy  and  the  jirincijBil  men 
among  the  nobility,  with  C^mstantinc  Osirogski, 
Palatine  of  Kieff,  at  their  head,  met  this  by  a 
public  protest^  in  which  they  repudiated  the 
acts  of  the  UniaU-s,  and  declared  tlieir  un- 
altered attachment  to  the  ancient  Church  of  their 
country  and  to  the  Patriarch  of  Constantinople, 
whom  they  acknowledged  for  their  ecclesiastical 
Itead. 

Sigismund  followed  up  this  Teconciliation  of 
Lithuania  to  Boms  by  depriving  the  opposite 
party  of  their  churches  and  convents,  and  by  for- 
bidding, under  severe  penalties,  Uio  piupagution 
of  Greek  doctrines  throughout  his  drvminions; 
.ind  ho  became  sanguine  of  extending  tlio  union 
with  Komo  till  it  comprchen<le(i  the  whole  of  the 
Eastern  Church.  The  rest  of  hie  reign  was  so 
occupied  with  disastrous  wars  that  ho  was  un- 
able to  carry  his  designs  any  further.  But  the 
Uniates  still  maintained  their  ground,  and  thus 
tlie  Church  of  Littlo  Kueeia  was  divided  into 
two  communions,  each  retaining  the  ritea  and 
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doctrines  of  Kastem  CliristoiiJom,  but  the  one 
iicluiowlc-lging  for  its  pJitriarchal  head  the 
Patriarch  oP  Couatantiunple,  the  otliot  the 
Bisliop  of  Konio.  This  divJKion  of  the  Church 
continued  in  full  forco  until  the  partitiou  of 
J'olaiid  in  the  year  1773.  At  that  time  between 
two  and  three  millions  of  the  Uniat«s  guvc  up 
their  alle;;iancc  to  liomo  and  returned  to  fuU 
comuiuiiiini  with  the  Orthodox  Easteru  ChurchL'S. 
In  183y  two  millions  more  were  peconcilod,  ]lut 
there  are  still  abuut  300,000  in  Ktissia  and 
3,000,000  in  Austria.  [Krasinski'a  Reform,  in 
J'ritatui :  Mouraviefl"8  }{M.  o/ the  Church  of 
RitSfi'i;  Nealu'a  Ptttriarcfiate  t/  Al^^'tntiria.] 
Tlie  other  Kastcni  ootnrniinitips  in  union  with 
the  KoLnon  See  are  not  suAicient])'  important  to 
be  uuticod  in  any  dctjiiL  Xhoy  ore  chiefly  amun}; 
the  XestorJAns  of  Hyria,  tlie  BidgarianB,  and  tha 
Christians  of  8t.  Thantaii  at  Malabar. 

UNIuNlTJi.     [SABr.T,E,iAirs.l 

UNITARIANS.  The  term  Unitarian  may  be 
umkI  of  hU  who,  while  denying  the  distinction, 
of  Persons  in  the  Godhoad,  artinn  that  they  only 
hold  in  its  truo  seuiio  the  Munarchia,  the  Unity 
of  God.  The  course  of  Unitariauisni,  therefore, 
in  this  comprehonsivo  sense,  may  he  tmnod  in  tho 
preaontwork  in  tho  articles  MoNAacuiAxs,  Anti- 
TbinitaRiaXS,  Socikiass,  ending  with  the  present 
article.  Modern  Unitarians,  the  Bchoo]  of  Priest- 
luy,  who  ara  priucijially  of  Ku^laud  and  America, 
arc  tho  succtsjiors  mther  than  tho  lineal  descend- 
ants of  the  Socinians.  The  aepartitc  congregations 
of  Socinians  in  KnglunJ,  wliich  weru  never 
numerous,  died  out  by  the  end  of  the  seventeenth 
century  ;  the  Unitarion  sect  was  formed  out  of 
tho  Arijinism  floiitin;;  in  tho  Church  and  in 
disnent.  This  Arianijim  sprung  from  tlva  Dutch 
It«muustranl  theology,  which  was  largely  studied 
in  Kngland.  [Abwiniasisu.I  nistorically,  Ar- 
miniaiiiBin  has  Led  tu  Ariunism,  and  thence  to 
iSocinianisni  (ind  Unitariani-sra.  "  A  .Socbijan 
tincture  is  known  to  have  infected  the  party 
with  whieh  F.piscopiua  was  connected  ;  which  in 
{jeran.!  Vorsthis,  almot^t  at  the  common  cement., 
1>roke  out  in  otfensive  manifestations  ;  and  which 
brought  some  of  ita  leading  men.  {for  exauipio 
CJrotius,  1,6  Clerc,  Wotsttin)  into  mich  dangmrous 
pi-oxitnity  to  tli«  Racoviau  school  on  several  iin- 
portAnt  points,  that  they  were  ever  incurring  the 
suspicion  of  actually  belonging  to  it-  Certainly 
Episcopiiis,  in  adoptiug  his  position,"  that  tho 
divine  filiation  of  Christ  is  not  de  fide,  "  took 
tho  ground  which  was  first  formally  propounded 
l>y  the  Itacovian  divines,  and  which  alWworfls 
received  its  most  elaborate  defence  from  the 
pen  of  on  avowed  yociuiau,  Dr.  Zwicker  of 
Uantzic."'  The  working  of  this  theology  soon 
shewed  itself.  In  the  year  li>91  appeared  Dr. 
llury's  "  Naked  Gospel."  The  book  was  publicly 
burnt  and  the  writer  expelled  tho  Uuivorsity  of 
Oxford. 

In  170S  Wliiston  published  his  Essay  upon 

*  Appendix  [l*y  Dr.  Kilr^aim)  to  EJinhur^ch  trsafll. 
or  Dorner,  On  the  Pentm  of  Christ,  div.  II.  iii  p.  347. 
This  Bjipemlix   is  a  rcry  valuaHc  paper  ngsnUng  tlie 
ftriod  WD  arr  conaiderinK 
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(he  Apostolical  Constitutions,  to  prove  that  the 
Kusebian,  or  commonly  called  Arian,  doctrine, 
was  the  doctrine  of  the  primitive  Church.  This 
had  been  the  objoct  of  Bur/s  treatise,  anil  uf 
other  treatises  by  followers  of  Zwicker,  against 
whom  Bull  had,  in  1703,  witten  his  *'Priniitiv» 
Traditio."  From  this  time  Whiston  lost  no 
opporimiity  of  propagating  his  opinionft.  bat 
cuntroversy  collected  itself  chiefly  around  tlie 
writings  of  a  man  of  far  higher  powers — an  an- 
t;tgoniH  "dignua  quocum  rontendat  AchiUen" 
— ^Samuel  Clarke.  In  1712  Clarke  publisl^ed 
his  "  Scripture  Doctrine  of  the  Trinity."  A  con- 
troversy immediately  ensue*!  between  him  and 
Wells,  Kelson,  Gastrell  and  uthera.  WhiiUy 
wrote  on  Chirke's  aide,  and  replied  also  to  BulL 
('onvocation  thou  interposed,  and  the  coMtioversy 
became  extremely  voluminous,  Iho  most  notice- 
able writere  on  Clarke's  side  being  Whitby  and 
I'Imlyn,  iigamst  him  Welchman,  Nelson,  Bennett, 
and  Waterknd.*  On  the  Antitrinitariaii  side 
sonic  of  the  disputants  hold  Arian,  some  Socinion 
])rinoiplfs.^  Tlie  controversy  was  renewed  with 
greater  warmth  when  the  Blabop  of  London  in 
1718  forbad  the  Aiian  alteration  of  the  Doxology 
which  had  been  intixiduccd  at  St.  James's, 
Wi;fitnjin*ter   [compare  Sozom.    //.  £.   iiL    20; 

Ttiecd.  //.  E.  li.  ny 

No  1l-ss  volununouB  was  the  controTeisy 
among  the  dissenters.  It  began  with  the  reeola- 
tion  of  the  ministers  of  Devonshire  and  Cornwall 
to  impose  a  test  concerning  otir  Ix)rd's  Divinity. 
This  was  duno  to  detect  the  opinions  of  Pienw 
and  Ilallclt  of  Exeter,  who  were  said  to  be 
Arians.*  Pierce  was  ejected  in  1719.  Tho 
matter  waa  laid  before  the  whole  body  of  dis- 
senting ministers  which  met  at  Salter's  Itall,  and 
it  was  carried  by  four  votes  that  there  sbould 
luit  bu  a  (wrlicular  declaration  of  fiuth  in  the 
Holy  Trinity,  in  the  advices  under  couaidoration 
f<^r  Exeter.    Appeal  was  made  in  print  to  Uoadly, 

'  jin  Accaimt  o/tJte  amtuUroMt  Books  a»d  PumpkUtB 
i/i  (A«  CQ7Uravert}/  eonctming  tk«  Trinii\/  was  pub' 
iisLi^il  in  ]7'20. 

*  The  Kf  pnmeiitntion  of  the  State  of  Relt^on,  Mdoptad 
ua.inimoubly  by  a  <.'ainniitt««  of  Wth  Hoium  of  Coovoo«- 
tiou  t>ut  ffJHk-d  by  th«  ITpprr  Houm,  states:  "Ad- 
vciitaries  &m»e  who  >ratt«n;a  ibn  poUan  of  AriAli  -ind 
Socimui  bcr«neB  tbrou^  all  parts  of  tbix  knigilum. 
The  doctrine  of  a  Trinity  of  Pervoiui  in  the  Lenity  oi 
thf  Omlhead  was  tbcn  denied  and  scoffrd  at;  tba  talis 
I'uctioQ  tuadu  for  tbu  sins  of  munkiDd  by  thv  prei-ioos 
blood  of  Christ  waa  rcDonncM  and  rxpIoUd  ;  tbe  auclrnt 
creeds  of  the  Church  wpri,'  rr|in-!wiiU'a  as  iinnarraiilabit 
impo&itiQna.  .  ,  .  A  rcligioos  aswnibly  was  act  up  where 
divine  worship  was  publicly  perfoniied  id  a  war  agrocabls 
to  the  principles  uf  llie  UuilariaDK,  and  vr«ekiy  ftermoos 
were  preached  in  dpfcncu  of  thfui."  Tbi«  nsMinbly  was 
undenlcKxl  t«  he  Emlyu'a,  held  after  his  Rtoro  iron 
Ireland  [vee  a  tract.  The  Jv'afimt  riadi(attd  frmn  Uu 
jiBpersi'/nt,  etc.,  imrt  it  p.  12].  The  T«pr«UDtslMB 
dmwn  u()  by  tlir  U]i]>rr  HuuM  vontaiaed  a  |>araKT*pb 
nlmost  iikulical  with  tbe  fonoer  of  the  two  ^notca,  Mt 
bad  no  mentioB  of  Emlj-n's  lecture.  Th«se  rvprr««lta- 
tiiiiia  nrr  ofcuiieideTablr  iolrrvst  in  tbc  Church  hiiloiy 
of  tho  time.  Tliey  wtre  published  by  Bowyer,  l^ndnn. 
1711 — Che  fanner  of  them,  with  in  amunduKnt  of  the 
I^iHTfT  Hotifcd  about  the  "ilniiuiable  doL-tnne  of  re- 
Histance"  (which  is  not  in  Att«rbiiTy's  drari),  iu  Hittaqf 
6/ Pttrliam£nt  and  Convocation,  1711,  by  W.  P. 

*  See  Whiston'a  ilemairf,  I  p.  121,  rd.  1758. 
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and  his  authority  quoteil  to  shew  that  fram- 
ing aitd  iniposiiij^  of  cre^^ds  was  mere  Popery, 
SevL'ral  olhor  cli.s»eiitiiig  preachare  were  dismis^eii 
by  their  cuii^rvgalioua  al>out  the  same  time 
[L'aktny's  Life,  ii.  403;  ChnmUei-*B  //t*/.  of  i\-r- 
sKutioH,  p.  3S21.  Bluckbtirtie'd  Inquiry  into  the 
right  of  esteblishiiij,'  (iyst<.-iiialio  coiifeesioiis  of 
faith  and  doctrine  [Tiie  CovfesKifninl,  176C],  anil 
the  public  movement  of  the  Feathora  Tavern  peti^ 
tinii  [a.i>,  1772]  wore  ou  attumiit  to  allow  Arian- 
isro  aiid  S&cinianisin  in  the  Church,  lllacktmme 
was  eeruitdy  an  Autilrinitarian,  though  of  what 
I>articiilar  fonn  it  is  dilficult  to  say  {(Jo»fe^ivnal, 
2:ided.  p.  35  a ;  Kidley'a  Third  Letter,' \i.  32]. 
His  coiiscicjico,  however,  woa  not  one  to  do  hiru 
harm,  and  ho  retained  his  proferniMit  in  the 
Cliui-ch.^  But  some  clerg)'  were  laore  houeat, 
Lindsey  resigned  Catterick  iii  1773,  and  opened 
B  conventicle  in  K^ex  Street,  London.  Jebb 
^.'ftve  nji  his  prfferujetil  and  turiit-d  physician. 
Disney  resigned  Swinderty  in  17t*2,  and  became 
Liuclaoy's  colleaj,'ue  in  I^ex  Street  Several 
ot]ier  eh-rvy  left  the  Church  about  the  same  time, 
and  ceh)br.tt4'd  UniLirian  ■\rorahip  after  Dr. 
Clarke's  Ileforiiied  Liturgy  in  their  privato 
hoHae*  [nut.  Viae,  pp.  498,  515,  542,  5.>6]. 
From  the  gjitheriny  of  thia  congregation  in  Essex 
Street  is  to  bo  dated  Uuiturianiam  in  Kngland. 
Its  leailing  men,  who  did  fur  Uuitarianism 
what  FjUittus  Socinus  did  for  Bocinianism,  vrere 
I'rieetley  and  Belshnm.  Priestley,  whose  parents 
were  orthodox  dissenters,  became  an  Arian,  a 
Sociiiiaii,  and  lastly  a  Unitarian.  Kelaham  alao 
waa  of  a  indenting  family.  He  appears  to  have 
Bteppci  at  once  fmm  CaK-inifim  to  I'nitarian- 
ism.  Priestley  M-as  but  a  sciolist  in  history  and 
criticism,  llelfiham  trae  at  least  uiore  t!autir>us 
in  Ilia  statement  of  doctrinea ;  but  the  ImpwvvA 
V'nrinon  of  the  Nfw  Tcjfiamrnt,  published  in 
1808,  was  easily  shewn  by  Narea,  liennel!  and 
LauicnoD  to  be  full  of  mistakes  and  fidaitications. 
Itelshain'fl  Cnlm  Inquiry,  pubUahod  in  1811,  is 
the  abli'st  work  of  modem  Unitarianism,  and  may 
Iw  Uiken  aa  a  stanJard  of  Unitarian  doctrine. 

Unitarians  reject,  nut  of  Uie  Socinian  creed, 
the  minieulous  Conception  of  our  Lord,  His 
personal  Ascension  into  Heaven  after  His  Baptism 

*  Pnirbnini  [App,  to  Domtir,  p.  JOl]  writes  (of  Clarke 
nnd  Wbithy)  tlutt  "a  sin^lar  want  of  openneu  and 
piopvr  CliriBti&n  »iii(inur  ■ifincil  to  have  been  the 
Ri'iienl  ctiarKtcrutic  of  tlia  party;  Dooi!  of  them  tnao- 
Ttilly  acted  out  tlicir  cutiviittioDB,  &uil  witlL<ln.-w  from  « 
Cliort'h  who«i>  ti^uets  on  nri  tiii|ifirtiint  point  nf  i3uL'triau 
they  no  Iwigrr  htlcl,"  This  «rJict  is  just.  It  ia  more 
nuy  to  aiquit  b  8ocini»n  lnynian  (such  m  FJnniu)  who 
holds  that  thi-rc  is  n  iini]iiT  wrisf  (tliouuh  not  tlic 
Cathulio  st^uMr)  in  uliiirh  Llirist  is  (Jod,  nnd  that  wuraliip 
is  dm-  to  Him,  ol'  tcsintcrity  when  be  joins  the  woisliip 
oftlte  Chnrt'h  ;  it  is  iuipossible  to  acqnit  of  iaoiDcority 
Ariiin  or  Uaitartan  cluTKynicn.  Ilotdly's  nral  opinions 
may  be  learned  from  his  [irayers  at  the  end  of  liia  "  Plitin 
Aoooant  of  tho  Lord's  Supiwr,"  which  are  maniffstly 
Unitariiin.  Clarice's  rrcautation  wa»  no  proi»r  rccanta- 
tioa ;  uid  he  told  Kmlyn  tliat  \iv  cituM  iiut  k^ain  Aob- 
•cribe  the  Artiirlcs,  o»  if  icttrntion  ot  prcfcnnfut  and 
olSee  wrre  not  adherence  to  sabteriptiou.  Whitbv  be- 
came latterly  a  decided  Arian.  ^reral  of  the  cWfgr 
satisfied  their  eonsdcnoe*  by  nlteriiu  the  LiturKy.  \i«t 
Vhistun's  itmnain,  2nd  e{].  p.  818 ; XimWy'a  HiAoriad 
Vine,  n.  489.1 
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to  Im  instructed  in  His  office,  and  Ills  worsliip. 
The  atonement  of  Christ's  death  they  utterly 
deny ;  Cimiit  diet!,  they  say,  dimply  as  a  martyr 
to  the  truth.  Jesus  and  His  Apostles  wero 
supornaturally  instructed  for  their  oftioe,  that  in, 
to  reveal  and  prove  the  doctrine  of  eternal  life. 
The  iu8piralii.iu  of  Iho  Scriptures  is  denied. 
They  allow  that  Christ  was  raised  from  the  dead; 
and  that  He  is,  in  some  umk-iincd  sense,  ap- 
pointed to  juilye  the  world,  hut  with  no  other 
power  tlian  can  properly  be  assigned  to  a  human 
being.  In  short,  their  ruh'gioii  is  a  religion  of 
ethics,  without  a  dense  of  the  "  sinfulneea  of  sin," 
and  without  a  Saviour. 

It  is  the  boast  of  Iho  Unitarians  that  they  have 
no  standards  of  fiiith  or  tests  of  orthodoxy,  which 
lueaiiH  only  that  they  have  no  fuith  to  uiuiitaio. 
The  latitude  of  the  earlier  st-ct  in  the  application 
of  their  fundamental  principle,  the  unity  of  God, 
is  illustrated  by  the  extraoivlinary  fact,  brought  to 
notice  by  Leslie,  denied  by  Priestley,  but  verified 
by   Horsloy,   that  in  the  tvi^ii   of  Charles  IL 
Inrmal     proposals    of    nintnal     r^-ci3j;iiitiim    and 
friendly  coun-iel  were  made  by  some  Sociuians  to 
the  ambassador  of  the  Emperor  of  Morocco,  on 
the  ffround  that  buth  held  substantially  the  same 
belief.     'I'ho  Mahometan  was  more  honest  than 
the  Unitarian,  and  refnseil  to  fraternizo.     Horsley 
fuund    the    original    Kpistle    in    the    Lambeth 
Library  [Horsloy,    Tracts  in    Coittrovergy   with 
PrictUey,  1812,  A[)p.  p.  589,  and  the  rftfercnces 
there  given].     This  sect,  as  has  been  shewn,  was 
formed   out  of   the   Arians    who  had    been  cn- 
•^nderod  in  the  Church  and  in  dissenL     Their 
placw  of  worship  wcro  princi|>ally  Presbyterian 
chapels,  foundations  of  tlio  Koncunfornii«t8  and 
later  Turitans.      [I'RKSiiYTEnKANS.]      [See  Mun- 
tJiester  Socinian   Coniraverey,  App.  i.J      In  the 
cenaos  of  1851  returns  were  received  from  229 
congregations    in    En;;]and    and   Wale&      The 
Unitarian   Calendar  for  1871   xivcs  about  380 
con»rcgntiou8  and  mission  stations.      Tlie  s.tme 
authority  states  that  in  America  there  are  335 
societies,  with  306  ministera:    in   Transylvania 
106  conjjregations,  with  50,UOO  members. 
UNITARIAN  BAPTISTS.     [BAiTisTa.] 
UNITAS  FKATKUM.     [Mobavi-vxa.) 
UNITKD  liKETHRLN.     [Mouavians.] 
UNITED   BKETHliEN    iK  CHRIST.     A 
sect  of  Germans  formed  in  America  by  William 
Otterbein,  an  emiKraut  of  the  Reformed  Lutheran 
oect,  in  the  year  1755.     Being  appointe<l  as  pas- 
tor of  a  congregation  at  Lancaster  iu  I'ennsyl- 
vania,  Otterbein  was  impressed  with  a  desire  to 
unite  tho  members  of  different  sects  in  one  boily, 
the  terms  of  communion  ^vith  which  should  be 
of  a  leaa  severe  doctrinal  kind  than  those  custo- 
mary among  Lutheran  onrl  Calvinist  sects,  and 
based  more  upon  personal  convictions  of  relij^on. 
Several  eongregations  of  this  bi-oad  kind  were 
established  in  the  states  of  Maryland,  Pennsyl- 
vania,   and   Virginia — tlie   Lutherans,    the   Ro- 
formod   Lutht>ratis,  the  Jkronnonitea  ctmtributing 
members  from  their  respective  bodies,  and  a  few 
Methodists  also  joining  them-;  and  conferences 
of  their  miuistats  were  held  at  Baltimore  iu  Ibo 
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your  1789.  In  tlie  following  yeur  OtU-rbcin  fliid 
a  coadjutor  named  Martin  Boehiu  v^re  np]>oitilL'(] 
**  6upt-i-)nU.-ii<lviitt>/'  nil  ollkv  iiituinlcil  tu  Iw  equi- 
valent  to  ihnt  of  MsliopR,  It  was  agreed  at  first 
that  a  wide  liheiiy  as  to  doctrines  and  rites  should 
be  alloweil,  but  before  long  it  wae  found  neeus- 
aary  to  n'*triia  liiia  frwdmu,  and  at  a  coiifL*reii(.-fl 
lioUI  at  AEounti  PleiUfaiil>,  Peniioylvauln,  in  the 
year  \^\h,  a  "confession"  was  dr^wn  up  acconl- 
ing  to  the  Utiuo]  custom  uf  Protestant  i^Mits.  'I'ho 
subscqiicul  lui'iu  Into  which  tlie  at-ct  fivttlud  won 
very  eimilar  to  ihai  of  the  !M(irii\'ianK,  and  whnn 
the  tuM!  of  the  Gvnnaa  language  wau  discontinued 
in  their  ehapols  the  iiumljer  of  tlu'ii-  menibere  in- 
creoBtjd  considerably.  In  the  year  lti71  they 
wtre  said  to  nuuihcr  82,000. 

UMi'En  KVAiNUKLlCAL CHUKCU.  An 
union  of  tho  Lutherans  and  ths  "  Keformed" 
(or  Calviui&t«),  forming  the  largest  of  the  thi-eo 
branches  into  which  the  PiXftcstaiits  of  Germiuiy 
ore  divided. 

A  voluiitapy  Union  of  the  two  communities 
vraa  established  tn  eonio  parts  of  South  Prussia 
about  the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth  ceiilurj*, 
and  in  the  year  lrf05  it  had  oxtcnded  to  niauy 
congregations,  MiKtcially  at  Cologne,  AViirzbiirg, 
and  Muuich.  In  1810,  King  Fredenck  ^Villiam 
took  up  tho  Bubject.  of  uiiiuu  waniiiy,  and  is«ue<l 
an  exhortation,  which  liad  the  ctrect  of  promoting 
it  gtx'atly  in  Nassau  and  some  other  places. 
After  his  visit  to  ICngland  with  tho  other  allied 
Soveroigua  in  1614,  he  drew  up,  chifrty  with  his 
own  hundi,  a  Liturgy,  whicli  rvas  uitupUid  in  tliu 
Knyal  Cfiapel,  and  authoriwd  f'lr  use  eUewhert;.^ 
This  atcp  was  followed  by  n  royal  proclauiiition, 
iiated  September  'JTth,  1817,  in  which  tho  King 
declared  his  wish  that  the  Lutheraiid  and  tho 
Kuforuiuil  throughout  liiB  doniiniuna  ehuuld  bo 
united  in  una  uoniiuuiiity,  ami  expreasing  hia 
Int'.'ntioa  tu  ael  the  ciiauiple  by  taking  part  in  an 
unitpii  celebration  of  the  Holy  Communion  in 
the  Koynl  Chapol  at  Potsdam  on  l>ctobcr  Slst, 
tho  occasion  of  tho  Tcrcentiniaiy  ,of  tho  Kefonna- 
tion.  A  few  days  afterwards,  on  October  Ist, 
1817,  a  synod  assembled  at  lireslau,  and  subso- 
quoutly  one  assembled  at  Berlin,  n-itilily  adopted 
the  pri>clamation,  aa  (IIlI  most  of  the  niitiister»  and 
lulty  throughout  PruHiia ;  the  basis  of  tlie  union 
being  undei-alood  to  beentirely  governmental  ami 
ritual,  all  questions  of  doctrine  being  left  as  they 
had  &toud  befurt*.  On  the  day  mentioned  by  the 
King,  October  aist,  1817,  the  people  and  niinid- 
tvrs  very  gen<^raUy  followed  his  example,  and 
thus  the  popular  assent  was  given  to  tlio  move- 

'  I*rt'>!erii;k,  the  first  king  of  Tntiuia,  hftd  a  traiialation 
«f  thu  Kngli^h  Prayer  Book  maJe  into  Gftnnan  with  tho 
intention  of  introducing  ita  tim  into  tb«  Chnpcl  Royal  on 
Advent  SaiiJij  1706.  ThiA  iiifiiltiin  ww  iit  Uit^  tinia 
frastnt«d  bynomc  niiopirrioKe of  correBponilpnce  Wtweea 
tlie  king  and  Archbiiilinp  Tcnj&on.  In  1711  and  the 
two  fullovi-in^  ywirs  n  com-nimmlwirv  tcuk  |il«t:e  Iwtwpen 
Jalilonski,  the  Mi^mvliui  liitnoii,  who  acted  na  the  king's 
chaplain,  and  Archbiahop  Sharr-,  with  a  view  to  the 
*ito|>tii>it  by  rruwia  of  iha  Aiiglii*an  hyHtem  of  Kploco- 
pacy  ond  Kitusl.  but  lliii  also  cnnie  to  nothiuj;  tlirgugh 
the  d«iith  of  FtL-derick  \.  in  1713  and  of  Archbiiihop 
Sharp  hi  17H.  [Ncwoome'a  Lift  tif  Abp.  Sharp,  i  40tf, 
ii  l!Ai63.] 
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mcnt.  Not  long  nflcru-mxls  it  was  ordered  that  the 
diBtinctivB  names  "  Lutlieran"  and  "  Jiefonnetl" 
»houUI  be  diluted  in  all  olHcinl  documeuto,  uul 
the  I'^nit«d  Kvangelical  Church  alouu  rccognisod 
as  the  national  K-ligion. 

Notwithstanding  a  strong  opposition  from  tho 
Lutheran  party,  whitih  was  led  by  Harms,  a  pu- 
tor  of  Kiel  (who  publinhed  ninety-four  "  'rhesu" 
agaiuHt  the  I'ninn  in  imitation  of  Luther),  the 
United  Evangelical  Church  soon  spread  beyond 
the  buunduriea  of  Prusiiia,  It  waa  adopted  in 
Nassau,  Hanover  and  Havana  in  1818,  in.  Baden 
iu  1821,  iu  Hessu  Camel  in  18i."J,  and  in  Wiir- 
to^mborg  in  18:17  ;  but  sonio  of  tho  States  T^here 
r.utheranism  was  predominant  dwlined  to  admit 
the  change,  nor  did  it  extend  either  to-Lnihcran 
Austria  on  tho  one  hand  or  to  CalviuiHtic  Switxcr* 
laud  on  tho  other.  Although,  moreover,  there  was 
n  noininiil  union  in  most  parts  of  Pnis.iia,  the 
revised  Sen-ice  Hook  which  the  King  set  furth  in 
1821  was  rejected  by  many  congngaUon^,  and 
uniformity  was  far  frt>m  being  established  even 
williin  the  bounds  of  the  united  body, 

t)n  Jure  25th,  1830,  at  the  celebration  of  the 
Tercentenary  of  the  Augsburg  (Confession,  the 
King  ilirected  that  the  Service  Ikiok  (which  had 
recently  undergone  a  fresh  reTiuou)  should  be 
usfid  in  all  churche*  ;  but  a  number  of  the  Lathe- 
ran  clergy  refused  to  adopt  it  and  wcra  suspcndf^'d, 
Bomo  of  them,  and  some  evon  of  tho  kity,  b<>ing 
treated  with  great  aevcrity,  and  impris^^ned  as 
<:riniinnls.  The  perseculiou  of  the  Lnthenn 
piirty  was  at  length  earrit-d  so  far  that  Uie  King 
procliiinied  all  Lutheran  worship  to  bo  forbidden 
by  the  laws,  and  refused  any  tolemtion  whatever 
to  those  who  atill  ailhered  to  the  old  cinumunion, 
the  givatest  severities  being  ohon-n  in  Silesia  and 
in  the  Gmnd  Duchy  of  Pusen,  where  the  predomi- 
nating inducnco  was  strongly  opposed  to  tbe  new 
(Church, 

This  persecution  of  tho  *•  Old  Lntherwn"  wis 
kupt  up  until  the  death  of  Freilerick  William. 
He  waa  sucwjeded  by  his  pielislic  son  of  the 
t^amo  name  in  1840,  and  wdiiJo  a  milder  policy 
wm  introduced  at  once,  in  1815  the  Old  Luthe- 
rans were  allowed  to  orgauixe  Iiiem8«lvv«  into  a 
separate  commnnity,  recognised  and  toloraltti  by 
llie  State,  but  not  receiving  any  part  of  the  ftinds 
appTopriat«d  to  tho  support  cf  public  religion. 
[Hugh  Jiimes  Hose's  Proteeiantiam  in  (iermany, 
lUinsen's  Siijnso/thf  Timea.  SchafTs  Germany, 
its  Theoloyy,  etc.,  Philadelphia,  1857.  KsbTm. 
Hist.  Gcnn.  PrKiteftatitisiit,\ 

UNITKO  FKKE  CHUKCE  METHODI&Ta 
[MinrHoiitsTs.] 

UNITED  ORIGINAL  SECEDERS.  This 
small  body  is  tho  legitimato  represeiitaiira  in 
Scotland  of  the  fii-st  Soceseion  Synod,  which  WM 
formed  in  173:),  and  was  constituted  in  18-iO  by 
the  union  of  the  remnants  (with  tlio  exception  of 
two  congregations)  of  the  twoporticfi  of  BuKOiiKiu 
and  AvTiBUROHERS,  which  had  not  been  ab- 
sorbed into  tlio  Kirk  of  Scotland  on  the  otM  hand, 
or  into  the  United  Secession  (now  tho  UKim 
Fn2&UTTBR]i,Ne)  on  tho  other.  Many  of  the 
congregations  were  however  at  that  time  in  » 


I 


I 


United  Presbyterians 


Universaiisfs 


TBiy  weuk  coiuliUou,  and  appear  maw  to  liavo 
oeaeed  to  exist,  so  that  while  iii  183i>  thure  werd 
forly-Qiie  Eui^licr  and  tliirty-fivo  Seceding  con- 
•p-fgatioiis  in  Scotland,  and  soven  liurgher  con- 
j;ragatii>ns  in  Irt'laud,  there  were  in  1844  only 
tbirty-iiini)  of  Uio  united  cciii<,Tegattons  rcnialuiu^ 
in  Scotlitnd,  nnd  three  iti  the  sifter  kingdom  ; 
and  in  18/>2,  out  of  Ihirty-six  couKTCKations  tlien 
itimaining  fifteen  were  united  to  the  Free  Church. 
At  tlie  jiresent  time  there  appiiar  to  be  twenty- 
seven  cuugrogaliuus  iu  existence,  and  the  pre- 
liniinitned  huve  heon  amingeil  for  union  with  a 
small  body  in  Ireland  holding  identical  views, 
and  entitled  the  Associate  Weceshi^n  Syuwl, 
whinh  consists  of  eleven  con greijat ions. 

Thts  OriKiiiid  Succders  have  viintinucd  cou- 
aistentlj  to  xnaititain  the  vieirs  upon  irliieh  the 
tSoccJsiou  w;i8  at  its  origin  based.  They  strongly 
vindicate  the  duty  and  necessity  of  national  re- 
ligion, and  are  thereforo  in  favonr  of  national 
Mtablishmunta  in  ojiponition  to  the  ITnit«d  Pres- 
byterians and  other  lulvnBatoa  of  the  Voluntary 
system.  They  nra  consecjuently  also  opjiosed  to 
schemes  for  reunion  among  all  Presbyterians, 
as  these  would  involve  an  allowance  of  Voluntary- 
ism in  making  the  principle  of  KHtahliehment  an 
opea  question.  J!ut  their  Kstablishmcnt  uiuat 
bo  ODO  wliiuh  is  based  upcin  the  Solemn  Leagne 
ami  Covenant,  which  were  deeliu-ed  to  be  binding 
at  the  iLiiinn  of  the  two  bodies  iu  1840,  and  in 
I8CC  wero  solemnly  renewed  by  the  Synod. 
They  are  Calviulsts  of  the  strictest  type,  holding 
the  doctrine  of  a  limited  Atonement,  that  Christ 
suirer^'d  only  for  the  elect  They  are  opposed  to 
tlie  use  of  hymns  and  instrumeutal  muBic  in 
public  worship.     The  Orfffinni  H^c^ttsion  Ma/fa- 


«i*w#,  a  periodical  which  appears  once  in  two 
montlis,  is  the  autlioriz^d  rword  of  the  views  and 
proceedings  of  the  Synod.  [On(f.  Secession  Mnya- 
zine.    (Oliver  and  Uoyd's  Edi'ttb.  Alrftanac.] 

irXITED  PRESBYTERIAxNS.  A  body 
CDinpoaod  of  two  socU  of  Scottish  Dissenters, 
the  Secession  or  Associate  Synod,  and  the  liolicf 
Synod,  which  were  amalgamated  under  tliis  name 
in  the  year  18 17.  The  history  of  theso  sects  will 
hu  found  liiider  tlio  hoads  of  Antiburoiiebs, 
BunouEOS,  HtxiKp,  and  Secession.  The  united 
iKhly  is  now  very  powurful  in  nunihere,  and  is 
actively  opposed  to  the  principle  of  Church  Kstab- 
lishmenta.  In  1870  tho  congrt-gationa  iu  couuec- 
tion  with  it  were  reckoned  as  fulluWH  in  a  report 
presented  to  the  Synwl  in  1871  : — Scotland,  502, 
with  161,791  members;  Norlbumbcrlaud,  iJur- 
ham,  Cumberland,  and  Lancashire,  89,  with 
ir>,Gl4  niemliers ;  London,  IG,  with  2,247  mem- 
bers. The  total  income  for  all  purposes  amounleil 
to  £284,611,  Oa.  lOd.  In  1871  the  increase  was, 
in  congregations,  one;  in  income,  over  £12,000. 
In  Ireland  there  are  about  ten  congn^ations, 
forming  one  presbytery. 

The  L'nited  Presbj-tarians  carry  on  misstona 
in  Spain,  in  the  East  and  West  Indies,  and  in 
Africa,  together  with  medical  missions  to  Cliina 
and  amongst  the  Jews,  A  history  of  these,  by 
I'r.  John  M'Kerniw  (who  has  also  written  a 
iiistory  of  tliu  Scct-s*iou  Kirkj,  waa  published  in 
18fi7. 

The  genealogical  descent  of  the  existing  body 
may  bo  best  exhibited  by  the  following  pedigree, 
which  shews  the  many  shoots  which  in  th<) 
course  of  little  wore  than  a  century  were  thrown 
off  from  tlie  original  sectarian  pareat-stock. 


SECESSION,  OR  ASSOOATB  SYNOD, 

Sopanted  from  Hit  Bcottlfli  EalaUuHneai 
A.D.  1733. 


AvUbunbtn. 
[a.l>.  17tf .] 


Oil*  IJtfbt  Bnrehrra. 
[A.D.  1789.1 


New  Light  BQTvhers.       ^^ 
[jLP.  !7l*.l  I 


Xew  Ui^t  AntihnrriiBfK. 

[A.n.  iao&) 


3enanit«>l  frcm 
BcottiNli  Bstab- 
Hlhlll«llt  A.  D. 
17S». 


=^    United  Soc«««ir>n. 

[A.D.  1820-1 

MorlwniiUM. 
[A.D.  1841.] 


Protwtors. 
[A.D.  IS20.] 


United  Prcin^'t^riiuu. 
[a.d.  1*47.J 


f*Mt  Jafned  the 
BeottUh  Bitab- 
lUwwut.  [ji.D. 
1830.] 


Original  Boreben. 
]a.D.  U3».] 


Old  Light  ADUbnrgtieTs 
or  Coniititiitioiud  Auo 
cistcd  ytiahylery.  [a.l, 
ia06.J 


—  Origitud  Seoadar^ 
repreeentiiig  At* 
•ooista  Synod  off 
A.D.I73S. 


UNITED     SOCIKTY     OF     BELIE^^:RS. 

[SnAKEKJt.] 

UNIVKUSAL  FKIENDS.  [Wilkikbomanb.] 
L'NIVEIi.SAL  UKtiTOUATlOJSISTa     [Rk- 

BTO&AtlUNISTS.] 
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ITaited  Original  Beoedtn. 

[x.t>.  1810.; 

A  InrgK  ncirtinn  jotiiiMi  the 
Frtw  kirk  x.D.  1,H.12. 

UNIVKRSALrSTS.  Those  who  believe  in 
the  ultimate  siUvatiou  of  all  mankind,  the  wicked 
as  well  as  the  gocxl. 

This  opinion  waa  held  in  ancient  limes  by  the 
UuiGEKiaTS,  and  has  uo  doubt  been  held  as  a 

3q 


Ustigers  and  Collegers 


Ulraqnists 


to  tlie  mixing  wator  with  the  wine;  to  tho  retontinn 
of  which  latter  usage  the  other  bishops  hod  no  ul>jec:> 
tion,  provitliiig  it  was  done  only  wlieii  demamteii, 
and  with  privacy  nnd  prudence,  l^ckhart  says, 
that  ntthu  mcL'tiiig  nt  wliic-'h  tliis  amingemeiit  was 
niriflo  thPFR  was  littlo  rpasoning,  the  one  siilo  in- 
duhjiiif,'  only  in  inveclivi-s  and  rcflvclimis  ai;aiiist 
Cai-Uk-mr,  whilst  ho,  on  the  other  side,  was  as 
obRtinaie  as  a  mule.  The  strife  with  regard  to 
the  govemmcnl  of  the  Churtrh,  however,  still 
went  on,  but  by  tlegrees  tho  clergy  of  tho  various 
dioceaea  proceeded  to  elect  their  own  overaoere, 
until  at  length,  in  173*3,  the  College  party,  Knding 
themselves  gradually  ontnunihered  and  defeated, 
entered  into  %concurdat  which  finally  terminated 
tho  struggle.  By  the  terms  of  thia  deed  it  was 
agreod  that  the  peace  of  the  Cliurch  should  not  any 
BiurB  to  disturbed  by  the  adoption  of  the  Usagea ; 
that  no  one  should  be  consecrated  without  tho  con- 
Bent  of  the  majurtLy  of  the  bishops;  that  tho  presby- 
ters of  a  ilioee-^e  should  notelcct  withnntan^andate 
from  tlia  i'ritnus,  and  that  the  Primun  sliuuM 
aiiuply  bo  a  president.  The  dioccsea  were  then 
allotted  to  the  roapeotive  exisling  bishops,  with  a 
provision  tliatno  bishop  should  claicu  jurisdiction 
beyond  the  bounds  of  his  own  district. 

Though  tlie  Usages  were  thus  formally  given 
up,  they  were  subsequently,  with  the  exception 
of  the  first,  incorporated  in  thv  Scottisli  Fonii  for 
the  Holy  Communion  when  it  was  finally  revised 
in  I7t)5,  and  at  that  timo  occasioned  no  revival 
of  the  conlrovcrey.  But  in  1843  tho  diepule 
came  up  again,  with  much  of  the  former  bitten 
neaa,  upon  the  pubUcatiou  by  Rishop  Torry  (then 
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nearly  a  nonagenarian)  of  an  edition  of  the  SuO^ 
tiah  Prayer-Book  for  the  use  of  his  own  diocese 
of  St  Andrews.  In  this  Ihc  ayed  bishop  sought 
to  perpetuate  various  practices  wiiii'h  had  been 
customary  in  the  last  century,  and  which  lingered 
in  some  places  by  an  unwritten  tradition ;  amongst 
other  things  he  allowed  the  mixing  water  with 
the  wine  and  re^rvation  for  the  sick,  ami  en- 
jnined  the  signing  with  the  cross  at  confirniiition. 
Tlie  book  was  condemned  by  tho  rest  of  the  bishops 
{Bishop  Forh**  of  Brechin  dissenting)  at  a  synod 
held  at  Aberdeen  in  April  1850,  but  Bishop 
Torry  refused  to  acknowledge  the  scutenco  or 
recall  the  book,  regarding  this  step  of  his  col- 
leagues na  an  unwarrantable  ialerfcreuce  with  hia 
authority  as  a  dincosan  bishop,  and  as  an  attempt 
to  revive  the  old  system  of  collegiate  govern* 
uient.  He  was  however  plainly  wrong  in  issuing 
his  own  private  edition  of  the  Prayer-llook,  with 
iiijvel  rubrics,  under  the  authoritative  title  of 
"  The  Bo<fk  of  Conirann  I'mycr  aud  Administra- 
tion of  the  Sacraments  [etc],  according  to  the  use 
of  the  Church  of  Scotland."  [Skinner's  Ki-xh 
lltsi  of  Heutland.  Lawson's  ///W.  of  the  iiwWwA 
JS/zwc.  Church,  Grub's  Keel  Ifigf.  of  Scolland, 
J.  JL  Neale's  Life  of  Bp.  Tornj.] 

UTUAQUIS'l'S.  A  controversial  name  given 
to  those  who  maintain  that  the  Holy  Eucharist 
should  bo  rcceivoil  euh  nlrAque  specie  by  the  laity. 
But  the  name  is  specially  applied  to  the  Caluc- 
TiNES,  a  section  of  the  foUowera  of  Huss,  in  the 
fifteenth  century.  Tho  t«nn  is  usfd  by  Gieeclor 
in  his  Compendium  of  EcdeaianHcal  liisiorf/,  and 
in  Siau'ln's  Lexicon  Pc^emicum, 


Vaicfitinians 


Valentiniaus 


Uonfbsed  ftnd  strange  lu  this  sydlatn  aoeDia, 
there  are  indications  that  it  waa  an  orilerly  i>nu, 
Jiuwcvor  fanciful  nnd  hereUwl,  in  the  mind  of 
iL*  originatow  ;  and  aoraetIun;i  of  this  order  may 
pcrLaiie  l»  diftCOverBd  by  nn-aiiijiiig  it  in  n  tabu- 


lar romit  shevring  the  genealogy  of  the  soToral 
^3i/>iis.  It  will  bo  o1)»erved  that  the  appoAition 
of  ma&culina  and  fotniuiuo  lumea  is  aliraya 
maintained. 


BMot 
[profonnd] 


[erer-younit] 


[seir-growingl 


\?i.^6i\  rr...FVKi>mr 


SlLKXRE  ('"ril 


[niotiuiilfiM] 
I    ' 

[onIy-lipgotl#ii] 


[iw»]  Misn 


Tbutji  [liAiltfffta] 


[Xivof]  WuliK 
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Life  [{w^l 


[lf(9^MM-«i]  Ua.h        _        Cbukcb  L^mXit^s] 


[ma  turf] 

I 


[pleuure] 


[utiiipmitiiin] 


I 

[ajMitinff] 

I 
TOTpdrdt 

[patmial] 

1 

[iii*t«nial] 
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^KsXiTir  uurru&t 
[ecclewflBlicftl] 


[wUletl] 


tla«l 


[iiitt-lligf-nce] 


oaiccuKdnfi 
pili«] 


The  Pleroma  of  bearonly  beings  thna  enm- 
natirij;  from  IJytliUB,  the  I'irat  Caaao,  formed  a 
kingtlom  of  Lij,'bt  and  an  abode  of  Ddty  :  thy 
production  of  luwer  beings,  and  of  the  matorinl 
world  in  tho  region  of  darkness  outside  of  this 
kingtlom  of  Light,  h«ing  providwl  for  by  asupplti!- 
muntnvy  system  originating  in  S<»pbia,  the  last  of 
the  Divine  Emanations.  This  latter  is  set  forth 
as  folio WK. 

The  full  knowledge  of  the  First  Cause  was 
itnprtrte*i  only  to  Kuuti,  whose  desiro  to  com- 
municate it  to  tho  rPBt  of  the  iEous  was  cronntor- 
acted  by  tho  inturjiosition  of  Sige.  But  a  desirt* 
ever  pervadnd  thpiii  to  attain  to  tlin  knowledge  of 
their  Father,  and  in  Sophia  this  attained  to  Buch 
setf-willr'il  strivings  after  uii  approach  to  the  -un- 
originated  and  incnmprfdieneihie  Abyss  of  Light, 
that  a  now  cxiatence  emanat-eil  fr»m  ber,  having 
no  part  in  the  Pleroma,  to  which  also  the  name 
of  ^kxa-y^iB  [supposed  to  be  from  ntaan  Wisdom] 
was  given,  as  a,n  abortive  imago  of  the  true 
wisdom.  This  new  being,  Achamoth,  carried 
the  germ  of  life  to  matter,  which  alrpariy  exirtieil 
co-eternally  with  Bythus  in  tlio  region  of  dark- 
ness, and  thus  formed  tlic  ii»j/iioi'/>yc!«,  by  whom 
tbfi  vi.sibIL^  muveiso  wiie  immediately  created, 
including  mankind,  of  whom  the  Demiurge  bi>- 
came  tho  God.  In  the  universe  thus  creati?d 
there  are  three  kinds  of  existences,  the  spiritual, 

■  which  is  the  highest  and  has  an  affinity  to  the 
K  Pleroma,  tiie  animal  or  psycbical,  which  occupies 
H        an  intermediate  grade,  and  the  tnaUrial,  which  ia 
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lowest  and  which  ha«  no  attinity  with  the  Ple- 
roma. Corresponding  to  these  three  gi-ados  were 
thi-oe  types  of  men,  those  of  material  or  carnal 
natnro  [^XT  v^'-''^]i  reprewmted  by  Gain  ;  those 
of  animal  nature  [V'^'XT  ^**"]»  ropreooiUvd  by  Abol ; 
and  those  of  spiritual  nature  [inri/^/ia  iricf^n- 
KOI/],  represented  by  Seth  :  the  first  being  dt-*- 
tined  to  perdition,  tho  last  to  sdvation,  but  the 
final  condition  of  the  intermediate  class  depend- 
ing upon  the  exercise  of  tlie  free  will  with  which 
they  are  endowed,  and  which  enables  them  to 
ehoose  a  place  among  the  carnal  on  tbe  one  hand, 
or  the  spiritual  on  the  other.  On  this  threefold 
division  wad  gmundi^i  the  cthic^d  system  out  of 
which  arose  that  Antinomian  profligacy  which  is 
attributed  by  rao>*t  early  writers  to  tho  Gnostics  ; 
for  while  the  animal  man  was  required  to  work 
out  his  salvation  if  he  u'oa  to  gain  it,  they  in 
whom  waa  the  ''spiritual  Reed"  were  already  sure 
of  salvation,  and  so  might  live  as  they  pleasoil 
without  danger  of  perdition. 

The  Christian  doctrine  of  salvation  by  Christ 
and  the  Holy  Spirit  was  al»n  incorporated  into 
this  strange  system.  The  Second  and  Third  Pe^ 
eons  of  IJio  Holy  Trinity  are  clearly  associated  in 
some  way  with  tlie  ^'Kods  J»ous  and  Aletbeia ; 
and  it  seems  as  if  the  following  duad  of  /tlons. 
Logos  and  /oe,  reprefumted  the  operative  phase 
of  their  Divine  existi-iice.  Tho  IJody  of  Jesus 
was  Rpcci.iily  creatpJ  by  the  Demiurge  (in  a 
iiature  simUur  to  but  not  identical  with  onliuary 
human  bodies]  as  the  means  by  which  the  Nilvar- 


Verschoorists 


Victorinus 


IB  SO  called  in  Acte  xiii.  6.  [Barton's  Bampton 
Lect  495.1 

VAUDOIS.     [Waldbnsbs.] 

VENUSTrANt.     [pATEaNiANi.] 

VEKSCHOOEISTS.  A  Dutch  sect  which 
takes  its  name  from  James  Verschoor  of  Flushing, 
who  lived  in  the  latter  half  of  the  seventeenth 
century.  His  tenets  are  described  by  Mosheim 
as  being  an  absurd  and  impious  system  of  re- 
ligion made  up  of  a  mixture  in  which  the  prin- 
ciples of  Spinoza  and  Cocceius  predominated. 
His  followers  are  also  called  Hebrews  because  of 
the  attention  which  they  all  give,  men  and  women 
alike,  to  the  Hebrew  language  [Mosheim,  Ecd. 
Bist.  iil  390,  Stubbs'  ed.].  They  were  akin  to 
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the  Hattbmists  ;  and,  like  them,  Antinomian  in 
their  principles. 

VICTORINUS.  Tliis  name  is  mentioned  aa 
that  of  one  wfio  upheld  and  assisted  the  heresy 
of  Fraxeas,  by  the  author  of  the  work  against  all 
Heresies  appended  to  Tertullian's  de  Prceecrip- 
tione  Hmreticorwn.  Nothing  whatever  is  known 
about  him,  but  Fabricius  and  Oehler  [Corp. 
Haresiol.  Phil.  cap.  xlix.  p.  102]  conjecture 
that  it  must  be  Victor,  Bishop  of  Home  when 
Praxeas  was  there,  to  whose  name  the  last  two 
syllables  of  his  successor  Zephyrinus'  name  have 
been  added  by  a  careless  scribe. 

VITALIANS.     [Apollinariahs.] 

VOCASOTI.    [BocASOTi.] 


IValdenses 
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district  [eoo  Todd,  BooJ(a  of  fhe  Vamloi*,  App.]. 

All  lli«  rontemporary  or  nearly  coiitt-mpunuy 
writers  speiik  of  Walilo  an  their  actual  Ibniniiir, 
aiiH  the  .iiithnr  of  their  name.  Even  Keinerius, 
who  calU  tbem  "tliiitiirnior"  than  the  other  wets 
i>l'  the  ihiy,  qMalifica  his  wortla  immediately  after 
by  InLrin^'  (hem  to  Wnlilo.  IJeza  was  the  first  Ut 
derive  the  name  from  tha  "rallies''  in  which 
they  nwitle. 

IVterValdo.orWidda.wasaiiierchaiilof  Lyona. 
It  baa  hePTi  thought  that  ho  was  nailed  ValHo  be- 
caiiso  he  WHS  bum  in  Yaldum  in  the  marquisate  of 
Lyons,  or  again  from  the  district  of  Wulden,  but 
prr>bably "Waldo  wae  his  real  Bunmme,  It  wor  eotn- 
jnoii  enough  in  Oiose  diiys,  as  Maitlaiid  hiw  shewn. 
He  mentions  [Far.t/i  (utii  Dwtcmeu/ii\  nine  ditTur- 
tnt  persons  who  were  so  called,  and  they  of 
t'onrse  an,-  pniy  specimens,  and  compares  it  to  thu 
English  name  Wood.  Wahhi  had  ht\  fur  sotiio 
time  an  oi-dinury  secular  life,  when  the  sudden 
ilcath  of  a  cnmpanion  at  a  meeting  for  dovoliun 
made  a  powerful  impreaaion  upon  him,  and  in- 
ihiced  him  to  consecrate  himst'If  to  the  canso  of 
religion.  Ho  gave  up  his  lar^e  property  to  the 
rciiuf  of  the  pM.ir,  chose  the  life  of  poverty,  and 
epeLt  tie  tiiiu'  in  ini'lriicting  others.  This  w.ia 
about  1160.  JIl-  hired  a  poor  scholar  to  tmua- 
lat«  into  the  vernacular  some  of  the  books  of 
Scripture  and  appi'oved  Beailencea  from  the 
Fathers,  find  as  his  followers  increased  he  sent 
chosen  disciples  out,  two  anti  two,  to  preach  in 
the  neijihliourliood,  to  the  great  iodiKnation  of 
the  archbishop  and  clergj'  of  Lyons.  Thoy  were 
to  go  in  poverty  after  tlio  example  of  the  Apostles, 
and  to  work  with  their  own  bauds  for  their  sub- 
eiatcnca.  They  called  thems*?I\'es  the  "Humbled," 
but  wtTo  ordicarily  known  aa  the  "  Poor  Men  of 
Lyons;"  the  "  Rtihatati,"  iVyni  the  large  wooden 
slioes  or  sabots  that  they  wore  ;  and  the  "  insa- 
batal),'"  i.e.  "marked  on  the  sabota,"  because  they 
hart  the  sign  of  the  Crosis  on  thtir  fihofs. 

Hitherto  lay  preaching  had  Ijeen  unheard  of  in 
the  Latin  Churuh,  and  the  oppo^lion  raised  by 
their  practice  %va8  in  consequence  considerable, 
Itut  two  of  them  appearc-d  at  liome  in  117^,  and 
petitioned  that  Ibuy  might  be  allowed  to  preach. 
Alexander  IIL  rpceiviil  them  in  the  Lateran 
Council.  He  approved  of  Ihi-ir  poverty,  bnt 
rondt-mned  them  fur  their  iuterfcreuce  with  the 
dntiea  of  the  clt^rgy.  When  they  further  pre?8e<l 
for  permission  they  were  coldly  referred  to  their 
own  clergy,  the  last  men  who  would  be  likely  lo 
yield  it  to  them.  JIad  thn  I'upe  acted  othi'vwise 
Waldo  might  huvc  anticijialcd  St.  Francis,  and 
founded  an  order  of  preaching  friars  mithtii  tho 
Church.  The  Archbishop  of  Lyons  now  formally 
prohibited  their  pri-aching,  but  Waldo  replied 
that  they  onght  to  obey  (iod  niLhcr  than  muir, 
an,!  continned.to  act  a«  hel'ure.  Hitherto  there 
had  been  no  real  distinction  either  of  doctrine  or 
of  practice  between  his  followers  and  the  Church. 
Tho  only  charge  against  them  waa  Uiat  they, 
being  laymen,  pen-isl*d  in  preaching,  and  yet 
tha  Pope  had  not  fomialiy  prohibited  them, 
tlthough  he  had  shewn  marked  disapprobation 
of  the  practice.  Under  the  following  Pope, 
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Lucius  lU.,  a  pontiiT,  it  may  be  observed,  of  no 
mark,  they  were,  in  1183,  annthem.itised  together 
with  the  other  heretics  of  Southern  France. 
Thin  widened  the  breach,  and  thoy  continued  to 
pn.',ich  with  vigmir  and  eamestnewi,  so  that  Uieir 
confraternity  was  widely  spread  through  France 
and  Lumbardy.  They  were  by  the  admission  of 
their  opponents  piiT«  in  life,  and  free  from  tho 
stain  of  formal  heresy,  and  thus  they  wtui  over 
many  who  were  dissalistied  with  the  existing 
state  of  eorniptinn  in  high  places,  and  yet  shrank 
from  the  MaiiichH!an  heresy  that  infected  the 
Albigcnscs.  Hence  ihpy  speedily  beaime  numt-r- 
ous,  and  proved  a  cause  of  great  peril  to  tlie 
iJhurch,  and  that  for  three  rcaaons,  as  Kcineriue, 
a  Dominican  Inquisitor  who  had  much  to  do 
with  them,  remarks:  [11  Because  they  were  of 
vtirlicr  origin  than  the  utncr  sects,  that  i»,  accord- 
ing to  their  own  account,  aa  they  traced  thorn* 
seivea  to  Sylvester's  time.  In  his  next  acntencu 
he  qualifies  his  expression, "  diulumior,"  by  giving 
his  own  opinion.  [2]  Becanso  they  were  mora 
widely  extended.  [3]  Because  while  other  Kct* 
tilled  their  hearerfi  with  horror  by  their  foul 
bl.isphemics,  tlia  Leonists,  men  of  Lyons,  Imd  u 
great  show  of  piety,  so  aa  U>  live  uprightly  in  the 
sight  of  all ;  having  also  a  right  faith  in  all  tlie 
things  of  Go<I  and  the  articles  of  the  Creed,  though 
tbay  only  reviled  the  CImrcli  of  Rome  and  the 
clergy  [Heiner.  contra  W'ahl.  iv,  in  Ciretzer,  torn. 
xii.J. 

Xbbir  sej^nttion  frum  the  Cliurch,  and  coa- 
tinued  stndy  of  Holy  Scriptnro  by  the  light  of 
their  own  private  judgment,  soon  led  them  to 
oppose  many  of  tho  prevailing  doctrines  and 
practices.  The  errors  ascribed  to  them  ningo 
themselves  under  three  heads,  thucse  against 
Homo  and  the  olergj',  those  against  tho  sacra- 
ments and  Lhu  saints,  and  lho»e  against  eccltt- 
(iiastical  custitms. 

J.  [n]  They  throw  off  tho  authority  of  the 
Pope  and  the  bishops  generally.  Those  of  Italy 
indeed  allowed  that  Rome  was  a  true  but  corrupt 
Church ;  thoso  of  I?'r«nce,  Ultramontiiiie,  main- 
tained that  sho  had  aposlalized,  and  %vas  Babylon 
and  tho  harlot,  that  they  themselves  were  tha 
itnly  true  Cliurch,  thit  tiie  Pope  was  the  head  of 
error,  tho  prelates  wtro  tho  Scribes,  and  tho 
monks  tho  Pharisees. 

[//]  They  asserted  tho  right  of  laymen,  and 
tven  women  to  preach  ;  for  this  lo^t  they  quoted 
the  example  of  Anna  and  Titus  ii.  3,  4. 

[r]  They  dedared  the  consecration  and  ob- 
solution  of  bad  priests  to  be  invalid,  in  othar 
words,  that  the  nnworthinces  of  the  ministering 
prietit  it-nders  the  iiacnimenls  of  none  elTect. 

[[/]  Tiiat  absolution  by  a  guoU  layman  was 
effective,  and  therofoio  confes-iion  might  be  made 
to  .my  one. 

[f]  Tliey  refused  !o  pay  titbo«>  protested 
against  religious  endowments  and  the  temporal 
power  of  the  clergy. 

n.  [fj]  They  abolished  much  of  the  prevailing 
rituid  in  Baptism.  Some  declared  that  infant 
baptism  was  unpiulilable,  but  this  does  not  seem 
lo  have  been  universally  held. 
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Trerc  the  subjects  of  Franco,  and  alihougli  thoy 
wwo  flt  times  crnt-lly  hamllwl  hy  the  Wjil  powrra, 
aeem  noL  to  have  i'\\xv<\  so  badly  upon  the  wholo 
as  Ihfir  bn-thrc-n  of  llio  east,  who  were  subjected 
to  the  DuItPS  rtf  Savoy.  They  nccupiwi  tlie  dia- 
tiict  betwtim  lloiiiit  Viso  and  Mount  Genuvre,  a 
tract  consisting  of  Fcchided  valleys  ami  of  towei^ 
ing  craga  upon  which  the  pcreecutcd  often  found 
shelter  from  ihejr  |>iirsatT8,  It  was  perhnps 
furtunato  for  the  Vauduis  that  they  wens  under 
.wo  difft^rent  govern nienta,  and  usually  the  French 
kings  were  too  much  engaged  with  other  more 
important  ninCters  to  notice  thc&c  distant  nioiiit' 
taineers,  so  that  t)iey  were  left  to  the  elTorts  of 
the  local  authorities.  But  tlie  Dukes  of  Savoy 
were  ever  rctidy  to  assail  thoBo  on  the  eastorn 
side.  Ordinarily  whenvrur  ihose  on  oue  side 
were  attacked  tliey  were  nhlo  to  IJnd  refugo  with 
their  brethren  on  tho  oUier ;  but  sometimes  au 
attack  was  made  on  both  sides  at  oneo,  and  then 
iheir  caso  Wi'ts  pittablo  indeed.  Flight  to  the 
mountains  was  their  only  safeguard.  It  is  said 
that  they  have  had  to  go  Ibroogh  no  fewer  tlian 
thirty-seven  persecutions  at  the  hands  of  their 
Dukes  [Giliy],  iu  which  neither  age  nor  flex  waa 
spared.  Thn  object  may  have  been  in  part  politi- 
cuL  The  Dukes  of  Savoy  obtained  possession  of 
ihe  country  only  about  Waldo's  time.  It  had 
previously  enjoyed  considerable  independence 
under  the  (,'ounts  of  Lucerno  and  the  >[nrquis 
of  £aIuzzo,  on  which  account  iha  inhabitants 
wcro  always  pleading  for  their  ancient  rights,  and 
unlike  the  Cliriatian  martyta  of  early  times,  re- 
sisted by  force  of  urms  the  attempts  mado  upon 
their  faith.  The  French  Vaudoia,  on  Iho  other 
hand,  otTercd  no  roaislanve  to  their  persecutors, 
but  whenever  |liglit  was  impossible,  opposetl 
patience  and  long-suffering  to  violence.  They 
were  in  a  more  poverty-atriclccn  condition  than 
their  Itidian  brethren,  their  country  being  more 
cold,  barren,  and  inaccessiMe  to  foreign  influences. 
They  went  un<ler  the  pastoral  charge  of  the  Arch- 
bishop of  Iviubrun  ;  and  the  records  of  the  diocese 
contain  atatomftnta  of  their  persecution,  and  of 
the  exjwnse  which  it  enlaiJe<l.  Thus  iu  the 
aecomits  for  A.D.  1335  there  ia  inserted,  "  Item  for 
l»ersecoting  the  Vaudois,  eight  cols  and  thirty 
deniers  of  gold."  Thu  people  of  ono  valley,  the 
Val  Louise,  were  entirply  exterminated  in  1438 
l»y  a  body  of  troops  thnt  had  sutlered  a  severe 
ilefeat  from  the  Italian  Vaudois,  and  iu  their  re- 
treat thus  avcnjjed  themaelves.  Their  places 
weru  filled  with  CatlioUcs  from  tho  neighbour- 
hood some  years  later  by  Louis  XIL,  who  was 
himself  no  persecutor,  although  he  allowed  ihf. 
Jocal  authorities  of  Fndniin  to  do  what  they 
pleased.     Again  the  mountitins  saved  the  rest. 

The  Kdict  nf  Xantes  alTonled  the  Vnuduis  a  long 
respite,  which  they  turned  toaa:ount  by  Imilding 
churches  and   worshipping   opeidy;    but  its  re- 

■  vocation  was  followed  by  tho  destruefion  of  their 
churches  and  tho  suppression  of  their  wnrnhip 
wherever  it  was  passible  ;  and  they  conliuuml  iu 
alow  ignorant  state,  with  hut  few  pastorx,  until 
recent  times,  when  religious  toleration  enabled 
^  them  to  lift  up  Ihoir  hrnds ;  and  the  labours  of 
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Felix  Jfeff,  although  they  were  cut  short  by  a 
premature  death,  farmed  the  commencement  of 
a  better  state  of  tilings.  The  country  is  now 
diviiied  into  regular  distnGta,  each  of  wbich  has 
its  pastor,  its  huiise  of  residence,  and  its  place  of 
worsliiji. 

1'he  history  of  the  Italian  Vaudois  is  for  more 
complicated.  It  coniprvhends  a  siTies  of  in- 
vasions from  without,  gallant  defences  followed 
by  tho  i^humeful  defeat  and  retreat  of  the  assail- 
ants, and  varied  by  individual  p^-rseculton.  It 
would  be  impossible  to  give  a  connected  account 
of  the  whole  in  a  brief  article  like  the  presents 
A  few  of  the  more  important  points  may  be 
touched  upon,  which  will  ser\'e  to  shew  the  stub- 
bornness with  which  these  mountaineers  held  to 
their  religious  opinions,  and  furthiir  illustrate  the 
fact,  if  it  neeils  iUiistnition,  that  pereecntion  only 
ser^'es  to  confinn  men  the  mora  in  that  which 
they  hold  to  be  the  truth. 

For  a  time  th«y  wero  allowei]  to  remain  nn- 
mulcsled  owing  tu  the  obscurity  of  their  position, 
and  the  IJulls  which  were  continually  fulminated 
against  them  in  conjunction  with  other  hei-etica 
passed  over  thuir  headir.  But  llie  establiahmeot 
of  the  Inquialtiou  at  Turin  brought  the  danger 
nearer  to  Ibem.  Xumhers  of  individuals  snUered, 
hut  no  attempt  was  nnulo  upon  the  people  as  a 
whole.  They  were  accused  by  Pope  John  XXil. 
in  1332  of  having  murdered  William,  the  rector 
of  the  parish  church  of  Kugmvia,  in  thu  diocese 
of  Turin,  bccauso  he  had  celubratcd  Mass  iu  lui 
open  place  in  tlie  town,  and  in  1403,  St,  Vincent 
of  Ferrers  penetrated  into  their  district,  and  made 
an  unsuccessful  attempt  to  etfect  their  conversion, 

At  length  a  crusade  in  1477  was  preached 
against  tho  Voudois  by  Innocent  VIII.  Plenary 
indulgences  M'ere  granted  to  ail  who  should  join 
in  it,  with  liberty  to  appropriato  whatever  pro- 
[.crty  of  the  heretics  they  might  seize,  Kightcon 
thonsand  regular  troojis  and  six  thousand  volun- 
teera  were  poured  into  the  country  to  plunder 
and  lay  waste,  hut  their  progresa  was  checked 
by  Philip  VII.,  Duke  of  Savoy,  who  interfered 
in  behalf  of  his  subjects,  and  for  onire  protected 
them. 

In  15.'>6  they  sent  a  couftsssion  of  faith  to  the 
Kefuruiei-a  of  Germany,  containing  the  following 
articles  :- — 

[11  They  expressed  their  belief  in  the  Old 
and  New  Testaments  and  in  the  ApostW  Creed. 

[2]  They  acknowledged  tiio  Holy  Sacranienta 
instituCetl  by  Christy  according  to  the  true  moou* 
ing  of  tliL-ir  institution. 

[3]  They  rtjoeiveii  the  Creeds  sanctioned  by 
the  hrst  four  General  Councils,  and  also  that  of 
^L  AtlLiiiiUiius.' 

[4]  They  admitted  the  Ten  Commandments  aa 
a  nde  of  life. 

[5]  They  professed  submission  to  the  superiors 
placed,  over  them  by  God.  [See  Gilly,  Second 
Vitit  to  the  Vaudois.^ 

*  litis  KMHUi  to  prove  tbnt  lliry  ww  nut  nil  inile- 
|K-n(teDt  Apostolic  (.'hitrcli,  vhich  diaippearetl  fron 
[tublic  Dottcc  in  the  time  of  Sylvester,  aad  mndnrd 
tiiddan  in  obauurity  until  tb«  oloae  of  the  twelfth  oentary. 
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rrotealmita,  except  only  tbat  tliey  are  free  &Dni 
the  Sociiiiauism  of  tlic  %w\f»  oiid  the  I^itional- 
ism  of  the  German  and  French  ProtenU'VDts,  and 
Ibey  nevfr  slieweil  any  j{n:iit  inclination  tuwanls 
the  errors  of  Calvin.  Thi>y  are  no  longer  iimlcr 
the  nile  of  even  uominal  bishops  ;  but  are  now 
yovernod  by  a  syudd  cunii^sfd  uf  the  pastor  and 
ono  layman  from  t-.ich  parisli,  presideil  over  liy 
the  modem U.>r,  a  successor  of  tbtir  auuii-'iit 
bishops.  The  synod,  us  vacancies  arise  ui  tfm 
parish,  eleclB  tliK  pimtora  from  two  or  more  can- 
didatca  nomitiateil  by  the  j>ariali.  The  Litui>{y 
of  GeiifVB  is  uacil,  having  superseded  «»  older  one 
of  their  own,  hut  it  is  tho  univ/</rmed  Htorgy, 
Ihe  one  in  nse  at  GcuL-ra  bt-fore  the  spread  of 
Sociniani^ni  found  expitwbion  in  Urn  public 
womliip.  Tlieir  pasters  are  orduined  by  the  lay- 
ing on  of  hanils  of  the  njodemt^r,  but  lutt-ly 
the  ordinations  of  Geneva  and  I^usanne  liave 
bc&n  cuntiiilcnxl  valid. 

Thuir  olfices  cocnprise  services  for  Communion, 
Baptism,  and  Marriage.  They  have  no  Burial 
Service.  Their  ordinary  public  service  doe^  not 
differ  greatly  from  tliiit  of  the  neigbbotiriiig  I'ro- 
twtaulA.  It  Ctimprises  prayer  without  ree[>on8e, 
psalmody,  reading  of  ttm  Scriptures,  and  preaching. 
The  CVnimutdon,  wbeti  Dr.  Gilly  visited  tbeni, 
was  adminietteref]  at  fmir  neapons  of  tlie  yejir,  but 
if  tlie  attendance  was  large  the  administration 
was  continued  on  the  following  Sumlay. 

They  may  now  therefore  be  lemki^d  upon  an 
one  of  tlm  onliniiry  I'roteslant  end  Preebyteriiut 
hotlipi^,  ihleresling  indeed  on  afcount  of  their 
antiquity,  the  perfflx-utions  that  they  have  often 
had  to  endure  from  their  Iiukes,  and  tliu  |>atriutic 
roflistance  whicli  they  opposed  to  them. 

[Keiuerius,  ruvtr.  Wuhlcnu.  in  Bihl.  Max,  Lugd. 
XXT.  Luci'  Tndens.  Sneeeiltin.  Prnhgotn.  ibid. 
Eberhanlus,  ibi^L  Maitland's  Trade  ami  Doeu- 
vitrftta  crmedtji  rcUh  the  Ilift.  vf  Waldenifeg. 
Toild'a  liiiokt  of  ihe  Vaudoh.  Gilly's  Tko  Vi^Hif 
io  the  Vaudvia  Covninj.  AiiinJei  on  the  Nubh 
Legeon  by  Uon.  Alf?.  Herbert,  in  Britisli  Mag. 
xviii.,  xix,  Melia's  Origin,  Persecutiviig,  and 
Doctrinen  of  (h^.  Waidemtes,  1870.1 

W  A  LK  iai  I TKS.       [  SEPAItATISTS.] 

WALLOON  PROTESTANTS.  A  branch  of 
the  French  Calvinists  imported  into  the  Nether- 
landft  at  the  revocation  of  the  Edict  of  Nantes. 
Tbey  differ  from  the  general  body  of  Dutch 
Calvinists  only  in  the  uee  of  tho  Freiieli  langUBgc 
and  the  Geneva  CalechiMn,  htkI  are  gradually 
dying  out  n«  a  separate  boily. 
^ 'W.VlEiaANDERS.  The  leas  rigid  ["die 
Groben"]  portion  of  the  Mennonite  sect,  so  called 
because  the  majority  of  them  bblaDgt<l  to  a 
iltsLrict  named  Watcrland  in  tho  north  of  Hol- 
land. They  are  idniost  oxaelly  eindlar  in  their 
habits  anil  principles  to  the  ETigli^h  Bapti^tji, 
and  do  nut  adopt  the  old  Puritan  stilTness  and 
discipline  of  the  FLEUixGe,  or  "Fine"  Menno- 
uites  ["die  Feinen''].  The  Waterlondera  have 
also  eoinc-tinurs  been  niitned  Johutinites,  from 
Hans  de  Kya,  one  of  their  leadcra  in  the  sixteenth 
centurj'.     [ftiESifOH(Ti&] 

WKtSSCHErOER.     [U.\TiONALisre.] 
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[XTriiiooists, 

[MiTHO- 

[Mbtoo- 
[MjEiao 


WELSH 

WEtJUH.] 

^VF^LEYAN 

DIST8.I 

WESl-KYAN 

DlijrTS.] 

WE.^LEYAN 
Disrs.] 

WESl.EYANS.     [MmuoDisTs.] 
WESTiUNSTOi      ASSEilBLY.        [Puai- 

TASa.] 

AVESTMINSTEK    CONFESSION.      [Pao- 

TESTAST  CoNFt»8IONS.] 

WHITE  liiiKTUREN.  A  bcKjy  of  en- 
thusiasts which  appeared  in  Italy  about  U10 
beginning  of  the  fonrtwnth  century,  and  were 
»o  cuUvd  from  being  all  clad  in  white  linen 
rob«6  reaching  to  their  feet-,  with  liooda  of  tho 
same  material  that  left  only  tlieir  t-yes  exposed. 
They  were  originally  collected  together,  by  a 
prie&t  whose  name  ia  not  known,  among  tho 
villiigea  on  the  southern  side  of  tho  Alps. 
Some  writers  say  that  this  prie&t  wlis  a  Scotch- 
man, others  that  he  came  from  France,  but  little 
is  known  of  him  except  that  bo  placed  himself 
at  the  head  of  a  very  large  multitude  of  the 
White  Brethren,  whom  he  had  organize^.],  and 
led  tliem  down  to  the  Italian  plains  under  the 
pretence  that  he  waa  the  prophet  Kliaa  by  whom 
the  Second  Advent  is  to  be  heraldc<i.  Bearing 
a  cross  at  their  head,  he  bade  thcni  follow  him 
in  a  cru&ade  against  the  Turks  fur  the  purpose 
of  regaining  tho  Holy  Land,  and  ea  great  was  his 
influence  that  not  oidy  the  peasantry,  but  some 
priests  and  even  cardinals  aro  said  to  have  en- 
rolled thcmselvca  among  his  .army  of  "  penitents," 
ns  tho  Whitu  Brotiireu  called  Ihems^lvos.  lu 
troops  numbering  ten,  twenty  and  forty  thou- 
sand, the  enthusiasts  marched  from  city  to  city 
in  the  same  nituuier  as  tlie  early  Beghaids  had 
done,  singing  hymns  and  making  hnid  prayers: 
and  wherever  they  went  multitudes  were  ready 
to  give  them  alma  and  to  join  in  their  pUgrimage. 
They  had  thus  advanc&l,  with  growing  numbers, 
as  for  as  Viterbu,  when  ihey  were  met  by  a  body 
tif  the  l'a[»al  troops,  whieh  had  been  ohioKjii  to 
march  against  them  by  lioniface  IX.  under  tlie 
impreuion  that  their  leader  intended  to  dethrone 
hira  and  seize  upon  the  Popedom.  The  pilgrims 
wore  diii[>ersed  by  the  troop-s  and  thcii  leader 
being  taken,  was  carried  to  Home,  where,  about 
tho  year  H03,  he  was  burned  as  a  hei-ctic. 

There  is  so  much  similarity  between  the 
history  of  the  White  Brethren  and  that  of  the 
fiinatical  multitude  which  was  led  by  Sa^areUi 
and  Dolcinu  a  century  earlier,  that  it  seems 
probable  that  some  of  the  latter  [Aro6ToU0AL&] 
had  CDntiuned  tha  existence  of  their  sect  among 
the  retired  villogL's  of  tho  Ali>s,  and  that  a  leader 
like  I>okLno  hud  again  risen  among  them  to 
revive  their  enthusiasm.  [Theodoric  de  Niem. 
in  MuTaiori  nnnal.  Meiliul.  ii.  IC;  Pogglu^ 
Jlist.  flvrtid.  iii.  122.] 

WHITEFIELD.  [HuNTisauos  CosNMioir. 
METuomm-s,  CALviNisria] 

WHITE  QUAKERS.     [Quarbbb.] 


X 


XABATATL  The  Latin  name  used  by  Medi- 
aeval writers  for  the  Sabotiers.  [Ebrard.  conir. 
Valdens.  in  Bihl.  Max.  Lugd.  xxiv.  1572.] 

'XENAIANS.  A  Monophysite  sect  -which 
neld  a  middle  line  between  the  Aputhartodocbta 
and  the  Puthartolatrs,  maintaining  that  Christ 
truly  became  man,  with  the  same  capacities  for 
suffering  and  the  same  human  sensations  as  men 
in  general,  but  that  He  did  so  of  His  own  free 
will  and  choice,  and  not  by  the  physical  neces- 
sity of  His  human  nature.  This  opinion  origi- 
nated with  Xenaias  of  Tahal  in  Persia  [a.d.  488- 
618],  who,  after  vigorously  opposing  the  Nestor- 
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ianiem  which  was  spreading  in  that  cooutry,  was 
made  Bishop  of  Mabug,  or  Hierapolis,  by  Peter 
MongUB,  the  Monophysite  Patriarch  of  Alex- 
andria. On  becoming  bishop,  the  name  of 
Xenaias  was  chaoged  to  Philoxenus,  and  this 
latter  name  is  associated  with  the  Syriac  version 
of  the  New  Testament  known  as  the  Philoxenian 
version,  and  which  was  made  by  a  priest  named 
Folycarp  under  his  direction.  The  Xenaian 
party  was  strongly  opposed,  in  common  with  the 
other  Monopbysites,  by  Flavian,  the  patriarch 
who  succeeded  Peter  the  Fuller,  [Assemann. 
Bihlioth.  Oi-ient.  iL  22.] 


Vezeedces 


Vezeedees 


copal  unler ;  [3]  CnwaU,  wbo  are  their  ordinary 
pricathood ;  mul  \i]  Fakirs,  who  are  practicftlly 
deacons,  engaged  m  the  inferior  minititrntioiu  of 
their  serviuos.  All  these  hfloii};  to  oiio  fumily, 
and  the  r>nlinary  rule  i«  that  ihoy  shall  not  many 
buyond  the  bounds  of  thai  family. 

tJomo  insight  into  the  dc-votional  custom*  of 
the  Yezeedeos  ^ros  obtained  hy  an  Kast  InJinn 
chsplaiD  named  Geoi^'e  Percy  liiidKL-r,  who,  wiih 
bia  wife  and  sister,  Ured  for  aeveral  months  in 
their  neighbourhood.  Their  pnnt-ipal  temple  or 
chartdi  is  iiuuied  Sheikh  Adi,  and  iu  ailuatcd  in 
till)  hilld  about  twiMity  niih^A  novtit  of  Mofiiit 
and  Nineveh.  This  i-onBiKts  of  an  oMoiig  build- 
ing divided  intti  three  priiicipal  pitrts,  wljich 
bear  much  rt-soaiblance  to  the  narthex  or  porch, 
the  nave,  and  the  chancel  of  aa  Kasteiu  chuix:]i. 
The  two  lattc-r  are  divide<l  into  two  aisles  by  a 
central  arcade,  and  there  is  a  third  onclused  aisle 
on  the  north  of  llio  nave,  There  ia  a  lavatory 
of  running  water  in  the  porch,  and  another,  fed 
by  the  same  stream,  in  the  nave,  but  there  dues 
not  appear  to  be  any  alUir,  unlcsa  the  tomb  or 
alirinc  of  Shaikh  Adi  (which  wa*  supposed  by 
Mr.  lBad^'i:r  to  be  a  nuuie  uf  the  Deity)  is  used  as 
such,  this  shrine  being  in  the  noithern  aisle  or 
enclosed  chrtpcd.  Tlic  CliriBtiuns  of  Liio  neigh- 
bourhood believe  that  the  t^inplo  of  Sheikh  Adi 
was  uriginally  a  chuich,  and  dedicated  in  the 
name  of  Mar  Addai  or  ThadcJseus,  one  of  the 
seventy  evungdliata,  whose  nama  is  reverenced 
as  the  aposllo  of  Iha  district  around. 

Their  worship  of  the  Kuprenie  God  conrista  of 
two  kinds,  direct  and  indirect.  The  former  is 
confined  to  a  few  hymns,  whi«h  are  handc*!  down 
ti»ditionally  among  the  Cawalfl,  and  which  are 
fihoiited  at  Ihcir  principal  festi^-als  to  the  sound 
of  flutes  and  tambonrines.  Of  these  festivals  the 
two  most  important  ones  in  the  year  are  pilgrim- 
ages to  SheiJih  Adi,  where  they  celebrate  their 
religious  rites  with  great  rejoicing  and  festivity. 
Their  "indirect  worship"  of  the  Deity  is  a  kind 
of  adoration  of  the  sun,  which  consiijt^  of  the 
ceremony  of  kissing  its  rays  upon  the  ground  na 
soon  as  they  tonch  their  feet  in  the  early  morning. 
They  also  hold  Hie  and  light  in  jjcreat  lovcreuce, 


will  never  spit  into  a  fira,  and  often  bathe  their 
hands  in  a  tlame,  passing  them  over  their  fucoa 
afterwunls,  as  Christians  <io  with  the  smoke  of  in- 
cuuse.  FuunCains  and  springs  an;  hIbij  held  sacred 
by  them,  and  often  have  lainps  burning  by  them 
at  night  as  a  mark  of  reverence.  They  appear  to 
have  no  liturgy,  and  to  uso  prayer  very  little,  if 
at  all,  thus  presenting  a  great  contrast  both  to  the 
j'^istem  Cliristians  and  t^j  the  Mahometans. 

On  i^ew  Year's  i>ay  the  Yexeedees  keep  a 
festival  wtiieb  is  believed  to  be  one  held  in  pro- 
pitiation of  Satan.  Ko  authentic  infomiatlon  has 
been  obtained  as  to  the  religioiis  observances 
which  oi'e  used  on  this  occasion,  but  they  are 
closely  associated  with  some  mystciioua  sacred 
image  to  which  they  give  the  nime  (at  least  when 
speaking  of  it  to  strangers)  of  Melek  Taoos,  or 
King  VeaciK^k.  After  much  importunity  and 
several  decided  refusals.  Mis.  liailger  was  shewn 
a  lamp  with  a  bird  suriuuunting  two  seven-wicked 
Immera,  whicli  slie  was  told  was  the  Melek  Taoos : 
but  although  this  was  believed  by  her,  it  seems 
very  probable,  from  the  readiness  with  which  she 
WAB  at  last  permitted  to  examine  it,  that  this  was 
some  kind  of  ritual  lamp  exhibited  to  her  to  pre- 
vent further  importunity  by  satisfying  her  curi- 
osity. The  uiyfitery  of  their  special  symbol  must 
be  regarded  as  still  unknown. 

Jn  lie  last  century  Father  Bcssou,  a  Jesuit 
missionary  in  Mesopotamia,  sent  some  of  his 
stall  to  the  Yezeadeea  to  attempt  their  conver- 
sion ;  but  the  missionarioB  "  returned  after  havhij; 
sliaken  od"  the  dust  from  their  feet,"  convinced 
that  Uicy  adored  the  author  of  all  evil  \Lettr'^a 
EtUficantes  et  Curhtuietr  i.  135,  iii.  4C2}.  Mr. 
Badger's  opinion  of  them  was  that  they  are 
ignorant  to  a  proverb,  and  entertain  the  strongest 
prejudices  against  learning  of  every  kind,  that 
they  are  neither  communicative  nor  frank  respect- 
ing their  own  religion,  and  thai  they  are  perfectly 
imiifferent  about  any  communication  which  may 
lie  made  to  them  rftspccting  the  doctrines  of 
GhrisUauity.  [l^yard's  Ninevr/i  ami  its  Re- 
infiiTtg,  i.  269.  Layard's  Nineveh  ami  BainjloH^ 
92.  Badger's  NcslonuTiM  and  their  Ritual^  i, 
105-134.] 
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Z'wiiiglians 


between  tho  Protcatrtnl  and  tlie  CatlioUe  Cantons 

of  Switzerlainl,  ami  Zwingli'a  urprieelly  thiret 
for  iMittle  nsnin  leading  him  to  tho  field,  he  wan 
killed  fit  Cappd  on  OcUjUt  9lh  of  that  year. 

QTie  theology  of  Zwingli  may  be  called  that  of 
the  "extreme  li-ft"  amonR  Iho  varioiiB  achooU 
into  Tvliich  the  CoDtinentol  Ki^formere  were  di- 
vided,  aud  is  nf  interest  a*  haviiijt  intluencrtl  tho 
ruritatis  coiisidembly,  until  ZwiiirH  waa  over- 
Bhaiii>wfd  hy  fnlviti  in  the  reign  of  Queen 
Hiziibeth.  It  ni.iy  be  vioweri  chiefly  with  refer- 
ence to  the  doctriiio  of  the  Priesthood  and  the 
Sacraments. 

Zwinyli's  innovations  rMpecting  tho  niinistcrijil 
ofiico  began,  as  did  those  of  Luther,  with  the  prin- 
ciple thnt  every  nno,  in  virtue  of  tho  prieethooJ 
common  to  all  Cliristians,  is  at  liberty  to  preach, 
preaching  being  the  chief  funclioa  of  the  ministry  ; 
hut  the  irregularities  of  tho  Annhajitists  compelled 
him  to  have  recourse  to  sDtiie  form  of  mission 
ftfpm  the  Chnrch.  In  the  Archeldm,  a.d.  1522, 
the  former  principle  is  announce*!  thus :  "  Non 
nniua  nut  nlteriua  do  Scripturie  locis  pmnunciiire 
Bed  omnium  qui  Christo  credtint"  [Zwingli's 
Wttr1i$^  i.  p.  143].  In  the  fkdrsiasfejt,  a.p.  1525, 
ho  lays  down  the  necessity  of  a  call  to  the  minis- 
try [ihifl.  it.  52],  niiticcs  three  modes  of  election 
named  in  Scriptnn*  [ihiil.  53,  h,],  and  states  it  to 
be  fitting  that  the  election  rest  with  llia  body  of  tho 
faithful  arivised  by  teamod  men  [if/itl.  54].  All 
notion  of  prie*tliood  or  holy  orders  ho  rejected. 
*'  Ordo  saccr,  ftucm  pcrliihent  animtc  characterem 
qaendara,  vehit  nngtie,  inlligcrc,  humanum  fig- 
mentum  cat  Fuuctio  est,  rnn  dignitsti,  epis- 
oopatus,  hoc  est,  vorhi  miuiatcriimi.  Qui  ergo 
administrat  verl)nm,  J'>>i8copua  est"  [da  I'eru  ri 
FvtUa  Ri^L  ii.  217,  b.J.  Tim  Raale  Confession 
place*  the  election  in  the  ministers  and  chureh 
deputies,  and  mentions  imposition  of  lijinds : 
"QiiiB  cum  vera  Hei  electio  sit,  ceclesias  siitfragio, 
ct  manunm  sacerdotis  impositiono,  recte  conipro- 
batur"  [Syll  Con.  p.  lOfl],  The  Helvetic  Confes- 
sion decrees  that  miuislers  bo  railed  by  an  ecclesi- 
astical and  lawful  elftctinn,  either  by  tho  clturch 
or  tho  dc[)utiea  of  the  church  [ifiui.  6fi]  :  it  nd- 
herea  strictly  to  tho  Zwinglian  principle  that  all 
ministers  have  one  and  tho  same  power  and 
function  [ifn'ff.  71];  hnt  it  deeerta  Zwingli  in 
assigning  them  some  power  of  governing  [iW'/. 
VI], 'ami  in  vesting  in  them  the  power  of  excom- 
munication [il/iJ.  73].  The  Liturgy  has  nothing 
wliatever  in  place  of  an  Ordinal. 

With  perfect  consistency,  Zwingli  held  tlio 
exercise  of  the  Keys  to  be  nctlhing  mora  than  the 
general  preaching  of  tho  Gi'spel.  ITe  writes, 
**  Clavcs  sunt  pascere  ;  pascere  vero  est  evan- 
gelinm  adforre,  cui  qui  crodiderit  salvus  est, 
solntns  est ;  qui  non  crediderit,  condemnatus 
est,  ligatus  est"  [ih  Vcr.  ct  F.  lie/iff.  ii.  190,  b.J. 
Jlis  magisterial  excommanication  was  only  an 
external  not  a  spiritual  sentence  [if't'd.  ii.  p.  232]. 
The  Helvetic  Confession  gives  the  same  account 
of  the  power  of  llio  Keys,  and  the  excommunica- 
tion which  it  restores  to  the  ministers  still  lielongs 
therefore  only  to  the  "forum  externum,"  not  to 

Cum  conscientiio." 
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Zwivgliafis 

Wlteii  wo  turn  to  the  doctrine  of  the  Sacra- 
ments, wo  find  that  the  current  notion  of 
Zwingli'a  teaching  ilocs  not  do  him  justice.  It 
is  too  favourable.  It  does  not  recognise  the  entiro 
iKireness  and  coldness  of  the  signs  to  whidi  ho 
reduces  the  Sacramonla,  but  attributes  to  his 
teaching  something  of  tho  warmth  which  Calvin 
tlirew  arrfund  them.  Sacraments  are  mere  eigna 
of  initiation,  or  of  pledging  of  continuance  :  they 
confer  no  graco ;  they  minister  no  fiiith  ;  they  do 
not  free  tho  conscience  ;  they  are  not  oven  pledgca 
of  grace.  Every  sijiritual  cflicacy  which  has  been 
rightly  or  wrongly  attributed  to  them  i*  denied. 
"Sunt ergo sacramentn  signa  vel  ceremoniio,  pace 
tamen  umniura  dicam,  eivo  neotericonim,  sive 
Tetenim,  quibua  so  homo  Ecdeaiio  probat  ant 
candidatnm  autmilitem  esse  Chriiiti :  roilduntque 
Ecclesiam  totam  potius  certiorem  dc  tui  fitio  quam 
to"  [ii.  I'J8,  b.].  Baptism  does  not  make  sons  of 
GikI,  hut  those  who  are  alrcarly  strns  of  God 
receive  a  token  of  sonshin  [ii.  477].  It  does  not 
tiiko  away  sin  [p-  121,  b.].  The  baptism  of  Christ 
and  His  Apostles  was  the  same  na  tho  baptism 
of  John  [p.  68].  Tn  the  same  way  tho  Holy 
Kucharist  is  spoken  of.  It  will  >>o  sufllcient  to 
quote  one  passage  :  "  Hoe  est,  idcat  significat. 
Corpus  Mourn.  Quod  pcrindo  est,  ac  si  quro 
matrona  conjugis  sni  annnlum  ah  hoc  ipsi  relio- 
tum  monstmus,  Ku  conjux  hie  mens  est,  dicat" 
[ii.  p.  293]. 

But  artirJcB  of  faith  are  weak  compared  with 
liturgical  forma,  and  we  must  turn  to  tho  Zurich 
forms.  Tho  form  of  Baptisra  given  in  Zn'ingli's 
works  [ii.  98]  has  a  prayer  for  the  infant  that 
God  would  givo  him  the  light  of  faith,  that  ho 
may  bo  incorporated  into  Christ,  buried,  with 
Him,  etc  This  refers  all  to  a  faitli  to  bo  given 
to  the  child  as  ho  grows  up  lo  a  capaL-ity  of  faith. 
The  form  has  not  a  word,  either  in  jirayi-r  or  in 
declaration,  of  remission  of  ains  or  of  rcgcnemtion. 
The  Litargia  7'igunna  has  tho  samo  prayer,  anJ 
reads  the  samo  gospel  from  St.  Mark.  It  adds 
the  Creed,  recited  to  the  sureties  as  the  belief  in 
which  tho  child  is  to  be  brought  up,  and  tho 
minister  addresses  the  sureties  :  "  Wo  will  bring 
unto  tho  Saviour  this  child  as  far  aa  it  lietli  in 
our  power ;  that  is,  through  Baptism  wo  will 
receive  him  into  His  Church,  and  give  him  iho 
earnest  of  tho  covenant  and  of  the  people  of  God." 
The  words  "  eanicst  of  tha  covenant"  will  hear  a 
catholic  meaning,  but  with  Zwinglian  teaching 
that  moaning  could  not  be  given  them. 

1"ho  fomi  of  administratinn  of  tho  Holy  Com- 
munion in  the  "Liturgy  "  is  the  siime  as  that  in 
Zwingli's  Works,  ii.  503,  h.  One  differenco  in 
a  rubric  wiU  bo  noticod  presently.  It  will  bo 
sufficient  to  notice  in  this  form  how  carefully 
tho  recital  of  the  words  of  institution  is  divested 
of  thosignificanco  which  it  bears  in  a  true  Liturgy. 
These  words  aro  not  embodied  in  a  praj'or,  but 
recited  as  a  lesson  to  tlm  public.  Tho  reception 
commences  before  the  worvls  are  uttored: — 

*'  Antistes.  Jlcor  note  xciih  devuHun  and  faith, 
etc.  Jesus,  on  the  night,  etc,  bmke  it — tht 
Antistcg,  thug  speakinff,  iaketk  the  bread  out  of  the 
jflate,  brtiiketh  it,  and  cutelh  a  morsel  of  if,  aad 
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Saladiu,  Fathnitt-n  (Irfeati'd  by,  275 
Salt  Lake,  MnrmoHH  itrttl<>  at,  348 
Samoaata,  Paul  of,  ami  Arituiii,  45 
Sainoaata,  Paul  of,  rorii-ws  Uonnrvh- 

iaa  views,  53 
SonkoaatODea  and  Photiniann,  427 
SainoaatetiPH,  bcriwy  of  thr,  I S9 
SampsoD,    UuUiDgcr's    aocouiit    of, 

445,  n. 
flajiL-tonim,  Duora,  1SS 
8nn(l<'in:imana  ami  GlaMitca,  178 
SaDrliiiuiniMriH,  tli>%  S5t> 
Saixlys,  Archbishop,  uiiJ  Fninilists^ 
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Sarai^cn,  origin  of  tli«  name,  275,  n. 
Sardica,  Arion  Synod  of,  condemna- 
tion of  HuTVi'llus  bv,  2C4.  II. 
Saixlica,    Council    of,    acquittal    of 

Marc«llita  bj'.  294 
Baravia,  treatise  on  tbe  degrees  of 

mtniatera  by,  459 
StttAiiuns,  the-.  624 
Baiil,  Anan  tbe  son  oi;  S4d 
Sawtree,  William,  biirninf^  of,  2.*5 
Saxo'a  dcecription  of  tbu  S'viio)!  at 

Ratiabon,  10,  n. 
Saxony,  Confession  of,  174 
Saxonv,  l^cctor  of,  Augoborg  Coo- 

feaaitin  sitesnted  by  the,  41$ 
Scalicor  on  Kataim,  248,  n. 
Suhetling,    Subjectiro    IJeolism    of, 

403 
Schmidt,  Conrad,  163 
Schnlia     of      Maiiiuus,     ij^llutHtiuns 

from,  356,  n. 
Schonpfuld,  Henry,  and   Ftagvllanta, 

163 
Schoolmen,  Baron's  chatf^pa  agoinat, 

60 
Sclmllz,  Dr.,  and  Old  Catholita.  3&S 
Bcbtiniiftim,    Aiinn   Maria,  and   La- 

ba<iic  251 
Scbmnckfelii,  noroiint  of,  547 
Science  and   Phi1oso[)hy,  rei-om-ilia- 

tixra  of,  by  Comic,  437 
Selenoea,  tho  fundamental,  Cocnto'a 

closdficatioii  of,  438 
9cbli'-iprm»i;hiir,  mvnwnt  of,  485 
iSi'hI'iituK'lhurg'9    Hiervticonuu  Cata- 

]ogn^  ISli 
Scotrb,  att4.-nipt  to  unite  tho  English 

Piwbi'tt'riaus  with  the,  443 
Scollaita,  rorly  Pnitbyt^^nanisin  of, 

539 
Srott,  Hirhael,  Aristotle  translated 

by,  B28 
Scott,  Thomas,  250 
Sc»>Ui«,  C'lemnns,  4 
Scotvii,  Duns,  on  Adoptiontsni,  10,  n. 
Bcotua  Eri^na,  Johannes,  4S9 
Scrii>turv,  Holy,  Swrdenborgian  belief 

n^pcctitig.  683 
Scripturtut,  Mahometan  teatJiing  re- 

e|>ccLing  tbe.  279 
Scriptiin^,  rayntical  interpretation  of, 

by  the  Eutchinsaaiann,  212 
Scnpturo,  Spinoza  on  the  Canon  of, 

673 
Scriptures.  Uia  Paalidaa  Canon  of 

Uie.  413 
Sc-ripturintit,  or  Karaite,  241 
8i'bastia,  Kiiststbios  of,  435 
.S<-iie<l4^ni,  Ori^ual,  Asaociate  Synod 

of,  81 
3«c«lers,  United  Origirul,  60S 
Seidcliua,  MsrCin,  651 
Seeker,  Arcbbisliop,  incnAMofEvan- 

gclicnl  party  under,  200 
Soccasion  or  Anociato  ^vnod,  pedi- 

grcc  of,  'JOB 
Sorawion,  llip  Ri-lirtf,  1*3 
Socts,  Mahometan,  283 
Set-nndus,  Ariiuctindt-mne-l  with,  46 
SecunduH,  549 

Seiguori,  Xli.ilin'w  n-nnnml  by,  473 
Siguii-r,  Pierrt-,  niid  Uu  Cbeylu,  99 
Selpui'tniui  ami  I.ui-iaiiistM,  2fl2 
SelnicianH,   iVoaliiuiiM-i   diociplea  of 

the,  446 
Selim  the  Ti^rnblc,  275 
SembiLC,  account  of,  597 
Stniii-Ariana,  2 
Srmi-Ariaus   vailed    Hunioiousiitns, 
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Scuii-Ariatts,  deflnitionor,  by  PblUl- 

t«>r,  434 
SpiniSeiiRiatiirtB.  6,W 
S<'iniila1m-fl,     Banoniana    Identifiol 

nriOt,  66 
Somler,  John  Solnmnn.  482 
"  SftDtancea"  of  Prfer  Lonibanl,  682 
Separatists  and  Plytnoath  Brethrra, 

4S8 
Sortpion,  Bisboji  of  Antiw-b,  ami  tbe 

UocrtJi^  126 
Serapion,  help  of  AlhauasLUS  soiulit 

by.  434 
SopM,  the,  and  Elchasaites,  111 
ScrgiuH,  founder  of  Astathiiuis,  56 
Sor^ii^nt,     r«T(:rL>nc«    palil    by     tba 

itpbiiiw  tfl  this  SD6 
Serretus,  books  of,  37 
Senretus,  works  of,  £GQ 
SerrotuB,  trial  and  death  of,  50 
Serretns,  dflath  of,  557 
Scthiniit,  th^  014 
Sctbions  and  Uphites,  305 
Sethians,  tlin,  95 
8«TUities,  tho  Mormon.  853 
SfiTerian  Acerihnli,  tbo.,  3 
Severionsana  JulianiatH,  3D 
ScTcrians  and  Phthartolatne^  428 
■Si'VoniK  tlie  Moiiojthymie,  3 
Shufltwbury,    Uml,    utfd    Uio    Free- 
thinkers, 1S7 
Shaft^sburv,  Lord,  and  BaUonaUsts, 

479 
Sharp,  Arrlibiahop,  assassination  of, 

546,  n. 
Shorts  Robert,  acciuod  ss  Familiat, 

ISO 
Sherlock,  Dr.  William,   accnncd  of 

Tntheifiin.  50 
Sheriock,  Uisliop,  accuaatiou  against, 

241 
Sherlock,    Pr.  William,  and  Trithe- 

fam,  SOO 
Sbiilm,  the  w^t  [if  tbr,  275 
Sianda  on  Auglo-Calniiists,  27 
f^iando,  I.«xii:un  Polemicon  of,  187 
Sicily,  doctrini'S  hold  by  Fclagiana 

in,  420 
flidilbartbn,  83 
Sigisniuud     II.,    Lutheranism    &• 

voiireil  by,  435 
Sigiunund   III.,   extimrtion  of  Pro- 

U-atuitism  iri  Poland   during  tbo 

rwi^  of,  430 
Sigisniuntl,   war  of,  against  the  T«- 

boritM,  21 1 
Silvanos,    Bisliup  of  Cirta,  banish- 
ment of,  130 
Simon  Magus  and  Qnostfeism,  176 
Simon  Magna,  177 
Simon,  Ric^hard,  Malebrandu  taught 

by,  284 
Simon  and  the  Tascodrungita,  690 
■Sitiison,  Professor  John,  on  original 

sin,  548,  n. 
>-<inaitie,  AliiiAtjuiius,  185 
Sill,  origitial,  denial  «f,  by  the  Pela- 
gians, 418 
Sin,  Montaniat  diviiiion  of,  838 
Sirjtniu,  decretal  of,  243 
Sirinns,  iloriniancundemuM  by,  241 
Sirmiura,  anatliema  of  the  Synod  of, 

against  tho  NoetiatiR,  374 
Sirmium,  aTtic1c.<i  of  tbe  Council  of, 

ngainst  F'betimL<t.  423 
Sirmiuni,  cfiiidi-mnftUou  of  the  S«- 

mosateDca  by  tbe  second  Cottncll 

of,  517 
Sirmium,  Fliotiniis  lianbhcd  by  llie 

second  Synod  of,  427 
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Theodoret,  work  of,  on  lii*r«ty,  185 
Tlieoilvsmn  CWe  aiiJ  l'(rliw>lw.  110 
TheodcMtniiit  luiti  I'hthartalntr;!?,  428 
Theodouiu'  luiO    Vul<.-iiliiiiitii     III., 

Coutitution  itf,  54 
Tbeodosliu,  Eunomiua  exilM  hv,  l.'>2 
Tli«odo6iua,  LiirirerinDH  secured  Trooi 

ptneciition  br,  :!63 
TbeodnsiuK,  NiiitiiniiiiApjmilsto,  369 
TbeoduBim  nod  tbe  Audiaiut,  471 
TheodMiiu  and    IIonariuN,   buiifih- 

UMmt  of  Pulsgius  by,  417 

iiiM,  Uwi   of,  rBHitivliog  iho 

KovAttanit,  aS? 
Tbeodotiu  of  Laodi  wA  firoon  Ariiu, 

46 
Thrudotuti     tba     Wuker,     tereticAl 

opinion  of,  304 
TlieodotUHof  Anttoih,  669 
Theolofnr,  Comto't  idi>«  oT.  439 
Theology,      Jewiafa,      iitlliieDit)      of 

PusDebm  on  the,  40S 
Th«olog7  iiad  logic,  536 
Thcnnnii,  Ariuii  coinlcnitinl  witli.  47 
Theofjhilua    of    Antioch,    work    of, 

asninat  the  hcivsy  «f  Ifi^iumifHiicH, 

191 
l^eophilu^  And  the  I^odooIuU,  Sid 
TJiemihiliw   of  Atitiwb  tui  tliu  Mel- 

cLucdck  prieAthooJ,  3<!3 
Tlieopliaaies,   IlatiouiiliBtiu   doctrino 

o^  485 
Tiicasouliists,  ths,  umI  Rosutucuhb, 

MM 
TbeotokoK  ftiid  Chriatctokon,  diffcn-. 

oni^e  Iwtwecn  the  word^  371 
Therapetitoi,  the,  148,  n. 
Thi-flvs  LnthCT'*  nintrty-fivp,  26* 
Theudu,  153 
ThickfMtiny,  D^  kvmutnl  *.%  Funiilliit, 

160 
Thnetopsyehits,  44 
TImniu  k  Ktiitiuu  aud  tho  "  Friendii 

of  God,  "170 
Thomists,  ScutUts  oontrnstol  witli, 

636 
Thomson,  Dr.  Andrew,  166 
^Uottim,  Archlnaho^i,  359 
Tillrtsnn.  Archbishop,  and  tho  Ijiti- 

tndinAriaii^  2()l 
Tiniothetia   IVsbyter,    wwrk  of,    on 

hftrmy,  18S 
TimDtbuiu  Pntlr^r   on    tho  Uel- 

chiiedoohiftna,  SOfi,  n. 
Timothenuii,  t1ii\  333 
Timothetu,  Counciiii  of  Eph*f<n«  and 

Chalcedon  repudiaU'd  liy,  37'1 
Timothy  of  AJexaiidna  and  A^jnoet*, 

13 
Tiudttl,  Matth«w,  and  KstioualiBts, 

480 
^ppoo  Salb,  S76 
Tnlanr]  and  thci  KntionHtifrtfl,  479 
Toland,   tlie  turni   Punllitist  ortgin- 

iil«d  t>y,  399 
"Toogui.'*,  unknown,"  Hpeciinpnii of, 

Torgau,  tlie  League  of,  ]  73 
Torigiu,  Conference  Kt,  269 

Tracts  for  tht  Timw,  167 
Tracts,  tl)«  Mar-PreUt«,  45S,  ». 
Tnkctoriuu,  tl)«.  196 
Tractariftn  Diovemcnt,  EnngBlicol,  a 

liKpimtioR  far,  261 
Tradition,  onl,  rejoction  of,  by  tbo 

Saddnows.  515 
Tiaditoiw.  128 
Tniduciiniflt^,  418,  u. 
Tranqoillna,  Noetiu  condemned  V, 
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Tran«ccndeiitu1iKtx  aiul  Pnvto-,  421 
Tnnsnlxitaii  tint  ion,  ttic  doctrine  of, 

decUred  to  bo  that  of  tibe  Church, 

410 
TruuDlMtantiatiou,  Wiclc  lilTc'steach- 

ing  recpMting,  254 
Traiuylvmnia,    religious    liberty  In, 

204 
Trask,  Juliu,  and  th«  Svvcnth-D«y 

U«n,  610 
Thudc  John,  account  of,  6BS 
I'nBkitea.  566.  6^)7 
TrsTera,  Walter,  wriliiigs  of,  457 
TrpDt,    cxrlnuon    of    lh«     Kuftliah 

Chtirch  from  tb^  Council  of,  fi04 
TrevM-m,  l^ly  Htiiiliiigilun'it  ■.iillegft 

at,  205 
Triras,  th*  "holy  coat"  of,  172,  n. 
Triad,  the  Hindoo,  79 
Trinity,  th«  Bleeaed,  Mormon  doc- 
trine of,  350 
Trinity,  the,  of  Mottnns.  432 
Trinity,  Swedcnborgiuu  ductiino  rc- 

efecting  thc^  53'i 
Tripataki,  tli«,  dO 
Tniiiii'i  iiiid  PiieiinmloniKidii,  434 
Trullo,  Council  of,  iJ 
"Tiibinyoii  Siihool,"  thtf,  487 
"  Tulchanv     Biabopov"     ><*    cnllod, 

5<3,  n. 
Tullach  on  thi;  Scottuili  R«fomtfttion, 

639 
Tunkers,  American  name  of  Uen- 

nonites,  810 
TnnkeTs  and    thu  FtTuliar  Fw>id<', 

41^ 
Tnrf;ot  Iliahonof  St.  Aiidrcwa,  118 
■■Tunwritw."  the,  670 
Tynsoa,  ApoUonioi,  479,  n. 
Tynduio,   William,    and   the   Chris- 
tian Brethren,  463 
Tj-pe,  condemnation  of  the.  111 
"Type,"  the,  836 


Ulilirh,  Castor,  I70 
UlptiLhu,  tiiiihoporOothi,  49 
ITItnunonUniftni  in  Knj^lnnil,  605 
Ukmaa,  the,  of  Constant  tiiople,  285 
Umtiilicanimi,  tJi<9,  191 
011  durstim ding,  Men  uf.  3tl8 
Unifonnity,  Act  of,  alter  the  Restor- 
ation, 377 
Uniformity,  *««ond  Act  of,  S76 
UnigimitiM,    Hull    of  Clement   Xt., 

112,  239,  637 
Union,  the  ohjivtion  of  CaDieroni&afl 

to,  98 
Unitarian,  Hiddle  the,  65 
Unitarianism  and  Groail  Chiuvb,  87, 

68 
UnitoriaaUm  and   rre>abyt«rianlani, 

442 
Unitariana,  Catechism  of  the,  665 
United  Freabyteriana,  649,  608 
Univtmnliimi  and  Broad  Church,  88 
UnireriAliita,  Hrpothctical,  214 
Untveraaliata,  Independent  Chrifltinn, 

UniTttraity    of     Oxford,    Wiokliffo 

cansoiwii  V>  354 
Cpani«hada  and  BralmianaJt,  78 
Uraniiu.  Bishop  of  Aiidiaus,  58 
Urban    VIII.,   Jannen'H   AugiiiititLiu 

condeuiiK'd  by,  236 
Utiin  and  Thuuimim,  the  Mormon, 

345 
l?raina9,     Zecharioh,     the     Palatine 

dteehism  compoacd  by,  430 
Trmpn  and  XonaJsogrm.  381 
Uaihor,  Bishop,  on  Uic  Culdeoii,  11B 


Utah,  design  of  Uonnona  tn  ka^'e,' 

348 
Utah,  Mormon  diriaionsat,  352 
Utraquisls,  the,  95 
Utrecht,     Archhiidiop    of,     at     tho 

Cologne  Coiigrew  of  OM  Calholiifl, 

894 
Utrecht,  Janacnista  at,  230 

Valdcz,  Juan  de.  S33 

Valcniv-,  Council  of,  mid  Gottacbalk, 

441 
Valena,  oath  of,  to  Ktiiloxius,  151 
Vnicas  favonr^  ^Vrianiam.  49 
Valeutinui^  account  of,  6IS 
Vali^utinua,  177 

Vatentinua  and  the  Phibiouiln,  425 
Valeutiiiiao  III.,  laws  of,  respecting 

Novatiana,  837 
Valcntiniana   ajdiing    from    liiyme- 

iiv'ua,  214 
Valcntiniaiia  ajid  Florinians,  163 
Valtutiniana,  dilTeience  between  tho 

Ptolcnuranii  and  the,  462 
ValMioe  on  thft  aeittenoe  of  Meletina, 

3«6.  n. 
Tai^,  Ouotavus,  and  the  Swedish  Pm- 

teatauta,  6S3 
Vatican,  Council  of  the,  891 
TaudoU^  peratcutiona  of  tb«,  620 
Vaudota,  coufeaaion  of  faith  of,  619 
Varaaoar  Pownll.  160 
Vedrs,  tho  Hindoo,  77 
VenJidad,  the,  406 
Venn,  Hi-nrv,  2i!> 
Venner  and'  Fifth  Monarchy  Men, 

160 
Vcntunni,  banishmont  of,  133 
Vennatians  or  Patemloni,  412 
Verona,  Ailthnnioiitnqihiam  in,  30 
VeivchorisU  aiiu  Hett<.-mi»tii.  ISO 
Veapiniani,  Conntoaa,  and  Moliiius, 

474 
Veatmcnta,  revival  of,  199 
Veto  Act,  the,  in  Soutbind,  166 
Victoire,  Hugo  k  8t,  and  the  Helri- 

dian  here«y,  162 
Victnire,  Hugo  i  St,  and  Acholasti- 

ciam,  SSI 
Victoire,  St.,  canons  of,  and  Mysti- 

dam,  S67 
Victoiro,   Walter  St.,  Nibtliata  oi)> 

poaed  by.  S7S 
Tiertoriuua  on  PktripaaEion  ilootrine. 

874 
Vi^lnnttua,   celibacy  of  clergy  op- 

poaCMl  by,  243 
VintMntiaa,  552 
Virgin,  tlie  BliMsed,  vsrau  on  the  rc- 

lutivea  of,  182 
Virginity,  Jorinian  on,  243 
Visi«irad,  the,  406 
Von  tinigge,  John.  ISO 
TontJas,  Jtmos  I.  writes  ngolnst,  53 
Vulgate,  Bacon's  atrictunKi  on  the. 

Wulafridui  Sttvbo  and    Radbertnii, 

410 
Walch,  Hiatoiy  of  Sects  and  Hcre- 

«ifK  by,  187 
Waldo,  Vct«r.  account  of,  817 
WaldeuMS.  the,  I6H,  533 
WaldensDs,  nanio  of  Sabotiers  taken 

bv  the,  614 
Waldenaea,  Rttncarii  a  sect  of  Llie, 

607 
WaldenKfl,  Lconiats  a  name  for  tlie. 

363 
Woldensea  and  Apostolicals,  43 


